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A  FIjaST  FRIENDSHIP. 


OHAPTEB  L 


BOW  XT 

AT  tdiool  I  never  made  a  friend- 
ship. Whether  this  was  the 
result  of  «  diammiiarity  of  tastes  be- 
tween my  coTTipanions  and  myself, 
(T  that  nu'  atfections  were,  «at  that 
tune,  siuw  to  develop©  themselves, 
Iknonrnot;  Imtlleftsdioolwitii- 
OQt  anidl  earing  to  meet  any  of 
my  comrades  again  in  life.  Yet  I 
always  liked  tlie  ])'  Amicitid  of 
Cicero  better  than  any  other  of  my 
aefaool-books,  and  had  formed  my 
own  idea)  of  a  friend.  That  I 
should,  in  actual  life,  ever  meet 
this  problematical  personage  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  me ;  never- 
theless, 1  cluu^  to  the  liupu  that 
e«r  pskhs  in  life  would  one  day 
cross,  and  the  ideal  be  liaUiad. 

If  I  did  not  know  now,  when  I 
look  l)ack  to  that  vanished  time, 
how  true  and  real  was  the  feeiiu£[ 
I  alhide  to,  and  how  kmdly  and 
tenderly  regarded  in  after  life,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  stigmatize 
my  state  of  mind  at  that  ])eriod  as 
romantic  But  without  doing  this 
wrong  towards  what  was  perhaps 
one  H  Uie  moat  generous  impulses 
I  have  ever  known,  I  will  proceed 
to  relate  how  I  did  meet  with  my 
friend,  and  how  my  life  was  in- 
floeaced  thereby. 

I  was  about  eighteen  yean  of 
age,  wiien  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  set  off  on  a  walking  tour  in 
Sliropshire.  I  had  gone  down  to 
Shrewsbury  by  mail,  and  from 
taiee  commenced  my  wanderings 
enfoNDi.  Warm  weatner,  and  the 
beguiling  influence  of  ahady  spots 
VOU  ULVI,  JlOi  OOGOLOL 


by  the  road-side,  made  me  a  laz}' 
traveller.  Bat  wnen  a  cloudy  even- 
ing closed  in  the  second  day,  I  had 
left  many  niih  s  between  me  and 
my  last  night's  resting-place.  T 
was  still  on  foot,  after  dark,  plod- 
ding on  towards  a  town  Mlled 
BishoiH-  something,  which  lay  bch 
fore  me.  The  road  was  solitarj' 
enoiigli  fields  on  each  side,  with, 
ocaisionally,  a  plautatiou,  ana 
rarely,  a  farm  house  to  vary  them. 
No  one  had  passed  me  Ibr  some 
time,  and  I  had  gone  down  one  hill 
side  and  up  the  next,  in  monoto- 
nous solitude,  for  tliu  last  hour. 
Just  as  the  road  turued  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  where  a  copee  on 
each  side  rendered  the  daik  id^t 
still  darker,  1  saw  a  figure  movmg 
stealthily  along  iu  the  shadow  of 
the  high  hed^e.  I  advanced^ as 
before,  but  with  a  sodden  lision 
of  footpads  and  assassins  flitting 
through  niy  mind.  The  figure  still 
kept  on  in  the  shade,  and  seemed 
to  be  watching  my  movements, 
stopping  when  I  slackened  my 
pac^  hastening  when  I  quick- 
ened It  Sii  klenly  it  made  a 
bound,  and  stood  before  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

'Hallo,  there  I  What  is  it  you 
wantf  cried  the  dusky  ]>]iantom. 
*  Don't  try  to  come  the  •*  money  or 
your  life**  dodge  over  me.  If 
you're  after  my  purse,  you'll  find 
it  a  light  one,  but  my  stick  here  is 
uncommonly  neavy,  I  can  tell  you,' 
and  the  figure  waved  something 
crer-bead  in  the  darknessi 
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The  voice  of  the  speaker  would 
Yodft  lMe&  enough  to  dispel 
piekm,  without  further  eTidence  as 
to  our  mutual  mistake.  Aji  exphi' 
nation  ensued,  atn^  1  nrid  my  fellow- 
travelltir  were  soon  laughing  at  the 
persistence  with  which  we  had 
watched  and  sroided  dim  another 
fm  the  last  ten  miinite»i  and  the 
unflattering  opinions  we  had  eac  h 
formed  of  the  others  motives. 
There  wtia  uo  need  ior  fuither  in- 
trodnctioQ,  we  were  dutttiii^  arway 
in  fiiendiy  fashion  ere  fire  mnniteB. 
My  companion  (whose  voice  told 
me  he  was  youn<^»  was  travelling 
on  foot,  like  mytstli,  and  Wiw  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  destination. 

*Our  ways  being  the  ■ame.w* 
will  continue  the  joomey  together^ 
that  is,  if  afn^eable  to  yourself,' 
added  the  stalwart  li^^ure  whose 
outline  only  was  visiUii  in  llie 

It  was  bkok  as  pitoh  iot  the 

next  mile,  and  the  heavj'  cloud;? 
were  letting  tall  warninix  droi>s, 
but  1  think  iieithej:  I  nor  my  com- 
panion felt  the  wa7  long  or  weari 
aome.  Whether  it  wia  the  dark- 
ness that  favoured  my  natural  shy- 
ness, fir  the  novelty  of  our  intro- 
duction that  at  once  removed  con- 
ventional restraint,  I  do  not  know, 
hut  then  we  were,  taUdag  away  ae 
thongh  we  had  known  eadi  other 
for  months. 

*Yi>u  don't  get  on  with  that 
knapsack  of  yours.  Let  me  ease 
yon  of  it' 

And  ere  I  conld  remonstrate,  nj 
fellow  traveller  had  tossed  it  over 
his  shoukler.  At  times,  I  glanced 
at  his  face,  and  tried  to  imagine  his 
features  in  the  diui^  At  length 
we  beheld  the  twinkling  of  distant 
lights,  and  saw  the  glare  in  the  sky- 
that  hung  over  the  town  whitlier 
vv(^  were  bonnd.  It  wa-^  a  stream- 
ing rain  when  we  reached  the  inn, 
and  a  welcome  sight  waa  the  biigfat 
and  oomfortable  room  we  were 
sho%\'n  to.  In  tfi<"  full  light  of  the 
Idazing  lire,  I  cDuld  now  scan  the 
features  of  the  face  before  me.  It 
was  one  that  at  onoe  prepoaaeaaed 
the  beholder,  and  I  yet  recall  how 
my  heart  warmed  towards  its  pos- 
sc^For,  a*  he  stood  by  tlie  hearth 
drying  his  dripping  elothes  and 


shaking  the  rain-drops  from  hia 
bal  We  aafc  down  hefora  the 
eheerful  blaae^  and,  apparaitly  en- 
gaged in  drying  our  wet  g-armcnts, 
secretly  scrutiniAad  each  other  by 
the  firelight. 

*  Very  like  a  pair  of  highwaymen, 
are  we  not  f  begui  tlie  stranger, 
lani^u^y,  as  ha  passed  his  hngcra 
throu'rh  his  hair,  r«nd  1  >oko<l  at  me 
witli  a  pair  of  ver\"  o]>eii  bhu'  •■yes. 
'  i  fancy  I  can  see  you  leveinii^'  a 
piatol  at  starellefahead,  or  rifling- 
a  mail-ooaeh.  Now  Fm  going  to 
^'■'Titiire  a  giic?s.  You  aro  reading 
l(»r  the  cliurcli,  are  you  not  ? 
Thought  so.  And  you  are  on  a 
walking  tour  1  So  am  I,  or  rather 
hanre  been,  my  wind«vinga  are 
about  over.* 

In  additi<m  to  my  replies  to  these 
inquirie---,  T  iuf(>rnied  \\\y  compa- 
niou  liial  1  had  come  down  irom 
Lfln^on,  and  thai  I  Uved  there 
with  my  fithary  the  ineumbent  of 
a  poor  and  populous  parish  at  the 
East-end.  In  return  my  fellow- 
traveller  informed  me  that  he^  too, 
caoaa  froaa  Londoii ;  haft  thai  was 
alL  Hia  oonununicathFe  ease 
seemed  to  be  deserting  him.  I 
remarked  that  he  had  wd4ffn^ 
grown  silttnt 

*  Shall  we  have  supper  toffetherf 
said  1,  aa  I  kid  agr  hand  on  tha 
beU. 

*  Oh,  yes,  certainly,'  he  replied, 
^  ith  an  embanmssed,  constrained 

au'. 

I  had  giveD  orders  to  tiha  w«ter 
with  that  diffidence  peculiar  to 
youthful  travellers  in  tne  presence 
of  those  imposing  personages  whose 
low  estimate  of  tneir  fellow  mor- 
tals is  keenly  felt  at  eighteen,  when 
the  stranger  started  up,  as  the  door 
closed,  and  said, 

*  Stoj)  1    I  am  a  fool  !    T  had  no 

bu.sine&s  to  come  with  you  to  this 

place.   Xhatii  itii  Lh«  money  I've 

--  - .  > 

goa. 

With  a  burning  face,  he  drew 
out  a  couple  of  shillings  from  hia 
pocket.    1  looked  sur|>rised. 

*  Why,  of  wurse,  you  would  not 
a^eet  toaae*  feUow  dreauad  aal 
am,  with  an  empty  purse ;  it  looks 
suspicions,  I  know,  but  Titi  niit 
going  to  bring  out  a  pack  of  car  Is, 
or  peas  and  a  thimble ' — he  ^poke 
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with  a  half  smile — ^'though  those 
same  articles  mig^bt  ]>vrliaps  be  ex- 
pected tu  follow  tilt  Htmuimeement 
IVe  jmt  made.  Pray  don't  look 
adnibed,  I  am  Uioroughly  to  ny- 
Wtit ;  and  bein^  in  such  a  disagree- 
able p!ic:bt,  ihe  most  friendly 
tiling  i  can  do,  I  think,  wiU  be  to 
bay  g»x>d  uight  to  yon.' 

He  mm  preparing  to  htm  til* 
room  ;  I  rtopped  him. 

*IXni't  po.  You've  had  some 
accident  t)r  »)tlier.  Of  course  yon 
are  not  without  resources.  Ju^at 
tell  me  how  it  is  you  are  thus 

*Tld8  is  very  kind  of  you' — he 
Beemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment — 
*I — I  don't  know  why  I  should 
allow  my  foolitdi  pride  to  stand  in 
mU  tell  yo«.' 
re  eat  down  again,  and,  in  a 
few  word-*,  he  explained  to  me  his 
p!^^ti'.n.  He  had  been  down  into 
Wales,  partly  for  pleasure,  partly 
to  tranaMt  boom  iMUNai  for  his 
mother,  who  held  pwjtwfiy  tiion ; 
and  when  the  business  was  con- 
clnded,  he  had  gircn  wavtn  a  ^'^'an- 
dering  impulse  that  luui  lead  him 
(m  from  valley  to  valley,  exploring 
caiPtlaw,  wmd  diaihing 
util  he  had  liausled  hie 
and  spent  his  last  guinea. 

*  When  1  fell  in  with  you  on  the 
load  to-night,'  he  continued,  *I 
wm  anyifwwly  okakting  how  I 
ooQld  poeabqr  make  the  imaU 
sum  of  two  shillings  serve  my 
wants  till  to-ni«>rro\v.  By  continu- 
ing on  foot  all  iiight,  I  should, 
however,  reach  Ludlow  in  tho 
aondug,  and  thm  I  hop%  to  flad 
a  remittance  frou  my  moUMKr* 

*  Let  me  be  your  banker  until 
then."  1  held  out  my  purse  to  him. 
Probably  i  siiould  think  twice, 
aoinahiys,  ere  I  »ade  aatdi  aacfler 
to  a  atranger,  but,  at  eighteen,  one 
has  not  learned  to  be  distrustful. 

*I  c]on't  think  1  should  p'^  -ept 
thib  irum  most  ^trangei'ii,'  replied 
my  feUow  traveller,  regarding  me 
•Mntbely :  'bst-W  I  M  thtt 
with  you  I  aB  Bot  iMurimg  an 
obligation  that  is  disa^cable  to 
me.  I  a<Tept  your  oiler,'  and 
warmly  grai»pii^  my  hand,  he 
looked  at  mt  wHk  a 


Here  was  an  end  to  all  restraint 
now.  W<'  Silt  down  to  our  cold 
beef  and  Itter  right  cheerfully.  On 
comparing  notes,  I  found  my  com- 

EanMm  was  about  mj  own  age,  b«l 
e  seemed  to  have  aMce  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  T,  and  to  hava 
had  far  more  experience  in  the 
w^s  of  meu.  Till  long  after  the 
OM  Dotdi  4^h»ek  hi  the  ptn^km  eoi^ 
ner  had  struck  twelve,  did  we  at 
chattin^,'  by  tin*  hearth. 

*  By  the  wjiy,  T  don  t  know  your 
name  yet!*  waei  the  first  remark 
my  fellow  traveller  made  next 
WHNrnmg,  as  wo  si^  at  hwaHiati 

*  It  would  simplify  mattars,  I 
think.'  ho  eontinncd,  with  a  Innprh^ 
*if  we  carrie<l  our  eonlidences  so 
far  as  to  divulge  our  respective 
naHML  I  waa  latbar  p«aded  how 
to  address  you  before  the  wutcra 
few  minutes  sinrc,  and  I  fear  that 
Ttn'' styHnir  you  as  Mr.  What  s  his- 
uame,  before  you  came  dovvn-.^lain^ 
ha^  not  increaaod  that  august  per- 
aoo's  opinaNiof  you.* 

*  Well,  ay  naaie  is  Hamilton — 
Wilbraham  HamiltOB,*  I  tofilied. 

*  And  yours  f 

'  Oh,  mine  is  something  iar  less 
eai^ntoiia— Robert  Butter.  That 
alwna  takes  conocHout  of  me,  do 
you  know.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
Kutter  i  I  sometimes  tnlk  of  chang- 
ing it  to  Kuttcr,  or  de  iiuytor, 
after  the  gient  Dutchman  ol  thaft 
name,  ehr 

We  were  off  at  a  tangent,  talking 
of  the  hip:h  seaj>,  Thitch  iavaaM»ii^ 
and  twenty  oliier  things, 

*  You  say  you  are  on  a  podea- 
triatt  tour,  and  waDdonaff  whece 
your  fimcf  leads  you;  now,  why 
not  go  on  with  me  to  Ludlr»w  to- 
day? said  my  eompaoiou,  as  we 
rose  from  the  table. 

*  Being  mantir  of  m  v  own  tne 
and  movements,  I  dia  not  require 
murh  persuasion  to  comply.  Ere 
half  an  hour  we  were  out  again  on 
tiie  road,  with  fine  views^  over  hill 
and  dale  eketching  im  etthor  nde 
of  WL  We  were  both  Hght-hearted 
enough,  and  carried  our  knapsacks 
praily  along.  Tlip  memory  <if  that 
(lay  clings  to  me  still.  1  can  feel 
the  fresh  air  blowing  in  my  face, 
Mid  wmU  the  Bcemt  of  auturoa 
ksfea  again,  an  I  ait  far  away  in  a 
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dull  street  in  the  heart  of  a  ;?roat 
city.  Lung  years  lie  between  that 
dagr  and  the^  preaani  liaiir,  but  the 
Fcnee  that  cheered  me  than,  ringa 

even  now  i?)  my  ears.  The  very 
things  of  which  we  talked  are  yet 
in  my  memory.  The  harvest  moon 
was  rising  before  us,  round  and 
red,  and  the  evenmg  mists  were 
creeping  over  the  river  and  valley, 
when  Ludlow  Castle  came  in  si  irht. 
We  were  discussing  Milton  and  the 
Vomus^  suggested  by  their  associar 
tioii  with  the  aoene  Mfbie  vol 

*1  wonder  if  the  night  waa  aa 
fair  as  this,  when  the  masque  was 
played  in  the  old  castle  yonder, 
ana  the  noble  lords  and  ladies 
heard  the  young  poet's  own  sweet 
rmob  give  uttennoe  to  his  ailverj 
verse,'  s.iid  my  eompanion,  stop- 
ping to  lean  over  a  j^ate  by  the 
road-side  and  knock  the  ashes  out 
of  the  pipe  he  was  smoking.  '  it 
must  hare  been  on  aoeh  a  mght  as 
tiua^that  the  future  secretai7*of 
my  Lord  TVotector,  gazing  on  the 
stream,  eaui^lit  iu  tiie<  moonlight 
the  airy  figure  of 

Sabrina  fair,  under  tho  oool,  tniiBluoeat 

■wave, 

eh  ]  1  could  stay  here  till  cock- 
crow to  see  ii  that  geutle  nymph  is 
still 

In  twisted  braids  uf  hlies  knitting 
Tbe  loose  train  of  her  amber-dropping 
hab, 

if  I  didn't  feel  uiy  gross  nature 
longing  for  a  good  beef-ateak  Ibr 
auppar.* 

*  Tome  along,'  s;iid  I,  shoulder- 
ing my  bag  again  ;  *  do  you  see 
you  rudd^  light  in  advance?  A 
party  of  ^psies  or  pedlan  oooking 
their  eroning  meal,  I  expect  What 
say  you  to  our  ahacing  pot-luok 
with  them  T 

*I  have  no  partiality  for  roast 
hedgehog,  so  I'd  rather  be  excused. 
What  a  pretty  picture,  though,  they 
make  yonder,  under  the  high  oanl^ 
with  tlie  fireliLrlit  gleaming  anci 
(lancing  on  tlieir  iiLnnc^,  and  the 
dark  background  of  trees  throwing 
out  in  relief  the  featherj  smoke.' 

Approaching  nearer,  we  could 
see  the  group  more  plainly.  There 
were  two  laige  yellow  caravans 


drawni  up  under  the  hedge,  and 
three  sorry  horses^  under  the  guar- 
diaaahip  of  a  child  in  a  spangled 
coat,  feeding  amongst  the  ooane 

grass  at  hand.  We  were  not  many 
yards  from  the  encampment,  which 
consisted  of  about  a  dozen  persons, 
old  and  young,  when  there  sud- 
denly rose  from  out  the  long  graaa 
nnder  the  shadows  of  tlie  heclge^  a 
gigantic  figure  in  nodding  plumes, 
tnat  seemeil  to  me  (plumes  and  all) 
about  twelve  feet  high.  Tlie  ap^wv- 
lition  was  attired  in  a  highland 
kilt»  aod  bonnet,  and  had  a  small 
armoury  of  knives,  dirks,  and  other 
offensive  weapons  stuck  in  its 
girdle.  I  think  1  wa^  never  more 
surprised  in  my  life  than  when  this 
foniddaUe  and  ferooioiia-UKiking 
being  put  to  me  in  a  strong  north- 
country  brogue,  a  mild  interroga- 
tion as  to  whether  1  carried  a  snutf- 
box,  and  would  oblige  liim  with  a 

pinch. 

'Come,  Sandy»  don't  be  bothcrin* 
the  giutlemcn  and  makin'  a  foul 
o'  yourself  i'  that  fjishion.  You've 
got  a  mighty  big  body,  but  a  pre- 
dona  small  sowl  o'  yer  own.  Lim 
off.  I  tell  ye,  disgrashin  yerself,  like 
a  big,  bue-legied  CSalethonian  aa 
ye  are.' 

The  si>eaker  was  the  child  in  the 
spanglea  coat — a  child  (now  I  came 
to  look  at  him)  with  forty  years  of 
hard  life  written  in  eYCiy  line  of 
his  dirty,  wrinkled  face. 

*  l!is  honour  doivt  carr}'  a  snuff- 
box, bandy,  not  he,'  continued  this 
diminutive  person  ;  *  bnt  he  earriea 
a  nately-lined  purse  and  agineroua 
heart,  and  a  odd  shillin'  in  his 
l)ocket  to  give  ti^  the  ])oor  lad 
who'd  like  to  drink  his  honour's 
health,  and  who  wishes  he  may 
never  know  what  it  is  to  stand 
three  foot  nothing  in  his  slioes.' 

*  The  Irish  Dwarf  and  tiie  Scotcli 
(iiant  of  the  Shropshire  lairs,  let 
out  to  get  tlie  air  and  stretch 
their  legs,'  whispered  my  compa- 
nion, laughing;  and  he  began  a 
bantering  conversation  that  had 
tlie  intended  eftect  of  drawing  out 
their  mutu;d  contempt  and  an- 
tipatiiy,  ending  it,  however,  by  be- 
stowing on  them  a  Hbecai  donation 
borrowed  from  my  purse. 

Hitherto^  the  reet  of  the  gi 
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had  not  noticed  our  approacli,  but 
at  this  moment,  a  tail  man  who 
flood  faj  the  fin  with  his  back  to- 
nvdsii^tiinMd  loond  and  oilled 

out 

'Now,  gentlemen,  no  })oaching 
on  these  preserves ^  tresoaasers  here 
sfe  puniahod  with  m  utmost 
ngour  of  the  law.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  see  giants  and  dwarfs  in 
private  life  for  nothing.  Obli^,'e 
me  by  ridding  our  sylvan  retreat 
of  your  presence,  young  gentlemen. 
Sandy,  resume  your  coBfltitatioiiaL 
Patrick,  keep  your  ejre  on  the  mare.' 

It  was  not  the  speech  (though 
there  was  .soniethinc:  very  striking 
and  unusual  in  tiie  voice  and  uiau- 
ner  of  the  tall  ahowman)  that 
yaatd  me^  hot  it  ^v:ls  the  effect  it 
produced  on  my  fellow  traveller. 
He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
dwaifa  eflbfta  to  pull  the  mare 
from  the  ditdi  aide  *  but  no  sooner 
did  the  showman  address  us,  thtfi 
be  started  back  as  thongli  he  had 
been  shot,  and  stood  btarin^^  at  the 
man  before  the  iiie,  with  a  face  full 
of  amaaament  and  alarm. 

'  Come  alon^,  lef a  from  here ; 
we  had  better  be  moving.* 

Ituttcr  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and  hurried  forwards  with  rauid 
itefM,  withomt  tu^XDg  anotber 
filance  at  the  group  round  the  fire. 
Looking  l>ack,  I  saw  the  tall  man 
staring  after  us  thron<,'li  the  dark- 
ness, a  ruddy  light  slmiiug  un  his 
hce,  and  hia  hand  raised  over  his 
tna  the  better  to  penetrate  the 
^oom.  Though  he  could  not  have 
seen  our  faces  very  distinctly,  we 
had  had  a  good  view  of  his.  It 
was  bearded  and  handsome,  but  of 
adiiKdnte  emreMfon,  and  marked 
lij  a  awiedr  cheek  that  gave  a 
sinister  expression  to  his  features. 
Rutter  ottered  no  explanation,  but 
walked  very  fast,  and  in  perfect 
dcoee,  for  the  next  two  milea  He 
did  not  recover  himself  until  we 
reached  our  journey's  end.  Even 
then  I  thon;^dit  his  i^aioty  not  so 
spontaneous  iu»  on  the  former  even- 
iogj  and  more  than  once  I  noticed 
m  start  when  the  door  o^ned,  aa 
^oogh  some  apprehennon  were 
upon  huDy  jomL  hia  mmd  not  at 
case* 


The  morrow  brought  with  it  the 
remittance  from  home  expected  by 
m^  oompaakn.  When  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Shropalure 

t>ank  and  settled  accounts,  we 
sat  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
^ost-ojHce  Direciori/  and  Mogg*'s 
RoadAook.  the  onlv  literature  at 
hand,  in  toe  idle,  deanltory  frame 
of  mind  provoked  by  a  rainy  day. 

'  You  arc  gohig  back  to  London 
now,  I  suppose  ?'  I  remarked,  after 
counting  uu  all  the  people  of  the 
name  A  nobiniion  on  the  page 
before  me. 

*  Well,  that  wa.s  my  intention, 

but  '  liere  Rutter  stopped  ;  and, 

looking  up  from  the  road-map  he 
was  rtndying,  said,  *  What  are  you 
going  to  dof 

*  Continue  my  waiuleriuifs,  I  be- 
lieve, till  X  hud  myself  at  Qloucsea* 
ter/ 

'  Humph  I  Snppoee  now,  as  you 
were  oUiging  enough  to  accompany 
me  here,  I  acquit  myself  of  the 
obligation  by  otfering  you  in  return 
the  julvantages  of  my  society  for  a 
day  or  two  longer.  There's  mag- 
nanimity for  vou  1* 

I  scarcely  Knew  from  my  oom^ 
panion's  laugh  whether  he  spoke 
seriously  or  not,  but  I  eagerly  re- 
plied that  there  was  nothing 
ahofold  like  so  welL 

'The  fact  is,*  he  went  on^  *mv 
mother — the  dearest,  most  mdul-. 
gent  motlier  in  England — has  sent 
me  lots  of  cash  and  a  letter  request- 
ing me  not  to  hasten  home^  if  I  am 
ei\)oying  my  tour  and  m  good 
health.  (She  should  have  seen  me 
tackle  the  salmon  trout  at  break- 
fast, 1  say) ;  so  I  feel  rather  disin- 
diued  to  book  myself  for  the  Lon- 
don maQ  at  present' 

It  was  then  and  there  agreed 
that  we  should  continue  our  West- 
country  nmibles  together ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  we  were  off  on 
tne  road  in  another  hour. 

If  I  were  to  stay  to  tell  the  inci- 
dents of  the  next  week's  wander- 
ings— how  we  walked  over  hill  and 
diile,  by  early  sunrise  and  late 
moonlight — ^how  we  dipped  into 
the  sweet  valleys  of  Herefordshire 
and  climbed  the  Malvern  hills — 
how  wc  peeped  into  old  churches 
and  alept  in  old  roadside  inusr—ate 
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brown  bread  at  cottage  doors  and 
<baiik  Abominable  beer  «id  cider 

eittiiig  on  publioliouse  benches^ 
I  mignt  give  uu  tlu;  idea  of  ever 
rearhinp  the  end  of  tliis  iiJUTative. 
Sutiice  it  to  Bay  that,  iu  ^ven  days' 
tune,  we  fooBa  ourselves,  wayworn, 
doBty,  and  mnarkably  shabby 
about  the  boots,  t  i  uling  the  streets 
of  0]ou<v'«tpr  at  hour  when  all 
honest  cui/.ta.s  were  putting  out 
thdr  candles  and  seekiuR  their 
beda  Wt  tamed  into  tbe  tot 
bueteliy  whose  doors  opened  to  vs^ 
and  were  won  sleeping  as  soundly 
as  the  most  somuoi^t  citizen 
amon^t  tUem. 

HieiiextdajivM  to  be  onrlaet 
together.  We  began  it  by  a  stroU 
throngli  I  lie  town,  and  then  to  the 
cathedral,  where  we  heard  a  service 
that  made  one  feel  that  music  is 
the  one  undeiiled  and  spiritual 
pleasure  left  us  tram  the  firatPara* 
•  dise — the  [)rophecy  and  warrant  of 
tlie  Paradise  that  is  to  come. 
I  returnt'd  to  the  inn  to  order 
dinuer,  and  was  sitting  aloue  iii  the 
little  ooffee-ioom.  when  my  atten- 
tioQ  was  attracted  to  an  alieroation 
going  on  in  the  passage  outside. 

'  What  the  devil  do  I  care  what 
j/ou  think  I  This  is  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment open  to  every  one  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  what  he 
otdera.  Bhow  me  the  coffee-room, 
and  brin.cr  me  a  nimp-steak  and 
oyster  .sauce,  und  look  sharp.* 

The  waiter,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
been  demurring  at  tne  entraaee 
of  some  person  or  persons,  was 
silenced,  and  opened  the  door 
without  further  delay.  Two  men, 
clad  in  a  mieer  mixture  of  velveteen 
and  broadcloth  that  gave  them  the 
air  of  shabby  sportsmen  or  gsine- 
keepers  out  of  employ,  strode  into 
the  TOoin.  One  of  them  hurst  into 
a  huiuh  as  lie  entered,  and  flinging 
down  his  hat  on  thu  table,  ex- 
claimed— 

* "  Better  try  the  tap-room,"  bad 
we?  Ah,  ah  !  1  like  the  in^nu- 
ous  way  iu  whicii  these  rctgue.s 
judge  of  luen.  The  lank  ut  more 
than  the  guinea's  stamp,  alter  alL 
The  man  isn't  the  gold,  hj  any 
means,  to  a  waiter*s  senses.  But 
what  about  the  African  salamander, 
J  ugget )  You  say  he  s  turned  testy 


and  refuses  to  grwaUow  any  more 
mdted  lead  voder  three  and  nin^ 

pence  a  week  extra  pay.  He'd 
better  take  himself  off ;  the  red-hot 
plouglishares  are  gettiui::  stale  to 
the  public,  and  he  don  t  draw  as  he 
used  to  do.' 

The  speaker  wis  the  tall  man  of 
the  night  encampment  near  Lud- 
h»\v.  There  he  stood,  with  tho 
deep  scar  on  his  lip  more  visible 
than  ever,  ^tauuii  at  me.  whom  ho 

had  only  just  remari^eo,  and  ran- 
Bing  his  hand  (whidi  was  wfaite^ 
and  ornamented  \nth  a  large  ring) 
through  his  bushy  beard. 

*  Lay  the  cloth  on  the  far  table,' 
be  called  ont  to  the  waiter,  and  the 
two  men  seated  themselves  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

Scraps  of  their  ciniversation 
reached  me  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  of  a  professioiial  character,  and 
related  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  of 
<x>aiitry  fairs,  and  the  unappreciar 
five  state  of  puhlio  taste  with  re- 
j?ard  to  giants  and  dwarf:^.  There 
seemed  also  a  question  at  imnxis  be- 
tween the  tall  man  and  Mr.  Jng^ 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  in- 
volved some  recrimination  ;  Mr. 
Jugget  tleehiring,  that  'to  try 
to  go  to  swop  a  dirty  African 
agaiuot  a  pair  of  lovely  rattlesnake* 
as  would  lick  yoar  face  like  puppies 
was  oatof  all  reason/  and  the otlier 
retorting  that  if  vr.  Jn^-'iret  did 
not  like  t  lie  bargain  lie  d  better  let 
it  alone.  Uot  brandy  and  water  fol- 
lowed, which  seemed  to  act  irritii* 
ingly  u])on  Mr.  Jugget^s  oonstita- 
tion,  for  he  grew  sarcastic  and 
abusive,  aiid  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  informed  *when  that  tea  ix>und 
note  as  was  left  over  from  the 
settling  last  Shrewsbury  Fair,'  was 
to  be  accounted  for,  &c.  &o. :  and 
the  upshot  wn''  that  the  handsome 
owner  of  the  wliite  hand  and 
scarred  lip  told  Mr.  J  iiggct  to  hold 
histOQgneorwalk  off;  which  Mr. 
Jngget  then  and  there  did,  mutter^ 
ingaudil>le  threats  as  he  left  the 
rootn  of  his  intention  to  obtain  his 
'  rights/  and  '  iiave  the  law'  of  his 
taUfriend.  Thetalt iHend fell  to 
whisding,  finished  the  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  rang  for  the  bill, 
in  s])ite  of  his  swaggering,  non- 
chahmt  airs,  1  fancied  ALr.  Jugget*s 
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m±]  Mr.  Jwf^t\ 

iAmA  ma  mi  ahogoilMr  si  his 

ease.  There  was  a  restlessness  in 
his  eye.  n,  nerrnns  tMritchirii?  movc- 
luont  ill  his  white  liandx,  tiiat  w;us 
c^tlier  the  rt^ult  of  braiiiiy  or  a  bad 
eooflCMiiea  IiMiBoliiieatotliink 
thfl  latter.  He  paid  the  1*111  in 
sflence ;  and  after  taking  a  leii,(rth- 
ened  inspection  of  Iiis  ijandsonie 
Ul^  in  the  glass,  quitted  tke  room, 
viliMRit  notidBg  that  he  liad  left  a 
aloiife  aahstkko&the  seal  behind 
liim. 

*  It's  an  understood  thiiifj,  then, 
that  youll  pay  nie  a  visit  on  yuur 
return  hoiiie,  diT  inquired  luy 
compaoioii  m  we  sat  itt  dinner, 
shortly  after.  *I  have  told  my 
mother  how  yon  played  tlie  Good 
Samaritan  towaras  me  on  the 
kings  highway,  and  she's  so  im- 
imMd  with  a  mee  of  her  ohliga- 
tioD,  that  I  beli«f«  ehe  eoniem- 
phte^  presenting  you  with  a  pieee 
of  plate  "tr  an  adflrcss  of  thanks  on 
t  parchment  scroll  when  you  htmonr 
M  with  a  visit  Jolang  apart, 
Himihon,  jca  oomet  Ton 
don't  know  what  my  mother  is  jet 
Yrm'II  jn?t  like  her.' 

1  '  TO  this  ohser\'ed  the  prond 
and  laving  way  in  whicli  lie  always 
ipoke  of  his  mother,  I  ga^e  no 
rehielaiit  promise  to  comply  with 
hb  reqnes*^ 

*  Well,  then,  well  drink  a  parti  nc^ 
glass  of  wine  together,  and  then, 
after  a  stirrup-cup,  Til  mount,  not 
■y  'pewing  st^ed '  but  the  box- 
seat,  and  back  to  London.  I  say, 
Hamilton,  look  how  flush  T  still 
^  Tve  got  three  &ves  and  four 
•ors.'  *^ 

He  opened  hoe  putee  aa  he  epoko 
and  counted  orer  ita  contents; 
then,  holding  np  }:U  winc-dass  to 
the  lijrht  with  the  critieal  air  of  a 
rootiiiui  connoisseur,  said,  '  Your 
WiUh,  HsmiltOQ;  this  hi  good 
irine  f  and,  putting  down  the  gbas 
agam,  sat  looking  thooghtfolly  out 
illtotfio  j^treet. 

*h*j  you  know,  I  don't  much 
fcacy  saying  good-bye  to  you,'  he 
broke  out  snddenly.  'WeSre  had 
a  right  pleasant  time  of  it,  and  I 
^h  it  had  t  >  f '>me  over  again, 
don't  yon?  r>>uiehow  or  other,  I 
Uunk  ihiti  i^u't  a  mere  chance  ac- 
VBtemee  wte^r*  mads.  Were  it 


Companion,  7 

to  end  hers,  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  let  the  opportunity  of  making 

a  friend — .ouf  I  use  the  word  after 
niy  own  mterpretation — slip  bjr 
uie/ 

I  remembv  even  now  the  emo* 
ti  n  these  wofdl  sthred Within  raei 

But  till?  stammering  reply  they 
evoked  was  arrested  Ity  my  observ- 
ing a  face  sUuiug  at  us  through  the 
iq^per  part  of  the  coflbe-room  door, 
WDidi  was  of  glass.  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  scarred  cheek,  with 
his  eves  tixcd  intently  on  ns,  and 
an  unpleasant  smile  upon  liis  face. 
He  walked  in  very  quietly,  and, 
taking  up  the  stick  he  had  left  be- 
hind liim,  tapped  my  companion 
'^^ith  it  on  the  shoulder  before  the 
latter  ^^  as  aware  of  his  presence  in 
the  room. 

*  Ah»  ah  I-— how  d>e  dot  Made 
yon  start,  eh  t  Ton  didn't  cxpeet 
to  Fee  me.'  Witli  an  air  of  utfen- 
sive  familiarity,  the  -liowman  if 
huch  he  was)  slapped  iUitter  on  the 
back  and  mt  down  at  the  table. 

The  look  of  indignation  and  dis- 
ffost  that  flushed  my  companion's 
face  was  sTirceeded  by  one  of  shnT!»e 
and  eniharnisf?ment.  lie  st  iied 
up  at  iirst  as  though  he  wouia  have 

straek  the  speaker  for  his  inso- 
lence^ hot  sat  down  again  without 

nttenn*?  a  word. 

'Don't  let  me  put  yon  yonni^ 
gentlemen  about,  1  beg.  Ah,  ah  1 
I'm  sorry  to  see  you  don*t  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship,  Ilobert,  to 
or  r  ^vho  always  did  and  always 
\v  1  "speak  of  yon  as  he  finds." 
But  ]>erhaps  T  do  an  injustice.  You 
may  liave  forgotten  me.  In  that 
ease  I  may  state  * 

*  No  fear  of  that.  I  only  wish——* 

*  You  could.  Now,  that's  unkind 
— severe,  I  may  say,  for  po  youm::  a 
person.  I  was  only  about  to  state, 
when  ^ou  interrupted  me,  that  my 
name  is  Wilson  (is  there  a  more 
harmless,  respeetable  name  known 
amongst  menT',  and  thnt.  at  tho 
present  time,  I  am  a  public  cxliibi- 
tor  of  armadilloes  and  boa  con- 
strictors, and  the  happy  possess^ 
of  a  lady  without  arms,  who  hems 
h^r  own  pocket  handkcrchiefp,  and 
a  ^rentieman  whose  taste  for  raw 
flesh  is  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  thousands,    fiobert,  yon  don't 
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])rcss  tlie  wine,  I  observe.  Hospi- 
tality, recollect,  is  a  virtue  that  in 
not  reBtrioted  to  hbhupa.  pMtme 
the  ])ort,  my  dear  feUow.' 

The  stranger  poured  out  a 
biunper,  tossed  it  off,  and  (after  a 
parenthetic  remark  that  the  wine 
was  *  corked,*)  resumed — 

•Now,  without  wishing  to  piy 
iitto  the  private  affairs  of  any  par- 
ties present,  may  I  be  allowea  to 
ask  where  my  young  friends  are 
wending  their  way,  when  I  hud 
them  hera  taldng  tbior  eaae  in  tlidbr 
hotel  within  the  walls  of  Glouoea- 

terrify  f 

*  I'm  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
by  coach.  Of  my  friend  s  move- 
ments it  is  not  your  bnainMS  to 
make  inquiries.' 

Rutter  glared  angrily  across  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  and  bent,  until 
he  almost  broke,  the  fork  he  was 
sticking  in  the  cloth. 

•The  friend  will  pardon  the  «>• 
paient  indiaerttunv  remarked  the 
man,  dancing  impertinently  in  my 
dirt'ctioii,  *  Off  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  you  say  i  Well,  in  that  case, 
Boh,  Inrast  make  good  nie  of  my 
time.  Sony  to  appear  exacting, 
but  if  you  could  step  out  intn  the 
gateway  at  hand,  or  just  t;ike  a 
turn  in  the  nearest  uutrequentcd 
thoroughfare,  we  might  avoid  fur- 
ther personalities,  and  tranaaot  the 
little  business  that  has  to  come  off 
ere  we  part,' 

To  my  surprise  Kutter  consented 
inmiediately,  and  they  rose  and 
kit  the  room  at  onoe.  In  ten 
minutei^  tune  Rutter  returned, 
looking  excessively  red  and  embar- 
rassed, but  evidently  relieved  by 
the  stranger's  departure.  There 
was  no  tune  for  explanation,  had 
he  felt  inclined  to  offer  any.  The 
coach  had  already  l)een  five  minutes 
at  the  iloor,  and  the  boots  was 
calling  loudly  for  the  gentleman 
booked  for  the  box  seat. 

There  was  a  hnnying  search  for 
bag  and  wraps,  a  nuin  into  the* 
street,  and  then  a  warm  crrasp  of 
the  hands,  a  hearty  '  .t^ood  hye,'  and 
Batter  6wung  himseU  into  his  seat. 
I  Stood  and  watdM  the  last  wnye 
of  his  cap,  and  then,  as  the  coach 
turned  the  street  corner,  retained 
drearily  to  the  coifee-room. 


Little  did  I  then  know  how  l>oth 
our  lives  were  to  be  influenced  by 
this  ehmes  eneoimtor  on  a  Shrofh* 

shire  highway. 

'  The  little  business'  that  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Rutter  had  gone  out 
together  to  transact,  had  not,  I 
feared,  been  at  all  profitable  to  the 
latter.  I  remarked  that  my  com- 
panion's purse,  when  he  drew  it 
out  t<i  pay  tlio  servants,  was  con- 
siderably diminished  in  bulk,  and 
the  three  five-pound  notes  had  dis- 
appeared. 


CHAFrEU  IL 

My  tour  had  ended,  and  I  had 

retunied  home  to  the  murky,  au- 
tmnnal  atmospliere  of  town,  and 
my  father's  quiet  house  in  the  quiet 
street  at  the  East-end  It  was  a 
wet  and  windy  Saturday  night  My 
father  was  writing  his  sermon  for 
the  morrow,  whilst  I  sat  with 
Hind's  J (7^6 /-a  before  me,  listening 
to  the  strong  west  wind  w  rcbtiiug 
with  the  ragged  dms  in  onr  old- 
fasliioned  city  garden. 

We  lived  alone  together — my 
father  and  I — in  that  close  and 
peculiar  union  that  exists  only  be- 
tween the  parent  and  child  who 
have  no  other  ties.  I  was  destined 
to  follow  his  career  in  life ;  and 
whatever  wayward  inclinations  I 
may  at  times  have  felt  lor  other 
callings,  ought  not  to  have  wanted 
a  himer  objeet  of  ambition,  with 
his  life  of  usefulness  before  my 
eyes.  To-night,  however,  I  was 
not  emulating  the  example  of  in- 
dustry before  me.  Whilst  my 
father's  pen  was  hard  at  wodk,  1 
was  dreaming  orer  my  equati<m 
paper,  and  musing  on  the  events 
of  the  day  pa,st.  The  quiet  routine 
of  our  life  had  been  broken  in  upon 
to-day  by  a  visit  from  my  Shrop- 
shire travelling-companioni  I  was 
wondering  what  sort  of  impression 
he  had  made  on  my  father,  and  re- 
calling his  gay  and  entertaining 
conversation,  his  wiuuiug  manuei-s. 
and,  abofe  all,  his  nndisguised 
pleasure  at  our  meeting  again. 

*  Is  that  the  way  you  study 
mathematical  WiUf    My  &ther 
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Ftsrldenly  placed  his  li.ind  on  tlie 

book  before  me,  which  was  wrong 

side  upwards,  and  looked  at  me 
^  witii  a  anile.  *  Were  you  working 
'    oat  a  problem  in  your  head  T 

'No,  father;  I  was  thinking  that 

I  "hnnldlike  to  know  ynnr  opinion 

of  iiutter,  and  recalling  the  dark 

ni^t  when  wc  hr^it  met/ 
'  St>eaking  of  your  first  meetbg, 

Will,  liov  did  you.  know  that  Mr. 

Rntter  was  not  Fome  plausible 
i  y*>nii;(  sharper  practising  on  your 
'    cn^uiity,  when  y<'ii  volunteered 

thX  Uma  to  him,  on  your  travebp 

eh}  Was  it  .1  belief  in  phjTBtQg* 

vmy  that  did  itf 
'ShmiM  yon  have  doubted  him 

yourself   l  acked. 
*  Well,  I  confess  there  are  worse 

gnides  to  cheneter  than  tiie  iaee ; 

and  his  m  nut  a  deoetftfkil  one. 

^Mistever  faults  he  lias,  cunning 

and  duplicity  are  not  arty^D^d.  the 

naaiber.* 

I  tiMii^t  mf  father  spoke  seri- 

ously. 

*You  don^  like  him,*  X  began, 

aad  stopped, 

*Ye3,  my  boy,  I  do.  I  already 
fed  strongly  interested  in  him,  and 
liiall  put  no  obsfeaele  in  the  way  of 

your  intimacy.  ■  Your  characters 

are  widelv  (!it*prrTit,  T  think;  but 
these  very  ditiere  rices  I  observe 
may,  iu  some  sort,  be  mutually 
mtinV 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this, 
father.  You  know.  I— I  don't 
make  friends  quicKly  ;  indeed, 
there  are  few  people,  I  think,  who 
vodd  care  to  make  my  friendship ; 
hot  with  Kntter  it  has  been  other- 
I  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
know  liim  better,  and  I  th^okhe 
feels  the  s.uue  towards  nie.' 

My  father  was  lookiiig  at  me 
thouhtfolly  as  I  spoke.  Hesighed 
ad  kid  down  his  pen. 
I  *  What  you  say  does  not  surprise 
nie.  WiU.  My  grey  hair  a  don't 
mkt  me  forget  that  I  was  once 
yntr  age.  I  have  often  wondered, 
By  lad,  that  von  hagre  never  made 
aiy  friends  of  your  own  age.  Your 
nature  is?  a  warm,  enthuRi{\«*tic  one ; 
aid  1  know  what  a  friends]ii{) 
would  be  in  your  case.  Let  me 
vara  Tou,  thsDr-wit  bow  yon  enter 
it-^aoi  how  yon  f  ami  its  le- 


quirements  (of  these  tilings  we 
have  often  talked  together; — but 
let  me  warn  you  against  unreason- 
able expectations  from  it.  This 
kiUfl  more  friendships  than  ttfr 
chery.  We  give  much,  but  wo 
expect  ncM-e  in  return.  Our  very 
love  rendeiri  us  exacting  ;  and  then 
diaappoiutment,  weakened  conh« 
denoe,  and,  in  the  end,  estrange- 
ment, is  the  result.  Against  this 
— the  bane  of  many  a  real  and 
warm  friendship— T  would  guard 
you.  Now.  as  tu  this  invitation  to 
yonr  Menas:  of  oonrsc,  yuu  wish 
to  acoept  itf 

Tt  was  then  and  there  arranged 
that  I  should  do  so  ;  and  after  a 
few  flirt  her  words  of  advice,  de- 
livered witJi  the  aliectiouatetiarncst- 
ness  peculiar  to  him,  my  futhw 
bade  me  leave  him  to  his  woric 
I  retired  to  my  room  pondering  on 
his  words. 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  time 
appointed  for  my  Ttsit  to  Rotter 
had  arrived.  He  resided  in  a  plei^ 
sant  suburban  village,  whose  beau- 
ties one  would  fear  to  extol  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  falling  into 
raptures  over  a  Cockney  paradise. 
And  yet,  that  bright  l^ovember 
afternoon,  when  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  tinie,  there  was  beauty 
enough  around  to  have  won  the 
admiration  of  the  most  orthodox 
taste.  WhenlarrivedatElmfielde 
—  the  name  of  the  house  d  which 
I  was  in  search—  T  was  somewhat 
startled  to  find  there  wa.s  a  lodge 
at  the  gate,  and  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees  before  me.  In  the  distance, 
I  caught  a  perspective  j^impse  of 
hot-houses  and  shrubberies.  I 
walked  up  the  broad  gravel  path, 
carrying  my  bag,  and  looking  in 
amazement  at  the  lawns  and  tlower- 
beds  stretching  aronnd.  Of  Buttocks 
&mily  or  position  I  knew  nothing, 
exce])t  that  he  had  no  father  living, 
and  was  an  only  son.  T  f<'lt  a.s  if 
1  had  made  some  blunder,  when  a 
tall  footman  ushered  me  into  a 
handsome  libraiy,  and  relieved  me 
of  my  carpet-bag,  with  an  air  of 
impressive  resj^f^t.  But  when  the 
door  soon  o])ened,  and  a  lady  en- 
tered, and  shook  me  w  anuly  by  the 

hand^  I  f  eR  at  ease  agaia 
'How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Mr. 
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Hamilton.  I  have  hccn  lon^ngto 
make  your  acquaintaiK-o.  My  son 
'will  regret  that  ha  wa^  not  here  to 
reeeiTe  yuu  •  bofwerer,  1m  irill  be 
liODie  mxwf^  iod,  in  hb  tlbsmoe, 
I  can  aBsnre  jva  Uiafc  joa  are  we^ 
eomc* 

'  In  its  musical  fulness  and  di»- 
tmctnesss  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
waa  unlike  any  I  had  em  neatd ; 

added  to  the  warm  and  pleasant 

manners  df  tlic  heaiitiful  woman 
befoie  me,  it  won  my  heart  at 
once. 

I  oottld  only  stammer  forth  my 
swk^ai  l  thanks.  Hawefer,  Idla 

not  feel  it  iiercsj?ary  to  talk  niuch» 
for  tlie  J:uly  eliatted  away,  and 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  my 
einheryaMineBfc.  Shottly  after,  1 
%vas  shown  to  my  room.  It  waB 
all  (ielicategreeu  and  warm  crimson, 
with  a  beautiful  garden -view  set  in 
the  deep  window- tVa me.  There 
were  two  or  three  pictures  on  the 
walla ;  and  I  waa  ming  eameeUy 
at  one  of  them,  which  greatly  at- 
tracted me,  when  T  felt  a  touch 
oi)  my  slicultler,  and  tlio  next  mo- 
ment my  hand  was  chipped  in  that 
of  m}'  friend.  His  greeting  waaaa 
warm  as  I  coold  have  desired  ;  hk 
eyes  welcomed  me  with  their  deep 
blue  earnest  pazc,  and  his  ninntn 
smiled  as  hi.s  only  could.  It  was 
not  a  feminine  mouth,  by  the  way, 
bnt  one  of  thai  rare  beanty  whidi 
adds  tenderness  to  a  man's  faoe^ 
without  detracting  from  its  force 
of  ex'pre-asion. 

*  Weil,  i  have  got  you  down  here 
at  laet,  Hamilton.  Tm  so  ^ad  to 
aee  you.  Been  my  mothor  and 
aiflter,  of  course  V 

T  informed  him  that  the  latter 
pleasure  was  still  to  come. 

*  Make  haste.  thcn|  and  let's  go 
down  and  iinian  the  introdnetions. 
Kates  all  anxiety  to  see  yoo,  I 
expect,  for  I  have  been  exciting 
her  curiosity  aboot  you  far  weeks. 
Come  along.' 

My  eyea  had  again  wmdered  to 
the  picture  which  engaged  my  at- 
tention at  the  moment  w lieu  Rutter 
entered.  I  felt  impelled  to  r  k 
some  questions  about  it.  It  was  a 
fine  engraving  representing  some 
heroine  of  tragedy — Desdemona,  I 
belien^in  aU  her  pori^  and  woe 


standinsT  like  a  saintly  qncen  in 
noble  st^rri'W.  But  it  w;u^  some- 
thing in  tile  fuce  that  arretted  me. 
Ther^  before  me,  were  the  ytatj 
features  of  my  hostess — the  mmm 
fine  brow  ami  dark  hair,  the  name 
earnest  eyes  and  b-autitul  lips. 
1  turned  to  Butter,  and,  hovering 
over  hia  &ce,  caught  the  nrtf  aamo 
look.  It  was  mother  and  aon;  I 
could  not  doubt  it. 

*  Now,  have  you  solved  tlic  mjn- 
tery,  Hamilton  ?  I  see,  thnu^u'li,  i>y 
your  looks  that'^ou  have.  Yes, 
alM  at  it  well  pt  ia  a  laee  th«t 
will  hear  inspection.  Tliat  lady  ia 
my  mother — a  stage  play rr  a  few 
years  back.  You  there  see  her  as 
she  is.  or  rather  was,  known  to  the 
BHtiali  imhiie.  Toa  have  joat  now 
seen  her,  aa  "Mxb,  Jacob  Bntter,  tho 
wife  of  a  man  who  made  a  hand- 
some fortune  by  trade,  and  r«?- 
teeuiedhimselt  happy  m  £»harin;_'-  liis 
wealth  with  isuch  a  woman.  Are  you 
mneh  ahoeked  I  Ton  did  not  anp- 
poae,  I  ahoold  think,  that  you  were 
making  the  acquaintanee  of  a  play* 
actress's  family  V 

'  I  am  surprised,*  I  replied. 

*  Yon  don't  like  what!  haretold 
TOu,'  s;iid  Kutter,  odkmiin^  *  Your 
lather  is  a  clergyman:  and  yon 
prohably  have  been  taognt  to  regard 
a  play-iiouse  as  a  pest-house.  X 
might  have  known  as  much.  I 
supi)ose  I  ought  to  have  UM  you 
of  thia  before.  Be  amdid,  now,  . 
Hamilton,  and  tell  me  whether  yon 
reallv  regard  my  niulher  as  a  .sort 
of  uluiai  leper— a  person  that  good 
fblka  ought  to  ahnn.'  , 

There  was  warmth  hidden  under  | 
this  air  of  irony,  1  could  see.  ' 

'  I  hope  I  have  learned  a  little 
more  charity  from  my  ^  father's 
teacliing  than  your  words  imply,'  I 
answered,  'What  you  teU  m«  ; 
seems  strange,  I  conle.ss ;  but  let 
me  know  ynur  mother,  Kutter,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  1  shall  resjieei  and 
admire  her  as  much  ab  even  you 
wonld  desire^' 

*  Forgive  me,  Hamilton^  if  I 
spoko  hastily ;  but  I  have  been 
taki'U  aback  before  now  l)y  timling 
certain  curious  results  follow  fruui 
the  above  diadosnrea  At  school, 
I  fonght  mqr  own  way  well  enough. 
It  was  only  onee  that  a  feUow 
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(k(^l  u)  -Ask  me  how  "  Lady  Mac- 
Aiy other  altiinMi  to 
m$  nflihar WIS  never  uttered  again 

k  my  presence.  But  it  ]i;is  been 
since  then  that  T  have  found  ]>eoj)lc 
kokiug  &hyly  at  me  on  leaniiiig 
■7  ptrantage.  Tom  know,  w#  an 
under  a  doable  disadvantage  heni 
My  father  made  his  money  by  soan- 
boiliug  in  Lambeth  ;  and  so  folks 
wLo  don't  care  about  our  tlit'atrical 
aauicedeutswillofteii  take  umbrage 
at  tiie  pateinal  aneestry.  They 
may  be  vulgar-minded  |)eople,  for 
the  most  i>art,  I'll  allow  ;  but  it's 
gaUing,  nevertheless ;  and  darts 
thrown  by  such  hauds  wouud  thin- 
ddiMdaMaeldi^  I  can  teU  yoo.* 

'BaaMnibery  you  were  ready  to 
anioonstrue  my  look  of  surprise 
jnitnow.  Perhaps  you  carry  your 
aemitiveness  on  this  score  to  an 
ezj^erated  degree.  Though  I  can 
aafiatMid  certain  prejndioea 
against  your  motber*8  profeesion, 
yet  I  don't  see  how  any  liberal  or 
chariiably-minded  person  ^ 

'Kat  a  word  more;  I  know  all 
yoB  wonU  aaj,  Hanriltnn  Tba 
fli  .  ' .  ery  jaa  have  made  does  not 
offend  you  as  it  does  some  folks; 
nor,  if  I  had  thought  it  would, 
sh(»uld  I  have  ever  asked  you  to 
my  mothers  house.  Let's  godown- 


We  deaeendad  to  the  drawing- 
loom,  where  Mra.  Kutter  and  her 
daragliter  awaited  us.  For  the  tirst 
moment  mv  eyes  were  dazzled  uu 
Mteriuf.  Tben  were  aaveral  lamps 
diapninn  about  on  tables  and 
atands,  and  their  soft  radiance  was 
leflected  in  the  minors  on  the 
vails.  The  air  of  light  and  warmth, 
and  the  odour  of  fresh  flowm  that 
pervaded  the  nMNn,  were  as  a  ple»> 
.<;:it  greeting  on  opening  the  domr. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 
was  a  conservatory,  also  well- 
ligiiied,  and  I  could  see  the  ligure 
ef  aiy  bosteaa  and  bar  daughter 
amongst  planta.  lfo.Bnttar 
he,'ird  us  enter,  and  came  for- 
ward, looking  more  beautiful,  I 
thought,  than  any  womau  I  had 
ever  seen.  Her  drees  was  aonis 
dark  uki  Insteoiia  ailk,  and  in  her 
lair  wain  woven  gttm  tfiomf 
leaves. 

'Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 


daughter,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  then 
some  and  teQ  me  what  aanat  be 

done  with  this  oleander.  Doyoa 
understand  gardening?' 

I  was  conscious  of  the  prr-^ence 
of  a  goddess  draped  in  cloudy 
maeliii,  to  whom  I  bowed  awk- 
wardly on  entering  the  conser* 
vatory,  but  I  wa-s  too  bashful  to 
take  a  closer  inspection,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  friendly  oleander  and 
botany  at  once.  Ere  long,  1  grew 
bold  enough  to  aean  this  airy  being 
aura  ekaMy,  and  Ibond  tbeae  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  humanity 
than  I  had  supposed.  It  was  no 
goddess,  but  a  simple  uleasant- 
]0(^in£[  girl,  wbo  was  bovering 
abont  ner  biotber  and  the  flowers, 
and  scolding  Rupert,  tlie  old  wolf- 
hound, §ar  npertting  her  geca- 
niunis. 

*  Ought,  now,  a  great  clumsy  old 
fsUow  like  von  to  poke  bis  noee 
into  a  ladyTi  greenkonaet  How 

dare  you,  sir,  come  amongst  my 
flowers  !  Oh,  look  ;  he  knows  I'm 
ficoiding,  Hob.  See.  the  tears  are 
sonnng  into  bis  big  eyee— tbe 
bypocrite !'  and  the  young  giri  bent 
over  the  shaggy  old  dog,  and  patted 
his  head,  wlule  she  eoolded  him  in 
venr  pretty  fashion. 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  wo 
lirooeeded  to  the  dining-room.  By 
the  end  ol  tbe  linA  soniae  I  was 
chatting  away  witli  my  n^w  friends 
with  a  pleasant  frd  lorn  that  would 
iiave  astonished  me,  I  suppose, 
oonld  I  bavs  been  a  speotator  of 
■ufsdl 

There  was  an  air  of  nni  >n  and 
aflfection  between  Afrs.  llutJ*  r  and 
her  children  very  pleasant  to  be- 
hold. She  seemed  youthful  enough 
in  cbaracter  to  aaeoeiate  bereelf 
with  their  tastes  and  pursuits, 
without  losing  anything  of  mater- 
nal inlluence  or  dignity  thereby. 
I,  who  had  never  known  more  than 
n  frtbec^a  love,  looked  on  tben 
with  a  atiaaiBe  intereat,  and  s  new 
unknown  yearning  at  my  heart. 
There  was  music  when  we  returned 
to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  llutter 
poeeeaaad  am  voice, and  both  she 
and  her  daughter  played  and  eang 
admirably.  We  were  soon  deep  in 
Tlialhcrg  and  Rossini,  and  a  happy 
evening  glided  awiftliy  away.  My 
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sleep  tkat  iiight  was  brighti>aed  hj 


CILVPTER  ITT. 

H<nr  pleasantly  time  sped  on 
during  tlie  first  ^vcck  I  passed  at 
Klinfields,  I  need  not  stay  to  relate. 

The  luutttid  attraction  liutter 
and  I  had  felt  on  our  first  meeting 
mm  a  true  Inafeitiet  There  was 
a  warmth  and  openness  in  his 
nntnre  that  qnickly  endeared  him 
to  me;  and  all  our  sympathy 
of  tastes  and  opinions,  that  diver- 
lity  of  chancier  tibat  gives  zest  to 
a  irieudsliip  and  is  essential  to  its 
perfection  w;"^  not  wantin;^  to  ours. 
From  the  conversation  between  us 
the  afternoon  of  my  ai  rivals  and 
from  oertam  remarks  that  fell  from 
my  hostess  doling  my  vlsit^Iconld 
perceive  that  the  family  stood 
socially  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position.  The  humble  ori^n  of 
Mr.  Rutter  (who  had  been  tlie  sole 
architect  of  his  fortune),  and  his 
wife's  fbrmcr  connexion  with  the 
sta^e,  opprated  as  di-rulvantages 
whicn  neither  e<hication  nor  natural 
refinement  could  entirely  remove. 
The  eflbct  of  these  things  tras  to 
create  in  Butter  a  certsm  bitter 
and  netnlant  si)irit  at  times;  and  I 
rmild  see  that  his  prido,  orperliapn 
hi.H  8elf-rei5i>ect,  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept  as  a  concession  from 
society,  or  upon  uneaual  terms, 
the  priYileges  he  regarded  as  their 
right. 

TJnt  it  was  not  until  I  luul  pi  id 
more  than  one  visit  to  Kimiiuld^ 
tiiat  I  discoverad  tbeoe  and  other 

things  concerning  my  friends* 

First,  let  me  f«'ay  a  word  as  to 
the  Boriety  of  tlie  neiglihourhood 
in  which  my  friends  lived,  or  rather 
the  society  that  I  met  in  their 
liouse.  The  j)eople  who  frequented 
Elmfields  nught  for  the  most  part 
be  classed  under  two  heads — 
namely,  those  who  came  to  fawn 
and  tiatter,  and  those  who  came  to 
patronize  Mnk  Rntter  and  her 
family.  In  number  they  were 
pretty  equally  divided ;  and  it  is 
oidy  fdvinj*  <liie  justice  to  state 
tliat  each  jiarty  played  its  respec- 


tire  rdle  with  yigour  and  consis- 
tency. I  have  seen  Butter's  lips 
as  tightly  compi'esscd,  his  cheek 

,  as  flushed,  under  the  insolent 
politeness  of  the  one  as  under 
the  unbluahing  ijvcophaucy  of  the 
Others.  He  woua  sometimea  bmrat 
out  with  a  speeeh  that  made 
liis  mothers  visitore  stare  at 
him  with  unfeigned  amazemeut, 
creating  thereby  an  impression  that 
he  TOi  either  ^delightfully  satiri- 
eal*  or  'decidedly  impertineoty* 
according  to  which  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  classes  the  visi- 
tors belonged.  More  than  once  T 
have  been  him  get  up  and  leave  tiie 
room,  nnable  to  tolerate  some  ill- 
bred  guest;  and  thon^  Mrs.  Rtitter 
would  trivp  no  signs  01  her  disquiet, 
hut  euiitiuue  to  talk  with  hcruMual 
eiwe,  her  glance  would  follow  her 
son  to  the  A6ot  and  her  thou^ta 
beyond  it  How  this  sort  of  anta- 
gonism towards  society  chafed  and 
wounded  his  proud  and  sensitive 
nature  I  readily  divined. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Elmhelds 
was  a  Mr.  Pierpoint— a  stately  per- 
sonage, who  resided  in  a  fine  man- 
sion near,  and  drove  over  to  Mrs, 
liutter's  occasionally  m  liif  rarriago. 
He  always  cameumiccompanied  Dy 
his  wife  or  daughters,  for  the 
families  were  not  on  visiting  terms. 
Mr.  Pierpoint  had  resided  in  Italy, 
and  was  a  connoi.s.seur  of  ])aintings. 
He  was  a  collector  of  coins,  .and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society: 
moreover,  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  *  claims  of  genius'  and 
the  true  position  of  *tho  artist,* 
Krofcssinj?  a  liberality  of  jud foment 
and  au  upprecittliveiieia.s  of  tiu*tc 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
geneiaL  This  gentleman  was  an 
especial  aversion  of  Ihitter's.  for 
not  all  his  (Mr.  Fierpoint's)  line- 
sounding  speeches  and  sinuilated 
enthusiasm  could  hide  from  him 
the  fiict  that  he  looked  down  upon 
them  all,  and  only  condescended  to 
enter  tln  ir  house  because  it  cf>n- 
tained  some  of  the  best  water- 
colour  drawings  in  the  neiglihour- 
bood. 

*I  sav,  mother,  why  do  you  let 

that  fellow  come  here  aTidturn  over 
the  portfolios,  and  yviss  his  criti- 
cisms on  our  books  and  pictures  in 
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this  way  f  said  Rntter,  one  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  liall-door  had 
dused  ou  Mr.  Fierpoint.  'What 
4m  1m  inesn  by  cooling  here  wttli- 
inl  kh  vrde  or  daughters,  Fd  like 
to  know  ?  Does  he  tliink  that  you 
and  Kate  are  not  tit  associates  for 
them,  that  he  always  comes  alone  1 
1 8w«ar  HI  go  onsc  to  his  piftoe 
an  d  oxnmie  Mb  drawing-room 
throiii,'!i  an  eye-glass,  as  though  it 
were  a  museum,  and  piuss  comments 
on  his  chairs  and  taoles  before  his 
wife  and  daughters,  whom  I'll 
pohtely  ignore,  HI  he  ever  shows 
nimself  here  again and  Butter, 
who  had  worked  himself  into  a 
heat,  glarf'<l  savagely  at  Mr.  Pier- 
points  handsome  carriage  and  pair 
<f  btj8  M  it  passed  tiie  window. 

'I  rather  tUnk  Mr.  FSerpoinI 
foncies  he  confers  an  immense 
obhgatioii  upon  us  by  ai»pearing 
here  at  all,'  remarked  Kate,  look- 
ing up  demurely  from  her  work. 
'1  on  sure  it  is  "nay  kind  of  such 
^  clever  gentleman,  and  related  to 
«o  many  of  the  nobility  too  as  he 
is,  to  c.il!  here  and  instruct  us  on 
art  and  foreign  galleries.  If  he 
Mrts  mther  too  biosdlj  th«t  he 
would  like  to  pnrdiase  all  the 
prettiest  things  m  our  house,  it's 
only  because  his  taste  is  so  highly 
cultivated,  I  suppose,  and  he  is 
leeb  a  lofer  of  art  he  can^t  help  it, 
I  (larft  say.' 

*He%5  a  CTcat  humbug,  and  I 
know  yon  tiiink  so,  Kate;  but  he 
is  not  worth  discussing,  so  let's 
change  the  subject.  Now,  what 
about  the  dinner-party  for  ThnrS' 
dq^— lire  tlic  people  all  coming  f 

"Hi'^y  have  accepted,'  replied 
Mrs.  iLuttcr.  '  T  hope  you  will  pre- 
vail U][K>n  your  friend  Mr.  Hamilton 
Thursday  with  ns. 
We  shall  have  some  young  people 
in  the  evening,  and  as  Kate  has  set 
her  heart  on  a  dance,  we  shall  want 
cavaliers.' 

*0f  course  you  will  stay  now, 
Mr.  HsmiHottT  said  Miss  Butter. 
*You  could  not  do  otherwi.se,' and 
of  course  I  replied  that  I  was  of  a 
like  opmion. 

I  was  dressing  for  dinner  on 
the  Thursday  evening,  when, 
hitring  a  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
onisi^-diive,  I  looked  oat,  and 


espied  a  shabby  one-horse  fly 
driving  up  to  the  dtH>r.  Some  one 
alighted  therefrom  who  could 
scarcely  be  a  guest,  for  he  wore  a 
morning-dress  and  a  white  sport- 
ing-looking hat.  He  entered  the 
house,  and  I  heard  a  servant  sum- 
mon Mrs.  Huttcr  immediatelv. 
Shortly  after  Rntter  knocked  hastily 
at  my  door  to  ask  for  a  botUe  of 
eau  dc  Coh)^ne  that  was  on  the 
mantel]>icce  in  my  room. 

'  My  mother  has  fainted  ;  don't 
name  it  to  Kate  when  you  come 
down ;  she  will  be  better  presently.* 

He  spoke  in  a  quick  nervous 
way,  and  looked  ezdted,  but  said 
no  more. 

When  i  descended  to  the  tlraw- 
ing-room,  the  guesis  were  nearly 
air  assembled,  and  a  bos  of  con- 
versation filled  the  room.  Jlrs. 
Kutter,  looking  very  liandsome, 
but  unusually  pale,  was  doing  the 
honours  of  her  honso  with  her 
customary  ease  and  self-possession. 
Butter  was  sitting  alone  hi  the 
shadow  of  the  window-curtsins  at 
the  fnrther  end  of  thu  room. 

*  What's  the  matter  ?'  said  I,  go- 
ing up  to  him.  '  A  pretty  sort  of 
a  host  yon  are.  I  suppose  I  must 
introduce  myself  to  your  guests.* 

'  There  is  one  yonder  who  re- 
quires no  introduction.  You  have 
seen  that  ^^ffemon  bdore,  I  think.* 

As  Butter  spoke,  the  servant 
ushered  into  the  room  a  tall,  hand* 
some  man,  dressed  in  a  morning 
coat  and  sheplierd's  plaid  trousers. 
It  did  not  require  a  moment's  in- 
spection to  reoognise  in  him  the 
mysterious  traveller  of  our  last 
year's  t<mr  who  had  intnxhioed 
nimself  to  us  at  Gloucester  under 
the  name  of  Wilson. 

'We  had  not  calculated,  you  see, 
on  this  addition  to  our  party  to- 
day. It's  an  honour  I  lind  too 
.  much  for  me.  If  I  beliave  like  a 
bear,  don't  get  savage,  Hamilton. 
My  temper  will  probably  be  tried, 
and  I'm  not  a  saint,  you  know.  I 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  a 
carving-knife  at  dinner;  keep  an 
eye  on  me,  I  say.' 

Though  iiutter  tried  to  laugh  otf 
his  disquiet,  it  was  evident  tmit  he 
was  very  ill  at  ease ;  bat  he  joined 
the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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room,  nnd  set  himself  at  work  to 
eutcrtaiu  vnthoiit  Siiyit).£;  more. 

If  I  had  been  suiprised  at  the 
appeanmee  of  Mr.  Wilaon  ia  Mm 
Bottor^B  drawhig-foom,  I  wis  noi 
Imb  so  at  liis  manners  and  oon- 
versatiou.  With  perfect  gtwd 
breetlinj?  lie  .ij>ulogized  for  his 
dress,  expkiiiiiu^  that  through  an 
aoddint  hk  luggage  had  not 
arrived,  and  statiiur  that  he  could 
not  have  ventured  to  make  his 
appearance  but  for  tlio  amiable 
persistency  of  his  hostess,  who 
ivmild  not  bear  of  Kk  dinins  ia 
tlie  library.  I  thouc^ht  a  look  of 
momentary  disdain  flashed  out  of 
Mrs.  Rutter's  dark  eyes  an  he  spoke, 
"but  slie  merely  bowed  and  conti- 
nued her  converaation  with  her 
neighboar.  Mr.  WUaon  ouietlv 
aaated  himself  on  a  sofa  ana  took 
up  a  book.  Certainly  he  was  not 
a  person  t<>  coni{»runiise  hisfrii'n<ls. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfectly 
polite  and  nnaaamniiig  than  hia 
manner.  Thm  was  not  tba  iaast 
trace  of  the  itinerant  showmnn  of 
the  Shropshire  lanes  a])out  him, 
and  I  could  with  diihculty  recon- 
cile that  character  witii  the  man 
before  me.  When  we  repaired  to 
the  dining-room,  he  took  his  part 
in  the  conversation  with  imob- 
trusiveness.  Graduaily  he  ^ew 
brighter,  talked  with  more  ability 
and  wit  and  before  the  dessert 
appeared  was  amusing  the  whole 
table  by  his  lively  sallies  and 
pungent  remarks ;  this,  too,  with- 
out any  elibrt  or  auy  apparent 
desire  to  lead  the  eoufeiMitiOD. 
Kjate  seemed  delisted  with  the 
entertaining  stran;;er ;  and  even 
Ilutter,  thongh  he  never  addressed 
Mr.  Wilson,  regained  his  cheerful- 
ness on  behoKliug  how  agreeable 
he  made  himself  to  lus  mothers 
guests.  Mrs.  Rutter  was  the  only 
one  whose  face  looked  clouded,  it 
Wcis  the  same  when  we  returned  to 
the  drawiug  rooui  and  the  other 
foests  arriTed.  Mr.  Wilaon  offered 
to  i)lay  (iuadrilles  and  waltzes 
(whicli  he  did  very  l>rilliantl^)  for 
the  young  ones  to  dance  to.  Then 
he  volunteered  to  accompany  the 
singers,  and  sang  also  himself  in  ft 
fine  mellow  bass  Toice.  He  wm 
deddediy  the  moet  popular  peitQii 


in  the  room  both  with  yoiutf  and 

old. 

*  I  can't  think  who  this  visitor  of 
mamma's  ii»  Mr.  Hamilton,'  said 
Kate,  as  we  stood  bj  the  con- 
servatory-door in  the  ])anse  of  a 
waltz.  '  Robert  makes  a  mystery 
of  him,  and  wont  tell  me.  I  seem 
to  have  some  recollection  of  his 
face,  bat  I  hftve  not  the  least  idea 
when  or  where  I  have  seen  him 
before,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
like  him  or  not,  thongh  he  is  very 
agreeable.  iSee,  he  is  taking'  mamma 
to  the  piano.  Let  ns  go  neater,  I 
never  tire  of  listening  to  her.' 

The  stranger  seated  himself  .it 
the  piano,  and  after  ])la3  in:4  a  few 
briiliaut  chords,  commenced  the 
aooompamment  to  the  song,  wMch, 
after  A  little  hesitation  and  tremn* 
lousness  at  the  commencement. 
Mrs.  Itutter  sang  with  wonderful 
power  and  expression.  AVe  stood 
close  bv  'j  and  wheu  the  sung  was 
oonehided  and  the  voom  filled  with 
a  murmur  of  aj^laose.  Iconld  hear 
Mr.  Wilson  say,  *  You  nave  not  lost 
your  voice,  Ann,  I  find.  Tell  me 
where  I  can  speak  to  you  alone.* 
I  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Butter's  reply, 
but  I  saw  her  &ce  reflected  in  a 
mirror  opposito ;  it  had  %  troabled 
look. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the 
guests  took  their  leave.  I  was 
standing  in  the  hall  witnessing  the 
last  departures,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  iadjr  had  lost  her 
cloak. 

'  Will  you  see  if  it  is  iu  the  con- 
aemtorr,  Mr.  Hamiltonf  said 
Kate^  who  was  taking  leave  of  her 

friend. 

I  returned  to  the  drawing-n)om, 
aud  eutering  the  conservatory  found 
the  eloak  on  a  seat  near  the  door. 

'  Lewis,  jon  have  no  right  to  ask 
this  of  me.  I  have  abready  mada 

sacrifices  enongh.' 

'  Very  well,  my  dear  Ann  ;  as 
you  like.  You  know  the  conse- 
Qttenees  of  a  refesal  as  well  as  I 
do.' 

The  words  were  uttered  before  I 
had  time  to  discover  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  eentre  of  the  con- 
servatory, stood  Mrs.  Rutter  and 
Mi;  Wilson.    I  snatahed  op  tha 
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dflik,  and  hastened  awjiy.  The 
look  of  faii^ue  oo  Mr&  Ivuttcr'ti 
Imo  itahe  joaiMd     toon  after  in 

llMlibnny,  eaased  her  daughter  to 

inquire  anxiously  if  she  frit  ill, 
and  wrung  au  angry  «xciaiua^ii 
from  her  son. 

.  BeCore  the  lunily  were  up  next 
imwiBf ,  Mr  Wttfffn  hiwl  tftfrn  hit 
departure.    I  saw  him  strolling 

leisurely  down  the  drive,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  soon  after  sun- 
liae.  I  had  heard  Mrs.  Butter  go 
down  from  her  room  an  hour  m- 
and  I  heard  her  return  as 
MOD  as  the  hall-door  had  cioeod 
i9on  her  guest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^'  A  ( •  A  T  1  O  X    DAY  S. 

It  was  an  agreeable  incident  in 
■J  ttUYersity  life  when  Batter 
viole  to  me,  at  the  end  of  my 
meond  year  at  Cambridge,  to  say 

that  he  was  coming  down  to  spend 
ten  (lays  with  nie,  in  accortfance 
with  an  old  promise.  He  took 
iDOBt  at  in  hotel,  and  on  aereial 
tmions  entertained  me  and  aoODia 
of  my  college  frieiids  there  in  very 
Hberal  style.  1  am  about  to  recall 
one  evening  which  remains  inde- 
libly stamped  on  my  memory,  and 
vfaiefa,  from  evpnta  that  followed 
afterwards,  kaa  a  stnuiigB  aignifi- 
cance  now. 

We  had  been  out  rm  the  river  all 
the  aftemuouj  and  ikuUcr,  wiiose 
Unnrth  and  aldll  in  rowing 
equalled  tltat  of  the  best  oarsmen 
in  the  University,  had  tired  us  all 
out  We  had  ^rone  back  to  the 
liutel  to  dine,  and  were  sitting  over 
]nai  after  dinner  intlietwmght 
The  vindowa  were  opened,  and  the 
Bummer  breeze  waved  the  white 
curtains  gently  to  and  fro  as  it 
fetule  into  the  room.  From  the 
height  of  gaiety  and  good  spirits, 
Imer  had  gnddenly  sunk  into 
silence.  The  chan..,'e  v.  a-^  si)  niariKed 
that  inv  friend:*  rallied  him  on 
being  'knocked  up'  with  his  exer- 
tions on  the  river.  As  I  knew  that 
his  streofltb  waa  not  so  eaaily  ei- 
hmted,  I  waa  sure  there  waa  aome 
other  cause,  and  talked  away  to 
eover  his  taciturnity.   Ere.  long  he 
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flung  himself  on  the  sofa,  bidding 
me  *  pass  the  bottle,  and  take  his 
ehaii^  He  was  Mhamed  to  own  \L 
but  he  was  confoundedly  sleepy.* 

I  complied,  and  we  agreed  we 
would  allow  him  a  twenty  minutes* 
nap  by  the  dock  on  the  niautel- 
pieca 

<  Time's  just  np,*  cried  Manwood, 
one  of  the  two  other  fellows,  as  the 
clock  stroefc  nineu  *  Hadyour  doae 

out  r 

There  was  no  reply.  Kutter  was 
Imathing  heavily,  and  we  decided 
to  leave  him  alone  till  we  had 
finished  the  bottle  before  us. 

Wo  were  deep  in  a  discussion  as 
to  the  merits  ot  the  last  prize  poem 
{p»  whieh  one  out  of  the  three 
onkioa  pfesent  had  been  an  vnaai^' 
cessful  competitor),  when  a  low 
moan  from  the  sofa  startled  us  all. 
Rutter  was  lying  Avith  his  eyes  half 
open,  muttering  to  himself  in  a 
thiok  and  broken  voice.  I  went 
np  to  the  sofa  and  shook  him.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  mat* 
terin!^  to  himself  as  before. 

*  Is  he  ill  2  What's  the  matter  f 
asked  mr  eompaniona. 

I  made  no  answer.  There  was 
an  unnatural  look  on  his  face,  and 
his  hands  were  rigid  and  cold.  1 
shall  never  forget  the  terror  that 
seized  me  when  snddenlv  he  sat 
vp,  throat  me  awav,  ana,  putting 
ont  his  arms,  cried  in  a  choking 
voice,  with  his  eyes  strained  on 
the  window,  'La — la!  derricre  les 
rideaux,  ne  la  voyez-vous  pas  2 
EUe  ne  me  r6ponds  pas,  elle  a  poor 
de  moi !  Elle  se  cache  !  Elle  8*en 
va!  Oh  Dieu,  aie  piti6  de  moil 
Jo  meurs!  je  meurs !'  and  fell  back 
,on  the  sofi^  as  though  stricken  by 
a  fit. 

*He  spoke  French,  Hamilton,* 
said  Manwood,  starting  up,  *Ia 
he  dreaming  or  delirious  V 

*Give  me  some  water,'  I  cried, 
and  I  loosened  his  neckcloth  and 
sprinkled  his  face.  'Bing  for  some 
brandy,  Camithers.' 

We  dragged  the  sofa  to  the  win- 
dow to  give  him  air.  He  was 
still  moaning,  with  his  eyes  half 
open,  and  muttering  to  himsell 

*■  Liook,  look,*  he  whisj>cred,  with 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  window  cur- 
^ina  waving  in  the  twilight; 
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*  there,  she  is  beckoning  to  me.  8he 
18  beautiful  M  m  wagSi  Wu^im 
tliut   sliadow  dogging  ImT  fltaptf 

Did  Hamilton  speak  f 

*  Yes.  yes,*  I  replied.  *  Yon  are 
ill,  liutter;  you  are  dreaming. 
Here  are  Manwood  and  Carrutbers 
Standing  bv.  Bouse  yourself,  lor 
iglod^s  sake.' 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  words, 
but  went  on  talking  incoherently, 
sometimes  in  French,  sometinieii  m 

three  or  fonr  veara  in  France, 
iv)i  so  much  siiq>rised  to  hear  him 
speaking  a  foreign  tongue.  We 
were  aH  three  too  much  agitated, 
IflflVMr,  to  make  any  MUMMlt 
wptn  it  at  the  time ;  onr  efforts 
were  directed  to  rousini^  him  from 
the  sini^nilar  trance-lLke  stupor 
Hito  which  he  had  fallen.  For 

mam  mmtjm  limgm  it  krtid.  Bm 

limbs  wm  rigid,  Ui  breathing 
stertorous,  and  his  eyes,  thonfcli 
half  closed,  were  dilated  and  tixed. 
From  the  broken  exclamations 
tiuifc  Moaped  him,  he  was  evidently 
mdeigoing  immeM  IMntal  soShk 
iagy  and  at  times  conjured  some 
one  not  to  desert  ium,  ivitb  jmmh 
donate  appeals. 

The  paroxysm,  trMMNu  or  what- 
CMRMT  it  might  be.  pawtl  «wajaft 
quickly  as  it  had  ooae  oa.  Mia 
breathmg  suddenly  grew  calmer, 
his  eyes  regained  tlieir  natural 
ea^ression,  and  before  my  oumpa- 
iiions,  who  hadniihad  m  tha  cm 
for  brandy,  ik»  othar  for  a  doefeor 
—had  time  to  return,  Rutter  was 
sitting  up  and  looking  drowsily 
alxmt  him,  like  one  just  arousod 
from  bleep. 

'Ib  my  twenty  minittaB  npf  ka 
inqoiffad,  turnup  to  Manwood.  *  I 
am  a  shocJcing  host  to-night, 
Tm  afraid and  rising  from  the 
sofa  with  a  dreamy  air.  he  yawned, 
fliMtoiiad  Iteadi;  aid  pamd  €«t 
a  giaoa  of  Seltzer  mUb 

To  our  utter  amazement,  be 
seemed  unconscious  of  what  had 
occurred.  Keitlier  then  nor  after- 
waitds  did  he  make  any  allnaion  to 
it  Mjr  fiMda  took  their  dapa»- 
tara  aJmost  immediately  (the  even- 
ing was  of  course  spoiled) ;  and 
thfllf  Mrangedy  in  an  atikb  ixom  JOfl^ 


to  countennand  the  doctor's  vhdt. 
I  Ind  ImbmI  BMer  freqnantly 

boast  tliat  he  had  never  had  an 
hour*8  illness  in  his  life.  Of  what 
nature  wa.s  the  attack  I  have  de- 
scribed, whether  a  physical  or  a 
bsycholocficai  phenomenon,  I  have 
MMB  WMia  to  daaida  Aa  lida  day. 
I  enly  know  that  liie  next  morning, 
and  even  before  I  quitted  him  that 
night,  1  hitter  was  quite  himself, 
and  never,  at  aav  time,  betrayed 

apirad. 

Six  months  later,  Cliristmas  had 
come,  and  I  was  in  town  again  lor 
the  vacation.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  1  was  to  .spend  the  greater 
part  of  it  atEhnfialda;  and,  ona 
snowy  winter*!  afternoon,  I  waa 
toiling  along  up  the  well-known 
hill  tnat  leil  to  the  house  in  a 
poi^t-chaise  that  had  brought  me 
Mntown.  Jnat  aa  w  kadpaaaed 
through  the  lodge-gate,  a  MowbaQ 
flung  through  the  carriage  window 
and  a  hearty  laugh  announced  to 
me  the  presence  of  Kutter  and  his 
sister. 

'Hovdaywdol  W«  have  bam 
looking  out  lor  fOft  tfaia  kon^ 

Jiamilt<m.' 

Hands  were  thrust  through  tho 
window  aud  waimly  shaken. 

'€bM^  get  oittaad  ilntflk  T0» 
self  with  a  nalk.    HM  JCaM 

offering  to  nm  or  jump  ma  lor  aigr 
sum  1  like  to  name,  she's  frfttrhtta- 
lated  by  the  weath^.' 

'Now,  Bobns,  how  can  jtm  talk 
madk  aonaanse  T  said  Miss  Kutter, 
who  was  muffled  up  in  furs,  aud 
looking  remarkably  pretty  and 
blooming  with  the  cold.  '  I  can 
ruu  and  jump  very  well,  I  know  • 
hat  I  an  aot  going  to  put  mysas 
in  competition  with  folks  trlio  lai^ 
five-barred  gates  and  race  their 
own  horses  on  foot.  How  did  you 
leave  your  friends,  Mr.  Hamilton  V 

'Myfirtte  ia  q«ita  ^vail, thank 
yon ;  but  very  bnay,  of  course.  I 
rather  think  I  have  acted  shabbily 
to  leave  him  just  now.  These  cold 
winters  bring  with  them  an  im- 
nense  accession  of  work  in  poor 
■ai  iiihaa.  apaaldttg  of  that,  Ratter, 
1  have  to  tnank  you  all  for  vour 
very  liheral  donations  to  our  Lu  al 
f  hflritiafli  JBut  iny  fathor  has  irnadft 
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at  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which 
vQlcDuvey  im  thiiuk^  better  tbau 

*Yes;  that  is  the  ouly  thing 
which  embitters  uiie's  enjoyment 
4if  tiii^i  glorioiLs  weather,'  replied 
Mn  Batter.  *  Do  you  kuow  that 
wt  foaod  yesterday  a  poor  woniMi, 
with  a  sick  husband  and  four  chil- 
drao,  without  fire,  and  almost  with- 
out fot»<i,  in  one  of  the  cottages 
imr  the  heath  I  I  m  aune  1  could 
MM^f  «it  nqr  diuMT  kit  a^lit. 
fi>hnun  aud  grapes  seemed  quite 
wicked  after  tlicsi.i,'ht  of  that  small 
loaf  aud  eii^)i^  cttpbonrd  v#  iuil 
ma.' 

/The  poor  ereatures  ivill  not  be 
vihoatmnnlh  or  tod  Imt  eone 

time  to  come,  that's  one  comfort^ 

Kate,'  said  Kutter.  'I  bolieve 
tiiude  nii.serable  cliildren  thuii^'ht 
JOQ  and  my  mother  two  augek 

mmkmtmwho  hU  doffid  iS«ir 
mi  put  oa  pettieogli  ID 

ome  flown  to  their  relief.* 

i  iiatl  before  this  discovered  tliat 
Uthe Kutters  were  not  very  i*o[»u- 
w  anoQgst  the  magnates  the 
BochboiAood,  «id  wm  looM  flit 
ifcyly  by  the  F'ierpoints  and  their 
«*,  they  had  at  lea.st  made  friends 
nosjugst  their  ]it)orer  brethren,  and 
y»e  hailed  with  a  welcome  in  their 
iiM.  jPbr  ike  Mt  «f  ow  mlk 
Vi  diseMsed  the  subject  we  hai. 
started,  and  talked  of  local  distress, 
*ii  Soap  kitchens,  and  coal-funds. 
Butter  was  generous  and  ofKu- 
kaded  euou^  where  mouey  was 
yiied.  He  had  »T»y  fihtMl 
aD.)Tvance  from  his  mdUm,  who 
nn-'l  hoen  left  solo  miardian  and 
tM>ti'.j  of  her  children  under  hei" 
hutiUiuil  s  will,  and  at  three  aud 
^ydji  (the      hie  fikftlier  had  ap- 
iNated  for  hm  eoming  into  posses- 
son  of  his  property)  he  would  in- 
writ  a  handsome  fortune.    Tt  was 
joe  of  his  hobbies  to  talk  of  what 
>i  riioald  do  when  that  time 
«Mi,tedlmiUM«laiintlie«ii> 
Mtit  We  got  off  inttewi 
jww,  and  R  utter  was  planning  an 
ideal  estate,  covered  with  model 
•ttagea    peopled    with  model 
^iffiks.  wken  tlie  kQd  baying  of  a 
j^and  the  sight  of  Bapert  tum- 
Miag  and  ie^ping  ^tain^  Hm 


snow  warned  us  of  our  approach  to 
the  house,  wliose  windows  gle;uucd 
o«ft  brightly  through  the  iaUiu|^ 
Jiight. 

*\Voll,  -when  that  day  comes, 
mind  you  make  m»^  rector  of  your 
parish,'  aaid  1;  *  that  viili^e  waU 
just  suit  me.' 

'  lull  iniinlliitniif  ttii  ftwilM 
schools  and  the  old  women  ante 
bo  under  my  control.  That's  a  ]>ro- 
niise,  llob,  isn't  it?'  rejoined  Kate. 

^Certttiul/1  With  two  such 
flMbii  ecHipinloia  socceaa 
will  be  oertam,  Now  you  are  botk 
making  a  joke  of  it,  but  /  am 
speakin^r  seriously.  Why,  with  a 
good  will,  a  long  purse,  and  a  little 
patience,  should  not  all  this  be 
praflticablet  Ton  tfanik  me  an  en- 
ilwMiaat,  HMnilton,  and  here's 
common-sense  Kate  laughing  at 
nu'  in  iier  sleeve  ;  l»ut  one  day  I'll 
tihow  you  matter-ol'-iact  iolks  what 

.poor  liithtwiawp  tun  do^  WMh  aa 

you  dispara^  bir  crotchety  md 
Highty  and  mjwwtieal  as  jim 

think  her.' 

It  i>as  enthusiasm,  and  I  knew 
it  al.  the  time,  but  I  laved  lum  for 
it  none  the  less.  Bnttei'a 
iinww  tiunni  tft  fmntnr  ndmntiicn 
than  when  some  generous  idea 
stirred  it.  At  such  times  there 
was  a  nersuiisiveuess  in  his  voice,  a 
nhMMiitility  in  bis  argument^  ttaMt 
iBMinated  if  it  did  not  eonvinee 
tlie  judgment.  It  was  so  now, 
wJiilst  lie  seriously  followed  up  the 
subject,  and  tried  to  prove  to  us 
that  the  Utopia  he  pictured  waa 
«ot  ae  impossible  aa  lie  Ibcnuhl 
It  was  not  the  first  or  the  Tasi 
bright  delusion  that  possessed  him. 

*  1  tliought  you  must  have  all 
lost  your  way  in  the  snow.  I  was 
jnat  medMang  despatching  aaM»> 
senger  with  a  lantern,  in  proper 
Christmas  fashion,*  said  Mrs.  Kutter 
with  a  smile,  as  we  entered.  *  The 
ilinner-beU  will  ring  directly :  make 
haste  aud  dress^  gentlomeD.' 

Jm  a  fern  mmiitea  we  were  all 
Mated  at  the  diuner-table,  in  high 
spirits.  I  have  reason  to  recollect 
the  evening  well,  for  it  was  the  last 
thoroughly  cheerful  one  I  ever 
apant  at  EfanficUb.  ThoofbliuMV 
it  not  then,  I  was  paymg  my  laat 
mdag  tbatiwepitabtB  roofc 

B  a 
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A  First  FriendsJuji, 


[July 


The  nezl  danr  "wts  Sanday.  J% 
fose  bright  and  fine,  with  a  plea* 

sant  sound  of  bells  in  the  frosty- 
air.  I  was  standing  at  the  wind  n  w 
with  Miss  Kutter  after  breakfaat, 
admirinj[  the  untrodden  eheefc  of 
mofw  berore  us,  when  our  attentioii 
was  directed  by  Rutter  to  some 
curious  footmacks  just  under  the 
window. 

'How  in  the  world  could  they 
eome  there?  he  ezdaimed.  '  Has 
any  one  been  tampering  with  our 
windows  in  the  night  1  Look,  here 
are  traces  of  footmarks  all  round ; 
and,  by  Jove  !  there's  something 
dropped  in  the  'Snow,  below.' 

He  opened  the  window  and 
stepped  out.  The  something  in  the 
snow  was  a  cigar  rn'<c  made  of 
ebony,  with  bteel  ornaments.  There 
was  plain  evidence  that  some  one 
had  been  roaming  round  the  house 
in  the  night. 

'  How  very  odd,*  said  Rutter,  ex- 
amining the  case  narrowly.  '  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I  have  seen 
this  in  my  fiitbei's  handi^  yean 
agOw  It  was  kept  in  my  mother's 
dressing-case  after  his  death,  I  re- 
collect. 

'  Well,  really,  this  is  very  singu- 
lar/ remarked  Kate,  as  her  orother 
returned  to  the  window.  '  Had  we 

not  better  tell  mamma  7  You  know 
the  strong-box  is  kept  in  tliis  room. 
I  am  always  so  terrified  about 
thieves  :  I  lie  awake  expecting  them 
every  nigh^  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
hear  them  ocnning  up  the  stain 
,  -twenty  times  a  night  now.' ' 

'  I  don't  see  that  you  need,'  re- 
plied Rutter.  'There's  nothing 
Teiy  ahurming  in  the  discovery  we 
have  made ;  but  stiU,  I  would  not 
name  it  to  my  mother,'  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  little  hesitation,  'it 
would  only  fidget  her, perhaps, and 
do  no  good.' 

Butter  looked  meditatively  out 
■upon  the  snowy  distance  as  he 
spoke,  and  closeclthe  window  again. 
Kate  declared  that  with  two  such 
gallant  defenders  as  her  brother 
and  niysclf,  ahe  ought  not  to  feel 
f  r  i  i:  ] ! !  encd,  she  supposed ;  but  with 

all  (ieferonce  to  our  vsloori  she 
really  and  truly  did. 

*  Who  have  we  here,  I  wonder,' 
exclaimed  MissRuttcr,  shortly  after, 


as  the  figure  of  a  small  boy  in  cor* 
dnroys  appeared  toiling  up  the 

drive,  through  tlie  <leep  snow : 
*  one  of  mamma's  pensioners,  I  su]j- 
pose,  coming  to  cook  for  "  granny's 
soup."  Whatisit^Utaeraaaf 

Miss  Rutter  threw  open  the  win- 
dow and  beckimed  the  small  boy 
to  approach. 

*  A  letter  for  the  lady,  from  the 
White  Ram,'  replied  the  lad,  almost 
dislocating  his  neck  in  his  attempts 
to  make  a  becoming  bow. 

Who  can  mamma  s  correspondent 
at  tlie  White  Ram  be,  I  wonder  I 
What  an  odd  seal!  It  looks  like 
•the  impression  of  a  shilling.' 

^lin  Rutter  ran  away  to  take  the 
letter  up  to  her  mamma's  room. 
When  slie  returned,  shortly  tafter, 
ready  for  church,  she  informed  us 
that  Mrs.  Rutter  complained  of  m 
headache,  and  would  remain  ait 
home  this  morning. 

'  1  shall  do  the  same '  remarked 
Rutter  ;  '  I  want  to  reaa  the  Athe- 
nceum,'  and  he  took  up  the  joumid 
with  something  like  a  ftown  on  his 
'ftce. 

*  WliY,  Robert,  how's  thisi  Am 
I  and  Mr.  Hamilton  to  make  our 
appearance  iu  that  great  pew  alone, 
and  be  stared  at  by  all  the  paiiali 
for  two  houn,  as  we  shall  be  if  yon 
don't  accompany  us  T 

*  If  you  will  go  to  church,  T  don't 
see  anything  else  for  yon,  Kate. 
Mv  absence  wont  be  missed  by  any 
01  Iflr.  Mdeauz's  flock,  Fm  sure : 
or  if  so^  it  will  only  he  remarked 
that  one  of  the  black  memben  of 
the  fold  Is  absent.' 

Miss  Rutter  looked  wistfully, 
sadly  at  her  brother  for  a  moment, 
and  then  took  up  her  prayer-book, 
and  we  set  oif  without  another 
word.  I  had  not  known  Rutter 
the  last  two  years  without  discover- 
ing ere  this  that  he  had  small  love 
or  reraence  for  Mr.  Fiideauz  and 
his  ministntions. 

*It  is  a  great  pity  that  my 
brother  allows  his  keen  ])erccption 
of  inconsistency  and  false  profes- 
sion to  influence  him  as  it  does/ 
remarked  Miss  Rutter,  after  we  had 
walked  on  in  silence  for  some  dis- 
tance. *Our  rector's  faults  do  not 
excuse  the  bliortcomings  of  lm 
parishioners.    I  wish— I 
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*Bobert  has   taken    to  reaidiiig 

strange  books  lately,  Mr.  Hamilton 
— (TfTnian  metaphysics  ami  queer 
voluiiie^  Uiatr  he  wout  allovv  me  to 

kokinla  I  iMir  tinjdo  him  no 
food.  WomiBDyMid  especially  yoinig 

ones,  may  be  poor  judges  on  su£ 
subjects :  but  this  1  know,  that 
Bob  huij  lately  ceased  to  take  any 
nteiest  in  my  Sunday-school  class, 
larely  attends  cburcn— and,  wocao 
than  aU,  plamly  hints  to  me  al 
times  his  aeclining  belief  in  things 
which  he  has  still  too  much  reve- 
rence for  and  right  feeling  to  iest 
upon.   Have  yoa  not  remaned 

I  leplied  that  I  liad  ;  that  more- 
over 1  had  held  discussions  with 
Kutter  many  times,  both  orally  and 
by  letter,  and  that  I  knew  that  he 
WIS  IK »  happier  for  the  opinuma  ho 
had  lately  formed. 

*He  is  t«K>  sincere  to  adopt  a 
faith  as  <.>ne  adopts  a  fashion,  or  to 
take  his  reiigiun  simply  as  an  in- 
heritmee  from  thoee  that  have 
gone  helbro  him,*  I  continued.  *•  If 
there  were  more  earnest  doul»tcrs 
amongst  ils,  there  would  be  more 
earnest  believers,  my  father  often 
Letna  hope  that  theae  are 
not  permanent  eonvictions.  I  be- 
li'  V(  there  is  a  period  of  spiritual 
(iuubt  and  difficulty  known  to  al- 
most all  men  of  earnest  minds  in 
early  life.  At  least  I  have  beard 
viae  and  good  men  affirm  it,  and 
my  own  experience  (thoni^h  that 
perhaps  is  wot  worth  meotioni|kg) 
d'tc-y  not  contradict  it.' 

Tiui.  eveuiug  I  and  liutter  sat 
akoe  in  the  dining-room  dlHcnwnng 
tke  sabject  that  had  fonned  the 
theme  of  my  moming^aoonTemtttiDn 
lith  his  sister. 

*Do  you  think,  Hamilton,  that  I 
hold  these  views,  then,  from  pre- 
feceoce,  or  that  I  diaaent  from  re- 
eetved  notiona  menly  because  I 
am  unwilling  to  receive  thenil' 
broke  out  llutter,  suddenly.  '  You 
orthodox,  college-bred  folks  seem 
Id  have  an  idea  that  we  who  do  not 
pi  our  failfa  on  Butler  and  Paley, 
take  no  our  views  either  from  low 
and  selfish  motives,  or  because  we 
wont  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to 
tbmk  on  these  questions.  I  tell 


Qhurdi-going,  10- 

voa  I  AaMthoii(!(ht— yes,  and  to  the 
beat  of  my  ability,  too.  With  what 

result,  you  know.' 

*r  don't  doubt  it,  Tlutter,  and  I 
don't  nresumc  to  condemn  any  man 
who,  having  made  earnest  aeaidi 
after  truth,  aiTivea  at  different  con* 
cdufiions  to  my  own.  But  speaking 
of  cliureh-going  and  church-goers 
(the  point  we  started  from),  you 
will  allow  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hnmhog  amongst  those  adTanced 
phih)eophers  of  the  praaent  day, 
who,  whilst  they  sneer  at  the 
hoUowness  and  formality  of  Church 
services,  the  insincerity  of  preach- 
ers, and  the  woridlineaa  of  eoogre* 
galiona,  prate  about "  natural  piety" 
and  "worshipping  God  in  the 
fields"  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
JSuch  people  talk  edifyingly  enough 
about  the  sins  of  church-goers — 
their  inoonatrtenciesi  their  criti- 
cisms of  bonnetaandfMhiona,  their 
worldly  gossip  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  house  «»f  God ;  hut  it 
often  strikes  me  that  there  is  as 
much  hnmbug  in  the  aentimental 
aoit  of  religion  these  teachers  pro* 
fess,  aa  in  that  of  the  most  incon- 
sistent stickler  for  orthodoxy. 
People  (lout  go  into  the  fields  to 
worship  Qod.  They  go  for  air,  for 
ezeraiae,  for  a  pleasant  Sunday  walk 
—to  gather  primroses  when  there 
are  any — to  wipe  the  dust  of  cities 
oil"  their  leet,  and  taste  those  pure 
natural  pleasures  which  are  in- 
atinda  with  maa  John  Bunyaa 
perhapa,  or  the  meditative  Cowper, 
might  pray  out  in  the  fields :  samts 
and  martyrs  may  have  done  it 
scores  of  times,  but  our  nineteenth- 
century  philosophera  don^  do  it : 
and  they  w  ould  he  mneh  anrpiiaed, 
I  think,  if  they  caught  the  working 
man  (their  favourite  disciple)  say- 
ing his  prayers  anywhere  about 
Hampstead  or  Blackheath.  No. 
it  requires  more  spirituality  of 
mind  than  we  most  of  us  pos- 
sess, to  worsliip  God  amidst  such 
surroundings.  We  ought  to.  and 
I  dare  sav  often  do  for  a  moment, 
feel  onr  thoughts  elevated  to  the 
Great  Giver  of  all  things  at  the 
sight  of  sunshine  and  green  leaves 
and  wayside  flowers ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  dignify  such  transient 
emotions — ^mere  impulses  wrought 
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A  FirA  Frkndihip, 


\rf  the  inflneiioei  cf 
with  the  title  of  -vror^hip.' 

*  All  tliU  apropos  of  my  remark 
to  Kate  this  morning,  ek  f  haid 
Kutter.  with  a  smile.  '  Didn't  you 
two  abiase  me  oft  jom  wtkj  to 
dnvch !  Let  s  lay  aside  our  po- 
lemic*?, old  fellow.  If  anybody  coitld 
make  a  (  (tnvert  of  me,  it  would 
be  you,  Will,  I  believe;  but  I  am 
amid  tlie  **ktmi  m  flMliee* 
within  me  ia  too  ifcrrmg  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  luiny.  It  will  require 
powerful  correctives,  I  fear.  1  )un't 
look  savace.  I  may  talk  lightly, 
Imt  I  don^  feel  so.  Hark !—  whsr* 
tbHf 

It  was  the  liatirbd],  wMek  m$ 

rang  in  haste. 

*  A  late  hour  ft>r  visitors,"  re- 
marked liutter, '  and  such  a  jiight  I 

It  was  flMming  faat  Ml  lioiir  ntso,* 

'1  -wish  I  possessed  the 
mentative  power  of  some  men/  T 
contimied,  pnrsnin;^  the  train  of 
thought  parsing  through  my  mind. 
'Mowevw  cImf  my  contlctioni 
my  be,  I  find  il  dttiflerons  to  argue 
t^hcrc  there  are  so  many  difficulties 
presenting  tlieniseivcs.  hvtd  Ruch 
new  and  unthought-oi  objecticnts 
brought  to  bear  against  one.  My 
own  vjuoiifj  may  eonCaiik  tilie 
right  wespom,  M  I  wimt  the 
skill  to  use  them,  and  the  practice 
that  gives  contidence  in  them,  I 
Icar.  When  next  you  come  to 
town,  Bnttef '  * 

*  TeH  your  mistress  it's  of  no  tm 
Tnittiiirr  me  off.  I  mifsf  and  mil  see 
her.  Did  her  come  to  me  «4  once. 
I  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

Hie  words,  uttered  in  a  loud  and 
angry  voice^  eune  from  the  hall. 
Butter  started  up,  and  turned  white 
as  he  heard  them.  The  next  mo- 
JnoTit.  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
a  lull  man  enveloped  in  a  riding- 
eo<t  strode  in. 

*  Where  is  your  mother  ?  I  shall 
lake  no  denial  at  the  haruls  of  her 
servants.  I  have  lost  time  eiu»ugh 
iJready.' 

With  a  scowlmg  glance  at  us 
both,  the  intruder  flung  down  Me 
riding-whip  on  the  table,  and  began 
to  shake  oB  the  snow  from  his  jut 
.  and  coat. 

*Pray,  what  right  have  vou  to 
titer  my  mothera  name  ra  this 


luMi^   teMf  crMliiatt«,ii«ft1iliflglirilii 


anger. 

*Now,  eome,  my  guo<l  lad,  no 
heroics,  if  */(fu  please.  1  have  come 
liereto  yofir  iMothepett  baihMMOy 
and  den't  mean  to  go  away  till  we 

have  settled  it.  As  to  my  "  tone,'* 
I  can't  pretend  to  adapt  that  to 
young  gentlemen's  faneies.  If  it 
don  t  suit  you^  so  mueii  tlio  worse 
for  yom  diJieile  SQBcejptibtli^y, 
that  3  all  I  can  say/ 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  eotirse  it  wa??  no 
other)  gave  a  coarse  laugh,  Mid 
stared  detiauily  acros^s  the  table. 

*Hafe  a  eare^  rir,  or  jotL  mttf 
try  my  patience  too  nr,*  eaid 
JInttcr,  drawing  1/imself  up,  and 
grazing  at  the  man  he  addrc^d 
with  a  pale  l)nt  determined  face. 

*lia !  liu  !  lia  !  It  must  be  as  good 
aa  ft  play  for  your  friend  tbtore  to^ 
aaa  m  always  at  the  old  game,  Hob. 
8o  mysterious,  too,  isn't  it  !  Shall 
we  enlighten  him  a  little  I  Yoii 
cut  up  rough  to-iiiglit ;  suppose  I 
dotheaamtc  Tw» eia pky at thte 
gane,  my  boy.* 

The  speaker  s  tone  suddenly  be- 
came fierce  ;  and,  :V8  he  advanced 
nearer  to  us,  the  scar  oo  his  ciieek 
grew  livid. 

*  Say  what  ;;on  Hke.  Til  stand 
IK)  more  of  this  bullyin^^.  T  have 
endured  it  long  cnoncih.  If  yon 
don't  r€si>ect  my  motiier's  name, 
perhaps  yim  will  have  more  regard 
for  my  Art.  WaUc  out  of  tb« 
house,  ait,  or  we'll  see  who  ia  th» 
better  man  of  the  two.* 

With  a  clenched  hand  and  spark- 
ling eye,  Kutter  8tepj>ed  forward 
and  uttered  the  words  in  a  rMtJuto 
voiee.  Theywew  no  sooner  spcAe* 
than  Wilson  snatched  up  hie  wll^ 
fiom  the  table,  and  said — 

*  Lay  hilt  a  iingerori  me,  and  yon 
dball  repent  it  to  the  iaiit  day  of 
yow  Mfe,  BolMrt  Hnttei.' 

Standing  tfana,  gkriag  at  eaah 
other  with  a  fury  I  have  but  seldom 
tteen  in  tlic  eyes  of  man,  an  ana 
was  iuterposed  between  them. 

*  Lewie  I  Bobert)  Ht^,  for 
Heaiea'a  sake!  Put  down  that 
whip,  I  say !  How  dan  yon  Hit  It 

against  my  son  T 

There  stood  Mis.  Kutter,  with 
terror  iu  her  voice  aud  lookb,  gazing 
iNMnoiietotlMethKiBdiBaif. 
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*Molhir,  ]esv9  me  to  od  yg*  U 
peneoitioii.  W«  Imps  hmm 

it  long  enough.    Now,  sir,  again  I 
IKjuest  you  to  leave  the  house.' 
•  *2iot  at  your  orders  yooogstec 
IbuM  bid  nke  go.  Ant  Mkm 


9oi  ht  EMh:  Bo  knowing  what  a 
deepente  man  will  do  when  driven 
into  a  corner    Toll  the  young 

faatlemen  to  retiie,  Mr:*.  Kutter. 
mmg  people  are  in^mkive,  and 
the^  nuv*  gk  tiMBiMfaria  into  iHNk- 

The  irritating  mockery  of  the 
tone  made  Rutter's  lips  quiver  with 
fiuppre&ied  rage ;  but  hi&  mother 

and  said,  ^mtly— 

'Leave  us,  Robert.  ^ly 'mind  is 
Baarie  up  as  to  the  course  1  siiali  in 
iutttce  porsuflk  It  iaweUyperiiapt^ 


Ifaii  «kbi0i  ki^  MM  l»  Ibfe  pass, 

tmk  mj  patience  at  an  and.  Are 

on  aware  that  you  left  traces  be- 
lind  you  of  your  midniglit  ramliifia 
round  iuy  iiouse  last  night  {' 

At  wgoke,  Hmlbtter  liild 
out  the  eoQBj  cigar-case  to  Mx. 
Wilson,  who  gave  a  alight  start  as 
he  beheld  it.  I  did  not  hear  his 
reply;  for,  at  a  sign  trum  Mrs. 
Kutter,  I  took  hold  of  her  hovla 
arm,  aBd  inqgtd  hin  from  the  voom. 
Tea  BBVitM  lately  the  dining-rooa 
door  opened  again  ;  and  after  a  few 
words  m  a  high  key,  we  heard  Mr, 
Wihiou  cru68  the  hail,  and  say — 

*Tak»  tha  eooaaqMBn^  Umb, 
Mrs.  Ratter.  We  are  both  firm: 
we'll  see  who  gives  in  first  and 
then  the  hall-<loor  was  i  lo.sed  with 
a  bau^  that  ahix}k  the  house. 


mnHEHBAL  BOTFRAXm  JS  THB  UinTBP  SIAXEB^  AKD 

hb  oqnsequenqesl 

By  a  White  Kepublican. 


THE  Civil  War  which  has  noiW" 
beeu  raging  in  the  United 
SUtes  for  lieiiri^  hiteeu  munthb 
y/Hk  inwingnnig  iamMvaiid 
fmy,  ia  a  calanukj  ao  enormous 
an<l  <o  threatening,  that  all  the 
tiiiiikiiig  world  may  well  be  occu- 
aied  with  its  causes  and  its  cure. 
It  is  not  a  war  between  rival  ua- 
tioiia;  B0t  a  MiiMlWtWMB dif- 
inent  races  «ad  MUgMOt;  nor  * 
contest  between  superior  and  in- 
ierior  civiliziition.  It  is  simply 
and  litezaiiy  ^  family  uu«irreL  a 
Modal  fight,  proTv&dlj  «Im 

Wat  and  wickedest  of  alL  The 
leaders  of  Frcuer  have  been  told 
by  eminent  authority  tliat  the  great 
itruggle  now  ^ing  on  in  America 
ia  simply  a  stnf e  between  freedom 
ndalariBry;  tbesinritof  good  eon- 
taiding  with  the  spirit  of  evil; 
and  tliat  the  seceded  States  of  the 
South  are  fighting  for  the  profits 
of  the  alave-tnuie ;  for  the  exten- 
aioQ  of  alwrery,  and  for  'the  priiri* 
lege  of  burning  humaa  beings 
jJivel'  Surely,  if  thia  were  true, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  all  Christian 
nations  to  takje  active  part  with 
Jllifioith  in  soluugating,  or  even 


annihilating,  so  barbarous  a  people. 
The  same  writer  :isserts  that  the 
b>outh  oatentatiou^ily  uroclainis  its 
purpose  Im  <hgt  of  slavery  pio- 
pagandMBi:  Imi  does  not  state 
when,  or  where,  or  by  what  autho- 
rity such  a  purp<»e  was  ]  )r(  x  laimod ; 
while  he  omits  to  mention  that  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  Confe- 
derate LegidbOnre  abolia/iedfor  §mr 
the  African  slave  trade.  It  is  tnis» 
the  Stmth  claimed  equal  righls 
with  the  North  in  the  common 
territories  of  the  United  btates- 
sasd  ksd  this  dnm,  so  long  urged 
mmI  80  logically  established,  been 
manted  and  guarded  by  a  law  of 
Congress,  there  ia  no  doubt  but  the 
war  would  have  been  avoided,  or 
at  least  postponed.  SncJ^we  happen 
to  know,  is  the  i^dnlon  ol  the  lato 
leading  Southern  senators  at  Wa.sh- 
ington,  who  are  now  leaders  of  the 
'  Great  Rebellion  in  the  field. 
Vice-President  Breckenridge.  Senf- 
tofs  Ifsooii,  Baosmin,  SUdell,  sM 
JefiHSon  Davia,  demanded  nothing 
more  than  this  simple  Fcdenu. 
guarantee  of  '  Equal  rights  in  the 
Territories.'  The  iS'orth  refused 
what  it  considered  a 
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m  a  case  of  abstract  right),  and  a 
hundred  thousand  human  lives 
have  already  been  saerilied  to  its  in- 
exorable decision.  We  (.lo  not  stop 
to  oonnt  the  cost  in  dolUn  and 
eantiy  nor  to  coniider  the  wide* 
spread inrr  disaster  consequent  upon 
the  de.struetion  of  the  ctiuilibrium 
oi'  the  whole  commercial  world. 
Was  the  North  wiio-.wa8  it  rMt 
in  refusing  these  demands  of  uie 
South  ?  Upon  this  question  hangs 
the  whole  merit  of  tlie  controversy, 
and  ail  the  justice  and  equity  of 
the  conflict,  lu  order  to  judge 
more  inteUigentlyand  correctly  as 
to  the  ri^htB  and  wrongs  involyed 
in  the  strife,  wo  must  first  consider 
who  and  what  constituted  the  au- 
thority of  these  war-making  Powei-s. 
To  tma  end  let  va  look  a  litlto 
analytically  into  the  Fedend  Oon* 
gress  at  Washington ;  and  see  of 
what  material  the  'assembled 
wisdom  of  tlie  nation'  is  composed. 
And  here  we  come  at  once  to  the 
xoot  of  all  the  evil,  pr  rather  to  the 
result  of  the  great  underlying'  evil. 
Unrestricted  SuffKfey  which  has 
rent  the  American  Union  asunder, 
and  threatens  to  topple  '  the  Model 
Bepublio'  into  a  iKipelesB  heap  of 
Tuina.  Was  this  war  the  will  of 
the  people  1  And  is  the  voice  of 
the  pe(»ple  tljc  will  of  God  ? 

To  both  of  these  oue.stionswegive 
a  most  emphatic  denial.  The  war 
was  the  work  of  demagogues,  and 
Universal  Suffrage  the  in >t m ment 
they  used  to  bring  it  alxnit.  Had 
the  question  of  equal  ri^^hts  in  the 
territories  been  submitted  to  the 
nnlttaaeed  judgment  of  the  native- 
born  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  could  read  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  an  overwhelming 
vote  would  have  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  South.  And  yet  a 
majority  of  the  so-called  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  in  tlieir  legis- 
lative capacity,  vote  adversely  to 
the  claims  and  Intcresta  of  the 
South,  and  aeeeBsion,  resistance, 
and  open  war  are  the  logical  ana 
inevitable  consequences.  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  fails  to 
tthody  and  express  the  wisdom  of 


the  cpnutrfpOr  even  to  enact  the 
will  of  the  people.  We  therefore 
venture  the  assertion  that  a  Go- 
vernment based  upon  unrestricted 
suifrage  can  never  be  permanent ; 
and  that  abwluto  or  imlimifcud  De- 
Biocracy  is  a  fluhtfa.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  of^en  tried,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults. The  Athenians  tried  iL;  the 
Komans  tried  it;  theFraneh  tried 
it ;  and  the  last  and  grandest  at- 
tempt of  all  is  likely  t(^  prove  the 
most  signal  failure  of  all.  Demo- 
cracy, or  self-government,  is  very 
beautiful  in  theory ;  but  it  does  uo^ 
wofk  wdl  in  piadtioeb  It  starts 
upon  the  fundamental  fallacy  that 

*  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God  that  a  majority  of  num- 
bers, without  regard  to  brums,  have 
a  divine  right  to  rule.  Ko  do^ina 
ia  more  daugeroua,  not  to  say 
absurd.  Does  any  one  believe 
that  the  populace  of  London  to- 
day, if  aosolute  free  choice  were 
given  it^  would  elect  its  wisest  and 
beat  citizen  to  be  its  chief  magia* 
tntat  In  the  United  States  free 
suffrage  has  failed  to  elevate  the 
nation's  ^^reatcst  and  best  men  to 
be  the  nation's  rulers.  Clay  and 
Webeter  feU  short  of  the  White 
House  ;  and  there  is  no  better  epi- 
taph for  the  tomb  of  tlie  former 
tlian  his  own  proud  words :  *  I 
would  rather  be  right  than  be  Pre- 
sident.* 

Of  all  the  causes  which  hava 
been  named  as  leading  to  tlic  civil 
war  in  America,  the  ballot-box;  is 
the  most  radical  and  ]>owerliil.  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance^ 
where  in  the  year  I  no  less  thaa 
183,000  emigrants  wm  landed 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  consisting 
largely  of  that  miscellaneous  class 
of  vagabonds,  paupers,  and  culprits, 

*  who  leave  tneir  country  for  their 
country's  good,'  the  annual  acoett 
of  what  is  called  the '  foreign  vote/ 
is  sufficient  to  turn  tlie  scale  in 
favour  of  the  party  that  wins  it 
either  by  purchase  or  palaver.  It 

•  ia  true  that  a  residenoe  of  five  jreaw 
is  required  to  make  an  *  adopted 
citizen ;'  but  the  political  wire- 
pullers of  New  York,  in  tlie  heat 
of  party  excitement,  do  not  stick 
at  any  little  informalities  of  the 
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Uw  Uiat  stand  in  tiM  imf  of  mm* 

cess :  and  where  there  is  no  system 
of  registration,  there  is  little  dilii- 
caliy  ill  stulhug  the  ballot-boxes 
and  deodingtiieelMlions  with  the 
illegal  votes  of  UMSeignoran  t  aliaiM. 
And  thus  DenK^crary  is  demora- 
lized, and  all  the  nio.st  sacred  rights 
of  citizenship  trifled  with  and 
trampled  on.  In  the  empire  city 
«f  Mew  Y<ld^,ilt•  vote  of  Ibr.  Alter, 
the  laoktBt  man  in  America  (mrtb 
40,000,000  dollarr*  bffore  the  war, 
probably  20,cx>d,ooo  dollars  to-duy,; 
is  miliitied  by  some  raw  and  ragged 
emigrant  itio  emnot  even  speak 
the  American  language,  whose 
'Tt'»]itics'  are  bought  for  a  glass  of 
rum.  .'11.(1  who  does  not  know  or 
care  whether  he  is  voting  forGene- 
nlJackson  or  the  Fourth  of  Julv  I 
In  the  Athenian  city  of  Boston,  uie 
vote  of  Mr.  Everett,  avIio  is  not 
only  a  citizen  of  wealtli,  but  who 
represents  the  learninfr,  tlie  refine- 
mtiit,  and  the  legihlative  wisdom 
ef  NfffrEnf^Uaid,i8  alsoneatnlised 
by  a  ballot  cast  by  some  newly- 
arrived  fugitive  from  justice,  es- 
caped convict,  parish  ])an]ier,  or 
Italian  organ-gnnder,  who  knows 
Mttie  more  of  the  questions  at  issue 
tibn  the  diminntive  urate  that 
dances  to  his  music. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  better 
dass  of  citizens  at  the  North  have 
become  so  disgusted  with  the 
aeenea  at  the  iHukk-tbe  ciowding, 
screnuQi^btinying,  and  figlitlng— 
that  a  majority  of  gentlemen  avoid 
altogether  the  noise  and  confusion 
ef  election  day,' letting  the  mob, 
tr  athcr  tke  demagogues  who 
Mtnd  it,  ]jave  their  own  way  in 
all  municipal,  state,  and  national 
atiair.'*.   There  is  shameful  truth, 
as  well  as  scathing  satire,  in  the 
Cuoiliar  injunctions  of  the  parti- 
aanprcaa,  repeated  in  large  letters 
oa  the  morning  of  the  election, 
*Vote  early  and  vote  often  f    It  is 
nounconimon  thing  for  squads  of 
'xDugiis'  to  go  from  poll  to  poll, 
paitiealaKfar  m  'tlie  Bloody  ^ixth 
Ward'  of  New  YaA,  and  boast  at 
night  of  the  number  of  illegal  bal- 
lots the^-  have  cast.   Of  the  125,000 
voters  in  the  '  Empire  City,  not 
cne-fi£tJi  are  owners  of  real  estate ; 
ttddCtba  ontiie  body  of  aldannen 


WbA  ooniMlfanen,  not  om*  m  ivo 

pays  taxes.  And  these  are  the 
colons  who  make  laws  for  the 
city,  levying  and  disbursing  a  re- 
Wine  of  eome  aopoo,ooo  dollao  o 
year.  Can  we  wonder  tliat»  under 
such  a  system,  or  rather  no  system, 
the  lowest  pettifoggers  are  electea 
judges,  and  convicted  criminals  to 
offices  of  the  highest  honour  and 
OBiofaiiaeiit  I  Atteriem  congrcaaea 
and  American  chief  magistrates  are 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  fret*  snffnige. 
The  result  is  war  insteail  of  peace, 
folly  instead  of  wisdom.  >io  one 
eonyenHHit  with  the  hSafeory  of  tlie 
United  States  ean  deny  the  fact, 
that  the  character  of  its  public 
men  ha.s  rapidly  deteriorated  from 
the  days  of  Washington  down  to 
the  present.  Li  the  Federal  Con- 
greaa  we  look  in  vain  for  men  liko 
Clay,  Webster,  €SaUioim»  and 
Wnght ;  while  the  goyemOTB  of 
States  arc  far  inferior  in  talent, 
educatiuu,  and  social  btauding  to 
tiieir  'EbraeUeMlaa'  of  yorei. 
Goremor  A[organ,of  New  Yoo^  ia 
a  successful  grocer;  Govenior 
8pra?ue,  of  Eh  ode  Island,  a 
Wealthy  cotton-si>inner ;  and  Go- 
vernor Andrew,  of  Btjston,  an 
'active  politioiaii,'  Men  who 
truckle  to  the  masses  ride  into 
power  on  some  popular  hobby  of 
the  moment:  now  it  is  Abolition- 
ism, now  Tectotalism,  and  now 
Badiealism  under  some  of  ita 
Protean  fiurms ;  politicians  become 

*  plenty  as  l  )]arkl  >(TrieH,'  while 
statesmen  are  rarer  tliun  diamonds : 

*  wealth  accumulates  and  men 
decay,*  h>yalty  is  lost  in  Inst  for 
power;  and  even  ])arty  organiza- 
tions—-to  quote  the  words  of  a 
fiimous  partisan  leader  of  theNorth 
— are  only  held  together  by  *the 
cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.' 
When  the  United  States  grew  to 
be  an  incoherent  congeriea  of 
thirty-four  *  independent  sove- 
reignties,' with  their  thirty-four 
independent  legislatures,  all^  the 
enmtitres  of  fkee  snfl&age,  with  a 
Federal  Congress  composed  of  poli- 
ticians of  the  same  calil)re,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  discord,  <li.sagree- 
ment,  and  disruption  should  follow, 
especially^  when  we  consider  the 
ineompotlbili^  of  intsrests  and 
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institutions  between  the  N4itllifHl 

•nd  the  Soiitlicrn  States. 

It  is  alway  >  ( asier  to  trace  the 
causes  of  evil  tkin  to  point  out  the 
fenedy;  InH  tlM  Immmi  of  aU  kit- 
tory  is  quite  oondiisiTe  in  repaid  lo 
the  utter  impracticability  of  unre- 
Btricted suffrage.  Ifthe wisdom, the 
intelligence,  and  the  benevolence 
4if  tlie  Stale  mm  entitled  to  nile 
the  State,  Huniir^  ahatt  SOt  find 
them  in  the  popular  voice  of  the 
miUQScs.  Ten  ncrhteous  men,  we 
are  told,  might  have  saved  from 
destruction  the  *  cities  of  the  plaiu 
wmA  we  befiefv  that  tn  of  tlw 
wisest  men  of  the  United  States 
would  have  saved  the  Tnion,  had 
tlicir  counsels  been  heeded  a  year 
aud  a  half  a«o;  spared  all  the 
fiaiterari  MoodtMliaabeeB  wiMted 
ia^this  unbuly  war;  and  m  001^ 
ciliated  and  j)aciticated  the  pei^le, 
that  the  opposing  sections  of  the 
Bepnblic  nuprht  have  lived  on  in 
Jbamou^  thiough  a  roillennium  of 
fNPospentyandpeaeei  Bat'madMM 
fiiM  the  hov;  and  tho  fjMm 
OTOortunity  was  lo^t  for  ever.  The 
•Reeolntions'  introduced  by  Mr. 
ChEittenden,  the  Nestor  of  the 
Senate,  who  pleaded  witid  eloqwenil 
tears  thai  the  olive-branch  initead 
of  the  sword  should  be  used  in 
bringing  back  an  otiended  aufl  re- 
bellious pet)i)le ;  and  whose  white 
hairs  should  have  been  respected 
like  m  aacved  flag  of  trace  oy  the 
rampant  passions  of  angry  and 
belhtrerent  sections— the  'Critten- 
den Ivesolntions,' which  would  have 
satished  the  demands  of  the  South 
>lritbosi  eompromising  ths  honour 
or  the  intereeta  ol  the  North,  were 
given  to  the  winds,  and  '  tlie  last 
argument  of  tyrants'  was  adopted. 
The  thoughtful  and  reasonable  men 
of  the  nation  suggested  a  Conven- 
*  tkm  '  fresh  from  the  people,'  oam- 

posed  of  two  or  more  citizens  of 
each  State,  to  devise  measures  of 
harmony  and  reconciliation.  But 
they  were  unheeded. 

As  an  effidsBca  thai  the  Ooi»- 
aervative  men  of  the  North  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  conciliation, 
of  saving  the  Union  without  coerc- 
ing the  hiouth.  a  single  fact  is  worth 
more  thaa  ▼olmnfla  of  wmt  tmsr- 
te.  'WhMtiMsaxinhitteiwm 


pending  before  Congress,  and  while 
the  voluntary  Peace  Convention 
was  being  held  in  Washingtijn, 
there  happened  to  be  at  tlie  same 
fflBOi  IB  tko  saBM  city,  n  nalieMl 
meeong  of  railroad  officers  and 
directors.  The  Hun.  Mr.  Coming, 
^\.V.  of  Albany,  a  man  of  large 
wealthy  and  a  leading  democradiC 
po^itician^  was  chosen  chairman  of 
tills  meeting.  In  order  to  ascertain 
more  thoroughly  the  feeling  of  the 
class  of  peojile  throughout  the 
country  whose  material  interests  , 
were  then  under  special  cont.idera-  I 
tHNB,  Mr,  OotBiBg  telegraphed  Id 
ths  pfciident  of  every  railroad 
company  in  the  Unitefl  States  for 
his  vote  on  the  Crittenden  Resolu- 
tions ;  and  from  this  lar^e  number 
of  iQspoBsihla  and  Intelhgeat  msB, 
whose  woiona  haaoffporations  ex- 
tended over  an  aggregate  distance  of 
32,000  miles  of  railroad,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  1,000,000,000  dol- 
lars^ only  two  votes  were  cast 
a^pymsl  Mr.  GMttsndsn's  mropos^* 
lion  for  a  peaceful  and  bloodless 
settlement  of  the  great  sectional, 
social,  and  political  controversy. 
Could  the  votes  of  the  judges,  the 
lawyers,  the  clergy,  the  preaidsnti 
of  codigeB,  hi^  been  nmiMr 
taken  at  that  moment,  thcro  wooid 
doubtless  have  been  an  overwhelm- 
ing voice  for  peace.  Even  the  , 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  are 
assured,  had  decided  oa  witikbawi-  | 
ing  the  Federal  troops  from  Fort 
Sumter,  in  the  harbour  of  Charles- 
ton, after  the  formal  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  hope  tliat  ue- 
gotiatioa  mi£^  follow,  rwl^ag  is 
an  amiflahia  wat  cf  atkwiof IhsUnion. 
The  masses,  however,  who  had 
nothing  at  stake,  and  the  dema- 
gogues and  speculators  who  had 
eifwything  to  andce  tiia  wh^ 
proved  too  strong  for  the  calnMT 
counsels  of  the  Senate,  or  the  more 
prudent  policy  of  the  Covemment. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  South 
were  refused  a  hearing  at  the  White 
House,  Foil  Somter  was  taken, 
and  the  gfaafael  and  most  diaaa- 
trous  civil  war  the  worhl  has  ever 
witnessed  was  begun.  A\  hen  and  1 
how  it  w  iU  end,  it  is  not  our  pre-  ' 
Mat  purpoaa  to  nrodiel ;  Unt  it 
«B|^aBd  w^ioidfim  hwainikkid 
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tttar  A  lyslMl  of  Hniliid  nrffirage, 

prm  npon  the  framers  of  republics 
ind  the  advocates  of  deiuDcratic 
inititiitioDa.  When  the  cry  went 
Ifcroagh  tli#  North  that  'the  stam 
■idstrrowhadbMiBHlled;  and 
that  volunteers  were  niBfetd  to 
protect  the  capital,  5o,cxx)  idle 
Doys,  unemployed  men,  and  vaga- 
bood  *  voters'  iu  the  city  of  New 
To^  (that  gTMl  miffcil  d  tb» 
tefase  of  nations),  naM  to 
lecniiting  office,  clamoron«^  for -war 
tnd—' rations.*  Wiser  men  remon- 
strated again^  this  suddeu  mad- 
Mn,  recormiMfficKng  tke  Federal 
Adminlstratioa  to  like  an  attitude 
of  patient  firmness,  softened  by 
paternal  forbearance;  to  do  any- 
thiiii?  in  reason,  or  -what,  in  the 
ezciterueut  of  tne  moment  might 
teem  omMfi,  to  prvfo*  Urn 
Mdilgof  fraternal  blood. 

Agjun  the  'still  small  voice* 
of  wisdom  w^as  utterly  lost  in  the 
storm.  A  vindictive  feeling  was 
Mmd;  the  policy  of  eoerekm 
mm  iiigamtod;  while  600,000 
men  were  ordered  to  the  field  to 
Ci'Tit^T.d  with  a  host  of  eqnal 
numbers  that  Lad  sprung  spon- 
tsDeouslj  to  arms  in  defence  of 
their  soil,  tMr  fcanlMa,  and  their 
firesides  ;  or,  in  the  historical  laiir 
goage  of  the  patriots  of  the  re- 
▼olotion,  to  con-^ecrate  to  the  cause 
'their  iive^  their  tortunes,  and 
Mr«md  hamomr*  UttoHtirtkm 
tnny,  we  haswe  Idgh  authority  for 
statrag,  is  composed  of  forty-one 
percent,  of  Irish  and  (Termans,  to 
»y  nothing  of  other  alien  nation- 
imies;  while  the  ranks  of  the 
^'uthem  arm are  almost  tBtirely 
filled  with  crtizens  *to  the  manor 
Wn.*  It  is  free  snftrage  that  has 
tlemoHiiized  the  Government ;  in- 
ed  the  nation  iu  domestic  war  ; 
■nd^if  itbs  Ml  grsfttty  Mirietod, 
the  day*  of  tll0  American  Republic 
will  V)€  soon  numbered.  How 
can  this  great  family  of  States, 
'ith  op^sing  interests,  dwell 
together  m  unity,  when  a  Maasa^ 
chusetts  cotton  mannfactnrer,  by 
the  aid  of  his  employes,  may 
Counterbalance  the  votes  of  a 
^hole  township  of  Mississippi 
pUuters— the  former  voting  for 


tradet 

The  question  then  arises,  whether 
the  people,  under  any  circumstances, 
are  capable  of  self-government ;  in 
other  words,  whether  Republics 
are  possible.  Making  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  peopioaad 
the  masses, between  the  citizens  and 
the  populace,  we  answer  decidedly 
iu  the  aflirmative.  Under  a  wi^c 
^stflB    of  iwlilutod  jwifcTtge, 

laws,  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, resting  upcm  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  is  not  a  mere  Utopian 
dream  born  e£  Platonic  optimism, 
bat  a  pleasant  and  piactical  mlky. 
It  is  a  fundamental  dogma  o€ 
Democracy  that  all  power  springs 
fnmi  the  people^  and  that  the 
power  to  govern  implies  the  ri^ht 
lomfMiir  TIm ciMi inov ooMMte 
in  confounding  the  pt0|>le  wiA 
the  mob ;  the  citizen  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  State,  with  the 
individual  who  merely  inhabits  it. 
Tho  former Ottly  Im  a  right  totokft 
part  in  the  QomrnBcnt,  either  in 
framing  or  in  executing  the  public 
laws.  All  other  persons  should 
be  treated  as  minors.  Let  the 
right  of  sufirage  be  limited  to  men 
worthy  of  m  Mcred  a  tmet ;  and 
let  no  UMlilMrfe  a  vote  in  the  State 
who  cannot  read  and  vnitc  the  lan- 
guage of  the  State  ;  and  who  has 
not  some  pecnniary  interest  in  the 
fvUie  wiUore.  witk  tbM  two 
qwJiflcatioi  of  pwpaiy  and  edu- 
cation, a  people  may  be  salelv 
trusted  to  govern  themselves.  A 
native-born  American  does  not 
inherit  the  right  of  franchise  until 
1m  adteins  kb  nu^rity,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years;  and  long 
before  that  time  he  may  be  a  soldier 
in  the  army,  a  graduate  of  the 
university,  a  member  of  the  bar, 
or  ft  pfMiraflr  of  the  QtmfA  Tbe 
nnnaturalized  fonigM  tlioiild  «fe 
least  remain  long  enough  on  pro- 
bation to  leani  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  to  acc^uire  some  in- 
terest m  the  State,  some  knowledge 
of  its  institutions,  before  being 
permitted,  by  right  of  sofiragc,  to 
dispose  of  the  property  and  the 
liberty  of  the  countiy  that  protecte 
and  supports  .him. 
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S6     Unvmrmd  Suffrage  im  the  Unit 

'  Tsi  tlic  earlier  days  of  the  Ameii- 
can  lu'publiCjWhen  huul  was  plenty 
and  hands  were  scarce ;  when  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  New  World  wa^i 
Teaming  to  be  tilled,  and  primeval 
forests  wefe  wattmg  to  be  felled, 
the  broad  arms  of  the  United  States 
were  opened  wide  to  welcome  to  its 
CJipacioua  bosom  refugees  and  emi- 
grants from  allquarters  of  theglobe. 
file  tree  ef  American  liberty,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  toe  ab- 
origines, filled  the  heavens  and 
sheltered  the  earth;  while  under 
its  protecting  branches  inexhaus- 
tible Nature  spread  her  bounteous 
fsast  in  this  new  and  magnificent 
'asylum  for  the  oppressed.  Politi- 
cal restraints  were  little  needed  to 
keep  a  contented  penj)le  in  order; 
and  milimited  sutlrage  was  con- 
aidered  eaaential  to  toe  dream  of 
universal  freedom  and  social  eqiu^ 
lity.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas 
Paine  inaugurated  the  Afje  of 
Mtmon  and  radicalism  b^  incul- 
eating  the  ISUlaoiaus  doctrme— tbe 
cornerstone  of  the  *  Declaration  of 
Independence' — that  '  all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal ;'  and  this, 
too,  while  recognising'  pro]terty  in 
slaves,  and  reckoning  them  as  a 
basis  of  lepresentatioii !  Why  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  wm 
not  sufficiently  logical  tn  allow  a 
man  to  cast  a  vote  on  an  e(pial 
amount  of  propertv  invested  in 
horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  of 
burden,  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  the  Democratic 
doctors;  and  it  is  a  question 
which  may  try  their  logical  acumen 
to  answer. 

It  is  a  fact  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States,  while  nominally  democratic, 
have  always  been  ninro  consers'a- 
tive  politically,  and  more  aristo- 
CTBtie  soeiayy,  than  the  people  of 
the  North.  In  their  congressional 
representation,  for  instance,  which 
under  the  Federal  constitution  is 
based  upon  population  merely,  the 
Sooth  oopiiti  out  of  its  oensos  two- 
fifths  of  its  negroes;  while  in  the 
North  every  coloured  person,  as 
well  as  every  individual  belonging 
to  the  fjenus  homo,  is  counted  as 
^art  of  the  population,  or  Congres- 
■ioDal  ooBstitafini^*    In  otfaor 


r  SUiUtf  and  Us  Conseguaicet,  [July, 

WQtdi^  a  negro  at  the  North  rates 
as  one ;  at  the  Routh  as  only  three- 
rifths  of  one.  This,  of  course,  givee 
to  the  former  section  a  certain  ad-  | 
vantage  of  nnmerical  strength,  re- 
MBDcnted  in  the  popular  or  lower 
oranch  of  the  National  Legislature. 
The  Senate,  or  Ui)per  House  of 
Congress,  reiiresenting  the  States 
rather  than  the  masses  (each  btate, 
lam  or  small,  sending  two),  bas 
biraevta  held  inched  this  sniphis 

subterranean  power ;  and  so  long 
as  there  existed  an  equal  number 
of  Free  aud  Slave  States,  the  balauce 
of  iMQslation  wasso  eqnitaUy  mU 
jotted  as  t(j  keep  the  peace  and  | 
preserve  the  Union.  The  centri-  i 
jietal  force  of  the  Federal  (Govern-  i 
ment  being  equal  to  the  centrifugal 
tendencies  of  the  States,  the  whole  i 
system  eontlnned  to  nvohe  in 
comparative  harmony.  But  when 
the  hrst  star  *  shot  madly  from  its 
sphere,'  the  equilibriinn  was  lost, 
and  the  whole  machmerv  of  the 
Bepnblie  became  discordant  and 
dislocated.  When  the  North,  from 
political  rather  than  moral  reaisoiis, 
resolved  to  admit  no  more  slave  | 
states  into  the  Uniom^  the  South 
took  the  alarm.  With  sixteen  i 
States  against  fifteen,  thirty-two 
ienators  against  thirty,  they  could 
no  longer  contend  successfully 
against  the  Taritl'  ])i)liey  of  New 
England.  This  wa^  the  btigiuuing 
of  the  fight,  and  Kansas  was  the 
first  battle-field.  It  was  sot  ao 
much  the  question  of  slavery  as  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  8enatc  that 
imparted  such  interest  and  such 
bitterness  to  that  memorable  con- 
test  The  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker, 
the  great  champion  of  free  trade, 
who  was  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan  as  governor  of  Kan.sas, 
cared  not  so  much  for  the  exten- 
«ion  of  slayery  as  for  the  trtnaspbi 
of  his  favonrite  theory.  He  wanted 
the  two  senatorial  votes  of  the  in- 
coming State  to  be  cast  with  the 
South  in  favour  of  fiee  trade,  Iiis 
infRlfiblepanaceaforaUdomesticilla 
and  international  misonderataiid* 
ings.  Tlic  Democratic  party  of  the 
North,  professedly  an  anti-tariff 
party,  and  friendly  to  Southern 
agricultural  interests,  deserted  ita 
bannen  in  the  boor  cf  tdal^aad 
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▼oted  for  protection  to  eveiy  local 
mtereit;  the  New  England  damo- 
crak^forcBscrimination  in  fevourof 

his  mamifactiires ;  the  Pennsyl- 
Tanian,in  favour  of  bis  iron  works, 
li^'ith  a  radical  split  iu  the  2satioual 

oati  w«ra  ddMed  in  the  electioii ; 

although  there  was  a  popular  ma- 
joritv  ajxainst  Lincoln,  tlirown  away 
on  i)ougiiis  and  Bn^euiidge,  oi 
more  than  one  million  of  molflt  I 
another  condtisive  evid«not  iSbMX 
the  will  of  the  people  was  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  inauguration  of  tbc 
Reiaiblican  President.  And  yet  no 
oue  cau  deny  the  constitutionality 
«f  Us  deotioB ;  orthatindivkKua 
cppoaiiion  to  his  executive  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  anything  less  than 
rebcliiitn,  or  even  treason.  The 
opposition  of  *Mff«ff«ign  tad  lade- 
pendent  States*  to  tile  decrees  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  quite 
another  question  ;  but  whether  this 
resi.'^tance,  open  or  secret,  amied 
or  unarmed,  on  tiic  part  of  the 
State,  is  lebeDkm,  rofolation,  tra^ 
sciu,  or  simply  the  exercise  of  a 
*  reserved  right/  we  do  not  now 
pi\ipf«e  to  intjuire.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  of  the  South  have 
tiideotb^  been  ednssted  to  beUere 
ii  the  right,  even  in  the  AOff  of 
secession ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
they  are  fi.irhting  heroically  in  vin- 
dication «'f  their  faith.   Mr.  Cal- 
houu,  iiic  great  lo^cian  of  South 
Ctool'ous  dnring  his  long  career  ia 
the  Federal  Beiuite»sel'  l( mi  made  a 
spccdi  or  a  motion  in  w  hicli  he  did 
not  stron.f^iy  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  bcato  rmhts ;  and  ^Ir.  Calhoun 
wnot  oi^thepolitieal  leader  of 
the  .stateamoi  ct  the  Sonth:  he 
Has  tlif*  instructor  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  jx'ople.     He  taught 
allc|?iaiice  to  the  State  as  the  first 
of  political  duties ;  and  his  pupils 
iathe  Senate      1861  eoidd  oplj 
retire  from  their  seats  on  learning 
that  the  States  from  wliich  they 
hafl  received   their  coiumission.s 
were  no  longer  members  of  the 
XhSm, 

To  return  to  cor  theme ;  let  ns 

glance  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
ci»er:uioii ;  of  the  unlimitetl  sntlrage 
system,  uu  the  broad,  held  of  a 


'presidential  campaign/  formerly 
tne  great  political  Olympiad,  now 

the  quadrennial  Satunniiia  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  local  elec- 
tions of  towns,  districts,  and  States, 
we  hnd  the  elements  of  this  ali- 

pervidin^  evil  at  work,  but  on 
compantmly  a  limited  scale.  In 
the  grand  race  for  the  White 

House  behold  the  jjolitical  *  Derby 
day '  of  the  *  Great  llepubUc !'  AU 
the  passions  of  the  mob  are  let 
loose;  freedom  runs  into  law* 
Iciaraom,  snd  liberty  riots  in  licen- 
tiousness. Every  jiartisan  black- 
leg bets  his  '}>ile'  upon  his  favou- 
rite ;  and  every  political  prostitute 
has  something  to  wia  or  loee  on 
the  result  The  stahea  are  largs^ 
the  strug.Lrlo  desperate,  and  the 
cheating  reckless.  The  winning 
party  not  only  has  four  years  iu 
the  White  Monae,  etokhed  with 
supreme  exeootiYe  authority,  and 
25,000  dollars  a-year ;  he  has  also 
the  making  of  his  ciUnnct,  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  foreign  niiuidtersj 
and  the  distribution  of  one  huudrea 
thousand  salaried  oflleaa;  to  sa; 
nothing  of  the  patnmaga  of 

100,000,000  dollars  a-ycar  in  time 
of  i)eacc  ;  and  i,ooo,ooo,cooin  time 
of  war'  And  every  four  years,  or 
twenty  times  since  tiie  fonmatKMi 
of  the  American  Government,  has 
this  whirlwind  of  jiassion,  like  a 
tropical  tornado,  swept  over  the 
land,  its  momentum  increasing 
with  the  tide  of  population,  uuLii 
the  rocking  of  thirty  milliims  of 
excited  people,  like  Atlantic  waves 
lashed  into  madness  by  the  fury 
of  opposing  winds,  threatens  to 
upheave  the  very  foundations  of 
theKepublia 

A  Presidential  canvas  in  the 
United  States — who  th.it  has  wit- 
nessed its  orgies,  from  the  noisy 
aud  sulphurous  announcement  of 
the  candidate's  nomination,  to  the 
drunken  huaas  that  hail  his  eleo- 
tion,  can  need  any  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  degrading  and  dange- 
rous etiects  of  universal  suiFni^'o ;  or 
fail  to  foresee  iu  these  riotous  aud 
gambling  elections,  not  onl^the  in- 
stability of  republican  institutions, 
but  the  utter  iin]>os<?ibility  of  their 
permanent  duration  ?  Poor-house 
paupers  aud  bar-room  loaiei's 
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tJieir  votes  for  money,  for  grf>g,  for 
the  promise  of  a  place,  or  a  cou- 
tract  uuder  Grovermuuut ;  and  thns 
tiM  itinw  beooiat 
while  unprindpiid 
through  bribery  and  cornii»tion, 
rise,  snum-like,  to  the  surface,  tliure 
to  Hoat  aud  sparkle  awliile,  like 
lotten  nuMtofll,  upon  tbe  dirty 
enrreot  of  *  popular  favour.' 

In  the  new  Confederate  Consti- 
tution, the  superior  consLrv;ui>iu 
of  the  South  lias  sigualiy  ishowu 
ifeirif  bTCKfeeiidiiig  the  Fiwldflntial 
term  to  sizyesu^attd  by  roakiiif 
tibe  chief  magistrate  ineti^ble  to 
re-election.  The  latter  provision 
c.s))ceially  is  an  ini})rovement  of 
the  most  vital  iiuportauce.  ^\'ith 

dwiiiM  in  the  FedflolClDDstitutioii^ 
the  ditropted  Union  might  ii.tvc 
been  mamtained  half  a  century 
kn^ei^  eYoa  lu^aiuiit  the  under- 
auDuig  atti  mottasRm  mflnenoe  of 
fne  ttfifim^  In  illustration  of 
the  re-election  evil,  let  u.s  look,  for 
example,  at  the  administnition  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  to  be  kiiown  in  iiiis- 

tory^  aa  the^t ^^.'^^jlj^^^^^^^jl^j^^ 

fliHfcML    '  Old  Buck/  as  his  paxt* 

tisans  deli^rlitod  to  aUl  Iiini  (tiiere 
must  always  l»e  a  low  nickname 
fur  a  Bucce^ul  caadidate,  to  tickle 
'%bi  ctn  «f  the  gnMUMBiqn^ 
•Bdh  M  'Old  Hickory,'  'Old  Jgoogh 
and  Reaay,'  *  Old  Abe,;  <fec.  <kc.), 
was  a  professional  jiolitician  from 
his  boyhiMxl.  who  had  his  eye  on 
the  Presideutial  chair  for  at  least  a 
cmuftar  of  »  ceBtmrf  before  he 
filed  it.  During  all  this  paood  aC 
public  life,  in  the  senate,  in  the 
cabinet,  and  as  minister  to  forcij^n 
courts,  it  is  no  injustice  to  charge 
Mm,  u  tht  fteoltBieal  bngua^of 
Ids  part^,  with  'puUing  wires,' 
and  'layinp:  pipes'  for  the  Presi- 
dency. We  will  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain the  process  of  these  political 
manipulations,  which  our  Ame- 
riMm  Nidm  will  so  readily  uiw 
derstand,  beyond  stating  the  fact 
that  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  the 
aspirant  to  that  high  honour  is  to 
secure  votes,  or  strength,  as  it  is 
ttttgd,  by  baoMBing  popolar  mUk 
the  masses.  Aud  aom  is  this  to 
btdonaS  %  tokii«  A^iigb 


in  monds  and  in  iwlitics?  By 
Wearing  clean  linen  luid  cultivat- 
ing good  manners  1  By  no  meaaa. 
Tim  it  not  tbft  wigr  to  raadi  tfa* 
bearts  of  tha  'vmashcd  demo- 
cracy,' nor  to  win  the  *  sweet 
voices'  of  the  dear  jteople.  The 
dema|$o|^ae  luu^t  stouu  very  low  to 
conqMr.  He  mmib  daqp  m 
order  to  fly  high.  Tbe  vote  of  tb* 
drunken  beggar  is  worth  just  as 
much  as  that  of  the  respectable 
miliiuunaire,  and  is  muck  easier  to 
ba  bad.  Soiled  shirt  boaonuL 
ahaap  ewb,  'qvida*  of  tobaoao^ and 
Tulgar  language,  will  win  more 
partisans  at  the  i)oll  than  the  most 
gentlemanly  ajipearance,  the  mcwit 
oomteous  behaviuui*,  or  the  most 
beautifvl  '|ibtfoiia  of  prineiplea.* 
With  no  Intmtiiiii  of  casting  MJ 
reflection  WOn  the  honesty  or 
ability  of  Tresideut  Lincoln,  we 
will  iia^^d  the  assertion,  iu  iUus^ 
traiion  of  our  subject^  tbat  bis 
reputation  for  '  rail-splitting  *  Mid 
flatr-boatiug,  witli  the  '  electujnett^ 
ing  auecdotes '  of  his  coarse  liabits 
aud  vulgar  familiarity,  did  more 
to  promote  his  election  than  all 
tba  nawspaper   praiaa  «l  bit 


To  return  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  Ta 
an  evil  hour  for  the  liepublic,  the 
dream  of  his  life  was  realized. 
Managing  to  aaem  Ilia  BOBdiiailte 
of  his  party  in  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  he  triumphed 
over  Fremont  in  1856,  and  became 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1B57.   We  wiU 
not  look  iato  tba  aptoeadento  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  pinattal  or  ];K>litical 
life,  except  to  observe  the  fact,  that 
while  re]»i  eseiiting  his  (loveruiucut 
as  Mimster  to  Eiigiand,  the  noto- 
ftkm  HaaMl  &  &tkka  wm  bit 
chosen  secrataiy  and  boaom  ftiand. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  conspicuoua 
advocate  (»f  the  Democratic  S(^nthj 
without  wiiose  vote  he  never  could 
b»¥a  been  President.   He  not  only 
aootMAnced  and  aaunred  at,  baft 
ancocira^  Secession  ;  and  SicUet 
wa.s  his  faithful  satellite  and  re- 
tleetor,     l>ut   now,   while  '  Old 
Buck'  retires  in  sad  obscurity  to  the 
aoUftaf7  «lMdaa  of  Wbaatiand,  tba 
Touia  Buck,  as  a  Lincoln  brigMUar^ 
ia  iaddnf  to  atona  lor  fthaacma 
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«£  the  paA  by  «o¥m!|ii^  iiinself 
vitb  laot  aad  i^nry  in  a  war 
of  sul^iiiiiiDii  tfKist  the  South. 

There  is  an  old  sa3nii.c:,  that  as  one 
murder  makes  an  a^savsin,  a  thou- 
miLrdecs  may  make  a  hero. 


to  iUufllrate  «ki  tfrils  of 
tion,  K  t   us  *Mlora  to  him  as 

the  world  saw  him  on  the  moru- 
ii|£  of  hiii  iiuiuguratioUj  with  the 
aMom  Mth  of  tbe  Obifif  Ma«^ 
tncy  of  the  United  Statee  ■atennly 

administered  by  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  portico 
of  tin-  Ciljntnl,  before  a  countless 
niuiULudc  ui  iiviuK  witnesaeB :  and, 

litory  presence  of  the 
faces  of  Washington,  Jef- 
feraon,  Madison,  Munroe  the 
fathers  and  iA>under8  of  the  Iwepub- 
lie;  impirad  by  -all  ike  monk 
Boavenirs  of  the  fMfe;  enhaloed 
by  all  the  brilliant  promise  of  the 
future.  The  Man  thus  honoured 
with  the  highest  position,  the  ni«>8t 
responsible  tnk>t  in  the  gift  of  a 
great  people,  ilHMto  i^n  the  iap- 
JHit  rouiid  w  tfaB  fMlitiMl  biiiHifr^ 
^pon  the  very  summit  of  his  per- 
flooal  ambition.  He  can  climb  no 
]Bore,aa  tiiere  is  notiiing  now  to 
MMkbrtMB  Mfli  wd  tlHiMtan; 
Krthing  material  left  to  iigk  %st  • 
nothing  but  glory,  honour,  ana 
fiune  to  achieve  in  the  everlasting 
praise  of  a  icrateful  nation.  Had 
the  OoiLsUiatiou  wisely  closed  his 
iMd  fiitk  4ko  end  of  his 

official  teiaiy  M  ine  can  doubt  that 
Mr.  Buclianan  would  have  proved 
a  better  Tresident,  left  liia  otiice 
with  a  better  name,  and  to  his 
Mintry  and  Us  MOoaiMr  a  better 
beritan.  Scheming  for  re-election 
ruinea  his  admiiustnition,  destroyed 
his  party,  dissevered  the  Union. 
He  selected  liih  Cabinet,  not  so 
nackfor  &e  fitneao  of  the  men  no- 
■OHldl  wflaiwelMaBs,  as  to  reward 
sectious  of  coantiy -that  had  done 
Haw!  for  him  in  tlie  past,  and  pro- 
mi^td  t(»  do  still  nu>re  lor  him  m 
tilt  lutiu^   All  the  appointments 


totl» 

patronage  of  the  Government  was 
distrilnited,  with  a  single  eye,  not 
Bierdy  to  a  csfitiniuMice  otf  his 


{>arty  in  poWer,  but  to  tbo 
tinuance  of  the  Admiuistrati 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Buchanan; 
and  ever>^  office-holder  in  the 
United  States  wa*i  conspiring:  with 
liij^  Chief  to  accomplish  tiiis  objecL 

aid  tite  nteai  &  pkfla 
WBtijm  fc^  eznlaias  mhj  so  many 
pothouse  ponticians,  instead  of 
true  and  honest  men,  areai)i)ointed 
to  othces  of  honour  and  omoiumenL 
bsthaAbomaaBdahRMid.  AHmt 
Yoik  vovdy  who  caa  xtta/mm  % 
large  number  of  votes,  no  matter 
by  what  means,  must  be  conciliated 
and  secured  for  future  services,  as 
well  as  iudemiiiiied  for  the  past, 
ftanj  I  Wwini,  too,  who  ptf  mwf 
Mt  <l  tfaa  Administration 
nmuecmy  must  also  have  their  mess 
of  pottage  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
tiud  Secretaries  at  Foreign  Courts, 
M  to  Mf  UlBitters,  who  aare  not 
od^  Mnue  to  ipeiik  the  langMgi 
4d  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  but  who,  from  lack  of 
good  breeding  and  the  frequenting 
of  good  society  at  home,  ueitbiT 
■peikMn  lMigii^«af«ddhit1iht 
jnanners  of  grallMMB.  ll»brtlw 
tclass  of  Americans  in  Europe  often 
blush  at  the  facts  we  are  stating. 
It  is  said  that  no  than  seven 
emplojds  «f4lM  iTev  Fmi  Tribmm 
have  recdvad  l^ipointmentfl  und«r 
Lincoln,  because  the  editor  of  that 
journal  takes  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  President  Mr. 
Greelcv  having  had  a  im^ate 
quarrel  icitti  hia  old  *«iiiae,  pld^ 
losopher,  and  friend,  Seward, 
defeats  him  in  the  Convention  at 
Chicago,  and  nominates  the  'Illi- 
nois Kail-splitter'  instead  of  the 
Ump  Yoric  atalMMiil  If  it  bo 
true,  as  some  have  declared,  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Seward  would 
have  saved  the  country  from  war, 
then  we  fear  the  famous  bran-bread, 
aott-reoisfcaaoe  editor  of  the  TrU/une 
anat  have  something  diai^nreeahla 
on  his  hands,  which  *all  ;:reat 
Neptune's  flood'  cannot  wash  oiE 
We  envy  no  man  his  dreams  who 
has  had  any  liand,  direct  or  in- 
'  _in  htingiiig  atait  tUt  most 


Another  sa\'ing  dmm  in  the 
more  cj^nservative  constitution  of 
the  Confederacy,  provides  ag^jniyt 
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'the  ramoTal  of  office-holders  under 
ih  e  goTBrniDent,  *  except  for  eatiae.* 

This  puts  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  general  scrauiblo  for  place 
at  every  new  election  of  Pro- 
vident, and  enforces  a  better 
fieKfimmee  of  oflieial  datiea.  At 
the  mMasMok  of  3f k  Llnealn, 
when  a  cnanf*e  of  parties  in  power 
as  well  as  Presidents  took  })lace, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  were  not 
tee  thin  ft  inillimi  of  MpUeMtB  for 
4he  hundred  thousand  civil  ofllcee 
to  be  disposed  of, — ten  seekers  for 
earli  ]»lace  ;  and  out  of  tliis  swarm 
of  hungry  c(»rniorants,  for  every 
appointment  there  must  follow  at 
least  mne  disamxrintmenta.  The 
•nnuBOning  of  naif  a  million,  pos- 
sibly a  whole  million  of  men,  to 
amis,  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  a  military  patronage  far 
malar  than  thai  of  the  mm  list. 
There  were  epanleltea  to  be  eon- 
fanred*  and  captains,  majors,  colo- 
nels, and  generals  to  be  created  by 
thousands.  There  were  also  'fat  con- 
tracts' to  beffiven  out,  and  Uoyem- 
meiit  jobs  cf  ench  fast  mgnitade, 
affording  such  rare  opportunities 
for  large  profits  and  *  stealings,'  as 
to  tempt  even  the  cupidity  <>f  tlie 
parsons,  who  had  long  ago  lost  the 
aense  of  thdr  'high  caiUni^  by 
preaching  party  politics  rather  than 
the  (Miristianity  of  Clirist,  to  come 
down  into  tlie  ring  of  com  petition, 
put  in  their  bids,  and,  wlien  suc- 
cessful, sell  oat  at  enormous  gaina. 
ContractoR^  speoolators,  jobbersy 
and  sutlers  swarmed  like  locusts, 
literally  'devouring  the  substance 
of  the  land.'  We  have  seen  some 
of  these  Government  swindlers  and 
'ahoddy'  oontractors  in  £aropc, 
Heightened  away  from  home,  per- 
haps, by  thoiinvcstif^atini?  commit- 
tee of  Congress,  with  their  pockets 
full  of  money^  and  their  mouths 
foU  of  cursing  and  bittemeaa 
against  the  South,  the  very  South 
wliich  has  enabled  them  to  get 
suddenly  rich  on  the  'sjniils  of 
war.'  These  s])eculator3  in  death 
and  destruction  arc  the  most  noisy 
and  atrenuona  advocatea  of  the 
< crushing  out'  policy;  and  the 
'vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.* 
They  seem  to  regard  humay  beings 
oa  the  othei'  side  of  *  Mason  and 


IHzon's  line*  as  noxious  insects,  and 
talk  coolly  of  brushing  them  into 
the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  or  drowning 
tliem  out,  as  General  Watson  Webb 
recommended,  Mike  nits  in  a  sink- 
ing ship,  by  cutting  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  r  While  widows 
and  orphans  are  multif^iiifr  like 
the  drops  of  the  morning  ;wnilea 
ghastly  dew,  oozing  from  human 
hearts,  crimsons  the  green  valleys 
ef  the  aanny 'South,  these  con- 
adeneelesa  eontractors  are  as  gay 
and  expansive  as  undertakers  thriv- 
ing on  the  ravages  of  the  idague. 
Thev  arc  ready  to  die  ^^of  a  plethora 
of  ill-gotten  gains)  for  the  glorious 
Union,  and  cling  to  the  ^ahip  of 
State'  with  the  same  aort  of  abdo» 
minal  devotion  that  a  ravenous 
shark  follows  an  ill-fated  vessel 
freighted  with  the  sick  and  dying. 
ScTeral  of  these  patriota  are  now 
running  over  Europe,  damouriug 
against  intervention  or  mediation, 
or  any  other  humane  and  Christian 
measure  tiiat  might  lead  to  peace, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  deluge  of 
fraternal  Mood.  These  men  ana 
always  champions  of  free  suffragei, 
opposers  of  a  registry  law,  the  ]in>- 
fessed  friends  and  flatterers  of  the 
masses  ;  jind  they  will  swear  by 
any  party,  and  'stand  by*  any 
Government  as  long  as  it  coffitiiiiiflB 
to  feed  and  fatten  tlieni. 

Of  the  niinous  consequences  of 
free  suH'rage  little  more  remains  to 
be  said.  Behold  the  legitimate 
fruits,  as  foretold  by  the  far-aeeittf 
Webster,  '  in  the  broken 
dishonoured  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union  in  States  disse- 
vered, discordant,  belligerent — ^iu 

a  hmd  real  with  eiril  feud  and 
drenched  in  fraternal  Uood.'  Be- 
hold them  in  the  un]irecedented 
outrage  of  the  brutal  Butler, 
whose  infamous  proclamation 
ivgaittst  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans, 
licensing  his  ruffianly  soldiers  to 
treat  I  hem  as  harlots  for  no  other 
otit'ence  than  the  indignant  ltIow  of 
insulted  patriotism  ui)on  llicir 
cheeks,  impossible  to  conceal, 
which  has  excited  the  contempt, 
the  hate^  and  the  shame  oi 
all  Europe.  Federal  oilicers  in- 
trude themselves  upon  certain 
ladies  at  their  devotion  in  church. 
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wlio  immedlaftelY  nae  and  Imto 

their  pews ;  and  thkl  ia  Batler'a 

jnstificAtioii  nf  his  savage  edict! 
HaMiHu,  whose  name  is  damned 
to  eternal  infamy,  only  Hugged 
loi  fnnale  pnaonera— iBeiyamin 
FninkHn  Butler,  of  the  ertJT  <rf 
Lowell,  Massachusetts— more  re- 
fined ill  cruelty,  violates  the  virtue 
of  the  women  in  his  i)<)wer,aud  robs 
them  of  '  the  immediate  jewel  of 


In  the  namelaai  giwras  of  inuu 
merable  victims,  in  thousands  of 
maimed  and  wounded  soldiers,  in 
the  long  procesaiou  of  widows  and 
orphins.  in  desolato  homas  and 
in  blceaing  hearts,  we  behold  a 
])ainful  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Mlfmire  as  it  exists  in  America. 
All  the^se  calamities, with  an  endless 
vista  of  coming  woes,  have  beeu 
liraight  upon  a  pe(q;)le  who^  hnt « 
Inr  short  moiilfea  ago,  mm  tkB 
inr>>t  free,  the  most  prosperous, 
and  the  most  lightly  t^ed  people 
oil  earth  ;  and  all  this  comes  from 
trifling  witli  tbflir  Ubeitiia  through 
the  liocnae  of  IIm  ballot-box,  by 
placing  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
monster  mob— that  liydra  of  demo- 
cracy,  whose  *  tender  mercies  are 
eroelty/  and  whose  reign  is  always 
ani^iflf  tenor  and  <2  Uood,bt« 


ginning  by  repndlatincr  ^  aMiaS 

right  of  hdheciA  corpus,  suppressing 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  and  ending  by  ]ilunging  the 
nation  into  hopeless  bankruptcy — 
into  fathomless  realms  of  '  Cliaos 
and  old  Night* 

But  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  *  unbridled  liberty'  and  gross 
abuse  of  tlic  ballot-box  do  not  end, 
nor  even  culminate,  in  the  whole* 
Bale  carnage  mm  raging  in  the 
United  Statai,  where  1,200,000  man 
in  battle  array  stand  face  to  face 
up(»n  the  field  of  death.  Tliese 
soldiers  of  the  Union  ou  one  side, 
and  of  ^Mlepflodenoe  on  the  other, 
who  survive  the  conflict  of  the  war, 
will  become  the  tools  of  their 
leaders  at  the  ballot-box  as  they 
have  l>een  their  followers  in  the 
fight ;  and  a  military  despotism  is 
the  logical  oomeqnenoe  of  a  die* 
severed  Union  and  dilapidated 
Republic.  Such  is  the  nistory 
of  the  past ;  and  such,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  foresee,  must 
be  the  fntnre  destinsr  of  the 
United  States,  nnleaa-  um  people 
instead  of  the  populace  —  the 
citizens  and  not  the  mob  —  are 
restored  to  power  through  a 
restricted  and  purified  system  of 

anflhig^ 
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B>rrOB§,  AND  NEWSPAPER  AND  PEiilODICAL  AVTUTEK^S 

OF  THE  LAST  GENERATION. 

Bt  iji  Old  Afj^abnuob  ow  tblm  JUaw. 
TasBB  AMD  Oatcamxan  Ajoioul 


Vr  is  now  my  turn  to  apeiik  of  a 
<«•  man  wlio,  be^ning  life  MA 
vepoftor  aiid  oontnbQtorto  %  news- 
paper, rose  from  that  comparatively 
nunible  position  to  the  hi^:hest 
legal  offices  in  the  State,  l)oth  in 
England  and  Ireland.  He  was 
fio&Kor-Oenenl  in  1832,  twiee 
Attoraey-Qeneral — first  in  1834, 
«nd  secondly  in  1835  ;  he  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  created 
Lord  Campbell  in  18^1  (having 
luleoo^kMitljr  olilMned  tM  Wony 
^  Stratheden  lor'  ^  wifb,  Lady 
Campbell)  j  in  idgp  he  was  made 
Chief  .Tnstice  of  England  :  and  in 
1859  lie  received  the  crowning  and 
much-coveted  honour  of  his  life  in 
being  appointed  Lord  Bi^  Clian- 
cellor  of  England,  an  office  whidi 
he  held  till  death  removed  him  in 
June  of  the  past  year  from  a  world 
in  which  he  had  been  so  eminently 
pi-osperons  mid  sMeeaM.  Bm* 
.tory,  in  calmly  and  dLs])asHionatc^ 
examining  the  wonderful  rise  of 
Lord  Campbell,  will  probably  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  nothing 
but  steadiness,  perseverance,  know- 
ledge of  law,  and  what  is  called  in 
the  profession,  ^  a  legal  mind,'  and 
worldly  tact,  did  he  surpass  those 
early  nunible  colleagues  of  the 
presa  with  whom  in  his  younger 
career  he  associated  on  a  iboting 
of  equality.  Assuredly,  the  plain 
John  Campbell  of  1800, 18 10,  1820, 
or  even  of  1830,  did  not  po.sse.sH 
the  alertness,  mental  vigour,  and 

Eower  of  expression  of  fumerty — 
e  had  not  the  scholaxahip  ol 
Barnes— he  had  not  the  taste,  or 
flexibility  of  style,  or  general  learn- 
ing of  his  countryman,  James 
Murray-r-he  had  not  the  ready 


hunHWy  dry  wiL  and  store^  of 
Tscoudlt^  Imps  cs  Tniow  kmda 

possessed  by  bis  brother  Seat, 
Robert  Spankie* — ^lie  had  not  the 
companion;ilil<\  six  ial  qualities  and 
raanlv  fr:iiikiu'>>  ol  stvle  of  Robert 
Cutler  Eergussou;  and  it  would 
not  bo  proper  in  any  resfmt  (ex- 
cepting nivaya  in  knowledge  ot 
lawi  to  compare  him  to  tlio  highly- 
gifted  and  all-accf  miplished  Mackin- 
tosh, a  man  whose  mind  was  stored 
wiin  VM  voasnMt  fn.  ancMnv  awi 
nodom  ttlmtnre.  Tet,  by  steadily 
confining  himself  to  one  single 
]Hin?uit,  :md  by  allowing  nothing  to 
divert  him  from  the  practice  of  it, 
this  student,  of  respectable  talents, 
without  any  ^eat  natural  <niali> 
fications  for  m  Imov  ^  naiA 
liead,  strong  sense,  sound  jud ce- 
ment, a  retentive  memory,  un- 
wearied perseverance,  and  inordi- 
Mdo  ooooiMSi,  oolleelsdnsss,  fuA 
tstf-^steem,  confronted  and  ovw^ 
came  difficulties  which  would  have 
appalled  and  vanquished  a  man  of 
genius,  and  perhaps  inqtedi  d  a 
person  of  nobler  and  larger  facul- 
ties, of  more  poUshed  nndentaad- 
ing.  and  more  sensitive  dispoaitiosL 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  year  «»f  John  Campbell's 
birth.  His  early  Scotch  contem- 
porariea  nasd  to  say,  and  he  him- 
self in  his  humbler  dajra  did  not 
deny,  that  he  was  bom  in  1777; 
but  at  the  period  when  he  was  ]iro- 
motcd  to  the  Chancellors) li])  of 
Ireland,  three  years  were  at  one© 
anbtracted  ftom  his  a^  by  tho 
^genealogists;  and  he  was  set  down 
m  the  peerages  and  Parliamentary 
com])anions  as  born  in  1780  nncl 
in  1781.   Ho  was  the  son  of  one  of 


*  We  i-egrtit  to  learn  that  a  statement  we  gave  on  the  authority  of  a  Ui^^lUand 
genUaiuui  niattve  to  the  late  Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie  ia  ineomet  It  appeal*  that 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  Robert  Spankie  were  Preebyterian  ministers,  and  that 
the  former  wns  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Kobert  Spniikle  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  student  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  sense  of  honour, 
and  of  a  laSaed  and  digaited  bearing  all  his  eoatODpoiailM  alloVi  and  nona  aum- 
rwdily  than  tU  writer  of  the  aiiHde  ia /Wm«*» 
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the  ill-paid  and  hardly-worked 
cler^'  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
He  was  himself,  I  have  heard,  in- 
tended for  the  Ministry  of  the 
and  tiMk  mv,  afkir 
II (ill  inijniiili  ulttiiiiilmiliiin  from 
lus  father  at  home,  was  sent  to  the 
UniveiNity  of  St.  Andrew  ».  But 
wiale  iojuuniiug  w  ithin  the  walla 
tfcrtummiily,  a  denn  to  fod- 
pHtaoath wards  seized  poflsesaion 
TO  him  ;  and  he  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  great  mart  of  the 
needy  and  enterprising  of  all  na- 
tions, aad  of  noue  more  than  the 
fiooli^  London.  Haid^  in  eoi^ 
ftitotioQ,  strongly  JcDIft  in  frMM^ 
frugal,  industrious,  and  persever- 
ing, with  few  wants,  and  long 
acctkitoiaed  to  self-denial,  he  ar- 

Bfid  n  IIm  Mkropolii  in  ma*- 
iMUk  «r  iwilialli  jeor,  iom*- 

where  at  the  close  of  1797,  or  the 
heginnin**  of  1798.  The  world  was 
moi  *all  before  him  where  to 
dooee:'  and  with  the  ready  instinct 
tfaNortb  Bkiton, teniilMd witii 
an  introduction,  he  first  ^Tiifffrt^ 
»t  thedoor  of  his  deservedly-success- 
ful countr>'inan,  James  Perrv,  then 
proprietor  and  editor  ofthQMoming 
rtwwirfc  IlMiiAM^ftlwtttim* 
fKfm  wm  ibm  143,  Strand, 
nearly  opposite  Cathcnne-street, 
where  it  continuetl,  I  believe,  till 
the  deaili  of  Ferry,  or,  at  all  events, 
till  Mr.  Clement,  the  new  proprietor, 
1^  pmlMwd  tko  paper 
vnii^  nmoved  it  to  Na  170  in 
Ae  same  street,  a  liouse  a  coiiplo 
of  doom  jremoved  irom  Koiioik- 


a  NBarkable  man.  Ho^  too^  ma  m 
wtiTe  of  Scotland,  an  alumnus, 
like  Caniphell,  of  the  University 
Qi  Aberdeen,  aiid  had  by  patient 
Ub(iar.by  persevering  industry ,aud 
lyUp^fniintMnble  and  upri|^ 
ClMnl^iisen  not  only  to  alQuence, 
hut  to  credit  and  cUstinction.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Perry  hved  not  merely  in  the  cou- 
tteaee,  M  m  teiilkr  mtiiatj 
with  thaBadfords  and  FitiwilliaoM^ 
ihe  Foxes  and  Greys,  the  Lander- 
dales  and  Erskines.  of  the  past 
IjOieration.  He  haa  the  entree  at 
m  tunes  and'  honra  to  iha  Wlujip 


hoases  on  the  most  friendly  and 
familiar  footing.  He  was  the 
trusted  depo8it4)ry  of  all  the  ]>arty 
secrets,  of  all  the  intended  moveii 
of  the  Oppooitiaii ;  aad  1m  proved 
himself  m  enty  way  worthy  at 
this  confidence.  Without  being 
reserv  etl  or  mysterious,  he  was  dis- 
creet and  guarded.  He  betray^ 
Botmt  Hevkdatad  mo  aonfidenca. 
Ha  va%  moreover,  a  man  of  genial 
manners  and  fine  social  habitudes ; 
unlike  Campbell,  unconipani«»nable 
and  unbending.  He  entertained  at 
his  private  residence,  then  in 
Adelohi  topaie,  «ltimatelf  Tavia- 
tock-4oiifl%  the  men  whose  political 
cause  he  so  ardently  snV)serve<l ;  and 
occasionally  bruu^dit  iii>l)t>t  writers 
into  friendly  contact  with  the  fure- 

■loat  kadon  of  tha  Yiin-  party. 
This  secured  him  a  willing  oo-op»- 

ration  from  all  under  him,  andgava 
him  a  deserved  supremacy  in  jour- 
nalism. »Sixty-four  years  ago  the 
Morning  (JknmUU  was  as  unlike 
as  poaalUa  la  tka  print  which  for 
tbe  last  ten  years,  and  till  the 
period  of  its  death  a  few  months 
ago,  h;id  liorne  the  old  and  once 
honoured  name.  It  was  in  1708 
and  x8qd  Ika  Taangnlood  and^nvu* 
accreditad  oigan  of  the  great  Whig 
party,  a  party  distinguished  by 
high  rank,  great  wealth,  nnieh 
Parliamentary  luiiuence.  and  still 
greater  Parliamentary  talent  » 
The  *  secrets  of  the  priaopi^mair 
— the  intended  movements  and 
skirmishes  of  the  party  -were  early 
comnmnicated  ti*  the  Whig  etlitor 
by  Jekyll,  Ei*skine,  Adair,  lirande^ 
Wbitbread,  Galcnit,  Aboi«ra«iln% 
imd  Creevy,  often  by  Fox  hinioeO( 
or  by  his  secretaries.  Sir  Francis 
Vincent  or  the  late  Lord  Ken- 
sington, There  were  also  good 
writaia  then  eonneeted  wHh  the 
Chrm\H§  MaoVintoflh,  Fei|;us8on^ 
Forson  (Perry's  brother-in-lawji 
Parr  and  Edward  Dubois  contri- 
buted to  its  columns,  as  well  as 
Wiabaw  and  &^lett.  K^ome  of 
thiaaiPifa¥ohniliem  impaUed  by 
an  ardent  party  aeaL  Any  himr 
self  was  no  mean  writer  and  no 
contemptible  schohir.  Nominally 
called  to  the  bar^  lie  never  prac- 
thwd  thaproloi|ito,:iMildidioatad 
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Tlie  consequence  was,  the  Chronicle 
was,  taken  all  in  all,  the  first  paper 
of  the  da^.    Its  circulation  was 
then  considered  immense,  its  ex- 
penditure large,  end  ite  pvofite 
proportionate.    For  twenty  years 
nefore  his  death,  I  have  heard  that 
Perry  made  over  £12,000  a  year  by 
hia  paper,  and  this,  sixty  years  ago, 
VIS  %  nmch  laifer  warn,  than  it 
mnid  be  considered  now.  There 
were  several  Scotchmen  writers  on 
the  Chronicle,  and  many  Scotch- 
men among  the  reporters.  Young 
CSunpbell  fonnd  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  engagement,  and  en* 
tered  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  dose  of  the  session 
of  1798  or  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1799.  I  have  heard  from 
eerenlof  lufl  contempoiariee  .thait 
YAb^  penonal  appeexenee  at  tbii 
period  was  not  prepossessing.  Vr\- 
0011  rtly  in  manner,  speaking  the 
broadest  Scotch,  without  iiuencv, 
and  having  little  uaa^e  du  mmae. 
the  Tonng  North  Briton  exetted 
the  occasional  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  brother  stenographists. 
But  plain  Jock,  as  he  wa.s  called, 
impassible  and  unheeding,  went  on 
with  his  work,  and  after  a  aesBion 
or  two  made,  I  nave  bci  n  informed^ 
a  fair  reporter  in  point  of  accuracy, 
though  a  mediocre  one  in  style. 
His  style — if  stvle  it  could  be 
eaUed—was  atifl^  crabbed,  and 
dioomu.  Perry,  seeing  this,  adviaed 
Campbell  to  read  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  and  f«  t  a  while  occupied 
him  on  other  work,  sending  liim 
to  the  theatres  to  criticise  the 
drama,  and  occaaionaUy  grnng  him 
books  and  pamphlets  to  review. 
But  his  ratlier  rugcred  and  un- 

Eolished  sentences  appeared  but 
ttle  corrected  in  tliis  new  depart- 
ment confided  to  him.  He  again 
resumed  his  place  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House,  and  after  a  twelvemonth 
had  made  considerable  progress  in 
writing  better  and  more  readable 
English.  Botatintemla^likethe 
other  repottere  (with  the  ezeeplion 
of  the  very  superior  ones),  he  was 
employed  in  multifarious  work. 
Sometimes  they  sent  him  to  jHil»lic 
meetings,  sometimes  to  political 
dinneie,  then  creetlj  in  vogne, 
aometuDea  to  the  Old  Bailey  aee*^ 


sions,  and  sometimes  to  the  courts 
of  law  in  Westminster  Hall.  In 
courts  of  law,  criminal  and  civil, 
he  aeemed  to  appfehend  all  tiie 
iMOita  and  to  carr>'  away  the  fiida 
better  than  in  Parliament,  and 
Perry  now  V)egrui  to  iiiiaLrine  that 
his  young  reporter,  so  homespun 
in  most  respects,  possessed  a  legal 
mind  and  appmhenakm.  Asintiie 
galleir  of  the  Honae  of  Oommona, 
he  was  conspicuous  for  industry, 
frugality,  attention  to  business,  and 
general  good  conduct  and  judg- 
ment, PcRj,  to  whom  Oampbeb 
had  communicated  his  intention  of 
entering  an  Inn  of  Court  with  a 
view  to  become  a  barrister,  strongly 
advised  him  to  do  so.  At  the  close 
of  1800  or  the  beginning  of  1801 
be  was  accordingly  entered  o€ 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  within  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  at  the  request 
and  by  the  introduction  .ind  a.ssist- 
ance  of  Perry,  became  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Tidd)  one  of  the  most  funoos 
pleaders  of  the  day,  and  the  comi* 
piler  of  a  work  called  Tidd's  Pmc- 
i'lCf,  long  a  manual  in  courts  of 
common  law.    There  was  in  the 


gallery  in  the  same  year  a  fellow* 
reporter  of  OaBmbelra,  to  whom, 
with  eqoal  Wndnfws  and  good* 

nature,  a  similar  proposition  was, 
as  he  told  me,  made  oy  the  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  Perry.  But 
linnerty  (iw  it  is  to  him  1  allnde, 
and  from  his  lips  I  heaitd  the  fact), 
who  possessed  a  masculine  mind,  a 
tluent  tongue,  and  great  readiness, 
at  once  declined  the  offer.  Whether 
liis  refusal  arose  from  a  mistaken 
feeling  of  independence,  from  1^ 
fdlnesBi  caprice,  or  waywardness,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is  tliat  Finnerty 
had  some  peculiar  qualihcations  for 
the  bar  which  Campbell  Ucked. 
He  poaaeaaed  floenegr,  leadineaBi 
and  concentrated  power  of  expres- 
sion, though  he  wanted  that  labori- 
ous plodding  industrv,  that  steadi- 
ness, that  apirit  of  order,  that 
prudent,  cantiona  self-control, 
which  Bums  caUs  *  wisdom's  root. 
For  five  or  six  years  Cam]d>ell 
continued  a  parliamentary  rej  sorter, 
performing  his  duty  with  exem- 
plary indiirtfj; 

•  fiomiidiftolhiakbedoiiahaUlt 
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of  application  may  be  fanned  when 

it  i-i  stated  that  during  the  two 
vearij  iie  remained  pupil  at  Tidd's, 
he  iras  almotit  umforudy  tlic  first 
il  ckambecB  in  iiie  moniing  and 
ttihat  to  leave  in  the  afternoon. 
When  he  left  in  the  evening,  it  was 
not  to  indulge  *  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or 
wine,'  to  use  the  words  of  Otway, 
Ivt  to  go  to  hia  duty  in  the  House 
of  Lurds  or  Commoae,  m  the  oaae 
might  be.  In  this  course  of  con* 
duct,  he  exemplified  the  qualities 
necessary  to  eminent  success  iu 
life,  it  is  not  so  much  conspicu- 
«M  talent,  H  is  not  great  genius,  it 
knot  the  highest  mental  endow* 
ments,  that  oftenest  secure  con- 
spicuous success  in  the  law,  or  in 
any  other  urofession  or  calling, 
tut  iBijmiluA  ateadinessy  lahorioua 
persefemoey  and  that  nnitjr  and 
oircctness  of  purpose  towards  one 
engrossing  and  wholly  absorbing 
pursuit.  To  succeed  in  his  profea* 
aion,  Campbell  learned  to 

Scr  m  (1e]i;:ht8  and  Uve  laborious  days. 

He  found  himself  most  wanting 
in  early  life  iu  fluency  of  speech 
and  power  of  expression,  and  to 
aetpmeieadineea  and  flow  of  lan- 
guage, attended  aome  of  the  prin* 
eipai  debating   societies  of  the 
metropolis ;    among   others,  the 
Forensic,  and  the  Jbccentrics.  At 
this  last  place  of  resort,  i:  mnerty. 
IbwBT  ttownly,  Hanry  Oliffiml 
of  0.  P.  notoriety,  and  a  barrister 
named  Lovett,  and  a  law  student 
named  Price,  used  to  attiick  and 
banter  Caaipbeii  without  stint  or 
mercy,  and,  aoeofdin^  to  the  rulea 
«l  the  club^  brinfEing  tihe  most 
absurd  charges  against  him  night 
after  7iii,'ht.     But  'plain  Jolni,' 
imi»a»»ibie,  undisturbed,  and  cool 
Mned,  went  on  making  progress 
k  flaeoey  end  eelf«piiWBemoii|  and 
learned  to  eaaiioir  ioina  emr,  pco- 
riaciali«in,  or  mispronunciation  of 
the  previous  evening,'.    So  true  is 
the  baying  of  Pubiiua  Syrus,  *  Dis- 
^ilatertpiioKia,  poefeenor  diet.' 
Cunpbdl  hady  aa  a  Pariismentary 
reporter,  the  great  advantage  of 
hearing  Pitt  untl  Fox,  Windham 
aDcl.*5heridan,  aud  Lords  Grenviile. 
Grey,  and  Wellesley;  and  as  a  legal 
rfporter,  ]m  had  iba  fntte  iMbm^ 


tafa-of  lulling  often  heard  Erskine 

and  Law,  Garrow  and  Giljbs,  Dallas . 
and  liomilly,  when  at  the  bar ;  and. 
amouj^  the  judges.  Eldou,  bir  Wil* 
liain  CwMiti  jUiid  Stowell,  and  Laid 
EUenbotoni^  Bat  not  withstand* 
ing  these  experiences  of  the  utter- 
ances of  able  men,  lie  never  to  hia 
liist  day  l)ee;uno  a  very  fluent  or  a 
read^  speaker,  aud  he  had  no  pre- 
%nuaiom  al  any  period  of  Ida  life 
to  be  an  elegant  or  eloquentspeaker. 
Eloquence  couM  not  he  in  him,  for 
he  had  m-ithLT  <;eiiius,  iniagiuatiun^ 
nor  highly  strung  leeiiiig. 

Many  vears  ago,  I  aeardied inn 
work  called  The  ,)ipirU  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  JoitriKthj  and  which  contained 
remarkable  articles  that  had  ap- 
peared ironi  1799  to  1814  or  1815, 
for  any  papers  written  by  Camp- 
bell, but  none  worthy  of  sj^ecial 
commentation  were  to  be  found. 
In  the  tiles  of  the  Morning  ChronicU 
between  1800  and  i8o6,  para- 
graplis,  criticisms,  aud  reports 
wxitten  and  reported  by  him  wene 
loDf  ago  pointed  ont  to  me.  But 
havuig  read  them  over  and  exa- 
mined them  carefully,  I  must  say 
that  they  were  not  models  of  ele- 
gant composition. 

The  late  Mr.  Garwood,  who  tra> 
veiled  both  the  Home  and  the 
Oxford  Circuits  witli  Campbell, 
told  me  he  rarely  heard  him  make 
au  observation  or  a  remark  that 
waa  worth  remembering,  except  on 
aome  question  of  law  or  practice; 
and  the  late  Thomas  Jervis  (father 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis\  the 
late  Mr.  Pearson,  Advocate-Uuncral 
of  Bengal,  and  the  late  Qeoiae 
Price,  who  reported  ao  long  in  the 
IlxclRM^uer,  and  who  was  scarcely 
more  than  seven  years  the  junior 
of  Campbell,  aud  saw  much  of 
him  when  himself  a  student,  need 
to  echo  a  similar  opinion. 

I  believe  the  late  Lord  Campbell 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  The 
best,  indeed  the  only  tirat-rate 
book  he  ever  proiluced,  was  com* 
sicnfledinHilMyTerm,  1807.  Thia 
waa  his  reports,  exteuding  to  four 
▼ols.  of  cases  argued  and  tried  at 
Nisi  Prius,  in  the  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas.  They  were 
continued  to  the  aittings  before 
Eaates^  i8zi,  imbuKTC^  •nd  wen 
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<BiiHngni|iwd  by  rlramess,  con- 
ciseness, acciirnry  of  statement,  and 
correct  legal  knowle-l-c.  As. state- 
ments of  fact  and  aiguuicut,  they 
tare  indeed  modelt  to  fofeart  gano 
nlioiMof  clear  and  MMOiiilk  0la*d- 
ment,  and  will  be  for  over  incorpo- 
rated with  the  le^ral  literature  of 
Enj^laud.  In  writing  of  tiie  law- 
yers, adtoeitoa,  and  judges  of  ftn^ 
and-tliirtj  ymn  a^o^  i  ahall  p«r- 
kips  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing of  Mr.,  Sir  John,  and  I^)rd 
Campbell.  Till  then  1  reserve  my 
remarks  ou  lus  forensic  career.  I 
may,  howe?er»  be  permitted  to  aay 
now,  that  thoogk  neither  a  pro- 
found scholar  nor  a  good  advocate, 
he  was  tis  sound  a  lawyer  and  as 
distinguiiihed  a  judge,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  aa  haa  appeared  in  oar 
generatiou.  When  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Lord,  then  Mr. 
Caiii]ibelh  in  1827,  he  had  just 
received  a  silk  gown.  I  met  him 
twice  in  society  in  that  ^ear,  but 
ameh  more  froqnently  in  MIL 
He  8ix>ke  little  in  general  society, 
xmless  when  ]>rofessional  topics  or 
questions  of  )»nictice  were  mooted, 
and  ikeu  guardedly,  but  with  the 
ftOleat  knowledge  of  Ida  wak^ 
Hiaayuiiiarwas  cold,  almoat  frigid: 
there  was  a  want  of  flow  and  geni- 
ality about  it  w  hich  L'ave  an  ap- 
pearance of  coubtraint.  His  geue- 
nd  oairiaga  waa  8ti£^  and  wanted 
pliancy  at  a  dimer  table,  and  wia 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  a 
.•itaidiiess  and  gravity  of  manner 
unsuited  to  the  ]»laee  and  tlie  occa- 
sion. Yet  it  waa  not  dillicult  to 
pmeiye  that  wlien  'the  lawyer 
occasionally  unbent  his  rigidity,  he 
wished  to  \)e  considered  a  man  of 
good  society,  a  ii^dit  and  graceful 
scholar,  and  an  accomplished  mem- 
ber the  faahkmabia  Vorid.  In 
inatters  not  connected  with  his 
own  individuality,  the  entity  called 
Mr.,  ^5ir  John,  and  Lord  Campbell, 
was  somewhat  vain  personally,  ana 
▼aiu,  too,  not  of  his  best  and 
■trongest  potnta.  He  did  not  thank 
9011  for  saying  Iia  waa  a  great 
lawyer  and  a  great  judge.  He 
wished  to  be  considered  rather  a 
great  and  elonucut  advocate,  a 
Ifiimy*  an  EnkiM^  %  OaRnn,  n 
Obpley,  A  finnighaay  or  to  be 


plimented  as  a  disUnguLshcd  man* 
of  letters  or  learning.  As  an  ad- 
vocate, though  he  managed  acivuse 
discreetly,  and  with  great  judg* 
neat  ana  good  aenae  end  knoiF- 
ledger  he  had  no  pretenma  to  elo» 
quence,  or  even  to  the  pmiso  nf 
lucid  statement  and  arrangenu  nt. 
As  a  writer  of  biography,  his  style 
wae  atift)  crabbed,  and  nnpoliahed. 
He  availed  himself  witlMt  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  lal)ours  and 
tlioughts  of  others,  gaining  thereby 
a  credit  to  which  he  was  not  justly 
entitled.  But  though  his  future 
biographer  must  adniit  thia,  and 
allow  that  his  cold  nature  left  him 
with  few  attached  personal  friends 
or  admirers,  vet  it  must  be  ad- 
mittcd  thai  he  was  a  useful  legis- 
kfeor,  neonaidarafale  kw  rrfbmer, 
*  fint-nte  oommon  law,  aoul  n 
great  equity  judge,  with  an  im- 
nu  iise  capacity  for  labour,  and  a 
marvellous  power  of  ^tting 
through  business.  So  massive  waa 
hia  inind,  too,  and  ao  strong  his 
common  sense,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  defects  of  manner  and  bear- 
ing, he  e«jntrived  to  produce  an 
impression  iu  uuestioub  of  im]»urt 
Aerated  beyond  the  level  of  mere 
peifer  politics.  As  a  man  he  waa 
not  loved,  but  as  a  legislator  and  a 
judge  he  Wiis  respet  ted,  and  his 
dccisious  will  be  cited  with  aa 
mncb  reapeel  aa  thoee  of  Haid* 
wicke,  Eldon.  Oottenhaoif  Mans* 
field,  or  £llcntX)rough. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  man  very 
different  in  all  resjx  c  ts  from 
Lord  Campbell.  It  wa.s  cither  in 
Ifareh  or  April,  1827,  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  1 1  ad  at  that  j^eriod,  and  for 
.some  three  ycai-s  ])reviou8ly,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  public  attention. 
TluB  was  the  tete  Mk  Jwnea  Silk 
Boekinghani,  then  and  Ibr  eome 
time  ])re\  ioiisly  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Oritufnl  HtraJd^  a 
magazine  or  review  ehieHy  devoted 
to  ludiau  atlair:}.  In  addition  to 
tilts  misoellany,  Mr.  Boekingfaanr 
had  at  the  close  of  1826  or  tlio  be* 
ginning  of  1827  started  a  litemry 
work,  publishetl  weekly,  called  the 
AUiamwn^  which  btiii^  survives  in 
%  fioQiishing  oooditiont  and  a 
weeUypoiitioaljoamal  caned  the 
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Sj^k^fnx,  long  since  gone  to  the 
.^tattb  dl  the  Capalets.'  He 
also  speedily  meditalia  tlit  piibli- 

cation  of  a  daily  morniTig  journal, 
to  bc'  cilled,  if  1  remember  rightly, 
i^Aiyiui^  tor  wliioii  lie  was  then 
aabng  prepaimticML    Ihgm  dfw 
€QmsUn<^  as  well  as  Ills  ooDtosto 
with  the  East  India  Company,  gave 
tfi  the  name  of  Mi-.  r>uckingnaui  a 
ceruiu  vogue,  if  ii<«t  notoriety;  but 
I  probably  sLoold  neTor  have 
mm  his  acqaaintaiioe,  had  I  not 
mm  staying  in  a  country-house  a 
short  time  previously,  where  the 
kte  Di»ugla8  Kinnaird,  tlie  brother 
of  Lord  iCiimaird,  wa^,  like  my^el^, 
iiviattoi;  BoiuIm  was  nol  only  a 
poliihed  and  nahianalde  man  of 
the  world,  but  a  person  of  highly 
cultured  mind,  and  excellent  busi- 
ueid  habits.   Few  men  oi  his  day 
pOMtwed  more  shrewdness;  and 
nkn  he  said,  '  Bucldni^iam  is  a 
man  in  whom  I  take  an  interest, 
whom  you  ought  to  know,  and  with 
whom  1  will  take  an  early  o]i]K)r- 
toniky  of  inaidug  you  uc^uaiuted,' 
J    once  acqtiiesoed  in  the  propo* 
wtum.  It  clianced,  however,  that 
btiag  suddenly  called  to  the  C^on- 
tinent  towards  Christmas,  1826, 
aud  uot  returning  to  town  lill  the 
spring  of  1827,  my  introdnotion 
naUjr  took  nhice  through  a  person 
somewhat  less  distinguished  for 
raiikand  fashion  than  the  aristo- 
cratic bauker,  though  nevertheless 
ta  accomplished  member  for  a 
western  oonn^.     I  found  Mr. 
Baddogham  to  be  a  well-dressed 
and  aft'able  sort  of  person,  appa- 
rently about  fifty  years  of  age,  of 
Hithu-  elaborate  and  ceremonious 
mnnetB.   Bis  bearing  might  ba 
calkd  ooortly  indeed,  if  there  were 
not  a  certain  laboured  pomposity 
and  want  <jf  ease  about  it.  His 
cuuversatiun  was  llueut,  and  chieliy 
im  <m  his  personal  treatment  by 
the  East  India  CSo8i|Mmy,  and  his 
trayeln  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
worM    But  though  exceedingly 
voluble,  and  clear  euougli  in  his 
jiDguage,  there  appeared  to  me 
lidrSr  stnugth  (Mr  aolidity,  and 
not  a  partide  of  ooginality,  in  hit 
talk.    There  were  no  classical  or 
historical  allusiou-s  no  pun^'ent 
reiuarkb,  no  aUuuion;  there  was 


neither  causticiU'-,  conciseness;^  nor 
wit  apparent  X  lamarked  this  on 
laanng  the  roon  to  my  friend  the 

County  member,  who  allowed  that 
my  observations  were  just.  '  Yet,* 
said  he, '  Buckingham  is  a  man  of 
eoanderahlement,  and  of  great  per* 
severance  and  address,  as  youmnal 
adnut  when  I  tell  you  his  history. 
He  was  born  about  seven  or  eight- 
and-forty  years  ago,  in  a  small 
tow^n  in  Cornwall,  where  his  father 
was  a  printer,  bookseller,  and  sta- 
tioner. His  schooling  was  of  the 
s<»ntiest,  wlien  he  was  put  to  work 
at  case  as  a  mere  child,  as  ajjpren- 
tice  to  a  prnuer.  In  this  position 
he,  Kke  Tiranklin.  taught  himself 
gnimmar,  geography,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  French.  In  his  twelfth 
year,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, he  went  to  sea  in  a  merchant 
▼essel,  remaining  in  that  service  for 
years,  and  rising  by  degprees 


fnmi  cabin-boy,  apprentice,  able 
seaman,  and  mate,  to  the  command 
of  a  ship.  Like  Collingwood,  ho 
lucauvvliile  sedulously  improve4 
himself  in  all  that  lelated  to  navi* 
gation  sad  nautical  affairs;  and 
being  engaged  in  the  LcvaTit  trade, 
obtained  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  Italian  and  iSpanish  languages, 
and  a  eonriderable  laMmledge  ol 
Arabic.  At  length  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  ship 
in  the  service  of  the  Imaum  of 
Mu.>icat.  Having  visited  as  mari- 
ner and  commander  parts  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Dtndj 
he  ultimately  settled  at  Calcutta^ 
where  he  set  up  a  new.spapcr.  This 
paper,  conducteii  at  a  small  expense, 
and  tilled  for  the  most  part  with 
Tolnntary  contributions  written  by 
the  civil  and  military  servants  A 
the  Kast  India  C\mipany,had  for  a 
time  an  unexampled  success.  The 
proprietor  and  editor  made  a  deal 
of  money.  But  the  freedom  of  its 
strictures  soon  excited  the  anger 
of  the  Government,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Adam,  the  acting  Governor- 
(leneral,  sent  Mr.  Buckingham 
home  to  England,  thus  ruining  his 
newspaper  property  and  prosnectsi 
From  that  day  commencea  his 
war  against  the  E;ist  India  Com- 
pany, a  war  which  he  c<Mitinued 
with  great  perseverance,  if  uot  with 
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great  vigour  or  ability,  for  seve- 
ral years,  iu  the  Oriented  Herald. 
the  Sphynx,  and  tibo  daily  paper  of 
which  I  have  spoken.   KoT  were 
the  efforts  of  Buckingham  confined 
to  the  pen  merely.    He  tnwelled 
through   Eagland,  Ireland,  and 
SeoUand)  lemrin^  to  largo  aodi- 
onoee  in  the  towns,  against  tho 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  yciirs  1828  and  1829. 
In  1829  and  1830  he  delivered  a 
similar  course  of  lectures  in  the 
metiopolis,  which  had  a  consider- 
able  dfect  in  stimulating  puhJio 
opinion.    These  pnblic  utterances 
it  was  that  gave  Mr.  Buckingham 
a  footing  in  Sheilield,  and  intro- 
duced mm  to  the  representatioii  of 
that  bomgh  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.    In  1832,  being 
the  chosen  member  of  that  impor- 
tant constituency,  he  established 
the  Parliamentary  Review,  a  weekly 
magazine,  chiefly  dedicated  to  poli- 
tics and  legislation,  and  to  colonial 
and  Oriental  subjects.    The  work 
extended  to  several  volumes,  and 
attained  a  fair  circulation  j  but  as 
it  -ultimately  devoted  aa  tmdne 
portion  of  apaoB  to  Mr.  Bnding- 
juun's  own  notions  and  speeches 
on  the  Kast  Imlia  Company  and 
charter,  on  iiogging  in  the  army, 
the  impreaament  ci  aeamen,  the 
practic;ibility  of  reducing  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Dy  its  conversion  into 
terminable  annuities,  and  to  curi- 
ous crotchets  connected  with  sys- 
tems of  total  abstinence,  and  a 
I^aa  for  universal  ednoaaon.  the 
work  sank  in  popularity;  and  was 
ultimately  abarultmod. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  J)Urkiiigliam  re- 
rigued  liis  seat  iu  i^uiliameut,  and 
undertook  a  tonr  in  America^  Tho 
result  of  his  peregrinations  waa 
published  by  subscription  in  a 
work  in  two  volumes  in  1840;  but 
these  |)onderous  tomes  had  as  little 
success  as  the  Travels  in  JSyria, 
Arabia,  Meisopotamia,  dv.  The  fnct 
that  Mr.  Buckingham's  writings 
were  distinguished  by  a  wordiness 
and  verbosity,  without  vigour, 
strongly  militated  against  them. 
In-  thia  reipeet  they  were  ivofM 
than  the  productions  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  the  wordiest  writer  (^f 
our  age  and  generatioiu  In  ahai- 


lowness  and  absence  of  sound 
learning  Mr.  Buckingham  tran- 
aendedihoSeotflliiiiaii.  Itoaanot 

be  denied  that  there  often  appeared 
in  the  AtJterumm,  the  Spfnnx,  and 
the  l^'irliamentanj  Review  very 
creditable  articles;  but  these  were 
not  uritten  hy  tM  editor,  bvt  by 
oontribntors  some  of  whom  were 
afterwards  disthiguished  in  the 
Church  or  at  the  Ikr.  Bucking- 
ham has  been  more  than  unce 
charged  with  claiming  the  credit 
of  artidea  whieh  i)assiBd  through 
his  hands  merely.  were  not  his 
production.  A  famous  imaginary 
debate  was  given  in  the  specimen 
number  of  his  daily  paper  pub- 
lidied  in  1827,  to  wfaidi  I  airt«< 
cedently  made  referen(;e,  in  which 
Cobbett,  VUack,  O'Connell,  Hunt, 
and  the  Thunderer  of  the  Tivits 
were  introduced  (none  of  whom 
were  in  Parliament  at  that  epoch), 
and  their  reapectivo  styles  weli 
imitiited.  The  travesty  was  dono 
with  liveliness  and  vigour ;  and  in 
one  of  his  addresses  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham alluded  to  this  jeu  desprU  as 
hia  own,  though  his  only  merit  in 
the  case  was  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  the  article  as  editor. 
There  was  in  truth  something 
of  the  quack  and  much  of  the 
tradesman  in  the  man,  though  in 
the  main  he  was  a  person  of  good 
intentions.  He  certainly  exagge- 
rated his  pecuniary  and  personal 
losses  in  India,  gave  them  an  un- 
due prominence,  and  repeated  tho 
tale  with  a  pertnuMit^r  wUoh  mm 
almost  nauseating,  and  ofFenaiTe  to 
g0(td  taste.  But  considering  that 
he  had  to  begin  the  world  anew  at 
Ibrty-hve,  much  allowance  ought 
to  be  nuide  for  a  man  mors  tfaian 
half  mined.  Though  a  fluent 
speaker,  and  with  gentlemanly 
manners  and  address,  Silk  Ihick- 
ingham  could  never  secure  a  will- 
ing heariug  in  St.  Stephen  s.  it  is 
trae  that  ne  was  not  %  man  oi 
depth  or  research,  that  he  waa 
without  classicid  learinng,  without 
imagination,  originality,  genius,  or 
eloquence,  and  that  he  possessed 
no  Tariety  ol  style  or  manner ;  but 
neyertheless  men  of  less  merit  and 
more  dulness  than  the  member  for 
Sheffield  ^ore  listened  to^  because 
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they  had  the  good  taste  not  to 
jK?rt!!i;iciously  thrust  themselves 
into  uotorietv.  Mr.  Buckingham's 
artidflB  m  his  newspapen  Mid  r»* 
vim  for  the  mott  part  retemMed 
Milpeechcs ;  they  were  too  wordy, 
were  wanting  in  iier\'e  and  sinew, 
and  werewitnoiit  that  compression 
and  compactness  necessary  to  good 
periodical  wiitiiig.  His  danical 
allusions  weie  derived  from  Lem* 
priere':^  Diet  ion/try^  hwt  even  these 
attemf)ts  at  erudition  leisurely  got 
up  might  have  passed  muster,  had 
M  not  aet  oa  smI  a  ^an  forcnw 
cniDangatiBg  tba  c^lobe  bv  m\>^ 
scription,  in  a  ship  commanded  by 
himself.  80  speeions  and  yilausible 
was  the  individual,  however,  that 
ttne  were  not  wanting  men  of 
hkh  rank  and  considerable  polhl- 
cal  and  literary  standing,  who  gave 
their  five,  ten,  and  twenty  gniiieas 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
"Voyage,  paying  tiieir  money  into 
the  bank  of  BaDiom  and  Co.  in 
M  Mall  East  Bat  the  voyajfe 
never  tnok  place,  though  a  parlia- 
mentary lecturing  tour  was  under- 
taken in  lieu  of  it  during  the  years 
183^,  i8j4i  and  1835. 

Ine  UMt  iNNijject  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham was  the  getting  np  of  a  kind 
of  hutel  club,  library,  and  news- 
room, of  which  he  was  the  manaj^'er, 
ia  Geoige-street,  Hanover-square. 
This,  after  a  ahoft  ezlaleiioe^  went 
in  the  way  of  all  his  projects,  and 
at  the  twelfth  hour  this  showy 
specious  man  of  many  literary, 
mer(^tiley  and  marine  projects 
obteinMl  a  pension  ihnn  we  iBast 
fodiaOompany.  He  did  not  enjoy 
it  very  long,  being  called  to  the 
other  world  soon  after,  while 
jriting  his  autobiography.  It  may 
baniged  that  I  have  said  too  much 

Mr.  Bnckinff ham ;  but  when  it 
IS  remembered  that  lie  founded 
three  or  four  journals  or  periodi- 
cals, kept  himself  prominently 
before  the  public  for  twenty  years, 
ttd  wcceaded  in  satisfying  a  eon* 
a^taen^  which  is  now  represented 
hy  so  accomplished  and  able  a  man 
as  Mr.  Roeljuck,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  he  lias  been  accorded 
UBdnepioniinenoe. 

When  in  JttjF  twrafeietii  jneif  in 
ids4>X  waa  a  gnat  fteqaenter  of 


theatre?',  more  especially  of  Dniry 
Lane,  where  Sheridan's  best  come- 
dies were  then  frequently  and 
admbably  played  to  iashwnaMa 
liOQses.  A  galaxy  of  ilrst-fate 
comedians  then  shone  out  resplen- 
dently  in  t  he  theatrical  hemispnere. 
There  were  Elliston,  Dowton, 
Mathews,  Mundeu,  Kuight,  Jack 
Johnstone,  Wrench,  Harley  e  tutU 
quanH  I  used  fira^nsnlly  to  ob- 
serve in  a  box  near  me  a  dark- 
lookinrj  man  wearin^^  snectaolcs, 
with  strong  unmistakeablu  Jewish 
ftatnies,  appaioa^^  between  fif^ 
and  sixty  yens  of  age.  He  waa 
uniformly  accom])anied  by  an  in- 
teresting, lady-like,  and  ju-etty 
woman,  with  nothing  Jewish  in 
feature,  physiognomy,  or  manner. 
Inqniring  ii  a  friend  who  knew 
the  town  well  who  this  Hebrew 
was,  *  That,*  said  he,  *  is  the  noto- 
rious Lewis  Goldsmith,  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Anti' 
OaBieim  Momtor,  In  ^iitae  of 
his  being  a  member  of  the  press, 
or  rather  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
journal,  ho  is  free  of  the  house, 
and  appears  here  id  most  every 
evening.'  And  who,  I  asked,  ia 
that  interesting  and  pretty  yoimg 
woman  of  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
wlio  sits  by  his  side  and  pays  him 
such  attention  ?  '  Some  there  are,* 
he  replied,  *who  say  she  is  the 
daughter,  and  some  the  nieoe  of 
Qokismiuk,  thondk  there  is.  as  yoa 
observe,  nothing  Jewish  in  ner  cast 
of  countenance ;  while  others  say 
she  is  his  wife  or  daughter.  All  I 
kncrwis,  that  she  may  be  daily  seea 
walking  with  him  in  manyplaoes 
of  public  resort.'  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may  have  been,  the  Aiitir- 
Galilean  Monitor  was  a  journal 
then  of  some  standing,  commenced, 
I  believe,  at  the  doee  of  1809  or 
the  beginning  of  1810.  It  ap- 
peared once  a  week,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
just  ueai'  to  Druiy  Lane  Theatre. 
At  fint,  I  hsTO  heard,  the  paper 
had  a  considerable  circulation,  aa 
Lewis  Goldsmith  had  lived  lone: 
abroad,  and  was  believed  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  forei^  cabinets 
and  politics,  then  but  bttle  nndw- 
stood  in  England ;  bat  the  imiMO- 
bahitity  and  estim0Mioe  of  aome 
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of  the  statements  in  his  pai>er  ap- 
peared to  readers  bu  grcaL  that  Uiey 

tonotcoMiiaaetoyoi^iiiiitte 

mkf  length  of  tiM  I  do  D0l  1m- 

lieve  1  hud  read  more  than  a  num- 
ber or  1  wo  of  the  AfouUoryMid  then 
by  hap-kizard,  betbre  X  iirst  bud 
eyes  on  tbe  editor ;  but  after  hmay 
ing  a  good  daal  ol  his  history  from 
a  fric  ii^},  tlic  man  and  his  jounial 
excited  some  interest  in  nie.  and  1 
luoived  at  a  lew  numbers  before  ita 
deuiidei  which  occurred  shortly 
afterwanlk  Brnmning  a  good  dmk 
qI  infiwaMition  as  to  the  charactm 
and  views  of  Frencli  politiciaTis, 
tliis  jsjiecial  knowledge  of  ( lold- 
auuih  was  ucutralixed  by  a  spiiit 
et  eza^eratios  and  pertondil^^ 
Sfxwi  anerLewkwas  miased  fttm 
his  accustomed  l>ox  at  Drury  Lane. 
He  ]iad  again  settled  iu  Lutctia  iu 
the  autuiiiu  of  a  city  which 
he  left  in  1809  or  i8ia  Passing 
thraodi  Fm  an  tke  antumn  at 
1814,  X  again  saw  his  remarkable 
face  at  the  Varifth  and  after- 
wards ill  the  lUie  de  XUvoli,  with 
hid  fair  XVieud  icauiu^  ou  iiis  aim ; 
b«i  it  wat  not  till  tlio  loUowiiig 
7«ar  oC  1895  that  I  met  him  visit- 
ing in  a  house  in  the  Ivue  tie  la 
Paix,  where  1  was  uiMking  a  inuniing 
caU.  Xu  tliis  housC|  and  at  others, 
w  oooarionallj  met  afterwards  be- 
tween  1825  and  1830,  and  I  w  ithin 
that  period  learned  a  good  deal  of 
a  journalist  and  pamphleteer  who 
was  pretty  notorious  .it  three  dif- 
ferent epochs  as  couuccicd  with 
newepapttta  both  in  Londoa  and 

Lewns  Goldsmith,  wliatever  may 
have  been  the  fact  with  respect  to 
his  father,  was  born  iu  Loudon,  of 
Jefwkh  paionti^  in  17 75  or  i77(i 
He  himself  always  ptommed  the 
religion  of  his  family;  and  in  early 
life  removed  with  them  to  Berliu. 
Xn  1797,  he  was  a  student  of  the 
university  of  that  capital,  but  soon 
left  Fraama  for  Paris,  where  he 
became  enamoured  of  the  doctrines 
rtf  the  Hevolution.  lni799ori8oo 
lie  re-vi>!tt  d  Lnghmd  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  liie  latter  year  published  a 

thiefc  pamphlet,  eaUed  the  Qiimm 
i^ikimtUt  or  a  lewiew  of  the  plana 

mid  aggressions  of  the  coalesced 
FoweiB  of  Eoropo  to  ^nmhiiui^ 


what  he  was  ple^ised  to  call  the 
liberties  of  France,  and  to  dismeni- 
bar  her  territoiy.  Qnch  were  the 
aKtreme  opinions  expressed  in  this 
work,  that  the  bookseller  who  had 
agreed  to  briug  it  out  refusetl  to 
publish  it :  and  the  couseq ueiice  wati 
tfaatGoUanithaoid  it  himatif 
No. Thayieainn,  Holborn,  whaaa 
he  had  commenced  the  business  of 
a  notary  publia  l»eing,  however, 
threatened  with  a  public  prv).sccu- 
tiou  by  the  Attorney-General,  ho 
letnnied  to  Paris  by  the  civooitoua 
route  of  the  Hague,  furmwhed  wiU| 
a  letter  from  M.  Otto  to  de 
Semonville,  Anibass;i»lor  of  I  Vanee 
iu  iXoiiaiid.  bemouville  provided 
QoUbBith  with  a  paaapoit  te 
Buii^  where,  after  a  ahoit  interval^ 
he  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  jour- 
nal called  The  Aiyvs,  or  Ixtiuhr^ 
rcva  a  Icarus  intemlL-d  to  be  i»ub- 
liahed  in  the  English  language. 
On  issoing  this  prospectus,  QoSi* 
smith,  in  his  tSecret  Eislm  y  of  the 
CahinH  0/  JionnjKiHf,  tells  us  that 
Talleyrand  .^eut  for  him,  and  of- 
fered, ou  Uie  pai't  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  three  howlred  oopiea 
on  certain  conditions.  '  XI  me  parln 
(says  the  Lsraelite)  de  cet  objet 
en  ternies  eloignes.  Je  le  comj>ns : 
jo  ropoudis.'  'Je  ne  loue  pas  et 
ie  ne  vends  pas  uia  plume  pour  de 
Fargeut'^  To  thia  Tialk(ynuML  in* 
plied, '  Vous  etcs  un  niais,  an  leite 
Bcrivcz  connne  vous  voudrei ;  vous 
n'aurez  i>as  de  censeur;  vous  ue 
serez  |)as  boumis  aux  restrictiooa 
delapolioe.*  The aimple Hebi«w» 
if  we  are  in  credithiaowa  account^ 
believed  in  the  assurances  of  the 
ex-Hishop  ol  Autun,  that  he  should 
be  left  iuU  liberty,  and  not  forced 
to  inaert  aitidea  of  wluch  he  di&- 
appKOted.  But  it  soon  hnnamn 
apparent  to  him  that  Tidleyrand, 
to  use  his  own  French,  '  eut  le 
dessein  d'enlacer  un  Anglais  trop 
conhaut.'  Withiu  four  da^  s  after 
the  a^ieannee  of  hia  newspaper 
sheet  It  waa  avparent  to  CUdanutk 
that  lie  was  under  the  censorship 
of  a  person  calling  himself  Andrl, 
who  abio  weut  bv  the  name  of 
jy^UbflUe^  whom  he  desciibcs  as 
*  Un  dee  eepiona  de  TIalkfiamI  o« 
pour  parler  plus  correctemamt  8on 
ame  damnifte.   Jblor  on^  wna  thn 
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too-Gonfi^ng  Jjewis  under  the  cen- 

soi^hip.  I'lit  the  r^x-B?4?np  «eiit  tin™ 
poor  dm-ivecl  Israelite  liatehe.s  (»i 
articles,  aume  attacking  the  Briti^ 

Ojpptwtion. .  ^Tant  que  je  le  pris 
(ays  he\  jc  resistai.'  Btit  Hke^le 
jnoineauiiris  ?i  !a  frlu,'  in  tlie  fable, 
GoHginUn  was  smeared  with  the 
ftwk  dfeitil  IMlime,  aiid  ixMikl 
not  flj  htA  to  Tliavics4im,  Hoi** 
hom.  Every  day  he  wrote  to 
Talievraiid  or  M.  Hanterive  Vliose 
wurk  oa  the  state  of  iraiiee  ho 
translated  into  English),  complain- 
iigof  Aadi^  and  of  tJia  immt  of 
g<X)d  faitli  with  which  In  wnM 
trcatpd.  He  wished,  lie  said,  to 
esuihlisli  an  impartial  journal  ;  but 
instead  of  tiiis  he  was  daily  forced 
ti  bmmt  in  tht  ilfywi  t&B  iMl 
diagosting  flatteriiM  of  the  "Fbtdr 
0»fjjul,  and  tlie  g^rosscst  abuse  of 
the  Kin;;  anriKoyal  Faniilvof  ( Jreat 
JkiUiii.  The  patience  <>l  tins  vir- 
t—sman  was  at  length  exhausted, 
Ml  tiM  hrieipendcnt  lellow,  in  $ea 
etcess  of  agony,  deokiod^  'Qnll 
turifTrtit  mieux  rcdiprcr  Tin  jonmnl 
I  AJ^rtr  iju  a  Paria^  qu'il  aimeroit 
fliiciii  bruer  aes  presses  one  de 
waftir  rnuortion  d*aiikiea  wasmi 

Hie  next  day  he  received  a  letter 
from  one  Rag'ot,  signing:  himself 
i'i\>prielaire  Erditcur  of  the  ^1  r^fus, 
a&df  announcing  to  him  that  he  was 
a»  loager  edilor.   Thia  was  tho 

"  in  wliieh  matters  connected 
^ith  the  press  were  manaj^  fsome 
sixty  years  ago  in  France ;  and  it 
is,  ve  very  much  regret  to  say,  not 
anyiDduce  ihe  mmnar  in  wlikli 
fliey  are  managed  now,  in  this  yaar 
of  grace  1862.  Goldsniitlijiowcver, 
speedily  sought  an  interview  with 
SQccessor,  wiio  coolly  told  him, 
'OoT^nayant  voua  pourrez  vous 
<lispeDser  de  pafoHn  an  bureau/ 
This  intimation  waa  anything  but 
palatable  to  him  •  but  when  the 
ex-editor  was  ini«>iiijed  that  it  he 
did  not  comply  he  would  be  ar- 
nrted,  km  diadpeetiy  yielded,  and 
IK)  longer  darkened  the  dooia  of 
the  office  with  h'ln  forbidden  pre- 
senf*p.  He  had  alnwly  hnd  n  hard 
tiiae  of  it  for  four  weary  mouths, 
Bc^withstanding  hia  oompli- 
«Mci^«M  BOW  (NBt  adrift  Ha  llM 


MMly  describes  his  pitiable  posi- 
tion: *Je  me  trn'ivrn  dans  la 
situation  dans  latiutiie  Yidtaire 
peiut  Zadig.  J  etois  accutto  itar  dea- 
pariOBiaa  dHm  eM  de  la  Ifanebft 
i^ltoa  partisan  do  la  France,  at 
par  celfes  dc  i'autre  cdt6  d'etre oaiHi 
les  interets  de  rAngleterre.  Je 
n  etois  ui  i'un  iii  Tautre ;  ie  Youlaia 
^  impartial:  fMt  fliianjiilihL* 
This  fine  world-citiaanahip  may  d9 
vastly  well  for  Israelites  who  have 
no  countr\^ ;  but  it  will  not  j?n  do%\m 
with  downright  Uhriiitian  Knglish- 
men,  who  are  suspicious  of  and 
Miatraafe  it.  Tka  tralh,  aconnlii^ 
to  contemporarf  im^timmf^Mf  tlwt 
Goldsnnth,  after  hia  connexion 
with  the  Ar^ins  had  ceaserl,  was 
t»eut  on  tieveral  secret  missiou:i  luto 
Qennaiiy ;  om  of  whioh  Ul  for 
its  object  to  watdi  thaageats  of 
the  Count  do  Provence,  afterwards 
LouLs  XVII  I.  ;  the  other  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  course  likelv 
to  ba  poraoad  by  the  English 
Oabiaat  Wlnb  axeaiiting  theaa 
aeoret  sarvipes  he  was  on  the  b^ 
terras  with  the  French  Government. 
He  had  coninieneed  a  translation  of 
liioicJcdune  into  French,  which  vk  iia 
to  ba  dadiflBtad  penuMMNi  tci 
Gambaccres.  The  pfoajiactaa  was 
printed,  and  advertisementsinserted 
in  the  Momteut  ;  but  a  few  daysafter 
the  Jt!w',s  return  i'rom  oue  of  liia 
aacret  trips  to  Germany,  Fouch^ioit 
bimword  tfaa*  if  be  attempted  to  go 
on  with  the  translation  of  jJlackstone. 
he  shotdd  be  wnt  to  the  HApitAi 
de  Fous,  the  French  bt.  Luke's,  at 
Chareutou.  it  is  probable  the 
Iffniator  of  Pottea  aoapactad  tba 
fidelity  of  his,  or  rather  of  Btmt^ 
p  n  rt  e's,  ap:e  n  t ;  f i  >  r :  i  s  1  \  >  u  rceaugn  ac, 
m  Moliere,  says,  'Kutrenon??  autrea 
fourbes  de  la  pi^midre  cla£»s(e  uouui 
Be  laiaoiia  qve  noaa  joaer.' 

Ba  tida,  liowerf«r,  aa  it  naj,  tiM 
clever  cosmopolite  was  forced,  after 
some  pottr  pftrfer,  to  leave  Paris 
again  for  London,  at  the  clo^^e  of 
1809.  Here  he  made  preparations 
to  oonmnoe  the  AnU-€faUi€mf. 
Aitm  aone  little  difficulty,  Md 
some  revelations  nudo  to  the 
autlioriti^,  he  was  i)eiinitted  by 
our  Goverument  to  uo  on  with  the 
journal,  and  be  ainntnaiiaottBly  pre* 
pared  Ma  ifeeni  iftriwy  qf  4hi 
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Cabinet  o  f  Napoleon^  and  a  number 
of  pamphlets.  The  history  is  a 
most  curious  book.  There  is  un- 
ckmbtodly  a  great  deal  of  troth  in 
it,  irtddi  could  only  be  arrived  at 
by  persnn.ll  intercourse  with  the 
parties  ;  truth,  si)iced  occasionally 
with  palpable  falsehoods  aud  mis- 
statements. No  dispassionate  in* 
qnirer  doubts  that  wmaparCe  waa 
a  faithless,  perfidious,  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  of  inconcoivable  petti- 
ness of  mind  and  desi)icable  ])altri- 
ness,  governed  bv  intense  sulhsh- 
aeai  uid  inaafeiable  ambitiofi.  Tlucfe 
be  waa  deterred  by  no  scruple  in 
the  oommission  of  crimes  which  he 
deeiiuHl  necessary  to  his  success, 
appears  from  his  whole  history, 
Iwt  moat  capeoiaiHy  froni  liie  nra^ 
der  of  the  Doke  d'Enghien. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  therefore, 
who  would  stand  up  for  Bona- 
parte's honour,  his  princi]^le,  his 
morality,  or  his  resuect  for  human 
life,  in  casea  irhere  ne  believed  in- 
drndnak  were  dangerous  rivals  to 
his  pretensions  or  to  his  power. 
But  witli  all  his  vehemence,  vile- 
ness,  aud  malignity  of  disposition, 
I  do  not  behove  that  Bonaparte 
would  take  away  human  life  need- 
lessly or  .^gratuitously.  Yet  if  we 
are  to  believe  Lewis  Goldsmith,  he 
poisoned  his  hrst  love  when  at  the 
school  of  Brienne.  He  caused  Ad- 
miral Yilleneuve  to  be  strangled  at 
Rennes,  Cardinal  Caprera  to  be 
poisoned  at  Fontainebleau  ;  he  as- 
sassinated Kleber,  he  caused 
Desaix  to  be  poniarded  between  the 
alionlders,  and  shot  at  from  behind, 
after  he  had  rendered  him  a  si^al 
service  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
also  attempted,  it  is  stated,  by  a 
secret  agent  named  Guillet,  to 
poiaon Loma AVliL  Uweareto 
oelieye  the  Huhire  Secrete,  one  of 
the  aides-de-camp  of  Deaaix  was  an 
accoTii[>lice  in  this  murder.  Here 
are  Goldsmith's  words  : — '  Aussitot 
apr^  ce  meurtre,  Savany  et  Kapp 
foreat  nommte  aides-de-camp  <m 
Buonaparte,  "Je  n*ai  jamais  en- 
tendu  afhrmer  que  Bapp,  ait  e& 
part  a  cet  assassin  at."* 

Nor  was  it  onlv  generals,  accord- 
ing to  Lewis  QoIdsmitlL  who  were 
thus  ^t  rid  of,  for  he  allegee  tlMt 
Admual  Broix  was  also  poiaoned 


by  the  Emperor,  the  tyrant  never 
having  forgiven  the  old  seaman  for 
drawing  his  sword  when  Bonaparte 
atmek  mm.  The  Napoleon  re* 
ceipt  for  causing  arsenie  to  be  effae- 
tive  without  leaving  any  traces,  is 
even  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
liistoire  JSecrHe:  charges  are  jwlso 
made  against  Napoleon  of  having 
kicked  and  coiled  nis  brother  Lewis, 
of  having  repeatedly  struck  his 
Grand  Judtre  and  ^linister  of  Jus- 
tice, Regiiier ;  of  liaving  insulted 
aud  struck  women :  and  of  ha\'ing 
Hung  a  candlestick  at  Perreqauz 
tlie  banker,  an  indignity  which, 
ultimately  caused  his  death.  These 
hnit^il  violences  may  all  be,  and 
nrobably  are,  true,  for  it  is  well 
known  Ibal  the  Emperor  waa  • 
man  of  ungofmable  temper,  of 
very  bad  manners,  and  no  respecter 
of  sex  or  ])ersons.  But  when  ( Gold- 
smith proceeds  to  state  that  Bona- 
parte ordered  the  servant  of 
Georges  to  be  tortnredi,  and  oanaed 
the  most  frightful  tortures  to  bo 
inflicted  on  Captain  Wright,  of  the 
English  navy,  such  as  tlie  thumb- 
screw, and  the  apulicatiou  ot  a  hot 
iron  to  his  lardea  feet,  <)ireeling  % 
hand  and  an  arm  of  the  victim  to 
be  successively  cut  oti"  when  the 
Englishman  refused  to  reveal  any- 
thing connected  with  the  British 
Qovemment,  and  ultimately  caus- 
ing the  brave  sailor  to  be  atran^ed, 
one,  for  the  honour  *  of  human 
nature,  must  refuse  credence  to 
such  revolting,  monstrous,  and 
seemingly  incredible  statements. 
Tet,  apart  from  the  details  tonch* 
ing  Bonaparte  himself  whom  Gold- 
smith calls  '  aventurier  miserable,' 
'  obscure  vagabond,'  *  vagabond 
Stranger,'  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  moat  of  the  statements  as  to  tho 
court,  flunilj,  and  brothers  of  the 
Emperor,  his  marshals  and  minis- 
ters, the  author  is  singularly  cor- 
rect. This  hjis  been  made  clear 
since  the  liistoire  ISecrUe  was  pub- 
lished, from  the  Terbal  revelationn 
of  Talleyrandf  the  memoi  rs  of  CKgor. 
of  Bourrienne,  of  de  Baussez,  or 
Madame  d'Abrant6s,  of  Mademoi- 
selle Cochelet,  and  a  multitude  of 
othen  not  neoessary  to  nanm  here. 
Qoldsmith,  it  is  t  via  nt, must  him 
eeia  a  good  deal  of  Bonaparte  per* 
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BOually,  and  he  states  tliat  for  a 
period  uf  four  months  he  C( mversed 
with  Talieyrand  every  day. 

inth  FoQdi6^  alBo,  and  d*Haato- 
life  (vhoae  pamphlet,  Flat  de  la 
fntm  h  lain  dfi  CAn  VIII.,  he 
translated  iuto  Euglish),  he  iiad 
much  intercourse ;  and  it  ahould  be 
farther  stated  that  as  a  practising 
notary,  and  as  sworn  interpreter  of 
the  French  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
of  the  Conseil  (/es  PrUes^  he  had 
o]>|M>rtuiiities  of  acquiring  infor- 
nutiou  possessed  by  no  English- 
■en  of  his  dij.  As»  therafore^ 
lie  does  not'  misstate  facta,  or 
romance  when  speaking  of  the 
court  and  camp,  of  the  ministers 
and  generals  oi  Bonaparte,  there 
*  an  some  who  would  infer  that  he 
does  not  exaggerate  or  libel  the 
First  Consul  or  Emperor  himself ; 
but  my  answer  i-^,  that  there  ap- 
pears in  every  line  uf  the  Jlistour 
AaiU  a  blind  and  reckless  haired 

ef  Na^poleon,  aptly  deacribed  in  the 
Ayiteripit  ol  Jlolitoe  > 

tafjgwMiliaenti  nd«pHiti?iatibie. 

I  do  not,  tiherefofo,  conclude 
tlist  (ill  he  urges  is  false,  but  I 
wholly  disbelieve  in  the  motiveless 
murders  and  causeless  crimes  wiiicU 
he  attributes  to  Bonaparte. 

I  have  said  that  Ck)ld8inith  re- 
toned  to  Ruia  in  1824.  He  aeon 
iamated  himself  into  the  good 
mce&  of  the  able  and  politic 
Villele,  who  i^ave  him  facilities  for 
obtaining  autheutic  information 
kt  Jm^alMm  of  France,  pub- 
by  ITatchard,  in  Piccadilly, 
ii  1832.  This  work,  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  minister 
l^ele,  was  also  dedicated  to  him. 
It  was  a  usefid  compilation,  and 
Bi^kthavebeen  profitably  referred 
teonmany  subjects,  till  the  Ivevo- 
htion  of  1848.  I  have  tiie  work 
before  me  now,  but  although  al- 
most every  page  was  auuotated  for 
■e  by  a  w>ty"«*^*'  of  Charles 
aid  one  of  the  ablest  administra* 
tors  of  France,  much  of  the  infoxw 
ination  is  now  obsolete. 

When  I  became  a  little  better 
aoquainted  witk  Goldamith  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1825  and  i8aiS^ 
he  iniafinad  .aie  that  he  had.oon* 


• 

vinced  Lord  A\1utworth  that  he 
had  not  written  the  articles  in  the 
AiywSf  addressed  to  the  seamen  of 
the  British  navy,  exciting  them  to 
mutiny  and  revolt,  and  that  he  ex- 
hibited, both  to  Lord  Whitworth 
and  Mr.  i^Iandeville,  an  attache  of 
the  British  mission  in  Paris,  whom 
I  well  knew,  the  MS.  of  these 
articles,  written  in  the  Bttrean  dea 
Affaires  Etrang^res. 

it  is  within  my  knowledge  that, 
from  1825  to  1833,  Lewis  Gold- 
smith was  on  a  friendly  footing  at 
the  Engliah  embassy  at  Paria^ 
while  he  alao  eiQoyed  firom  1835  to 
1830  tlie  acquaintance  and  counte- 
nance of  men  so  considerable  as 
Villele,  Martignac,  La  Bourdon- 
nay  e,  and  Polignac  From  1829  to 
18^0,  and  piobebly  even  ante* 
ceaentlv,  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Tom  Barnes,  editor  of  the 
TinieSy  at  whose  house  1  met  him 
so  late  as  1840.  That  he  frequently 
eommnnieated  foreign  informatioii 
end  news  to  the  Tlniesy  I  have  bo 
manner  of  doubt.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, affirm  that  he  ever  wrote  in 
that  journal  unless  as  a  forcigu 
Qorreepondent  Qoldamith  was  a 
person  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  politicians,  diplomatists, 
generals,  secret  agents,  and  spies 
of  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Bestoration  ^  and 
he  alao  well  enough  knew  td^e 
writers  and  contributora  of  the 
Continental,  and  more  especially  of 
the  French  and  North  Gennan 
press.  But  auart  from  this  spe- 
cialty, inwh»m  he  excelled,  he  was 
not  distingdahed.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  German  and  French  as  well 
as  English,  with  fluency  and  cor- 
rectness ;  and  these,  iu  the  era  in 
whici^  he  lived,  were  and  would 
still  be  considered  no  mean  aceom* 
plishments.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
of  high  intellect  or  a  subtle  dialer- 
tician,  or  the  master  of  an  elocjuent 
or  vi»t)rous  style,  though  he  might 
lunre  been  us^ul  in  diaoovering  or 
aonnding  public  ofdnion,  and  find- 
ing out  the  intentions  and  policy 
of  foreign  Ministers,  lie  died,  I 
have  heard,  iu  Paris,  a  very  ^ort 
whfle  before  the  nil  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  hia  eighty-second  or 
eighly4hiidyear--ia  thai  Faaa  in 
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which  he  bad  spent,  as  lie  u.sed  to 
Bay,  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
his  existence.  At  toe  period  of  hifi 
death  he  was,  I  helieve,  the  only 
Hebrew  connected  witli  Kiiirlish 
jonmalisni,  thou^jh  there  were 
several  of  that  faith  connected 

with  Qwmitt  jwuB>h  Ifofw^lMff^ 
if«r,  wt  IwfB  not  onlj  Hebrew 

editors,  reporters,  and  writers,  but 
lie) trow  doctois,  attomeySy  ud 
barristers. 

In  the  early  spring  of  i8a6  a 
yVeneli  fHeod  in  Pten  leqnailad 
me  to  make  ajproposition  on  his 
behalf  to  Mr.  "fiiwaites,  then  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Moniiwj 
Meraid  uewspa^>er,  a  joiunal  at  the 
period  in  qnwooii  Meoad  only  in 
anttWon  to  the  Tii/ies.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  nf  this  Mr. 
Thwaites  a  few  months  liefore  in 
London,  and  of  the  efforts  winch 
Ite  imm  malriiiy  to  laiie  tkna^ 
tion  of  a  paper  of  the  copyifi^ 
of  which  he  had  recently  become 
possessed.  Thwaites  had  not  been 
bred  to  journalism,  and  had  no 
pretensions  to  literature  of  anv 
lind.  He  was  a  natiTe  of,  and  I 
have  heard  a  8ho|>lDeeper  in,  Maa- 
ch ester;  and  having  made  some 
mcjiicy  there  as  a  dmper  or  liaber- 
dasher,  resolved  to  embark  iu  the 
eaiMT  ec  jouioaiiflB.  ne  pv^ 
chased  the  Morninff  Herald  for  a 
small  snm,  I  believe,  and  forth- 
with assumed  the  editors  chair. 
He  had  peculiar  notions  on  cur- 
rency, tiude,  and  politics^  and 
deemed  it  his  especial  mission  to 
daily  ventilate  his  views  and  put 
his  crotrlii  ts,  commercial  and  fiiian- 
cial,  forward.  Never  bet  ore  or 
since  were  such  leadeni  written,  as 
hy  thia  enterprising  bvl  eoneeitad 
MMeniB.,  It  was  not  merely  thrt 
they  wore  inconsequential  and  illo- 
gical, but  nenned  in  the  strangest 
dialect — a  kind  of  Lancashire 
fiskiawhidi  Friadan^  head  was 
hrofcin  in  every  sentence^  in  which 
Ihere  were  breaches  of  concord, 
fiolerisms,  and  bnrbari'^ms  without 
muiil>cr.  One  advantage  the  arti- 
cles certainly  had^  and  one  only. 
Thff  wm  -exDeedmgly  short,  a«* 
dom  ecfcending  beyond  half  n 
cohimn.    But  albeit  such  liash  was 

made  of  the  leaden,  other  portioua 


of  the  |>ai>er  were  greatly  improved 
by  the  Manchester  haberdasher. 
For  inatanea.  the 


_for  malanc-,  ^ 

Itfiorts  were  abridged,  and  the 

f«pirit  and  subBtance  given,  rather 
than  long  repetitions.  Then  -  the 
police  reports  were  rendered  a  most 
atraetife  feahue  of  Uw  paper. 
They  were  given  in  a  tndy  graphic 
and  dramatic  form,  and  were  the 
most  amusing  reading  of  the  day. 
A  Mr.  W  aite,  1  beUeve,  intr«Hiueed 
this  system  of  police  reporting  at 
Bow-street  Office,  and  at  once  raaaad 
the  circulation  of  the  Herald  aK9^ 
ral  tliousands.  Dnimatic  criticisms, 
t(H>,  were  written  at  the  sugget»tioii 
of  Mr.  Thwaites,  iu  a  more  pithy 
and  pungent  atyle  than  hen&lbrn 
adopled,  and  criminal  triida  at 
home  and  abrrwid  were  reported 
more  graphicailv  and  at  muck 
sreater  length  than  in  any  other 
London  meming  paper.  A  more 
cnlensive  and  anecdotic  correspon- 
dence from  some  of  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe  also  ajipeared  ; 
and  all  these  new  features  L:ave  a 
fillip  to  tlie  journal,  wliick  was 
daily  rising  in  oiradation.  Several 
fif  the  nontiilNiAocs  were  f ortt^Mn^ 
and  among  othen?  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent, one  Don  Andres  iJorrejo, 
a  bpauiard,  who  has  since  become 

aomewhail  notoriona  aa  a  journalist 
at  Madrid. 

My  French  friend  was  desirous 
of  corres])onding\vith  Mr.  Thwaites, 
and,  as  he  wiis  an  advoe^ite,  of  fur- 
nishings him  accounts  of  extraordi- 
nary trials  oecnrring  at  the  Conr 
d' Assises.  I  wrote  to  the  impor- 
tant man  on  a  Thursday,  stating 
the  facts  as  I  have  jotted  them 
down ;  and  on  the  1  riday  after- 
noon leeemd  a  reply,  giving  sle 
rendezvous  for  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  at  the  Morning  Herald 
othce  in  Shoe-lane.  1  was  ushered 
into  a  bivck-room  either  on  the 
gpoimd  or  the  first-floor,  in  which 
there  was  a  stand-up  desk  and  aomn 
office-stools,  from  one  of  which  n 
self-important,  pompous  little  man, 
of  alxmt  five  feet  seven  iiiclies,  de- 
scended, bowing  to  me  with  mro- 
tMsne  ftrmality.  Soon  I  got^m 
medim  iw,'  and  made  the  propo^ 
sition  suggested  by  the  Froiielnnan. 
Aj[t6r  im^ttiiingi       tbit  Tharactwr 
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ind  atttiutute  of  mj[  friend,  th6 
editorand  proprietor  said, '  Let  liim 
give  m  a  "touch  of  his  quality 
ftod  if  the  first  few  articles  are 
vittM,  ke  stay  go  «i  4«  a  Male 
wbti^nitclmilMMffew.*  To  this 
ppnpo«?ition  I  a5>sented ;  and  Mr. 
Thirait«s  then  launched  into  the 
subject  of  gencnii  newspaper  ma- 
nagement, which  I  eould  see  was  a 
iavouritc  theme  with  kin.  ^  An 
Engiisinoan,*  flsid  he,  '  acquainted 
with  wumercial  pursuits  ought  to 
he  at  tlif  hf:id  of  a  daily  London 
ne\*-bi»apcr  <i.s  editor  and  uuuiager ; 
M  ibr  crilui^  for  partiMBgiilMy 
ivporter^  for  flwa  of  all  work,  gif« 
ne  Irislimcn  and  Scotchmen.  These 
feDows,  many  of  them  bred  up 
for  iiomish  priests  and  Scottisu 
BHtaiib  have  j?real  afortMM  Mid 
Uility;  more  e»p«0ially  b  tUa 
the  case  with  the  Irish ;  and  neither 
of  them  have  had  too  much  beef 
and  beer  in  early  life,  like  English- 
BeQ  of  the  same  social  status. 
fWr  hwrfa  m%  tiwwrfote,  d«aiw 
than  those  of  Ri^lWiiaMi?  they 
do  not  ran  to  fat :  they  can  get 
thnj:ii:h  m:>re  work  in  a  jriven  time ; 
aiid  they  do  not  stand  so  much  on 
teitr  or  jmnctQia*  As  I  ■in 
'vut  ktti^wdt  at  this  theory,  Mr. 
%waite8  proceeded  to  detail  his 
own  ex]ienences.  *  LcM)k  you,'  si\id 
be, '  I  have  here  under  me  a  dozen 
or  more  reporters,  five  of  whom  are 
Irish, fiNir  BeMtk,m^  only  thm 
Bri^  a&d  of  the  three  British, 
only  one  is  to  compare  with  the 
Irish  or  Scotch  for  readiness  and 
handiness.*  This  last  was  the  very 
mnlhaiised.  «^A11  thaaiMM,* 
'Bud  he,  'in  iKHidon  papers, 
with  the  nKVUfH/Um  of  the  Herald, 
are  too  long'  by  half,  and  they  deal 
too  much  in  man-woi*ship — ^man- 
"•orship,  literary  and  poUtieaL 
TTwtMn^linTi  goes  down  in  literatort 
(he  continiied)  but  Walter  Scott 
•nd  the  Wovrfnf  yorfs\  as  no- 
ttinj^wcnt  down  in  politics  a  year 
ago  hut  rVf^y^^tigiajn.    ^  ow.  1  Wish 

IbtoeaiicMlof  tfefo^fortlMTCraft 

deal  of  nonsense  in  these  Wawrley 
■Jfmyfi ;  they  are,  in  fact,  sad  trash ; 
■and  there's  a  deal  of  nonsense  in 
Oumiogism,  too,  which  I  have 
^  BIT  best  V>  wiifeadiMnk  Baft 
Uevi&MiB  lh».IiiadHi 


papers,  sir,  is  too  fine  and  flowing; 
.and  too  lens^hy  and  farfetched  for 
men  in  business.  A  leader,  sir,'  said 
he,  'should  be  short,  pithy,  and 
ImriMiaJiln^  jvft  wiitUwi  n 

of  the  ciroakr  «l  a  lif  Mpod 
commercial  house,  like  Ewart, 
Myers,  and  C'i>.'s  ])rt>duction8. 
There  are  no  leaders  worth  reading, 
'sir,  in  any  daily  journal  but  the 
//<^/v;///,ezoe|)tiii«tko0e  written  oft 
airriculture  la  tw-  Ckntm§k,  and 
those  arc  written  by  a  man  who 
was  a  fann«'r  i>t  noU'.'  This  was 
said  wibii  ^reat  ai)parent  eamest- 
-Mw  and  soMerity,  though  in 
different  English.  About  tiiM 
weeks  after  this,  T  again  saw 
Thwaites  on  the  allair  of  my  French 
friend.  Uis  nersonul  conceit  and 
MBsa  of  self-importauce  appeared 
still  greater  Hmhi  on  tiia  first  ooca- 
•sion  ;  but  it  was  a  conceit  largely 
Rjitnmted  with  shrewdness  and 
business  tact.  Somehow  or  other, 
however,  under  his  management 
aad  adHoffriiip  the  HmM^  though 
as  to  leackm  fiilkidiwuiy  milftML 
prospered  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and 
shot  a-head  of  the  Chnmic/r  in 
circuhition.  But  Thwaites  had  not 
mt  idsn  M  gnoHMver  fhetoric,and 
])robabIy  had  never  read  any  boolB 
in  his  life  but  the  Bible, Shakspeare, 
and  his  own  lod^'crand  cash  books. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  havin^j  a 
priority  of  news,  and  also  o^i<ikiu£^ 
«b  jevmai  light,  wfow,  aM 
amusmg  in  its  geatnl  mMir 
and  contents.  He  also  saw  the  ad- 
vantage ot  professinr;  an  orthodox 
Pittism  ana  Protestantism,  articles 
ti  great  ^n  in  1897  and  i8s8; 
indeed,  tdl  tiM  passing  of  the 
Keforni  l^ill,  an  event  which  Mr. 
Thwaites  did  not  long  survive. 
After  his  death  the  proprietors  of 
Um  Hwdd  did  not  pull  harmo- 
sioulgr  togette,  and  the  reeriH 
was  a  Chanoery  sait  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  a  paper  which 
Mr.  Thwaites,  thomrh  not  a  scholar 
or  a  literary^  man,  raised  very  much 


Another  writer  of  newspapers 

with  wdiom  I  became  acquainted  in 
1827,  was  the  late  Horace  Twiss. 
I  was  hrst  introduced  to  him  in 
i8a7,  in  n  eommittee-room 
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he  was  then  a  member,  by  the  late 
lUchard  Martiu,  member  for  Gal- 
way  cotmty,  of  (MOtAiJnm  mmory. 
and  within  %  woek  of  that  period 
liad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
dinner  at  the  house  of  a  conimon 
friend,  a  brother  barrister.  Though 
Twiss  did  not  rank  very  high  in 
the  ertinMitkw  of  his  own  prate- 
lion  M  *  man  of  sound  learning  or 
accurate  scholarship,  yet  he  always 
api>eared  to  me  to  merit  a  far 
higher  pobitiou  than  hu  attained 
'  ciiSier  in  the  oolirta  of  law  or  ma 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whexe 
he  ranked  higher  tlian  on  his  cir- 
cuit or  in  the  C<mrt  of  Chancery. 

But  the  truth  was,  that  in  early 
life  he  had  to  contend  with  narrow 
eireamstances,  and  being  oonneeted 
with  a  family  of  authors  and  actors 
(his  father  was  Fras.  Twiss,  the 
author  of  an  unlia])py  tour  in  Ire- 
hmd,  much,  ridiculed,  aud  he  was 
neii^ew  of  the  Kemmefll  he  wae 
looked  on  with  some  dianyour  by 
his  i)rofcs.sional  brethren.  Wlieu 
Twiss  became  a  student  of  the  inner 
Temple,  in  x8o6,  he  had  been  for  a 
couple  of  years  anteoedentlyaneiWB* 
|«per  reporter  in  the  galleij  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  men  con- 
nected with  the  press  were  not  then 
looke»l  on  favourably  by  benchers 
or  leaders  of  circuits.  Irrcspcc- 
tiTsly  of  these  eonsideiitions,  Twiss 
was  a  person  of  vensfale  powets» 
who  was  at  everything  in  the  rin^. 
He  wrote  for  tlie  stage,  he  wn)te 
pamphlets,  political  ami  literary, 
Be  wrote  prologues,  epilogues, 
satires  aud  songs,  ana  made  en^ 
mies  of  the  envious  and  jealous- 
minded,  wlio  allow  no  merit  to  men 
of  varied  jjowers.  He  was  also  a 
ton  vivantf  a  diner-out  and  a  story- 
teller, and  a  man  of  convivial 
habits,  and  of  an  eminently  social 
and  clubbable  turn.  It  is  often 
erroneously  cuncluded  that  such 
men  cannot  bv  auj^  possibility  be 
learned  or  sldUed  in  pio&ssionsl 
lore ;  for,  as  Hume  says  in  his  phi- 
losoplucal  works,  an  ancient  preju- 
dice is  propagated  by  dunces  in  all 
countries,  that  a  man  of  ^genius 
cannot  be  profound,  and  Is  unfit 
to  biudnsaiL  Now,  though  Twiss 
WSS  not  a  man  of  genius,  yet  he 
was  9k  penon  of  %iiick  facidtiei^  of 


to»  ^rts  Lad  Qmmvtion*  [Ji4ar» 

varied  attainments,  fluent,  ready- 
witted,  aud  prompt  at  repartee, 
withfiienlties  fsr  shove  the  aTenMk 
These  qualities  excite  more 
than  admiration  in  a  pr<'fc>sii»n  so 
highly  competitive  as  the  liar,  aud 
when  Horace  Twiss  joined  the 
Oxford  CSrcnit  and  the  Hereford 
Sessions  in  1811.  hewas  not  popii- 
Isr  with  the  leaders,  nor  with  such 
juniors  as  Taunton,  C^ampbt  ll,  and 
Ludlow.  But  men  like  reurson, 
Mauie,  and  Heury  Shepherd  (the 
sun  of  Lord  Chief  BsmShs^eid)^ 
thon^  Qnissins  occssioosUjFy 
were  for  giving  him  fair  play  ana 
a  fair  start.  The  conse<juence  wjis 
-  tinat  he  took  a  respectable  place  at 
the  Hereford  Sessions,  wss  one  ol 
the  leaders  of  sessions,  and  led  It 
when  he  left  the  circuit  in  1824  or 
1825.  Though  Horace  never  gained 
geueral  business  at  the  Equity  bar, 
^et  there  were  many  men  pract-is- 
jng  at  it  msldng  oonsideimble  in* 
comes  who  had  not  a  tithe  of  his  | 
ability  or  half  his  power  of  clear  , 
statement.  It  was  said  by  attor- 
neys aud  solicitors^  *  Mr.  Twiss  is 
luidoabtedljr  a  clever  man-^  irary 
dever  man--bat  then  he  writes  so 
much  for  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, he  composoa  so  many  pam- 
phlets and  books,  and  aitcnds  so 
constantly  in  the  House  of  C4>m- 
monfl^  that  he  oamiot  be  a  good 
working  practical  lawm'  Thoni^i. 
not.  certainly,  profound  as  a  lawyer, 
he  was  much  more  competent  thau 
many  who  had  ten  times  his  pro- 
fewsinnsl snceees.  IntheHonseoC 
Commons,  before  he  becsme  an  ' 
official,  Horace  Twiss  alwasrs  spoke  j 
clearly  and  collectedly  ;  and  I  re-  I 
member  hearing  him  make  a  very 
ingenious  and  a  purely  legal  speech 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in 
1825  or  jSaO.  Soon  after  Twiss 
had  V)ecome  Under  Secretary  nf 
fStatc  for  the  Colonies,  I  remember 
meeting  him  a  good  deal  iu  geueral 
society  in  Fkul  in  November  nod 
December,  1828.  He  was  not  n 
particle  chan^^ed  by  this  pnmiotion^  I 
and  was  the  same  chatty,  afjrecablo,  ' 

food-humoured,  auecdotical  man 
found  him  in  the  year  pr^ 
viously,  when  living  in  Serl»«treet» 
lincolnVinn-fields.  His  sojourn 
in  office  wai^  imtoiinate)/ 
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himsdf ,  Teiy  short ;  bnt  when  Ids 

political  friends  left  the  Treasury, 
he  returned  to  the  bar  as  good- 
huiiii)uredly  and  unpretendingly  as 
though  he  had  never  been  an  Under 
SMRtii^  of  Stale  for  the  OaonieSi 
His  pedbnnaiiOM  in  this  latter  ca- 
pacity were  very  creditable  indeed. 
1  have  heard  old  stagers;  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  wiio  were  not 
partial  to  Twiss,  and  who  were  not 
dioM  perty.  say  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Viscount  Palmerston, 
who  was  Secretary  at  War  for 
twenty  years,  and  Wilson  Croker, 
who  was  Secretary  ot  tiio  Admi- 
lahy  for  nearly  as  kog  a  period, 
no  man  in  their  remembrance  did 
his  business  better.  Indeed,  his 
manner,  style,  and  tone  were  lar 
better  than  those  of  Croker,  who, 
ttMi^  a  sharp  And  deirer  man, 
irai  generally  pert,  presumptuous, 
and  underbred  Twiss,  though  not 
winting  in  '  modest  assurance,'  and 
a  ])roper  power  of  s^lf- assertion, 
ifas  not  an  over-forward  or  presum- 
mg  man,  or  injudiciously  or  impu* 
dently  demonstrative.  Ue  was  not 
like  Croker,  7ie  malin,  and  essen- 
tially ill-natured  ;  on  the  contrary, 
niieu  in  office  he  was  not  ashamed 
flf  the  ftieiida  of  his  hnmUor 
fontti,  and  would  do  an  old  Fadi»i 
mentaoy  reporter,  an  old  editor,  or 
a  brother  barrister,  a  good  and 
feiendly  turn  if  in  his  power.  The 
Irfonn  Bill,  it  need  hardlvbe  said, 
jp^  an  enl  in  a  great  degree  to 
Twis8*s  political  ciireer,  though  he 
representeil  Bridport  in  the  session 
of  1836.  Not  very  long  afterwards 
he  lost  his  seat,  and  agiiiii  more 
eagerly  sought  tnuiness  in  CSian* 
eery,  and  more  especially  in  tho 
P>.iiikrur)tcy  Court,  in  which  there 
■was  undoubtedly  an  opening  for  a 
van  of  his  quickness.  But  some- 
hpir  or  other  he  was  not  so  snccess- 
ftl  as  he  desenred  to  ba  Atloi^ 
neys  and  solicitors  were  wont  to 
say— 'He  is  still  occupied  about 
politics,  he  gives  himself  up  to 
writing  the  Life  of  Eldon  j  ana  you 
nay  daily  aee  him  l<rftenng  abont 
the  lobbgr  of  the  Howe  A  Oom- 
moiia.' 

It  was  true  Twdss  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  writing  the  Life 
if  Bdof-«       oeatabb  pw- 


ftimaaoe,  by  the  way,  though  some* 

what  too  diffuse ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  matter  in  Lord  Eldou\s  Lift: 
was  connected  with  law^  and  with, 
tiie  re^nUition  and  adnumatralioii 
of  theCourt  of  Chancery*  As  to  hia 
loitering  about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  there  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  most  laborious  duty 
eonfided  to  him  by  the  oropiietors, 
editofS)  and  manager  01  the  Times 
newspaper  a  duty  he  executed 
with  zeal  and  onnnent  ability. 
More  than  five-and-thiity years  an- 
tecedent to  the  time  of  w  hich  I  am 
speaking,  Twisa  had  been  a  par- 
hamentary  reporter,  one  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Times;  and 
when  he  applied  at  an  a^,'e  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty  to  give  a  sum^ 
mary  of  the  debate  in  the  Lower 
Honae,  they  .it  once,  and  it  i» 
greatly  to  their  credit,  acceded  to 
his  wi.shes.  Ho  perfoniied  the 
task  ably,  and  continued  to  |)er- 
form  it  till  his  death  in.  I  think, 
the  vear  1848  Of  1849.  The  death- 
Stroke  fell  npon  liim  in  an  awfully 
sudden  manner.  He  was  preparing 
to  go  to  a  board  meeting  of  a  life 
assurance  companv,  of  which  he 
was  a  director,  ana  fell  down  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  in  proceeding  np 
the  stairs  to  enter  the  ])oard-rooni. 
He  was  a  man  of  rather  full  habit, 
a  large  eater,  one  of  those  described 
by  Sallust  as  prone  't«nlK  cbedi' 
entim.^  I  have  heard  men  say  wbo 
lived  in  daily  habits  of  familiarity 
with  Twisa,  which  I  never  did,  that 
he  was  the  large.st  feeder  in  the 
House  of  Coniuions^  with  the  ex- 
eepdon  of  tiie  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
and  the  largest  feeder  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  late 
Lord  Cottenham  and  Stephen 
Price,  the  Yankee  patentee  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  lonoemade 
myself  a  short  ^eu  excursion 
With  Twiss  and  Stephen  Price,  who 
were  sworn  friends.  1  well  re- 
member that  on  this  occasion  the 
pair  enjoyed  for  lunch  a  small 
chicken  tnrbot,  with  lobster  sauce, 
and  a  small  .shoulder  of  lamb^4idth 
dressed  salad,  at  half-])a.Ht  one,  and 
that  both  dined  sumi)tuouslv  after- 
wards, at  seven,  on  turtle  and 
Teniaoik  It  !•  trae  we  had  been 
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seven  or  cicrlit  lionrs  at  sea;  but 
makinsT  all  due  allowance  for  in- 
Tigoratiiig  and  appetizing  breezes, 
the  perfornMoioe  of  tbeie  nmark- 
&ble  diners-out  was  a  wondroot 
feat  in  wliat  Kabelais  orMontai^aic, 
I  for<:^ct  whioli,  calls  ^fn  science  de 
la  g^uruUy  ur,  iis  a  pedant  would 
say^  in  gulosity.  1  bellere  that 
Twjss  wrote  a  good  deal  in  thd 
Qtmrterlj/,  when  vndtr  the  editor- 
ship of  (lifford  and  subsequently 
of  ►Serjuaiit,  afterwards  Justice 
Coleridge,  lie  alao  wrote  in  tbe 
Jhhn  BM  oeeasioiially.  and,  I  fam 
heart  1  and  believ^  in  tne  Times,  on 
legal  and  parliamentary  subjects. 
Moore,  iu  his  Jonrnnl.,  speaks  dis- 
paragingl^r  ol  Twiiis,  tnough  he 
«ijoyed  Ins  hospitality,  and  afleete 
t*)  sneer  «t  Srale-etret-t  dinucrs. 
This  is  really  too  insufferable.  At 
thc^c  Scrlc-street  dinner.-^  vili- 
pended by  the  parvenu  yMjut,  the 
toady  and  obsequious  follower  of 
every  humta  entity  ot  nooentitf 
with  a  title,  OwHereegli,  Canning, 
Lords  KIdon  and  6towell,  Lords 
Dudley  and  Ward,  Dr.  Copleston, 
Sir  Walter  iScott,  other  cele- 
Ineted  men  in  the  worid  of  polities 
end  literature,  used  to  eon^gate. 
and  none  of  them  were  8o  dl-bred 
or  so  ill-natured  as  to  dej)rociate 
their  Amphitryon  as  ^loore  has 
done,  or  to  sneer  at  the  household 
andnre. 

A  yeer  pfeviouslj-  to  1829 — 
in  the  summer  of  1828  - 1  knew  for 
the  first  time  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  A. 
Delane.  lie  was  then  serving  his 
tenns  at  an  inn  of  oonrt,  and  re- 
porting law  for  the  jTiWs,  in  town 
and  on  the  circint.^.  Tt  was  in  a 
circuit  court  iu  a  cathedral  town  I 
first  saw  him,  on  the  lirst  circuit  I 
ever  travelled.  He  sat  at  the 
flirther  end  of  a  seat  two  ]>laoea 
removed  fK»n  me  in  tbe  back  row 
of  a  criminal  court.  He  was  assi- 
duously taking  notes  of  a  trial  for 
murder,  and  had  sketchetl  a  most 
accarate  likeness  of  tbe  mnrderer 
Struck  by  his  cheerful  look  of 
rndd}^  health  and  })leasant,  lau^rh- 
\\vx  nKiinier,  I  after  a  while  entered 
into  conversiition  with  him,  and 
learned  that  he  was  reporting  the 
drenit  for  the  great  journal^— a 
tooet  laborious  eaoe»  ^Howdojoa 


mnnacTf^.'  said  T,  *with  soch  constant 
counuenient    in    the    close  and 
noisome  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
eoart.  to  wear  so  joemd  and  hcahb* 
folalook!  From  yonr  high  iwalth 
and  fTTcen  cut-away  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  1  should  take  you  to  be  a 
gentleman  farmer  or  a  sportsman 
who  has  come  to  while  away  an 
konr  in  lintening  to  the  trial  of  « 
poacher  murdeier,  and  not  a  law 
student  working  at  law  reporting 
for  the    Tiwes.      *  Aj)pearanccs/ 
said  he, '  are  deceptive  j  but  as  you 
look  ddieate  ana  wflering.  I  wUl 
give  you  my  recipe  for  waat  josi 
call         health.    1  am  up  every 
mormug  between  five  and  six,  and 
ride  the  circuit  from  one  town  to 
another,  taking  m  muck  exercise 
in  the  open  air  as  I  can  on  horse* 
back,  in  drags,  and  on  foot.  Thus** 
he  onserved,  *  T  am  fit  for  work  : 
as  what  with  conimLssion  days  and 
the  distance  between  circuit  towns, 
I  bavv  oofy  lonr  ds^  <rf  eonfine^  * 
miBl  In  cont»  against  which  I 
set  twa  days  in  tlie  saddle  in  the 
0])en  air.  Then,'  ."vaid  he,  '  I  escape 
judges'  and  bar  dinners,  which 
70a  do  not,  and  l  ive  as  simply 
as  I  can.*  wh«i  the  eirddt  waa 
over,  the  ahattered  state  of  my 
health  rddr/ed  nie  to  go  abroad 
to  a  more  genial  clime.    On  my 
return  to  Euyjumd,  the  place  of 
Mr.  Deiaae  was  ooenpieil  by  Mr. 
Godson,  a  barrister,  subeeqnciAtly 
M.P.  fot  Kidderminster:  and  I 
learned  that  the  excellent  business 
habits  and  high  character  of  my 
new  aeqnaintance  had  secured  to 
Mm  the  general  inauagemeot  and 
conduct  of  the  Times  paper,-^ 
position  of  fprctit  trust,  and  even 
tliough  divided  between  two,  of 
immense  responsibility.  Some  lime 
afterwardii,  it  wasa^faletooonia 
airain  into  oontact  with  Mr.  Delane,  . 
and  I  can  aver  that  a  mnre  intelli- 
gent, active,  pleasant,  ami  fn '^ndly 
man  it  never  has  been  my  ^^ood 
fortaneto  meet  Placed  in  a  most 
di6Scult  and.  invidioiia  ))osition,  ha 
knew  how  to  conciliate  the  inte- 
rests of  the  proprietors  of  the 
great  journal  with  those  of  the 
writers  and  contributors,  and  I 
believe  he  fully  aatiified  noth*'  { 
Imd  myself  c:qieMca  of  Ins  tad^ 
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Inonnble  f eeHag;  and  ability,  and 
I  am  boood  to  render  justice.  A 
jrreat  deal  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  Timu  is  due  to  lus 
masterly  organization  of  a  quarter 
if  a  Mtary  ago,  to  kit  wiwoff 


jadidous  8clectioii  of  writen  and 

contributors.  To  Lave  achieved 
these  objects,  a  man  must  have  had 
no  ordinary  sagacity  and  tju^t; 
ahoold  I  not  rather  aay,  must  have 


Sir,  —In  your  number  lor  thia  month 
I  liiid  ^  ;u:i,icle  i*£ditora|  aod  Newspaper 
«i  PflBtdMal  wdm  4tf  the  laii  «tM» 
Tt^on,  b7«B(Md.^nptntice  of  the  Law'} 
•■^jiit-iiuin?  a  biogrraphie^il  notice  of  my 
iaUi«r,  ilxe  late  J oiia  Adolphufi,  verj  ably 
wiliM,  aad,  vpoa  «he  viMit,  vttk  pwl 
ewdoor  and  kindneM.  I  canaoi  traoo 
the  hind  from  which  it  proceeds,  bat 
IBCM  it  to  the  same  which,  ^loiii 
A«Hr  (So.  dsBBCviiL  p.  170),  b«*MMi 
a  ikort  bat  handaome  ealoginm  <n  agr 
iitber  in  1S45,  the  year  of  hia  deatk. 
la  yoar  pcetieat  article  I  mini  aak 

sabjeeli  to  vbicli  tkef  niate  may 

n*H  be  uf  very  general  concern,  but  that 
vhica  ia  worth  pubiiahing  is  wurtU  a^ttuig 
Qgkt ;  tad  mwmj  tna  ^mwmmak  'wHm 
hbtorkal  and   biographical  dlwnMMia 

knowB  bow  ofttn  tnvilitions  seemingly 
tririal,  which  have  paeaed  auchaiitaigtid 
day,  art  yvMMi  tad*  Hr> 

where  they  acquire  an  importance, 
wUatemlly  and  incidentally,  which  at 
&ist  oo  ooa  would  hare  ascrilted  to  them. 
I  proceed,  th—fiim^  to  my  ttM  of  «l«ia» 
iiy  falser  was  born,  nut  in  1765  or 
1766,  but  in  ij'^'S,  August  7th.  Ilia 
gnxkifaUter,  not  hi^^  father,  waa  domeatic 
phjsidan,  aoi  sargeon,  to  IMliie  Hm 
Gnat.  The  aabject  of  fovr  earinpoa* 
dent's  memoir  lui^'bt  have  said  to  you, 
with  Prince  rreitymaii  in  The  JiehtarMcU, 

'Ah,  Ton  jwHk  Qoda,  xob  im  aoi  of  a 

The  family  domicile  of  the  phyaiciaa 
Ba  wfttt  aa  laililfciwl 

hn  French,  of  which  I 
P"*-*^**  two  copief,  calle*l  JTUtoire  de» 
lh.ujUt  Modcrmu^  dated  d  Londrtt^ 
1763.  IaWafti*«JB»BlMdUea  MofUNMi 
(Sdinburgh,  1824),  it  ia  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  iny  fntli'T.  The  author  of  the 
IMaJUt*  dedicate*  it  to  the  King  uf  Prueaia^ 
aadpiotflrtaiiiat,  on  aacar  mwfaatifla 
of  'Svipio,  Cseaar,  Augastus,  Cato, 
Epnminondas,  Fredori'^  tb*;  Great  Kloctor 
«*t  iicaadenbarg,  Looia  XiV.,  Marahai 
tlM  Jhiihi    JfaAcNfap^^  tad 


May,  iS6a. 

rrlnco  ^laurioe  of  Saxony,'  he  cannot 
iiud  among  ail  ui  them  '  ia  grande  ama 
el  ka  Inila  nbliMa'  ef  tte  ynwt 
Frederic.  In  coartlineas,  certainly,  the 
doctor's  £NnMy  Imm  d(|giii>rated  aiaoa  hie 
dajr* 

"^B»Ma,<ie«Jy— laef  fcPMrty  ihiee 

children,  came  to  England  Tery  yoang,  oa 
the  decease  of  the  doctor.  By  the  in  lul- 
genoe  of  a  wealthy  unde  residing  in  iSack* 
wflto-atwt>»  thia  a  imy  iMhkattili  q—^ 
ter,  and  afterwards  in  Cleveland-coort^ 
St.  James's,  he  enjoytKl  tb«'  unforttinatfl 
privilege  vf  hving  ^  "  a  geutieroau  about 
tm»*  Isr  wUtk  he  w  wril  qaaUM 
by  a  handMBe  person  and  a  readiness  in 
acquiring  oatward  accomplishments  :  and 
he  never  qoaUfiad  himself  for  any  pro- 
iiMiBa.  iWteieat  of  ktogMaroaiW> 
lalift  became  impaired  in  his  latter  days^ 
partly  by  the  extinction  of  a  life  interest, 
and  partlj,  X  fear,  by  want  of  thrifL 
Some  ooolBan  aiQoa  botwna  kin  tad  nf 
pandfatkar ;  aad  tke  kialoiy  «f  Ikot 
gentleman  was  at  last  the  too  common 
one,  a  joyous  youth  and  a  straitened  old 
•0a  Myfrtkoroirodkieaariyedawlka 
(not  a  complete  one,  but  made  precioua 
by  the  eJiergry  and  talents  of  the  pupU), 
and  his  hrst  outset  in  prolessiooal  lifie,  to 
tfMHk«ality«rkkgnak.«M]o. 

In  1793,  my  father  maniad  Mki 
Leycester — not  Leicester,  as  your  cor- 
rrapondent  has  it.  Those  who  are  curious 
oaMMkfoialivffl  fad  koA  aaami  daly 
traced  m  Ormerod*s  Hittory  of  Clifder^ 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  384,  456.  She  is  described  by 
roar  oonthbutor  as  'of  White-place^ 
^•rka,  a  hdy  of  ■Btfcmily  and  fortuno.* 
It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say, 
of  good  family  and  little  f..rtuiie.  Readers 
may  ^>"i^  t,hat  the  latter  mistake  might 
aoU  ODuugh  hafO  maained  uncorrected  ; 
but  it  ia  material,  as  a  biugraphical  trutk^ 
that  the  rugged  paths  which  my  father 
chmbed  so  resolutely  in  his  early  profes- 
rftaal  (hiy  were  not  smoothed  by  tha 
wealth  of  his  wife,  thoogli  Ul  toUa  v«a 
always  lightened  by  klT  OSW^p^  0iOd 
sense  and  ad^ection. 

.  Tear  sonMpoadaut  intimates  oflco. 
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and  la  variooi  fimu;  that  my  father, 

hrf  .n-  nud  flurnt'_'  t1i<»  period  of  Lis  "keep- 
ing teruui  i'ur  tlie  bar,  and  even  dowii  to 
1817  or  1818,  VMMk  htbitoalviitarftr 
tile  newspapers.    Froai  wtMim  ttu0  iaftr- 

miiilon  was  derived,  I  know  cot,  but  I 
am  cermin  that  it  is  unfounded.  Ue 
has  said  in  his  family,  as  I  am  told, 
that  he  never  publiwed  a  newspaper 
article  in  lii.s  life.  TJiis  large  denial  may 
or  may  itut  have  been  grounded  up<m  ft 
strictly  accurate  remembrance ;  bat  there 
Is  M  alndow  of  rwoHetltoa  in  tto  adnds  * 
of  those  nearest  to  him  who  now  Fiinrive, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  is  there 
any  trace  among  his  papers,  of  his 
lumng  had  any  engagement  or  con- 
nexion with  a  ])ublic  jouruaL  In  a  siuall 
family,  as  ours  was,  living  in  the  greatest 
confidence,  the  habits  of  a  professiontd 
JoomaliK  could  not  hftve  been  veiled  itf 
mystery.  Durint:  sovmil  of  tlie  years 
next  preceding  his  call  to  the  bar,  I  was 
llie  companion  of  his  walks  and  the  wit< 
MM  of  his  studies.  Mj  nooUeetioiiB, 
thoii;:h  of  a  iK.vi.sh  i>crioil,  arc  strori','  ; 
and  I  aiu  cunlident  that,  during  that 
time,  his  labours  were  not  fur  the  news* 
popeir  preaa.  Th*t  ho  ahoold  have  undor* 
taken,  or  oontiniied,  tlie  occnpation  of  .1 
pulilio  journalist  after  his  call  to  thy  Imr, 
will,  1  uui  sure,  be  proaouuoed  impossible 
hf  all  who  Ured  In  his  intimaey  :  and  if 
he  lia«l  i)Lrsevered  in  it  down  to  1817  or 
I  have  ;:oo(l  reason  for  thinking 
that  he  would  not.  in  those  yearii  have 
Isft  It  off* 

Neither,  as  T  am  fully  convinced,  did 
my  lather  ever  frequent  the  preen-rooms, 
or  write  *  occasional  criticisms  on  the 
perforaaaoeo,*  thovi^  ho  had  a  tolctaliiy 
large  acquaintance  among  the  actors,  from 
John  Keroble  downwards  ;  and  his  expe- 
xieuce  of  the  stage,  beginning  soon  after 
iho  timo  of  Qaniok,  was  omoh  older,  not 
perhaps  than  his  friend  Jemmy  Boadeu's, 
but  certainly  than  HazHtt's  or  Loigh 
Hnnt^B.  His  knowledge  of  the  drama 
generally  waa,  I  bdi«v%  wan  loholarUko 
and  masterly  by  far  than  that  of  Ilunt, 
Hazlitt,  orBoaden,  with  whom  (and  with 
Stephen  Jone%  of  whom  I  can  say  no- 
lUag),  yonr  oofwymdart  oonpana  him. 

Your  memoir  is  again  not  very  correct 
when  it  states  that,  dorincr  period 
expressed  by  the  word  '  meanwhile,'  my 
firthor  •enniaed'  *his  toagiia  a*  tho 
principal  ddbating  societies  of  the  metro* 
polls.'  I  have  heard  him  say,  doubtless 
^tearing  in  mind  the  early  rhetorical 
aiinnaea  of  Rnddae  and  Gairow,  thai  a 
determined  student  of  oratory  should 
hazanl  himself  freely  in  debating  societies, 
and  not  be  too  nice  as  to  the  arena  :  but 
IdoBott^  tUftim  haoMM  Ua^wtt 


custom.  By  frequenting  the  law  courts 
itt  the  island  of  iSt.  I\  it:'  ^,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  an  eminent  baxriator 
vaa  tho  height  of  auoial  fUleilgfk  Ha 
TCtnned  to  Ba|^  (ia  1785)  «xtk  • 
strong  desire  to  excel  in  oratory.  Once, 
at  the  celebrated  Coochmakers*  UaU«  he 
'aaaayed  to  speak,*  and  onea  ha  vont, 
chai^od  with  on  oration,  to  tbe  Mitre  in. 
FKet-Ktrcct.  Each  time  his  intention 
was  hatHed.  In  1790  he  delivered  a 
maiden  speech  at  the  King's  Aiaaa  in  tha 
FonltiTV  mmmt  hot  ia 

a  memorandum,  now  before  me,  in  which 
he  records  these  adventures,  it  appears 
that  he  '  for  eight  years  afterwards  nevw 
^loke  again.*  And  he  says,  '  I  consider 
nivself  fortunate  in  not  having  tdlowe^l 
my  inclinatioa,  and  become  ideutitied 
with  the  members  of  these  societies  :* 
thaf  ware  degenoiata  in  ability  aad 
manners  ;  and  wlien  minds  hr^d  ■"•night  a 
I'renzy  from  the  revolution  in  Fraocti,  they 
became  '  au  intolerable  nuisance.*  '  Cla- 
moor  and  ill  behaviour,  thumping  of 
sticks,  clattering  of  heiichcs,  and  cries  of 
^a  ira,'  were  the  C4:»mn)on  accompaniment 
of  their  debates.  It  must  have  been, 
abovl  tha  latter  end  of  tho  oeotoiy  that 
ray  father  joined  the  better-reputed 
.society  of  the  Athenians,  a  private  club, 
meeting  in  Fieet-street,  aud  geuemlly 
•tteadod  by  largo  andianoea  <tf  invitad 

vii^itnrs.  Here  he  from  timo  tO  tlno 
practised  debate  for  numy  years. 

The  members  were  men  of  literature 
and  of  hurinaaa.  I  vemmbor  aeeiag 
there,  anum^'  others.  Horace  Twi.^s,  who 
wa.s  ]M)inted  out  (ironically  i»y  the  ill- 
natured)  as  a  rising  star  of  Itlemture  aud 
oiatoty;  inanti  florid,  and  a  Uheral 
(but  that  party  name  bad  not  then  been 
adopted  in  Ensland) ;  the  late  Lord  Truro, 
if  I  remember  rightly ;  Wnithman,  a 
'  aorry  perfbnnar,  and  not  yot  n  ^maa  of 
the  people  ;*  Kenny  the  dramatist,  n 
speaker  of  few  words  but  apt  ones  ; 
llubois,  then  a  Temple  student,  n  scholar 
and  a  tna  wit^  bat  apaaehleta  in  a  dtlwt- 
ing*room ;  and  Brownley  (mentioned  by 
your  correspondent),  a  man  of  jjreat 
though  unmatured  talents,  and  a  victim 
to  groaa  oxomo  :  in  hia  happior  flighta  of 
eloquence  he  might  have  been  described 
a.s  a  cA  xvio  copy  of  George  Canning.  A 
lesson  oi  wisdom  which  he  lavished  on  me 
aa  a  whoolboy,  waa ;  *  Do  not  waata 
strength  in  late  reading  :  the  midnight 
lamp  kills  tm  re  than  the  bottle.*  He 
himself^  poor  man,  auccombed  to  tho 
waaker  onam  J. 

Another  club  which  ray  father  often 
visited  in  and  before  his  days  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  bar,  was  the  Bccentricsi  an 
nimhlati  af  knatoaata  ton  wnf 
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ckss  of  '  men  upon  town.*  Tl)ey  met  ia 
Maj  8  BuUtiui^  tuui  iuuif  I  beiiev«,  no 
plM  tall  to  take  ihdr  ' raMuMal  wd 
eojoT  the  whim  uf  the  hoar  undor  a  kiud 
of  drill  mtsrale  :  but  their  repute  was 
SQcii  tliat  a  camUdatie  for,  Weetmmater,  m 
1  Mv«r  -veBtQivd  in  thow 

dajB  to  finish  hix  canvas  without  being 
made  frtc  the  Eccentrics.  My  father 
codd  iiuk  have  aoqnired  mmk  oratory  la 
tUt  achooiy  but  puiiad  thflm  one  of  his 
first,  and  not  least  brilliant,  forensic 
triumph.-,.  It  was  the  practice  that  mem- 
Liera  who  onctaded  a^ost  the  known,  or 
l■k■0«|^  ]im«f  llMMtly,  wcTOMNMed 
MbttaatrtMppoietriliwMJ,  snd  mulcted 
awTYling  to  the  crime.  One  niL^lit,  a 
very  httie  attorney,  named  Freamt»,  was 
ofamitil  sappiug  on  a  my  large  fish,  and 
vat  iapeached  for  the  enormity  wider  « 
bw  profebly  inrented  for  the  occasion. 
My  father  pleaded  bis  cause  ;  and  '  the 

Mr.  Freame  hm  voot  ao  mam  than 
«Mli»tiMiMenl  kMvii  to  erar  Mhool- 

I  saw  a  pismire  swallow  up  a  whale.' 

Bnt  it  wns  not  in  the  roere  fencing- 
lehoois  of  debate  that  my  father  maiored 
WiMlf  M  a  speaker,  aod  mivbtd  the 
repatatiaa  lAfah  opened  for  him  a  riioct 
rm^  to  enrcem  at  the  liar.    There  are 
maay  scenes  of  bu&La«iid  where  a  man 
WW t  with  ifeirs,  ready,  couxti^ns, 
ad  Mftnally  eloquent,  waaj  nnder 
eminent  Mrrioe  without  ^-^'Mring  nny  pro- 
fiitiopal  ebaracter.    lu  <jmploynient.s  of 
tUs  khd  AyMer  was  awh  i-ng:i-cd, 
snd  attained  a  good  deal  ol  sslsbrity.  In 
the  CTcat  conU!f=ts  fur  the  representntion 
of  kiddiesex,  between  Byng,  Bordett,  and 
is  t8o«,  and  Xaiavwing  th» 
yonn-er  and  Bardett  in  1804,  he  was  tko 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Mainwarings, 
fiuher  and  bou,  and  one  of  their  most 
ifcalu  supporters  sA  tiie  hurtiDgB.  Jbr 
habttbg  for  many  years  a  tempesluuus 
metrupolitan  parish,  one  of  those  which 
I  have  heard  tiir  James  Scarlett  compare 
to  tile  turbolent  little  Italisii  xepiiblMi  of 
fto  aUdlo  ages,  he  was  (wiiat  every  one 
now  is  according  to  bis  own  understanding 
of  terms)  a  good  Conservative  and  a 
friend  of  steady  progress ;  and  ko  ids* 
taiaed  tho^o  chanwten  in  iMaya  oontest 
iwt  wholly  obacaro  at  the  time,  th'  "?'1i 
to  dwell  on  such  things  now  would  be 
like  calling  np  again  the  eertamim  Umta 
of  Yiigil  s  bees.    The  churduaoa  wio 
ia  my  father  s  day  held  the  uneasy  pre- 
eminence  of  Vicar  of  &i.  I'anoras  always 
feund  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  a  sound 
aditwi.   One  of  these  was  Dr.  Moorey 
^■OM    Uo  MctedayoMa  lovoidliit- 


hospital  preacher  ;  another.  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  pr^ecessorof  Moore,  aod  afterward 
tlie  flnt  VUkap  of  OUoirtfta,  my  fislWo 
dear  friend,  an  eminent  scholar,  of  quiet 
and  simple  habits,  and  one  of  the  mo.st 
warm-hearted  auil  sinj^le-miiidbd  men  X 
«m  had  the  happina«  to  kaow. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  at  any 
time  exercised  himself  much  in  *  pimph- 
leteeriog,'  as  your  correspondent  imagtues. 
His  BsaoMpt  ostakgno  of  the  lam 
pamphlet  collection  in  his  library  is  made 
Tip  with  minute  exactness,  and  I  find  in 
it  only  three  tracts  recognised     his  own 
— M^/leeUommAeOemmtftkipntmt 
Jtupture  with  Frtmee,  1803;  A  Letter  to 
Robert  Wardy  £»q.t  jif.P.f  ocrfm'onrd  hj 
hi*  Famphlel,  mtUuUdf  A  View  ot  the 
rdaUve  SUmfkm  tfMr,  P&t  ami  Mr, 
Addinf/torij  1804  (anonymous,  defending 
Addington,  but  not  hostile  to  Pitt) ;  and 
a  treatise,  182^  oa  the  then  receot 
VagratU  Att  m  o&  the  povers  of  jss- 
tices  of  the  peace.    He  wrote  historical 
chapters  in  several  volumes  of  Klvington'a 
AimnMl  KegiUcr,  and  was  a  not  uniro* 
qnont  ooatrihiiftor  to  tho  BritUh  OrMe^ 
-whilo  that  review  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Nares,  an<l,  for  a  short  time,  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton.    Ue  furnished  some  few  papers 
to  tho  Montldy  Mirror^  oditod  by  his 
fikBd  Dubois,  and  contributed  to  a  highly 
re.«rp*»etfiblc  but  short-lived  magazine  of 
the  old  schooli  the  £niuh  Magazine^ 
1800.    Bo  took  part,  1  bdlofo^  ia  oslft* 
hlishing  a  light  literary  p^wr  odlod  the 
Pic-uic,  which  soon  f)roke  up,  the  public 
not  brining  their  quota  to  the  entertain- 
ment   Hla  laleil  ooaajs  in  poriodioal 
literature  w«M  hlOBOphiod  AotOhOB  «f 
Barons  (iarrow  and  GixiMj,  pshiiBhod 
in  the  Laxo  Magaxine, 

As  to  his  larger  works,  yomr  oomopoa* 
dent  states  not  quite  correctly  that  he 
wrote  '  blograj'liical  memoirs,  not  merely 
of  the  French  Hevolution,  but  also  ot  the 
Britkh  Gbfatiiol*  Tho  oontonlB  of  th» 
British  Cabinet  were  engraved  portnitt 
of  eminent  Euinlish  men  and  women,  se- 
lected without  regard  to  historical  oon- 
aezion,  and  to  iHyoh  my  flithor  addod 
biographical  notices.  It  was  publiahed 
(in  folio)  by  Harding,  Pall  Mall,  in  1799. 
The  JiiograjiiiictU  Memoirs  were  lives 
(3  vols.  8vo,  Cadell,  1799)  ofthopenoM 
who  had  borne  principal  parti  in  the 
French  devolution.  Mr.  Croker  (and 
thero  could  not  be  a  better  informed 
judge)  chaiaeterises  it  as  'tho  hoat  Kug- 
liidh  vork — indeed,  we  may  say  the  l>cst 
work  Ml  111  '  -ubject.'  {Qmrteriy  i?e- 
vieWf  September.  18^  ;  article  reprinted 
in  Essayi  o»  m«  early  Period  of  <A< 
Frencli  RefHiMm^  ]fimgr>  iB57« 
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Tliat  my  futhor  should,  at  tlio  age  of 
seventy,  uudertake  a  new  fuid  careluUj 
mted  caiti#ii  of  hb  Afvry  oftheReiffm 
of  Gtorge  III.  down  to  1783,  and  a  oon- 
tinnation  (of  which  fotirrolnme^i  appeared), 
Wits  a  remarkable  instance  uf  refiolutioQ^ 
man  eapeoialiy  m  hfs  iMtllh  wm  nw 
much  broken.  It  had  been  precarious, 
even  from  the  ycnr  of  his  call  to  the  bar ; 
and  in  ii>>4.  he  bad  uuderg^ue,  within 
lortnight,  opawttoM  fat  wtaanet  m 
both  eyes.  His  family  endeavonred  vaiDly 
to  rrissan.le  liim  from  the  tiew  literary 
labour.  But  he  cannot  claim  the  credit 
yntot  MBiribntar  liim  of  iMiof 

'nothing  daunted'  by  the  8np]><  <se<l  failure 
of  his  Lt'fr  of  Bcfvvifttrr.  Tlie  i>refaee 
to  that  buuk  Khows  tbat^  while  writing 
ik^L^  beMlm  ne  line  Mai 
irith  the  IJi^ifn-y.  The  Life  was  a 
tribute  of  artcctii-jn  to  an  old  theatrical 
faTooriie  uud  a  dear  friend  and  neighboor. 
B  Is  no  coEtnmicMMe  to  aay  the!  *  Jaok 
Bannister '  was  bebired  both  on  %sA  off 
the  fft.nge.  Kind  and  joyotis  in  himself, 
he  inspired  joy  and  kindness  wherever 
lie  WMt  Some  of  Ina  Mifaig  mM  cf  the 
highest  clnss  ;  and  it  was  said  that  those 
who  saw  his  'Walter'  in  *  Children 
in  the  Wood'  happiness  I  have  more 
Ifaa  OOM  enjoyed)  saw  %  laMtwjIace  of 
the  school  of  Qanrick. 

I  wonld  trive  mtich  that  your  oor- 
respondent  were  accurate  in  naying  that 
tft  elglitli  Toltttts  sC  tt^  HkdMt'*  iKHory 
liad  be^  poUidied  i^ce  his  decease. 
He  did  prepare  several  chapUrs  and 
detached  passages  for  it,  and  had  made 
luuiyMtak  The  pea  in  Ut  hand  m 
the  very  night  of  hie  nalooked-for  death. 
Since  that  time  I  have  myself,  after  vainly 
eiuieavouriug  to  obtain  a  continuation  by 
■one  better  qnaHM  end  mote  ^aengi^ 
liand,  annotinced  that  I  would  carry  the 
work  nn,  and  T  have  done  not  a  little 
towimis  redeeming  this  pledge  \  bat  the 
iaoeMed  ntlMr  tun,  ae  I  em  lioped  It 
itf^t  be,  diminished  prcasnre  of  eiflMr 
nnnvoidahle  labours,  the  immense  accre- 
tion of  new  materiids  £rom  year  to  year, 
Ae  dinriwirfied  power  of  dispensing  wilii 
eomo  ialnrTals  of  relaxation,  and  the  cer- 
tainty— now  too  clear — that  the  HUiorif 
fff  George  III,  could  not  be  completed  in 
«B  eiglttli  voltnoe,  hate  teoioTed  fbrtber 
nd  fiarther  off  the  hope  of  a  termination. 
Yet  T  do  not  allow  myself  to  desptiir  of 
completing,  if  not  the  whole,  at  l<tmt  so 
moA.  ef  the  inteoded  wmlc  «s  may  em< 
body  whei  my  Ikther  kit  finished. 

Bnmi^   however,    of    myself,  and 


enough,  n'cu  will  perhaps  say,  of  the 
whole  disQusaion.  But  1  mueit  still  ask 
Ttwvi  fat  SM  ftt  Iwe  vtore  eowMulk 
Tour  contri>>ut^»r  tells  that  my  father  was 
consnlt<id  by  Government  on  the  J^tate 
proiiecutioaB  agauifit  U'CoimoU  aod  otbers^ 
and  gi;ve  mdv\  adrioe  to  the  Lrieh 
Attorney-General,  It  wa.s  for.  not  :i;;ainPt, 
O'Connell  that  my  father  was  jirote^sioa- 
aUy  called  upon  to  advice  upou  the  in- 
AetBMttt^  ^St/b  eKpewtod  efideQee,  sdsd  flie 
case  generally — a  strong  te'^timony  to  his 
eminence  as  n  criminal  lawyer,  t\>r  no  two 
subjects  of  this  realm  could  have  had 
Ml  sympathy  wttih  eeeh  «Mier,  exeept  as 
counsel  and  dient,  than  O'Connell  nnd 
my  father.  The  abstruse  point  on  which 
ultimately  O'Connell  eluded  his  sent^ice 
dUBOtandeoiddiMlKfaeliU  afterlbe 
▼erdict  and  judgment.  My  father's  enm- 
ments  and  advice  were  ebiborate  and  vo- 
luminous, occupying  thirteen  folio  pa^t^s. 
II  ii  wortb  nofeiee,  l^gh,  te  the  heaMr 
of  our  bar,  the  case  is  not  singular,  that 
his  most  anxious  eon«;idera*inn  and  his 
beet  effortfi  of  oratory  were,  on  t»everal 
zetMMik  mmtkttm,  hertiiwed  «poa 
caneee  to  vhidh  his  own  political  prepoe- 
sessions  wonld  most  strongly  hare  disin- 
ciined  him.  He  oondncted  the  defease, 
for  laebeBoei,  in  cne  ef  tfia  pneeeatiflBa  ia 
the  King's  Bench  against  Hart  and  White, 
Uie  publlslicrs  of  a  wretched  print  called 
the  Jndrpcndent  WMg,  for  a  libel  m  the 
adnuaiitaatiBn  of  fiAe  fai  a  irfa  ftr 
murder  Mb  eea.*  Never  did  he  speak 
with  more  energy,  or  bear  np  more  firmly 
againiii  the  Court ;  and  I  remember  that 
ha  waa  eixe|>letely,  aa  the  her  aeed  to 
call  it,  inoculated  with  his  cause.  Oft 
the  defiBnce  of  Thisllev.orxi  and  his'coai*^ 
radee  it  m  mmeoessazy  to  dwdL  Neaiff 
tha  wheb  la^poaahiiilj  ef  thai  paiiifUl 
««e  leafced  ea  oiiy  fttbec'e  shodders,  for 
it  raay  be  said  without  eeremony  that 
Garwood  wai  qnite  nneqoal  to  the  ooea- 
rioa.  tha  oal^  1hTQ«mu)le  }»oint  im  tha 
eiee  araa  thai  it  was  so  utterly  bad.  A 
sympathy  was  felt  inv.duntarily  (or  men 
who  appeared  as  if  already  on  the  soal'- 
fold,  especially  tat  thielleauod»  Bofir  <m 
his  second  treason  trial.  I  xeBMmher 
him  well ;  a  man  of  decent  presence  and 
bearing,  aiid  who  Bat  in  the  ourner  of 
ttto  priaoaci^  doek,  aoataaplating  the 
eourse  of  the  trial  with  a  steadineai 
eqnally  removed  from  fear  and  from 
effrontery.  The  inoideot  mentioned  by 
yoar  eiRrtffbQtor,thBtiBjblher  employed 
himself  during  part  of  l^ese  trials  hi 
reading  French  iiamphlets,  might  aeaia  to 


*  Therewaeaeeeoadca»ef1haia»eki»dtri»d»Mrda|tal!toiwaidi^iawhieh» 

ta  jcur  correspondent  has  noticed,  Mr.  Clififd  Wia  ef  llillt  ftr  Ihe  MOM  defiMdaoli* 
In  neither  had  they  a  ehance  if  aetaittoL 
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bookea  innsiwabllitj ;  bafc  ii  mwt  be  re« 
meaAtnA  tiutt  ilm  MfMisfce  triab  of  Itb 

prificMnMBQpied  ^^reetldajs,  in  wbiA 
the  eoane  of  proof  ran  rTftWHfcwfly  nmr 
muif      mxae  gronnda. 

I «» ■ol  kwir,  iixctpt  m  OM  ivlasce, 
vbether  your  mrrespondeatft  Ini  «f 
fiither'^  early  acquaintance  among  the 
ttioffii  French  be  correct  or  not.  Om 
Hi^  M  en  MM  olh«r  hmi^  hb  nfa^ 
mtioa  ia  more  particalar  than  my  own  ; 
•ad  I  do  not  preteiul  cither  to  qtscstion  or 
tocoB&m  it.  If  J  father  formed  much  ac'- 
^■faiMM*  of  Ifekil  kind  at  Ihe  eiiculatiug 
ISbmjnim  fvnpr  HooMubb,  at  loo^  Kwr 
Bond-ftreet ;  an  c^tiiblishmcnt  of  some 
1,  making  a  iihow  of  rivalrjr,  but 
TuLly,  to  the  flUor  Hoekham's, 
which  keeps  its  ground  stUl  in  Old  Boud- 
strt  - At  No.  100,  in  a  plo:ii;ant,  Itght- 
lomt  r  >tund;v  behind  the  principal  library, 
Mmy  eiulgrants  habitoally  assembled  to 
Md,  j^oBsip,  aad  ^aeui  tLeir  oomplalBta 
luid  their  hopef?.     IJttt  Durnouriez  was 
Bot  known  to  my  father  till  1619  or 
iSsoi,  vhen  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other  by  Lieu  tenant- Qenecal  Stovwiottt 
at  Ills  bouse  iu  Surrey.    I  remember  the 
herw  of  Jemappei,  a  robust,  vivacious  old 
■ao,  with  homing  brown  eyes,  a  soldier's 
wait  net,  not  of  the  best  school,  and 
Bomething  of  Insolence  iu  his  address, 
which  did  not  pktiac  hdies.    The  obeer- 
ndoDS  I  heard  on  tblii  subject  agreed 
anioMlj  with  the  testimony  given  on  tbe 
8une  point  bj  XadaM*  ^**if— 
yesTB  before.* 

A  still  more  remarkable  French  ac- 
yaiHsnce  mttd*  bj  my  iatboi;  m  1690^ 
wa^s  wiih  Garat,  who,  as  luliiisltr  of 
jtutic^  in  1793,  delivered  the  stutence 
of  death  Ut  Luuis  XVL  1  met  Uurut  at 
Hmmt  at  mylktbtr'a;  «  Uaiid,  gentle- 
maonered  old  man,  aecorapntiied  by  hiH 
tiaugiiter  :  pleased  with  the  Eiij^liah,  aud 
ayoying  Londuu,  whicii  wa^i  imw  u>  him, 
litth  i£b  iuioe^iee  of  a  young  boy.  It 
■«^-s  like  a  wild  dream  to  see  one  who 
Iml'I  :v:uy\  '  uc'h  seencR  in  tlie  revolutionaiy 
tngiciiy,  tttiil  wuirittg  hiii  head,  checrlul, 
iapii^  aad  AfniaUa  is  aaoTirae^  mad 
ttc  .<io-t  of  such  a  pare  Royalist  as  tlbo 

aathur      the  Bifigriif^^'  i  -tr^  }f  rmn'rit. 

I  Wve  oEmif<iaed  tuat  m  iiume.  tcuugs  I 
«aM  B«t  diaf«l%  tiuni^  I  night  no*  b« 
prtp,iied  to  adopt,  your  correspondent's 
uturmation.  The  dialopne  which  he  re- 
ports on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Waletsby  is 

Ihii  olftM.  Firiuy  Wakehy  may  hm 


ain&rmant,  and  imagined  that  it 
ID  his  own  hoariag.  I  oamioi  h«i 
ihat  tha  impwtiiMDti  question  wm 

ever  askoJ  hy  uiy  '  ru-.  or  th:it  the  vapid 
auitwer  was  returued  by  my  tiather.  Your 
oorreHpondflBt,  wfth  Ifae  Hb«rdKlj  wldbb 

runs  thruu.'h  his   iiiritinB,WITIIilm 

that  -Mr.  Charles  Phillips  cannot  h?\ve 
been  comet  in  imputing  to  ny  iathor  » 
ogriaia  oftaaive  gestnra  diraotod  tomorda 
Um  in  oonrt.  Phillips  was  Mi  tiM  mnl 

of  men,  hut  his  JU'serfiuus  ■were  some- 
times loose,  hiii  conception  ot  thiiigii  now 
and  then  flighty.  The  feelings  between 
him  and  my  fathar  aiight  ofteu  be  acri- 
monions,  hut  thoy  trencrally  rt'hii>.sf<l  into 
kindness,  as  indeed  was  the  case  in  most 
other  instances  where  my  lather  had 
bifikariaga  with  his  conteoiporariia.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  in  any  mnment  of 
impatience  he  permitted  himself  what 
your  contributor  justly  terms  a  'mon- 
alRMity.'  Than  was,  indeed  In  tha  laal 
generation  a  practl«.'c  (but  never  goint^  to 
liiis  length)  of  plying  the  jury  with  a 
sort  of  by-phiy,  stares,  shrugs,  langha 
(I  Urn  am  kaaid  of  vlaka),  while  tM 
adverse  counsel  wan  addressing  them. 
Chaste  practitioners  coudemued,  though 
few  altogether  refrained  from  it.  But  in 
aofl&e  schools  of  paolioa  it  mm  ao  ht 
recu>,'ni.se«l  that,  on  one  occasion,  as  I 
have  heard,  a  grave  elder  of  tbe  Midland 
circuit,  observing  as  he  spoke  that  a 
youngster  near  him  was  giggling  towaida 
the  jury,  cxelaimod,  witli  a  snarl  of  re- 
proof, '  What  uecaaion  have  you  to  *Mgh^ 
»ir  (    You  are  not  in  the  cause.' 

My  fMbac'a  library  was  removed  fron 
Percy-street,  not  immediately  t<i  < I,, wer- 
street,  hut  to  a  hou.se  in  Bedfunl-nquaro, 
which  he  puichaMid  out  of  th«  bmail  iu- 
herttMioe  dadved  from  bia  graat-andb 
and  father.  The  fjreater  part  of  this 
library,  not  indeed  a  lirst  rate  cnllectinn, 
but  sktcked  with  someiLlu^  moia  thau 
FhMkeh  history  and  traota,  pOiraphleta  and 
facetise,  Is  uow  in  my  hands.  Your  cor- 
rcs['Oiideut  Bay.H,  with  a  tranknws  which 
a  iilUe  aiau^Hi  me,  'I  have  oitun  be^ 
aarpriaad  that  it  has  aot  been  hroaght  to 
the  ham  lilt  r'  man  should  ho  over- 
confident of  the  future  :  luy  iiiteniiuu  is  ta 
keep  these  books  from  the  hammer  wiiild 
I  Uye;  but)  ahoald  ibrtone  deoy  am 
that  satisfaction,  your  friendly  and  able 
correspondent  shall  have  one  of  the  first 
catalugues. — Believt)  me,  sir,  very  faith- 

fUlyyoua^ 


*  Xot  havinix  the  Appeal  of  Madame  Boland  at  my  hand,  T  can  only  refer,  Ibr  hut 
remark,  to  the  Miogra^^kiwl  Mtmoiri,  vd.  i.  ^  433^  article  'Dumouries.' 
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NOTES  FBOyL  NUICIDIA.— THE  SAHARA. 


WHEN  Mr.  Tristram,  the  enter- 
prising explorer  of  the  Great 
Sflluuni}  describes  El  Kantan  as  a 

*  ma^^nificent  semi-alpitie,  semi- 

tropittil  sceno,^  lie  dnc^.  no  more 
than  justice  to  its  grandeur  and 
beauty,  at  the  same  time  he  hits 
off  the  precise  phrase  to  g^ve  the 
best  idea  of  the  features  of  this  won- 
derful spot.  Up  above  tlie  palm-trees 
of  the  oasis, screening  them  from  tlie 
north  and  west,  rises  a  giant  wall 
of  limestone  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  high,  and  over  this  tower  the 
distant  heights  of  the  Djebel  Mit- 
lili.  Eight  and  left  this  wall  nins 
for  miles,  a  line  of  grey  ]ireci]»ices 
without  a  break, except  tiie  deeply- 
cut  jagged  notch  irhen  the  Wed  el 
Kantani,  the  *  Stream  of  the  Bridge,' 
like  a  youth  impatient  of  home 
restraint,  bursts  its  way  through 
the  barrier,  and  sets  out  to  see  the 
world  and  find  a  sandy  grave  in 
the  thirsty  plains  of  the  Sahara. 
At  his  first  entrance  into  life  the 
palms  cluster  round  him  like  fair 
Dalilalis,  heinliiig  their  ^rraceful 
heads  over  him,  dipping  their  long 
tresses  in  his  watera,  as  he  winds 
among  them,  whispering  softly  to 
Mm,  sliading  him  tiMulerly  from 
the  noon-day  sun,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  they  have  had  all  they  want  of 
him,  they  leave  him  to  wander 
alone  over  the  barren  plain  and  to 
die  of  premature  absorption  in  a 
bibulous  soil.  From  tlie  hijrh  hank 
behind  the  Caravanserai,  you  look 
out  over  a  sea  of  dark  gloss^r  green, 
flecked  with  the  lighter  tints  of 
the  flg  and  pomegianate,  and,  in 
autumn,  with  A'h'-^Tiis  of  nroid  {ram 
the  clusters  ot  ripe  dates  that  hang 
•beneath  the  leatherv  branches^ 
Through  long  colonnaaee  of  slender 
atenis,  you  catch  glimpses  of  a 
tangled  wi  Me  mess  of  Arab  gardens 
strewed  with  melons,  gourds, 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers;  and 
here  and  there,  peering  through 
the  plnmy  tops  of  the  palm  trees, 
rise  the  whitewashed  domes  d  the 

marabouts,  and  tlie  square  brown 
watch-towers  of  the  hidden  town. 


Down  til  rough  the  middle  of  this 
fair  garden  news  the  Wed  el  Kash- 
tara,  lolling  lazily  upon  its  bed« 
atretching  itself  out  mto  scores  of 

rivulets,  taking  every  opportunity 
of  loitering  on  its  way,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  those  pleasant  shades.  Ouce 
it  was  my  f ortona  to  see  it  in  Sk 
different  mood.  All  day  long  the 
heat  had  been  excessive,  even  for 
the   Sahara.    What  little  breeze 
there  was,  aime  like  a  blast  Iresli 
from  a  finishing  academy  of  fat' 
naces,  an^  a  Iiot  yellow  haxe  hxmg 
overhead,  as  if  the  sky  was  char^^ed 
with  cnrry  powder.    1  had  strolled 
out  into  the  plain  to  a  spot  where  I 
had  seen  som.e  gazelles  a  day  or  twu 
before,  but  there  was  something  ia 
the  air  that  mads  me  iiulifferaifc 
to  the  chance  of  sport  at  the  cer- 
tain cost  of  exertion.    I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  had  euei^y 
enough  to  attempt  a  stalk  urn 
gazelle  had  appeared  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  me.    I  tried  a 
bath  in  a  favourite  pool  in  the 
river,  but  the  water  was  almost 
tepid.    There  was  nothing  lor  it 
but  to  turn  in  and  lie  dovm.  The 
caravanserai  generally  had  yielded 
to  the  influences  of  the  day.  The 
'  humans,'  jus    American  writers 
call  them,  had  all  gone  to  sleep ; 
the  horses  and  mules  had  lost  their 
appetites,  and   stood  meditating 
over  their  fodder  with  drooping 
heads  and  ]"endulous  ears;  the 
cocks  and   hens,  persuaded  that 
some  gre;it  ti  ibulation  was  coming 
on  the  earth,  had  suddenly  grown 
8eiiouS|  and  were  preparing  them- 
selves lor  another  world  in  one  of 
the  sheds;  the  only  ereature  that 
gave  any  signs  oi  animation  was  a 
mtnous  old  goat,  teyimd  in  Ike 
corner  of  the  vard,  who  evidently 
thought  that  the  temperature  was 
meant  as  a  personal  atiront  to  him, 
and  stamped,  and  shook  his  head^ 
and  bleated  petulantly,  asif  he  coula 
not  and  would  not  stanA  it  As  I 
lay  on  my  bed  reading  for  abont 
the  tenth  time  how  d*Artagnan  and 
the  Trois  Mousquetaires  rode  out 


*  3^  Cfreat  SaKopa:  Wtuiderin</t  South  Ae  AtUu  Mountaiut,  By  H.  B. 
Tristnun. 
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of  Paris,  there  came  from  outside 
a  m'  of  *ai,  ai,'  followed  by  a  low 
roaring  sound  quite  indescribable.. 
Tbm  «M  a  ^neral  turn  ont  to 
the  baidc  behind  the  caravaosenii 
where  we  found  half  the  popnla* 
tion  of  El  Kantara  already  assem- 
bled. It  was  a  wonderful  scene 
that  met  our  eyes.  JUi  our  own 
immfdfate  neighbomiiood  all  was 
as  befon^  diy,  not,  and  g^ilillg,  but 
high  up  on  the  distant  mountain- 
tops  there  was  wild  work  going  on. 
AIL  along  the  ridges  of  the  Mitlili 
aodovertlie  Amress,  great  maeaes 
oCindigD-coloiired  clouds  were  rofiU 
iBg  about  furiously,  darting  out 
streajiis  of  steel-blue  iightniu;/,  and 
pouring  down  curtains  of  rain  that 
chased  each  other  along  the  sides 
uf  the  lavinee.  Bat  it  was  not  tiie 
diHaat  thundentofni  tliat  had 
pn^dnced  the  panic ;  it  was  the 
rivci.  At  our  feet  it  flowed  ahnig 
in  its  usual  feeble,  ulacid  way, 
hot  up  towaidB  tlie  bridge  thne 
was  what  aeemed  to  be  a  dark  wall 
stretching  across  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  bearing,'  down  on  us  with 
a  low  sullen  roar.  On  it  came,  a 
huge  wave  crowned  with  muddy 
foam  and Iblloiwed  bv a  mad  jiunble 
of  uprooted  treea,  bnahea,  bcuuns 
of  tunber,  pieces  of  mud  wall, 
among  which  sjtun  and  whirled 
pumnidns  and  melons,  and  quite  a 
MoetflUl  of  gaidenprodnce ;  and 
as  it  pMiod^  the  pafan  trees,  shaken 
by  some  current  of  air,  bowetl  tlieir 
heads,  as  if  deprecatijig  its  anger. 
A  pair  of  unlucky  mules  who  had 
gone  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  ahade  and  refreshment, 
lost  all  presence  of  mind  when  the 
flo^»d  came  roaring  at  them  round 
a  corner  of  the  bank.  They 
made  frantic  etJorts  to  get  out  of 
its  way,  but  it  sprang  on  them,  and 
rolled  them  over,  and  hurried  thieoi 
away  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Even*'  minute  fresh  news 
came  in — that  Ali  ben  Something's 
goat  iMd  been  drowned — thatOxnar 
hen  Something  Ebe  bad  lost  his 
donkey — that  two  young  men  had 
been  c<irried  oft';  and  if  these 
things  ]jap])ened  at  El  Kantara,  it 
was  hard  to  say  what  would  not 
ha|^  at  fiuniB,  which  place^ 
mnuiM  brngoMiaefiirtheirind- 


ings  of  the  river,  the  flood  would 

Srobahly  reach  about  midnight, 
ii^kara,  we  afterwards  learned, 
escaped  with  very  trifling  damage, 
and  the  etoiy  aboat  tlie  two  young 
men  tamed  out  to  be  false.  Thia 
of  course  was  very  pleasant  to  hear, 
ljut  I  think,  at  tne  same  time,  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  disajipoiut- 
ment  in  the  flood,  and  made  tis  re* 
gud  it  very  much  as  if  it  had  been 
an  impostor  wlio  had  got  a  great 
de<d  of  sincere  respect  out  of  us  on 
false  pretences. 

The  Algerian  caravanserai  ia  a 
thing  sui  (jeneru  and  that  at  El 
Kantara  is  a  goou  specimen.  Tt  is 
simply  a  large  quadrangk',  with 
small  rooms  opening  on  Uy  it  on 
one  or  two  sides,  which  serve  for 
^  mUe  d  manger,  and  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  ;j:uests  and  lodgings 
of  the  *  gardien.'  The  other  sides 
are  taken  up  with  sheds  for  horses 
and  mules,  and  for  storing  fuel  and 
fodder,  it  ia  bnilt  not  merely  to 
serve  aa  a  refuge  for  trav^ers  in 
time  of  peace,  but  also  as  a  f<  >rt, 
where  in  time  of  war  a  few  men 
could  easily  hold  out  as  long  as 
supi>lies  lasted,  against  an  enemy 
unprovided  witn  artillery.  Alltha 
windows  look  on  to  the  court* 
The  only  entrance  is  through  an 
archway,  closed  by  a  substantial 
gate.  The  walls  are  about  twelve 
leisk  high,  and  very  thick,  with  pro* 
jeeting  towers  at  two  opposite 
angles,  so  as  to  command  ali  four 
sides.  They  are  pierced  with  lotijv 
holes  all  round ;  and  as  you  lie  in 
bed,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  think 
that  in  ease  of  an  attack  you  might 
keep  up  a  galling  hre  upon  the 
enemy  with  perfect  impunity  from 
the  top  of  tlie  dressing-table.  * 

Being  a  (Tovernment  institution, 
it  is  as  a  general  rule  kept  scni* 
puloualy  clean,  and  board  and 
lr>dging  are  paid  for  according  to  a 
fixed  tariti'  There  is  perhaps  a 
monotony  in  the  diet.  Man  is  not 
Mctly  a  ffalUnivoioas  animal,  and 
baa  a  tendency  to  tire  of  perpetual 
pooltty.  But  on  the  whole,  cara- 
vanserai quarters  are  positively 
luxurious  to  a  traveller  at  all 
accustomed  to  roughing  it,  and  by 
ftr  the  most  comfortable  ha  will 
find  in  iJgeriai  axMpt  in  sneh 
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places  as  Algiers  and  Constantiiia, 
.wiiere  there  are  hotels  as  good  as 
iny  in  Earope.  I  little  thought 
when  reading  Mx,  TrirtMi's  de* 
light ful  book  a  year  or  two  ago, 
that  the  'stnut  r»hi  Breton  soldier 
and  liis  bustiiiii^  matron/  whom  he 
meutiuiis  receiving  iiiin  at  Ei 
JKaotenL  weie  to  becomt  to  mm 
esteemed  friends,  of  whoM  hOKpir^ 
talities  I  shall  always  have  a  grate- 
ful recollection.  To  Madarae»Fou- 
qaet  1  owe  more  than  this ;  for  I 
am  oonadona  of  having  done  hn 
ffrosB  injustice  at  first.  When  I 
first  saw  her,  she  had  the  diligence 
l)rcakljist  on  her  mind,  the  piissen- 
gers  were  hungry  and  claTimrous, 
and,  in  a  word,  Madame  i'ouuuet 
was  'put  om,'  and toddbitod flu* 
briskness  of  manner  which  is  coi\- 
aidcrcd  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
'tartiir.'  It  is  always  a  prudent 
precaution,  in  home  as  well  as 
lonigD  trmval,  to  oonoiliata  the 
womankind  and  the  dogs  the  fint 
thing  on  coming  into  a  strange 
house.  Omit  tliis,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  leei  thorouglily  at 
homo  afterwards.  1  therefore  pro- 
ceeded after  bnakfist  to  hmnbla 
myself  in  Madame  Fouqual^  aigM^ 
to  explain  to  her  that  1  was  not,  as 
those  others,  a  seokor  idter  un- 
attainable luxuries  a  grumbler  at 
praant  eomf orta,  bot  in  all  things 
anbmisacve  to  her  authority,  and 
ready  to  accept  thankfully  r^.ny  be- 
nefits it  niiglit  be  her  jUeasure  to 
bestow.  But  it  wjis  c^uite  unneces- 
sary ;  the  source  of  irritation  had 
baea  lamovad.  and  Madama  Foa^ 
QQet  appeared  the  kind,  good- 
numoured  soul  nature  had  made, 
and  diliijence  breakfasts  could  only 
temporarily  ruliie.  Tlus  worthy 
oouple,  togethar  wiiil  the  gar90fi  ot 
the  establishment,  constitute  the 
whole  Euroi)ean  population,  which 
is  to  the  iii<(i(ienc  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  a  thousand,  fiut  by  the 
simple  force  of  bonhomie^  M.  Fou- 
quet  has  obtained  an  inflosooaofar 
tne  Arabs  of  £1  Kantaim  greater 
than  if  he  was  a  colonel  comman- 
dant, with  a  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  Besides  being  a  general 
niBcaaand  eonnasUor,  heiaakind 
of  aheik  witfacMit  a  portfolio,  cadi 
wAaak  ofio%  and  hakim  in  owti- 
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narj'  to  the  town.  The  latter  office 
seemed  to  be  a  sufiicieutly  trouble- 
some one.  Ophthalmia  is  very  pra- 
valnt  at  El  Kantari^  as  it  ia  in 
most  toviia  of  the  Sahara,  and 
every  evening  towards  sunli^^^Tl  a 
troop  ot' Arabs,  chit  tly  wi>nu-n  and 
children,  came  up  to  the  gate  of 
tiw  cat  awnawai,  wheaa  M.  FonqiMt 
aat  waiting  for  them,  with  a  strip 
of  carpet  and  a  bottle  of  sulnhate 
of  zinc.  It  was  a  group  wonhy  of 
Carl  Haag ;  the  Arab  women,  lean, 
and  bRmn,  and  waiid-iooking. 
with  their  kohl-stamad  afolids  and 
haoii^ii^l)ed  fingers,  and  profusion 
of  uncouth,  tawdry  ornamonts  ;  the 
p(X)r  littk?  ]tatientH  squatting  in 
rows,  bandaged  as  to  the  eyes,  as  if 
for  a  dreary  gama  of  blindinan'a 
bufll  <Bd  displaying  all  that  xadui* 
dancy  of  stomach  and  attenuation 
of  limb  for  which  Arab  chilahood 
is  remarkable ;  and  in  the  middle, 
the  jolly,  rosy  faoaand  bvriy  figura 
of  tha  dootor.  Ona  by  ona  tka 
patients  lay  down  on  the  caipat^ 
and  whilo  F  tuquet  dropped  tha 
zinc  solution  into  the  eye,  tho 
women,  with  a  heroic  disregard  of 
tho  pmn  thay  did  not  fed  thaoa* 
selves,  and  no  doubt  fancying  that 
the  greater  the  suffering  the  greater  i 
the  chance  of  cure,  rubbed  the  eye- 
lids together  vigorously,  amid  the 
yetti  and  atrugglea  or  tha  Ufctla 
wiatch  under  operation.  Then 
was  one  little  chap  that  made  a 
great  im]>ressinn  on  me.  As  far  as 
1  couM  see  his  lace,  it  had  a  most 
comic  expression,  and  he  sat 
watting  fat  his  turn  cross-legged, 
Ixdt  npri^rt^  with  his  hands  on  his 
kne^,  more  like  a  Hindoo  idol 
than  I  had  thought  it  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  look.  When  hU 
tem  aame,  imtaad  of  bdng  dragsed 
like  tha  othara,  he  akippad  nimbly 
to  the  carpet  and  lay  down,  clench- 
ing his  little  lists  and  locking 
his  toes  together,  determined  not 
to  shout,  come  iriiat  might. 
Whila  tha  bitmg  lotion  ran  all 
over  his  poor  raw,  inflamed  eyelids, 
and  the  harridan  who  had  him  in 
charge  chafed  them,  lie  made  no 
sign  beyond  a  twitching  ot  the 
month  Mid  a  -woridag  ol  tha  toaa ; 
and  when  all  was  ofor,  lika  the 
giUaat  Tom  £hv«%  1m  «M  ««BMd 
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to  his  corner  smilin!::.  T  know  it 
is  a  weakiie-ss,  and  that  it  is  wroug, 
to  make  untutored  \irtue  an  ob- 
ject for  pecuniary  reward  :  but  I 
vamied  to  that  quaint  and  pln^^ 
small  boy,  and  not  JuHViBg  tmf 
other  means  of  expressins;  my 
aiection  for  him,  I  slipped  certain 
coins  into  his  liand  when  nobody 
was  looking.  At  firat,  he  daariy 
M  not  kaow  wbaX  to  make  of 
Xhm  ;  but  presently  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  flashed  acrosn  him.  As 
his  eyets  could  gire  him  uo  help, 
ht  ImvelT  tasted  and  smelt  the 
Miey,kioftm^  hnmiliatingly  like 
a  monkey  whilo  h  ■  did  so;  and 
then,  satisfitMl  with  tlie  genuineness 
of  the  donation,  lie  turned  in  what 
ke  sapposed  to  be  the  direction  of 
thedoDor,  and  gciiined  a  grin  ^wt 
showed  A  nKNitiifhl  of  ivory  a 
chimneysweep  might  have  been 
prond  of.  The  act  was  perhaps  un- 
phiiosopliical,  and  contrary  to  the 
teie  pnnciples  of  politiod  eoonomy, 
mxi  I  hope  it  did  SDOiitiuiig  to- 
wards mitigating  the  BBurt  ef  the 
•ol^hate  of  zinc. 

Ihe  town  of  El  Kantiira  is  a 
ttUection  of  huts  built  of  sun- 
^  bride,  and  diatribiitad  in 
CBttters  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
^jasis.  They  are  r>f  the  regular 
Sahantn  type,  witli  Hat  roofn  of 
ps^- items  plastered  over  witii 
Ali,  and  Kttte  window%  or  rather 
MoliB,  of  fantanrtc  Mttmis.  The 
first  n)om  is  generally  a  kind  of 
vestibule,  with  mud  henche-s  n)und 
it,  on  which  the  master  of  the 
house  carries  on  his  trade,  what- 
mit  BMf  he;  sad  bmnd  thk^ 
Mich  glimpeaa  m  aa  apea 
wart,  and  of  one  or  two  otlier 
TfpMn<,  where  the  women  sit  weav- 
iiig  imka  or  grinding  corn  for  to- 
Mvrai'a  kooakooB.  Thev,  as  far 
atlcaoidaee,  constitute  uie  work- 
ing classes  of  El  Kantara.  The 
men  occasionally  do  a  little  light 
tfkrdeoing,  and  some  few  of  them 
aw  miths  and  shoemakers ;  but 
the  braaeh  cf  indaatry  whuh 
toorishes  most  in  the  city  is  lyiag 
•tfiill  length  on  the  benches  al>ove- 
ttenticiKHi  and  metiitatinj;.  The 
CH^it^^  an  Arab  has  for  this  occu- 
pBOB  la  aatoDBdna^  He  aevar 
Mate  tiae.  of  it>.iMmr  dannda 
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any  relaxation.  He  has  a  way,  too, 
of  following!:  the  callinL?  in  odd  and, 
for  the  rest  of  tiie  worhi,  inconve- 
nient situations,  such  a8  the  mid- 
die  of  a  road  eraeaoaaadoorwaf: 
I  had  a  narrow  escape  myself  one 
dark  night  comin":  out  of  a  native 
caft\  the  threshold  of  which  was 
blocked  up  by  an  obstruction  of 
thiaaoffl  A  Fnach  gentleauui  who 
was  following  aie  was  less  lucky, 
for  he  fell  over  the  body  of  the 
musing  ^lahoiiietan,  and  pitched 
on  his  head  into  a  cesspool  that 
lay  conveniently  in  front  of  the 
door,  in  the  depths  of  which  he 
was  neard  coasigning  the  *  pigs  d 
Arabs'  to  etenial  imnishmetit. 

Of  the  ])nblic  buildinirs  of  El 
IvaiiLaia  i  ciuuiot  say  miiuii.  They 
eoaaut  of  taU  Bq«ai<ewatoh-toirei% 
haUt  for  the  protection  of  the 
palm-gardens  in  the  date  season, 
which  at  a  distance  are  not  un- 
picturesque,  and  of  maralxiuts, 
edifiocairittBh  bear  about  the  same 
relction  to  the  reguhr  moeqaea 
that  a  low-church  chapel  does  to  a 
parish  church.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  case  of  the 
marabout,  the  attraction  is  uot  a 
living  popular  pieaeher,  bat  thefiuae 
of  aome  deceased  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party  among  tlie  Mos- 
lems, who  has  in  s«mie  way  invested 
the  building  with  au  odour  of  sanc- 
tity :  an  oooar  ivfaich,  after  aome 
slight  experieaee,  I  aon  ecnapeUed 
to  describe  as  musty.  About  well- 
t<Hdo  marabouts  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  commit  excesses  in 
whitewash^  aud  au  assumj^tiou  of 
eheerfnl  piety  which  ramnde  one 
rather  of  the  dapham  Bahocd  ol 
Architecture;  but  tlui  poor  ones 
have  a  look  (ff  shabby  methodism, 
and  give  oue  the  idea  of  Disseuting 
dirt-piesL  * 

As  a  guide  waa  abaokitalj  neoes- 
sar\'  for  the  sort  of  excursion  I 
contemi)lated  making,  T  was  glad 
to  get  oue  on  the  recommendation 
of  one  of  the  sheiks  of  the  town, 
and  in  tiiia  wa^  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  my  excellent  friend  Anm 
ben  Moussa.  I^nlike  his  race  gene- 
rally, who  are  for  the  most  jiart  tall 
and  spare,  aud  siuewy  rather  thau 
amaeuar^liewaa  aooiewhat  ander 
the  middle  heicfat,  with  .bnwagr 
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diouldirs,  powerful  anus,  and  the 
best  pair  of  Ic^'s  1  ever  saw  under 
au  Arab,  who,  ii&  a  general  rule,  ia 
nuMrtbly  spindle^diiiiikied,  and,  in- 
■feead  of  a  Cil(  htm  %  kind  of  swell- 
ing like  a  small  coocMrimt  a  little 
Ik'Iow  tlie  back  of  his  knee.  His 
diiei  recommendations  were  that 
lie  wm  the  greatest  Irantw  and 
best  mountaineer  in  the  place,  and 
also  that  he  spoke  a  little  French. 
That  he  had  another  1  did  not 
know  till  aftenvards,  when  a  chance 
comer  to  £1  Kantara  hinted  myste- 
riously something  about  his  having 
been  in  trouble  with  the  authorities, 
and  having  undergone  certnin  terms 
of  travaiix  forces  in  consequence  of 
an  uucoutrollable  proclivity  tuward^i 
homioide.  Wh«l  aanoiiiit  of  truth 
then  may  have  heen  in  the  story 
I  cannot  say,  and  I  must  admit  it 
was  so  far  confirmed  that  Amar 
himself  had  spoken  frequently  of 
having '  travauti  ftAor^— -worked  a 
great  deal — at  Lambessa.  But  at 
the  time  I  heard  it,  Amar  and  I 
had  become  fast  friends.  We  had 
eaten  out  of  the  same  wallet  and 
drunk  out  of  the  same  cup.  We 
Ind  climbed  many  a  raomtMii-Mde^ 
enjoyed  many  a  siesta  under  tilt 
Bhadeof  tlie  rocks,  loiiked  on  many 
SI  Avild  and  beautiful  scene  togetlier ; 
in  short,  there  existed  between  m 
«  fltroB|^  moiiiiitMiieering  ftsUowihm 
not  tasdy  to  be  broken  down,  and 
1  don't  think  it  would  have  shaken 
my  feelinj^  of  confidence  in  the 
worthy  fellow  if  he  had  been  proved 
to  have  been  steeped  in  blood  up  to 
the  elbows.  In  the  eiee  of  an  Arab) 
an  infimiilif  of  this  sort  argues  no- 
thing the  genend  qualities  of  the 
man.  It  is  perhaps  a  thing  to  be 
deoloredj  as  a  slight  tendency  to 
diuk  be  In  the  ease  of  a 
European ;  but  it  does  not  prevent 
him  from  being  a  most  estimable 
character  generally ;  and  if  he 
serves  you  in  any  capacity,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  take  care, 
Ibr  your  ova  take  at  well  as  for  his, 
not  to  tempt  him  to  err.  I  think 
even  the  Irench,  with  all  their 
anxiety  to  engraft  European  ideas 
on  the  Arab  mind,  are  convinced 
o<  this,  and  all  offneea  of  this 
aort,  short  of  actual  deliberate 
Bmraer,-with  as  light  sentences  ae 


are  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  onh  r.  When  1  think  of  Aniar*s 
broad  good-humoured  face,  I  feel 
that  if  he  was  a  hoittkide--«nd  I 
must  say  I  can't  Wnc  myself  to 
believe  it — it  was  simply  tlie  etl'cct 
of  early  bad  example,  and  of 
coming  of  a  race  that  sets  a  low 
Talne  on  human  life,  not  becanae 
i>f  any  natural  bias  in  the  man. 

The  cx]iedition  on  which  I  had 
set  my  heart  was  an  exploration  of 
the  Ujebel  Mitliii,  the  great  moun- 
tain of  .  the  £1  Kautara  district, 
which,  from  the  glimpse  I  had  got 
of  it,  seemed  to  promise  well  for 
wild  scenery.  The  idea,  however, 
met  witli  strong  c»piH)siti'>n  from 
.^Unar.  He  represented  the  ditli- 
enhiea  aa  enonnons,  and  the  pre- 
cipices to  be  icaled  as  atmietmng 

terrific  He  even  took  me  down 
into  the  town,  and  there  menticaied 
the  scheme  to  a  council  of  grave 
old  sachems,  who  all  received  it 
with  derision.  One  of  them, 
tidying  the  wall  of  the  house  in 
front  of  which  they  sat  as  an  illus- 
tration, asked  if  1  coidd  walk  up 
that,  adding  that  the  sides  of  the 
mim  were  'tifkir-jvuit  that  aort 
of  thing.  I  replied  by  pointing 
out  a  low  wall  close  by,  from  which  i 
there  ran  anotiier  a  little  higher,  I 
from  which  latter  the  top  of  the 
hoose  in  qoestion  might  oe  eaaOy 
reached,  and  intimated  that  I 
should  probably  find  some  corre- 
sponding way  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  They  seemed  to  think 
there  might  be  something  in  that, 
but  on  the  whole  adhered  to  the 
original  proposition,  that  the  footing 
on  the  Mitliii  was  ^vuikajth  l}ono  — 
not  at  all  good.  1  mav  here  observe 
that  this  word — strictly  '  iiiakan^i^ 
bnt  pimioanoed  *«Mic(nV---i8  one 
of  the  words  which  no  gentleman's 
vocabulary  in  Algeria  should  be 
without.  Besides  its  everyday  use 
as  a  simple  negative,  it  serves,  ac- 
cording to  intonation,  for  Gammon  1 
Stoifl  Nonaenael  Not  a  bit  of  it, 
You  never  made  a  greater  mistake 
in  your  life.  Dear  me,  Bless  my 
heart,  You  clon't  mean  to  say  so, 
You  needn't  try  to  humbug  me, 
Itenot  anidLalDolaB  Ilook,  tedn. 
IVith  this  and  'hffkV*  (to  be  en- 
pkgred  in  all  caaea  where  »  coin* 
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parison  of  any  sort  IB  io 
tuted),  and  about  a  dozen  more,  the 
wanderer  among  the  Arab.s  will  be 
hke  }im  Pratt  of  Milby,  *  com- 
peteot  to  couduct  a  conversation 
CO  my  topic  whafceyer.' 

Icoflfew  flteyguments  advanced 
against  exploring  the  Mitlili  had 
an  effect  tue  opposite  of  that  in- 
tended, and  btreugtheucd  my  de- 
tnioatioii  to  have  a  look  «i  theM 
tremenduiis  cliffs  before  I  lefk 
But  as  I  had  plenty  of  time  before 
me,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  put 
down  for  the  present,  and  iulopted 
Amar's  amen(unent,  tiiat  we  ahonld 
}myB  a  day  or  two  on  the  raoge  at 
the  oprKmte  aide  of  the  plain,  one 
of  tlie  last  spurs  of  the  Aiiress  nin- 
niugout  into  tlie  Sahara.  There, 
lie  isaid,  we  should  Hud  just  as  tine 
MCDery,  nd,  wliafc  be  €f?identlj 
eonsidcred  much  better,  plsnky  M 
Teshtall.  'Die  Feshtall  is  the  maned 
moufflon  of  the  Athis,  the  trajxcla- 
phus  of  tlie  old  writers,  and  the 
^Aoudad*  of  modem  nttmliitok 
TLe  latter  is  always  nid  to  be  iU 
Arab  nanM^  bat  I  never  once  found 
that  it  was  recognised  by  the 
Ambs,  who  invariably  called  the 
animai  by  the  name  1  have  given. 
Be  IB  a  maguifieeiit  wild  aheej),  in 
aze  far  exceeding  tbe  Siirdmian 
moufflon,  and  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  Bighoni  of  the  Rocky 
Moaataiua.  la  an  old  male  the 
horns  are  aomettmes  of  enonnoiui 
Mansions.  I  hiKve  seen  some  that 
must  have  been  more  than  two  feet 
in  length,  following  the  curve,  and 
were  tbicker  at  the  biise  than  a 
ftau  s  arm.  But  his  distinguishing 
fBatore  is  the  thick  flowing  mane 
of  light  yellow  hair,  which  begins 
just  under  the  jaws,  and  extends 
alnn^  the  front  of  the  neck  and 
chest  to  the  knees,  sometimes  in 
a  well-grown  spedmen  aetnaUy 
■veeping  the  ground.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  noble  beast  in  the 
gardens  in  the  Kegent's-jxirk  wdl 
admit  that  he  is  game  any  sports- 
ittD  might  be  proad  to  hunt;  but 
tbey  can  fimn  but  a  faint  idea  of 
tfaefigare  he  makes  in  liis  native 
mountains  as  he  stands  on  some 
lofty  cm;?,  his  long  mane  waving 
in  the  breeze,  and  liis  head  proudly 
tbown  heck  ae  he  snniEi  the  tainted 
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ii»  that  tells  of  the  nel^l 
of  man,  the  hereditary  enean^  of 
mutton.    Still  less  cm  they  ima- 
gine the  agility  with  whieli,  wlien 
once  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the 
quarter  from  which  tlM  enemy  ai>- 
pioefiiiea^  he  earries  that  stout  car- 
case of  his  up  rocks  that  the  boldest 
cragsman  would  at  least  look  twice 
at  before  he  attempted  them,  or 
the  mrrelloae  apeed  with  which 
he  dashes  along  ledges  affording 
barely  a  handsbreadth  of  footing. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  hi-st  time  I 
fairly  '  viewed'  a  feshtall  in  the  El 
Kantara  mountaius.      We  were 
crawling  along  one  of  the  ateep 
smooth  slo])es  of  limestone  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  and  for 
my  part  I  confess  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  chances  of  tiudiug 
water  in  the  neit  vaThie  than  or 
either  sceneiy  or  aport^  when  Amar 
suddenly  came  to  a  point  as  ])prfect 
as  the  best  broke  dog  in  Kngland 
could  have  made,  and  whispered 
excitedly,  'Feahtalll'   There  waa 
nothing  whaterer  to  be  seen  under 
his  nose,  to  my  unpractised  optics 
at  least,  except  a  little  patcii  of 
gravel  lying  on  a  ledf'e  of  rock,  but 
confident  in  his  breeding  and  train- 
ing I  patted  him  on,  and  presently 
We  came  upon  a  bit  d  day  which 
bore  the  distinct  impress  of  a  hoof. 
At  this,  I  must  admit  1  became  as 
excited  as  he  was,  and  on  we  went, 
np  hiU,  down  dale,  teiainbling 
awngahelves  of  rock,  diving  down 
l^oiges,  clambering  the  op]}osite 
sides,  crouching  in  that  painfull 
attitude  which  gives  its  special 
ache  to  each  vertebra  of  the  oack, 
picking  our  steps  patnftilly,  lest  a 
loose  atone  should  give  warning  of 
our  approach.  Amar  sometimes 
losing  the  trail  and  beini:  fornd  to 
make  a  c;ist,  but  always  with  his 
nmaakm  poweia  of  vision  reoo- 
verin^  it ;  nktil  at  last,  as  we  were 
creeping  over  a  ridge,  he  dropped 
as  it  he  had  been  shot,  and  t<^ld  me 
to  look.   For  a  long  time  1  could 
see  nothing  but  the  opposite  aide 
el  the  ravine  at  the  edge  of  whieh 
we  were ;  bvt  allast,  helped  by  my 
guide,  I  made  out  the  quarry. 
There  he  stood,  sereenini^  himself 
from  the  sun,  and  evidently  medi- 
tating a  noonday  nap  nnder  tibe 
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Mendly  shade  of  the  roeks^  aoflr 
4nd  then  jerking  his  head  in  an 
Tincoiith  way,  like  an  ovine  Doctor 
Johnson,  as  if  he  wa,s  tlisaatistied 
with  himself  and  tiiiugd  in  geuend. 
Betnating  behind  toe  brow,  w 
eonmltod  as  to  what  was  to  ba 
done.  I  proposed  waitin/?  until  he 
lay  down;  but  Amar,  ^\llo  knew 
the  habita  of  the  animal,  was  of 
opinion  that  thefeahtalL,  like  the 
weasel,  waa  not  to  be  caught  asleep, 
fie  threw  a  pinch  of  dust  into  the 
air,  but  it  floated  back  on  ua. 
Tliere  was  uu  u.so,  therefore,  in  at- 
tempting a  titalk.  We  mi^lit  by  a 
dttoor  oif  a  ooople  of  mike  get 
round  the  head  of  the  rayine ;  bat 
then  ho  would  have  the  wind  of  us, 
and  would  be  over  the  hills  and  far 
away  long  before  we  had  completed 
theciraint  ThmwaaBotfaiiiirfor 
iLinfMt,  bnttotrjtfcM  filiance  of 
a  long  shot — a  chance  about  which 
my  friend  was  obviously  f  ir  from 
sant^uine,  and  we  crept  back  to  our 
first  position.  Making  a  rou^h 
goaaa  at  tlM  diafeanoa  aama  ttia 
lavine,  I  estianted  it  at  something 
between  three  and  four  lumdrea 
yards,  and  putting  up  the  highest 
sight  of  the  ritie,  tired  ab  It  for  the 
top  of  hit  ihoute.  A  piactiMd 
tn^et  ahot  weli  up  in  the  Hytha 
position,  and  confident  in  his 
power  of  making  *  centres'  at  three 
liundred  yards,  will  jxjrbaps  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  miiwing  an  animal 
wlMae  bodf  ia  nearij  aa  big  as  two 
centren;  but  every  one  who  has 
tried  it  will  know  that  shooting 
across  a  ravine  of  imcertain  mdth, 
witli  nothing  to  help  the  eye  with 
a  hint  aa  to  tiiediatMice,  tha  oldMk 
being  a  dim-coloured  animal  baoBsd 
by  dun-coloured  rocks  ;  is  a  very 
drfferent  sort  ot  Ihin^:  from  shoot- 
ing at  a  clean  white  target  over  an 
accurately  measuied  ground,  where 
joa  have  aothiag  to  do  bnt  to  put 
op  the  sight  to  the  requisite  height 
anrl  hold  the  iron  straight,  A  little 
puff  o{  dust  that  ro.>e  into  the  air 
just  below  his  fore-feet  jshowed 
that,  perhapsdeoeivadbftln  slear* 
MS  of  the  atmosphere,  I  bad  un- 
derrated Uie  distance  between  us. 
But  the  hint  was  enough  for  the 
feshtall :  with  a  spring  that  no  one 
could   have   expected   froqi.  so 
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besdly  bvilt  an  animal,  lie  readied 

the  top  of  the  rocktmder  wluch  he 
had  been  standing ;  and  as  he  went 
bounding  up  the  mountain  side 
like  an  indiiv-rubber  bidi,  i  gave 
bim  a  nartinif  aiiol  with  tae  othnr 
baml  that  knocked  splinters  o«tof 
the  rock  just  in  front  of  his  nose. 

Though  1  did  not  get  another 
diance  of  pulling  a  trigger,  I  saw 
many  more,  and  I  fed  pret^  sure 
that  a  hunter  wImi  waa  willing  to 

five  himself  up  to  the  sport,  and 
ad  patienf-e  enough  to  carry  him 
through  irtMpicnt  di- ;i]tpointment.s, 
would  in  the  long  run  succeed  in 
bagging  IbsbtBlL  JELs  will,  hov- 
•m,  bava  lus  w€i[k  eat  out  for  him. 
The  chamois,  wary  as  he  is,  is  a 
fool  to  the  feslitall,  who  far  sur- 
passes him  in  nose  and  in  cunning, 
«Mla  ha  is  at  laast  faia  ecjual  in 
apeed  and  climbing  powers.  So 
well  do  the  Arabs  Know  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  within  shot,  that 
they  rarely  attempt  a  stalk  ;  the 
few  that  are  killed  by  theui  are  in 
general  killed  from  an  nnbndi 
built  near  some  favourite  drinking 
place.  Nor  is  the  chase  of  the  fesh- 
tall less  trying  work  than  cliamois- 
huntiug.  It  is  true  there  are 
BO  daeien  to  ba  mmed,  and  the 
hsl^t  of  these  moonlains  is  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Alps.  But  the  steep  smooth 
slopes  of  limestone  of  the  Southern 
Atlas  afford  quite  as  severe  rock- 
climbing  as  anything  in  tha  Obst^ 
land ;  and  besides,  hftva  to  ba 
climbed  under  a  blazing  sun. 

T  learned  at  least  one  useful 
lesson  from  these  excursions.  It 
wm  that  the  afeanty*  holHDailed, 
donbla-soled  Balmonu  is  not  the 
ahaussnre  ft^r  African  mountaineer-, 
ing.  My  first  ramble  was  a  series 
of  disasters,  L  had  no  more  f(K>t- 
hold  on  those  polished  rocks  than 
a  aab-hoiae  on  a  piece  oi  wood 
pavement  after  a  shower,  and 
*  came  do^vn' so  often  that  Amur's 
soul  was  tilled  with  triumph. 
'  Barlez  Mitlili !  Makash  f  he  said 
in  hia  patoiB,  with  a  hitler  em- 
Tfmm;  'fim  talk  of  the  MitlilL 
Stuff  and  nonsense !'  The  next 
time  I  went  out  I  took  a  jiair  of 
sidiats,  or  common  yellow  Arab 
slippers,  whieh  I  put  on  at  the  foot 
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of  the  mouutain,  slinging  my  boots 
over  my  sliuuMer,  and  in  these 
performed  sufficiently  well  to  make 
Anuu-  withdraw  his  opposition.  I 
took  a  mean  and  spiteful  lowjM, 
Iswever,  for  his  <jbstinacy.  jb 
ims  rather  footsore  after  our  long 
tTiinp,  and  the  plain'  we  had  to 
cross  was  very  rough  and  stony; 
.  m  I  (kept  up  a  good  bndc  mm 
across  it,  ^1  he  was  conupwltd 
to  nrotest,  saying  it  was  all  very 
wt-11  for  iiie  ;  with  i)iy  tliick  lx)ots 
1%-aa  'kiikii'  cheval'— just  like  a 
hf—  myef  ground  of  this  wat%f 
bat  that,  with  Itti  ban  fMt»  ]m  dttd 
not  hke  it. 

Lam  afraid  the  Arabs,  including 
my  friend  A  mar,  lied  freely  in  the 
accouat  of  the  ^tlili.  At  least,  I 
mr  MiM  of  tlioit  M/^mam  pncl- 
pioes  thiydoocribed.  aad  enooun- 
tend  no  greater  oifficulty  than 
some  toIeraMy  stiff  climbing  in 
geuiug  u>  the  top.  Happening  to 
Ml  M  aneh  to  ikmr,  he,  I  muh 
peet  eonceiyed  Um  domgn  of  le- 
estaolishing  liis  own  character  and 
that  of  the  mountain.  There  waa 
a  sLarjuucky  ]>eak  near  us  wiiich, 
thoagh  not  the  highest  point,  was. 
W  and,  the  best  for  a  view,  ana 
heproDosed  to  oUmb  it  We  did 
succeeo,  but  it  was  aft«r  a  hard 
acmuble,  and  I  rather  think  lie 
woald  have  been  just  as  well 
fimdliad  w  ftilBd;for  wh» 
Mr  «o  erne  to  a  pMtunkdj 
Wfftitrw  pas — and  tliere  were  one 
or  two  01  that  pleasant  kind  which 
obliges  yuu  to  put  your  leg  round 
4  enrner  in  bund  £aith,  and  feel 
IvafHitiil^lie  wd  to  turn  Mid 
pin,  as  amch  as  to  say,  *  There, 
now  do  you  like  that  f  and  then 
watch  me  in  that  provokinirly  ex- 
pectant way  iu  which  the  weli- 
nonntBd  xua,  after  fkwring  }m 
fenoe^tams  to  see  if  the  man  cm 
the  screw  is  '  coming  to  grief.' 
Oace  on  the  to}>,  the  view  I  had 
longed  for  was  before  me.  IherQ 
ky  the  Sahara,  a  vast  tawny  pkin, 
dotted  with  Made  apala,  a  huL^e 
leopiard  skin,  to  quote  the  old 
similitude,  stretching  away  south- 
wards an  unbroken  tiat  on  to  the 
<iii&  blue  lino  wlieje  the  sky  came 
fbvB  tt^  awi  it.  Thm^mlMt^ 
by  the  .bf^iBiuiig  si,  the  dtattft 


and  tlic  end  of  Respectability.  Ab- 
sorbed in  this  tremendous  tli oiicrht 
I  could  have  sat  gazing  due  s(mth 
a  stricken  hour  at  least ;  the  more 
willingly  m  1^  wina  bottle  atlU 
held  out,  and  a  grateful  breeze 
played  round  the  summit  of  the 
peak.  But  Amar,  whoso  rcliiri'»u3 
principles  were  too  sound  to  allow 
the  wme  to  tempt  him,  and  whoaa 
tastes  inclined  rather  to  sport  than 
to  philosophy,  saw,  or  atiirmed  he 
saw,  the  slot  of  a  fcshtall  helow, 
and  proposed  a  hunt  instead  of 
what  he  considered  an  objectless 
hmga  oa  the  top  of  *  nomtaiii. 
It  came  to  nothing ;  we  never  even 
ran  the  game  into  view,  hnt  tfie 
trail  led  us  into  such  wild  gorges 
and  wonderful  ravines,  walled  in 
by  tall  ^y  rocks,  and  rich  with 
seodlNpieal  vegetation,  that  I  felt 
the  expedifeioii  had  at  least  paid  ite 
expenses. 

Though  I  had  pretty  well  ex- 
haaeted  the  atteaetfaM  of  El  Kan- 
tara,  wheatha  da^  oune  round  for 
the  diligence  to  Biscara,  I  felt  sorry 
to  leave  that  friendly  spot  where  I 
had  spent  so  many  ple^isant  hours. 
About  half  way  between  YX  Kao- 
tara  and  Biscara  ie  one  of  the  *vt* 
markables,'  as  the  old  travellera 
quaintly  call  them,  of  Algeria,  the 
;,'reat  saJt  mountain  of  El  Outaia. 
This  is  no  mere  hill  with  lumps  of 
aalt  eropping  oat  of  it,  but  au 
honest  bona-tide  aMQatua,  pro- 
bably at  least  four  or  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  leet  high,  with  peaks, 
precipices,  valleys,  grottoes,  and  all 
things  proper  to  a  mooatain,  eo* 
tirely  composed  of  pure  rock-salt. 
There  can  l)e  no  d<»ul»t  that  this  is 
one  of  the  sci  ics  df  salt-Jiills  which 
Herodotus  uicuLiim.H  as  standing  at 
mtervahi  of  tea  days'  journey  all 
along  '  the  ridge  of  sand  stretching 
from  Thebes  to  the  pillars  of  Flcr- 
cules.'  Whether  it  is  the  la.st  nf 
the  live  he  enumerates  is  anotner 
Hiattar.  •  The  information  of  Hero- 
dotaa  waa  in  all  probabiltty  derived 
from  travellers  accounts  <rf  the 
regular  caravan  route  alone:  the 
north  of  Africa;  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  much  accuracy  as  to 
diataaceg;  bat  it  ia  pretty  oertaia 
that  the  fiftti  hill  m  al  BO  Ter^ 
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great  distance  from  thki^ot 

descriptive  touches  he  gives  are  a 
much  safer  clue  to  identification  ; 
and  we  hud  that  thia  hfth  hill  was 
MMr  ft  moantaitt  ealled  hSSbm.  whidi 
waa  aaid  t<i  be  so  lofty  that  Ite 
tops  could  never  be  seen,  *  for  the 
clouds  never  leave  them,  summer 
or  winter.'  There  are  other  hills  of 
salt  to  the  south-east,  but  none  so 
aituiitedthaik  a  lolty ckrad-capped 
niOtmtMlii  or  any  mountain  at  all^ 
forms  a  ])art  «»t  tiie  landscape  in 
wliieli  liiey  are  placed  ;  Avliile  close 
behind  the  salt  mount<iin  oi  £1 
OataiA  rifles  the  mit  man  of  the 
AuresH,  wliose  ndges  and  pfaifteaiii» 
as  I  have  often  remarked,  s«>em  to 
have  a  sj)ecial  ai>titude,  from  tlieir 
extent  and  elevation,  for  coudeus- 
ini,'  anv  moisture  there  may  be  in 
the  winds  that  blow  orer  thaoi 
from  the  Sahara.  It  is  true  the 
Auress  cannot  be  in  strictness 
described  ;is  a  mountain,  being 
rather  an  assembhige  of  mouutaius 
eloselv  wedged  together,  but  than 
the  old  caratran  ^Teller  waa  not 
likely  to  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  details,  and 
most  likely  only  couveved  ttie  im- 
pression wkaA  %  Ttiy  aiatant  ^ew 
left  on  his  mind.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Auress  is  a  region  of  superior  classi- 
cality,  containing  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  and  the  Pillar  of  Hea- 
ven, and  entering  lai'gelyinto  the 
hialoriea  of  Peneoa  and  Herooleik 

A  law  miles  bevond  El  Outaia 
you  cross  a  low  ridjjre  and  descend 
on  the  great  plain.  No  more 
mountains  now  until  you  reach— 
who  knowa  whatf— perhana  tho 
cfaidn  where  M.  du  CliaiUu  Iranled 
the  gorilla ;  perhaps  the  snow 
range  al)ove  the  lake  Nyanza.  As 
you  proceed  things  become  more 
and  more  desert-like.  The  cara- 
vans, which  among  tlie  upper 
plains  and  in  the  Tell  consisted  of 
five  or  six  camels  and  as  many 
men,  are  liere  trooos  of  sixty  or 
eighty,  accompauieu  by  a  whole 
ti%e.  Fimt  oome  the  dwik  and 
the  chief  men  on  horseback,  each 
with  a  long  gtiu  at  his  back,  and 
generally  a  greyhound  or  two  fol- 
lowmg  him,  then  follows  a  string 
of  camels,  carrying  things  that  looi 
•t  a  diatanoa  lika  hig  hliia  bad* 
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boBM,  hot  aie  in  reality  tnnllinff 

harems,  containing  the  women  of 
the  party.  Then  come  camels  with 
the  tents  and  tent-])jles,  and  more 
camela  carrying  large  fat  hmm 
aadEs  of  grain,  with  dnatns  of 
small,  lean,  brown  children  perched 
on  the  toj>  of  them,  ah>ft  m  mid- 
air. Then  follow  the  tai^-rag  and 
bobtail  and  dogs,  and  then  more 
aamels,  and  ao  on  for  perhapa  half 
ft  mile.  Moving  in  a  pai^illel  line 
out  on  the  plain,  are  the  tiocks  of 
the  tribe  '  riug-straked,  speckled, 
and  spotted '  like  those  of  Jacob, 
and  we  mi^  ha  anra  jnat  auch  n 
train  as  thli  waa  it  that  mat  tha 
eyes  of  Eaaa  aa  ha  xodo  out  tnm 

fcieir. 

The  gait  of  the  camel  is  admira- 
bly described  by  tliat  queer  old 
traveller,  William  Lithgow:  *Ha 
hath  a  meet  slow  and  lazy  pace, 
removing  the  one  foot  from  the 
other  as  thou;.;h  he  were  weighing 
his  feet  in  a  balance."  He  moves 
along  in  n  dalibanle  aannter,  witii 
his  long,  grave  face  poked  forward, 
and  turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  'Kotlien'  speaks 
of  'the  gentle  womanish  ways'  of 
the  camel ;  but  there  is  one  trait  in 
its  character  to  which  he  does  not  * 
allude,  and  which  ia  certaiidy  not 
gentle,  though  ill-natured  i>coj>Ie 
may  feel  inclined  to  call  it  v\H>mau- 
ish.  The  camel  is  about  the  most 
nnraaaonaUa  animal  in  the  worid. 
There  is- no  satisfying  it.  It  com- 
plains just  as  loudly  a::rainst  lying 
down  as  against  rising  uj) — just  as 
bitterly  against  being  relieved  of 
Ha  bofdan  as  against  being  loaded; 
and  when  passing  an  Arab  camp, 
you  hear  it  making  night  hideous 
with  its  peevish  roar,  you  may  be 
sure  its  master  is  doing  all  he  cjin 
to  make  it  comfortable.  It  has 
just  one  beantifhl  firatiira— tlie  great 
soft  full  eye,  with  its  dfoopiiig  lid 
and  long  black  lashes,  and  half- 
closed  look  of  patient  sufiering,  as 
if  from  au  aching  brow.  This 
radaema  the  piofcareeqna  bnt  posi- 
tive MgliiMMM  of  the  camel,  and 
makes  you  forget  his  uncouth  head 
and  lean  carcase  and  gratteless 
splay-footed  legs.  As  Charles  Lamb 
aaid  of  the  Jews,  he  is  *  a  piece  of 
■tabhoni  antiquity;'  Ai  yoa  look 
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at  liiin,  you  feel  that  he  belongs  to 
■n  old  woM,  He  is  akne  among 
the  annuls  of  tide  kite  Mrth. 

He  has  no  congeners,  no  rountrj' 
cousins,  no  wild  relatives  to  show 
that  at  any  period,  however  remote, 
ht  WIS  other  than  he  is  now— a 
*kmfitn7  bondnMn.*  Qo  back 
miutmjcn.  can,  and  yon  always 
find  him  in  the  company  of  tne 
nomad,  always  '  moving  on'  at  the 
command  of  necessity--the  great 
Mkinal  polieeoUHL  TtUB  to  the 
traditions  of  a  ywffihaoA  mmUjf, 
he  refuses  to  fraternize  vnih.  pro- 
gress. In  E<OTt  railway  fills 
him  \vith  disgust,  and  here  in 
Algeria,  when  the  diliganee  maela 
hfan,  he  taniB  hia  aolanui  feice  away 
and  sidles  out  into  the  plain  to 
avoid  the  loathed  object.  If  it 
comes  on  him  unexpectedly,  he  is 
paralysed.  I  remember  on  this 
fay  journey  to  Biakara,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  caravan  in  the 
evening  after  the  lamps  of  tlie 
diligence  liad  been  lit.  As  we  bore 
down  upon  bim  the  leadiuK  camel 
fMeajpnoit  oiaflMi^  and  cbopfMd 
meonkoMBt  on  hia  knees  in  the 
Biddle  of  the  road,  sending  tlie 
Arab  who  rode  him  nearly  under 
the  noses  of  our  horses.  The  si^ht 
alttose  two  glaring  eyes  coming 
dewii  oo  him  oat  of  the  darkneaa 
wa^  tDo  much  for  him.  Civiliza- 
tion Wris  all  very  well,  but  when  it 
came  in  such  a  questionable  .sha[)e 
the  pj^riarchal  old  beast  could  uut 
comprehflndifc,aDd  knelt  to  entreat 
tts  forbcaraiioe. 

Biskara  is  the  advanced  i)o.st  of 
the  province  of  Cdnstantina  on  the 
south,  though  the  French  generally 
kaie  aoUien  at  Tugprt ,  and  their 
aathorifey  k  teeeifiiiaed  as  far  as 
Waregla.  It  consists  of  a  Frencli 
town  and  an  Arab  towTi ;  the  former 
compact  and  regular,  with  low 
liiite  houiies  and  wide  streets,  the 
hfttar  straggling  away  in  efeiy 
^imtkm  nader  the  iiafan4raea  of 
the  oasis.  For  an  Algerian  town, 
there  is  s<^>uie  life  and  activity  at 
Biskara.  it  is,  iu  iact.  the  capital 
of  Ubi  part  the8ahanLand  if 
properly  managed  mi^^  oecome 
to  the  Great  Desert  ven,'  inncli 
what  Marseilles  is  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Even  as  it  is,  nowhere, 
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not  even  at  Algiers,  is  there  a 
greater  mixUire  of  the  raoea  of 

northern  Africa.  There  are  ti*aden 
from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco; 
sleek  riuiet-looking  Beni  M'zabites 
from  the  archipelago  of  oases  souths 
of  £1  Aghouat :  haggard  bony  men 
from  tba  fiur  aepths  of  the  Great 
Desert — staring  at  civilization  with 
w^ld  eyes,  like  sailors  cast  upon  a 
strange  coast,  and  here  and  there 
nerhaps  a  sturdily  built  Kab^le 
from  the  momitiiinH,  or  a  genouM 
vnadnlterated  nflgro  from  TUnboo- 
too.  But,  as  everj'wiierc  else  in 
French  Africa,  it  is  the  soldier  that 
is  the  leading  man  at  Biskara.  It 
itlorhim  thoae  neat  white  atnoks 
have  beoQ  built  It  Ls  his  enatom 
the  vermuth  and  .ibsinthe  mer- 
chant seeks,  and  his  recreation  and 
refreshment  that  are  considered  at 
the  aifi  where  the  billiard-balls  are 
oliekuig  all  day  long.  For  even 
here,  under  the  palm-trees,  they 
have  billiards ;  more  than  this,  they 
have  a  t  heatre,  and  a  theatre  worthy 
of  the  tSahiira.  It  is  simply  one  of 
the  native  honaaa  with  the  flat  roof 
removed;  and  when,  between  the 
acts,  you  look  up,  instead  of  a  cut- 
gla.s.s  chandeUer,  you  have  the  .stars 
hanging  (as  they  always  seem  to  be 
ill  tliese  latitudes)  from  the  dark 
blue  vaolt  ovidioad»  and  instead  of 
gilding  or  stucco,  festoons  of  palm 
branches  for  the  decoration  oi  the 
walls  and  sta^re.  The  actors  are  all 
mUitaires,  chiefly,  I  believe,  non- 
onmmiMBfmad  offieeia  of  the  son- 
am^  and  a  mora  genemlly  efficient 
company  I  have  seldom  seen.  The 
couuc  man  in  i>arti(  ular  would  have 
brought  down  any  house  iu  Paris 
or  London.  The  plot  of  the  pieot 
I  saw  depended,  as  well  as  I  ieool<* 
lect,  on  the  involvement  conse- 
quent on  the  fact  that  every  one 
except  her  grandmother  is  in  love 
with  the  gentle  and  lovely  Celeste 
(a  atraromg  young  corijoral  with 
a  deen  bass  voice,  blue  chin,  and 
reinarkably  broad  shoulders). 
Plunged  into  despair  by  her  cold- 
ness, they  all  enlist,  except  the 
oomie  man,  whoae  tastes  are  not 
military,  and  who  sings  a  comio 
song  instead.  EverylKKly  fights,  or 
is  on  the  point  of  fighting,  a  duel 
with  everybody  else  (except,  of 
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eoun>e,  the  oomic  mau,  whu  is 
MpJnwX^Hwii  mImI  csjiliBilioM 
lite  r)1;icc,  and  evervbody  embracei 
everyoody  else.  Who  it  is  that 
ultimately  ^ct«  Celeste  is  not  made 
.very  clear,  hut  as  every  one  of  the 
diluted  Ib  promoted  to  the  nak  «f 
loiis4ieiiteMiil  (for  some  Ml  «i 
gallantry  not  mentioned),  no  one 
hjvs  any  riprht  to  complain,  except 
the  comic  m.m,  who  relieves  the 
audience  from  any  anxiety  on  his 
aoeouil  by  liagiiig  ft  Mng  ex|>iit»- 
■m  «l  his  satisfaction  with  things 
in  general.  For  •  the  comfort  of 
those  perstms  who  dread  these 
formidable  warriors,  and  believe 
ll«l  Ibop  M  ahmys  atiiinit  Ibt 
ifiiarj  and  Mdy  to  go  to  warte 
an  idea,  I  may  add  that  the  groat 
hit  of  the  evening  wa.s  the  pf>pular 
song  of  '  L'Amour  et  Bacchus,'  the 
burden  of  which  is,  that  fighting  is 
%  bore  and  that  c^oiy  is  'biib/ 
aad  that  man's  most  sensible  occa- 
pation  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
above-named  divinities.  There 
were  one  or  two  Arabs  present^  but 
I  am  afand  Uisy  hardly  uadcatood 
Ifaa  jokes  of  the  piece,  snd  ptitept 
ilie  roflof'tion  tliat  theory  is  one 
thing  and  practice  another  pre- 
vented them  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  seutimoit  of  the  song. 

Their  own  snttfflnHMnts  araei 
a  very  different  character.  Biskara 
is  full  of  Arab  cafh.  As  you  ffO 
down  one  of  the  streets  at  ni^nt 
you  see  a  blaze  o£  light  issuing 
mn  an  open  door  aaesd  ol  yon, 
and  ostch  notes  as  of  a  bagpipe 
gone  melancliol y  mad.  This  is  Arab 
mu.sic.  If  y(»u  look  in  at  the  door, 
you  see  a  number  of  grave,  silent 
men,  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying 
on  benches  all  round  the  room.  At 
one  end,  behind  a  small  illumination 
of  wax-lights,  are  the  musicians, 
one  of  them  belabouring  a  tom- 
tom, another  tootling  furiously  at 
nkind  of  duaif  claaoost,  pahaiMi 
a  third  mtib  somtthiDg  not  onlika 
the  banjo,  the  national  instrument 
of  the  iKighbouring  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia.  I'resently  out  of  a  bundle 
of  drapery  in  otto  oomnr  Ihom 
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rises  a  female  figure,  that  begins 
to  rtfohii  ilowly  aboni  tlie  ftoor, 

precisely  nftar  the  manner  of  the 
little  figures  on  the  top  of  the  old- 
fa^sliioiietl  barrel  organs,  all  the 
while  holding  out  her  long  mudliu 
bsadgear  al  ann%  IsngS.  Thin 
iiAiab  dancing.  And  sometinHa 
one  of  the  musicians  will  lift  up 
his  voice,  and  cry  *nya  ya  ya' 
throngli  his  nose  for  a  quarter  oi  au 
hour  together:  and  this  is  Arab 
■n^^iag.  A  strong  fsith  in  Otm- 
taosm  will  peshnpa  hdp  the  Eoro- 
pean  to  find  grace  and  harmony  in 
an  Arab  cate ;  but  it  must  bo  very 
strong  to  induce  him  to  imitate 

(it  for  hom  nndivtiZs  kind  nf 

eat^inment. 

At  one  time  T  ha<l  an  idea  of 

foing  on  as  far  as  Tuggurt,  but 
could  find  no  party  starting 
southwards,  and  did  not  altogethor 
relish  the  notion  of  a  scuitaiv 
journey  of  five  or  six  days  througn 
the  Sahara.  Ik'sides,  the  day^  were 
shortening,  and  1  wished  to  spend. 
aoM  lima  im  lha  oonnlry  ot  Hm 
EabjHesL  Aan  onhstitute,  howe^nr, 
I  took  a  mule,  and  rtMle  out  one 
day  through  the  Arab  town  and 
the  palm  groves,  on  into  the  great 
plain  soQw  of  the  0R8i&  Istmlad 
along  for  miles,  somakinMB  ofnr 
hillocks  of  soft  sand,  sometimes 
over  flats  of  hard  gravel,  through 
which  small  stunted  prickly 
shrubs  forced  their  way,  until  the 
pafanHteataof  BhioMa  had  baeoM 
little  more  than  a  dark  streak  on 
the  plain  behind  me.  On  the  riglit 
was  a  second  streak,  wliich  repre- 
sented the  oasis  of  Oumash  :  on 
Hm  Idl  a  thbd,  behind  which  lay 
the  anoisnl  town  ol  Sidi  Oecba. 
Between  these  two  last,  the  plain 
stretched  away  southwards  until 
it  cut  against  the  sky  in  a  sharp 
black  line.  That  way  lay  the  great 
Inok  to  lha  aouth,  in  £mI  the  RMd 
to  Timbuctoo :  but  aa  I  waa  ml 
going  to  Timbuctoo,  and  as  |1m 
eveinng  w;is  closinir  in,  T  returned 
to  JULskara,  and  next  morning  waa 
«i  rMCf  for  La  Ghamia  Kaby  lie. 
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HEN,  in  Nav«iiibir  ImI,  w« 

spoke  in  snmmary  terms  of 
the  lioyal  Academy  Exhibition  of 
the  prticedin^  season,  we  named 
ft  deddad  mSmnot  is  ^rtoasUie 
mak  praninn*  merit  of  tM  odii- 
bition,  and  as  a  merit  of  paramount 
imp^trtniH-e  in  itself.  We  addressed 
ourselvta  to  sliowing  that  .style  in 
at  ia  only  another  term  for  the 
BMlM  of  fripffWfwtiiig  objects, 
facts,  or  conceptions  in  art ;  thil 
a  fine  style  is  tne  same  thing  as  a 
fine  representation,  and  therefore 
the  same  thing  as  eaxdlent  artr^ 

MiAtKmm^  mat  1m:  mtroMcs- 
n<7b«inffooH|ifilbeiided  in  right 

style,  ana  the  conception  of  sub- 
jects being  a  thin.^r  apart,  not 
properlyjDffr  se  an  element  of  fine 
tii  It  is,  howeyffl',  a  conoomitant 
in  the  greatest  works,  and  wo  rmf 
add,  the  only  adequate  basis  where- 
on to  boild  thm  higiiMl*  denrekip- 
laents  of  art. 

This  point  of  yiew,  if  a  true  one, 
is  sore  to  be  *  mtfwAmMmmtm 
veil  from  wlntii  to  regard  ttuB  Md>> 
ject  of  art  as  a  whole ;  and  we 
think  it  may  be  found  serviceable 
in,  enabling  people  to  ^  clear  their 
■nd  of  cant,*  notably  in  one 
faetion.  No^  a  little  embArnss- 
Mit  has  been  introduced  into  the 
estimate  of  fine  art,  l>ot]i  critical 
and  popular,  by  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  proviuces  of  thought,  or 
iMoeption,  mA  of  «i  (or  style,  or 
embodied  pcraqifekM,  as  we  may 
call  it\  in  tho  works  of  fine  art. 
On  the  (»ne  hand,  we  li;ive  critics 
upholding  what  they  term  High 
Aft,  or  tin  dbom  wad  eonoeption 
^  RTest  nAjwIo;  md  we  have  a 
ualf-hevted,  yet  unresisting  and 
cowed,  acquiescence  in  this  view  of 
the  matter  by  the  public.  On  the 
4lber  hand,  we  have  the  real  popu- 
tyamikj  engaged  by  level, 
natter^OHGact,  and  often  puny  coih 
captions  and  treatment,  such  as 
form  the  staple  of  diimestic  art.  If 
we  apply  the  test  of  style,  we  shall 
eomoioft  dotefiniBsle,  and  H  nuity 
be  hoped  a  true,  conclusion  upon 
both  subjects.  We  shall  find  that 
a  w«»rk  of  so  called  High  Art  ia 
not  prupedy  sach  in  virtue  of  its 


ftubjeet  «nd  oonception,  but  only 

of  the  co-equal  excellence  of  its  re- 
presentation. If  there  is  a  <^reat 
conception,  and  a  corresponding 
grealnetft  of  lipNMiitition,  the 
work  is  a  wori^  Doth  of  mind  and 
of  art, — the  greatest  possible.  If 
there  is  only  a  great  conception, 
without  the  representation  to  cor- 
respond, it  is  not  a  work  of  excel- 
lent art  il  all,  but  only  the  indieft- 
tion  of  a  capacious  or  ambitious 
mind.  Similarly,  the  domestic 
picture,  or  other  transcript  of  fact, 
may  be  a  work  of  truly  hue  art,  if 
llw  al^e  iafine;  iHiile,  fidliu^  this, 
it  will  sink  at  beet  into  the  euM  oc 
simple  nccumcy  of  treatment,  or 
may  even  hu-k  tliat,  uiui  only  amuse 
the  popular  eye  because  it  is  some- 
thing with  whose  subject-matter 
tbe  spectator  is  fttimHar  and  sym- 
pathetic. We  may  thus  free  our- 
selves linally  from  any  admiration 
or  toleration  of  so-called  High 
Art  practised  by  suudi  artists,  aud 
froB  aay  dapveeialion  of  Low  Ait 
practised  by  able  artists ;  at 
same  time  that  wo  shall  in  no  wise 
confound  the  real  and  large  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  the 
fbnns  of  art,  but  shall  recognise 
that  the  gi'oally  ehoodog,  eoao^ 
ing,  and  representing  artist  is  a 
man  of  essentially  higher  calibre 
than  the  one  who  makes  a  small 
choice,  aud  conceive^s  aud  repre- 
MBlt  Mb  Bobject  witb  evisa  this 
ilBiost  excelinoe  of  wfaiob  it  ia 
susceptible. 

The  advocate  of  lli^^ll  Art  may 
answer,  '  I  admit  all  that,  as  far  as 
it  goes;  bst  I  adhere  to  my 
opinion  that  a  work  of  High  Art, 
though  but  imperfectly  realized,  is 
a  better  thing  than  a  successful 
work  of  Low  Art.  I  mainUiin  the 
dignity  of  nund ;  and,  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  me,  vim  degrade 
mind  below  handiwork.'  Here  we 
join  issue  with  the  advocate  of 
High  Art.  We  acknowledge  with 
hiin  that  the  mind  is  nobler  than  the 
hand ;  bntweaisart  tbattho  dboioe 
of  »  great  sabject,  without  the 
power  of  representing?  it  greatly,  is 
not  only  a  failure  in  result,  but  is 
an  attempt  having  no  relation  to 
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fine  art;  ibr,  aoootdmg  to  OOF  defir 

nitioiif  the  style  or  mode  of  repre- 
sentation is  the  verv  art  of  the 
work.  A  man  who  chooses  as  his 
subject  (suppose)  the  Baptist  preach- 
ing in  tne  wilderness,  has  assuredly 
BUKie  a  noble  choice,  and  is  almoafe 
certain  (in  these  enlightened  days, 
at  least)  to  conceive  his  subject 
with  some  de^,Tee  of  adequacy.  He 
cannot  well  help  conceiving  John 
aa  eameat,  impaaaonad,  aad  m- 
tere  -  a  great  and  dramatic  Tariatgf 
of  cnaracter  and  emotion  in  the 
auditors, — some  convinced,  peni- 
tent, and  humiliated,  some  obdu- 
rate or  actively  hoafcUa  in  inertneaa 
or  iirida  of  aooL  And  he  may 
carry  his  subject  augjjestively  for- 
ward, as  hy  introducin<T  Christ  in 
the  distance,  ur  in  some  way  indi- 
cating the  preparation  for  supersed- 
ing a  religion  of  ty^es  ana  forma 
by  a  fulfilled  and  apuntoal  religion. 
But  all  this  is  mere  thought:  it 
carries  with  it  no  tittle  of  art, 
which  resides  solely  in  the  power 
nf  realizing.  The  r^treaantadon 
may  be  aocnxate,  and  ao  fur  right; 
or  noble,  and  so  consummately 
true  and  ^r^eat.  In  default  of  this, 
the  conceiver  of  the  subject  may 
have  in  him  the  faculty  of  a 
thinker,  writer,  or  preacher,  but  he 
liaagiTen  no  evidence  of  the  faculty 
of  an  artist.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
the  painter  might  even  have  con- 
ceived his  subject  ignobly;  he 
might  hate  made  John  a  anlky 
savage,  and  the  hearers  so  many 
beards,  turbans,  and  cloaks :  and 
yet,  if  he  liad  realized  these  baser 
elements  of  the  subject  with  real 
insight  into  their  opportunities  and 
admirable  power  of  representation, 
his  picture  would  be  fine,  and 
might  even  be  great,  art.  Instances 
from  Rembrandt,  among  other 
men,  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
tliia  poaition ;  or  let  the  questioner 
see,  in  tiie  Lovrre,  liow  Titian 
treats  a  conclave  as  the  back  view 
of  so  many  bishops'  mitres,  jvnd 
what  sort  of  art  he  makes  of  that. 

We  would  understand  and  accept 
in  this  sense  the  axiom  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  first  volume, 
that  the  greatest  artist  is  he  who 
conveys  the  ^aeatest  number  of 
the  greatest  ideas.   Yes,  who  con- 


veys ;  not  who  merely  nosaeaaea  or 
attempts  to  express  tnem.  And 

we  would  add— so  despotic  is  the 
art  in  the  work  of  art — that  the 
gieatest  ideas  for  the  artist's  pur- 
pose are  not  those  which  woold  be 
eatest  for  the  theorist,  the  re» 
^onist,  or  the  historian,  but  ideas 
or  beauty,  character,  and  expres- 
sion ;  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and 
action,  the  material^  neauty  which 
liea  open  to  perception.  He  moat 
aae,  and  live  in,  and  internrct  this  ; 
must  see  rather  than  think,  though 
we  shall  be  grateful  to  Iiim  fc)r 
thinking  as  well,  when  it  is  once 
certain  nevond  dlqmta  that  ke 
seea.  Fhioiaa,  GuMgume,  Titian, 
Veronese,  Velasquez,  saw  and  in- 
vented within  the  domain  of  per- 
ception :  if  they  t/wtig/U  otherwise, 
it  makes  ou  the  whole  little  ap- 
peaianoe  in  their  wark%  and  counts 
for  notiWBBliin  oar  estimate  of  it. 
The  same  maybe  said,  soTiHwiiat 
less  strongly,  of  such  uicu  as 
Giotto,  Tintoret,  Masacciu,  and 
Tomer. 

The  test  of  style  may  hdp  na  to 
solve  another  continuall v  'vexed 
(juestion.  The  debate  is  always  on 
and  oflf  whether  the  artist  or  the 
public  is  the  true  appraiser  of 
workaof  art,  by  whose  verdict  wn 
must  walk,  xhe  question  of  popu- 
larity, though  not  of  enduring  re- 
pute, is  of  course  settled  by  the 
piiblic,  and  need  not  occupy  ua. 
The  further  qoeation  haatwo  aides; 
that  of  general  intellectual  power 
in  works  of  art,  and  that  of  ulti- 
mate artistic  excellence.  The  for- 
mer may  be  determined  quite  as 
readily  by  the  public,  and  with 
soma  giestcr  freedom  mm  biaa^  as 
they  are  ao  little  swayed  by  the 
bearings  of  the  latter  question. 
The  latter  l)elongs  almost  solely  to 
the  artists  (among  whom  we  would 
te  the  Immediato  porpoae  indnda 
the  small  nnmber  of  men  who, 
without  being  artists  in  practice, 
are  such  in  the  study  of  works  of 
art.  and  of  nature  with  a  view  to 
•cti  TlMyalone  know  the  ultimate 
attaaticeiceUenoeof  the  work,  be* 
cause  they  alone  are  oonscioua  of 
the  things  needed  to  be  done  in 
art  and  the  means  of  doing  them. 
In  other  words,  they  have  a  x^racti- 
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cal  knowledge  of  style,  which  is 
ait;  tnd  thmliDro  they  nrast  ia» 
emUy  appraise  art,  as  such,  with 
incompaniVdy  more  knowledge  and 
judgment  than  the  public  can.  We 
cannot  certainly  say  that  every 
atirt  wfll  dfidde  better  than  any 
outsider :  some  artists  are  bad  odm, 
others  prejudiced,  capricious,  or 
disingenuous ;  but,  in  the  long 
run,  the  verdict  of  their  body  will 
cany  it  And  we  may  thus  be 
ivdl  tsBorad  tiiat  in  any  eoilaetioiiy 
mch  as  our  Naftifmal  CUlo^, 
which  is  mainly  a  museum  wherein 
the  examples  of  art  can  be  studied 
for  their  own  sake  (as  specimens  of 
nology,  minenilfl,  and 
vlweX  an  viist^  and  not  a  '  noble- 
man or  gentieman,'  ia  tlie  right 
director. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  critic  to 
hA  variety  of  aim  and  character 
iMtween  cshibition  and  exhibi- 
tion whenever  he  might  be  giad  to 
do  m.  In  the  collection  now  open 
at  the  Eoval  Academy,  the  preva- 
lent feature,  in  last  year  s  col- 
ledkn,  ja  the  derelopment  and 
advance  of  style;  ana  we  have 
therefore,  not  through  choice  but 
the  prompting  of  fact,  recurred  to 
and  further  set  forth  the  question 
«f  style,  and  its  intrinsic  relationa 
k  fine  art  To  attempt  to  dafina 
good  style  is  no  part  of  our  inten- 
tion ;   to  succeed    in  doing  so, 

ratly  beyond  our  expectation.  It 
one  of  the  intangible  things 
vlddi  one  reoognisea  hr  a  oomfai- 
aation  at  instinct,  knowledge,  and 
hahit,  and  which  appear  the  less 
easily  definable  the  readier  one 
^ws  at  discerning  them.  To  say 
th^  it  oompiiaea  forcBf  hroadth, 
dehcacy,  &c..  la  no  definition,  bnt 
only  a  catalogue  of  qualities  at 
"which  one  might  go  on  to  one*s 
iieart's  content.  Good  stj^le  is  prac- 
tically the  quality  which  makes 
good  pictures,  sculptures,  and  so  on, 
ont  of  whatever  subiects  the  artist 
chooses  to  treat.  3lost  persons, 
though  not  all,  can,  with  attention 
and  experience,  recognise  style  in 
tills  ssDse :  in  any  more  predae  or 
theoretic  one  we,  at  Kay  latCj  con- 
fess our  inability  to  expound  it.  As 
Dante  says  in  the  Vitu  Nova,  *It 
may  be  that  a  more  aubUe  person 


would  find  for  this  thing  a  reason 
of  giaater  anbtlaty :  but  aoah  ia 
the  reason  that  I  nnd,  and  thaft 

liketh  me  best.' 

Bei^'^?ing  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  that  style,  as  we  here  use  the 
term,  does  not  maan  anything 
whien  could  be  idantifiad  witli  what 
is  named  'manner,*  but  meanS| 
broadly  speaking,  the  form  which 
the  objects  represented  assume  in 
the  work  of  ai  t,  we  shall  now  pro- 
aaed  to  spaak  of  tha  moat  nota* 
VOfthy  works  in  the  present  Aca- 
demy Exhibition.  We  first  select, 
though  not  with  any  aim  at  ex- 
haustiveuess,  a  batch  of  pictures 
iHuoh  aaem  wail  ad^itad  to  illiMh 
trate  the  question  ol  stgrla. 

Mr.  ^lillais  possesses,  beyond  all 
his  British  contem])oraries,  the 
power  of  represeutatiou  and  of 
painting.  Whateyer  he  aims  at 
mng  na  does  with  ooaaanunata 
mastery,  though  he  sometimes  aims 
at  too  little,  aud  often  sets  to  work 
without  largeness  or  s(didity  of 
thought  tu  work  upon.  On  the 
present  occaaioa,  his  chief  jnotura^ 
^The  Ransom,*  seems  qualified,  hj 
fine  choice  of  subject,  and  admi- 
rable power  of  realization,  to  j)ix)- 
duce  a  greater  effect  than  we  feel 
in  it:  somehow  it  fdla  alittlaflat. 
The  want  of  mobilitv  in  the  figures 
is  probably  the  chiei  cause  of  this, 
though  the  arrangement  is  well 
calculated  for  telling  the  story.  A 
knight,  of  the  latest  age  of  chi- 
yalnr,  naa  coma  to  an  aiemy*8 
castle  to  paj  the  ransom  fixed  for 
his  two  young  daughters,  who  have 
been  detained  as  hostiiges  or  ]»riso- 
ners.  The  enemy  refuses  to  accept 
jewdb  in  part  payment,  instead  of 
the  literal  money  of  tha  oontraet. 
All  the  points  of  the  composition 
beiir  suitably  upon  the  suspense  of 
this  moment.  Actuality  of  represen- 
tation, force  and  richness  of  colour* 
ing,  are  present  in  Urge  measure: 
the  picture,  however,  has  less  valna 
as  a  work  of  colour,  in  the  distinc- 
tive sense  of  the  term,  than  several 
others  by  Mr.  Millais.  The  bmaiier 
inetnr^^ThiatnM^*  is  nraohmora 
of  an  unmixed  aocoess ;  and  though 
its  total  value  is  somewhat  reduced, 
its  artistic  triumj^h  is  enhanced,  by 
the  alightuess  ot  the  subject.  A 
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oouniry  ^entl^uiau,  ready  dressed 
for  hvntiiif  f  has  eome  down  to 

brei^fast  with  Ids  daughter;  she 
has  anticipated  him,  and  ah'eady 
possessed  herself  of  a  letter  to  her 
Drought  in  the  pustba^;— a  iuvp- 
letter,  one  nmy  r^dily  guess.  The 
father,  withoufc  harshness  or  sus- 
'  piciousncss,  has  asked  after  it ; 
the  daughter,  not  perhaps  with  any 
particular  reason  for  suppivssion, 
aecliues  to  produce  it,  aud  holds 
it  wiUi  meeting  hands  behind  her 
bacL  Some  amount  of  irritation 
and  of  pain  at  this  want  of  confi- 
dence mingles  with  the  habitual 
kindness  ol  the  iathei's  face:  the 
daughter's  is  impassif^— so  impaB- 
sive  that  it  mi^ht  be  tnnsferred 
without  impropriety  to  a  portrait- 
subject,  and  yet  so  cfijxibh  of  ex- 
])ression,  and  so  apt  in  completing 
the  whole  action  of  the  hgure,  that 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  considered 
as  giving  the  exactly  right,  only 
half  traceable,  .sliade  of  emotion 
which  the  occasion  deuuiiul.s.  This 
simple  retiued,  matter  oi  iacL^^ 
not  wiiolly  unsoggestiTe  sobjeet 
coTdd  not  have  been  mote  ezodt- 
lently  treated  l)y  .-uiy  painter  of 
any  time  or  school  than  by  Mr. 
Miliais :  the  art  and  importance  he 
gives  to  it  are  jnst  enough  and  no 
hairs  breadth  beyond.  Uesncoeeds 
in  making  this  the  finest  picture  of 
the  year.  A  third  work,  the  'Pa- 
rable of  the  Woman  seeking  for  a 
piece  of  Money,'  deserves  much  the 
same  pnuse,  if  only  the  bearing  of 
the  subject  as  apaiable  could  be 
overlooked  :  it  is  a  comely  figure, 
in  a  rich  and  unlaboured  candle- 
light effect,  tempered  aud  beauti- 
fied hf  contrast  with  a  lovdsr 
glimpse  of  moonlit  sky.  But  the 
thought  of  the  parable  spoils  one's 
satisfaction,  l)y  inij)lyiiigtliat  some- 
thing more  ouglit  to  have  been 
done  for  the  subject,  without  one's 
being  able  to  say  what  that  som»> 
thing  could  well  be. 

Another  master  of  pictorial  style 
is  Mr.  Hook,  wiio  feels  how  entirely 
dependent  for  their  success  the 
anbjects  whidi  he  treats  must  be 
upon  freshness,  vividness,  the  look 
OI  nature,  and  above  all,  colour. 
He  is  specially  gifted  in  tlie  use  of 
green  for  laiudscape — a  point  of 


constant  importance  and  no  small 
difficulty.  Strong  in  his  lesonrces 

of  style,  he  cares  little  to  cast  about 
for  subjects:  and  yet  his  subjects 
have  a  genuine  human  character 
which  saves  them  from  anv  charge 
of  inadeouacy.  In  'TheTmwletr 
theie  is  the  true  iisher-lilB,  tiie  rsat 
occupation  of  the  men,  the  real 
niedh  y  of  their  haul ;  in  *  the  Acre 
by  the  »Sea,'  the  reaper,  and  his  wife 
and  baby,  and  even  the  Wehdi 
foneral  train  in  the  remote  fidd, 
make  the  truth  of  the  subject  as 
much  as  green  headland  and  blue 
sea;  in  the  '  Sea  Air,'  the  c/i  fmcO'r 
of  the^  whole  scene,  ^jartieularly 
simple  in  id  materials,  is  given  bv 
the  cart,  with  the  rusfclD  Welsh 
mother,  who  brings  her  weakly 
child  down  for  the  bracing  of  the 
beach. 

Mr.  Poole,  not  to  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Hook  as  a  master  of  Um 

art  of  painting,  has  a  style  mom 
complicated  in  its  relations.  He 
aims  at  total  iHi]>ressions,  com- 
pounded of  the  subject  aud  the 
tnatment  together,  and  dependsnfc 
upon  a  careful  of  the 

two.  Girefnl  we  may  call  it  as  far 
as  the  artistic  conce|)tion  goes  :  tho 
realizatiou  invariably  fails  short  iu 
one  degree  or  another,  and  yet  not 
so  short  as  to  numb  oar  interest  ia 
the  work,  or  nip  tiie  warmtibi  of  oar 
feeling  for  the  painter's  capadty. 
We  regret  a  failure,  and  often  a 
perverse  failure,  on  his  part:  but 
are  still  eontent  to  take  Mm  and 
Tsfaie  him  as  he  stands.  In  the 
present  year  he  neither  fails  nor 
succeeds  so  downrightly  as  usual : 
there  is  more  of  a  sedulous  maimer 
of  work,  and  less  of  a  dominant 
enforcement  of  the  thing  as  a  whole. 
Ue  has  taken  an  admirable  though 
atrocious  .sul>ject — the  'Trial  of  a 
Sorceress,  Ordeal  by  Water.'  The 
indication  of  an  impending  rescue 
in  the  hackgroond  is  eontrary  to 
the  general  tone  of  Ms.  Booln% 
mind,  and  appears  to  be  an  expo* 
dient  for  niiiking  the  affair  less 
horrid,  and  so  conciiiatmg  the 
publia 

Mr.  IWed  has  hitherto  been  n 

professor  of  one  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible styles — the  style  of  dexterity 
or  ^  smart  writing'  with  brush  and 
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pigment ;  wlucli,as  we  endeavoured 
to  shun'  on  a  ]ircvi  ris  occasion, 
mxL^  b«  more  noxiuuis  in  ait  than 
in  literature,  as  it  consists  in  mak- 
i«g  tbt  ol^eQli  tliemselves,  noi 
mnely  the  tenM  in  wfai^  they  are 
oprcsserl,  smart  and  natty.  It  is 
liestruetive  of  beauty  a.*?  of  com- 
XQon  mmt,  and  vitiates  Ike  whole 
BMof  iaaduik'B  piroiptiioiL  H 
ii  toe  one  had  qmlxty  for  which  il 
would  ^  c  carceiy  possible  to  cite  a 
precedent  friim  the  older  mn:  ter>'. 
Last  Year  Mr.  Faed  made  a  cun- 
rijwaUt  adyance  towards  bitter 
ifaiogi;  and  there  arc  pa^eafM  Ut 
his  principal  work  of  this  year — 
*Nc\r  War??  to  an  Old  Soldier' — 
wliicli  c  >ntirm  the  promise  ;  as  the 
head  uf  tiie  veteran,  and  the  %ure 
<C  tie  IapJo^\  Mr.  Ffted's  aUatn- 
■cats  as  a  pointer  are  clearly  sack 
as  to  eBabie  him  to  throw  nff  the 
blemish  altogether,  if  he  clmoses. 
But  uaiural  tendency  conlirmed 
bftbi^  md  the  popularity  of  liu 
jpcMui  atylo^  suQT  pvBvenfc  bis 
doing  80, 

A  remarkable  work  by  a  new 
nuiD,  *  Elijah  and  the  Wiflow  of 
ZarepUath,'  by  Mr.  l>adfordi  aims 
algiirifigtiie  vtDMMfc  aetaililor  and 
Vtm&fmm  to  »aMnd  subject  ■  it 
repndiatcs  all  vagueness  of  *  high 
art,'  and  reiie.s  upon  the  direct 
imU  ui  the  case,  treated  in  the 
MBi  Afaii  M  they  would  be  ia 
any  at&sr  salject,  for  its  effeck 
We  have  a  manly  Elijah,  witli  an 
air  of  ascetic  passion  ami  com- 
BULiid  -J  the  widow,  blear-eyed  with 
veening.  smiles  now  in  transport 
as  bar  dead  boy  stretches  in  her 
Mm,  wad  wakes  again  into  Hfe, 
open-eyed  and  at  once.  Tlic  paint- 
ing, notably  in  the  casting  and 
fitodclliiig  of  the  draperies,  ex- 
tenely  real  and  direct— 'irith  a 
tendency,  indeed,  to  almost  over- 
illn/?ive  relief.  Tliis  work  is  much 
superior  to  the  other  by  Mr.  Bed- 
lord,  '  Enid  hears  of  Ueraiut's  Love,' 
tbo^gh  that  also  evidently  aims 
tbe  nme  qualilieii  la  tins  ood- 
nezkm  we  may  name  another  sacred 
pctnrc,  the  *  Flight  into  Egypt,* 
E»y  Mr.  Stanhope.  Here  the  btyle 
u  leas  realistic,  more  impr&>siuuai , 

^  emotion,  in.  mne  poinftR 
intty^bsB  iMWlbelM  m  bnadtli 


and  a  general  result  of  ilepth 
wliich  seem  to  qualify  ilr.  Stan- 
hope rather  for  treating  religious 
»rt  from  a  symbolic  or  typical 
noiafc  of  view,  yet  not  divotoed 
from  true  natual  peveeption. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  a  fine  subject 
in  the  '  Ivetum  of  Francis  Drake 
to  Plymouth,  with  his  urisonera 
nad  prise,  alter  tbe  wnal  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz,  in  i^,*  aad  iqw*- 
sents  it  witli  uncommon  accuracy 
of  f  y:»  for  tnith,  expression,  and 
unforced  arrangement.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  startle,  or  to  go  fiur 
ia  the  way  of  dfamatiriny ;  bni  he 
aeai  bis  subje^  with  c^uiet  acute- 
ncss,  and  realizes  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  steady  completion,  never 
quite  rising  to  Uie  fervent  hie  and 
impokamness  of  the  aetoal  events 
baft  8atisf3dng  as  eiftremely  well  as 
a  whole,  if  wc  arc  willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  parta. 
Mr.  Hodgson  s  main  object  mseins 
to  be  to  give  a  pietare  of  £lua- 
bethan  historical  and  social  llfe^ 
with  individual  truth  in  the  ^oups 
and  actions,  but  no  extreme  inten- 
sifying of  any  one  part  of  the  sub- 
ject more  than  another,  lie  would 
oonvij  *  thelook  of  the  thing*  in  its 
nn£uuluur  familiarity,  life  going  on 
tlicn  ris  Tiow,  so  unlike,  and  yet  so 
like:  anaini})artlyanalo^ns  to  that 
of  the  great  Iklgian  painter  Leys, 
wkoBi  Mr.  Hodgson  aeems  to  havo 
adopfked  ae  his  model,  father  than 
any  one  else,  in  the  general  distri- 
bution and  :>tylc  of  his  work.  Tliis 
is  by  iar  tl^e  most  important  and 
the  best  production  of  a  painter 
who  had  never  hitherto  made 
much  impression,  though  sliowing, 
for  three  or  four  years  past,  nn ob- 
trusive merit  »'f  no  commonplace 
ordei;  in  Mr.  Marks  s  pietinti  aldO, 
'The  Jeitec^s  Tezt,*  we  seem  to 
traos  a  f^vteii^  influence  from  K. 
Ley??,  minglinfr  with  the  senii-PnB- 
rallaclite  tendency  wliich  the 
miuter  haii  heretofore  trifled  with. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  resolt  is  a 
work  of  verv  marked  eioellence; 
able  and  pleasant  in  painting, 
pMontaneous,  quaint,  and  nt  t  cari- 
cHlured,  in  hnmonr.  It  i>iace.s  Mr. 
Marks  on  quite  a  new  level ;  and 
we  trust  we  oisy  aow  have  seea 
the  kit  zed  noee,  and  the  hut 
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beory  watchman  or  rheumy  dotard, 
from  his  hand.  The  same  principle 
according  to  which  those  yahoo- 
isms  are  degpuling  in  art,  leads  us 
to  think  the  jester's  face  of  artifioial, 
assumed  comicality  a  blot  upon 
the  present  picture  ;  it  is,  however, 
correct  in  point  of  character,  ana 
in  cariyiiig  out  the  subject 

Mr.  Goodall't  large  picture,  *  ThB 
Return  of  a  Pilgrim  from  Mecca, 
his  Pnrso  bearer  distributing  alms 
to  the  pour  of  Cairo,'  shows  a  great 
advance  in  style,  in  the  faculty  of 
aeemff  and  representing  things  pic- 
tomliy,  not  merely  prettily,  al> 
though  that  weakness  of  feeling 
and  perception  still  claims  a  large 
part  of  Mr.  Goodall.  It  is  a  fat;il 
weakness  in  art,  more  damnatory 
by  fiir  than  9?m  the  tendency  to 
ungainliness,  whidh— es  In  Bon- 
brandt,  for  instance — may  be  con- 
sistent with  very  liigh  powers  of 
art,  though  a  direct  perversion  of 
He  true  iSbi  of  beeuly.  In  many 
caeeB  imgaanfinees  ie  only  an  early 
stage  of  tnith,  or  a  failing  etfort 
after  strength  and  character; 
whereas  prettiness  is  a  practical 
oonfession  of  artistic  incapacity^  of 
the  habit  d  feeling  and  perception 
which  cannot  rise  out  of  the  level 
of  what  everybody  sees,  into  what 
the  artist  is  specially  commissioned 
to  see  and  to  express.  Half  the 
feihire  of  modem,  as  eompaied 
with  the  great  elder  schools  of  tat, 
and  half  its  vices  of  style  and  mo- 
tive, tlepend  upon  this  pigmy  plea- 
sure in  prettinep,  which  the  artist 
shares  with  bis  public,  to  their 
nutual  content  and  emasculation. 
Mr.  Goodall's  case  seemed  almost 
hopeless  a  few  years  ago;  the 
alarming  symptom  of  a  long  course 
of  pooularitv,  with  no  effort  to 
xaise  nimselt  and  bis  admiren  a 
step  higher,  boded  ib»  worst  re* 
Rnlt«.  He  has,  however,  rallied  to 
sojne  real  purpose,  and  iiis  future 
fate  is  in  his  own  hands.  The 
same  femaiks  will  spfdy  in  a  gene- 
nl  way  to  Mr.  Elmore.  His  pic- 
ture of  *The  Invention  of  the 
Combing  Machine,' — the  projector 
getting  a  hint  for  perfecting  his 
as  yet  faidty  project,  by  noticing 
bis  daughters  action  in  combing 
her  haii^  a  woik  of  snbsteulial 
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merit  as  well  as  great  general  at- 
tractiveness. We  are  able  to  trace 
in  it,  and  that  in  a  very  agreeal  >le 
manner,  as  much  of  the  story  as 
can  well  be  represented  by  art  It 
is  not  om prettified ;  the  daughter 
is  no  nicer  looking  a  girl  tlian  the 
father  is  a  long-headed  meclia- 
nician.  V(e  should  think  the 
painter  of  ^bls  pietnre  nmst  de- 
voutly wish,  in  the  interesto  of  his 
future  reputiition,  that  all  hin 
w^orks  jiainted  up  to  within  a  few 
years  ago  could  fade  from  their 
canvases;  he  must  be  ready  to 
ma  away  from  himeelf  when  lie 
sees  such  a  specimen  of  Ids 
])a3t  as  the  *  Beppo,'  which  re- 
ai)itear('d  in  April  last  in  Messrs. 
Christie's  sale-room.  But  Mr. 
Ehnoie  is  onlv  one  instaneesBMmg 
many  of  the  cnange  wrought  npon 
the  artistic  professors  of  '  How  not 
to  do  it,'  by  the  innovators  w  ho 
seemed  their  most  truculent  assail-  i 
ants,  and  have  prored  their  truest  I 
friends.  This  year  even  Mr.  EUirt  ' 
appears  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
painting  with  some  degree  of  force 
and  of  natural  })iteh  of  colour.  Ho 
may  still,  however,  vaunt  hiuiaeif 
a  consistent  friend  of  fidbM^  |  tiw 
notion^  if  consciously  entertained, 
has  resulted  only  in  failure. 

Having  picked  out  these  few 
works  as  specimens  more  especiaiiy 
of  style  under  various  phasen — 
though  several  others  might  htum 
been  selected  with  equal  aptness — 
we  now  pass  to  consider  other 
works  under  the  more  ordinary 
cUssihcation,  according  to  subject- 
matter.  Many  prodnetions  of  de> 
dded  merit  will  necessarily  be 
missed  in  such  a  review  as  this. 
As  examples  of  sacred  art,  only 
three  of  the  remaining  pictures 
can  be  dted;  and,  singularly 
enough,  two  of  these  are  by  wo* 
men.  The  late  Mrs.  Wells  is  re- 
presented by  a  single  small  picture 
of  a  child-angel  which  she  terms 
'A  Bird  of  God'  (the  quaint  and 
beautiful  phrase  being  originally 
Dante's),  it  may  be  long  before 
another  woman  arises  so  richly 
gifted  for  art  as  Mrs.  Wells  :  she 
was  a  master  of  those  qualities 
m^ich,  while  they  fully  lealiae 
thingB  to  the  outward  eye,  xeMh 
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deq)er  by  tbeir  subtle  analogy  to 
poetry  of  feelin?  and  exi)ression. 
The  little  picture  now  exhibited 
goes  strai^t  to  its  mark  with  ex- 
INBM  dfthMM^  and  fktm,  •  Hm 
MSond  of  our  two  ladies  is  Mrs. 
Hajr,  whose  picture  of  '  Tlie  Prodi- 
gals Return  is  carefully  and  de- 
teiminately  studied,  and  painted 
vtth  M  soMNUit  of  foroo  tcoA  mm 
WtlMwy  TOPy  unusual  in  a  wo- 
man's work.  The  Prodigal's  face 
is  concealed  ;  but  his  whole  actiop 
of  appealing,  self-abhorrent  humi- 
liation, with  outstretched  quivering 
arm  and  dfliiebod  ImuA^  lems  no 
fotharmeansof  expression  needfoL 
This  is  considerably  the  best  figure 
in  the  group  ;  a  fact  which  speaks 
lii^lily  u>  the  capacity  of  the 
paalME;  Tko  lafaior  nMuangB  of 
ihtpielDre  might  be  anal^ed  with 
more  credit  to  the  artist's  ingenuity 
of  intention  than  advantage  to  the 
main  action.  The  third  picture 
wliiefa  we  have  to  mention  Iiere  is 
'The  Star  of  Bethkten,'  by  Mr. 
Leigbton.  It  represents  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  who,  quitting 
a  revel  in  his  palace  garden,  has 
ascended  to  the  terrace,  whence  he 
dMrifli  tiie  mvBttrioiiB  flood  of 
radiance  from  the  star  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  stands  contemplating  it 
with  discrowned  brow  and  many 
an  upheaval  of  divining  tiiought. 
TWido  which  we  apprehend  to 
be  wholly  original— iA  what  we 
rate  highest  in  this  pootnre ;  we  do 
nut  think  the  conception  —  the 
mode  in  which  tlie  idea  takes  shape 
to  the  artist's  mcuud  eye — quite 
flqaai  to  tiio  idm  itseU;  ahhou^h 
toe  figure  is  a  regal  and  stately 
one.  He  stands  his  full  height 
fronting  the  wondrous  etfulgence : 
be  makes  no  act  of  outward  obei- 
■oee,  but  fate  ton!  bows  down, 
tnd  in  that  presence  he  cannot  re- 
tain his  diadem.  This,  too,  is  fine ; 
yet  we  think  that  an  artist  less 
aeif-conscious  than  Mr.  Leighton 
isight  have  expressed  his  thought^ 
if  Me  tritely  and  obviously,  in 
iome  form  wnich  would  httvo  ap> 
pealed  more  difeoUy  to  tho  gtuanX 
fiiyiDjjathy. 

^e  must  here  interrupt  for  a 
Mat  tiie  «iwiwof  ottr  nrftew 
to  dfapM  of  tke  other  contri- 


butions of  Mr.  Leighton,  five  in 

number.  They  show  a  more  than 
common  versatility  of  aim,  an<l  an 
equal  power  of  throwing  hiui;*elf 
Into  Tirioni  daises  of  rameol.  Ho 
is  priBMri]]r  Ml  Artist,  and  ha.Tinff 
thus  wortliily  applied  to  a  sacrea 
subject,  takes  up  with  enual  readi- 
ness  iii^toric    anecdote   in  the 

*  Midiael  Angelo  nursing  his  Dying 
Servant,*  luxury  of  beauty  in  the 

*  Odalisque'  and  the  *  Sea  Echoes/ 
or  the  idyllic  style  in  the  'Duett,* 
or  the  '  Sisters,'  the  latter  being  in 
a  literal  sense- a  portrait-group, 
nised  hjth»  treatment  into  nmore 
inventive  and  poetiosl  type  of  art. 
We  should  in  strictness  except  the 

*  Duett'  from  the  same  compre- 
hensiveness of  encomium,  as  we 
ooneider  it  the  revene  of  snooeso" 
ful.  It  fails,  however,  not  by  miss- 
ing the  tit  point  of  view,  l)ut  by 
executive  mediocrity,  and  mainly 
by  dingy  colour.  The  *  Michael 
Angelo'  hcis  great  strength  and 
consistency  of  expression ;  the 
'Odalisque*  and  *Sea  Echoes*  are 
just  things  for  the  eyes  to  dwell 
upon  with  delight,  as  the  ear  upon 
a  sweet   strain  of   music ;  the 

*  flisten^  te  NMritRble  f  or  the  ado* 
leeoent  parity  of  its  fonns  and 
expression,  and  the  ohann  of  ito 
composition. 

With  the  *  Odalisque'  we  may 
elass  Mr.  Watts's  'Sir  GaUhad,' 
and  Mr.  Archer^s  *King  Arthur 
and  Ezcalibur,'  as  the  only  works 
pertaining  to  the  jmetical  class, 
riiere  is  line  style  in  ^  Sir  Galahad,* 
and  the  character  of  the  I'ure 
Knifl^  wiio  has  mcM»A.  in  the 
adventure  of  tiie  Ho&  Qiail  te 
expressed  as  far  as  it  goes ;  yet 
Mr.  Watts's  tendency  to  idciilisni 
interferes,  to  our  judgment,  \yith 
his  sttccees  in  subjects  of  this  kindy 
where  an  ideal  of  chaiaoter  has  to 
be  presented  in  the  person  of  an 
individual  man.  We  woukl  iisk 
for  more  of  the  individual  and  less 
of  the  impei-sonal  ideal,  for  an  unity 
of  imfKression  ynderlying  the  tieat- 
»ent^  not  constituting  it.  It  may 
souna  paradoxical  to  say  that  an 
ideal  i)ainter  is  better  adapted  to 
actual  than  to  ideal  subjects.  Wu 
think,  neveitiieleBS,  that  the  a%* 
BHiliTe  might  be  Maintained  in 
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several  instances ;  and,  in  that  of 
Mr.  Wutts,  bis  ^rroat  mastery  over 
beauty  aud  ieeliu^  iii  portraiture 
■BQBM  ta  ]M  to  be  ft  CMe  in  poiak 
In  portraiture  he  is  still  ideal,  as 
far  as  the  form  of  art  allows  him 
to  be  so ;  but  this  controls  the 
tendency,  and  prevents  it  from 
nMBSf  into  vagneneas.  Ideal  te»> 
omaf  in  ideal  subject  is  alwmya  in 
danger  of  losing  itself,  *as  water 
docs  in  water.'  Mr.  Archer's  theme 
is  where  the  damsel  has  directed 
Arthur  to  row  hiiusult  and  Merlin 
up  to  the  mysteriona  arm  *in  white 
aanute*  which  helda  out  ExcaUhttr 
midway  in  tlic  lake.  The  seer- 
like  head  of  >[erliii,  and  the  pitoli 
of  feeling  tinoughout  the  picture 
fenoally,  ate  in  namow  with  Hm 
■nbject ;  the  paintinf,  tnongh  not 
worked  up  to  any  special  point,  is 
of  g(X)d  quaUty.  Mr.  Archer  is  one 
of  the  few  men  of  our  day  who 
ahow  a  little  ambition  and  aoma 
iMacnro  ci  preparednesB  in  thia 
line  of  ait  Xha  paucity  of  such 
painters  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  prospects  of  onr  scliool. 

The  conspicuous  historic  pictures 
are  no  more  nnmaraoa  than  the 
poetic.  Even  by  itwitdiiiy  the 
limits  of  the  class,  we  can  barely 
eke  out  a  triad  of  thein.  'After 
the  Battle,'  by  Mr.  Calderou,  is  well 
thought  of  and  invented,  and  tells 
ita  rtory  at  once — the  story  of  a 
aouad  of  Marlborough's  soldiera, 
who,  flushed  with  blood  and  plun- 
der, burst  into  an  almost  deserted 
cottage,  and  reieul  agaui  into  good- 

natarea  Rigiirtinen  aft  finding  a 
little,  shy,  quick-witted  hoj  itaaola 

tenant.  The  exiiressions  are  easy 
and  direct,  the  ]»ainting  equ;dly  so. 
There  are  ver^  lew  better  pictures 
in  ^^e  Exhibition.  The  aaina 
nMiits  of  ease  aud  directneMi  with 
n  peculiar  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment recall ini,'  an  excellent  class  of 
Frtucli  jtictures,  distinq^iiish  Mr. 
Cidderon's   second  cuuiiibiitiuu, 

*  Katharine  of  AxiMon  and  her 
Women  at  Woik.'  The  anthor  of 
these  pictures  will  never,  it  may  be 
hoped,  relapse  iuto  the  author  of 

*  Broken  Yow&'  Mr.  Prinsep  has 
painted.  'How  Kanca  ChmUo 
aoof^t  to  poison  her  Brother-in- 
law,  the  OMMitnai  da'Medici;*  and 


80  broad  and  8olid  a  treatment  by 
an  almost  entirelv  new'  man,  of  so 
ambitious  a  subject,  jusiilics  some 
BupiiBe  and  graal  hepea  Ibr  the 
fottire.  TheOurdinal,  waiiMd  by 
his  opal  ring,  declines  the  poisoned 
tarts  ;  the  (Trand  Duke,  his  hri.ther, 
iiusbaud  of  Biauca,  is  about  to  udk.e 
them,  and  ahe,  aa  the  atory  pio* 
eeed%  haa  alao  to  eat  and  diau 
There  is  a  very  manly  character 
about  til  is  picture;  a  largeness  of 
style  and  einiMhiiiiK'nt  altogether 
mature  iu  aim,  though  some  im- 
■atnritiaa  in  the  matt«r-of-fact 
piaatioa  midii  be  cited  here  and 
then.  With  something  of  Prae- 
raffaelite  detinition  of  aceessory, 
tius  has  uo  Pne-ra^Qsielite  minute- 
neai  of  handfii«;  il  pmnta  %o 
another  ttago  that  our  school  ia 
rapidly  ncaring — that  of  breadth 
finmded  upon  distinctness  and  a 
cle^lr  conception  of  real  facts,  not- 
as  of  old,  upon  vagueness  of  nana 
or  anpeieilioiQa  toqpev  of  abaarmr 
tion. 

The  ordinary  incident  pictures 
and  the  domestic*  pictures  form  a 
large  and  uuscellaueous  group, 
linned  together  bgr  a  dam  of  woiia 
which  haagnm  into  prominenoa 
of  late  yeara,  consisting  of  domes- 
tic or  modern  life  under  conditions 
ot  crisis  or  casualty.  Mr.  Yeames'a 
^Beacued,'  and  Mr.  BarweU*B  *Un- 
aaoredited  Heroes,'  are  the  cliicf 
works  of  this  subdivision.  *  Un- 
accredited Heroes'  is  a  popular 
lecturers  name  for  pitmen  risk- 
ing their  lives  iu  the  rescue  of 
Other  mtmen ;  a  aoil  el  dead  in- 
wiafai^  acknowledged  aa  heroie  a* 
the  present  day  quite  as  promptly 
as  a  deed  of  arms.  This  was  amply 
proved  by  the  Hartley  Colliery 
aeeldent :  a  tragedy  upon  nhmb 
deet>  puUic  intenal  Mr.  Barwell 
might  seem  to  be  trading  iii  tlda 
work,  were  it  not  evident  that  he 
must  have  commenced  it  a  good 
while  earlier.  These  chances  may 
aomewhat  indMpoae  one  to  the  pic- 
ture, hnt  must  not  be  allowed  to 
chill  our  praise  of  its  sustained  pur- 
pose of  truthfulness,  and  in  many 
respects — especiailv  the  painting 
of  the  eeene  aa  a  mole,  apart  firoin 
the  figures  taken  individuaUv — ita 
I piotonal  ability.  Boanaab- 
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jecls,  with  the  prevalent  character 
of  their  trcitineiit.  rire  an  outcome 
oi  Frs-radaeiitLaiijL  exempMed 
with  man  unqmmid 


the  aoftller  but  oowptoftilyrealiied 

work  of  Mr,  Yeames,  wherein  a 
boy  who  h;is  fallen  off  a  jetty  is 
'tescaed'  from  drowning  in  the 
ataictfar  domeitio  lineirokm  Ih* 
Mign>^  Tov-«elW  ol  Ifr.  Ifobeady^ 
a  iDxiiHed  enlargement,  not  qum 
ini^hod.  of  his  picture  in  the 
Veruon Gallery,  worthy  of  his  iong- 
matored  |x>wers,  though  not  to  be 
dmed  wiUi  his  finett  wori» ;  Mr. 
Cope's '  MotheOi'tiie  good  one  and 
the  neglectful  one,  a  bit  of  school- 
hoy  morality  ctiiciently  painted  ; 

Mr.  Hughes'a  'Bed-time,'  a  work 
rf  iwpi^i^  ^liH4U|   ^BMrimi  ami 

modi  bcHitiftd  nainting,  brought 
down  to  a  somewhat  h)wer  level  by 
a  touch  of  over-sentinientalism  : 
and  Mr,  Carrick's  '  Nightly  Care, 
a  Bother  and  child  painted  wita 
€qnal  grace,  analogooa  sentiment, 
ud  less  sentimentalism.  The 
*01d  Eyes  and  Younp:  Kyes*  of  Mr. 
Webster,  'Brought  Iniore  his  Bet- 
teSi'  by  Mr.  Opie,  and  '  The  Mask,' 
Mr.  A.  H.  Boir,  may  also  be 
specified,  each  of  them  ezpfsasing 
its  point  by  subdued  quietness  in 
the  first  instance,  ca.sy  knack  in 
tile  second,  aod  lively  spontaneity 
•thstldra.  The  geueial  incident 
jwrting,  almost  rising  into  the 
po^caT  class,  brings  us  back  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  whose  picture  of  a 

abroodin^j  over  her  love  by  a 
side  iu  a  8un-chequered  fore^dt, 
dim  a  higher  diameter  of  ftoe- 
paintiug  than  any  of  his  prefiona 
fxhibited  works.  The  countenance 
M  toucliingly  sweet  and  plaintive, 
ttd  more  individually  real  than 
sqr  Mm  produced  by  its  aailior, 
uways  delicate  of  mind  and  hand. 
Mr.  PhiUip,  forcible  and  off-hand, 
with  httle  to  tell  and  a  loud  self- 
tttiafaction  in  the  telling  of  it,  has 
fver  perhaps  shown  on  to  better 
mtttege  inicli  mdnable  gifts  as 
lie  possesses  than  in  two  of  the 
four  subjects  from  his  Spanish  re- 
pmory— 'Doubtfol  Fortune'  and 
'Mores.' 

Portnitme,  the  evi  nt  ifideh 
uighind  stood  so  high  with  her 
Monoids  and  Qainsboinqgi]^  ii  thA 


one  which  has  now  sunk  almost  to 
the  dullest  stagnation.  For  years 
^ast  it  has  received  no  vivifying 
mpnlsft ;  has  not  turned  timi 
mpon  itaeify  like  other  elasaes  of 
art,  andj  scared  at  it.s  own  un sight- 
liness, its  purblind  blinking,  its 
loose^  shamuling  ^ug-trot,  its  '  de- 
creesing  leg  eod  uMreattag  belly,' 
eeodidly  aowltted  its  own  im- 
prescntablcness,  and  determined 
tliat  a  new  order  of  things  shall 
begin,  even  by  taking  a  lower 
starting-point,  if  need  be.  It 
might,  mdeed,  have  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  Mr.  Watts, 
whose  portrait-art,  always  of  a  high 
and  most  refined  order,  has  been 
already  alluded  to  above,  and  ia 
fBoeUendjr,  ^Mgh  aoi  so  Ibito- 
nttftly  as  in  some  otiker  inst^mces, 
exemplified  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion by  the  '  Lady  Margaret  Beau- 
mont and  Daughter.'  But  probably 
Mr.  Watts  ia  too  advanced  and 
finished  an  artist  for  the  Durpoee; 
bis  qualities  are  such  as  other  mea» 
not  'to  the  manner  bom,*  cannot 
be  shamed  into  emulating,  as,  in 
other  walks  of  art,  they  can  be  and 
baia  besB  shamed  into  wmking  up 
toUieir  qiwndam  hissing  and  re* 
proach,  Prae-raffaelitism.  For  Pne- 
ratfaelitism  can  assert  downright 
that  it  represents  so  and  so  accu- 
rately and  completely,  while  other 
men  scarcely  brash  its  surfses^  end 
both  they  and  the  public  are  com- 
pelled in  the  long  run  to  confess 
the  fact,  and  do  open  penauce  ; 
whereas  Mr.  Watts  fronts  his  in- 
fenois  in  portailaie  with  finer 
thonghty  leeliag;  and  art,  a  real 
master  among  masters  in  tlieir  own 
eyes,  but  not  an  avt»wcd  oppo- 
sitiouist^  or  a  demoustrator  of  the 
efleteness  of  one  system  and  tiie 
new  birth  of  another  Amid  iti 
various  defects  of  comni()n])lace 
flattery,  walking  -  gentlenianhood, 
shirking  of  strong  character  in  the 
sitter,  and  slurred,  perfunctory 
executicm,  the  portnitnre  of  oar 
day  chiefly  fS&ils  in  art  It  shows 
but  the  dimmest  percc]4ion  that  a 
portrait  must  be  a  work  oiarf,  like 
any  other,  not  a  mere  imitation 
Otow  come  to  be  a  quasi4mitation) 
of  a  bipedal  ofcjeet  ol  having 
a  Christian  ana  aad  a  lanuBek 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  art,  the 
rifiht  juJ^^,  which  we  ueed  above 
fJL  Tmui  and  Tda8q[iies  oftoa 
dispoiBed  with  detail,  BiQmolds 
(it  IS  asserted)  with  likeness,  all  the 
great  i)ortrait-painterH  with  the 
mere  getting  their  productions  to 
^'looknice/  apart  from  the  quality 
of  pictoriid  beauty  ■  hoA  none  <n 
them  disixnscd  witu  art.  Failing 
a  positive  inaiiifestation  of  this 
faculty,  we  cannot  highly  value, 
though  we  in  no  way  deny  or  de- 
preciate, the  tmstOted  aodal  ease  of 
Mr.  Grant,  tlie  life-likeness  of  Mr. 
Knight,  the  educated  refinement  of 
Mr.  Kidmiond.  In  Sir  Watson 
Qordon  there  is  more  of  a  strenuouii 
oaap  of  chancter,  and  of  a  painter^ 
£ke  pearoeption,  while  he  vies  in 
case  with  the  most  gifted  of  his 
colleagues:  .some  one  point  or  other 
of  excellence  developed  a  little 
morethoroughly  might  have  ranked 
him  permanently  high  in  portni- 
ture.  Mr.  PhiUipa  can  discern 
thought  in  a  face ;  and  Mr.  T>irlvin- 
son  looks  lionestly  to  see  what  his 
flitter  is  like,  and  paints  honestly 
to  Inmafer  the  ncta  to  canvaa. 
Mr.  Wells,  the  miniatoro-painter, 
has  i)ractiscd  oils  on  a  large  scale 
lx)th  this  year  and  the  last ;  and 
the  dehniteness,  and  aim  at  com- 
plete realization  throu^out,  which 
ha  displayB,  united  with  thorough 
executive  training  and  mastery, 
come  nearer  than  anything?  else  wo 
can  name  to  introducing  into  por- 
traiture a  nucleus  of  renovation, 
corresponding  towhatFTn-iaffiielit- 
ism  has  efEseked  in  other  quarters. 
The  spice  of  eccentricity  which 
accompanied  the  ^raxt  *go'  of  the 
leaders  of  that  movement,  and 
which  undoubtedly  oondnoed  to 
their  eventual  success,  is  indeed 
wanting  to  Mr.  Wells,  but  he  can- 
not be  censured  for  this.  His 
^roup  of  family  '  Portraits,  includ- 
ing a  Portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Wells,*  the  admirable  and  xmre- 

Elaceable  lady-painter  whom  we 
ave  named  above,  must  count  as 
next  to  Mr.Watts's  '  Lady  Margaret 
Beaumont,'  among  the  things  really 
aohieyed  tlus  year  in  portraiture. 
The  remarkable  amateur  work  of 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, '  ^Irs.  Lindsay,' 
evidently  based  upon  study  ot'  Mr. 


Watts,  also  btands  high  upon  tlie 
list.  Along  with  the  portraits 
proper  w»  may  name  tha  'Study 
of  a  Oipii  CSlTs  Head;  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moore,  a  work  of  fine  style  in 
drawing  and  design,  pure  in  artistic 
quality,  and  reaching  high  in  a 
certain  ideal  reatism  of  national 
character. 

Of  Landscape  there  is  not  mncb 
new  to  be  said;  so  powerfully  has 
rra3-rafl'aelitism  fixetl  its  fate  for 
several  years  past,  and  probably 
lor  more  to  oome.  Wo  must  psaa 
over  A\  ith  bare  mantioii  minor 

works  of  this  class;  even  one  so 
tender  in  feolin;;  and  refined  in 
drawing  as  ^Ir.  Hay  word's,  so  true 
and  unhaokneyed  as  Mr.  C  & 
Johnson's,  so  sweet  and  natotal  as 
;Mr.  Davis*s,  so  notable  for  exact 
actuality  at   all  })oints,  without 

Si'agmatic  self-assertion,  as  Mr. 
[ote'a.  Mr.  A,  W.  Hunt  appears 
with  a  work  of  more  than  usual 
importance  and  much  subtle  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy,  tending,  how- 
ever, to  pass  into  tenuity  and 
superfineness :  this  is  *Debateable 
Qround,'  an  oO-jn<!^cu^  ol  ^®  same 
landscape  as  his  water-colour  now 
on  view  in  the  Old  Society's  Gallery. 
.Ill  sinuQ  rosjiects,  a  like  ten- 
dency atfects  the  very  important 
;  Rainbow,*  by  Mr.  Whaite :  but  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  censured  nere,  aa 
it  bears  every  look  of  being  a  stage 
in  onward  progress,  rather  than 
a  |)oint  reached  and  settled  down 
upon,  which  is  the  danger,  at  auv 
rate,  if  not  actnalhr  the  case,  with 
Mr.  Hunt  Mr.  WhaiteTapietiiia  ia 
really  an  extraordinary  one,  ap* 
l)roaching,  on  the  whole,  nearer 
than  any  other  oil-picture  we 
know  to  the  manner  of  1^um«i% 
culminating  work  (more  especiaBy 
in  water-colour) ;  and  this  not  in 
an  imitative  way,  as  a  mere  point  of 
arti.stic  method,  but  in  tne  true 
spirit  of  a  student  of  nature,  who 
nnda  that  the  multiplicity  and 
colour4>riUianQeof  the  scene  Def«)re 
him  are  most  nearly  exi^re^^^iMe 
upon  these  terms.  If  we  rightly 
estimate  Mr.  Whaite  as  stiU  a  reso- 
lute studen^  rather  tiian  a  paintar 
who  considers  himself  *in  tha 
right  box,'  once  and  for  all,  we 
know  not  where  his  advanoe  need 
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stm  ]fr.BP8tt,iiilii8'ChaTnp^ry; 

ana  in  a  water-colour  of  lake  and 
mountain  villages,  realizes  the 
Bcenes  with  a  frreater  perfection  of 
detail  than  perhaps  in  even  his 
bol  irodn  of  fonner  years  ;  whilo 
at  the  same  time  he  re<'\che.s  much 
more  forcibly  and  fully  to  the 
general  impression  of  the  views, 
vith  exquisite  passages  of  light 
and  somoe.  Along  with  the 
breadth  and  tldll  of  the  veteran 
Boberts,  in  a  very  different  class 
of  f>ainting,  we  must  also  praise 
the  almost  classic  .  choiceness, 
mingled  with  great  natural  freedom 
and  spirit,  of  Mr.  Mason  j  and  the 
massive  sketching,  combining  the 
stiiniy  and  the  aenaitLTC^  of  Mr* 
Whistler. 

The  most  striking  achievements, 
hmmr,  fai  the  knidscape  depart* 
■nk,  art  the  two  green  Cornish 
icas  of  Mr.  Inchbold,  and  the  in- 
teose  vigour  of  tone  and  body  of 
colour,  with  charming  pastoral 
tKtmg,  of  Mr.  W.  Linnelrs  large 
wcrk,  'The  Gleaner's  Return.'  Mr. 
Inchbold  shows  sjilcndid  jwwer  in 
the  sea  of  *  Kintc  Arthur's  Island' — 
the  liquid  heaving  surface  seen 
comparatively  level  from  a  great 
luagot,  the  fiMin-whiris  blnish  and 
vitreous ;  a  power  not  fitful  (»r  got 
forth  by  any  sleight-of-liand,  but 
resolutely  worked  lor  by  study,  and 
worked  out  with  strenuous,  delibe- 
nkt  pertinacity.  In  the  smaller 
IHCtare,  'Hie  CSomish  Coast,'  a 
greener  green  of  sea  is  given  with 
fully  the  same  strength  ;  the  clots 
of  white  foara  scattered  afar  over 
its  level,  arrowy  streaks  of  a  darker 
creen  flashing  m  and  out.  Of  the 
oeUils  of  Mr.  Lump's  picture,  we 
need  hardly  say  more  than  has  been 
abctve  indicated  ;  save  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  that  the  iigures, 
mdi  burger  in  eca]^  than  in  the 
generality  of  landscapes,  are  de- 
signed with  real  appropriateness, 
so  as  to  bear  their  full  share  in  the 
aentimeut  of  the  whole  work,  and 
tiiat  very  few  Dictures  of  any  school 
could  be  at  all  cited  as  precedents 
for  the  intensity  of  tone  and  colour 
to  be  found  here.  We  are  not  in- 
sensible to  some  blemishes  of  the 
work— the  colour  approaches  vio- 
lowe^  and  the  foims  of  the  hills 


are  too^  lumpish :  but  such  vice 
distinctions  affec  t  to  only  a  very 
limited  degree  the  strong?  impression 
producible  by  the  picture.  It  is 
neither  Prae-raffaelite,  Linnellish, 
nor  of  an^  other  single  style,  but 
will  not  fittl  to  haye  a  lioUowing  of 
its  own. 

We  have  now  finished  our  review, 
so  far  as  our  limits  enable  us  to 
cany  it,  of  the  oil-jnctores.  Wa 
cannot  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
the  minor  divisions  of  tlic  (  J.illerjr 
— such  as  its  uninterestini:  archi- 
tecture, its  decadent  miniature-art, 
against  which  the  fiat  of  photo- 
^ph7  has  gone  forth,  its  etchings, 
in  which  Mr.  Whistler  already  leads 
a  small  school,  and  its  water-colours 
and  drawings, though  distinguished 
by  choice  specimens  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  a  very  striking  large  pen-asd- 
hik  design  by  Mr.  Sandys.  The 
small  spare  which  remains  to  us 
will  be  devoted  to  tlie  Sculpture. 

A  small  space  will  in<lced  sufiice, 
for  there  Is  not  a  single  statne  or 
ideal  work  of  any  kind  whidi  ap- 
pears to  us  to  claim  notice,  upon 
the  scale  of  this  summary.  Except 
a  series  of  Indian  bas-reliefs  by  Mr. 
Armstead,  forming  '  portions  of  a 
shield  now  being  executed  in  silTsr 
by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell  for 
Sir  .Tames  Out  rani,'  and  which 
have  considerable  spirit  and  skill, 
the  busts  will  be  our  only  tlieme. 
To  sncfa  apasshasit  emnewiththe 
mijesdcMnse  of  Senlptnre,  lettered 
by  precedent,  divorced  from  archi- 
tecture, patronized  by  committees, 
and  browbeaten  by  Grecian  and 
Boman  ghosts,  or  by  evil  spirits  in 
their  form  ooignred  up  byOonven- 
tionalism.  On  this  subject  we  had 
our  say  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
cannot  here  return  to  it  at  any 
length. 

The  baste  ai<e  on  tiie  whole  well 
up  to  the  mark  of  former   <  rs, 

and  perhaps  a  little  beyond  it. 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  life- 
likeness,  in  an  obvious  sort  of 
way,  in  this  branch  of  the  art  Ite 
weak  point  is  that  it  has  come  to 
much  the  same  condition  as  painted 
]>ortraiture :  the  works  being  like 
enough,  and  readily  done,  with  the 
quantum  of  skill  here,  spirit  and 
naturalness  then^  but  Veiy  seldom 
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to  any  true  point  of 

tivc  perfection — ^the  point  where 
we  can  say  that  mere  copyism  and 
practical  knack  are  well  passed  and 
cnrer,  or  mora  properly  ilaQrtiid 
into  the  developed  moottjof  m  ntl 
artist.  The  man  who  conforms  to 
the  principles  of  his  art,  and  fills 
them  out  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  is  very  different  from  the 
one  who  jnst  obtains  a  resembUoos 
and  a  fair  outside,^  and  satisfies  an 
ordinary  patron :  it  is  all  the  diffe- 
rence betAveeu  working  for  the  art's 
sake,  oiiu  more  step  upwards,  and 
^pming  for  tiie  €wmmMmi*liaakiL 
ft«  mote  thft  aMRkr.  Fonmk 
amonc:  the  practisers  of  the  more 
arduous  and  less  pajdng  form  of 
the  art  is  Mr.  Woolner,  whose  bust 
of  ^Williain  FuriMoni,  EsqV  seen 
here  only  in  plaster,  is  a  renmk* 
able  piece  of  solid  and  delicate 
elaboration,  with  an  expression  of 
thought  and  personal  weight  which 
could  not  be  given  in  the  s^imu 
degraa  hj  mj  rough  aad  leadv  ea> 
peiimd  of  OEecution.  With  a  oust 
so  done,  it  would  turn  out  just  as 
with  a  real  face  having  a  f  tux  air 
of  profundity:  after  a  while  we 
aboald  deleet  Hw  ftel  Hm*  thM 
are  not  the  lines  of  mind  and  dha- 
racter,  but  onlv  well-designed  con- 
tours moulded  ovar  pofmpnia^  ok 
emptiness. 

Baron  Maiochetti  lays  himself 
Imk  too  open  to  this  critidani.  His 
busts  have  a  marked  air,  an  indi- 
viduality ;  he  perceives  character 
acutely,  as  a  physiognomist  mi[;ht ; 
sets  to  work  with  a  very  distinct 
ideaof  idirtlmiMMW  to  aamt» 
and  embodto  tida  in  a  direct, 
aidient  form.  Nothing  could  be 
more  intelligible  than  the  busts  of 
the  Duke  of  Malakoif  and  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  The  main  impression  is 
itong,  and  no  doubt  true ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  look  for  the 
alkufei  of  cbiuracter,  the  itama  whidi 


mtha  total,  we  do  not  find 
them.  We  can  get  out  of  tlie  heads 
by  inspection  only  what  we  see  in 
them  at  once,  which  is  not  the  true 
ftet  about  ehaiaeler,  Tba  lieada 
aia  like  inoonwtibla  paper-moaaf; 
for  which  we  cannot  obtain  ao 
many  [xtunds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
constituting  its  nominal  value. 
This  is  due  to  the  vant  of  iiuisli 
— not^  we  think,  to  any  mat  of 
true  perception  on  the  aeolp- 
tor's  part  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  bust  bv  Mr.  Munro,  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
SoGMiiy.  It  ii,  boiravif.  aztnnaal^ 
like  the  powerful,  vivid  look  of  tka 
admirable  old  man,  and  conveys 
accurately  the  air  of  his  being 
small  in  stature ;  but  the  surface  of 
the  fleah,  beine  little  worked  into, 
looks  hard.  Tna  ktad  of  Joaa  of 
Arc,  by  the  same  sculptcM',  ia  from 
a  model  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  regularity  of  feature  :  tlie  ox- 
uressiou,  aided  by  the  turn  uf  the 
bead,  tenda  lathflT  to  lova  or  aanti- 
ment  than  to  the  cnUml  devotion 
of  the  heroine.  There  is  <^ood 
taste  in  the  bust  of  Mrs.  Lac Ji Ian 
M.  Bate,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  fea- 
turaa  being  iiarak  and  of  a  liue 
dear  tvpe,  and  the  terminal  fanm 
of  the  oust  elegant.  And  we  mi^A 
specify  several  other  portraits  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit  in  one  way  or 
another,  were  not  our  opening  re- 
marks on  the  subject  snffieieni  to 
indicate  the  view  wbiobiro  take  of 
their  general  adibre. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
Exiiibition  by  observing  that, 
though  not  one  ot  oooqdeuous 
popuar  or  indhridud  inteNat,  it 
amply  confirms  the  evidence  wbicb 
last  year  supplied  of  increasing 
power,  and  clearness  of  views  of 
art,  in  our  school,  and  must,  in  the 
eyes  of  aitlMp  themaelveay  bold  n 
position  at  vetybS^  oompamtm 
vafaie. 
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PUBUC  WOBKS  m  mDU. 
Thb  NATmunoir  ov  ns  Qon^ym  Bras,  na 


THE  inuuafer  of  ludk  from  the 
kadt  oi  an  Admioiftalioii 
iMedi^Qii  couinicrcuil  prindplflB, 

asd  swayed  by  class  interests,  to 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Eng- 
iaud.  appears  t<i  have  been  uver- 
ruiea,  at  a  critical  moment,  when 
nodimg  but  a  complete  chainge  ol 
ifMem  would  hmte  svortod  aome 
Bgnal  caiamity. 

The  increasing  elasticity  in  the 
revenue,  the  marvellous  exteu^ou 
of  cmiMreo.  tlio  radden  riso  itt 
the  prioe  of  labour  and  proviiflOD% 
the  unusnal  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  uewly-disaivered  love  of  loco- 
motion, and  hisi,  but  not  least,  the 
leice  mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857, 
are  dear  iadkatioDB  that  an  intel* 
lectaal  aad  moral  revolution  has 
begiiTi  amongst  the  nations  of  India, 
winch,  if  it  be  full  of  promise^  ia 
iiau  lull  of  dauber. 

bwiUfeqiure  thentmoet  efibtti 

tt  statesmanship  to  guide  th# 
vessel  of  the  State  through  the 
sh'jals  and  quicksands  by  wliich  it 
ii  surrounded.  But  it  i^  not  in 
afiiy  apiiit  of  distroat  that  wo  tm- 
tm  to  point  out  soma  of  tbo  dii^ 
isilties  attending  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  ( Juvcrn- 
ment  could  not  be  placed  in  saier 
knda  ttian  in  tiioao  of  tho  wiao 
and  experienced  Miniaters  who  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  tha.t  these  statesmen,  with 
respect  to  India,  are  entirt{f  de- 
poMoiti^OBOKternal  eourceaboth 
for  informatkNi  and  advice;  and 
that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Administration,  b<^>th  at  Jiome  and 
ia  India,  is  exposed  to  the  iniluence 
rfthe  party  iHowfr-firatly,  of  tho 
European  ca^itidists,  who  xogMd 
India  merely  as  a  field  for  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  eagerly 
demand  spcciiil  laws  and  exciuaive 
privil^ea:  secondly,  ol  tho  old 
«•ifial^wllOOojQd|pnont  is  warped 
hf  nntignatwi  notKnu^  and  whoso 
energy  is  repressed  by  the  indolence 
and  apathy  of  hereditary  oihce: 
and  thirdly,  o£  the  new  school  of 


physical  improvement,  who  have 
laith  only  in  the  spade,  who  firmly 
bc^ve  that  India  is  only  to  ho 
saved  by  digging  and  delving,  and 
to  whose  projects  more  than  four 
millions  sterling,  drawn  from  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  have  been 
approprialod  ont  of  thia  jmifg 
xoYonno.  Tho  riewa  of  mIX  thoaa 

partii^F?  have  their  respective  uses 
and  abuses ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  not  one  of  these  fairly 
repreaenta  in  tiio  oowieila  oC  India 
mb  native  inhahitanta.  tho  paitj 
most  deeply  concemea*  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  tiie  opinion 
of  niiL' who  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  party  interest,  and  who 
haa  had  large  experienoe  in  tlio 
wantaand  feelings  of  the  peoplo, 
may  not  be  wholly  without  vaLuo 
under  present  circumstances. 

The  past  lu&toiy  of  iudia^  a6 
known  to  all  tho  worid, 
have  suggested  to  our  rulers  a  hno 
of  policy  which  would  fretiuently 
have  prevented  many  grievous 
errors.  The  Moghul  dynasty,  like 
the  ilnglisb,  was  an  aUeu  and 
intmaivegov^entibiitformaiiy 
IpNioatioDa  it  ruled  that  eitcnaiTO 
country  with  eminent  suooeaa,  and 
appears  to  have  won  and  deserved 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
inhahiftanta,  both  Hindoo  and  Ifia- 
homedan.  In  the  lapse  of  tiiM^ 
the  Moghul  Empire  fell  into  pieces 
by  its  own  weight-  and  a,s  the 
Government  w^ls  broken  uj),  there 
is  no  doubt  that  tho  integrity  of  ita 
original  inatitntions  was  disturbod, 
and  abuses  of  all  kinds  were  intro- 
duced; but  this  does  not  atVeet, 
the  main  fact  that  the  JVioghul 
Government  did  contrive  to  win 
the  ^  affections,  sympathies,  and 
willing  obedience  of  the  people  ;  to 
institute  suitable  and  popular  laws, 
and  to  develope  the  ]>nysical  re- 
sourced of  the  countiy  to  an  extent 
iHych  pvodnoed  ganand  prosperity 
nd  oontontment. 

In  succeeding  to  a  government 
which,  at  im  distant  time,  and 
under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, had  successfully  overcome 
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tlie  iiiiicrciit  difljculties  of  its  ]M),si- 
tion,  it  would  liave  been  well  had 
we  studied,  with  care  and  candour, 
tlie  yestigeB  left  by  our  predecessors 
in  ^wer — whether  recorded  in 
writing,  or  s\in*ivin;x  in  tho  tradi- 
tions aiid  ciist4)m»  of  the  ]>t(»|)h',  or 
in  actual  existence  in  the  Uiaterial 
Bhapi  of  durable  works  of  utility : 
and  that  we  should  have  adopted 
and  adapted  tliose  beneficial  rules 
and  works  which  had  come  «lnwn 
to  us  under  the  sanction  ol  prac- 
tical expeiiencei 

Unfortunately,  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government — particularly  within 
the  last  tliirty  or  forty  years — has 
turned  with  contempt  fi*om  the 
lessons  of  past  experience,  and  have 
preferred  a  aystem  of  qnackery; 
following  too  easily  and  too  im- 
plicitly the  extreme  views,  and* 
new  ideas,  and  visionary  schemes 
of  enthusiastic  theorists. 

Now  it  liappena  that  meOf  and 
veiy  able  ana  nsefnl  men  too»  dre 
sometimes  bom  with  one  idea  in 
their  he;uls;  or  circumstances  deve- 
lope  one  idea,  which,  like  the  young 
cuckoo  bird,  takee  posaeaeion  of 
tibie  whole  nest  to  the  exdnaion  of 
the  more  legitimate  prop;eny  ■  and 
then  sncli  men  falling  into  influ- 
ential positions,  force  this  one  idea 
upon  a  government  which,  ab- 
stractedly, is  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  diversified  wants  and 
intcT  f'^ts  of  the  nations  committed 
to  its  charge.  For  a  time,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  carries  everything 
before  it  AH  doobts  are  held  to 
be  heterodox,  all  hesitation  a  proof 
of  incapacity  and  obstinacy ;  and 
unless  exeentive  ofliccrs  in  their 
several  stations  carry  out  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  against  their 
better  judg[ment,  the  partienlar 
whun  then  in  vogue,  they  are  put 
down  as  impracticable,  and  a  crosS 
entered  against  their  names. 

As  an  instance  pregnant  with 
proof  and  instnioiaon,  we  may 
notice  the  endless  oontroveiaieay 
abortive  experiments,  and  ^^^rif'vmis 
and  mischievous  errors  whi rii  li.ive 
attended  ail  our  hscal  regulations 


in  India.  Hie  Government  has 
succe^vely  changed  its  views 
three  times  in  regud  to  Lmd 

Hevenue  settlement)  following  to 
extremity  the  extreme  opinions  of 
jiarticular  leaders  ;  and  regardless 
of  the  real  fact  that  a  system  much 
more  sound,  embodyiuK  all  that 
was  ^ood  and  avoiding  all  that  was 
Sfvil  m  the  impetfbet  soiemes  under 
trial,  was  lying  unnoticed  in  thdr 
own  archives. 

The  Govemmcut  has  now  slowly 
airakened  to  the  troth,  that  the 
only  foundation  for  a  fur  and 
equal  land  asse?;>mcnt  must  rest 
upon  a  careful  survey  and  awpraise- 
meut  of  the  culturablc  land  ;  such 
as  was  completed  by  the  Eniperora 
of  Delhi  ;*  bnt  vm  point  once 
admitted  has  not  secured  the 
Government  from  crotchety  con- 
troversy, and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Odcutta  has  a  hi*m  faith  in 
one  kind  of  revenue  sorvey,  and 
Bombay  in  another,  and  as  both 
cannot  be  ri;rht,  a  great  loss  of 
time  and  expenditure  must  result, 
in  one  of  the  Presidencies,  before 
the  question  is  decided. 

The  last  whim,  not  to  mentioii 
others — for  in  the  sense  it  oomes 
before  the  public  it  is  a  whim,  and 
an  extrava«^ant  one — is  that  wliich 
is  known  under  the  generic  term 
Of  *  Piibfic  Works.'  UndoubMly 
public  works  as  well  as  private 
works,  if  judiciously  devised  and 
carefully  and  economically  exe- 
cuted, might  be  highljr  useful,  and 
would  probably  contnbute  to  the 
profit  and  convenienee  of  the 
]  >eople,  or  in  a  political  and  mili- 
tary sense  to  trie  advantage  and 
safety  of  the  Government.  The 
Homans  never  considered  a  new 
eountry  conquered  or  fauly  ann 
nezed.  until  a  straight  solid  road 
was  laid  dovni  from  the  chief 
military  station  to  the  most  remote 
angle  of  a  new"  territory.  There 
was  praetteal  wisdom  in  this  idea; 
and  the  want  of  direct  and  per- 
manent conmmnications  in  all 
India,  whether  for  military  or 
commercial  purposes,  undoubtedly 


*  Mr.BlpUailOBfl^  in  hia  Urtoiy,  ifNaks  of  the  lennm  wamj  of  India,  eompletod 
ly  the  Bmptrow  of  ]MU»  istbe  laoil  adalmUe  wocfcthrt-iras  ef«r  esNSled  fty 
aay  ggfttniaoBl> 
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denotes  judicial  blindness  on  our 
part  -  and  is  a  blot,  which  bein/? 
nit,  is  an  obvious  blot.  But  all 
this  being  admitted,  it  is  not  the 
IflKinw  ttiat  the  mania  for  pnbKe 
irotka  got  up  by  Colomel  Cotton 
and  his  school,  in  its  excesses  and 
mideness,  does  in  etfect  change  an 
oii^ally  true  and  sound  idea  into 
aBBHchieTcwMi  crotdiot. 

All  India  ia  now  being  taac^  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  income, 
and  the  Imperial  treasury  is  other- 
wise being  used  up,  in  the  name  of 
paUic  works,  while  there  is  not 
€M  pQbUc  work  in  progreea  whidi 
desen  es  public  confidence  or  SOp- 
port.  Tlie  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  an  expensive 
establishment  of  executive  othcers, 
vho  have  neither  the  means  nor 
tte  traikmen  to  effect  any  useful 
improvement;  and  who  for  the 
most,  part  are  in  themselves  wholly 
incompetent  to  plan  or  to  execute 
aay  voik  which  might  not  be 
better  done  by  a  native  mason. 
As  a  rule,  indee^  the  Executive 
officers  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  operatives,  and  kindly 
relieve  them  of  all  official  respoiisi- 
UHty,  but  nothing  mon^ 

The  result  ia,  that  this  new 
branch  of  Government  establish- 
ment is  fast  becoming,  if  it  has  not 
become,  a  sink  of  wasteful  eztra- 
ngsDoe,  ancL  m  fear,  of  fraud. 
ThemnnitalwBespenditQreaiid  the 
large  fortunes  suddenly  acquired 
by  underlings  in  this  brancli  of  the 
service  have  already  attracted  a 
food  deal  of  attention ;  while 
nothing  is  more  noloiiona  in  every 
district,  than  that  the  work  done 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  heavy 
co8ts  of  the  fixed  estabiiah- 
nieuts. 

Oolonel  Gbtton,  a  moat  able, 
smiable,  and  perfeeUy  dncere  en- 
thusiast, is  mainly  responsible  for 
this  new  idea.  As  an  engineer  he, 
»3  naturally,  believes  that 


1 18  nothing  outside  of  his  own 
pnUmion  whieh  deBervee  oonal- 
aeration.  He  says,  and  he  saya 
tnily,  that  water  is  the  most  plen- 
tiful and  valuable  natural  product 
of  India,  and  he  adds  that  it  is 
the  ckeapeat:  mid  he  mfan  tiiat 
iHOToira  to  hddwatei^aiid  etMls 
TOL,  ucvL  iro. 


to  distribute  H»  are  tiie'diief  wanta 

of  India. 

Any  one  who  has  gone  through 
a  heavy  monsoon  in  any  part  of 
India,  but  paitionlarlv  on  the 
Western  Ghauts,  might  be  inclined 
to  admit  that  water  is  plentiful 
and  cheap  enough  abstractedly ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  water 
woold  be  dieap  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Cotton  in  hia 
irrigation  and  navigation  schemes. 
We  believe  that  not  only  would 
the  purchase  be  dear,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

Tanka  are  good  and  prafiftable 

works,  and  canals  not  less  so,  upon 
one  condition  tliat  they  are  placed 
in  suitable  localities.  Tanks  for 
irrigational  pui  [  usee  are  not  naefhl 
evervwhere,  but  would  prove  abso- 
lutely detrimental  in  many  jiarts 
of  India.  Canals  also  are  useful, 
provided  that  there  is  traffic  on 
their  banka  to  support  their  coet, 
and  water  tofOl  them ;  but  if  tanka 
are  made  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  canals  nm  where  there 
is  no  traffic  and  no  natural  supj)ly 
of  water  to  fill  them,  they  become 
xmprodnetm  woika,  and  all  mooaj 
and  labour  expended  upon  them 
are  mere  waste. 

G)lonel  Cotton  projected  an 
auicut  across  the  river  Godavery 
at  the  head  of  a  deltaofallttW 
soil.  An  anient  is  a  strong  wall, 
or  embankment,  which  intersects  a 
river,  and,  according  to  its  height, 
raises  the  water  above  its  natural 
basin.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
m  such  a  locality,  with  a  large 
stretch  of  level  BJnd  fertile  soil  ex- 
tending in  a  wide  sheet  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  a))plicatiou 
of  a  perennial  supply  of  water,  as 
fed  by  a  large  stream,  must  be 
easy ;  and  that  whether  for  canals 
or  for  irrigational  aqueducts,  en- 
gineering work  in  such  a  locality 
was  promising  and  favourable. 

whether  the  profits  of  this 
scheme  are  at  all  equal  to  what 
they  have  been  represented  to  be, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  Colonel  Cotton,  may 
reasonably  be  questioned.  The 
eoflector  of  tiie  district  published 
a  piMnphlfit  of  statistics  to  prove 
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that  the  data  given  in  Colonel 
Cotton's  report  on  tlie  anient  are 
wrong  throughout  ^  and  that  the 
work*  do  Bot  pay  mtarat  mibm 
capital  expcQded  .  uptm  HmMu 
Colonel  Cotton,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  a  profit  of  cent.  ]>er  cent.,  ;nu  l, 
we  believe,  more.  Probably,  as  is 
generally  tibe  ciml  the  tnin  liet 
•boot  midwaj.  We  rnnal  obeerve, 
liowever,  that  there  is  a  main 
£iiiacy  in  Colonel  Cotton's  colnnni 
of  revenue  results,  which  is  liable 
to  mislead  the  public 

In  18^2-3,  Ghmtoor,  BaiakmiBdijr* 
and  all  that  part  of  the  coantry 
Ivincr  nnderand  around  the  j>resent 
site  of  tlie  anient,  was  completely 
desolated  by  famine.  The  popuia- 
Iknol  Ghmtoor  was  ledneedrnm 
Sptkfioo  to  250,000 ;  nnd  tiie  re- 
venue fell  suddenly  fifty  per  cent.; 
but,  as  always  happens  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  gradual 
rise  of  revenue  to  its  ordinary 
IiivibI  eommeiices  from  tlie  year  ot 
aocb  calamity.  Families  for  the 
time-beincr  are  broken  np  and  dis- 
persed ;  tliey  wiuider  into  distant 
lands  in  search  of  food  and  labour : 
tiMir  eattledia;  aad  theimall  do- 
mestic 8kM^  d  mbnt  omamenti 
and  hrass  utensils  are  plodc^ed  or 
sold  for  the  means  of  present  sub- 
sistence. But  the  drought  and 
dearth  past  away,  the  floodgates 
«f  hamii  are  mgm  o|»aied,  hope 
revives,  and  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants again  conp-e^rate  on  their  old 
hearths.  C\dtivati<)n  is  re-com- 
menced, and  the  land  revenue, 
'wiudi  is  the  Hiaia  MNRee  ef  inooiM 
moA  Ae  chief  net  of  prosperity, 
begins  to  increase.  Col«»nel  Cotton 
has  taken  the  year  after  the  great 
famine  as  hia  starting-point;  and 
Be  etaims  all  iserease  froB  that 
year  as  the  fair  result  of  his  amcai. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  portion 
of  the  improved  rates  may  be  fairly 
attributed  tt)  liis  irrigation  works  ; 
but  it  is  morally  certain  that  from 
tiie  year  183^  until  tbe  pieaent 
tlma^imder  ordinary  circnmstanoei^ 
and  without  any  anient  whatever, 
the  land  revenue  of  the  district 
would  have  recovered,  or  uearlv 
moirered,itsoriginalkiT«L  Jadmi, 
m  eaxefol  study  of  Oolondi  Cottnli 


would  show  that  the  incroAse  of 
revenue  had  commenced,  and  was 
progressively  as  rapid,  before  the 
anient  was  admmtad  into  a  'stall 
of  useful  applicatioByM  nee;  and 
that  there  lias  been  an  eqnnl 
of  revenue  in  neiL:hbonrincrdi.^tn(  ts 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  oi  tlie 
irrigatiiMi  Oiiiali, 

All  such  coiapwatiTe  statistics 
are,  to  the  ordinar}'  reader,  men  ly 
blind  guides.  They  may  lie  |>re- 
pared  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  we 
xeel  sore  Colonel  Cotton  would  put 
Aiith  no  statemesliairiiieh  he  nsd 
not  full  conhdoioe;  bnt  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact,  as  a  fact,  that 
sucli  returns  arc  for  the  most  part 
untrustwoithy,  and  only  show  one 
«daof  tibeeaae. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  wittiDf  li 
admit  that  the  anient  across  the 
Codavery,  from  its  locality,  is  a 
work  which  prouiL»ed  well,  if  prao- 
tioable.  It  rests  upon  no  BoHl 
lonndaftmy  and,  Hke  tba  nilway 
aver  CSiatworth  moss,  is  suspended 
over  a  quicksand  ;  and  8ir  Henry 
Pottinger,  the  (Tovornor  of  Muihas, 
predicted  that  it  would  one  day  be 
oialodged.  Ws  is  aa  engineeiiag 
^laestion  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  We  incline  trustfully  to  the 
opinion  of  a  scientific  man  on  a 
scientihc  point ;  and  we  heartily 
kopatbai  tiie  anient  of  the  Qoda- 
very  may  hold  fitft,  and  ncHker 
sink  into  the  bottomless  gulf  be- 
neath, nor  swim  off  towards  the 
sea  ;  and  that  its  canals  and  nqiie- 
ducts  may  prove  as  prohUiblc  as 
ili  sanguine  projector  eookl  dewm 
Bvt  the  mistake  is  to  suppose  that 
because  a  delta,  lyuig  towards  the 
month  of  a  large  river,  may  be  im- 
proved bv  irrigation  and  navigable 
canals,  the  aame  result  ooukl  bt 
attained  on  kigh  «id  d^j  laadiL 
where  there  are  no  large  rifenana 
little  alluvial  soil,  ana  where  the 
whole  surfjvce  of  an  arid  country 
is  broken  up  into  hills  and  valleys, 


•  OaleiMlCbitoB,a0le(inteBt 

an  anient  across  rivers  in  favour- 
able vicinities,  would  have  i  anals 
everywhere,  with  or  without  the 
Mp  of  Mtom  Wa  Me  assuied 
be  wishes  for*«nal  commencing 
I*    '      "  -  - 
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Presidency,  alMNIfk  0ifinteen  huar 

died  feet  above  tbe  sea,  whirli  is 
to  meander  acr«»8.s  the  <'fnintry 
on  the  top  of  the  l>e<xau  tabieiajid, 
and  fiiudly  to  rach  EQon  on  tbt 
C&nmmJm  coast  on  the  east,  as 
abo  to  oroea  the  Ghauts  into  Mar 
labar  on  the  west.  How  such  a 
canal  wuidd  be  supplied  wit  h  water, 
Coionel  Cottou  ouly  knows;  bat 
a  tkt  mtm  wigr,  whMviBr  two 
rifWi  h^ppan  to  nm  in  piunUel 
lines  ncnms  the  map,  Colooel 
Cotton,  re_cardless  of  moors  and 
Boimtaias  aiMi  the  tramdtury  cha- 
BMlin  «f  Ike  nfw,  wmili  join 
them  by  navigBbU  canals;  and 
deludes  himself  and  others  into 
the  hof>e  and  belief  that  boats 
would  l>ring  sapplien  and  inwirioH 
to  the  door  of  every  ryot. 

Hm  ti«tk  k,  thttt  *  perpeinal 
Burage  seeowto  float  Mora  Ooloatl 
Cottou'.s  mental  vision ;  and  a 
phantasnKigoria  of  large  lakes  and 
•bounding  rivers,  trees  and  gfurdeus 
Md  ^KMn  fldcUiy  tnivtod  6mIIis 
and  |»alace8,  fill  up  a  vista,  where, 
in  melancholy  truth,  nothing  really 
exisfs  but  barren  laiid«<  and  dry 
channels  and  dilajiidated  huts; 
bat  Colonel  Cotton  believes  that 
UiVHMBk  prof^eticL  if  not  real, 
and  that  wim  vottU  mk*  al 
good- 

Preisnitz  said  that  water  was  a 
specific  for  ail  tbe  ills  that  iiesh  is 

tav  •«!  Dt:  CKOhr  and  lui 
brother  pl^yMMM  atl^hr«nalld 

elsewhere  are  traoamuting  water 
into  at  a  rate  wliich  might 
jn;9tif  y  i  us  claim  of  allini  ty  to  the  real 
elixir.  But  Colonel  Cotton  goes  fso^ 
ther  than  Preianitz  in  lik  oeUif  «f 
the  salutary  effects  of  water,  or  than 
Or.  (tnlly  in  respect  to  it  ^  pn  •<  1  net  ive 
.vrrs;  lor  he  boldly,  ex j>re>.sly,  and 
lu  a  iew  modest  words  alhrms  and 
declare^  that  by  tba  imm  eoOMmi- 
tion  and  application  of  his  univeih 
sal  solvent,  four  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  V^esidcs  caltle  and 
Oher  concomitants,  wouki  be  cre- 
fkiaad  awUinMl  in  aUmdbtfe 
k  India  alone;  and  to  compkte 
tbe  calculation,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
money  profit,  for  the  satinfaction  of 
a  perpkxed  Minister  of  Ifiiuuice, 


kn  vkoes  a  capitation  valne  on  < 
person  at  the  rate  of  ten  roopcos  ; 
and  thus  prove-*  by  fi^^ires,  that 
water,  properlv  luauipuiat^-  maj 
inl  M  tnmadiiio  hunoan  liie.  ana 
then  tottviMiid  into  Syoaa  nlver; 

giving  a  clear  annual  income  ol  HS 
undred  millions  sterling ! 
Lest  it  should  be  sui)posed  that 
we  exaggerate  Colonel  Cotton** 
tHwto  of  tho  ktant  iralat  d 
wMte  water,  we  wiU'nUiywluni  la 
speak  for  himself : — 

Indb  is  like  the  field  after  an  Indian 
battle — there  is  hot  one  cry,  *  Water, 
water/  All  thai  m  waated  is  water,  and 
this  want  supplied  €HKfMug  eln  will 
almost  follow  of  course.  Water  for  irri- 
gation and  water  fur  transit  will  provide 
for  everything  else.  Water  is  the  uni- 
vml  solvent,  and  can  solve  IkH  wUob 
lias  ])n7.zled  all  the  In  lian  wise  men,  from 
Lord  Cornvallis  downward  to  the  present 
tisae,  viz.,  the  AeTwne  Mttlement.— > 
f.ei8.* 

And  he  proceeda  to  ahow  how.  on 


Vki  iDtel  aMB*  ««  InaMBek  ^ 

eoontry,  in  the  shape  of  watei^  k 

thus  calculated.  If  we  allow  on  an  are- 
xa^e  two  feet  of  rain  to  roa  q^L  the  laoe 

isg  for  evaporatioD,  Jiere  will  be  two 
mfllioDsof  cubic  yards.iv.iiliible  per  square 
BBile ;  besides  wliat  talk  on  ground  under 
eidtlfatloBy  of  vkflhy  ouuim,  tbe  pieM 
is  not  loet.  Thus  the  water  that  flows 
oflf  mvry  square  mile  is  worth  at  the  rate 
ot  500  cubic  yards  per  roopee  {^9,)f 
ffMfSW  4000  (400^. )  a  ]rear.  The  piiauil 
population  el  lacUa  averages  about  100 
per  square  mile  ;  but  if  the  whole  of  the 
water  that  iaiis  were  made  um  o£  no 
deek  tk  etantry  would  kve  at  leaal 
400  to  the  sqnare  mile.  The  water  the^ 
turned  to  account,  would  he  worth  ten 
roopees  (i/.)  per  head  per  annum;  and 
aa  llMie  woida  k  6eo  millioos  of  people, 
the  total  value  of  the  water  would  be  60 
thousand  laM  a  jMr,  OT  600  asiilioaa 
sterling  1 

In  sad  and  sober  earnestness,  we 
would  a.sk  whether  it  in  fair  and 
reasonable  to  tax  the  poor  and 
Btadgr  all  Indk  to  cany  oad 
iroika  vhkh  are  \miA  on  such 
vi-sionary  calculations  as  these  1 
But  not  to  follow  Colonel  Cotton 
any  farther  in  his  wild  aj^ecu- 
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lationB  upon  imaginary  results, 

we  would  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one  of  his  more  practical 
schemes,  for  which  large  sums  have 
aheMty  moi  aanelloned,  and  uracil 
larger  are  in  contemplation — and 
this  is,  his  plan  of  making  the 
river  Godavery  iiavifrablc.  Colonel 
Cotton  harf,  we  fear,  nerrtuaded  the 
authorities,  both  at  iiome  and  in 
Oalentta.  that  this  undertaking  ia 
eaaj  ana  profitable ;  and  that  the 
long  ncirlect  of  such  an  obvious 
physical  improvement  sht»ws  crimi- 
nal supiueuess  on  the  part  of  all 
past  aaminiatnlioiUL 

The  extraordinary  importance 
which  has  bct'ii  driven  to  this  pro- 
ject, both  in  India  and  at  home, 
reems  to  justify  and  demand  an 
extended  notice  of  the  subject 
The  scheme  has  been  noised  and 
fostered  towards  maturity  by  go- 
vemors,  and  eovemor-generals.  and 
ministers  ot  st<ite,  and  capitalists  ; 
and  it  may  uow  be  a  diihcult  task 
to  sati^all  the  anthcrities  tiiat 
it  is  essentially  delusive.  Tlie  late 
Governor  of  Madras.  Sir  Charles 
!ftevelyan,  when  deeply  engaged  in 
administrative  labours  which  re- 
^tdfed  his  whole  care  and  atlen* 
tion,  was  content  to  set  all  asidcL 
and  undertake  a  journey,  to  ana 
fro,  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
miles,  to  ascertain  by  i>er8onal 
inspection  the  probable  advantage 
of  making  the  river  Godavery  na- 
vigable ;  but,  we  believe,  he  tamed 
back  at  the  anient.  His  successor, 
Sir  W.  Dennison,  has  visited  the 
same  locidity  for  the  same  purpose, 
bnt  wisely  did  not  choose  to  pene- 
trate the  recesses  of  the  Paloon- 
chah  jungles,  with  their  malarious 
atmosphere.  The  Governor-General 
himself  had  projected  a  voyage  of 
discovei-y  up  the  Godavery,  as  a 
final  labour  before  withmwing 
from  his  vice^royalty :  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, in  the  full  con\'iction  of 
its  advisability,  has  taken  credit 
to  himself  he  had  alwm 
fiKvonred  and  supported  so  hopenil 
a  scheme.  In  the  Indian  financial 
budget,  the  works  on  the  Godavery 
are  estimated  at  £360,000 ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  proved 
ihct  thai  the  naifigitioii  of  the 


Qodavery,  by  artificial  appliancesy 

is  a  feasiV)le  operation,  and  likely 
to  prove  highly  remunerative. 

This  sanguine  view  of  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  confined  to  tlM 
authorities ;  the  capitahsts  appear 
willing  to  share  in  the  speculation. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  prospec- 
tus of  a  company  calling  it.self 
*The  Oriental  Cotton  and  Transit 
and  Trade  AssociatioiL  Qodavery 
division.  First  captai»  £250,000, 
with  power  to  increase;'  which 
]iroposes  to  open  up  'to  the  great 
free-labour  cutton-tields,  and  corn- 
fields^ and  coal-fields  of  Benr, 
ceitaut  portions  of  the  great  Goda- 
very river,'  l>y  establishing  '  a  sys- 
tem of  inland  steam  na\Tigation 
upon  this  the  Mississippi  of  the 
eastern  coast'  A  map  of  India 
accompaniea  this  prospeetoa,  in 
whic  h  the  words,  'the  great  ooi^ 
TON-FiEi  i),'  in  large  red  letters,  nro 
printed  across  the  area  occupied 
by  the  river  Godavery,  where  no 
cotton  is  grown ;  while  the  worday 
'  the  OMMkT  oaus-nBJs*  sve  in 
like  manner  entered  across  Berar, 
the  real  cotton-field  of  central 
ludia^  which  is  tlistant  from  the 
basin  of  the  Godavery  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  the  spaee  beflng 
occuined  by  hills  ana  aiMiiher 
liver. 

Now,  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
one  word  that  might  seem  to  dia- 
connige  meicaatile  enterpriae  and 

the  introduction  of  Soiopeaii  omi* 

tal  into  the  rich  and  produeS^ 
country  of  Berar.  A  very  extended 
experience  of  the  wants  and  facili- 
ties of  tiuit  part  of  India  warrants 
us  in  saying,  that  there  are  abvii. 
dant  room  and  opportunity  for  the 
protita))lc  employment  of  foreign 
capital,  and  that  the  native  in- 
habitants would  equally  benefit  by 
bein^  brought  into  immediate  oom- 
mtmic^on  with  money  agencies 
who  might  be  willing  to  deal  with 
them  on  more  liberal  and  catlinlic 

{)riucipie3  than  Marwaree  money- 
endeia ;  but  we  should  wish  to 
warn  the  public,  whether  in  its 
ruling  or  commercial  capacity,  that 
(he  ha^'nn  of  the  GodweTy  is  tiai 
lierar^  and  that  the  river  is  not 
aBd_  never  will  become  the  best 
of -tiMiapwting  the  pro- 
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duds  of  Berar  to  the  sea-board; 
and  with  this  view  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  examine  tlie 
scheme  as  it  has  come  before  us  iu 
the  eiudneer's  publiedhed  wcAm,*^ 

Bit  Mlore  entering  into  the  dis- 
coiision,  we  slioiild  wish  to  premise 
that  inasnmcii  as  Colonel,  now  Sir 
Arthur,  Cotton  has  become,  hy  his 
doU  as  an  engineer,  his  untiring 
aesl  and  self-devotion,  and  his  great 
nd  varied  ability,  the  chief  autho- 
rity on  all  public  works  in  India, 
and  narticularly  on  this  subject  of 
the  Oodavery,  it  is  not  nossible  to 
avoid  tefraqiMiit  1110  01  Ida  iiame 
when  quolang  from  lua  ynWiahad 
reports,  or  referring  to  works 
which  he  has  carried  out  or  su*?- 
fested;  bat  we  hope  it  will  be 
faDyimdenfeood,  that  we  differ  in 
opinion  about  his  projects,  without 
feeling  or  intending  the  slightest 
pen<(jnal  disrespect  towards  liini- 
sdf,  or  with  any  wish  to  derogate 
twm  the  high  claims  he  has  esta- 
bhahed  u{)on  paUio  aatimation. 

A  few  eomlanaUffj  obaerfaliona 
upon  the  length,  position,  and 
^eial  course  of  tiie  Goaavery 
nrer  may  be  iisef ul  for  the  EugUsii 
rmdm.  The  GodaiTeiy  riaea  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Nassick,  N.E.  of  Bom- 
bay in  about  20°  X.  Lat.,  by  74° 
E.  Long.,  and  it  runs  for  about 
500  miles  in  an  easterly  direction, 
trending  to  the  south,  passing  by 
Pyctnn,  Ghmgakheir^  Nandair,  and 
Cainnooc.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Pranheetta  in  Lat.  18^  N.,  the  river 
turns  nearly  due  south,  with  some 
Vesting,  aud  huaily.  disembogues 
ilMif  mto  tiie  Bay  of  Bengal  by 
■flWtal  mouths,  at  and  south  of 
0.ri!i-ah,  in  about  16*^40'  N.  Lat, 
by  «2  30'  E.  Long. 

Ascending  inland  from  the 
Mith  a£  the  river,  there  is  a  delta 
of  alimial  soil,  at  the  head  of 
which,  at  Rajahmundry,  is  the 
<'uii(  ut  to  which  allusion  lia^  l)een 
nude,  about  .^o  miles  from  the 
eoast;  and  at  a  further  distance  of 

apo  ndka  ia  the  jmetiim  of  the 
raohaetta  Xhia  linx  cxtenda 
pcdaya  100  nilea  in  a  N.N.W. 


dinotioiiy  wttn  it  loses  ita  name 

in  two  rivers  —  the  Paimgunga, 
which  extends  nearly  due  west, 
aud  the  Wurdah,  which  descends 
from  the  noryt  CShimdah,  the 
town  hereafter  noticed  as  the 
point  t(»  wliich  it  is  expected  the 
river  navi^^ation  mav  be  extended, 
is  about  50  miles  aoove  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wurdah  with  the 
Paungunga. 

It  will  thoB  be  seen,  and  it  muat 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Chandah  is 
connected  with  the  (Jodavery  by 
about  ff)  miles  of  the  Wurdah,  and 
100  milea  of  the  Pranheetta,  both 
lifeia  kaaiiing  neady  a  southerly 
course  down  .stream,  and  that  the 
total  distance  of  Chandah  from  the 
in  round  numbers,  may  be  ^00 
a ;  and  that  from  the  junction 
of  tha  Pranheetta  with  the  Qod»> 
Tery,  the  comae  of  the  Godavery 
lies  east  and  west,  and  for  the 
most  part  runs  between  18  and  19 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Any 
good  map  will  ahow  the  enot 
ooniae  and  poaition  of  all  thaae 
places  and  rivers. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred, 
in  the  way  of  doubt,  to  any 
one,  that  navigable,  wnn  all 
over  the  woild,  and  in  the  moat 
barbarous  nations,  arc  constantly 
used  as  a  means  of  transport ;  and 
more  especially  when  the  land  com- 
munication is  diHicult — ^that  India 
has  been  for  agea  in  the  occupation 
of  driliaed  nations,  which  had 
most  successfully  develi>pcd  its 
I)hysical  resources — that  both  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  indeed  all  other 
practicable  ri^rera,  wen  fh>m  time 
immemoriid  largelv  employed  for 
inland  traftic  ;  and  that  the  mere 
fact  that  neither  at  present,  nor 
within  the  memory  of  man,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  tiaditlon  of  the 
oonntry,  has  the  Qodavery  ever 
anppoited  a  boat  traffic—and  the 
same  observation  a]) plies  to  many 
other  rivers  of  a  similar  eharacter 
— might  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
there  may  not  be  other  drawbacks 
and  difficulties  to  overcome  in  thia 
aohflme  beaidea  that  which  ia  aog- 
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gcsted  as  the  sufficing  crrnse — viz., 
that  the  zeiiiiiidan  on  thA  faiuiks 
exact  river  due& 

Culonel  Cotton  cauuot  be  igno« 
ant  that  taaait  dMi^  both  on 
roads  and  riyers,  under  native  go- 
vemmontH,  havo  been  deman<ied 
from  time  immeraorial  in  nil  parts 
of  iudia,  aud  have  never  proved 
pfohifaitoiy.  Tliey  weMTcsatimH, 
no  doabty  but  are  more  popular 
than  our  own  municipal  and  in- 
come taxes  ;  and  morally  Iohs  ob- 
jectionabie  tiian  that  abominaliun 
of  iniquity,  the  tax  for  revenue 
pvposia  on  liquor  and  opium;  tiM 
consumption  of  which  poisons, 
under  our  fostering  care,  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  cnuver- 
siou  to  Cki'ititiaiiity,  which  placed 
!■  uidy  aModatioii  with  the  oth«r 
practice.  The  Godavery  chieii^ 
ftows  through  the  Xizatn's  coiiiitry, 
and  there  is  a  road  run>  ]iara1!<'l 
with  the  river  from  Kajalimuuury 
to  Chandah;  and  Colonel  Cotton 
knows  tiiat  ewy  bollock  cafiyiag 
salt  has  to  pay  transit  dues  at  every 
chief  town,  to  the  same  zomindaia 
as  those  who  wouhl  demand  river 
dues  if  the  trafiic  was  transferred 
to  the  waten:  be*  the  leedtraAe 
is  not  iftopped,  atthougfa  the  tax  ia 
lieavier  and  more  vexatiou>t  on 
land  than  it  would  be  (»n  the  river. 
There  were  alwavH  dues  taken  on 
the  Indue  ead  Ganges,  bat  ih% 
indewentoa,  and  witbovt  imi>c- 
diraent,  because  the  anuMmt  of  t  lie 
tax  wm  added  to  the  ptioe  of  the 

goods. 

There  never  was  auy  trafiic  on 
the  OodaverywitfaiB  the  memory  of 

man.  First,  becaose  the  river  from 
Kajahmundry  to  Xandair,  far  be- 
yond the  court uence  of  tlie  Wur- 
dali,  flows  through  a  belt  of  dense 
iuugle  eitendiuy  far  end  ntar  en 
bou  ndea  This  jungle  for  a  coii> 
siderable  part  of  the  year  is  ira- 
practieahle  from  mahiria,  particu- 
larly along  the  course  of  the  river. 
Tiie  sparse  x>opulation  are  physi- 
oaily  weakly,  and  eabjeet  to  amiial 
visitations  of  ague  and  fever ;  and 
they  grow  little  t-o  export,  and  liave 
no  means  to  purcha,<.e  iuuMtrts; 
there  is,  therefore,  uuthiiig  ou  the 
nver  to  soppoit  boat  MnrigatiaB. 
Secondly,  becanee  there  are  fire- 


\mImMiL  [*^tdjy 

quent  obstmctions  on  the  river, 
which  Colonel  OHton  believes  to  be 
six  in  number ;  but  on  more  careful 
sorvey  it  is  probable  these  obstruo- 
tioiii  mm  be  iemid  to  inereaee 
and  multiply.  Colonel  Cotton 
trusts  to  the  report  of  one  Cj\]itain 
Fenwick  :  but  we  lia)>pen  to  know 
that  Captain  Fenwick  is  not  a 
traatWQVtby  awtherily.  However, 
tfaeae  obetructiomi  am  very  serionay 
and  form  dangerous  rapiiU  One 
of  Cohuid  Cotton's  engineers  at- 
tempted to  descend  one  of  these 
rapids,  and,  like  Xcarufl,  was 
drowned  for  his  paioe;  aad  thie^ 
I  think,  it  the  last  experiment  that 
has  been  made.  Colonel  C^>tt4>n 
of  course  leaps  over  Kueh  trilling 
impediments,  and  purposes,  like 
Haanibal  on  the  Alps,  to  malt 
thma  down ;  or  like  Napokon,  to 
turn  them.  But  the  natives  of 
India,  not  having  equal  faith,  have 
not  been  able  to  remove  mouuumuL 
and  have  probablv  not  saffieieni 
enthneiaem  to  be  drowned  in  exp»» 
rimoital  navigation,  tad  therefore 
have  pieteed  to  tamTel  by  the 
road. 

Thirdiv,  beciuise  tiie  Godavery, 
during  the  moueeeii,  ii  «  mihing 

flood,  and  in  dry  weather  is  a  shal^ 

low  stream;  and  althouLdi  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  uncertain  intervals  in 
each  year,  boat  navigation  mi^ht 
be  pfactioftble,  yet  nettling  hk* 
permanent  mXtiMimf  eonld  be  eK* 
pected  or  ever  occurs  ;  and  tliero 
was  nothinsr  to  encourage  a  trade 
whieii  was  liable  to  such  intcrru|>- 
tion  both  in  rcj^ard  to  time  and 

As  far  ae  we  knov,  the  only 

chance  of  useful  or  permanent 
water-way  ou  any  river  in  India,  is 
where  the  source  of  the  river  hajo- 
pene  to  lie  in  tiw  boeomof  hifa. 
whidi  are  eapped  with  anow,  or  aro 
in  some  way  in  communication  with 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
tSuch  rivers  as  the  Ganges,  tiie 
Jumna,  the  five  tirem  of  Uie  Poo- 
jaab,  and  the  Booihampoutor,  whkh 
descend  from  the  Himalayaii,  hnve 
two  sources  of  supply — the  mon- 
soon rains,  and  the  melting  nf  the 
snow,  aud  therefore  renmiu  full 
dotinf  the  whole  year;  but  the^ 
tiven  of  OmUbI  and  Soofeheaa 
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Intiia,  the  Xurbuddab,  the  Taptee, 
the  Godavery,  the  Kistuah,  aud  the 
OumOf  telsii  tii6ir  me  on  low«r 
luSk,  wSm  now  uever  tests.  Such 
rivers  become  broad  torrents  dur- 
hi^  the  rainy  scjison,  but  they  fall 
niiiJly  after  the  rains  terminate, 
•ttd  cease  to  become  uaviiiable 
fnm  wiBt  of  depth ;  and  OoIoimI 
Gotton,  with  all  his  engineering 
skill,  would  not  be  able  t^)  over- 
ojiue  the  inherent  detect  of  these 
livt:!^  or  to  compensate  for  a  want 
iv  wakk  Baton  has  Boi  ipovidfld. 

But  apart  from  this  inherent, 
ind,  as  we  beHcve,  insurmountable 
oUtade,  on  which  oj>ininns  may 
differ,  surely  the  Govt  rumeut  is 
bsnnd,  before  it  adopts  the  specu- 
hdw  views  of  an  aamitted  water 
enthusiast,  albeit  *  moat  able 
and  honourable  man,  to  consider 
*ad  to  test  the  value  of  the 
statistics  upon  which  Colonel  Cot- 
ton's csleattKtiona  of  pvofita  oeten- 
net  It  was  amlj  the  duty 
of  Covemment  to  ascertaui  from 
the  best  and  nearest  sources  whe- 
ther the  amount  of  tratiic,  present 
or  prospective,  does,  or  ever  would, 
JMoach  what  m  assumed  by 
Owonel  Cotton,  provided  his 
schemes  were  adopted;  that  is  to 
8sy,  canals  made,  gigantic  rcser- 
Toirs  constructed,  masses  of  locks 
nmandf  and  nntold  eipenditain 
iDcorred:  and  wa  make  bold  to 
submit,  that  anch  inrestigation  of 
Maple  matten?  of  fact  ouglit  to 
Ittve  beeu  a  preliminary  precau- 
tien,  before  a  ffrant  of  more  than  , 
tiaity  laoa  «  znpeee  had  been 
ssQctioMd  Ihman  eghanated  tren- 

^ow,  we  know  perfectly  well, 
ttat  although  Berar,  the  supposed 
vea  of  Ooloiiel  Cotton's  import  and 

expijrt  trade,  has  been  under  tho 
QTil  control  of  the  English  for 
more  than  eight  years,  Lord  Can- 
liiii^  aud  his  council  have  uever 
hiken  the  tRmble  to  oall  for  any 
ntoms  from  any  of  the  officers  in 
dfil  charge  ol  those  fertile  dis- 
tricts ;  either  to  ascertain  the 
siaouut  of  tra^ic^  or  its  direction 


in  relation  to  the  Godavery.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Political  ile.>>ideut 
at  Hyderabad,  distant  from  Berar 
three  hundred  mUes,  may  haira 
been  required  to  otfer  his  opinion. 
It  was  one  of  Earl  Canninj^'s  weak 
points  to  lu  licve  that  lii.s  ])ersonal 
representative  in  anv  part  of  India 
is  gifted  with  all  hnowledflo  and 
wisdom.  And  it  was  ftirther  hk 
lordship's  imperious  ]tleasure  to 
expect  that  every  such  representa- 
tive should  re-echo  the  views  of 
Oovommenti  whatever  they  mkdit 
be.  We  think  it  ([uite  poinblo 


that  there  may  have  been 
official  correspondence  between 
Hyderabad  antl  Calcutta,  alxmt 
the  Godavery  aud  its  navigable 
capabilituiL  and  the  trade  on  ita 
banks.    We  thiidL  80  the  rathv 


that,  in  i860  a  new  treaty  was 
forced  upon  his  Highness  the 
^'izam,  our  long-suU'ering  victim 
and  £uthfal  ally,  in  spedal  ao- 
knowledgment  of  her  MajestyV 
gratitude  for  his  fidelity  during 
the  mutiny,  whereby  he  was  re- 
quired and  (x>mpelled  to  cede,  in 
peroetuity,  his  right  and  title  to  all 
lana  lying  on  the  left  biink  of  the 
Godavery,  through  its  whole  length, 
from  the  iunction  of  the  Wurdah 
downwards;  and  furthermore,  to 
commute  for  value  not  received, 
niaown  right  and  that  of  his  lioget 
to  demand  any  ivrer  dne& 

We  infer  from  these  pregnant 
facts  that  the  Governor-General 
has,  or  supposes  he  has,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  JEMdaat  at  Hydeimbad 
for  adopting  the  oaloolraona  of 
Colonel  Cotton  as  aoorrect  return 
of  river  tratlic  now  and  he  reafter.* 

But  if  the  Goverument  had  been 
really  anxious  to  obtain  correct 
data,  and  not  pvedetermined  to 
pve  way  to  a  popular  delusiom 
information  w  ould  have  been  called 
for,  not  from  the  Tolitical  Resident, 
who  reiilly  has  no  information  to 
give,  as  he  poMeaeea  none^  bnt  fiooi 
the  Conmiissicmer  and  nis  assuh 
tants  in  charge  of  Berar.  Tliese 
officials,  residing  on  the  spot,  fidly 
possessed  of  all  statistics,  and 


*  WeebMnrebjtiMioteto  hi  Ihe  Honae  of  Oowms  oa  the  19U1  of  June,  that 
ike  Resident  at  Uydacalliid^  Culooel  Bavidson,  had  exi^res&ed  au  opinion  UDfayouiabls 
Is  Ite  IMptun  ad^Mk  «Mi  had  nomd  a  hint  tha  m 
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in  constant  commimicatikMi  iMk 
people  of  daases,  might  on  some 
Msonable  ground  have  confirmed 

the  e^^timatcs  of  Colonel  Cotton,  or 
refuted  thcni.  But  asjsuredly,  up  to 
the  end  ui  the  vear  i860 — thai 
for  some  time  after  the  new  Ttmty 
had  been  signed,  and  the  grant 
allowed — no  such  information  had 
ever  been  required  or  supplied. 

Let  us,  theiL  examine  Colonel 
Cotton's  trade  sutistics  as  the^  are 
given  in  the  revised  edition  of  his 
published  work;  and  if  i)ossible 
ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the 
direction  of  the  trattic  to  which  he 
refers.    It  will  be  tidQu  at  once 
that  the  basis  on  which  he  builds 
has  airy  castle  is  a  pure  illusion, 
and  that  his  calculations  do  not,  in 
fact,  rest  upon  any  stable  founda- 
tion.  He  assumes  that  a  certain 
di^th  d  water  (shout  three  feet) 
may  he  calculated   upon  from 
Chandah  on  the  Wurdah  to  the  sea, 
a  dist;ince  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles,  lor  .sb:  months  in  tlie  year. 
At  page  90,  the  depth  at  many 
places  is  shown  to  he  only  a  few 
inches,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  continuous  depth  of  ihvoo  feet 
would  remain  for  three  iiioiiLhs  in 
each  year,  liut  never  uund — let  it 
be  three  feet  How  does  this  apply 
to  his  argument  d  tiie  probable 
trailic?   Here  are  his  own  words 
(page  194) : — 'The  traffic  froni  the 
upper  part  of  the  basin  ui  tue 
Godaverj,  towards  Bombay  and 
tiie  Qtaig^  appears,  from  the  state- 
ments given  by  the  railway  engi- 
neers, to  be  fit  least  100,000  tons  a 
year  of  goods  merely  seeking  the 
cheapest  access   to  a  port,  and 
whicii  would  consequently  be  all 
carried  by  the  GkxIaTeiy,  if  the 
navigation  were  open  ;*  and  this 
traffic  goes  on  increasing  at  a  ratio 
faster  than  Falstaif's  men  in  buck- 
ram, for  he  adds— 'in  snch  a  case 
as  this,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  present  amount  of  traffic  can- 
not m  the  remotest  dc^ee  indicate 
the  amount  of  trathc  there  would 
be  oii  the  river  if  easily  navigated 
and,  mare  sm^  Colonel  Cotton 
assumes  that  the  import  trade 
would  immediately  increase  to 
500,000  tons ;  but  he  rantions  his 
reader  not  to  be  content  with  this 


nodnale  eslimrt^  as  he  dioidd 

consider  one  million  tons  to  ha 

nearer  the  mark  And  this  again. 
Colonel  Cotton  contrives,  l»y  a 
process  peculiar  to  himseU,  but 
which  is  not  intelligible  to  wl 
eonyeit  iato*a  cash  profit ;  and  h» 
shows  how  untold  treasures  would 
flow  iTito  the  Goverament  chest,  if 
only  tiie  Godavery  was  made  ua^ 
vi^able  from  Chandah  to  the  sea. 

Now  we  mnst  suhmit  that  from 
the  first  there  is  a  radical  error  in 
these  figures.  The  postulate  is 
wronfr,  and  the  deduction  nece.-*- 
sarily  falls  to  the  ground.  ^  The 
traffic  estimated  by  the  ndlwi^ 
en^neers  at  loopoo  tons,  and 
wMch  Colonel  Cotton  claims  for 
fh^  hann  of  the  (rocfartr>f,  and 
thereui)on  nmlti})lies.  tirst  hy  five 
and  then  by  ten,  aud  then  leaves 
to  be  fitted  up  by  more  amhitioaa 
figures  at  some  future  time,  does 
not  lie  within  (lie.  hasin  o  f  t fie  Goda- 
very,  and  docs  not  nj>]/ro<tch  within 
120  hides  <tj  due  course  oj  that  river. 

The  line  of  traffic  mdicated  by 
the  railw^  engineers  lies  east  and 
west,  exten^ng  from  Nagpoore  to 
Bomoay,  and  passes  through  the 
fertile  valley  of  lierar,  the  cotton 
country,  and  the  I'rovince  ot  Khan^ 
deiflh.  A  railwsj  is  now  in  pro- 
gress on  this  line,  in  Lat  ai  and 
20,  and  its  ,creneral  progress  through 
Nagi:»oorc,  ( )oniraottee,  Akolah,  and 
Nassick  may  lie  traced  on  any 
map.  The  up]  I er  basin  of  theCtodar 
very,  the  only  part  of  the  riyer 
where  population  and  cultivation 
existj  runs  parallel  with  this  line, 
but  it  will  be  observed,  at  it  liis- 
tance  of  some  120  miles,  and  it 
only  tnns  notthward  and 
proaches  the  line  of  traffic  in  t& 
neighbourhood  of  Nassuck,  where 
the  river  rises.  J iut  we  presume  that 
even  Colonel  Cotton,  with  all  his 
water  mania,  would  not  pretend 
that  the  river  Godavery  is  navi^* 
gable  above  Qungukheir;  nor  does 
his  arprument,  as  it  stands  in  his 
book,  apply  to  any  part  of  the 
river  above  its  confiueuce  with  the 
WnrdahandPranheetta.  TherefioMW^ 
w  hen  Colonel  Cotton  claims  the  line 
of  trailic  of  Berar,  Kh:nideish,  and 
Nn.Li'poore  as  the  uatui^d  ''npply 
beiuuging  to  the  basm  of  the  Uodar 
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Tery,  he  is  bringing  two  things 
into  conjunction  which  nature  has 
separated  by  hills,  and  dales,  and 
long  distance. 

It  is  quite  tr^  and  the  map 
shows,  that  tbe  Wurdah  at  Chan- 
dah,  which  flows  north  and  south, 
and  falls  into  the  Godavery,  does 
impinge  at  one  point,  not  on  the 
Ine  In  nilwi^  traffic,  but  on  ovm 
comer  of  tiie  oonntry  wfaioh  col- 
laterally sii[)plies  the  line  ;  and  if 
Colonel  Cotton  had  claimed  for 
tills  tributary'  stream  a  section  of 
the  traffic  corresponding  with  its 
imI  Talue,  his  aigament  wcmld 
have  held  good  «s  BT  M  it  goes ; 
but  in  hLs  ea^mess  to  maintain 
large  speculative  profits,  Colonel 
Cotton  was  not  content  with  a 
^nfied  infartnce,  but  is  nrialed  by 
hs  angune  temperament  into 
jrnsriiiig  at  the  whole  traffic  of  a 
totally  ditferent  line  of  territory, 
aiui  leads  the  Government  and  the 
public  to  understand  that  the  ex- 

Sort  trade  he  describes  is  the  |iro- 
uce  of  the  bMUi  of  the  Godaverv, 
and  would  necessarily  flow  t(»\varas 
tlie  river  on  either  hand  through 
its  whole  course. 

Aad  that  this  ynm  the  meaning 
hswiBbed  to  convey  is  evident,  as 
in  his  calailatioTi  of  tlie  compara- 
tive cost  of  transport  by  the  rail- 
way and  the  river  he  observes 
(page  194),  *we  must  add  an  ave- 
nge of  thirty  miles  of  land  carriage^ 
whieh  would  take  in  a  great  range 
of  coimtry.'  Well,  we  will  allow 
Colonel  Cotton  thirty  miles  of 
eountry  from  Chaudah  on  the 
Wvdali  towiida  the  ndlway  line, 
and  assume  that  this  amount  01 
traffic  would  go  down  the  Godavery 
toOiringah,  and  how  stands  the 
calculation  of  profits] 
,  QiaBdah  atuids  ontiieKagpooie 
■de  of  theWiivdah,and  appfOMliee 
the  extreme  south-easterly  comer 
of  the  valley  of  Berar.  The  river 
at  that  point  niifj:iit  connnand,  on 
a  sanguine  calculation,  an  export 
Meof  about  one  thousand  tone 
yearlv,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is, 
all  that  Colonel  Cotton  has  any 
right  to  claim  for  his  river  navi- 
gatioQyOn  his  own  average  of  thirty 
^tBm  fat  land  emiage  out  of  the 
vMtnffiecl  ftlnnUBedtlKnuaiid 


tons,  as  estimated  by  the  railway 

engineers.  The  rest  of  the  Goda- 
very traffic  must  come  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  real  basin 
of  •  the  QodaTery,  from  Chandah 
downwards ;  but  we  hxvB  already 
stated  that  this  river,  as  doo<5  also 
the  lower  i^art  of  the  Wurdah,  runs 
through  a  wide  belt  of  dense 
jungle  ee  fur  M  Bigahnrandry, 
and  there  is  neither  population  nor 
produce  to  maintani  an  import 
trade,  even  if  there  were  water. 

Colonel  Cotton  knew  this  per- 
fectly well :  but  blinded  by  his 
water  erotenet,  he  has  contrived  to 
mystify  himself  and  the  authorities 
by  assnmin.i?  that  the  line  of  traflic 
froi  11 N  agiioore  to  Boml  >ay  lies  along 
the  baiiin  of  the  Godavery. 

If  Colonel  Ootfcon  wishes  to  dsim 
the  traffic  which  he  has  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  calculation,  for  the 
use  a!id  benefit  of  the  (iodavery, 
he  must  be  content  to  add  to  other 
costs  of  transport  any  amonnt  of 
land  csniage  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  transport  the  goods  from 
Khandeisli,  Berar,  and  all  Nagpoore 
to  Chandali.  In  some  instances 
this  would  far  exceed  the  whole  of 
the  land  csniage  to  Bombay,  where 
merchandize  could  at  once  be 
shipped  for  England  and  China  at 
a  magnificent  port,  and  from  an 
emporium  of  commerce;  instead  of 
being  thrown  down  at  a  wretched 
town  four  hundred  miles  inland,  in 
an  unhealthy  jungle,  on  the  bank  of 
an  impracticable  river  leading  to  a 
bad  harbour,  with  a  bar  across  its 
mouth. 

Oohmel  Ootton,  writing  in  1854, 

in  drawing  a  plesssnt  comparison 
between  his  own  pmject  of  river 
navigation  and  the  railway,  in- 
dulged iu  a  little  vaticiuatiou 
w^  was  fated  to  be  fulfilled, 
bat  in  an  opposite  sense.  Were  it 
not,  he  says,  'for  those  plaguv 
ghauts,'  the  railway  '  might  reacu 
the  Wurdah  in  forty  years  while 
as  regards  the  Godavery  ne  ▼en- 
tores  to  predict  that  *at  the  end  of 
five  years,  when  the  railway  would 
not  yet  have  reached  up  half  way 
to  Berar  (even  allowing  it  to  pro- 
ceed three  times  as  fast  as  hithei-to), 
tiie  GodsTery  woold  hsve  been  s 
line  of  immense  tmffic  fior  fbur 
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measnrement,  eleven  hundred  and 
aeyenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  Chandah,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, judging  by  the  general 
sweep  of  the  country,  cannot  be 
less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The 
distance  thence  to  the  .sea  is  scarcely 
lour  hundred  miles,  which  gives  a 
iiean  fall  of  two  feet  and  a  ludf, 
J»rJy  double    the   estimate  of 
U)lonel  Cotton;  and  the  current 
nut  be  rapid  in  i)n»i)ortiun. 
f  Now,  one  fo(»t  of  incrciused  depth 
^ould  widen  the  stream  probably 
ne  hundred  yards ;  two  feet  would 
^mv  half  of  the  whole  bed ;  and 
^nree  feet  would  pr<jbably  extend 
e  water  from  bank  to  hank,  par- 
*  'cnlarly  if  wo  assume,  witli  Colonel 
tton,  that  the  natural  stream 
^'i^-e  feet  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
•juie  what  quantity  of  water 
»«a  be  required  to  feed  a  tole- 
ly  rapid  current  with  three  feet 
^••ter,  over  a  width  of  nearly 
niile,  and  four  hundreil  miles 
ngth. 

do  not  believe  that  any  re- 
>\x%  Colonel  Cotton  could  con- 
t  would  furnish  the  necessary 
Y  ^oi"  two  weeks ;  and  we 
entreat  the  Goverimient, 
It  throws  away  another 
•  of  thirty  lacs,  to  be  sunk 
verably  in  the  quicksands 
Uodavery,  to  ascertain 
particuUrly  how  Colonel 
'  I'^^poses  to  constnict  these 
»us  waterworks,  about  which 
»is  book  is  remarkably  ob- 

^ ''Mle  the  Govemment  pauses 
>igate  tills  main  ])omt,  let 
nestion  those  who  are  really 
sition  t«|  give  sound  infor- 
ms to  the  actual  and  pro- 
trafiic  on  the  banks  of  the 


recollected  that  this 
;;»ter-project.  It  is  not 
^»  expen,i^e  undertaking 

a  check  to  the  railway 

vill  i^^*    Ihe  Berar 
•  "d  It  would  not  if  the 

burth?""^'  to- 
r?    w  '/"^^'^^''^  matter 
>VH  however,  is  a 


matter  of  fact  is,  that  the  100,000 
tons  of  present  traffic,  which  Colonel 
Cotton  claims  for  the  '  basin  of  the 
Godavery,'  is  not  within  reach  of 
that  river  at  all. 

The  line  of  railway  from  Bombay 
to  Nag|)oore,  on  the  contrary,  inter- 
sects longitudinally  the  populoiLs 
districts  of  Nagpoore,  Berar,  and 
Khandeish ;  and  throughout  its 
whole  length  it  i>a.sses  through 
countries  teeming  with  ])()j)ulatiou 
and  luxuriant  with  fertility.  Its 
staple  products  for  export,  cotton 
ana  linseed,  are  sold  for  ready  " 
money  before  they  are  grown  ;  and 
on  either  hand  the  character  of  the 
country  defines  and  limits  and 
prescribes  the  line  of  traffic  to- 
wards Bombay.  The  river  Wurdah 
and  the  Godavery  run  at  right 
angles,  and  may  or  may  not  create 
and  nmintain  a  tratHc  of  their  own  ; 
but  we  repeat  again  and  again, 
that  it  is  not  that  traffic  which 
Colonel  Cotton  claims  for  the  river, 
and  upon  which  he  has  based  his 
whole  scheme. 

If  there  were  a  navigable  river 
running  east  and  west,  parallel 
with  the  railway,  it  might  be  quite 
true  that  canal  navigation  would 
bo  a  better  mode  of  tran8yK)rt  for 
cheap  and  heavy  merchanilize  than 
the  railroad  ;  but  since  the  Pooniah 
and  the  Tautee  do  not  hai)pen  to 
be  navigable,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  adopt  the  next  best  method, 
be  it  a  common  road  or  a  railway. 

But  although  we  ditier  ioto  coelo 
with  Colonel  Cotton  in  his  Goda- 
very project,  and  think,  generally, 
tliat  Ids  idans  of  improvement,  like 
those  of  Brunei,  are  too  magniticent 
to  be  practically  useful  or  proHt- 
able,  yet  we  give  him  full  credit  for 
having  earnestly  and  pereistently 
called  attention  U)  the  great  neglect 
of   material   improvement.  His 
method  may  not  always  be  g()ocl, 
but  the  principle  is  sound.     1  he 
face  of  the  country  is  covered  ^  itu 
broken  tanks  and  dilapidated  nuns. 
India  does  not  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  country  which  for  more  than 

one  hundred  years  has  been  ruled 
by  a  civilized  and  energetic  go>  ern- 
ufen  t.  It  looks  more  li>e  the  estate 
of  a  spendthrift,  which  is  bci  K 
rack-rented  by  its  maolvent  and 
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advantage,  be  exported  or  ex- 
changed for  rice  or  Any  other 
edible  commodity. 

The  real  besin  of  the  Godayery, 
above  the  conflaenee  of  the  Pnui- 
heetta,  produces  larp^e  quantities  of 
wheataudothercomiiKin  ijrains,  rind 
suppiiefl  Hyderabad,  Aunm|$abad, 
aDd  oAtr  dtiMi  in  the  Deocan ; 
Irat  tiiere  ia  no  tnMle  to  the  coast, 
east  or  west;  and  we  have  already 
shown  that  fromChandah  toKajah- 
mundry  there  is  nothing  but  dense 
jungle,  where  no  trade,  either  im- 
port or  export^  could  be  expected ; 
until  war  had  been  made  upon  the 
forest,  and  people  had  taken  the 
place  of  trees,  under  the  creative 
iuiiuence  of  Colonel  Cotton  uni- 
venal  aohreot,  water. 

But  besides  tiie  want  of  traffic, 
there  is  another  want,  which  is  a 
wry  serious  impcdiiiient  to  river 
navigation,  «uid  this  is  the  want  of 
water.  Colonel  Cotton's  plan  is 
to  store  water  in  large  reservoiia 
during  the  mooaooii,  and  then  to 
feed  the  river  with  a  perennial 
supply  during  the  dry  se^isnn. 
Here  arc  his  own  words,  referring 
to  the  HiMbsippi  (jjagc  i88) 

Watar  ilqnd  in  lakw  orveMminit 

discbftrged  at  Mrtftin  fixed  iatcrvals  into 
the  streams,  so  as  to  give  a  flush  for  a 
few  dskja,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
bcMU%  vUeh  hm  pMriouly  bm 
^^^^Hg  in  the  line  of  Duvigation  ;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  plan  I  would  pro- 
pose, excepting  thai  the  supply  ahoald 
06  mads  flomtMit. 

Colonel  Cotton's  calculation  is 
thut  IhraMiioiiaaDd  miUioii  cttbie 
jaida  of  water  would  increase  the 

assumed  avcrn'jr  depth  of  three 
feet,  to  a  navigable  depth  of  six 
feet ;  and  the  work  is  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  profits,  which  are 
put  down  in  magnificent  figures, 
with  that  happy  facility  which 
distinguishes  all  C<^lonel  Cotton'a 
calculations  of  water  profit. 

Colonel  Cotton  does  not  trouble 
na  with  partioalan  to  whm 
these  reservcin  an  to  be  placed; 
indeed,  he  says  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence ;  nor  does  lie  con- 
descend to  describe  how  such  enor- 
mooa  works  are  to  be  oonatmoted. 
All  that  he  ia  good  enough  to 
oomnnniioBte  ia,  tbat  he  fcqmrea 


3,000,000,000  cubic  yaida  of  water 
ior  his  nurpoae. 

We  tliiuk  there  would  be  difr 
culty  in  locality  and  constmctioii; 
but  let  tiiia  be.  We  will  assume 
that  the  water — it  takes  our  breath 
away  to  repeat  the  quantity — is 
stored.  Engineers  do  not  tolerate 
tiM  word  impoanUe ;  and  aa  wa 
know  that  once  upon  a  time  the 
Pyramids  were  built,  we  uttppoaa 
mounds  of  earth  to  any  amount 
may  be  raised  :  and  that  the  Goda- 
very,  when  full,  has  the  water  to 
spare :  hot  all  tnia  allowed,  we  are 
not  tree  from  aooie  aeraples  of 
doubt  about  the  water-way.  We 
doubt,  from  actual  observation, 
whether,  in  its  ^normal  state,  the 
xiTor  during  the  diy  aeaaon  has  • 
continnoiiB  daplh  of  three  feet: 
and  we  haiva  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Cotton's  book  to  reduce 
the  three  feet  to  a  few  inches ;  and 
we  doubt  still  more  vehemently 
whether  the  actual  depth  ooold  by 
any  quantity  of  stored  water  be 
increased  to  six  feet,  as  he  l)f'lieves. 

We  know  the  river  Uodavery 
rigiit  welL  and  have  crossed  it  and 
teeroaaeditinallpartB.  We  hste 
been  encamped  for  weeks  ait  lim 
spot  nnTiied  by  Colonel  Cotton,  even 
liudracheiluin,  .and  we  have  tra- 
velled ui)  and  down  the  banks, 
although  we  have  never  attemptea 
ita  navigation,  aeeing  nolhing  to 
encourage  the  ezperinient;  and  our 
firm  impression  is,  tiiat  a  depth  of 
six  feet  throughout  its  whole  course 
could  not  possibly  be  maintained 
by  any  artiBdal  means  wfaaHsfsot; 

The  QodaTety  during  the  nina^ 
tliat  is,  after  each  fresh,  pours 
down  towards  the  sea  in  a  broad 
and  rapid  torrent,  probably  vary- 
ing from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
mue  in  width;  but  during  ei^^ 
months  of  the  year  it  subsides  into 
a  narrow  stream  in  the  middle  of 
its  natural  bed,  and  then  it  exposes 
an  immensely  wide  channel  some 
thirty  feet  below  the  levvl  of  thn 
country,  the  bed  itself  being  nearly 

level  from  bank  to  bank. 

Colonel  Cotton  rstimates  the 
mean  fall  of  the  river  from  Ciiaudak 
dowttwaids  at  n  footandaouaiter 
per  mile,  with  a  current  of  thren 
miks  per  hoar.  Oomraottoe  i%  hj 
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meMmment,  eleven  hundred  and 
aeYenty-fiye  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  Chandah,  in  its  neigh- 
bourlioody  judging  by  the  general 
swe^  of  the  coontry,  eHmofe  b« 
lav  than  a  thousand  feet  The 
distance  thence  to  the  sea  is  scarcely 
fonr  hundred  iiiiles,  whicli  ^ives  a 
mean  fall  of  two  feet  and  a  half. 
wmHj  dooUe  the  utxnmit  off 
Ookmel  Cotton ;  and  the  onrrent 
mast  he  rapid  in  proportion. 

Now,  one  foot  of  increiisecl  depth 
would  widen  the  stream  probably 
«M  hundred  jardsj  two  feet  wonla 
cover  half  Of  the  whole  bed ;  and 
three  feet  would  probably  extend 
the  water  from  bank  to  ])ank,  par- 
ticularly if  we  assume,  will  1  Colonel 
Cotton,  that  the  natural  stream 
»  thrae  fMt;  and  ft  it  mmf  to 
iMudne  what  quantity  of  water 
▼ould  be  required  to  feed  a  tole- 
rably rapid  current  with  three  feet 
of  water,  over  a  width  of  nearly 
ne  mile,  and  four  hmidfod  BdliS 
in  length. 

We  <lo  not  believe  that  any  re- 
servoirs Coh)nel  Oottoii  could  con- 
struct would  furnish  tiie  necessary 
sapplv  for  two  weeks;  and  we 
would  entreat  the  Gofoniment, 
before  it  throws  away  another 
grant  of  thirty  lacs,  to  be  sunk 
inecoverably  in  the  quicksands 
the  Godavery,  to  ascertain 
Me  ptrtjeolMly  how  Oolond 
OoltOB  inopooea  to  construct  these 
enonnous  waterworks,  about  which 
poiut  his  book  ia  remarkably  ob- 
acure. 

And  while  the  Goyemmentpaoses 
to  mvestigato  tills  Mm  pomt,  let 
it  alao  question  those  who  are  really 
in  a  position  to  give  sound  infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  and  pro- 
tective traffic  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavwy. 

.  iliirait  beneolleotedtlialtlua 

ia  a  counter-project.  It  is  not 
inerely  an  expensive  undertaking 
in  itself,  but  it  is  meant  and  in- 
tnded  as  a  cheik  to  tlio  railway 
lowiqndliradfiiiiciiig  from  Bcnn- 
bay  to  Nagpoore.  The  Berar 
cotton  will  never  ffo  down  to 
Coringah,  and  it  would  not  if  the 
Qodavery  were  made  navigable  to- 
Mtow ;  but  this  may  be  »  maitar 
<f  oyniOB.  WmX,  faowem,  is  « 


0L 

matter  of  fact  is,  that  the  too,ooo 
tonsofpresetit  traffic,  which  Colonel 
Cotton  claims  lor  the  '  basin  of  the 
Godavery/  is  not  within  reach  of 
tiiat  river  at  all 

The  line  of  railway  from  Bombay 
to  Naffpoore,  on  the  contrary,  inter- 
sects longitudinally  the  ])oi)ulous 
districts  of  Nagpoore,  Berar,  and 
Khsndiaah  ;  aiia  throughout  its 
wheiib  laoglh  it  paaaes  throogh 
countries  teeming  with  ])oj)ulation 
and  luxuriant  with  fertility.  Its 
Btanle  products  for  export,  cotton 
ana  linseed,  are  sold  for  ready 
nMmey  before  they  are  gpowu  ;  and 
on  either  hand  the  character  of  the 
country  defines  and  limits  and 
prescribes  the  line  of  trafBc  to- 
wards Bombav.  The  river  Wurdah 
Mid  the  CkKwrerj  ran  at  right 
sades,  and  may  or  may  not  cwsts 
and  maintain  a  traffic  of  tlicirown  ; 
but  we  repeat  again  and  again, 
that  it  is  not  that  traffic  which 
OoIomI  Ostton  olsims  forthe  rtwer, 
and  upon  whloh  ho  hss  bused  his 
whole  scheme. 

If  there  wire  a  na\ngable  river 
running  e^ist  and  west,  parallel 
with  the  railway,  it  might  be  quite 
true  that  canal  navigation  would 
be  a  better  mode  of  transport  for 
chea])  and  licavy  merchandize  than 
the  railroad  ;  but  since  the  Poornah 
and  the  Taotee  do  not  happen  to 
be  aavigabie,  there  is  ao  remedv 
but  to  adopt  the  aeact  best  method, 
be  it  a  common  road  or  a  railway. 

But  although  we  ditiVr  (oto  coelo 
with  Colonel  Cotton  in  his  Groda- 
very  project,  and  think,  generally, 
that  liis  plans  of  improvemeii|L  like 
those  of  Brunei,  are  too  magnincent 
to  be  practically  useful  or  i>rofit- 
al)le,  yet  we  give  him  full  cretlit  for 
having  earnestly  and  persistently 
ealled  attention  to  the  great  neglect 
of  material  improvement.  His 
method  may  not  always  be  good, 
but  the  ]>rinciple  is  sound.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
bn^Dsn  tanks  and  dilapidated  rnina. 
India  does  not  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  country  whic  h  for  nloro  than 
one  hundred  years  has  been  ruled 
by  a  civilized  and  energetic  govern- 
ment. It  looks  more  like  the  estate 
of  a  spendthrift^  which  is  being 
nek-iented  by  its  insolTent  and 
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reckless  proprietor;  and  this  too 
nearly  represents  the  tniih.  Kner- 
land  is  so  greedy  ol  present  gain, 
mad  k  to  iBtaitopoB  mtllaagadm 
a  milch  cow  for  En^nd's  necessi- 
ties, tli.it  the  iiltiinato  advantage  of 
both  nations  is  s;icriticcd.  We  kill 
.  the  guoiie  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
CMonel  OoMon,  indeed,  thmks 
that  in  governing  India  we  should 
abandon  all  Indian  ideas  and  trust 
to  the  heaven-boni  legislation  of 
young  England.  We  believe  this 
to  be  a  fundameutal  error  in  any 
Iffiaeli  of  idwiiiistiatioa ;  bot  on 
liis  own  pffinsiplo  of  physical  appli- 
nnres,  and  particularly  of  water, 
Colonel  Cotton  shonld  be  the  l;u^t 
man  in  the  world  to  turn  irom  the 
wMom  of  OBCunt  IimIbi  M  denolad 
hy  ber  piiblie  wofluL  If  Colonel 
Cotton  were  only  to  strike  inland 
from  the  right  bank  of  his  favourite 
river,  he  wonld  disctjver  a  system 
of  tanks  such  as  would  come 
BMurartofaUU  kk  omidrsuM  of 
improvement  tlian  any  he  has  yet 
devised.  Ho  would  see  the  Pykal 
tank,  six  miles  broad  >iy  some  forty 
long,  and  tiiied  wiih  water  which 
BOfor  fiaik;  and  opsr  the  iflMilo 
surfiMO  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Wunmgel  and  Elgundel  he  would 
see  one  tank  succeeding  another 
with  such  skill  in  selection  and 
oonstmotion,  that  not  a  drop  of 
WBtw  oonld  Iwfo  escaped  unprofi^ 
ablv  to  the  sea.  He  might  also 
gather  frt>m  the  experience  of  past 
ages  the  importance  of  ai>|)lying 
irrigation  only  where  the  chemical 
properte  of  ih%  soil  dsootod  Iho 
adTantage  of  water — a  secreiwUch 
is  not  wMknlood  in  tho  ftmml^ 
day. 

But  everywhere  India  bears  ui>on 
itawirfaooHiOfialipaa  of  a  popu- 
kite  niimwois  thriving,  indoa- 

trious,  wealthy,  and  intelligent, who 
had  fully  developed  the  jihysical 
resources  of  the  whole  country. 

They  did  not  waste  their  strength 
in  attempting  to  feed  large  rivers 
witk  water  beyond  the  intention  ol 
nature ;  but  they  navigated  the 
rivers  where  navi'^uticjn  wjis  prac- 
ticable, they  maae  tanks  where 
tanks  were  nsefol,  and  they  enhi* 
^irtod  their  fields  with  skill  and 
■ijccim  80  far  inm  tnniyig  witk 


contempt  from  the  footstqvs  of 
tiiosc  who  have  i:*>nc  before  us,  the 
Uovemmeut  would  do  well,  before 
wndflrlaking  any  MMror  aqpsMivn 
work  in  stian^a  places,  to  wmnk. 
out  and  repair  or  renew  those  works 
of  material  iin]in>vement  wliicii 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  selec- 
tion and  labour  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tantSL  Bat  if  wo  try  to  be  wiser 
than  oar  predecessors  we  shall  in 
most  instances  fail.  We  doultt,  for 
instiince,  whether irrigarional  works 
would  succeed  anywhere  in  India, 
wkMothwoaionotaBy  WMdnaot 
MBilar  works  im  the  aila  or  in  the 
vicinity.  It  has  never  happened  to 
us  to  see  a  tank  taid  down  .uid 
completed  for  irrigationai  purposes 
oanaewtitalbal  haa  Mt  nwvod 
npowfeiealfaifaire;  andfliouHtli 
useful  not  only  as  it  concerns 
works  of  physical  improvement, 
but  also  in  regard  to  h^cid  rules 
and  administi'ative  regulations 
generally.  The  iiat  stq»  to  obmhI 
legislation  is  a  careful  atady  of  the 
past  history  of  a  nation,  and  a  dis- 
])assionate  review  of  its  old  law% 
tradiuous,  and  public  works. 

M  aU  tUs  wiU  not  be  vndsr- 
fliood  nnta  the  Eot)Uk  dudl  bo 
content  to  govern  India,  not  for  the 
money  protit  of  Manchester  and 
LiverpooL  but  in  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  its  real  duties  towards 
the  nations  of  India.  We  make 
roads  and  laws  not  to  benefit  ladift 
but  to  i>romote  English  commerce 
and  iiierease  the  revenue ;  and  for 
anytkiug  beyond  this  the  Govem- 
Mttthaa  kadneitiMreaffB  to  hear 
nor  eyes  to  see.  The  result  is  un- 
deniable— that  one  hundred  years* 
occupation,  with  unlimited  power 
for  good  or  for  evil^  has  left  the 
oovniry  as  a  whole  unimproved,  and 
the  people  sepasated  from  us  im 
feeling  and  sympathy  by  a  golf  that 
grou  >  wider  and  moie  ispaasabla 
every  day. 

We  have  not  room,  on  the  pre- 
asBt  oecaaiott,  to  slMnr  os  wIm* 
prineiples  English  capital  might  be 
employed  in  India  witli  mutual 
advantage  to  both  countries.  We 
do  not  believe  that  money  and 
eBterpnaa  oonld  bo  endbariced  mof^ 
where  with  belter  promise  than  m 
Indi»  »  ooiDliy  anbjtet  oar 
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political  authority,  and  pre-emi- 
nently enriched  with  every  natural 
product  that  Is  coveted  or  required 
oytbe  whole  world.  More  rapid 
foctiBM  magr  be  made  in  the  inr^ 
giikr  tade  in  opium  with  China; 
out  the  money  tlius  gained  ia  tar- 
nished with  iniquity  to  an  extent 
which  never  can  be  washed  out ; 
aiid  in  the  nature  of  things  this 
anngc^ng  trade  rniul  aooii  lenni- 
nate.  In  India^  on  the  wuHmj^ 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  regular 
commerce,  which,  rightly  followed 
out,  would  prove  of  emiai  advan- 
luge  to  the  people  of  India  and  oar 
own  capitalistSw  ^^'t  hope,  time 
fatti  that  in  combating  luLsconccp- 
tion,  we  have  not  said  any  tiling 
that  .should  be  misconstnied  into  an 
argumeut  against  trade  based  on 
loand  ealenfation,  or  pubfie  wotkB 
of  real  utility. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we 
may  he  permitted  to  offer  bricHy  an 
opinion  upon  a  question  which 
possesses  at  the  present  time  sur- 
Mflsmg  interest — the  colton  teiina 
let  us  review  this  important  sub- 
je<'t  thronsrii  the  retnxspect  of  past 
events.  In  1821,  the  United  States 
supphed  Eagland  with  93,470,745 
poiBidB  of  cotton,  {gainst  8,827,107 
pounds  imported  from  India ;  in 
1811,  the  import  from  America  was 
358,240,964  pounds,  and  from  India 

S,38b,  153 pounds;  in  i860, the  sup- 
y  from  .America  was  1,1 1 5,890,608 
poiBidB,aad  from  India  204,141,168 
MsdB.  Thus  it  will  be  wmi  that 
from  both  countries  the  sup])ly  has 
followed  the  demand  in  a]>out  an 
equal  ratio  ;  that  the  production 
d  and  trade  in  cotton  have  been 
gradually  dmfeped ;  that  it  has 
taken  fortf  yevs  to  bring  up  the 
quantity  required  from  either 
C'Jiintn,'  to  its  pre.=?ent  anioiiiit  ; 
and  tliat  India  has  never  supplied 
■ore  than  onenrizth  of  Ike  aggre* 
fite  demand.  In  1861  a  blockade 
1^  C'Stablisherl  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
nci»  wiiich  suddenly  stops  the 


American  supply,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  England,  in  their  dis- 
tress, call  upon  India  with  some- 
thing like  angry  impatience,  to 
fill  im  the  Yaeanm,  and  seem  die- 
nossa  te  htame  tM  QoTemment 
because  the  urgent  want  is  not  in^ 
mediately  supplied. 

We  believe,  from  our  knowledge 
of  cotton  cultivation  —  aud  we 
happen  to  hare  eonsiderable  me- 
rience  in  cotton  districts — ^tnat 
India  is  fully  capable  of  contribut- 
ing a  much  larger  supply  of  cotton 
than  it  now  does,  but  that  this  in- 
OMassd  supply  depends  upon  causes 
which  reqnuce  time  for  develop- 
ment. New  ground  may  be  broken 
up,  and  cotton  sown  without  much 
difficulty,  but  increased  j>opnlation 
is  required  to  gather  the  cotton  in 
SMsoB,  sod  Ism  wnt  of  laboni^ 
that  is,  of  woBWtt'a  and  chUdren's 
labour  lunits  any  great  increase  of 
quantity  more  than  any  other  cause ; 
and  is  a  practical  difficulty  which 
is  not  to  be  suddenly  overcome. 
So  lon^  as  tiie  whole  poptila^m  of 
India  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
with  cloths,  chiefly  the  product  of 
hand-looms  in  each  village,  and 
China  is  supplied  from  ludia,  the 
supply  to  ftiglaad  could  not  be 
aioie  than  doablsd;  andasaper- 
m»'inent  export,  year  by  year,  even 
this  quantity  could  not  beprovidod 
under  a  period  of  teu  years. 

If,  then,  it  be  asked — Can  India 
pTSfent  er  nafesiially  relieve  the 
eottOB  iMdne  «  it  now  ezistst 
we  arc  bound  to  say,  that  in  ont 
opinion  it  cannot.  We  think  it  is 
a  delusive  idea;  and  although,  as 
an  old  Indian,  our  interest  and 
prejudices  an  towards  that  oonntry. 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  hopes  ana 
efforts  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
po(»l  ought  to  be  directed  towards 
some  other  means  by  which  the 
tssde  with  Ansfisa  asy  he  thrown 
open^  even  thou^  the  fratricidal 
war  IS  doomed  to  go  on  with  all  its 
melancholy  results^ 
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CUBTLE  dktiiietums,  qiialifiad  

ClasBificatioiis  not  to  be  transgressed* 
Theories  <^  Bcience  and  disputed  facts, 
Seligioufi  sf]iial)b!eB,  philosophic  aohoolly 
Historic  ages,  periods  of  geolo*?y, 
Artistic  jai'gon,  pro^^^rcss  of  tlie  species, 
Classic  and  Gothic — uudleais  oppositions, 
Wherein  the  memory  faints,  th«*  reason  reds^ 
The  iraagiuation  Ircts — 1  put  them  all 
Behind  me ;  for  I  stand  upon  the  shore. 
And  thoj  nn  of  ibe  laad--4ibe  nun-nMnned  Iaiid~ 
Kot  of  1^  ien.   The  wsten  knoir  them  not» 
Bub  dimw  their  Wvel  leagaM  tifpuanA  tho  «ky. 
And  httmng  omhIbhIj  tiuongli  formleai  fan* 
Tkeir  ever-changeful,  never-changing  bnlk. 
Come  danfling,  flmdiing,  idling  to  my  feet. 
Thdbr  murmurous  speech  I  cannot  coin  In  \voxds> 
Nor  g^asp  the  meaning  of  that  doubt {"ol  smile; 
Of  Christian  moral  or  of  Pagan  creed 
They  malce  no  mention,  but  ignore  maaldndf 
And  dii>regard  witii  eveu  countenanoi 
Plesiosaurus  or  cxcnrsion  train  ; 
Awlui  in  every  liiood-— a  molten  mas^ 
Of  boiling  chaos,  as  a  week  ago, 
Qteen  monsteEi  Bgfated  by  the  %mg  storm. 
Or  erecpiug,  as  they  crept  but  yesterday, 
Baggedfy  binnered  by  the  ccnling  mtit, 
With  dnU  and  leaden  cadenee  to  the  shoie. 
To-day  the  aiure  canopy  above 
Is  niirrored  azure  in  the  brine  balowi 
The  breeze  that  clears  the  brightness  overhead 
Just  walces  the  *  countless  laughter'  of  thedeqp. 
Surely  to-day  God's  Spirit  visibly 
Moves,  as  of  yore,  upon  th'^  vr;iters'  face; 
Man's  spirit  feels  the  kiiuheJ  preseuce  stir 
Within,  and  straightway'  rends  the  bandages 
Of  custom,  lof  Uiut  swathe  him  up ; 

Far^  forth  in  widening  circles,  till  he  greet 
The  din  horiaon,  HAed  to  the  fife 
Of  hannony  wltii  nature  and  with  Gbd. 

T.E.H. 


♦ 
♦ 
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A    MODEL    AND    A  WIJ^E. 


CMAFTER  L 


THE  studio  of  John  Herbert  _ 

J-  perhaps  the  dirtiest,  ceiiainlf 
the  most  uncomfortable,  in  Rome. 
I  may  be  accused  of  t  xairgeration, 
but  calml  V  and  deliberately  i  repeat 
tkeanotion. 

John  Htrlxit  was  m  genius; 
moreover,  he  liad  that  capacity  for 
▼ork,  hard  work,  which  is  so 
wrely  combined  with  genius  ;  but, 
ills!  he  w:ui  also  the  most  absent- 
ninded,  untidy,  and  earalMs  of 
men. 

He  would  stand  at  liis  easel  for 
hours,  regardless  of  time  and  a]  »pe- 
tite,  with  his  studio  one  litter 
tnoL  floor  to  ceiling,  of  sketches, 
CMt-Aside  palettes,  botUea,  brnshes, 
ni^;^.  l>its  of  costume,  bocws,  mann- 
i>cnpts,  and  other  heterogener>ns 
articles,  of  which  I  could  make  a 
catalogue  as  luug  as  au  auctioneer  s, 
ind  rablimflljp  nnoonscioiis  thia 
over  his  moat  "valuable  and  elabo- 
rate studies,  a  thick  glutinous 
stream  of  turpentine  was  producing 
a  most  fitfid  varnish,  and  that  the 
Ptuple  and  silver  brocade  whicli 
\vsa^  fipom  hia  la;^  figure  was  rest- 
ing m  a  pool  of  <nL 

One  afternoon,  while  he  was 
conquering  with  ^eat  skill  and 
patience  a  refractory  portion  of  the 
wngroond  of  his  moet  ambitious 
VictaiiL  he  heard  a  knock  at  the 
wx.  flerbert  hated  intermptions, 


and  bis  ^Oome  in' was  uttered  in  a 
vcrv  peevish  and  uninviting  tone. 

llie  door  opened,  and  on  the 
tl)res]i()ld  stood  a  middle-aged  man 
with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  dis- 
gust, amazement,  and  perplexity 
on  his  face.  Herbert  was  not  aware 
of  it  He  had  ^one  on  with  his 
paintin<2r,  having  instantly  forgotten 
the  iuterniption. 

*How  long  am  I  to  wait  here, 
Herbertr 

'You?  my,  I  thought  I  had 
said  come  in  an  hour  a^?o.' 

*  Tt  is  easy  to  say  come  in ;  ItMO 
to  cuiiie  in  is  the  question.' 

Herbert  looked  round,  and 
ahm^Qged  his  shoulders.  He  did 
not  und^tand  the  diftieulties.  He 
rose,  however,  with  tlie  intention 
of  clearing  a  narrow  ^atli  through 
the  obstructions  for  the  intruder. 

*No,  no;  I  would  rather  not^ 
thank  you.  I  au  contented  to 
stay  here,  if  you  will  only  listen  to 
me.  First,  how  are  you  getting  on  V 

'Not  at  all.' 

'  Humi)li.  What  is  the  matter  T 
*]4y  dear  Elton,  I  feel  inclined 
to  break  up  my  studio,  bum  my 
canvas,  destroy  my  bruahes,  and 
go  to  New  Zealand. 

*  Nonsense.   What  is  it  V 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  realise  an 
idea  suge^wted  by  Tennyson.  Ton 
know  the  verses — 


A  leaning  sad  upbearing  parasite, 
Clotliincr  the  stem,  which  else  had  fallen  qnite, 
With  clustered  flower- bells  aud  ambrosial  urbs 
Of  rich  fmit  bunches  leanin;;  on  eaeh  otb«r 
Shadow  forth  ihee  :  the  world  hath  not  auotlieXy 
Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thct| 
And  ihou  of  God,  in  the  great  ciiastity 
Of  such  a  finifthed  chastened  purity.* 

a  Catholic  Madonna,  that  type  has 
been  done  to  death ;  bat  a  woman 
in  whose  face  one  oonJd  read  a 
steadfiMtand  heroic  purpose,  united 
to  the  most  loving  sweetness.  Everjr 
model  in  Kome  has  sat  to  me.' 
Elton  whistled.    'I  have  made 


•WeUr 

'The  picture  is  not  getting  on 
^i^yin  all  its  accessories ;  botthe 
pnncipal  fignre  is  a  failmei' 

|Howf 

*1  call  the  ])icturc  "Xotre  Dame 
de  bon  Secours,"  but  i  do  not  want 
^  JXfh  HD.  OOQZGL 
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sketelies  from  tliem,  Lot  not  one 
approaches  tiiA  idea  1  seek  to  re- 
preiient.' 

*The  fiict  is,thiMlMUMiiM«» 

beautiful  as  they  are  in  form  and 
colour,  are,  if  1  may  so  ex]>ress 
myself,  too  easily  read.  If  they 
are  pleased, grieved,  vexed,  amused, 
Ife  u  OB  ihd  mabM  al  once.  They 
am  too  broadly  expressed.  There 
1M  n  want  of  self-con tnd.  and  di»- 
ciphne  on  their  fares.' 

*  You  raved  about  them  ouce.* 

*  So  I  do  DOW  in  a  certain  sense ; 
bllfortbisparticttlarpicture  I  wish 
I  could  obtiun  the  soft^  veiled  look 
"which  is  80  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countenance,  com- 
bioed  with  the  beauty  of  form  of 
an  Italian  faoei.' 

'Thalknot  likely.' 

*  No ;  and  rather  than  fail,  I  will 
give  it  up  ;  but  il  ia  »  bitter  dia- 
appointment.' 

*  You  have  seen  all  the  modeltff 
•AUl* 

^Aiiiiiiiuiataf 

*Yes;  she  has  a  mild  saintly 
look,  hut  it  is  the  mildness  of  a 
ban  ncUurelj  and  nothiug  more. 
Tlim  ia  notidnf  6mp  or  adf> 
restrained  in  it.  Ll  •  >Qaido*a  faltal 
lectnal-looking  Madonnas  hKf% 
•omething  of  the  look  1  mean.' 

*Yes.  How  much  power  and 
refinement  we  see  in  the  faces  of 
UiMariea.* 

*  Exactly.  Ym  fmamaJbm^hxm 
large  full  eyes  and  rnnnd  tem]>les, 
and  the  delicate^  almost  thin 
cheek  ]' 

'Tea.  Qf-tho-bye,  I  have  » 
notion—' 

*Whatf 

'  I  have  soon— I  know  s  iaoa 
that  would  do,' 
'  You]' 

•Yes.  IinUaaoalNNLtit' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 

*0h,  sometimes  in  this  dull  old 
anachronism  of  a  town  hi  which 
/  have  no  vocation,  I  ramble  about 
and  use  my  eyes.' 

*Bat,  then,  Iikfo  yoa  oalj  aaan 
some  model  niiom  yon  think  will 
do  '?  Do  you  not  know  wliether 
she  will  bo  oontonted  to  ait  to  me 
ornotr 

'I  will  aaoertain  all  that  Bttt 


now  enon  !7h  of  this.  Do  wash  your 
hands,  sniuuth  tliat  door-mat  called 
by  coui'tesy  a  head  of  hair,  change 
yoor  bloose,  and  come  along.  Mjr 
awafc  aad  waj  oonsins  have  arrived.* 

*  T  am  not  fit  to  dine  out,'  inter- 
rupted Herbert,  in  a  most  piteooa 
toue. 

*  What  are  yourdisqoalificalioiiBr 

*  I  ha^  80  nmoli  to  do.' 

'No,  no  :  come  akikg.  Bewdoit 

there  is  Nellie.' 

*  Nellie?   Oh!  T  remember  -* 

*I)o  you  meau  to  say  you  had 

forgottenf  The  qmtm/m  wm 
asked  in  a  tone  of  indication. 

*  I  had  not  forgotten  little  Nellie,' 
answered  Herbert,  miMly:  'but  I 
did  not  at  the  municnt  cuuuect 
your  family  with  her.  You  mnafc 
aekaowMge  tiM  Miaola  aooauMn 

one.' 

'  To  me,  there  is  but  one  Nellie 
in  all  the  world.'  Herbert  looked 
inouiringly  at  Elton,  but  was  silent. 

He  then  put  by  his  painting, 
ihraaded  hia  wav  through  the  maze, 
and  disappeared  through  a  side 
door,  from  which  lie  cmerired  ten 
minutes  afterwards  with  some  ap- 
>earance  of  having  attempted  & 


made  their  way  throngk 
the  Corso,  Elton  observed  how 
curiously  flerbert  peered  into  every 
face,  still  intent  on  his  search  for 
the  lineaments  of  *  Notre  Dame  de 
ho&  SaooanrBb' 

*  How  your  whole  sonl  is  ab* 
sorbed  in  that  pietm^'  aaid  EhfOOp 
impatiently. 

*  Of  course  it  is.' 

*  I  have  nopatience  wiA  yWL* 
*ltty  dear  EltoR,  one  cannot  serve 

two  masters :  I  belong  wholly  and 
irrevocably  to  art.  Why  should  I 
shake  otf  my  allegiance  the  moment 
I  am  out  of  the  studio  X 

*'Domm.  maaii  to  say  yon  ha-re 
no  afimlioBS,  feelings,  desires, 
which  are  not  those  of  an  artist  V 

'None,  I  hope,'  answered  Her> 
bert,  quietly. 

'  Then  you  are  a  f— ,  humph.  I 

flMMB  I  do  not  beiUpve  yea.' 
*My  dear  Mow,  I kaow  I  aeaai 

a  fool  to  you,  ana  to  most  men  ; 
but  I  have  made  my  choice.  My 
studio  is  my  home,  my  art  is  my 
mistress,  wife,  child— ^he  object  to 
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which  I  devote  mysaif  body  and 

souL' 

"Oat  inU  do»  liU  th*  proper 
peisi)n  appMOL.* 

'  I  tell  you  seriously  I  shall  never 
marry  ;  the  jealoiLH  divinity  I  serve 
admits  of  no  divided  aiiectioas. 
WkNivoiild  be  my  conccatiBlkm 
of  'thought  on  my  picture  if,  whale 
painting  it,  I  should  be  depressed 
or  delighted  by  circumstances 
which  had  uotiiiu^  to  do  witk  i' 

'  Pshaw  r 

quirementft  qI  dODMrtk  felicity. 

"My  dear,  return  at  one  to  lun- 
cheon ;  it  is  our  Dick's  birthday, 
SO  you  mmt  see  him  at  dinner. 
Banember  to  be  home  eariy  thia 

BecoUect  that  to-Biofiow  is  Mm 
Prim's  ball ;  be  sure  you  have  your 
lair  cut,  and  try  to  look  a  little 
nore  iike  other  people,  l^ay  do 
»ot  go  tothe  itBdfa  to  Ctaritb 
W  the  measles,  aid  I  Mi  M 
anxious."  And  then  confinements 
and  monthly  nurses  and  wet-nurses 
and  dry-nurses  and  cooks  and  rail- 
hners  and  dressmakers,  and  all  the 
MIlipatiMiirtlmof  aU  Uutewhitk 
pin  joa  to  earth,  when  yon  wiak 
to  be  most  freed  from  it — then 
jealousies  and  KL>»lrArii^  and  ooor 
tentions — ^ 

'Staff;  cannot  jtm  iinagino  n 
maan  laaUy  loving  you 
to  study  your  comfoH  mA  i 
all  this  torment  V 

A  softer  expreaaioa  passed  over 
Herbert's  iace.  ^ 

*No  iNmaa  nkooa  l  vmM  Ic^ 
could  hflntlf  krre  such  a  creature 
as  I  am — a  dirty,  ill-conditioned, 
careless  do;^,  with  nothing  to  attract 
whatever,  absent  and  pre-occupied 
in  manner,  unkempt  and  unbmahed 
uipenon.  Individiially,whocaiikl 
love  John  Herb«i  tbft  MB,  and 
the  artist  has  as  yet  achieved 
nothing  which  could  bestow  a  re- 
flected gloiy  on  him.  I  am  never 
happy  but  in  my  akidio;  oadmazy 
eonvenatke  bona  no  to  daath, 
and  then  wnnm,  say  what  yoa 
like,  are  so  exacting ;  if  you  fail  in 
©^fiV.v  V,  they  are  so  unforgiving. 
With  the  bebt  intentions,  I  should 

Vaalmfa«Biiii^  ToAknpurtlM 
ittfayaeeoflBk  tho  young  mliihift' 


man  wrote  of  some  South  Sea 
islanders  he  had  been  ordered  to 
iiHl  and  aand  a  raaoit  U,  "Man- 

nen,none;  customs,  beaatly."  Moift 

women  would  think  in  much  the 
same  way  of  me.  S<3metinie3 1  rise 
at  four,  sometimes  I  crawl  out  of 
bed  to  dinner;  there  are  aighta 
when  I  do  not  aa  to  bed  at  aU; 
there  are  days  when,  if  I  was  put 
to  the  torture,  I  could  not  teii  JOH 
whether  L  had  dined  or  not.* 

*And  the  couseuueucu  of  tiiis 
fi^liBfamriif  iMalMiMd  atnogA 
is,  that  JoiB  Herbert^  at  thirW, 
looks  forty,  and  that  a  naturally 
tine  constitution  Ls  nearly  destroyed. 
You  stoop,  you  cough,  and  you  are 
about  half  the  weight  yoa  were 
im  ytari  ago.' 

*  I  know  it,  Elton.  I  tml^  bow- 
ever,  I  shall  live  long  enough  to 
fidfli  one  of  my  ambitions — that  is, 
uaiiit  a  hrst-ciass  picture.  There 
nava 
feared  I 

'You  are  the  most 
fellow ;  what  nonsense.' 

*Dear  Jim,'  said  Herbert, 
soft  caressing  tone,  '  truth  is 
I  knovr  nqr  baakb  is  gone, 


in  a 
hest. 
why 
you; 


should  I  shrink  from  tell 
but  after  all,  life  survives  heallk^ 
and  while  1  live  I  can  work.' 

Elton  sighed.  He  looked  at 
Herbert,  and  aaw  there  was  truth 
in  what  ka  iMMd. 

Herbert  was  not  only  thin,  bnt 
attenuated ;  the  features  were 
sharpened,  and  the  complexion  was 
of  a  nushed  sailowness.  wiiich  spoke 
ill  aa  to  Ika  0«ad  bial^  Tho 
aongh  was  not  ftoqfoent^  bnt  ihera 
were  inflammatory  svmptoms  about 
it.  In  short.  John  Herbert  was  in 
that  state  when  a  little  care  w  ould 
set  the  creaking  machine  in  order, 
brtnlittlanKNPa  ne^^aet  and  i^jop 
dicious  usage  would  break  it  up. 
Elton  felt  sad  and  anxious.  He 

loved  the  young  artist  with  a  lialf 
protecting,  half  admiring  love.  The 
onlv  romance  of  his  hooeet  mattai*- 
of-iact  nature  waa  oonnected  vith 

him.   This  romance  was  of  course 

connected  with  a  woman — Elton's 
first  and  only  love,  Herbert's  no 
love. 

They  aaiwidba  Tin  Qiagotiaaa; 
Mn.iatoD,Elton*8ainitJivedthm 
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They  were  late,  and  tlie  pcecise  old 
lady  looked  somcwliat  rcnroacliful. 

'Where  is  Nell  V  was  Elton  a  lirat 
whispered  quesfcum. 

'Upstain;  iIm  is  so  turad,  sks 
is  noi  ooming  down  again.  She 
has  been  to  the  Protsstout  sene- 
tery  for  hours  to-day.* 

Elton  dijiappeared  for  a  few  mi- 
imftss;  wImd  to  rotnnwd,  he  fbniiid 
his  snnt  Issuing  back  with  a  puz- 
zled and  somewliat  offended  air, 
and  his  two  sisters  were  whisper- 
ingtosether  over  their  crochet, 
^Berbert  had  vanished. 

'  Where  is  John  T  hsssksd. 

Mrs.  Elton  pointed  in  sikoos  to 
the  terrace,  wliicli  opened  from  the 
farthest  drawing-room.  Elton  there 
found  Herbert  sketclung  a  peculiar- 
looking  canred  and  twisted  nedi* 
ment  of  a  column,  from  which  its 
capital  had  long  been  broken,  but 
round  which  a  jiassion-flower  had 
twisted  itself  in  great  luxuriance 
and  beauty.  Mrs.  Elton's  cou- 
▼SEsalion  hiui  BOt  hid  power  to  fix 
Herbert's  thoogfats.  and  his  eyes 
had  been  attracted  by  the  effect  of 
this  lovely  hit  of  preen  leaf  and 
starry  llower  on  the  luminous  mar- 
ble, till  the  temptation  had  been 
irresistible,  and  after  mmi^iling 
some  excuses  he  had  csespsd  to 
make  a  sketch  of  it. 

Elton  went  to  him,  and  after  a 
little  persuasion  and  some  reproof, 
indoeed  him  to  fetom  to  his  hostess: 
but  the  cohunn  was  sheldked,  ana 
certain  cabalistic  signs  scratched 
on  the  paper  explained  to  the  artist 
w  iierc  tha  colours  should  be  placed 
and  what  they  were. 

Enriched  with  this  sfcstoh,  he 
bore  in  smiling  pstience  sU  the 
tediousness  of  a  formal  dinner,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  get  away  before 
Elton  himself  rose  and  bade  his 
relatives  good  night. 

'  Now  remember,  Jin,*  ssid  Her- 
hert, '  you  must  not  tempt  mo  out 
again.  I  must  work  hard  to  make  uj) 
for  this  fultilnient  of  social  duties.' 

*  And  Nellie  V 

<  I  told  Mis.  Elton  I  hoped  tibsgr 
would  all  come  end  sse  me  at  mv 

studio  in  a  month  or  so.  I  shall 
be  less  pressed  for  time  then,  and 
she  can  bring  Nell  with  her.  Ck>od 
night/ 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  next  morning,  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  same  house  where  thegr 
hnd  dined,  Elton  mii^  hs;Te  besn 
seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  s 

youn^;  lady.  She  was  seated  on  a 
low  stool  in  an  attitude  too  free  and 
careless  for  any  English  woman 
'norssng'totsn^  The  mnsoleB  of 
the  Brash  femsle  srs  of  a  stronger 
consistency,  and  do  not  permit  ust 
willowy  and  flexible  gnice. 

Her  abundant  hair  was  of  the 
darkest  brown  where  it  was  folded 
in  a  ttsss  st  the  back  of  her  head, 
bntol  a  wanner  tint  in  the  little 
wavy  rings  about  the  forehead.  Her 
eyes  were  black,  her  nose  small, 
with  fine  nostrils,  cut  as  clearly  as 
a  sIstMte ;  her  month,  whidi  smiM 
rarely,  wore  in  its  abiding  ezprss- 
sion  something  tender,  yet  sad. 
Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  eves,  the 
mouth  would  have  been  alnntst 
pathetic  in  its  gentleness :  had  it 

not  hesn  Ibr  the  month,  the  eyes 
would  have  been  too  keen  and 

purely  intellectual ;  as  it  was,  the 
face  wa.s  full  of  raeanin'j,  but  one 
not  to  be  defined  immediately.  It 
8ugg;ested  more  than  it  expressed. 
At  times  it  was  grand  and  psss&on- 
less  as  a  ^linerva's,  at  otheiB  it  WSS 
arch  and  almost  mischievous.  At 
the  very  moment  that  the  beholder 
had  fitted  some  story  or  some  judg- 
msntof  diarsetarto  its  prevailing 
ezprsssion,  some  sudden  shadow 
or  some  fleeting  bri^tnsss  would 
belie  his  verdict. 

*lbaw  him,  Jim;  I  tell  you,  T 
looked  down  accidentally  from  that 
wmdow,  and  saw  him  sketduns 
that  cohinui.  He  is  more  dtSM 
than  I  thought  possible.  I  osnsse 
that  he  is  very  m* 

'  I  know  it ;  but  what  can  be 
donst  I  only  wish  he  could  find  a 
modsl,  and  finish  that  enrsed  pio- 
ture ;  we  might  then  get  him  to 
change  the  air.* 

*  Why  can't  he  find  one  T 

'He  wants  such  a  contradictory, 
inoonoshable,  as  the  Satm-doj/  JU- 

view  would  say.' 

*  Could  /  do,  cousin  f 

*  You — well,  on  my  word,  let  me 
look  at  you^  I  begin  to  think  you 
would.* 
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Sly  EttoD.'  B)b  ]imL  nsolved  en 

this  very  way  of  aerving  Herbert 
and  Xelly  at  the  same  time,  hut  he 
was  dc'teniiined  to  let  it  appear  the 
vurk  of  chance,  and  not  his  own 
•RiDMiMi^  and  tiMrefiite  he 
wonJd  not  make  the  propoiitioii 
himself. 

'But  how?'  and  the  young  lady 
was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  'I 
know;  she  said;  'tell  him  you 
knre  found  an  Italiaa  modeL' 

•Lie  the  first.' 

*  1  will  tiike  Annina  "unth  mo, 
and  you  can  say  I  am  ratlier  in  a 
better  class  of  life,  or  that  i  have  a 
je;Uoii8  husband—* 

'  Lie  the  second.' 

*  And  that  he  must  qpeak  to  me 
as  little  as  po'-sihle.' 

'At  the  cost  of  three  white  lies, 
then;  no.  no — let  him  take  ^our 
incture.  that  is  plain  and  atiaight- 
forward.  I  told  VSf  aanfc,  who 
wishes  y<»u  to  have  your  portrait 
painted  while  you  are  in  Konie, 
that  i  would  recommend  you  a 
good  artist ;  I  know  of  none  better 
than  Herbert.  I  ivill  manage  him, 
and  she  will  aoielj  make  no  ob- 
jection.' 

Uh  no,  I  have  so  tutored  my 
tutoress,  that  she  never  doe*  make 
meoBTenient  objeettma.' 

*What  a  Turk  you  are;  mv  poor 
annthaBhad  a  diffioiiH  task  with 
you.* 

'No,  we  are  the  best  friends  in 
tilt  world,  but  she  does  not  quite 
undflnCand  me,  and  we  ahonld 

have  come  into  constant  collision 
if  I  had  not  found  out  at  once  that 
inarmed  peace  was  our  best  posi- 
tion. Tiiere  are  so  many  things 
wlndi  I  wish  to  know  and  to  do, 
which  are  gaU  and  womnroodlo 
her.  She  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  consider  it  right  to  visit  the 
poor  in  cottages  in  the  country, 
but  not  in  lodgings  in  London.  »She 
ttinb  H  the  height  of  bad  taste 
to  wish  to  atady  art  as  an  artist, 
and  not  as  an  amateur ;  and  to  seek 
work  with  those  wlio  now  in  every 
part  of  England  are  helping  the 
poor,  raising  the  fallen,  nursing 
thenek,  and  who  ao  noblv  assert 
a  woman's  right  to  be  ana  to  do, 
as  well  as  to  suflfer,  she  pronounces 
mfftminina  and  ineligioaa.  I  was 
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therefore  earlj  obliged  to  assert 
the  independence  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  irksome  to 
me.  "It  is  only  Nellie's  way,"  is 
now  her  invariubio  answer  to  auv 
one  who  would  espoatvlate  with 
her  abont  me.* 

'  What  would  she  say  to  the  pre- 
sent pri»ject  which  fills  that  ]^etty 
little  heart  of  yours  f 

*  What  i'  said  Nellie,  blushing. 

'  WiaUng  toaettiie  part  of  Pron- 
dence  to  that  pemne  indlTidaaly 
John  Herbert.' 

'  To  prove  my  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  xinduess  to  me,  a  miserable 
little  orphan,  in  India;  to  repay 
him  for  naving  paid  oat  of  Ilia  own 
small  cadet's  pay  for  my  voyage  to 
England,  and  nursinj?  me  through 
a  long  illness  on  ijoiu-d.  A  lad  of 
twenty,  acting  the  part  of  mother 
to  a  puny,  wretched  HtHe  girl  of 
ten.   Can  1,  ought  I  to  forget  f 

'  Nay,  dont  cry,  Nell,  or  look  ao 
fierce.' 

'  If  my  nicmey,  that  money  which 
never  would  have  been  mine  but 
for  him,  can  be  of  use  to  him,  it 
aiiall  be  so  ;  though  he  shall  never 
know  that  ho  owes  Nell  anything; 
fw  has  forgotten  and  Nellie*8 
face  looked  very  sad. 

'How  to  aerre  him ia  tiie gnee- 
taon ;  he  will  die  at  his  easel,  XteU 
you ;  paint,  j)aint,  paint,  there  IS 
nothing  can  t«ike  him  away.' 

*  1  will  alter  that.' 

*  I  defy  vou,  Nell' 

*  We  shall  see.' 

The  next  day  Elton  went  to 
Herbert,  and  told  him  he  had  seen 
a  lady  who  wished  to  have  her  pic- 
ture taken. 

'  You  know  I  never  paint  por- 
traits.' 

*When  you  have  seen  her,  jrou 
will  speak  differently.  She  is,  I 
would  l>et  a  Iniiuired  to  one,  the 
very  model  you  want.' 

*I  doabtit:  a  model  ia  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  as  a  wife.  By  the  way, 
fancy  that  monkey,  Nell,  being|tOO 
tired  to  come  down  last  night. 

'Do  you  remember  Nell?  asked 
Elton,  who  felt  convinced  that 
Hefbert  had  forgotten  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  thought  of  Nell  just  as 
he  had  left  her  ten  yeais  pxe- 
vioufily. 
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'Of  doimtld* 

«yed  sxirl,  with 


I  Kttlc  black- 
no  C'xkI  fe.'itnre 
but  her  eyes  ;  tliin  aud  dftrk,  Mid 
as  sharp  as  a  needle.' 
'Sh^ifl  Tory  BMMsh  iltered,  then.* 

*  Ah !  she  has  probably  rounded 
off  into  an  indolent  Oriental  style  ; 
those  thin  children  nftoii  dn.  By 
the  "way,  when  1  w;i.s  .sketching  that 
column  at  Mrs.  Elton's,  1  caught 
d^ht  of  ft  bawl  holdiiig  bftck  a  cor- 
tain,  and  a  pair  of  darkofea»irkich 
I  liked  the  look  of.' 

*  To  what  kind  of  lisce  did  those 
•yes  belong  X 

'  Unmistakoably  Iteliaa' 
'That  is  tha  Tflty  pcnn;  aha 
Hyes  in  tha  aaaM  Maa  aa  Vf 

*And  wisiics  me  to  paint  her 
IK)rtrait^  That  will  do.  Hecs  is 
ft  tea  I  Aoidd  lika  to  pauit* 

'Gan  yon  speak  Italiaa» Mimf 

•After  a  fashion  yes.* 

The  next  day  Klton  escorted 
Nellie  to  Herbert's  studio. 

She  spoke  Italian,  and  arrange- 
ments were  mada  for  a  ts6^So%. 
Nellie's  affectionate  heart  was 
touche<l  by  the  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  studio,  and  by  Her- 
bert's evident  air  of  ill  health. 
Horbert  was  anehanlad  wHh  bar 
fwe  and  figure. 

'  Kureka  !'  he  said  to  his  friend  ; 
'though  the  type  of  the  face  is 
Italian,  there  is  something  in  its 
expression  which  is  precisely  what 
I  need.  EntbnaiaBm  yet  reCioeiioe^ 
ardour  yet  timidity,  pasaion  and 
yat  repose.' 

But  the  lady,  in  tixiuL,^  tiie  day 
and  hour  of  her  hrst  sitting,  said, 
in  a  gentle  bat  decided  tone^  Ibat 
^  first  few  aittmgamnalba  in  bar 
own  house. 

Herbert  was  airhast. 

•^AiK'h'io  son  pittore/  she  said, 
with  a  deepening  colour  and  depre- 
cating look;  ^and  yon  diall  lutTa 
all  tSa  light  and  as  nmob  of  the 
shade  aa  you  like.* 

Herbert  was  about  to  decline 
painting  the  picture  on  such  con- 
ditions, but  he  caught  the  tender 
flitting  binab  of  tbe  oval  cbeek,  tha 
yearning  in  tiie  ayea»aDd  be  waa 
eonquered. 

'At  all  events,' jwided  the  lady, 
'  1  will  sit  as  long  as  you  like  in 


my  oinibflli8%  tad  this  will  make 
up  for  pring  yon  tbe  tronble  ol 

coming  tn  ini\* 

He  assented,  and  so  it  was  ar> 
rBBgecu 

EltoB  was  present  dnring  tha 

sittings.  His  aunt  and  sisters 
very  rarely  at  any  time  invaded 
^Sellie's  own  rooms;  and  now  they 
were  at^rbed  in  the  duties  ot 
sight-seeing,  Jim  took  care  of 
Nellie;  and tbat waa onough.  They 
knew  she  was  sitting  for  her  por- 
trait, V)ut  knew  not  to  wlmm. 
Elton  was  amused,  and  perhaps 
afven  more  toacbed,  at  tbe  ntler  qih 
eonsdonsness  of  HeriMrt.  Nellie's 
colour  went  and  came  as  she  met 
his  eyes  exploring  with  calm  criti- 
cal observation  her  features  and 
the  oontour  of  her  face ;  but  he 
erldentiy  bad  no  ansnieioii  tibat 
be  bad  ever  looked  on  tnem  baforiu 
Jim  had  managed  the  affair,  and 
Herbert  was  quite  satisfied.  *  An 
Italian  who  lived  in  ViaGregoriana' 
was  all  he  knew  of  his  sitter. 

Tbey  all  spoke  Italian^  and 
tiioogb  Nellie  apoke  it  with  far 
more  fluency  than  the  two  gentle- 
men, there  w;is  a  want  of  ease  and 
spirit  in  the  conversation  which 
WMtually  placed  a  barrier  belweea 
them.  This  aided  the  deception. 
Had  Nellie  spoken  English, 'Her- 
bert would  have  probably  recog- 
nised something  of  the  voice  and 
manner  of  his  former /^rcrf^ee/  but 
aotiUmg  disgmsee  tbe  yoioe  more 
eflisctnally  tlian  the  use  of  another 
langunjje.  The  different  accents 
and  inliections  seem  entirely  to 
change  the  intonation.  Beside 
this,  ten  years,  from  ten  to  twenty, 
alter  a  bnman  bdng  wholly.  After 
tbat  the  progress  of  time  may  be 
traced,  but  the  features  remain  un- 
changed, and  the  expression  is  not 
materially  altered. 

Nellie  Spenoer  bad  worshipped 
as  a  fSoSA  tlie  generous  youth  w^ho 
had  proved  himself  such  a  friend 
to  her.  She  was  an  orphan  ;  her 
mother  had  died  in  giving  her 
birth,  and  her  father,  a  poor  subal- 
tern oiftcer,  had  kept  ber  with  him 
fat  Indiab  At  bis  death  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  sent  her  to  Cal- 
cutta, but  what  was  to  become  of 
her  afterwards  he  neither  knew  nor 
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•aae^.  Herbert  was  returning  t<» 
Engliuid  ;  he  knew  iicr  t.-itlit-r  well 
-^tOA,  in  fact,  a  distant  relative  o£ 

Ik.  fift  ksmw  thit  if  the  ^bM 

could  be  sent  to  Kagjud,  the  bad 

relatives  there  who  would  take 
char,L:e  of  her.  He  had  sold  out  of 
the  army,  tiuding  the  climate  and 
the  mode  of  life  iniiupportable  ^ 
and  hftving  ntidvvdtodmto  bw^ 
8elf  to  the  profesaon  ol  Mtltist, 
for  which  he  had  a  frr^at  love  and 
some  talent,  and  abainion  that  of  a 
military  man,  fur  which  he  had 
ai  mmabU  rei)ugnance,  he  had 
add  hia  comnmsiou  well,  and  waa 
in  possession  of  a  tolerable  sum  of 
muney  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
artistic  ^rndies.  He  very  gene- 
rously mude  Wie  of  part  of  tlnn 
aim  to  pay  for  NdTa  joonM!^  to 
fiiglaiid.  JohuHerbati?aha«rtwM 
as  kind  as  his  exterior  Wi\^  rough. 

Durin;;  the  voyage  the  diihl  was 
taken  ill,  and  he  had  nursed  her 
vi^tba  tmderest  care  and  aasi- 
daity.  It  was  not  aoctraordinary 
that  the  poor  little  orphan,  brother^ 
lew  and  sisterle.H.^,  clung  to  her 
flttiy  friend.  Her  iieart  was  almost 
llioJcw  when  they  parted.  He 
MnipMd  hir  to  » ipNiA^aunt^  who 
adouwlad^ed  her  claims  on  her 
when  she  ^^  a<  brought  in  person 
before  her,  but  who  would  never 
haFe  dreamed  of  making  any  in- 
apmaa  about  her  had  she  not  seen 
M  She  repaid  the  debt  to  Her- 
bert, and  WM  kind  to  Nellie. 
HerlHTt  then  set  oti'  for  Italv, 
where  he  had  remained  ever  bince, 

A  year  or  two  after  her  arrival 
fliKngiand,NeUie  had  been  adopted 
A  ckh  dd  hachtlnr  relatioa, 
vho  was  also  connected  with  Her- 
bert This  old  man  zaaoiTed  aho 
shuiild  be  his  lieiresd. 

Keiiie  had,  however,  spoken  60 
ytaifiiiiiitiffiiliy  <tf  tha  debt  of  gn^ 
teda  she  owed  Herbert,  and  the 
cbunis  he  had  on  all  who  professed 
to  love  her,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  pre- 
viously to  the  final  arrangement  of 
hm  testamentary  aJSair&  nad  writ- 
tentolam.  He  declared  hia  intitt- 
tion  of  leaving  all  he  possessed  to 
^^elhe,  and  at  the  same  time  rather 
coarsely  proposed  to  Herbert  that 
he  &lu>uld  uiarr>'  her  and  take  the 
iMw  cC  Spencef*  If  he  oonaeDtedy 


though  the  landed  property  was 
stric'ly  riitaiU'il  ou  the  olls]>ring  uf 
the  liiui  iiii^e,  a  laige  tium  of  money 
waa  divided  betiiMi  KeUie  and 
Efecbert,  into  two  independent 
.shares ;  if  he  refused,  the  whole 
fiirtune  wiis  Nellie's,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  annuity  which 
waa  settled  on  Herbert,  and  which 
ait  hie  death  was  meiiged  again  in 
the  propertv.  Herbert  waa  thai 
poor  but  independent. 

Nellie  did  nut  see  the  letter;  in- 
deed, &he  w;k>  ignorant  of  the  pro* 
poaitieii  till  Herbert's  refuaal  of  it 
came.  Hhi  answer  was  notahowa 
to  her,  but  she  was  told  its  purport, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  conceal 
his  annoyance  at  its  haughty  and 
resenliol  tone.  Herbert  had  been 
deeply  offended.  Hewioteaelfht 
felt  he  bad  been  nioitaUy  buniitodi 
To  his  chivalric,  romantic  nature^ 
tiie  bare  idea  oi  such  a  marriage 
waa  odiouii ;  and  coupled  as  it  waa 
with  tlie  notion  of  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward for  what  had  oeen  such  a 
labour  of  love  (the  service  he  bad 
rendered  Nellie),  his  indignation 
could  not  be  conlrulUd.  He  ex- 
prei»sed  a  wish  uevei'  lauie  to  hold 
may  coramnnii^ation  with  Mr.  or 
Miss  Spencer. 

Poor  Nellie  only  indistinctly 
heard  that  Herbert  had  preferred 
beggary,  so  Mr.  Spencer  termed  it, 
to  the  possession  of  an  enormous 
foctnae  ahared  with  her.  Uer 
IMUI^  me  not  mortified,  she  pos- 
.sessea  verj'-  little  of  tliat  irritable 
71"/ i  m<  Unuj-  rt  thistle  in  her  com- 
position, but  her  heart  waa  wouuded. 
She  felt  tiiat  eomebow  abe  atood 
in  Herbert^s  pkcc  1  lad  she  neirer 
come  to  England,  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
default  <»f  any  other  heir,  muM 
have  tlone  justice  to  Iferbert.  Her- 
bert's goodness  in  bringing  her  to 
KogUnd  had  brovi^t  about  this 
hittar  lasult.  But  how  to  atone 
was  the  difficulty,  for  during  his 
life-time  Mr.  Sj)eneer  prevented  all 
further  commuuiuatiun  with.  Her- 
bert 

At  his  death  she  was  left  to  ilio 

one  of  Mrs.  Elton,  and  to  the 
guardianship  of  James  Elton.  She 

was  of  age  at  eighteen,  l)ut  she 
was  to  reside  with  theiu,  if  uu- 

maixied,  till  the  ageof  twenly-oiMii 
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James  Elton  fell  in  love  des- 
perately ami  irretrievably  as  only 
»  midcUe-aged  bachelor  can  witn 
Nellie,  but  before  he  had  com- 
mitted liiniself,  he  had  discovered 
Nellie's  deep  interest  in,  and  ;^rate- 
ful  atiection  for  Herbert,  it  was 
not  yet  love,  but  Elton,  who  had 
long  known  the  wayward,  careless, 
bat  thorouRhl^  loveable  Herbert, 
could  well  oelieve  that  a  girl  thus 
prepared  by  gratitude  and  atlec- 
tionate  iutere^st,  only  reuuired  a 
personal  knowledge  of  tae  maa 
who  thus  filled  her  whole  thongbls^ 
to  give  him  her  whole  heart. 

i^ellie  had  admirers  —  wliat 
heiress  Las  not  ?  Nellie  had  lovers 
^what  girl  of  spirit  and  beauty  is 
without  themt  but  she  was  as 
callous  and  indi£ferent  to  tlie  Iioin- 

age  slie  received,  as  if  she  had  been 
eighty  instead  of  ei.L^liteen.  Her 
one  absorbing  dream  was  to  serve 
Herbert,  ana  compensate  in  Mni 
for  the  injustice  done  blm  by  Mr, 
Bpenoer. 

She  consulted  James,  She  would 
have  purelia>etl  cvory  picture  Her- 
bert had  painted,  she  would  have 
giyen  him  oommissioiis  for  afotme 
series  of  pictures  which  wonld 
have  occupied  a  life-time  to  com- 
plete, and  slie  woidd  have  insisted 
on  pacing  all  in  advance.  But  this 
was  impossible  I  John  Herbert 
would  not  sell  his  sketches  or  un- 
dertake commissions.  One  or  two 
of  his  pictures  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sell,  but  it  was  ludierous 
to  observe  the  hardship  it  was  to 
bim  to  part  witih  tbem.  Stern 
necessity  had,  however,  imperi- 
ously demanded  the  sacritiee,  but 
he  had  been  known  U)  refuse  a 
large  sum  from  persons  who  had 
disgusted  him  by  want  of  know- 
ledge of  art,  and  he  would  part 
for  a  mere  trifle  with  his  most 
cherished  performance  to  some  true 
connoisseur  or  acute  critic. 

After  all,  the  value  of  mouey  is 
but  relative,  and  there  was  not 
much  it  could  do  for  Herbert. 
His  indifference  to  it  was  absolute. 

When  Nellie  was  twenty  she 
begged  Mrs.  Elt(»n  to  go  abr<)a<l. 
James  had  been  iu  iiome  the  whole 
winter,  bis  annt»  aiaten,  and  Miss 
8penoer  arrived  there  in  April 


The  first  two  sittings  passed  olf 
in  the  most  harmonious  maimer, 
and  Nellie's  inoognito  was  strictly 
kept  At  the  end  of  the  Moond 

she  petitioned  for  two  more  in  her 
own  house.  Herbeithesitatedy  but 
iiualU^  complied. 

'The  iiM^t  is,]  he  said,  apologizing 
Ibr  having  hesitated,  as  he  entered 
the  room  for  the  fourth  sitting,  *I 
am  in  a  state  of  perfect  bewilder- 
ment. During  the>e  three  sittings 
during  which  i  have  been  abseut. 
and  duiin|f  that  afternoon  when  I 
aiOcompanied  you  to  the  LndOTOi, 
my  landlord  has  been  making  tlie 
most  astonishing  and  unheard  o£ 
revolutions  in  my  apartment  and 
studio.  Carpet  aud  matting  have 
besn  put  down,  curtains  have  been 
put  up,  he  has  hung  tapestry  on 
the  walls,  absolutely  good  and 
tastefully  chosen,  and  1  think  if  I 
do  not  remain  immovable  iu  my 
studio,  it  will  false  only  a  ftfw  days 
more  to  transform  it  into  a  palace. 
Cinderella's  godmother  wjvs  a  goose 
eomjiared  to  my  miracle-working 
padrone.  Vou  would  no  longer 
laugh  at  my  disorderly  den,  Eltou, 
now ;  and  I  am  in  terror  if  I  am 
absent  much  longer,  that  he  will 
actually  invade  the  studio  itself 
and  put  it  in  order.' 

Nellie  and  Elton  both  laughed 
at  this  dimax :  but  Nellie  was  de- 
lighted to  find  bow  totally  unsus- 
picious Herbert  was  of  the  cause 
of  these  changes.  {She  had  confided 
her  wishes  to  her  maid  Anninii, 
with  cartt  biatuJie  as  to  expense, 
and  witb  the  strictest  oommaiuli 
to  be  secret.  How  Annina  bad 
persuaded  the  landlord,  she  knew 
not,  but  she  herself  had  chosen, 
and  Annina  liiul  made  the  curtains, 
carpets,  &c.y  which  were  to  change 
a  cold  unb«dtfay  ttpsrtment  into  a 
comfortable  oua  xhe  padrone  bad 
mended  windows,  closed  two  un- 
necessary- tloors,  and  oi)ened  an 
additional  one.  The  large  loggia 
whieh  nm  in  front  of  the  bed-room 
and  sitting-room  bad  been  deco- 
rated with  a  gay  matting — the  vine 
which  grew  in  rich  profusion  over 
it  had  been  pruneil  and  cut  till  it 
admitted  air  and  light,  and  the 
wbole  parapet  of  the  l(Mcgia  was 
now  covered  with  red  ]&uflca&- 
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shaped  terra-cotte  ¥aM8  fiUed  witJi 
tiie  spike-leaved  cactuses  and  aloes 
whicn  arc  so  eh anict eristic  of  Rome. 
Even  tli<Hi^'h  the  studio  itself  had 
nut  iL^eeu  touched,  the  window  had 
bM  cleaned,  a  new  emtain  hung 
before  it,  and  the  gfOlind  ll*d  been 
carefully  and  elaborately  scoured, 
there  were  more  chairs  in  it,  and  a 
luge  'armoire,'  in  which  some  of 
the  heterogeneous  articles  had  been 
dqKwited. 

Annina  had  simply  told  the 
padrone  that  these  alterations  were 
commanded  by  a  relative  of  Her- 
bert's, but  that  Herbert  was  so 
eeenlneit  mnrt  be  donewttlmt 
Us  knowledge,  and  the  padioiie 
must  take  the  merit  or  blame  on 
himself.  He  was  onlv  too  willing 
to  do  so  at  the  rate  lie  was  paid 
for  evervthiug,  and  with  the  know- 
kd^  taat  eome  what  would,  the 
articles  would  remain  in  his  bouse. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  quite  will in?:^ 
to  gratify  any  whim  of  those 
'fuzi,  gl  IiijglesL* 
^  fbe  moming  before  the  first  sit- 
tiog  wbieh  was  to  be  in  his  own 
boue,  Herbert  had  breakfasted  at 
the  Caffe  Gr^o.  He  breakfa.sted 
there  when  ho  brefikfiisted  at  all. 
There  was,  as  usual,  a  plentiful 
iBMrnblageolartiBts;  beaidedand 
wmsUched  men  ol  all  ages  and 
coentries ;  spruce  Endishmen, 
neat  even  at  that  hour,  and  looking 
as  if  they  had  never  left  the  small 
>nd  symmetrical  domestic  parlours 
of  their  natiTe  land,  though  yearn 
and  years  had  passed  in  tnis  law- 
less wandering  life ;  long  haired 
Danes,  burly,  reckless-looking 
IVeDcnmen,  drinking  wine  instead 
ef  ooflee;  mlf-willed  and  pugna- 
dona  Americans,  with  surreptitious 
tobacco  swelling  in  their  cheeks, 
but  all  with  an  air  of  life,  indi- 
viduality, and  self-reliance,  if  also 
fif  self-assertion,  which  gave  them 
aeoBlertibly  the  pebn  Ofer  the 
assemblages  in  the  Cafl^  Nuoyo  or 
any  other  in  which  languid  and 
wearied  travellers  or  etfete  i:'onti- 
ficak  assembled. 

Tbe  great  English  senlptor,  who 
has  never  missed  his  morning  cup 
of  a)ffee  at  the  Caflfe  Greco  for 
DiorH  years  than  one  likes;  to  re- 
ii^ber,  when  one  also  considers 


of  wbat  value  is  tliat  fife  to  arb 

was  there,  delivering  as  usual  some 
of  his  tei-se  and  pithy  axioms  with 
his  decide<l  yet  simple  manner. 
The  forcible  enunciation  of  a  man 
who  has  sought  for  Truth  patlentlj 
and  honestly,  and  expresses  what 
he  has  found  fearlessly  and  ]>osi- 
tively.  He  and  Herbert  were  great 
allies.  Herbei-t  had  a  profound 
▼eneration  for  Qibson.  Gibson  re- 
OQgniaed  and  proclaimed  Uerbeit*8 
talents,  and  respected  his  character. 

The  conversation  turned  on 
beauty^  and  Gibson  s])oke  with  an 
enthusiasm  (ever-young)  of  the 
beanty  of  a  lady  wbo  bad  htely 
arrived  at  Bome,  a  Miss  Spenoer. 

*  She  has  the  most  winning  face,* 
he  said,  *  a  charming  playful  smile, 
and  with  these  very  feminine  at- 
tractions she  combines  a  brow  and 
a  pose  of  the  head  I  have  nefer 
seen  but  in  the  purest  Qreek  type. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  alone  could 
pidnt  such  a  face,  at  once  so  rehoed 
and  so  intellectual*' 

*  1^  is  a  lieh  beircea,'  mid  one 
of  the  other  artiste,  *  and  is  going 
to  be  married  to  a  relation,  or 
guardian,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
James  Elton,  a  good  fellow,  but 
plain,  and  much  older  tliuu  she  is.* 

Herbert  tamed  Toond.  It  seemed 
stnnge  to  bear  little  Nell  ao  spoken 
of. 

*They  say,'  added  another,  'that 
she  h*'is  come  to  ilonic  with  the 
most  generous  intentions  towards 
artists.  She  is  going  to  fill  a  gallery 
with  pictures.' 

The  conversation  turned  off  in 
another  direction.  The  moniing' 
assemblage  dispersed,  and  Herbert 
wentbomei  He  was  delighted  that 
it  was  to  be  tbe  first  sitting  in  his 
own  house.  He  was  rather  glad 
on  that  account  that  the  sitting- 
room,  which  opened  into  his  studio 
on  one  side  and  into  his  bed-room 
on  the  other,  had  beoi  so  adorned 
hy  his  padrone ;  for  now  it  was  a 
pretty  and  picturesque  room.  He 
further  decorated  it  with  a  few 
flowers  placed  on  the  table  near 
whidi  the  young  lady  was  to  sit. 

He  was  working  at  tbe  pictnie. 
and  thinking  with  somewhat  of 
wounded  feelings  of  Elton's  want 
of  conhdence  in  hiiu.  They  had 
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IkkI  TQAny  discnssions  abont 
Buimage,  and  James  had  s*)  re- 
proached ikrl»ert  fur  euttin:,' him- 
self oil  from  <4il  Hssociatiou  wiih 
tbe  Spenewi  praviow  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  death,  and  had  so  offeM 
hinted ,  even  1  a  t  e  I  y,  at  tlj  e  ad  vai  1 1  a  crcs 
of  such  a  marrini^e  for  him  -  Her- 
bert), that  his  hp  curkd  iii  eicom  at 
the  eridtnt  want  of  openness  and 
itraigiitforwardness  in  Jim.  What 
was  lie  $irMd  of  1  There  could  be 
110  chaiicp  of  r'valry.  F.ti  ry  feei- 
ng/ nt  HerlxTt  ^  tit'Mr'  iiltsorbed 
ILL  lac  young  italiou  with  whom 
1m  had  kldy  beoome  aoquiMnifid, 
^vh(  >  was  an  entird  ttnmgo'  to  him, 
of  ^v hu.se  very  name  he  was  igno- 
rant, ami  yet  to  whom,  ])y  the  line 
intuition  of  love,  he  knew  he  was 
bound  by  the  ciiuidB  oi  tlie  most 
«otire  sympathy  and  tho  moot  in- 
tim at e  comprehensi*  m.  Poor  little 
Nellie  !  he  could  n<^t  help  sniilinff 
at  the  luliiiiring,  aliiitist  revere]iti?u 
way  iu  which  he  had  heard  her 
motioned.  How  often  kad  she 
sat  on  his  knee  or  slqpt  in  his  arms 
— how  often,  little  mionkey,  had 
she,  in  the  waywardnf**?*?  of  illnrs-^, 
refubed  to  take  food  but  from  liis 
hand.  It  waa  strauge,  but  he  could 
not  imagine  how  she  oodd  have 
developed  into  this  rardy  beentiful 
womanhood.  At  all  events,  he 
would  endeavour  to  see  her,  and 
judge  himseh',  une  of  these  days. 
After  all,  she  had  no  part,  probably, 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  insulting  offer^  and 
for  the  sake  of  Aold  lang  syne 
he  wonhl  be  glad  to  shake  hand?? 
with  her  ai,'ain,  J^ut  all  tiiese 
thoughts  were  put  to  ilight  as  he 
heard  a  carriage  stop,  and  saw  hia 
beantifiil  modd  step  ont  of  it  and 
enter  the  house. 

Nellie  lia>l  bnuvtrht  Annlna,  for 
Jim  wa.^  engaged.  Whrn  they 
enfcei-ed  the  houf^  Herbert'ij  land- 
lord met  them  on  the  ataiia,  aaid 
after  a  low  bow  to  NeOie,  entered 
into  a  loni^  wldspered  conversation 
with  Aniiin.'i,  and  followed  them 
to  the  door  of  iierl>ert'«  Btudio. 
Herbert  o}^)ened  it,  and  observed 
with  Burpriae  that  the  man  stood 
Ibr  a  few  minntea  on  the  threshold, 
and  seemed  pointing  out  to  Annina 
the  inijirovements  and  alterations 
in  the  room^,  and  between  each  he 


made  a  low  bow  in  the  direction  of 

Nellie,  but  he  was  soon  ?o  busy 
plaein;,:  lier,  and  |)reparin;jr  fur  his 
wui'k,  that  he  thought  no  mora  of 

flignffr  Bnirifaaft'i  iuwwmt>d : 


The  sittini:^  commenced ;  .ind 
rUrbert,  in  his  shtw,  coneet,  hut 
itoniewhul  ^iiii  lUilian,  begait  s>i>eak- 
ing  o€  the  picture  for  whiek  1m 
had  asked  her  to  $a!L  He  had  ai» 
ready,  from  his  own  portrait  of 
sketched  in  the  prineipal  li^rtire, 
and  it  wa^  a  beautiful  and  .spirited 
ak^^  He  pointed  out  to  her  an 
engravinff  be  had  of  BchcffM 
*(3iiistaa  Cbnsolator,'  and  and 
that  the  idea  of  his  picture  liad  lK*eii 
iu  s.  line  measure  sup-jrcsted  by  it. 

lie  wlslied  to  paint  an  apotheosis 
of  woman,  not  ouly  ai»  ilm  danghteTy 
wife,  motDer,  bnt  thnmsli  theea  to- 
hitiona  to  an  individual,  to  typify 
her  greater  ministrat  ions  to  hnma- 
nity.  He  wished  to  enilmdy  in  one 
beautiful  woman  that  feininiue 
element  which  (granted  fair  play 
and  aoope)  would,  he  conceived, 
thorougldy  modify  the  world,  and 
which,  acting  side  by  side  with 
man,  would  refine  art  into  btsauty, 

Scnetrate  life  with  light,  crowu 
nr  with  lova:  a  leanatiaB  of 
that  grand  figmra  which  St.  John 
foresaw  "  t'ne  woman  elothed  with 
the  sun,  and  crowned  the 
stars.* 

Nellie's  eyes  dUated  as  she  li«- 
t^ned.  HeroertwaaaarBeafc,thoii|^ 
fancifiU ;  eloquent,  if  imaginative  ; 
and  there  were  clmrds  in  Nellie's 
heart  which  thrille*.!  as  lie  i:ipoke  on 
this  exalted  theme.  TJie  rapt  ex- 
peitkm  on  \m  face  gave  it  a  sub> 
lime,  unearthly  look,  wluch  stiQ 
better  suited  thejucturc ;  and  Her- 
bert was  more  and  more  enehanted. 
He  was  no  longer  iinent :  i;e  s>tani- 
uiered,  he  hesitate ;  aud  liie  end 
of  his  conversation  would  ka^ 
heen  totally  unworthy  the  com* 
mencenient;  for  it  changed  from 
r^cticralities  to  individualities,  from 
manhood  to  the  especial  man  w  ho 
was  then  and  there  declaring  liis 
own  love,  and  hoping,  aaking,  im* 
ploring  hers,  when  at  that  very 
moment  a  knock  wa??  heard,  and 

 -Mrs.  Klton  and  her  d*Mightain 

entered ! 
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Then  wm  no  escape.  Both  Her- 
bert ad  Kcllie  remembered  it  was 
the  veiy  day  Herbert  had  asked 
Mrs.  Elton  to  come  a  month  pre- 
Tioit^ly,  00  that  she  was  dam  son 

'  MVliy,  NeUie.  wiio  woiOd  have 
flttQglKlitf  saia  the  ymmgest  girl, 

vho  was  talkative,  and  rather 
Mil^rar.  *You  never  told  us  it  was 
Jim  js  friend,  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was 
painting  your  picture,' 

'  He  m&  Boeceeded  well,' 
sAid  MrBL  KlftaD,  in  a  patronizing 
t'lH',  fu?sTTig  np  t<^  the  easel  ;  *  but 
rather  an  idealized  portrait,  i 
siiould  say.' 

Kcllie  w»  fiteral^  biMtJiIew 
vitk  omrfasion.  Hemtt^  strange 
tft  -ay,  was  the  first  to  recover  him- 
sol:.  He  looked  more  stern  than 
she  c^iuld  have  tliouglit  iKkssilde. 
A  muu  wko  lias  been  \v;ilking  in  a 
•oiling  sunn^  prairie,  and  who^ 
vidumt  waraing,  falls  enddenly 
into  an  ambush  which  an  enemj* 
hn^:  [  re[>;ired  for  him,  may  wear 
sueli  a  luok. 

He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Elton,  and 
aid,  'I  mys^  do  not  think  the 
picture  has  done  justice  to  the 
original  in  all  point??.  To  ensure 
saccesa  and  province  a  true  likeness 
voald  r^juire  a  profounder  com- 
pTefaeaeum  of  art  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to.* 

There  was  a  double  mcanint^  in 
these  word-,  whicli  hit  home. 
Nellie's  face  was  covered  witk  in- 
dignant blurihes,  but  bhe  could  not 
speak.  She  felt  that  BioBt  humi* 
llathi^of  idl  feelings  to  a  womaiu 
that  sue  was  in  a  fal?c  pn«?ition,ana 
could  not  extricate  herself  from  it. 

*I  understand  now,  cuutiuued 
Ifci.  Elton,  *why  Jim  and  you 
We  been  more  uian  usually  con- 
fidential and  mysteiious  the  last 
^eek  or  two.  i&  this  picture  for 
himf 

'Yes,  j^es^*  said  Nellie,  impa- 
Isently,  wishmg  herself  a  hundred 

miles  off. 

But  all  wa??  not  over  yet.  Jane 
Elton  had  l>eeii  oerupying  herself 
bjf  Iwkiiig  about  her  at  the  rooms 
TO  furniture.  S^e  now  ran  back 
^*  Nellie,  while  Herbert  stood  by 
Mrs.  Elton,  as  she  was  ftminiiiing 
tbe  sketches  in  a  portfolb. 


*  I  see  now,*  she  said,  *  why  An* 
nina  and  you  have  been  so  busy 
sewing  curtains  and  el  loosing  eafi- 
pets  and  taiiestrj'.  Could  not  your 
ladysliip  come  to  a  studio  till  yoa 
had  lurnished  it  f 

Hiis  was  said  in  a  load  wyq>cr. 
andKellie  hoped  Herbert  had  not 
heard  it. 

*  You  are  a  good,  kind  creature, 
Nell,'  rattled  on  the  unsiisjucious 
girL  Hhat*s  the  truth.  Jim  told 
me  Mr.  HerlMrt  oii«^t  to  haT«  had 
your  fortune,  but  for  Mr.  Spenoei^ 
whim  ai)out  the  name, and  tbsdyoil 
want  to  make  it  up  to  him.* 

Nellie  could  hear  uo  more.  She 
jumped  up ;  she  could  not  endure 
the  aeemng  look  fixed  on  her. 

*  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  think  I 
l^enr  ♦he  carna^re,'  j^lie  said, and pvl 
on  iier  hat  and  veil. 

It  was  the  carriii^e,  and  James 
Elton  was  in  it  When  he  entered 
the  studio  he  saw  that  all  was  dis- 
eovered,  and  tliat  Herbert  looked 
fearfully  an;;ry.  Of  ail  tiie  fore- 
gone insinuations  whicii  made  the 
truth  so  inexpressibly  bitter  to  him, 
Jim  was  entirely  ignorant 

Nellie  looked  timidly  towards 
Herbert  as  she  moved  to  the  door. 

*Onr  sittiu;.^s  are  over,' he  said, 
as  he  bo\ve(l  coldly  to  her.  *I 
will  s^il  yv  u  the  pietare  in  albw 
days.' 

'  Is  it  finishedf  a6kedMr8.£ltOB, 

*  Quite  fini«5hcd.' 

'Wait,  Neii;  we  will  go  with 
you.' 

James  handed  in  the  ladies  and 
returned.    Herbert  was  painting 

with  ojeat  zeal. 

'Are  you  vexed,  Johnf 

'  Wliy  r  «aid  Herbert,  carelessly. 
*  Miss  Bpenoer  wished,  no  doubt,  to 
be  yery  kind,  but  she  has  mistaken 
the  object  of  her  benevolence,  and 
lennfe.ss  the  motive  of  her  masque- 
rade is,  and  will  pr«il>abiy  always 
reaiaiu,  a  my&tery  to  me ;  but  of 
oonrse  that  is  no  reason  whj  I 
should  be  vexed.' 

'But  you  look  so,  John.' 

*  Are  you  and  1  ijieuds,  Jimf 

*  Are  w  u  not  f 

*Why  could  you  not  haye  told 

mef 

Heibert  referred  to  Elton's  en- 
gagement, but  Elton  understood 
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him  aa  to  the  identity  of  thapaendo* 

Italian  nnd  Ndlic. 

*T  ]»ruinis((l  I  would  not— ♦ 
^iii  a  wiiiiii,  that'.'*  idl.' 

'It  doQB  not  matter  now.' 

Hetbert  trinl  to  say  sometbing 
about  wislicH  for  their  happiness, 
but  a  Ugbtneaa  in  his  throat  choked 
hiuL 

*  If  you  only  knew,  John,  how 
she  wishes  to  serve  yon—' 

^Thanks.  No  man  or  woman 
living  baa  a  light  to  confer  fitTonra 

on  me.* 

His  eyes  tlaj^hed  with  haughty 
indignaOon. 
The  fibct  18,  aa  Browning  aaya, 

*  Whosoever  loves  must  be  in  some 
sort  god  ur  worsJiipper,  queen  or 
page and  most  ul  us,  wlien  we 
love,  choose  what  seems  the  royal 
part--4liat  of  giving.  But  it  k 
mora  diTine  in  some  cases  to  sub- 
mit to  receive.  And  Herliert  luid 
a  nature  noble  enough  to  have 
beeu  contented  with  tlie  subordi- 
nate one^  had  Nellie  loved  him; 
Imt  Nellie  was  betrothed  to  Elton, 
and  it  wa^;  intolerahle  to  him  to  be 
indebted  to  her. 

'When  does  Mia.  Elton  leave 
Borne? 

*  In  a  week  or  ten  daja— it  is  not 

finally  settled.' 

Herbert  remained  silent  and 
went  on  working  with  a  ferocious 
kind  of  vigour,  and  J  im  thouglit  it 
beet  to  leave  nim,  as  he  obtained 
nothing  hnt  monosyllabic  repliea 
to  his  remarks. 

A  few  days  afterwards  ^fiss 
Spencer  received  lier  portrait  With 
it  were  two  extiuiaitely  tiuished 
landscapes,  fhuned  in  the  moat 
elaborate  and  artistic  carving,  and 
a  note  containing  theae  few  linee : 

'I  shall  be  gUd  if  yon  think 
these  pictures  will  acqmt  my  debt 

to  you.  I  v,  i  !i  you  every  happi- 
ness, and  ;im  ii'joiiod  that  at  last 
you  periuiL  me  to  do  so  iii  your 
tme  character.  FarewelL 

•joBNHBBsnei.' 

No  answer  was  sent  to  this  lett»; 
bnt  JameSy  who  fbnnd  Nellie  in 

tears  over  it,  went  to  John  to  ex- 
postulate \v i 1 1 1  1 1  i n I.  1 1  e  foil  M ( I  the 
atudiu  locked ;  tlie  artist  hud  gone 
to  Albano. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  week  afterwards  "Elton  called 
agniii,  and  found  that  Uerbert 
had  returned.  He  waa  looking 
dreadfully  ilL  and  James  could  see 

the  traces  or  many  strug;sdes  and 
much  mental  as  well  aa  physical 
suffering  on  hii»  i'iico. 

When  he  entered  the  studio, 
Herbert  was  standing  before  the 
sketch  of  Nellie  as  'Notre  Damede 
bon  8e('<»ur>^ ;'  ])ut  he  turned  away 
savagely  and  overed  it.  It  was 
torture  to  luiii  liiat  Jim  should  bee 
what  a  fool  he  waa.  He  had  ao 
BComcd  love,  and  now — no,  no, 
it  could  not  be  love  he  would 
forget  it  entirely,  and  devote  him- 
self more  diligently  than  ever  to 
art 

'I  thought  you  were  to  leaTe 
Rome  thia  week,  Elton  T 
'  I  am  not  dreaming  of  going 

awav'.' 

'  1  thought  you  accompauicd  your 
annt  and  eiateiaf  • 
'  No,  1  am  going  to  stay.' 

There  was  a  silence,  and  a  look 
of  pain  paesed  orer  Herbert'a 

face. 

*  Why  do  you  stay,  Jim  f 
^Becanee  I  am  aozionB  about 

aome  one  in  Rome.' 

Herbert  did  imt  answer,  but  the 
compression  of  Ids  ]i)>s  and  the 
contraction  of  ids  forehead  ahowed 
how  much  he  suffered. 

*  Come  to  England,  John.' 

*  You  know  it  is  impossible.  Do 
your  cousins  and  Miss  H^TlflUr 
leav<!  Kunie  this  week  f 

ills  lip  blanched  as  he  said  the 
word  Spencer. 

*In  a  weeky  I  think,  or  there- 
abouts.' 

'  And  you  do  not  go  with  theml' 

*  No.' 

*  How  short  and  surly  you  are;, 
Jim.* 

*  Don't  provoke  me,  Herbert.' 
*Dcar  old  fellow,'  said  Hcrhert, 

in  the  boyish  and  «  aressing  tone 
which  mingled  with  his  more 
aerioua  mooda,  'I  know  yon  are 
yexed  with  me,  and  yet  you  are 
going  to  brave  the  summer  heat, 
which  you  so  dislike,  because  you 
think  as  dl  of  my  state  of  health 
as  I  do  myself.   1  am  not  liic  culd> 
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blooded  wretch  yon  think  me.  I 
accept  your  kindness,  and  thank 
yoa  for  it  from  my  heart.' 

luMi  Eltoii  mored,  but  h» 
mt  too  serknaly  displeased  to 
answer.  He  merely  nodded,  and 
left  the  studio,  muttering  that 
Nellie  expected  hini.  He  thought 
Herbert  was  a  brute  to  Nellie,  and 

Et  . .  .  .  After  ha  was  gone, 
erbcrt  sat  for  a  fevr  miniitea  m 
deep  thought ;  he  then  rose,  and 
again  uncovering  Nellies  picture, 
stood  before  it. 

*  Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours,* 
he  murmured,  'but  not  for  me. 

He  would  not  look  again,  and 
tarniiiL:  resolutely  away,  he  Siit 
dovvu  to  the  stiicly  he  wished  to 
fimsli.  In  the  btudy,  ho  hud  put 
m  the  broken  oolmnn,  with  the 
passion-flower  crowning  it,  which 
ne  had  sketched  at  Ikirs.  Eltoirs. 
Hie  train  of  tllou^rht  which  it 
roused  was  ttx)  painful,  and  he  put 
it  aside.  John  Herbert  was  in  love 
at  kst;  bat  his  pride  had  been 
winded  to  the  quick.  That 
Kelhe,  happy  in  her  engagement 
with  James,  should  seek  to  play 
the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  to  him, 
vaa  imeDdiirable.  Blton'a  kind- 
anaitsBlf  was  a  torture  in  certain 
moods.  He  had  just  now,  acting 
on  the  im])ulse  of  the  niouieiit, 
a'  (v].ti  1  aiul  tliankcd  him  for  his 
kiuauciiJi ;  now,  it  was  a  positive 
pam  to  look  fonrud  to  the  time 
idm  Jim  and  he  ahould  be  left 
llene,  Jim  eating  out  his  heart  in 
impatience  for  the  time  to  come  for 
hini  to  be  free  to  return  to  Nellie, 
and  she  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
eonsommation  of  her  happineea, 
which  his  death  was  to  seal. 

*I  feel  I  shall  not  detain  him 
lon^,'  he  muttered. 

tie  was  profoundly  miserable, 
iit  sfi^lad  htm  nothing  in  tiiia 
mood.  That  life  which  was  to  haTo 
been  consecrated  to  a  spiritual  idea 
aloiie,  v,;ls  ebbing  away  ;  and  as  it 
ebbed,  the  weakness  t>f  his  nature 
inade  him  sigh  weakly  for  human 
Aetion  and  earthly  tiea,  and  the 
hnnger  of  the  heart  became  un- 
appeasable just  as  all  chance  of 
satisfying  it  was  over.  No  man 
mmi  cultivate  one  part  of  hi^ 
Mtm  alMie,  or  hie  wHl  hsve  a 


heavy  debt  to  pay;  and  perhaps 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
bankrupt  of  suocess  in  his  most 
eheriahed  aima.  the  latat  and 
hitherto  unemployed  foreea  of  his 
being  will  arise  and  demand  A  stem 

reckoning. 

Herbert  sat  for  8onie  time  lost 
in  the  fluctuation  of  his  feelings ; 
but  the  heat  became  so  aoilbeatinfl. 
hia  power  of  commanding  himaffi 
was  80  overcome  by  physical  weak- 
ness, atlded  to  mental  torture,  that 
ho  fouud  he  could  not  work.  He 
thought  the  fresh  air  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  wotdd  revive  liim.  He  left 
his  studio,  and  jumping  into  a 
Jiacir,  tohl  the  coachman  to  drive 
out  of  the  Porta  Sahara.  He  had 
entirely  forgotten  it  was  the  first 
of  May,  and  that  It  was  the  day 
the  Qennan  artists  celebrate  by  a 
procession  and  a  pic-nic  in  the 
Campagna.  His  coachman,  how- 
ever, had  not  forgotten  it,  and  he 
poshed  on  lus  poor  jaded,  wearied 
hacks  till  they  reached  a  large 
assembly  of  persons  who  had  met 
on  that  ])art  of  the  plain  which  Is 
near  Poussin's  rocks. 

Every  year  the  (Jerman  artists 
and  stiraents  hold  a  meny  festival 
in  the  open  air,  in  aoraeptetnresqne 
part  of  the  Qimpagna.  They  keep 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fatlierland.  They 
wear  medieval  fancy  dresses,  they 
have  a  president  entfajroned  on  a 
fanciful  car,  and  all  are  decorated 
with  swords,  or  rather  witli  scab- 
bards, fur  the  weaj)on  inside  is  a 
very  bloodless  one, — a  mere  wooden 
blade,  with  the  device,  'Thon  shidt 
not  kill*  emblasoned  in  huge 
Gothic  cliaracters  on  it. 

It  depends  a  good  deal  on  who 
is  presiuent  how  the  lesta  goes  off ; 
but  when  it  ia  a  popular  member 
of  the  fraternil^  of  artists,  or  one 
who  has  a  spirit  of  invention,  or 
rather  of  organization,  nothing  can 
be  i^aycr  or  more  pleasant  than  thiii 
Mav  holiday. 

&i|^l  oolonrs,  pretty  women, 
pictoresqiie  costumes ;  over  all,  the 
Roman  sky.  with  its  serene  and 
changeless  olue  ;  beneath  all,  the 
earth,  with  its  c^irpet  of  wild 
flowers  and  tender  vernal  grass : 

tad  aioand  allf  that  balmgr>  Inda 
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iir  wliicli  it  is  a  positive  ^ajfi^ 
menl  to  famthe^  uid  wloaii  mom 
to  soothe  aormr  M  mnoh  «i  it 

heals  pain. 

Theu  there  are  all  sorts  (  »f  j^iiiues, 
races,  ruuuiug  in  sadLs,  ieapiug, 
wrestliiig;  the  Teatonic  element 
iiwrtiM  itaell  forcibly  partly  in 
thM6  luuetie  iport&  pi^fy  in  that 
exquisite  music  winch  ift  heild 
after  tlie  iioiso  lias  ceased. 

At  tliis  particular  febU  waa  pre- 
•nt  aa  English  lady  who  Ind 
baen  ouce  a  <  <  leiirat^  queen  of 
song,  both  ill  ItiUy  and  England, 
^e  was  an  arti.st,  by  God  s  gift  as 
well  as  by  hereditary  claim,  and 
the  artisUi  present  were  de^iirous  of 
ndaiing  Mr  dve  h<»nage. 
AfUnr  tha  jMBl  dinuv,  whiik 
at  eaten  pio-nio  fashion  on  the 
ffrass,  about  a  dozen  young  men 
oisappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  with  a  sodden  bunt  of  ioaiidl, 
the  beaatifal  well  tntored  voices 
tans  a  duns  n"id  lor  tha 
occasion. 

Surely  music,  like  colour,  is  one 
of  God  s  especial  chuaitieji.  Use 
mi^t  shape  form,  and  sound  ba 
iataUigible  in  words,  but  what  a 
grey  dund)  world  it  v.  ould  theu  be. 
Now,  if  we  seek  for  beauty  for  the 
eye,  comes  colour  to  enchant 
us ;  if  we  seek  for  beauty  for  the 
ear.  we  are  laivkhed  by  iiiflk>dy» 
ana  thus  to  man  it  is  ^ven  not 
only  to  live,  but  to  eiyoy.  The 
voices  swt  lied  in  full  accord,  then 
sank,  and  the  echoes  prulongtkl  the 
sweet  cadeuoa  till  every  heart  was 
stirred  with  the  pasaoiiata  flMlatt- 
sboly  of  the  strain. 

One  person  in  a  group  among 
the  listeners  was  moved  to  tears. 
Nellie,  with  Mrs.  Elton  and  her 
daoi^tmwaspitaMik  Themusio 
had  touched  Ksr  as  few  things 
could  have  done,  and  her  tears  fell 
fast.  .She  moved  away,  and  wan- 
dered over  the  fitaas  till  she  found 
she  had  leaehed  tha  other  aide  of 
the  nonnd  at  the  foot  ol  which  all 
the  oomiMuiy  waa  asaembled. 
It  was  a  resjute  to  her  to  find  her- 
self idone^  and  she  went  ou,  till  ahe 
stood  behind  a  clump  uf  trees, 
idbkh  entiielj  ahvt  oat  fkroin  hsr 
the  reveUers  below,  though  fn^ 
•    '  Gram  tibi  ^ 


fosa  with  a  sweetness  made  uioi^ 
toodliing  by  the  brsalrs  —4  fSMoa 
eaused^  Ihadistaiisit 

Nellie  yn»  in  a  very  despondent 
state  of  mind.  She  had  tailed  in 
her  plan,  and  failure  is  always 
bitter.  Nellie  waa  a  charming 
creatora ;  but  ektfsnaf  latatiuas^ 
let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  are 
often  self-willed  and  proutl.  Nellie 
was  very  proud,  and  slie  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  liud  herself 
baffled;  naj,  it  aa«Md  Vkm 
being  twice  r^ccted.  Yea:  tha 
ugly  thcmght  would  come ;  sba 
tunieil  pale  iis  she  reflected  on  it, 
and  then  the  pxdenes.s  gave  way  to 
a  warm  indignant  blush.  It  never 
oeconed  to  Nettie  that  any  one 
aould  iiilaniilwrtaiid  her  relatioiia 
with  James.  He  was  her  brother, 
her  guardian,  her  old  friend  (not 
such  an  old  friend  as  Herbert, 
ttiough) ;  bnt  aodi  a  staid,  steady 
faUofW  ooold  never  be  thought  of  in 
any  other  capacity  but  that  of  ad- 
viser, consoler,  guide.  It  was 
sweet,  however,  to  have  such  an 
aE'ectiou  to  fall  back  on.  He  loved 
HesbartL  too^  ao  dearij;  and  Bar- 
bert  had  accepted  his  offer  of 
maining  with  him  that  was  osift 
comfort. 

Nellie  resolved  to  make  him 
promise  faithfully  to  let  her  know 
every  particular  of  Uerbert'a  health. 

She  did  not  dare  allow  even  ta 
herself  (poor  Nellie  !)  that  there 
was  much  to  fear  in  Herbert's 
state ;  nor  did  she  acknowledge 
why  ul  hsr  hopea  wm  tfana  boond 
in  Herbert*s  life,  and  that  the  gn^ 
titude  of  the  child  had  merged  into 
the  absorbing'  love  o{  the  woman. 
>She^  was  too  innocent  and  too 
girlish  clearly  to  understand  her 
ownfeelingSb  She  only  knew  aha 
was  very  unhapiiQ^* 

While  she  'vvas  thus  musing,  a 
slow  step  at  her  side  made  her  look 
up,  and  a  voice  suddenly  addi  essed 
her: 

*  Miss  Spencer  1  is  it  possiblaf 
Tt  was  Herbert  He  nad  got  out 

of  his  carriage  and  sent  it  away, 
while  he  w.mdered  as  far  as  he 
could  from  thegaypleuiiuie-i.eekei8 
below. 

Nellie  sssorered  herself  at  once. 
<  Wl^  iiiV<iMihK  Mi;  £U»rbart  r 
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'I  cr  uld  noi  tocy  tpould 

Vtleftalune.* 

'  Wiiy  sbould  1  iuive  less  iiberty 
Ifca  «aer  peo|J«  f  I  wm  a  little 
liMd,nd  I  fa&ckd  I  coiild  eqjoy 
the  music  better  here/  Nellie  an- 
gwcrod,  ].oti'bnt]r.  It  is  often  a 
woiiKui'-i  :u  t;i  lur  when  fthe  feels 
m<ur>t  wcu.  ixnd  kumbie. 

*Wha  ft  pMm  nadifliN  iMr 
pfest  songs  with  the  Germans,  do 
jm  not  think  so  T  He  plunged  at 
once  into  a  subject  wliicii  could  be 
impei  jiotial,  for  there  was  a  tone  in 
'hmrmce  which  stung  him. 

*Jm:  it  k  "very  perceptible  in 
such  a  choros  as  this,  which  is  ioyw 
OQsand  genial,  but  in  which  tfiere 
is  a  depth  so  different  from  the 
li^ht  sparkling  bruuiuti  oi  aa  iui- 
m  oonponr. 

*Yit  ;  the  Itilians  hnt  muih 
more  single-mindedness,  or  single- 
heartt^hifss,  it  it  may  be  so  called, 
tli&a  we  have ;  they  love,  hate, 
enjoy,  sulfer  with  a  more  simple 

'There  is  Mi  thtt  <£ 

opprrsinr^  cTirTcnts ;  with  us,  even 
iu  joy  there  i^s  xicrceptiblp  a  ypnm- 
ifig  tor  the  unattaiued  and  unat- 
WMbk ;  »ad  in  oar  grief  thm  it 
always  a  note  of  aqpintm,  of  ifi^ 
tory; 

'  If  T  mny  speak  as  a  painter,  the 
Italians  Kiiuw  blue  and  red — the 
G^nuaua  understand  violet  and 


¥ould  be  one  who  manages  the 
^oie  scale  of  colour,  blends  hop^ 
wiih  grief,  humility  witk  joy.' 
^  It  is  the  same  with  tne  coun- 


:  iM^plaialywefMdihflW 
expressive  fmm  aiocmd  us;  ovr 
Korthem  OM  an  alBMM*  inseni* 

table.' 

Nellie  thou^t  so  too,  and  wished 
Aftccnldmd  Heibeitfk  He  was 
io  pale^  he  looked  lo  iU^and  yet  in 

Li.H  eyes  was  a  troubled  gleam 
whenever  he  met  hers,  which  gave 
a  fire  and  a  glow  to  his  whole  laoe. 
She  had  a  duu  cou^ousness  that 
aoniaawhow«BtitlerlyiiKii£brstit 
towards  her  c<juld  bo  iMTa  looked. 
But  his  wwdb  aad  raaoMT  bailed 
hiti  eyes. 

Both  felt  too  constrained,  hr»w- 
e?er,  to  prolong  tibe  iatwiew,  aad 


they  ro5;c  and  tttued  tbetr  aUfi 

downwards. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens 
ware  daq>eiung  into  that  wonder* 
f  ul  orange  tbt  whiob  la  ao  peculiar 
to  lioman  sunsets — a  colour  at  (mcc 
trans f>a rent,  yet  deep.  Uut  this 
evening  Herberts  artist  eye  was 
bHndto 

The  .strange  superflnous  glorr  of  the  air. 

They  walked  Fiflr  by  side,  Avith 
drooping  eyes  and  sileufc  lips* :  with 
the  same  sad  thought  in  the  hearts 
of  each,  that  il  was  certainly  the 
last  tisee  iber  aluMiki  ao  waUc  to* 
gether. 

Oh !  if  tlie  earth  on  wliicli  we 
tread  could  be  conscious  of  the 
liMluija  wlttek  make  lieavjp  tiaa 
eitoa  figlit  fook»  or  if  tlieakyooald 

guess  why  our  eyes  tnrn  away  from 
its  blue  Hrcli.  it  lui^dit  be  that  a 
voice  of  coniiort  and  consolation 
would  be  heard  to  whisper  to  us. 
BoAit  never  maybe  so;  and  noar 
•a  mr,  ail  mlure  was  silent  and 
unpitying;  and  Hfi-^>ort  and 
Nellie  never  forgot  thr  iiii.seiy  of 
that  walk,  the  smiling  recklessness 
ef  Hie  sonny  soeaa  avooiid  theaa, 
aor  the  iiiiieiiUiee  aMttty  of  tha 
blue  above  them. 

WTicn  they  reached  the  Fltf>rj?, 
Jim  was  startled  at  .seeing  them 
together,     lie  anxiou&ly  perused 

thrnr  fMS  «o  aee  if  llkeia  had  faaeft 

pardon  or  reoonciliation ;  but  thej 

were  both  so  pah*  mid  sad,  he  saw 
tlnTf'  wa=^  Ti(>  rfi  iMue.  Herbert  said 
a  lew  words  oL  civil  greeting,  and 
then  took  his  leave.  ^ 

Every  one  waa  begmningtomove, 
and  the  ei^riag^  were  assembled. 
The  servants  were  running  abimt 
after  their  respective  ])adroiii,  pack- 
ing MJ^  baskets  and  gathering 
doaka.  But,  aa  sometimea  bapnena 
in  such  oiaei^  there  waa  aeoM  aiffi- 
culty  in  arranging  the  various  par* 
ties.  Tliere  had  oeen  an  arnimu- 
latiou  of  ueoide,  and  uu  correspond- 
ing stretcning  aad  clastic  j^ower  in 
Ihe  equipages. 

Keuie  had  eome  in  her  own  cap* 
riage  with  Mrs.  Elton  and  the  two 
girt^.  r\nd  Elton  on  the  box;  but 
a  lady  auu  her  son  had  joined  their 
party,  and  ttee  waa  some  hesitar 
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tioii  as  to  liow  tliey  could  be  ac- 
commoikited.  iN'ciiie  settled  it  iu 
a  moment  8he  atid  ahe  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  Elton, 
and  tfie  first  empty  vehicle  that 
could  be  found  was  to  bo  sont  l>ack 
for  her.  »She  was  rejoiced  at  tlie 
TOPOflpect  of  the  ouiet  tMe'i^4(U  with 
Elton,  instead  ot  the  chattering  of 
his  sisters  and  the  platitudes  of  his 
aunt.  Some  apolo-^ies  were  made  * 
and  the  young  man  who  had  joined, 
the  party  ou  pui*pose  to  iuij^rove 
Ids  aeqnsintanoe  with  the  heiress, 
looked  considerably  disappointed. 

Nellie  drew  down  her  veil  and 
walked  silently  beside  Jim.  lie 
commenced  making  some  observa- 
tions on  the  dav,  but  ahe  was  silent, 
and  his  remarks  remained  vnan- 
•wered.   At  last  she  said — 

*  When  will  yon  write  to  me,  Jim?* 

*  As  soon  as  you  please,  Nellie.' 

*  I  rely  on  your  writing  to  me 
ynry  ofbesk  long  letlen^  tiling  me 
aU  yon  do,  where  you  go,  who  you 
see  ; — ^how  Herbert  is.  Her  voice 
sanK  as  she  added  the  last  iiguno- 
tion. 

*  I  promise  you.  NelL' 

Elton's  brave  neart  felt  a  pang, 
but  he  eonqnered  it  noUy.  AU  no 

did  was  precious  in  her  eyes  now, 
because  through  iiim  she  would 
hear  of  Herbert.  The  most  uusel- 
fish  of  mortals  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  the  sting  of  snch  a  thought, 
but  he  w^as  too  genarooa  to  alwit 
to  rankle. 

Gradually  the  distanee  between 
them  and  the  few  pedestriiuis  be- 

ddes  thmntArm  increased,  and 
they  were  left  to  almost  utter  sotib* 

tnde. 

*  You  will  be  very  tired,  I  fear, 
Nellie,'  said  Jim,  observing  her 
lancuid  and  spiritless  step. 

*  No ;  bnt  I  wish  we  could  newer 
reach  K<mie.' 

*  T  fear  it  will  be  very  late  before 
we  shall  do  so.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
find  carriages  at  this  hour.' 

Presently  a  speekin  the  distanee 
became  Tisihle,  amMoaohing  them ; 
it  came  nearer,  emaiged,  and  they 
saw  a  common  mUs^^  driven  by  a 
rustic-looking  man,  and  drawn  by 
a  spirited  but  rather  restive  horse. 


Elton  hailed  it.  Would  the  man 
take  them  to  Bome,  or  would  be-* 
for  Elton  saw  there  was  only  plaoe 
fi)r  two— Iblkrw  them  on  foot,  and 
repossess  himself  fif  his  equipage 
after  it  deposited  Elton  and  ^eJiie 
at  home  ] 

The  man  demurred ;  he  was  going 
back  to  his  own  house.  Itwaalate^ 
and  to  return  would  oblige  him  %o 
])ass  a  night  in  Rome  ;  however,  on 
promise  of  an  adequate  reniuners- 
tiou  for  all  this  inconvenience,  he 
consented. 

Eltcni  handed  Nellie  in,  and 
jumf)ed  in  himself,  the  man  hold- 
ing the  horse  meanwhile. 

'  E  un  poco  hero,  fciigiiore  ;  bada, 
bada,'*  he  added,  as,  having  taken 
the  reins,  Elton  set  off  The  horse 
evidently  did  not  like  retracing  his 
steps  from  the  plea -<ant  road  le.id- 
ing  to  his  stable  and  supper.  His 
bells  and  sairlet  tassels  shook  most 
ominously;  sad  the  eorious  gilt 
hook  which  rises  from  the  collar  of 
the  barbaric  lloman  harness,  and 
to  which  was,  as  usual,  appended  a 
tuft  of  tiery-looking  featliers, 
matcluDg  the  tuft  fastened  on  his 
forehead,  nodded  very  viciously 
from  side  to  ade  as  he  leb  tiiehtt 
and  reins. 

'  What  a  brute/  said  Elton  ;  '  he 
will  pull  my  wrists  off.'  Nellie,  to 
whom  the  very  sensation  of  physical 
fear  was  miknown,  conld  not  help 
laughing  at  the  contest  *Hush, 
Nellie,  f(u- God's  sake  !  ^*he  kicks, 
we  are  done  for  ;  and  there  are 
some  ugly  bits  of  road  between  us 
and  Roma' 

.  Nothing  but  Elton's  strong  hand 
could  have  curbed  the  horse  at  all ; 
but  his  nerves  were  not  of  iron, 
and  he  was  anxious  about  Nellie. 

'  If  we  were  only  clear  of  the 
gap.'  he  sakL 

'Wliatgqir 

*  They  are  innking  a  new  road  in 
a  more  direct  line  from  the  gate* 
and  where  it  meets  this  one  there 
is  a  sharp  turn,  which  mi^Ut  be 
awkward.  Ibr  on  one  side»  nd- 
denly  falls  several  feet.' 

The  shocks  and  strains  which  the 
little  calesse  had  endured,  seemed 
to  try  its  springs  to  the  utmost, 
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the  horse  would  gallup  lor  a  few 
yank  and  then  plunge  and  sw«fV6 
in  the  most  heaalong  manner. 

'It  is  quite  useless,  Nell.  Tou 
wmA  jniEip  ouL  H€ie,  my  cood 
IbBov,  nid  Elton  to  a  man  wTiom 
they  were  overtakiDg^  *liuld  his 
head  for  a  minute.' 

Tiie  man  turned :  it  was  Herbert. 
Hsobeyed,  and  rtood  in  the  putli 
ii  Ibe  Ime  cftine  up,  and  iMid 
hint 

*  Nellie,  jump  out,'  called  Jim, 
almost  tliruwiiii^  her  from  the  car- 
iiage  as  he  leaped  out  iiimseJf, 

fi«ll]0  WIS  to  eoafomd  and  be- 
wildered that  ahe  lost  her  presence 
nf  mind.  She  stumbled  and  fell, 
fortunately  clear  of  the  carriage. 
The  horse,  held  in  for  a  moment, 
tvenred  aside,  and  then,  with  head- 
long fury,  plunged  <niWMd8.  In  a 
iQomezit  osldsaeaad  hone  were  in 
the  gap. 

Herbert  and  Elton  raised  NelL 
;She  was  stouned  by  her  faU. 

■lift  her,' Mnd  Jamee.  'I  wOl 
go  to  that  aeconed  horse;  bntyoa 

must  carry  her  down  the  bank 
yonder.  T  x\\\n\  there  is  a  Ixttie 
nil  of  waier  tiiere.' 

Herbei't  did  not  sav  that  the 
hovM^ssnddeo  swervinff  ndbmised 
and  nearly  dislocated  his  shoulder. 
He  liftetl  Nellie  and  carried  lier  to 
the  stream.  When  Nellie  came  to 
her  senses,  her  hat  was  off  her 
fiu:e,  her  hair  wet,  bat  she  saw  no 
one. 

8hs  called  James. 

*  James  is  with  the  horse/ said 
Herbert.  She  then  found  lie  was 
<»taQiiiug  ieamug  against  the  bank, 

hot  he  did  iiot  turn  nraiid. 
'  Who  bmii^it  me  faete  T 

'  James  told  mo  to  do  so.'  His 
loioe  was  very  weak  and  low. 

'Again  !'  mntteretl  Nellie,  'again 
I  owe  my  life  to  him.    How  un- 

lortQoate  I  am.  He  has  no  right 
IS  doit' 

'No  riidit.  Miss  Spencer/  «aid 
Herbert,  who  had  turned  iiuud 
and  showed  a  face  so  deathly  ])aie 
tint  Nellie  was  awestruck,  ^e 
eoild  not  continue  her  reproach, 
—half  jr  t,  half  esmest— but  ap- 
proached him  frightened  and  peni- 
tent. At  this  moment,  a  carriage 
advanced   towards  them,  which 

Tob  UC7I.  KOb  cocauau 


lifM'ttMtf*  lit 

proved  to  be  the  one  sent  by  Mrs.  ' 
KitoTh  withNeUie^a  own  aer?aiit^ 

the  box. 

James,  having  found  the  calesj^e 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  tlie  horae 
reduced  to  docility  from  firight, 
bade  thf  servant  lend  it  to  Rome, 
and  Neiiie  and  he  ^?ot  into  the  other 
carriage  j  Herbert  would  have 
tnmea  away,  but  Stton  nMuie  him 
get  in  toa 

'  Are  you  sure  vou  are  not  hwtf 
ssid  James  tr>  Nellie. 

*  No ;  only  >^liaken  and  bruised.* 

*Wiiut  ail  end  to  our  day  of 
pleasure/  eontimied  Jim,  but  the 
two  other  occupants  of  the  carriage 
were  perfeotlj  sikati  and  he  said 
no  more. 

VVhen  they  arrived  at  Via  Gre- 

foriana,  Nelue  was  assisted  out  by 
ames.    j9he  tamed  round  and 
looked  wifltftilly  «t  Herbert,  but 
after  one  i^noe  he  liad  tamed  * 
away. 

'God  bless  him!  he  has  saved 
m  Hfs  again/  A»  said,  as  she  and 
Efibon  ifent  in,  having  given  ordeiB 
for  the  coachman  to  drop  Herbert 

at  his  studio. 

After  stoppinfT  for  half  an  hour 
to  explain  matters  to  Mrs.  Klii>n, 
JauMs  went  honie,aiid  then  thought 
he  wonhl  go  and  see  slier  Herbert, 
wfinse  looks  and  siWnoe  had 
alarmed  him. 

At  the  duor  iIktc  was  a  little 
crowd,  and  the  carriage  which  had 
taken  him  home  was  still  In  the 
street,  while  the  coadiman  was 
answering  questiouH  ri.£rht  and  left. 

*  E  fpmsi  morio,'  were  the  words 
he  heard. 

*Whatisitr  he  asked. 

A  dozen  voices  replied  that  the 
Signor  forestiere  haa  fainted,  and 
bad  been  obliged  to  be  carried  into 
ins  .studio.  That  he  was  dying,  ii 
not  dead. 

James  roshed  nri^alrs  —  the 
studio  was  full  of  persons,  but 
Herbert  was  not  there  ;  he  idished 
open  the  door  of  tlie  bed-room, 
there  were  some  neopio  busy  about 
the  bed,  on  it  John  Herbert  lay, 
with  blood  staining  his  lips ;  he 
had  broken  a  bloodvcsseh 

*  Tt  i.s  all  ovcr,^  dear  fellow,*  he 
wlu.spered,  in  a  hoarse  voice  j  '  but 
tell  her  X  loyed  iicr.    You  will  for? 
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give  me,  1  know,  for  T  have  never 
let  her  see  it.  I  knew  she  waa 
yours ;  but  why  not  tell  me,  Jim  I* 
*  Mine !  Qod  help  700,  Herbert, 
Kow  cooUl  ym,  h»  to  deoiived.  I 
love  hor,  a.^  yon  may  £»ii<*ss,  hut 
Nellie  has  lu*  feeling  r  me  but 
l^giuxl,  irienikhip,  ooiUideiice.  1 
mw  it  •!  enca  and  hm  mfm 
breathttdm  nwd  €l  my  feeHngi  to 
her.' 

A  strange,  wild  light  gleametl  in 
Herbert's  eyes,  but  only  lor  a  nu>- 
meut :  '  tell  her,  then,  1  loved  her, 
di^NelKa.' 

Th(»  fevulKion  of  feeling  ma  too 
strong,  and  he  fainted  a;r:vin. 

Elton  had  sent  for  the  best  sur- 
geon in  Home,  and  he  arrived, 
fortunately,  ahnost  immediatoly. 
After  tkree  or  four  hours  of  grmM 
peril,  the  effusion  of  blood  vat 
stancheil,  and  tb  '  mse  pronouneed 
not  entirely  hopeless.  Constant 
watching  was  enjoined.  Weak- 
mm  aad  fcm  were  Mh  to  be 
guai*ded  against,  but  if  all  weaA 
well,  the  enforced  care  and  repose 
might,  so  said  the  great  authority, 
restore  his  health,  which  eviUcntiy 
had  been  much  shakea. 

« Dear  NeU,*  wiotoBitoii,  «I  ea** 
not  lecfa Herbert ;  his  exertions  to- 
day have  ended  in  a  broken  liloofl- 
vessel.  Do  not  bo  friglitened ; 
great  care  is  required,  but  the 
worst  of  danger  k  ofcr.  He 
was  in  great  peril  for  some  booiiL 
I  shall  not  leave  him  for  a  day  or 
two.  Take  care  of  yourself.  I  will 
send  you  anotlicr  bullcLin  to-mor- 
row. How  he  loves  you,  Nell  1  he 
bad  got  some  preposterova  nai»* 
sense  into  his  nead  before;  but 
when  lie  thought  it  was  all  over 
witli  him,  he  held  me  to  liim  and 
whisi>ered,  with  what  we  ail  thought 
>as  his  last  breath,  "  Tell  her  how 
I  loved  her.  Darling  NeUIsi'^  Will 
this  bring  back  the  colour  to  your 
cheek,  and  the  light  to  your  tgrast 
It  WJU4  aU  a  mistake  before  !' 

The  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  the 
iBMtyr  im  bis  shut  of  fire,  haft 
larely  overcome  self  more  nobly 
and  entirely  than  did  James  Elton 
wlien  he  wrote  the  last  few  sen- 
tences of  his  letter.  He  dispatched 
it  at  ten  o'clock,  and  composed 

biBMlf  lor  tb«  nii^  Ismf  tlw 


door  between  the  bed-room  and 
studio  half  open,  that  a  little  nir 
might  enter  tlic  room  during  the 
warm  May  night 

Herbert  eootinned  salsep;  tiM 
exhaustion  wa^  «o  trroat,  and  na- 
ture was  also  as^ertini,'  her  riurht  to 
replace  the  rest  he  had  so  merci* 
IsBsly  lobbod  iimmHi  of  inr  so 
Many  months  and  years.  Ehott 
was  dozing,  too,  be  it  said  j  in  fact, 
good,  i)atient  Klton  was  tired  out, 
but  it  was  a  very  sliL'ht  duze,  for  he 
started  to  his  I  cet  on  hearing  a  sound 
of  apsassr  by  in  tho  stwet  AllwM 
i|met  again.  He  had  bsaid  about 
ten  minutes  after  the  movement  in 
the  street,  a  slight  rustle  in  the 
curtains  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bed,  but  he  fimcied  it  was  the  win-* 
dow,  or  some  outer  door  beyon^ 
which  had  admitted  a  UMla  wm, 
and  he  did  not  move. 

About  dawn  Her])ert  awoVe.  He 
moaned  a  littlev  and  with  the  vague 
unrest  e#  wvaness,  sliolebad  o«l 
his  arms.  A  hand  bsld  a  eap 
with  a  cordial  to  his  lips. 

*  Thank  you,  Jim,*  he  aid,  and 
pressed  the  hand.  It  was  so  soft 
and  small  that  he  invuluutaiily 
oyoisd  bia  sgrea 

A  iMMla  fifws  was  beadaif 
over  him ;  there  was  tender  eom- 
passiou,  but  there  was  something 
more  solemn  and  more  exalted  in 
tbose  divine  eyes. 

'Notre  Dmm  4^  km  Stoom^t 
Oh,  if  I  dream  may  I  never  waka 
again.'  Ili^  senses  seemed  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  veige  oi  de- 
lirium. 

It  was  a  low  \mM  Mttol  woioa 

which  replied — 

'  all  the  debt  to  be  mine, 
John  ]  were  you  to  save  my  life 
twice,  anil  this  time  at  the  risk  of 
your  own,  and  was  I  ae^rr  to  prove 
that  I  was  unteftd  to  yon  tWtl 
loved  you  T 

The  last  words  were  added  in 
compUance  with  the  wild  and 
questioning  ardour  in  the  hoUow 

rwbieh  were  fixed  on  bar,  and 
she  bent  low  over  bia  band, 
and  Herb^  Ml  KsUie*atoanM 
fast  on  it. 

Six  months  afterwards  John 
Herbert  was  painting  at  his  great 
jistoiOL   Hi  waa  paler,  tbtinwy 
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but  the  wbole  man  looked  vivified 
ii^  health  and  happiness.  He 
aod  Nellie  had  been  awniMl  9k 
month.  It  November^  Mid 
they  had  returned  to  Rome. 

'How  are  you  getting  ou,  Iler- 
bertr  B&idrlStoiL 

'  FamoQsEj ;  bnfc  when  did  yoa 
arrive? 

'  Only  hvst  nighk  1mm  route 

to  the  East' 

*  Nonsense,'  said  a  voice  from 
the  loggia,  and  there,  fruned  in  hf 
the  hanging  tendrils  of  the  taidy 

^ne,  Nollic  looked  dovm  upon 
tiiem,  radiant  with  beftuty  and 
beaatiful  wiUi  juy. 


*I  will  not  hear  of  your  ^^'un^, 
dear  old  Jim,*  she  aaid ;  *  yon 
nraflt  «Usr  thui  ninier  with  ns. 
We  will  make  you  so  happy.' 

*You  iiave  tlif  ri^^ht  model  at 
last,  John,'  said  iiUton,  with  a 
strange  wistfbl  look, 

*Yes,  thanks  to  yon,  Jim,  a 
model  and  a  wife.  I  owe  you  botlu' 

Jolin  Herbert  never  attained  to 
great  precisiuu  or  order,  bnt  ho  be- 
came a  great  painter,  and  in  ioi 
pictnrea  there  was  ttie  same  noble 
head,  with  its  deep  and  qnritoal 
eyes,  and  its  lovely,  loving  mouth. 
}{e  and  Nell  were  happy  tkmigk 
married* 

LB. 


THE  HYMK  OF  THE  PBIESTES8  OV  DIANA. 

IH  USOfM  Ami  1862. 

{\  OF  all  maitlpTis  Mistress  !  Help  at  need 
^»  Of  souls  mi.»»laiued  and  bosomn  virginal, 
With  vervain  and  wi^  firagraot  game  we  Ml 
The  flame  that  homed  mod  borai,  and  ever  shill ; 

tlMn  the  iM  thai  flwea  with  ho^  theoght, 
liA  M  tl»  iMrid    ti^  white  dum  he  hnmght. 

The  altef-light,  moantiDg  te  fed  thj  fM^ 

QIane  haik  upon  ne  from  the  hraw  diviM^ 
jfillife^  wSlh  placid  ifMoor  all  the  pbee  r 
*m  ee  Hie  earth,  aupiemest  Goddess  mine ! 
That  men,  awaki^  oat  of  fancied  light. 
May  know  ii^  matdied  with  IKan'a  noon*thne— night; 

O  brow,  where  shame  can  never  eome  to  lit! 
0  cheek  of  now,  that  Unah  oen  never  maltl 

O  ear,  that  hears  no  word  or  wish  unfit ! 

0  breast,  which  tbou;.jht  unsainted  never  ieltl 
Show  thyself,  "Diaii !  nuto  other  eyes 
Am  onto  us,  thy  deep-fiworn  votari^ 

■ 

F(»  we,  who  round  about  thine  altar  ^^o, 

Thou  Dau^'hter  of  the  Father  of  tlie  world! 
Know  tliee  divinest ; — It'  liien  knew  thtc  so 

Then  were  the  lidsc  gods  £i-om  their  tewplcs  hurled; 
Aud  mortals,  leaving  blind  and  sinful  yearning. 
Should  scorn  falae  beauty,  beauty  tme  dieoendiig. 
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ef  tilt  9Qiik  nkjr!— tiM  nt^'s  IbU  moon ! 
Be  moon^  «id  pierce  the  darkneft  of  tlui  «lodl* 
Wherennder  wander,  in  .1  dreamrul  fivooBy 

The  fellows  of  our  blood,  a  witless  crowd ; 
Send  thou  the  pilvcr  ray  that  lightens  this ; 
Sbow  then  the  fatk  which  goM  bj  good  to  Uua. 

Huntress  of  noble  harta — hicrh-purposed  Maid  I 
Whose  sandal  tied  for  free  and  fearless  ohase 
Is  fairer  than  the  cesfus  proud,  displayed 
By  her  of  Cyprus — stand  in  ])ride  of  place 
Uelbre  the  eyes  of  men,  and  lead  them  on 
To  hunt  beside  thee,  turning  oil'  for  none. 

Ah,  joy!  beside  thee — by  thee — in  thy  spirit— 

The  chase  of  life  along  the  years  to  lead^ 
Conquering  desire,  by  high  dnifo  fo  atfil 
The  Wm  of  hfiw,  tlio  lofo  oriom»  iho  BMsd 
Of  eiigel*ejfi,  hloMing  th'  wrfV^H**  Mil, 
FSm  heU  thiwgli  fif^  k  Idl  rcpoee  oi  dMlk 

Ind  Tboa,  of  ell  the  gode,  heifc  ihiie  to  give— 

The  kiagdoai  of  ft  eehn  ead  e^oel  anidt 
Hie  Um,  cold,  true,  hM^ng  tiie  soul's  love  live 

To  meet  cenMes»  tarrying  jet  behind, 

Bnt  put  hope  tender,  as  what  drseae  tiie  BKMIl 

£heu  !  we  epeek  of  things  we  eemioi  kaoir. 

And  knowing,  in  this  presence  we  were  denJl| 

But  on  these  winds  tliat  round  thy  portal  gO 
Echoes  from  Aphrodite's  revels  come. 

Marring  our  hymns.    Higli  (ioddess  !  make  men  see 
The  *  Jfoam-Boni'a'  beauty  but  a  blot  to  thee. 

Kdwu  Abhou)* 
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THE  0£D£AL  BY  OATE. 
APuuL  rai  EHimAHOBinDiin 


ONE  day  last  autumn  the  follow* 
ing  report  appeared  in  the 


An  extraordinary  oocurrenec  took  place 
Iwt  week  in  the  Eochdale  County  ('ourt. 
So  fkr  as  we  hare  obterved,  it  lias  not 
allBMlad  tlw  ittftiffin  U  ow  ooul«n* 
pornries,  and  since  it  involves  an  im* 
portant  qa^tion  relating  to  the  iidininis- 
tntum  of  justice,  aa  a  inatfeer  of  public 
iity  iPB  pwond  t»  lay  it  befim  our 
readers.  The  case  in  dispute  was  a  trivial 
one.  .Mr.  Samuel  Maden,  by  profession 
an  artist,  sued  his  wife's  stepfatlier  for 
J(  31.,  baiBg  tte  fwthnaUNl  tsIim  «f  a 
loan^orte,  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
latter  had  wrongfully  detained.  The 
defence  set  up  was,  that  the  pianoforte 
Wo^  «»  mm.  lbtU9  Bother,  the 
defendant's  wifiB.  Sieie  ImIi  are  imma- 
terial, but  it  is  necessary  to  state  them 
in  order  to  uiidenrtaDd  what  foUowa. 
fW  mSf  witoaw  «aD6d  t»  letataatiate 
tite  pklntifiTs  case  was  Mrs.  Madcn.  She 
would  probably  have  denoscd  that  the 
nianoforte  belonged  to  her,  and  might 
kie  wtMmA  this  allegation  hj  laeU 
•osfii^  te  the  jmy.  Thii^  howeier, 
is  merely  supposition,  for  she  was  not 
allowed  to  give  evidence  at  all.  The 
Maeat  If  rs.  Maden  stepped  into  the  box, 
lb:  fliaadring,  the  defoidant'a  eomunl, 
b^an  qaestiouing  her  as  to  her  religioai 
Itelief.  Did  she  believe  in  a  future  Htate 
of  rewarda  and  punishment  ?  Sbo  did 
aet  At  tbii  polot  the  jedge,  C.  TempU, 
Hsq.,  tv;k  up  the  examination.  Ili-^. 
Bouuur — '  Yuu  do  not  belie vl-  in  :iny 
boioan  responsibility  fur  ttiiiiug  a  lie  i' 
'Tes,  I  do.'  Hta  Honour— *  Xseept  t» 
society  P  *  No/  His  Honour— '  Do  you 
believe  in  a  Qod  who  can  puQi»h  you  for 
telling  a  lief  *No/  Uis  Honour— 
*lhan  I  eaaaot  hear  you,  and  I  BoaMll 
tbe  plaintiff,  with  costs  for  the  defendant** 
advocate.  If  people  will  insult  public 
opinion  in  a  court  of  justice  the/  must 
tiketha  aoMaaaflMM.*  Aadaathecaia 


It  is  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  not 

to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ad- 
nunistered  by  Mr.  Temple,  that  we 
desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  decision  is 
hwenairtcntwith  equity,  aodforeign 
to  the  spirit  of  cmr  institutions. 
Upon  the  manner,  indeed,  in  which 
this  P^hdifclft  magiBtralQ  mftintfliiiT 


truth  and  executes  justice,  any 
comment  were  superfluous.  Sorely 
MUMt  hw  will,  he  extorts  from 
the  poor  woman  at  his  bar  an 

avowal  of  her  o]nnions  upon  re- 
ligious topics,  and  then  accuses  her 
oi  '  iusultiug  public  opinion  in  a 
oonit  of  Hutiee*  by  the  expreeaion 
of  them  I  We  do  not  know  any» 
thing  of  Mr.  Temple's  antecedents ; 
but  we  incline  to  believe  that  in 
a  previous  era  of  olhcial  existence 
(at  a  yet  earlier  he  may  have  sat  for 
Dogberry)  he  most  have  supplied 
Mr.  Dickens  with  the  hint  of  one 
of  his  happiest  sketches.  No 
reader  can  nave  foij^^otten  tlie  ad- 
mirable scene  ill  MeaJc  i/ou«e,  where 
the  sapient  oorcmtr  ewniiies '  Jo«* 
on  his  theologicsl  experiences.  The 
little  crossing-sweeper  is  brought 
up  to  give  evidence  on  an  inquest, 
and  beinir  interrogated,  as  lawyers 
would  any,  on  the  voire  dire,  deposes 
aBfoUowB>— 

Nama,  7o.  HatUng  elia  tkal  he  knowa 

on.  Knows  a  broom's  a  broom,  and  knows 
it's  wicked  to  tell  a  lie.  Don't  recollect 
who  told  him  about  the  broom  or  about 
the  lie,  but  knows  botfi.  <Wt  eaedy 
say  what'U  be  done  to  hiaa  arlar  We 
dead,  if  he  tells  a  lie  to  the  gentleman, 
but  believes  it'll  be  something  very  bad 
to  punish  him.  and  sarve  him  right — and 
aolia*U  taU  tha  tnitkl  «ThiB  wontdo» 
gentlemen,'  says  the  coroner,  with  a  me- 
lancholy shake  of  the  head.  *  Don't  you 
think  you  can  receive  his  evidence,  sir  T 
aaja  an  aMaatiTa  JvryBaa.  *  Out  of  the 
question,'  says  the  coroner.  *  You  have 
heanl  the  boy.  Can't  e.racth/  ,<tav,  wont 
do^  you  know.  We  cau't  take  that  in  a 
aoert  of  Jurtiaa,  genUamaa.  Itf a  ttrritU 
depravity.  Put  the  boy  aalda.*  Boy 
put  aside,  to  the  preat  ed'-fieation  of  the 
audience,  espeaully  of  little  bwillsy  the 


Bn^  leaying  Mr.  Temple,  tiie 
<)tiesfeioii  is  one  that  denuymso- 
nons  consideration.  Its  importance 

was  felt  at  the  time,  and  an  ap|)oal 
was  immediately  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the  dif- 
ferent points  involTad  urn  elabo- 
rately argued  by  Mr.  G^wfurd. 
The  appeal  was  unsuccessful. 
Chief  Baron  PoUock  ezpreased  the 
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unanimous  opinion  of  liis  brethren 
on  the  beucli  when  he  said  that 
'  by  the  law  of  Ku^Luid  a  witiiew 
must  be  sworn  aocdrding  to  some 
religious  ceremony  or  other;  that 
a  sceptic  who  is  insen.sible  to  the 
obligations  of  au  oath  is  an  incom- 
petent witness ;  and  that  in  conse* 
qnence  the  decision  of  the  court 
WowmiMfebealiiruied.**  Thalftw 

f clear:  the  judges  are  of  course 
Dound  to  iidminister  the  law  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  Legislature  that  we 
aniBt  look  for  rediwr-i^  H  be 
e^iedient  that  redriM  should  be 
granted, — *  if  it  be  expedient,' — 
and  we  think  it  is  ini})o«i8ible  to 
examine  the  subject  carefully  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
irisdonit  m&Kf,  and  polic;^  coiuiael 
^  MUyfal  of  the  disabihty. 

The  considerations  which  should 
^ide  the  jurist  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  are  very  clear  and  very 
simple.  Testimony  ia  either  truet- 
iroithy  or  untrwiworthy.  It  is 
quite  proper  that  precautions  sfaoiild 
be  taken  to  exclude  from  the  court 
of  justice  testimony  that  cannot 
be  relied  on.  But^  on  the  other 
hand,  when  any  reliable  testimony 
is  excluded,  the  chances  that  justioe 
will  be  done  diminish  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  testimony  so  ex- 
cluded. The  truth  is  shut  out; 
the  eye  is  closed  against  the  light ; 
and  a  measure  of  positive  ii^iistioe 
Mid  wrong  18  infli&ed. 

These  are  tlie  only  considerations 
that  the  jurist  can  entertain.  Un- 
happily, however,  others  have  been 
allowea  to  influence  the  argument. 
TUb  sceptic  is  declared  to  be  an 
Incompetent  witness^  because  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  punish  him  for 
his  opinions.  A  mark  of  infamy 
is  attached  to  him.  He  is  singled 
out,  and  brsnded  like  a  eonriotb 
Such  a  policy,  of  course,  does  not 
admit  of  justification.  The  law 
has  no  dislikes.  The  State-  theo- 
retically at  least — is  never  in  a  pim- 
sion.  It  neither  approves  nor  dis- 
approves of  a  maira  character,  or 
of  a  man's  opimons.  The  fools 
among  us  are  not  required  to  wear 
the  cap  and  bells  :  our  sinners  do 
not  sit  in  sackcloth  aud  ashes  :  the 


pretty  horsebreakerdi^es  not  appear 
in  the  LJcvii's  livery.  Ii  the  law, 
ihenf(Mre,atlaeh  any  disability  toan 
unbeliever,  it  is  not  to  punLsli  him 
for  his  UMlxdicf.  On  the  contrary', 
it  saysinditlerently  toall  its  citizens: 
*  Believe  what  you  like  ;  the  re^oa 
of  faith  is  beyond  my  jurisdiction  ; 
I  do  not  reward  belief,  I  sttaeh  no 
penalty  to  unbelie£  You  may  en- 
tertain the  opini(m  that  a  Supreme 
Being  does  not  govern  the  world 
without  challenge  from  me.  I 
wool  imprison  you— I  wont  bmrn 
you.  So  longss^pondo  not  invade 
my  rights  or  i)crd  my  existence,  I 
regard  you  and  your  opinions  with 
])erfect  unconcern.  1  take  yiiur 
children  from  you.  indeed,  because 
I  cannot  with  ssn^y  allow  yon  to 
corrupt  the  fotaie  citisen :  and  I 
do  not  admit  your  testimony,  he- 
cause  yuu  cannot  bo  cxj)e(  ted  to 
speak  tlie  truth.  I  pi*otect  myself 
— do  not  punish  you.* 

When  we  have  once  rid  ourselvea 
of  the  notion  that  *  society  hoMs  n 
commission  from  on  high  to  avenge 
any  supposed  oifence  to  Omni- 
potence, which  is  not  also  a  wrong 
to  our  feUow-ereaturea^'  and  of  other 
delusions  begotten  nnder  similar 
auspices,  the  questi»in  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  a  scei>tie's  testimony 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of 
expedienc;^,  and  falls  to  be  decided 
by  the  pUon  rule  already  adverted 
to.  Are  we  entitled  to  ezdndethft 
sceptic,  because  his  testimony  caife- 
not  be  trusted? 

*  Yes,'  is  the  answer.  'A  sceptic 
does  not  believe  in  a  Supremo 
Being,  who  will  punish  him  at  the 
day  of  judgment  if  he  testify 
falsely ;  and  consequently,  a  scep- 
tic can  have  no  adequate  induce- 
ment to  tell  the  truth,  and  no 
reliance  ean  be  phMed  upon  his 
testimony/ 

The  argument  will  not  bear  in- 
spection. It  is  nothing  better  than 
a  theological  hction, — a  dream  of 
schoolmen  or  casuista.  In  the  hrst 
place,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  observed,  il 
u  'historically  true  that  a  largn 
proportion  of  mtidels  in  all  ages 
have  been  [icrsons  of  distinguished 
integrity  aud  honour.'  in  the  next 
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place,  the  terrornt  theory  of  manSm 

M  IB  ariieulo  nwrtu.  Aw  LoBfetl 
man  dots  not  toll  the  truth  hecanse 
he  ife  ti)  bt;  puui.Hlied  it  lie  does 
not  h,  ib  not  Uie  leax  oi  pritiou 
iM  bKe»  or  Ml  fn  hertafUi^ 
thrthnptymlvMilsriflt.  Analyse 
your  own  motives,  and  see  if  it  be 
the  dread  of  punishment,  or  a 
natural  feeiin;?  of  rectitude,  the 
ioistinct  of  truth  ia  the  soul,  that 
itatveikkiyoiir  lif^  Tin  seep* 
tie  is  niliaeefctotbfeMMiaothrtii 
His  sense  of  honour  is  as  nice  as 
your  owu ;  he  is  as  honest,  as 
scrupulous,  as  yourself.  What,  iu- 
M  more  strikingljr  demon* 
4nte  his  iteedy  BOirientionsneBs, 
Uikeen  regard  fijr  truth,  than  his 
Wsdiness  to  brave  the  obloquy 
which  must  attach  to  t>iie  who 
confesdes  that  he  belongs  to  a 
fnsoribed  and  obBciodow  eeet  1 

The  scholastic  theory  on  whlflll 
exclusion  is  maintiiined  being  once 
put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  obvious 
that  equity  demands  admisbiuu.  It 
is  surely  prudi^iouisly  uivjust  that 
a  woHiaii  can  be  deprived  of  btr 
piano  because  she  holds  eccentric 
views  about  the  day  of  judgment  ? 
The  practical  consequences  of  ex- 
doiiiun  are.  in  short,  utterly  incou- 
iitatiriththe  letter,  not  to  Mj 
witli  the  epia^  of  eiof  Jew.  An 
bfidel  is  not  an  outlaw.  You  are 
not  entitled  to  hunt  him  down, 
aiid  shoot  him  like  a  noxious  ani- 
mal,  liiti  6late  bpreadd  iia  auiuid 

ovw  him  ofer  the  leet  of  na. 
YeeeMUMl  phnvler  entinbeliew 
aay  more  thitfi  joa  em  plunder  a 
hishop.  '  You  cannot and  yet  in 
effect  you  can  with  perfect  impu- 
nity, whenever,  at  least,  you  hud 
him  by  hineell,  or  in  eompany 
witii  others  of  his  own  persuasion 
only :  for  the  law  will  not  allow 
him  or  them  to  testify  again-^t  you. 

The  exclusion,  besides,  is  fraught 
wilh  i^jnstioe,  mfl  merely  to  the 
Tmbeliever,  but  to  those  wlio  are 
thereby  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
lii^i  testimony.  Herein,  indeed, 
coii:>i.sts  the  hope  of  the  reformer. 
A  very  keen  fceiing  of  self-interest 
or  indignefcion  ie  needed  to  nraae 
the  Bittieh  publio  oat  ef  ite  hiln- 
tual  apathy.  When  some  notorious 
cnminal,  aome  future  Manning  or 
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Lnihrge^  escepee  Ike  hangman  be- 
cause the  eole  fjw^tneee  ehanoed 

to  entertain  scoptioal  opinions,  and 
could  not  enter  the  witness  box, 
tiie  people,  seriously  indignant 
or  efaMned,  witt  he^  to  i»|nire 
whether  a  fantaetie  diaebiKly  is  to 
be  allowed  any  longer  to  defe^it 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  Parliament 
will  then  cease,  perhaps,  to  extend 
an  admiring  deference  to  this  vene- 
nU«  anomnlx. 

These  considwtioM  are  conclu* 
sive ;  but  the  crowning  absurdity 
yet  remains.  The  unb(  ]ie\  inu^  liar 
is  admitteil:  the  unbelieviug  iruth- 
telier  is  shut  out.  In  most  cases 
the  proof  of  capeeit;)^  or  incapacity 
must  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
party  himself.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sil)le  to  prove  that  a  man  is  an 
unbeliever,  if  he  asserts  thai  he  is 
not  The  titMoat  thafc  jon  ean  do 
is  to  ahow  that  he  wm  an  un«- 
believer  at  some  past  period,  which 
will  not  avail  against  his  assertion 
on  oath  that  he  has  changed  his 
views,  and  is  a  believer  liow.  Here 
ein«ly  ia  n  naatftd  of  aoMnalica 
You  start  with  the  propoaittoi 
that  all  unbelievers  are  necessarily 
liars ;  and  yet  o!i  the  question  of 
competency  you  depend  exclusively 
upon  their  teatimony.  The  sole 
Mtfantee  that  yen  ean  obtchi  is 
the  word  of  the  man  whom  you  do 
not  credit.  Ytni  rely  ujwn  the  truth- 
fulness of  those  who  have  no  nnti  of 
truth  in  them.  You  have  recourse 
to  e  teet  whieh  yon  deehm  in  the 
same  breatli  to  be  so  teat  al  elL 
So  that  if  an  unbeliever  act  up  to 
the  theory  of  his  character  which 
you  have  constructed,  and  (by  pro- 
claiming himself  a  believer)  lies, 
yon  allow  him  to  apeak  i  hat  if  he 
shows  that  vonr  theory  is  at  fault, 
and  (in  confessiii<]j  his  nn)*elief — to 
his  own  detriment,  it  may  be) 
speaks  the  truth,  you  shut  his 
mouth.  These  logical  dilemmae 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely; 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
has  been  snfHciently  demonstrated. 
Jt  may  be  farther  observed,  how- 
everj  that  wituesiies  are  not  always 
tMmg  witneaaea,  and  are  in  iMt 
0n  eeeee  where  their  testimony 
must  mrore  damaging  or  disastrous 
to  a  nieod  or  near  relative}  often 
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themselves.  The  records  of  our 
criminal  courts,  wc  have  no  fhuiht, 
would  discover  many  cjuses  in  which 
recourtic  has  bctu  hail  to  the 
safest  imd  Muml  mode  ol  d]Miiiiili>- 
fication.* 

Tlie  hearing  of  all  this  upon  the 
principle  with  which  we  set  out  is 
very  dear.  The  exclusion  of  a 
sceptic's  evidence  is  indefensible ; 
because  we  thereby  wrongfully, 
and  against  the  policy  of  law,  limit 
the  .irca  from  which  evidence  mnv 
be  taken.  Any  disability,  tlurc 
fore,  which  is  attached  to  hini  by 
statute  or  at  commoa  law,  ou^ht  to 
be  at  once  removed. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
question  ^^  hinh  we  have  not  yet 
touched  U]jun.  No  person  (with 
certain  exceptions  to  be  noticed 
immediately)  is  pennifeted  to  be- 
come a  iritDeai  in  a  court  of  justice 
in  this  conntry  unless  he  first  take 
part  }T)  a  rc']igii»us  rite.  This  re- 
iigioua  ntc  IS  the  oatii^  whereby, 
ae  Ooke  exptenes  it,  'toe witnen 
ealla  upon  Almighty  Qod  to  wit' 
ness  that  his  testimony  is  true.' 
It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this 
initial  ordeal  is  maintained,  the 
sceptic  who  declines  to  swear 
against  his  oooBcleaee  must  be 
excluded.  Bo  th  :\t  in  dealing  with 
the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  wo  are 
forced  to  consider  whether  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  this  test,  or 
wbeHier  it  may  not  with  perfect 
flttfetsr  be  dispensed  with  or  abo- 
lished, abolished,  at  least,  as  re- 
spects thoae  to  whom  it  ia  inappli- 
cable. 

We  do  not  uieun  to  discut^  at 


any  length  the  more  fenanl  of 

these  questions.   Wo  have  always 
held,  indeed,  that  Jeremy  Ben- 
thams  arguments  agiuust  ti»€  re- 
tention of  the  rite — a  rit^j  wliich 
fnghtena  the  timid  out  of  thnr 
aenaea,  and  doea  not  deter  the  nn- 
scnipulous  —  have  not  been  an- 
swered, and  are  unanswerable. t 
Bcntham — ^the  most  incisive,  if  not 
the  aonndest,  of  political  and  legal 
thinkera^-waa  oi  opinion  that  &e 
oath,  besides  being  in  many  aa- 
pccts  i\n  irreverent ial.  nnV>econ"iin,«r, 
and  anomalous  ceremony,  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  safeguard.    It  wa?* 
'a  aort  of  artificial  or  &etitloiia 
aeenrity  tor  traatworthiness  f '  a  ae* 
curitv  against  a  man's  doing  that 
whicii  he  has  engaged  not  to  do 
*iu  the  hands  of  justice  an  alto- 
gether useless  agent,  in  the  bandit 
of  injustice  a  deplorably  aerrioe* 
able  one.'  If  it  had  any  appearan  ce 
of  efficacy,  it  was  because  a  decla- 
ration upon  oath  includes  a  decla- 
ration upon  honour and  because 
the  person  who  swore  falsely  in« 
cnrred  infamy,  and  could  be  pro- 
secuted for  perjury.   Strip|)ed  of 
those  sanctions,  its  impotence  im- 
mediately ajipcareii.    '  Jf  you  wish 
to  have  powder  of  post/  he  ex- 
daims^  'taken  for  an  emcaoioiui 
medicme,  try  it  with  opium  and 
antimony;  if  yon  \vish  to  have  it 
taken  for  what  it  is,  tr>'  it  l)y  itself.' 
It  was  one  of  the  sm>ernatuial  timts 
for  the  detection  ot  truth  resorted 
tobja  material  and  su2)erstitioaB 
age,  and  the  fate  which  had  over^ 
taken  it^  connexions  was  in  store 
for  tlie  last  of  the  race.    In  a  sin- 
gular passage,  marked  by  that 


*  The  later  iiMrtStiitaoiial  writen  had  laid  down,  ^hmt^  tbat  it  tras  not  «Hiip«la(l  te 
cnmilie  a  Wit&ess  as  to  bis  r^^cms  belief,  and  thnt  h'm  ineompetoncy  must  bo 
ettabli8'he<!  hy  other  evidence  ;  and  secondf  that  tlie  objeotitiii  cunUi  nut  ^i:  :  ':itad 
a^aat  a  wltaess  who  was  Vk  party  to  thd  cause,  aod  who  did  not  dechne  to  W  swum. 
As  lo  ibe  fim,  *bMaaw  a  panonal  scnitiay  into  the  state  of  his  ftith  and  ooucieBoe, 
was  foreign  to  spirit  of  oar  institutions  and  as  to  the  second,  on  the  ground  of 
nanifefit  impolicy.  'The  state  of  his  faith  is  not  inquired  into  win  r.>  his  own  right-s 
an  concerned.  Uo  is  tml/  prevented  from  beio^  made  the  iustmment  ui  taking  away 
tlioM  of  otiiera.  It  it  a  Urn  orO  that  tbo  mlemaity  of  an  oath  ihonld  bo  ooca&ionally 
aodced  than  any  one  deprived  of  hia  liirlitH."  The  latter  o/  maxima  ap|»eani 
quite  sntinfl  in  jirinciple  ;  but  it  may  ioubtcd  whether  it  wonid  bo  just  to  pn  renf 
a  witnesd  from  being  examined,  and  so  exclude  him  od  evidence  which  his  owu  n^i  ^^tt 
dlipbwe.  Hewim  this  ntay  he,  it  -wonld  appear  ftou  what  fell  from  the  jcd^t':j  m 
Maden  and  W^e  v.  Catianach^  that  neitbw  of  tkflte  prtporflioM  la  likely  to  leoiiTv 
Braeil  OOWtenanrc  in  Westminster  Hall. 

■ 
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vmg^AiMbam  nd  pkliirasque* 
■MB  widdi  aomotiBMi  brifbtens  an 

argument — clear  as  crystal  in  logic, 
but  often  discursive  and  obscure 
in  laDguage—lie  takes  up  his  testi* 
mony  against  it. 

It  was  iu  the  earliest  sta^e  of  society — 
li  ikm  stages  aft  trUeh  th*  powws  of 

the  haman  understanding  wen  •!  tke 
weakest — thtit  this,  together  with  bo 
uanj  other  articles  in  the  list  of  sui>er- 


Doaial  Teracity,  took  their  rise.  Ordeals, 
in  all  their  forma  ;  trials  by  battle  ;  trials 
vitiiottt  eTitlence  (understand  human  evi- 
Im)  ;  Malt  bj  sopematon],  to  ih» 
sfriiitiflB  of  bBman,  •vidence  ;  trialB  bj 
ffidence  secured  agHinst  mendacity  by 
s^tentalural  means — by  the  ceremony  of 
n  otlh.  As  the  powftt  «f  tit  konuui 
udastanding  gain  strength,  inTigoratad 
noarisliment  and  cxcrfifie,  tlie  natural 
securities  rise  in  value,  the  supernatural, 
tadentood  to  be  what  they  are,  drop  one 
tfter  another  off  the  stage.  First  vcat 
ordeal;  then  went  duel  ;  after  that  went, 
Wider  the  name  of  the  wager  of  law,  tlie 
eeitmony  of  au  oath  m  its  pure  state,  un- 
propped  hgr  thit  Mi»porl  whSeh  thh 
iscfii^ient  secunty  receives  at  jirescnt 
from  those  etncient  ones  which  ure  still 
dogged  vith  it ;  by  and  bye,  its  rotten* 
Ml  studisf  eonftMed,  it  will  perish  ctt 
tlMhnnuui  sUge  ;  and  this  lagtol the  tndn 
of  mpemataral  powers,  itJttma  cceli- 
ctUm,  will  be  gatiiered  with  Astrea  into 
iliMthedriet.  The  lights  whleh  a*  thtt 
liiie  of  day  were  sought  for  in  yain  from 
nij^rnataral  interference,  are  now  col- 
lected and  applied  by  a  watchful  atten- 
liM  to  the  pnMve  foree  of  flireoulw- 
tial  tfiiiwBi,  and  a  akOfta  appUeatioii  ef 
tie  aeniithaag  fane  tt  erowHrramine* 
tk>Q. 

But  if  the  oatb,  in  its  character 
of  ordeal,  be  repugnant  to  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  calls  *  the  genius  of 
tile  epoch.'  it  is  qmte  m  repugnant 
^  it  said  in  paaaing^  to  toe  fMiJifij 
^hicii  now  animates  our  jnnspm- 
(ienre.  Thirty  years  ago  a  huge 
tr<:atise  could  have  beeu  written 
vnrn  the  conntlew  dfaahflitiee 
which  affected  witnesses*  The 
disabilities  which  remain  can  be 
euunierated  in  a  paracra|)h.  The 
old  [irinciple  was  excTudo  all  evi- 
dence which  is  in  any  way  tainted; 


ibe  modm  pnneipU  iB-HMbnii  all 

evidence,  and  let  it  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Criminals,  for 
instance,  or  those  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crime,  were  formerly 
iiiadmiaiible.  They  were  infamoua 
persona,  the  old  theory  merttd, 
who  were  *  morally  too  corrupt  to 
be  trusted  to  testify.'  The  theor>' 
looked  very  well  on  paper  ;  but  it 
has  beeu  found  in  practice  that 
thefr  enridenee  may  oe  admitted 
with  safety  and  witn  advantage  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 
Surely  a  sceptic  is  ([nitc  as  likely 
to  speak  the  truth  as  a  house- 
breater  or  a  thief  i 

If,  therefore,  the  oath  be  ineffi- 
eient  as  a  safeguard,  tlie  sooner  it 
is  dismissed  the  better;  for  besides 
exclu(lin;^  evidence  that  may  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  viudi* 
cation  of  truth,  the  fmita  which  it 
produces  are  apt  to  hriag  law  and 
religion  alike  into  contempt. 

We  liavo  fonnd.  in  point  of  fart, 
that  in  strictness  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  it.  Of  course,  if  a  re- 
ligiona  rite  were  really  essential  to 
the  purification  d  evide&oe^asort 
of  legal  baptism — no  exception 
could  for  an  instant  be  tolerated. 
Yet  in  practice  we  admit  ex- 
ceptions. Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
Separatists  haira  been  exempted 
from  its  operation;  and  a  recent 
statute,  in  the  case  of  all  those  who 
from  *  alleged  conscientious  mo- 
tives' decline  to  be  sworn,  substi- 
tutes for  the  oath  '  a  solemn  affir- 
maHon  or  dedanttion,'  whereby 
the  witness,  after  declaring  that 

*  according:  to  his  religions  belief 
an  oath  is  unlawful,  undertakes  to 
speak  the  trnth.^ 

And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  been  forced  limit  ita  ap|^- 
cation  to  a  certain  class,  on  the 
other,  we  have  been  forced  to  con- 
strue its  phraseology  with  unbe- 
coming latitude.  IneoH  bishops 
andjudges,  when  they  administered 

*  the  oatn  on  the  Evangelists;'  had 
a  very  distinct  idea  of  what  they 
meant.  The  nath  was  then,  im 
Coke  said, '  au  aihrmatiou  or  denial 


*  17  aad  iS*flet^  cap.  195,  §  eo  {Ommm  Imiw  Phwadie  lot  of  1S54).  18 

i''A  19  Tict.,  c.  15,  extends  ita  provisions  to  Scotland.  In  Bnglaud  and  Scotland  the 
^app^toCowtaoCGnilJadMatBitoatj;  ia  Inland  the  Cnaiaal  an  iadudod. 
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Ordeal  by  Oath, 


[July, 


\iff  WKf  Ohristian.'   But  modem 

practice  lias  deprived  it  of  any  in- 
telligii)le  exactne^ns  or  precision  of 
meaning.  The  iJanish  (x>de,  in- 
deed, continues  coDidstcutly  logical. 
A  DMdsh  witness  tweifswilE  hit 
ilfsrs;  the  tlmmb  and  tiM  tuo 
next  being  held  up  t  >crother,«iic 
for  each  person  of  the  Trinity.  The 
religion  of  the  State  is  Triniuirian, 
and  it  is  to  the  Trinity  that  the 
wHastB  appeals.  Sndi  an  oideal 
Hi  eoane  excludes  Ariaos.  8<>* 
cinians,  and  Jews — all  people,  in 
short,  who  are  not  Trinitarians;  l>iit 
the  position  lias  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  intelligible^  Oar  exi- 
gencies as  a  great  eomOMreial  and 
maritime  depot  force  us  to  be  less 
exclusivo.  It  is  not  th*^  Ood  of 
Cliristendoni  alone  who  is  invoked 
in  our  courts  of  law  and  under  the 
aaaelHMi  ol  the  judges  of  ^  land. 
Any  deity  will  answer  the  pofpoaa 
— American,  Asiatic,  African,  or 
Austrahisian.  With  qnestional)le 
liberality  we  approjjriate  and  stamp 
with  the  authority  of  our  tribunals 
the  superstitions  of  everv  nation 
voder  heaven.  Our  judges,  for 
instance,  inform  tlie  Afrir  an  who 
is  put  into  the  witne.ss-hox,  tluit,  if 
he  lies,  he  will  be  punished  by  the 
^fimfuned  and  neket^  Idol  tbal 
]m  keeps  in  the  attic.  Here,  again, 
is  a  description  of  what  takes  place 
in  our  Courts  when  4  native  of 
China  is  examined : 

The  prosecutor  was  tlien  called,  and  on 
getting  into  the  wiiiiess-box  immediately 
kadt  down,  aod  a  china  savctr  having 
been  placed  in  his  hand,  he  stmck  it 
Muainst  the  I  niss  rail  in  fnmt  of  the  box 
and  bruke  it.  The  orier  of  the  Cuuri, 
iriko  wwmn  tin  witowwi,  tkaa,  hf 
dinction  of  the  interpreter,  administered 
the  oalli  in  these  words,  which  weie 
traiuilated       iho  i&teijjireter  iuto  tlie 


ChfaMSi  tengne— 'Yon  Ml  Iril  lha 

tarxith  r\nd  the  -whole  triAh  ;  thr  fowetrim 
cracked^  and  if  jfou  do  not  tcU  the  (m-uA^ 
fomrwulAaU  beemcked  like  the  mmeer,^ 

Does  it  not  read  like  a  burlesque  I 
Is  it  becoming:  that  sucli  scenes 
sliould  he  permitted  to  take  place? 
Is  it  decent  that  Euglish  judges 
aboold  tadtly  decUre  their  belief 
in  Mahomet,  Conftuaus,  or  Mumbo 
Jumbo — shouhl  seem  to  affirm  that 
it  is  really  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  whom  the  appe«d  i^  addressed^ 
and  thai  maw  one  Divinity  will 
asrra  as  well  as  aajr  other!  Of 
course  if  the  religious  ceremony  im 
to  be  retained,  thc-^e  are  its  pr»>]»cr 
fruits  ;  and  tliough  we  arc  j»repared 
to  pay  the  i»ricc  rather  than  lose 
the  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  aaeh  a 
spectacle  is  an  anomaly  and  an  in- 
decorum. But  tliere  is  a  simple 
remedy — abolisli  the  oath  altoge- 
ther. When  a  man  is  called  as  a 
witness  iuto  a  court  of  justice,  let 
him  epoak  voder  sanctions  Mmil^y 
to  tlio.se  which  govern  him  m  all 
the  other  relations  he  maintains 
with  .society.  '  1  undertake  on  my 
honour  to  implement  the  contract, 
and  if  I  do  not  implement  it,  1^ 
me  be  liable  in  damages.* 

In  Scotland  those  persons  are 
not  sworn  who  arc  con.sidered  in- 
capable of  nnder.standinK  the  ol»Ii- 
gatioa  ol  an  oath.  The^  are  exa^ 
minad  on  tlieur  deelaiaftioii  to  tell 
the  trotlL  The  rule  applies,  ftir 
instance,  to  children  of  tender  ago. 
and  to  deaf  and  dumb  persons  of 
deficient  intelli^^ence.  In  a  well- 
known  whaling  caso  decided  the 
other  day  by  the  House  of  IiOfd% 
an  Esquimaux — ^Tessnm'bgrnanMi 
probably  the  only  Esquimaux  who 
hiUH  ever  appeare<l  in  a  witne.s.s-l)ox 
— was  examined  in  this  way.t 


*  Mtffitm     JMrrtsiaa  und  8ammt»    Onr.  sad  MMi.  148.  fiis  leoalls  tlw 

Soman  forflu  fke  witness  held  a  flint  stone  ia  his  right  hand,  and  dn|iptd  it  as  h« 
Uttered  these  words,— '  8i  acmaM        twa      IMatpiltTt  Mift  orbs  aietqim^  Hnit 

cgiciaty  ut  ego  huoc  lapidem.' 

t  Oiurrtiden  may  ftd  hiisnttod  la  sssiag  tta  SMids  fai  nMdi  *TaMda*B*  eza* 

mil  alt  >n  vss  conducted  : — 

*Tbe  counsel  for  the  defenders  ohjecte<l  t.  the  propos.  1  witness  being  examined,  in 
re^ieet  there  is  no  furm  of  oath  which  is  biudiuj;  uu  the  witnesses  oonsoieaoe,  mad  thi^ 
tbe  witoess  does  aot  believe  in  a  DeHj  or  in  a  latere  state  of  retribotfoa. 

*  Coun.sel  for  the  pafeaeru  movoil  the  Comroissionerteput  the  witness  upon  oath  in 
the  ordinary  form,  or  in  any  other  form  whicli  mny  }>o  more  bimliiiL'  on  his  cons  ionee, 

*  Whereupon  the  Commissioner  inieirogat«i  the  witness  ihrungh  the  said  inter* 
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Wtho^  Ibft  Seollidi 

tloru.l  wiiters  aamime  that  an  in- 
tidvi  is  Tint  a  competent  wntnef?<5,  it 
mny  periiajis  be  dou^^ted  wiiotlicr 
aay  om  belonging  to  tke  chks»  of 
pemoQtvlio  are  incapaUe  of  un- 
derstanding the  obligadon  of  an 
'  at!i  and  an  infidel  belongs  to  the 
cla.>s ,  mrty  not  be  examined  on 
tictki-aiitjii.  A  recent  statute* 
allows  our  colonial  subjects  who 
an'dflBtitQteof  the  knoirtedge  of 
Qod  and  of  any  religioas  bdial*  to 
rxTimTtKM  1  without  nn  oath;  nnd 
in  several  of  tlie  I  nited,  or  (iis- 
UnitedjStates — iu  M  icliigan,  Maiuo, 
Wisooiinii,  and  Missouri— no  in- 
eoapefaiiee  attaches  to  a  witaMeB 
'on  aecoiirit  nf  ]n<  opinion  on  the 
subjecr  of  religion.' 

Tiiese  are  the  fncts,  imd  from 
these  facts  only  one  conclusion  can 
htdnwn.  Upon  the  larger  ^[uee- 
tbn,  nuked,  a  difference  c€  opmkm 
may  pn^^ihlT  exist.  Some  people 
may  still  Itelicve  that  the  oath  is  a 
srfi^ard,aiid  that  «ws  re^ranls  thoso 
wfco  apnreciate  the  sanctions  which 
H  invokes,  its  effect  ie  wholesome. 
1^  of  coarse  the  aceptie  is  beyond 
these  inflnenee*'.  He  cannot  join 
iTt  tuc  CL-reinony  ;  or  if  lie  <lo(.'s  join 
Hi  it,  iie  can  do  m  only  because  he 
T«|sras  it  as  a  neaninglees  judicial 
fomi.  When  a  citizen  conld  not 
vindicate  his  rights  until  he  had 
partaken  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
tiie  unbeliever,  who  wr*'^  not  ]na<le 
<€  the  stuff  of  wliick  liiarLyrti  are 


made,  not  mfnqiMDtily  partook. 

We  do  not  seek  to  excuse  tois  easy 

mnralit y ;  hnt  a  weightier  con- 
demnation must  be  pr<momiced 
upon  the  society  which  forces  its 
citiiena  to  chooae  between  martyr* 
dom  and  hy^)ocnsy,  and  degrades 
a  mystery  ot  religion  into  an  in- 
s  tram  en  t  of  trafiic.  We  know  that 
even  ffia  a!iLri  r  wa*^  kindled  when 
ile    found    the    t;ibles    of  the 

money-ohangers  in  the  Teoiide» 
And  the  State  wliidi  forces  a  man 

to  undergo  a  reli^^ous  operntion 
befi^re  he  ean  recover  his  rent, 
is  truly  a  persecuting  Stati!  as 
the  State  which  will  not  let  him 
wit  his  butdier  or  his  baker 
until  he  has  |»srtaken  of  tho 

Fncharist. 

»So  that  t lie  whole  matter  resolves 
into  a  simple  issue.  An  unbe- 
lieret^s  eridence  is  credible,  and 
ouLrlit  to  be  admitted.  An  ecclesi- 
astieal  ceremony  does  not  add  to 
the  value  of  evidence,  not,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  case  of  thu^e  whom  it 
does  not  bind,  and  therefore  from 
them  it  ought  not  to  be  exacted. 
No  radical  or  sweeping  chaug«L 
however,  i?!,  or  need  be,  involved 
in  the  reform,  ^fen  and  women 
who  have  *  religioui*'  scruples  about 
swearing,  are  every  day  examined 
in  our  Courts  without  an  oath.  If 
you  will  not  abolish  the  oath  alto- 
;(et!ier,  at  le;?«t  include  the  unbe- 
liever witlnu  the  exceptions  which 
you  aduiiU 

SBiBixr. 


preter.  blent^aled,  Do  yoa  hnow  thai  there  it  aSepctneBtisgf  0ed»M  tiiat  be  dtm 

Botlitor.  luttrro^rated,  Do  you  believe  in  ;i  future  state  after  dc.itli  ?  Dovlun  s  tliat  lio 
ioi*.    Iiit(Tr"irnTe<l,  Do  von  believe  that  a  mwa  is  liabK-  tu  punish jneni  in  tluit  fiiturQ 
crimeti  cumuiiUetl  in  this  world  ?    Declares  he  Uc*«u>.    Iiiterru^uleii,  Do  yoa 
Mvtthal  j«a  tfeHsbletolM  w  mDlilwd  ibr  tdlio^         Deelarw  thai  1i«  do«t. 

lBt«rro;niteil,  Kemcnibei  in;;  that,  Jo  you  now  engage  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
tratS,  iini  ij..tluric?  hnt  the  truth  '.  Dcclnrcs  he  dnes.  Declares,  lurlht  r,  there  is  no 
ioiiui  Qi  oeremony  I  oui  ubtierve  whick  wouJii  make       eugugeuMuit  mure  biudiug  oa 


'The  Cummisaioner  repels  the  objection  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  defenders, 
rcfases  iti.-  in  jiion  of  the  pureucr^s'  counsel  so  far  as  it  asks  the  Commiri^iitincr  to  put 
tlie  haid  ien^uia  upvu  his  uulii,  and  appoints  the  examination  to  proceed  upon  hia 
iihmiiw  aad  atigagemeat  to  ttU  tk«  tnitb  ;  againal  irikkh  deKwaaoa  ooooMt  ftr 
Iki  defenders  appealed  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Court. 

•WhTcnf  on  the  Tv*itnp9s  was  a^in  interrugatcd  by  the  CV>mroiF?nnnfr,  thmtT^ijh  the 
aiii  mierpreter,  as  foiiowa : — Do  you  promise,  as  you  believe  you  shaii  be  puui&hed  in 
•  tern  atate  far  talliag  a  lie,  tfai*  yM  will  ItO  tiii  tralih»  the  tMs  tnA,  and 
tvatht  i>idare8  that  he  will.* 

*  6  aed  7  Vigti»  c  ee* 
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HISTOfilCAL  BB00BD6  AND  BECOBD  (X>MMIBSIQNa 


THE  rlglit  appreciation  of  tiiu 
mine  of  our  national  reoorda  ia 

by  no  means  a  feeling  peculiar  to 
the  nineteenth  ceiituiy,  but  txisted 
in  past  ages  i)erhai»s  stroiigur  and 
more  extensively  than  at  pre^eut^ 
although  then  they  were  looked, 
upon  almost  exclusively  aa  the  legal 
evidences  of  tlie  kingdom.  Every- 
body who  rcKJirtled  them  in  this 
light,  and  who  had  liiiiisclt  auy 
stake  in  the  nation,  was  iutere:>ted 
in  tlie  preaenration  of  ita  record^ 
and  tbey  were  watched  over  with  a 
eertain  dej^ree  of  anxiety.  They 
were  at  iir  t  carried  about  with  tlie 
great  law-coui  ta,  and  these,  as  we 
Know,  attended  upon  the  Aiug  in 
hia  progresses,  and  even  sometimes 
In  hia  hoatila  azpaditioDs.  The 
records  were  thus  exposed  to  what 
may  be  consi(iered  a  constant  (hni- 
ger,  to  avert  which  it  was  at  length 
leeolYed  to  plaoa  than  in  penn*- 
ncnt  repositoiiea  in  the  metnmoUn 
The  Chancery  records  were  depo- 
sited in  the  Tower  of  London  in 
the  reign  (►f  Edward  III.  At  that 
time  their  number  was  compara- 
tively small,  but  it  increased  ra- 
pidly, and  they  became  divided* 
and  other  phiccs  of  deposit  were 
found;  so  that  in  course  of  time 
they  were  scattered  over  the  town. 
Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  just  mentioned,  the  Record 
Office  attaclied  to  the  IloUs  House 
in  Chancerv-lanc  was  established; 
and  tliis  and  tiie  .^ucci  t  liius!:  reigns 
fuinisli  us  with  evidence  ol  the 
eare  whieh  waa  beatowed  from  time 
to  time  on  the  preaervation  of  theae 
national  evidences.  Even  popular 
agitators  were  aceustonied  Uj  appeal 
to  them ;  and  in  some  of  the  earliest 
petitions  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament 
they  are  claimed  as  *  the  people's 
afidences/  and  ordered  to  be  made 
aeoeaaible  to  all  the  King's  subjects. 


The  value  thus  set  u])on  the  re- 
cords appears  to  have  experimoad 

no  diminution  during  subsequent 
perio.ls.  In  the  earlier  j)art  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  study 
formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
education  of  a  lawyer,  and  to  that 
oircamatance,  no  donbt,  we  owe 
such  men  as  the  Cottons,  and  Sel- 
dens,  and  IVynnes,  and  Haies,  and 
1 )  J'lwcses.  uf  that  age ;  men  win .  rank 
at  the  siiuie  lime  among  our^i  catejit 

aatiquariea  and  onr  atanchcat  p*- 

tnots:   for  the  leadera  in  the 

great  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown  had  certainly 
established  their  own  convietit»ns 
and  gathered  many  of  their  most 
convincing  arguments  in  studying 
those  '  people's  evidences,*  the  na- 
tional records.  This  fact,  one  would 
think,  shwuhl  furni>li  a  sutlicient 
contradiction  to  a  notion  which  has 
been  very  hastily  adopted,  that  the 
recorda  of  the  kmgdom  were 
threatened  with  destruction  during 
the  jjeriod  of  the  Comniimwealtli,* 
If,  howe\tr,  they  were  not  then  in 
danger  of  jiensliin^,  they  ieil  into 
a  degree  of  neglect  lu  the  time  aol^ 
sequent  to  the  IlestorattODy  frmn 
whieh  they  have  oidy  bean  veaoued 
in  very  recent  times. 

Although  the  antiquarie**  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  aeventeenth  cen- 
tury understood  well  the  conatitii- 
tional  and  legal  value  of  the  na- 
tional records,  they  appear  not  to 
have  so  inlly  appreciated  ilieir  his- 
torical value,  or  the  neces:>iiy,  or 
eren  utility,  of  printing  them.  The 
monastic  cluoniolea  had  more  at- 
tractions for  them,  and  several  ini- 
l)oi-tant  collections  of  this  class  of 
records  were  pubUshed  during  that 
period  by  tlie  exertions  of  indivi- 
duals. This  advance  in  tha  hirto- 
xical  estimation  of  our  reoorda  was 
reserved  for  the  reign  of  Willkun 


*  The  fotoidaiioQ  toot  this  aotira  was  bol  of  a  MtoIoiu  character.  Tlie  celebrated 
fiuiatic,  HiiL-h  Peters,  published,  ia  l65i>  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  Good  W  ork 
for  a  UoinI  Md't'idrate,  in  which  he  siigi:ef»tcd  that  it  was  'verio  ndvi.sahle  to  burn  all 
thex)Ui  recurUa,  jfea,  even  those  in  the  Tower,  the  monuments  of  tyrannie.'  Writers 
on  this  tobjeot  aieia  to  have  aammed,  without  much  reflection,  thai  the  extreme 
opiaions  of  Hugh  P«*in  were  at  tome  period  so  nearly  ia  the  aaoeodaaoy  as  to  be  la 
diaDger  of  being  carried  into  execntii)n,  which  we  all  krovrwai  not  the  case.  There 
trao  but  little  of  the  sans-cuiiMc  element  ia  the  great  forolutioa  of  the  t»M4Vt 

of  the  Mventeenth  century. 
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ind  Maiy,  when  the  cOoe  of  His- 
toriographer Royal  was  conferred 
on  a  man  since  well  known  for  hi.s 
diligent  researches,  TliomasKynier, 
who,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1693, 
wM  Mithoriied  by  an  order  mn 
the  Crown  to  usii  the  Reoofd 
offices  and  make  use  of  the  records 
freely.  The  form  which  hisdesi^jn 
of  publication  took  was  no  duubt 
iBneneed  b^the  iH>]itieal  oondition 
of  the  age,  m  wuch  Qteat  Britain 
had  just  taken  a  more  prominent 
and  decided  part  tfian  formerly  in 
tlie  affairs  of  Continental  Europe. 
Ryuicr  proposed  to  collect  and 
pnnl  all  the  leagnea,  tnaHea,  and 
mierg  relating  to  international 
transactions  between  England  and 
forei^ni  States;  and  liis  oroposal 
was  warmly  espoused,  hrst  by  Lord 
Halifax,  and  afterwards,  nnder 
Qaeen  Anne,  by  Robert  Harlty, 
Doth  as  l^>eaKer  of  the  FTonse  of 
Omimons  and  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Mfiney  was  furnislied  by  the  Court, 
and  other  persons  were  from  tiiue 
l»  tiBM  appointed  to  aaaiit  bim ; 
but  the^a|ipeBr  to  have  gone  on 
for  several  years  f^ilently  coHectinpc 
and  transcribing,  and  it  was  only 
nnder  the  active  encouragement  of 
Barley  tliat  the  public  first  saw 
any  Milt  of  their  labonm  In 
1704  appeared  the  first  vulnmo  of 
the  preat  national  work  now  so 
well  known  as  Rynier's  Fobdem^ 
which  was  received  with  euthuiiias- 
lie  approral  by  Mrtorical  acholan 
as  well  abroad  as  at  bome.  It  was 
completed  in  nineteen  volumes  in 
1717,  four  years  after  llymer's 
death,  the  three  la.st  volumes  being 
altogether  the  work  of  his  chief 
wkmbuA  or  colleague,  Saonderson. 
Theebcnmstancc  of  this  ^reatbook 
passintr  thrnuph  three  editions  is  a 
mitficient  |)roo£  how  much  it  was 
appreciated. 

A  work  like  Rymei^a^Memwaa 
well  calculated  to  show  the  intc- 
nsting  historical  information  which 
might  he  derived  from  the  treasures 
of  our  ilecurd  Otiices.  but  httle  was 
done,  beyond  pointing  out  the 
aeUacholy  state  of  neglect  in 
which  these  treasures  hy,  vntQ 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  TIT., 
when  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture wad  called  to  tiiat  u^ost  cele- 
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brnteil  of  English  recoid&  the  book 

of  the  Doniem(nf  Survr'if.  Tliis  book 
had  an  entirely  diti'erent  iuteicst 
from  the  F(t<ltra  it  was  a  record 
of  all  the  lands  of  England  at  a 
period  to  which  the  present  hoidew 
in  general  were  proud  of  tnciog 
their  history;  and  thus  the  pro]>os:u 
to  make  it  easily  accessihlt-  rould 
not  fail  to  be  well  received  by  most 
of  tike  haded  proprietors.  Aooord- 
in^y,  in  1767,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  easily  induced  to  agree  to  an 
address  to  the  King,  representing 
that  it  was  advisal>le  that  the 
JjiriiuusdauBook  should  be  printed ; 
and  the  iKing  as  readily  gave  his 
consent.  In  this  case  it  was  thought 
that  the  printed  edition  should  be 
made  a-s  nearly  a.s  jxissible  a  f;ic- 
siuiile  of  the  origiual ;  and,  as  the 
process  now  known  by  the  rather 
ibnnidable  nama  of  photo-nnco- 
graphy  was  not  yet  known^  it  was 
resolved,  after  some  inquiries  and 
discussion,  to  secure  the  object  by 
aisting  printing  type  which  should 
resemble,  as  near  aa  a  general  re- 
semblauce  conld  be  made,  the 
letters  of  the  manuscript, and  which 
should  esjiecially  reproduce  the 
various  marks  and  contractions 
used  by  the  ancient  scribes.  Somu 
delay  was  eaosed  by  these  prepam- 
tions,  but  the  work  was  actually 
commenced  soon  after  the'  year 
1770,  and  it  was  completed  in  four 
lai^ge  folio  volumes  early  in  1783, 
Th^  aie  said  to  hmra  cost  tho 
nati(m  the  lather  fomidable  snm 

of  i!38,ooo. 

The  last  year  of  the  eiirhteenth 
century  witnessed  the  ai)pointment 
of  the  firet  Record  Commission 
which  contemplated  printing  u])on 
an  eztensiye  scale.  Early  in  the 
year  1800  the  subject  was  brou;.'ht 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  select  committee  was  appointed 
*to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
public  records  of  Qreal  Britain,* 
with  tolerably  extensive  powers. 
If  the  proposal  did  not  orij^inate 
with  him,  it  is  understood  t(»  liave 
been  earnestly  uromoted  by  tho 
first  Lord  Oblonester,  then  Mr. 
Abbot.  The  attention  of  this  par- 
liamentary committee  was  directed 
to  four  questions :  the  condition  of 
the  records,  their  arrangement^ 
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their  preservation,  and  the  means 
of  niakin;<  tliem  more  generally 
usefuL  Towards  the  end  of  the 
•eanoDy  the  eommittoe  presented 
two  raports  to  the  Hon.se,  and  theee 
were  made  tiie  foundation  for  an 
address  to  the  Kinjr,  in  wliich  the 
(Jomnions  represennd  that  the 
public  records '  were  iu  many  offices 
wumnged,  QidaMribedy  imA  vn* 
aBoertained  {  thit  aiaay  of  tiitti 
irere  'exposed  to  erasure,  altera- 
tion, rind  pinhczzlenient,  and  were 
lodged  ill  buildin^^  incommodious 
and  insecure  i  that  it  would  be 
'benefioial  to  the  publie  Mrtke 
that  the  looords  and  papers  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  principal 
offices  and  repositories  should  be 
methodized;'  and  that  'certain  of 
the  more  ancmt  and  vafanhle 
amongst  them  should  bo  pftBled.' 
The  result  of  this  iiddress  was  the 
appointment  by  the  King,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  i8oo,  of  the  tirat  of 
what  we  now  speak,  of  as  the 
Beooid  CkHHanWoDSL  The  Oom- 
missioners  held  their  first  meeting 
three  days  afterwards,  on  the  22\\<\ 
of  July,  ajipointed  their  secretary, 
and  named  sub-commissioners,  the 
latter  to  be  employedin  thedifleraDt 
kbonrs  with  whieh  the  eommission 
was  charged ;  and  it  was  directed 
that  the  progress  of  the  latter 
should  be  repoi  tetl  in  monthly  re- 
turns to  the  (Jommissiouers,  and 
thai  a  yearly  simnDaiy  el  theaoio- 
toraa  aboofd  also  be  made.  She 
years  afterwards  the  Comraissi<m 
was  reappointed,  chietiy  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  new  commis- 
sionera ;  but  no  change  took  place 
in  ite  prooeediBgB  until  the  year 
when  a  general  wpori  was 
published  which  thrown  aom  light 
on  its  o[>erations. 

These  operations  were  OMtainly 
noi  very  ronaricable  for  I^Mir  ap- 
parent resultSL  DoriBg  twehe 
years,  with  a  very  heavy  cxpendi- 
tnre,  about  a  dozen  folio  volumes 
had  been  piven  to  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  catalo^es  of  the  (Jot- 
tonian  and  fiaiieian  BMBoaeripts 
in  the  British  HaBewn»  whidi 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
earlier  coniniissioners.  were  in- 
cluded under  the  denomination  of 
the  Public  Eecorda  <tf  the  king- 


dnm.   The  slow  and  un^atisfadofy 
progress  of  this  first  conimi.ssion  in 
Its  labours  is  explained  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Kecord  Offices  at  that 
taiM,  and  li^  the  ^neial  want  of 
fooaomy  with  which  the  publie 
money  was  expended  at  the  begin- 
nin;?  of  the  ])rcseiit  centuiy.  The 
hrst  difficulty  the  Commis&iouers 
had  to  encounter,  was  the  very 
serious  obstacle  which  they  call  in 
their  report  *  ve^tnl  rv  if  its'    To  ex- 
plain this,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  liiat  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  give  the  office  of  Keeper  of 
Records  by  letters  patent,  and  that 
the  keeper  thas  in  poesession  ynm 
a  kind  of  *  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed' within   the  limits  of  his 
chaige ;  that  he  held  the  records  as 
m  oort  of  temporary  private  pco- 
pertv,  witli  the  oondition  only  of 
liis  being  ready  to  produce  any  of 
thein  when  wante<l  for  law  pur- 
poses, and  of  deJivenni,^  ihcia  up  in 
nominal  safetv  to  his  successor; 
that  he  had  tha  aole  appoiBtOMOt 
of  all  Ms  clerks  and  assistants:  and 
that,  with  the  oxee]>tion  01  law 
jmrposes,  and  unle.->s  under  a  direct 
mandate  from  the  Crown,  he  was 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  womd  allow  the  reootda 
to  be  used  or  seen.   The  kecpaia 
of  the  records  would  therefore 
naturally  look  upon  the  ap]>»>int- 
meut  of  the  Commission  as  iikeiy 
to  iateifera  with  theae  'veatad 
rights,*  and  woald  be  inclined  to 
do  what  they  could  to  obstruct  its 
proceedings.     With  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  conciliate  this  feelinir  of 
opposition,  the  Commissioners,  who 
uid  anthority  to  wpoint  anb^^ooa- 
missioners  to  do  their  work,  gene- 
rally chose  the  Record  Office  kee]>prs 
for  their  sub-commi.s.sioners.  The 
keepers  had  thus  virtually  the 
whole  management  in  their  own 
hands;  but  even  here  anotherdSf« 
ficulty  presented  itself.  The  ke^Mia 
themselves,  with  one  or  tw(»  excep- 
tions, were  not  much  more  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  records  imder 
tiMir  ehaige  than  was  auiBcient  lor 
thdr  duties  in  pcodacing  them  for 
law  purposes,  and  niott  of  their 
clerks  and  assistants  seem  to  have 
been  still  more  ignorant.    In  laet, 
the  only  staff  of  editors  a?ailable 
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in  printing  the  records  -w.-re  very 
imperfectly  qu:diticd  tui  lue  work. 
In  the  attempt  to  overcome  this 
diAciiky  the  uommMioimB  appew 
lo  have  found  it  necessary  to  pio* 
ceed  T^ith  great  caution,  ana  to 
have  ubtivined  only  a  motleruto  de- 
er^ of  success ;  aud  they  seeiu  to 
EftTe  ooii8ider«d  that  they  had 
phud  a  great  conceMiOB  when 
tAey  pexsuaded  the  keepers,  at  their 
recommendation,  to  appoint  some 
assistants  wlio   were    better  in- 
struct^ iu  their  work.    It  will 
•Mmd  iMtkcr  ilmige  m  our  ears, 
at  the  preMBt  d^r,  to  liaar  tbo 
Commissioners  in  their  cjeneral  re- 
port in  1812,  congratulate  them- 
•elves  that  by  the  '  liberal  co-opera- 
tion* ckf  the  keepers  of  records,  men 
had  bm  admitted  to  vacant  offieea 
tm  ihMT  (the  Commissiuners*)  re- 
commendations, '  !i8  the  bertt  quali- 
fied* for  performing  the  duties  of 
those  offices  i  They  auuouucu,  how- 
«fer,  thai  in  some  timtaiMMw  they 
had  enlarged  the  number  of  clerks, 
ind  that  they  h^ul  taken  steps  for 
their  better   instruction   in  the 
knowledge  of  records.     The  old 
clerks  seem  to  have  been  as  little 
Mb  to  find  tiia  looorda  aa  they 
were  to  read  them— lor  the  '  peo- 
jtle'.<^  Kvi  k'nces'  were  in  a  state  of 
disgraceful  nt"-rlect,  many  of  them 
perishing  rapidly  from  exposure  to 
damp  and  other  causes,  while  only 
mdi  aa  were  frequently  liahia  to 
be  called  for  hy  the  lawyers  were 
ia  thrir  places,  or  to  be  found  when 
wanted.   The  Commissioners  take 
credit  for   having  effected  'the 
gBienl  intfodftetmof  cnatama- 
gaknty  in  the  olieea  f  and  they 
alate  that  in  the  comparatively 
small  progT^s  which  had  been 
m^ii]^^  (luring  these  twelve  years  m 
6uiuu^  the  coufused  mass  of  ueg- 
leetod  leaovdK  mMi^  ynj  wrpoiw 
tuit  doeomMila  were  discovand 
which  wera  pmiooaly  not  knows 

to  exist. 

In  the  samo  siauner  the  Com- 
Kisdoners  wera  under  tiha  infla- 

enea  of  their  anb-commissioners, 
the  record  keepers,  in  the  choice  of 
works  for  publication,  and  tliis 
proved  rather  disastrous  to  the 
oiility  of  the  publicatious  iliem- 

MifoiL  ThiMvaaftclaaaof  do«ar 


ments  in  the  offices  which  be- 
longed especially  to  the  keepers, 
and  which  originated  entirely  in 
their  convenienee.    If  an  indi- 
vidual had  to  oonsult  the  records 
for  law  purposes,  he  either  knew 
from  former  reference  tliat  there 
was  some  entrv  on  the  rolls,  or 
aoae  atpaiata  doemaant  whidk  ho 
wanted,  and  where  to  find  it,  or  ha 
only  supposed  the  existence  of  such 
an  entry  or  document ;  in  this  latter 
case,  he  had  usually  no  other  re- 
source but  to  foe  the  record-keeper 
to  aaanh  for  him ;  and  aa  thia  waa 
a  proeaaa  by  wliich  the  Utter  was 
a  gainer,  ditferent  keepers  at  dif- 
ferent   times   liuil   nuide  private 
indexes,  or  calendars  of  certain 
classes  of  reoorda  during  certain 
dates,  entering  m  them  only  suok 
articles  <'is  they  supposed  might  be 
wanted  by  the  lawyers,  and  would 
therefore  re]»ay  them  well  for  their 
labour,  while  they  omitted  the 
artidea  of  mere  hiafeotkal  or  topo» 
graphkal  intMoat  Such  a  calen- 
dar the  keeper  preserved  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  himself  in  cases  of 
searches,  and  on  the  death  of  a 
keeper  it  was  bought  from  his  re- 
presentatiye  by  his  snocessor,  or 
passed  into  other  hands  as  an 
article  of  private  property.  Some 
of  these  conijulations  were  of  con- 
siderable anti(|uity,  and  had  been 
from  time  to  tune  rsTised  and  en-  * 
larged.    One  of  the  first  notions  d 
the  record-keepers  would  naturally 
be  to  recommend  these  calendars 
for  ])riMting.    They  might  be  sold 
at  a  high  price  iu  the  name  of 
tnnaeripts,  and  eonld  bo  e^Ktad 
with  no  great  labour.    We  aoaotd* 
ingly  find  that  calendars  of  records 
were  among  the  first  ]»ubli<  aticms 
of  the  record-commission  ol  (Jeorge 
III.   The  error  committed  by  the 
Commiasionera  in  pnbliahiBg  sqcAl- 
calendars  was  a  great  on%  and  aan 
only  be  exnlained  hy  their  po.sition 
of    depennence    on    the  record- 
keepers.    Even  a  mere  iudex,  if 

oomplete,  la  n  naefol  book,  wbeva 
the  record  itaelf  is  not  easily  neeai 
siblc  ;  but  a  calendar,  as  these  ca- 
lendars were  made,  was  only  nn 
index  to  a  cajirii  ious  selection  of 
article  from  the  record,  and  was 

tbmtoa  wma  tbwi  vBMMa  to  tha 
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historical  inquirer,  liecause  it  led 
him  to  believe  that  facts  were  un- 
noticed, wbieb,  in  truth,  were  care- 
fillly  and  minutely  recorded*  It 

"wilffinlvc  a  hotter  idea  of  the  use- 
iessuess  of  tliese  ciileiiiiars  when 
we  state  that,  ia  the  ca^e  of  the 
printed  «4eiidar  of  one  of  the  seriflt 
of  the  ioIIb  most  valuable  f  his- 
torical purposes,  the  Patent  Kolls, 
it  has  been  found  on  careful  exa- 
mination that  the  articles  noticed 
iji  the  caleiiiiar  were,  ou  au  aveni^e, 
•bont  one  in  fonrteen  in  the  earlier 
rolls,  and  one  in  ten  in  those  of 
later  date?  It  Avas  further  found, 
when  the  publications  of  the  com- 
mission were  carefully  examined 
by  scholars,  that  they  were  often 
loosely  and  carelessly  edited.  When 
tlioy  published  their  report  in  1812, 
the  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
been  discoumjied,  an<l  they  resolved 
on  recommending  m»  further  pub- 
Meatiaai,  cxoepfc  those  which  were 
already  In  hand. 

It  was  perhaps  this  necessity  of 
conciliating:^  the  Record-kcc])er.s 
which  led  the  C'Dinuusttiuuers  to 
limit  their  {iriiiUag  almost  entirely 
to  the  docaments  eoutaincd  in  the 
KccKirdC^&sea;  and  the  subsequent 
Commissions,  a]>pointfN]  in  1817, 
and,  after  the  accession  (»f  Ceorge 
IV.,  in  1821.  did  little  more  than 
oany  on  and  complete  works  which 
had  been  commenced  by  the  earlier 
commission.  But  during  this  pe- 
riod new  |»rinciples  of  historical 
critiinsin  began  to  spreatl  them- 
selves, and  larger  views  of  the  re- 

2 mreoMnti}  of  historical  literature 
ad  been  developing  themsdvea, 
UVidiT  tho  ;:indance  of  su<'h  iikm! 
as  Hallani,  Guizot,  and  ISiei)iilir. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  l.>y 
George  IV.  seem  to  have  beeii  con^ 
scions  how  little  serrice  had  beoi 
done  by  the  labours  of  so  many 
yeaw ;  and  the  publicatiofi  of  the 
eatidognes  of  mannseripis  m  the 
iiritish  Museum  revealed  how 
many  of  those  grand  oiifuuil  monu- 
ments of  onr  national  hiatonr,  the 
chronicles  and  narratives  of  rmi- 
temporaiy,  or  nearly  contc  iii]K)rary 
events,  remained  still  uupubii^Led, 
and  to  a  great  extent  unknown; 
while  of  those  whidi  had  been 
INthlialiedf  matqr  were  edited  im- 


perfectly  or  incorrectly.  On  the 
24th  of  Jul  v.  1822,  the  Commons 
voted  an  address  to  the  .Kng,  re- 
pmenting  that  '  the  editions  of  thn 
works  of  our  ancient  historians  are 
incorrect  and  defective :  that  many 
of  their  writings  still  remaiu  in 
mantiBcript,  anain  some  cases  in  n 
single  copy  only  \  and  that  an  uni- 
form and  convemeut  edition  of  the 
whole,  published  under  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  sanction,  would  be  au 
undertaking  honourable  to  his 
Majesty  s  reign,  and  condndve  to 
the  advancement  of  historical  and 
constitutional  knowledtre.'  Tlii.<i 
proposal  received  t!ir  Iving's  con- 
sent, and  directions  were  given  lor 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Those* 
however^  to  whom  the  direction  of 
this  proiect  was  confided,  appear 
to  have  had  no  great  confidence  in 
their  own  jud«rment,  and  adoptetl 
an  idea  alreadv  formed  for  them  in 
France,  for  which  there  appeared 
some  plaiisiblo  aii^nment^  bat 
which  was  also  exposed  to  some 
very  prave  objections.  A  pnl  lica- 
tion  had.  years  a;j:o,  been  c«nn- 
menccd  oy  the  French  Benedic- 
tines, under  the  title  of  the  BetMiil 
dm  Mutoi'iem  df$  Gamtes  et  de  ia 
Frniire^  which  is  commonly  knf^'mi 
ns  tlie  work  of  the  Benedictine 
Dom  Btmquet,  and  which  is  still 
supposed  to  be  continued  (and  is 
continued  very  slowly  as  a  matter 
of  form)  by  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions of  the  Institute  of  France. 
This  publication  was  formed  on 
the  notion  that  many  of  the  me- 
dieval ehxonieles  an  partly  copied 
or  abridged  from  older  ones,  with 
the  nddition  of  new  matter;  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  the 
repetition  of  matter  copied  from 
chronicle  to  chronicle;  and  also 
that  es€h  chronicle  often  oonlais^ 
a  certain  amount  of  legendary  and 
other  tm)t;-1  i  i>t(  a  i  i  ;U  i  uaterials  which 
mighi  be  (^tutted.  It  was  thought 
that  b^  pniitmg  only  tlie  strictly 
new  historical  materials  contained 
in  each,  and,  instead  of  pnhU^ini^ 
them  as  separate  authors,  arrang- 
ing them  all  in  chronologicid  order 
and  in  short  divisio?!'^,  rho  whole 
might  be  brought  wiiiim  a  mode- 

nte  nnrnber  of  Iblio  volnmes,  wod 
thfl  entupsmstsrials  for  the  hiskny 
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of  eacli  of  these  short  periods 
might  be  embraced  at  a  single 
riaaeeu  Bpt  thki  qIib  iMpliwi  imw 
row,  and  not  etilarged,  views  ni 
the  science  of  history,  and  even 
then  it  was  no  longer  approved  by 
the  be^t  iiiiitorical  writers  in 
Fnmee,  for  in  fuel  it  presented 
many  very  grave  inconveniences. 
To  appreciate  the  value  of  a  writer, 
we  must  have  his  bcK>k  in  entire  ; 
his  le;?en(ls  and  tales,  his  apparent 
uii;iruprc^cutatioiis  in  cases  where 
they  srs  SMitjr  umf,  even  hk 
greater  or  leas  want  oi  originality, 
&U  enable  us  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  without 
which  we  may  be  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  tl|e  value  of  the  new  inform** 
tkm  he  gives  ns ;  while  tliste  imj 
legends  md  stories,  and  .nuuij 
other  things  still  less  historicaj  in 
the  sense  to  which  the  Record 
Commiasiouers  seem  then  to  have 
nsfaaoted  the  word,  Me  of  tiM 
gmtist  importance  in  enisling 
ns  to  understand  history  itselE 
The  liec^)rd  Commis^sioners,  how- 
ever^ accepted  this  narrower  view 
of  history,  and  resolved  on  adopt- 
ing to  aome  estent  the  ptan  of 
Ben  Bouquet,  again  livfuig  ro« 
eoorse  to  the  Ueeord-keepers.  Tlie 
care  of  editing  this  work  wa.s  en- 
trasted  to  Mr.  Petrie,  the  keeper 
«f  the  reoorda  in  the  To««r,  iod 
vast  same  of  money  were  expcindsd 
in  collecting  materials  for  the 
work,  which,  however,  went  on  so 
slowly,  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  year 
1831.  only  between  six  and  seven 
hmarad  pa^et  of  the  first  Tolnme 
had  been  printed. 

Jast  two  years  after  this  date,  a 
commission  for  the  publication  of 
the  more  iini)c>rtaut  records  of  the 
satioiiiil  la^itory  was  appointed  in 
Fraoec^  where  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  towards  the  print- 
bg  of  historical  materials  was  felt, 
as  it  had  been  felt  in  England, 
while  there  it  was  rendered  per- 
haps more  nrgent  by  certain  poli- 
tiod  erases.  A  great  sevolntaon 
had  recently  taken  place,  and,  in 
the  existing  state  of  popular  feel- 
ings, it  was  necessary  to  provide 
lor  the  interests  of  classes,  among 
whom  the  journeymen  printera^ 
who  hadheen  very  active  m  bnng* 
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ing  about  the  revolution  of  June, 
were  to  be  especially  considered. 
The  opratione  of  the  royal  print- 
ing office  were  greatly  extended, 
ana  several  extensive  series  of  pnb- 
lieations  were  undertiiken  by  the 
Government.  Moreover,  the  French 
Government  felt  the  necesai^  of 
giTing  employment  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  learning  of  the  ooantay, 
which  include  a  rather  numerous 
class  which  was  easily  made  trou- 
blesome and  dangerous.  Hence 
the  attention  of  the  QofwrnmA 
was  given  Ttr^  eaoaatly  to  edit- 
ing and  printmg,  and  as  ae 
historical  records  went,  it  was  left 
muci)  more  free  in  its  action  than 
in  England,  because  it  had  no 
'▼eated  rights*  of  ReoorcUkeepers 
to  contend  with.    Fortunately,  too, 
at  this  time,  the  office  of  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  held  by 
one  of  the  tirst  historians  of  the 
day,  and  one  aapeeially  qualified  to 
appiefiiate  the  labours  with  which 
a  commission  of  this  kind  must  bo 
entrusted.    Monsieur  Guizot,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  laid 
his  plan  before  the  King  in  a 
'  dsterial  report  dated  on  Siekal 
day  of  the  year  1833.  Heatalad 
that,  'durinj?  about  fifteen  years 
nast,  the  studv  of  the  sources  of 
nistory  had  taken  a  new  activity. 
Men  of  gieal  sagacity,  of  rare 
knowledgi^  and  of  laborions  peiee 
verance,  have  penetrated,  some 
into  the  vast  (le])ots  of  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  others  into  the 
collections  of  manuscripts  in  the 
BLbliothdqne  Boyale:  aome  heve 
carried  their  leaearctifle  even  into 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  the 
departments.  Everywhere  the  very 
hrst  attempts,  mere  searches  by 
chanoe,  hnTO  shown  deerlv  thftt 
great  nehsa  remained  buried.  Tbm 
efforts  were  redoubled,  and  soon 
led  to  discoveriea  no  less  impor- 
tant than  unexpected,  veritable 
revelations,  which  throw  a  new 
light  on  sndi  and  anoh  events,  and 
on  anch  and  such  agea  of  our  his- 
tory.*   From  that  moment,  the 
minister  informs  us,  everybody  had 
regretted  that  such  mines  of  wealth 
should  be  left  to  the  feeble  effinrta 
of  individnala;  and  the  lioujaiity 
of  patting  an  end  tosodinitato 
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of  tilings  was  deeply  felt,  the  mors 
so  as  some  of  the  documents  them- 
selves were  (as  in  Enirland^  through 
different  causes  daily  perishin;^. 
'  It  was  the  Government  alone,' 
Qolsot  thought,  'whidi  eonld  snd 
OOj^  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  a  general  publication  of  all  the 
important  and  still  unedit<*d  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  our  country.* 
The  Government,  in  fact,  alone 
eommsndsd  the  fssooross  for  meet- 
ing  the  Sdpsnditure  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  it  was  also  the 
guardian  of  the  documents  them- 
selves. The  Minister  proposed  to 
consMDos  by  a  gaisiM  ^sitstton 
of  the  libraries  and  arohiyes  of  the 
departments,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  destruction  where  it 
miglit  be  going  on  (for  the  records 
were  for  many  reasons  exposed  to 
much  greater  neglect  snd  dsoger 
in  tlio  provinces  than  in  thscaj)!- 
tal),*  and  to  make  catalocrties  of  all 
the  historical  manuscripts  which 
remained.  In  Paris,  tiie  records, 
of  wfaaterer  kind,  were  not  in  the 
ssme  danger.  There,  however,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Royal  Library, 
the  records  in  tlie  An'hives  du 
Koyaume,  and  the  papers  oi'  the 
▼srious  mimsterisl  srchives  (sik 
gweringto  our  Btste  F^Mrs),  should 
be  caiefallv  and  com]iletely  ex- 
plored. Tlie  Minister's  ])roposal 
was  approved  by  the  King,  and 
the  Cmunbers  Tt>ted  the  sum  of 
tso^ooofiraaoi»eq[iiivalenttoil48oo  ' 


stariing,  for  the  operstioiis  of  ths 
first  ye^.  M.  Guizot,  as  might  be 

expected,  entertained  the  most 
comprehensive  (but  strictly  just) 
views  of  the  nature  oi  liis- 
toiicsl  mstsrisls.  *  After  its  poli- 
tiosl  history,'  he  says,  in  his 
second  report  to  the  King,  '  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  histoiy  of  the 
country  has  an  equal  claim  upon 
our  attention ;  the  successive  etiurts 
in^  its  progress,  in  philosophy, 
sdence,  and  letters,  are  indeed  a 
great  and  noble  part  of  a  people's 
destinies.  No  doubt  the  abun- 
dance and  special  character  of  the 
monsmsttts  of  this  kind  must 
have  iireseribed  to  ns  some  care  in 
this  r(  v^jK  r  t ;  th^  could  not  be 
brouf,'ht  together  easily  or  in  very 
great  numbers,  in  a  collection  of 
which  the  dominant  object  is  what 
is  strictly  esUad  hirtory.  Bnltfae 
works  which,  si  certain  epochs^ 
have  strongly  agitated  the  minds, 
and  exercised  a  powerful  action  on 
the  intellectual  develojinient  of 
contemporary  generations;  those 
irlueh  nave  opened  in  themoTe> 
ment  of  ideas,  a  new  era :  those^  in 
fine,  which,  under  a  purely  literary 
form,  reveal  to  us  for;^Mtten  man- 
ners, customs,  and  social  facts,  of 
which  the  traces  hid  been  lost ; 
soch  works  have  s  Tcry  intimate 
connexion  with  history ;  and  should 
we  discover  any  monuments  of 
this  description,  we  shall  consider 
it  onr  duty  to  publish  them  imme- 
diately, Ibimuig  them  into  a  pnr> 


*  At  preMBt  the  Gomnmait  appointa  keepen  and  Hbrtriau  to  the  aimieipal  and 
departmental  archives  and  public  libraries  in  France ;  bat  previous  to  the  time  of  M  bich 
"we  are  here  speaking,  the  appointment  was  in  tlio  Kval  authorities  :  and  the  chr<icA  of 
individuaU,  often  dictated  by  a  mere  feeling  of  jeaiuuay  againat  foreigneni  was  some- 
tfancs  TttT  filial  to  the  ooneenoB  SBtrasted  to  thsSrdniia.  Aacmiiplo  or  this  !■  said 
to  bafo  Men  bronght  to  light  about  tho  tiao  of  the  ostaUiahmeut  of  M.  6uizot*s 
committee.  In  a  town,  we  think  in  the  north  of  France,  the  office  of  public  librarian 
was  vacant,  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  town  was  proi>erly  qualified  for  it;  but,  in  their 
jealousy  against  tiio  admkdsii  of  any  ono  who  was  aot  a  natihre  town,  they  gave 
the  ofloB  to  a  bookbinder,  no  donbt  asthe  mbabit&nt  most  acquainted  with  hterature. 
Years  passed  on,  nobody  went  to  consult  the  library,  the  bookbinder- librarian  died, 
and  uiotber  had  been  elected  into  bis  place,  when  the  men  authorized  by  Government 
went  ronnd  to  Tiait  the  librarieo  and  arehires  of  the  departments.  This  particular 
library  had  contained  a  very  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  the  Tiaitor  was  aft 
first  pre.itly  rejoiced  to  find  them  all  in  their  places  on  the  shelves  ;  Init  on  taking  tho 
volumes  down  one  after  another,  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  they  consisted  of 
nothing  bnt  the  onteide  ooven.  Medieval  parchment  and  vellum  were  useful  articles 
in  binding  books,  and  the  bookbiiidar-Hbrarian  had  taken  advantage  of  bis  iAoi  to 
abstract  and  use  in  thiiwayatttht  Miilirial  of  theTriiaMt  manBaddjtsia  tto 
under  his  chaige  1 
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ticular  series  in  the  freneml  collec- 
tiou.'  After  mentioning  Abehird's 
celebrated  pliilosophicai  treatise 
eMMSkeiNon,  whieh had josl 
been  discovered  in  the  libraiy  of 
Amnche.s,  M.  Guizot  goes  on  to 
say,  *  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  arts 
ouight  to  occupy  a  jtlace  in  this 
ywtt  mtOMbU  of  researches,  which 
embiaeos  all  parts  of  the  natioiud 
existence  and  destiidML  Nostady 
perhaps  reveals  to  na  more  dis- 
tinctly the  social  condition  and  the 
true  spirit  of  ^t  generations, 
tfan  tuft  of  thflur  Tehgioos,  oiTil, 
public^  and  domestic  monuments, 
of  the  various  ideas  and  rules 
which  presided  over  their  construc- 
tiou,  the  study,  in  faot,  ot*  all  the 
works  and  of  all  the  variations  of 
architecture,  which  is  al  onoetlio 
b^;inning  and  tho  snmBaij  of  all 
the  arts.  I  propose  to  set  on  foot 
iuiiii'  iliateK'  a  considerable  work 
on  tills  subject ;  I  intend  to  have 
tewB  op  m  complete  inventory,  a 
complete  analytical  catalogue  of 
all  the  monuments  of  all  sorts  and 
of  all  epochs,  which  have  existed 
or  still  exist  on  French  gn)und. 
Such  a  woik,  bv  reason  of  its 
ipedal  aatire,  al  its  importance^ 
ind  of  its  novelty,  should  remain 
distinct  from  the  other  historical 
lab  •urs  which  I  have  enuincrated, 
aud  it  is  my  intention  to  entnist 
Ifce  direction  of  it  to  a  spcniial  com- 
mittee, and  ao  make  it  the  object 
of  particular  measures.'  Such  were 
the  first  ideas  of  M.  (hiizot  for 
tiiii  important  and  extenaiTe  un- 
dertaking. 

These  plans  itnderw«iit  eome 
•light  moflifications,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  eventually  divided  into 
two  series  of  works,  one  embracing 
the  documents  '  relating  to  the 
political  and  social  history  of  the 
fountij^  and  to  Ha  legidalioii  and 
bstitntions the  other,  the  history 
of  science,  literature,  and  art.  8ul> 
seqaently,  what  wiis  here  nndor- 
8t(x)d  by  art  was  formed  into  a 
aepaiate  committee,  under  the  title 
of  '  Arts  and  Monuments,*  and  in- 
cluded what  we  commonly  desig- 
nate the  archseology  of  the  country. 
It  ha<J,  in  fact,  no  immediati'  con- 
ion  with  the  publication  of 


^feanwhile.  the  Ensrlish  Record 
Commission  nad  been  reappointed 
in  1825,  and  afain  in  1831,  sdter 
tiie  acosMion  of  King  ^^mam  IV. ; 
and,  on  this  latter  occasion,  the 
Commissioner  were  invested  with 
a  C(msiderable  increase  of  power, 
enabling  them  especially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  nianajrement 
of  theBecordOffieea  Its  utenurj 
labours  were  pursued  with  gnat 
activity,  and  its  publications  were 
perhaps  better  selected,  but  cer- 
tainly better  edited,  than  those  of 
the  Oommianons  which  had  pre- 
oeded.  The  printing  of  calenoars 
and  catalogues  had  been  abandoned, 
and  it  had  been  resolved  to  print 
in  entire  all  the  ofHcial  records  of 
the  kingdom  down  to  a  cert;iin 
date^^w«  believe  the  end  of  the 
Nign  of  Emsf  UL  Considerable 
process  was  made  in  this  design 
during  the  few  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Commission.  Editors, 
too,  were  employed  who  were  not 
all  directly  connected  with  the 
Record  Offices ;  arid  the  spirit  of 
reform  had  found  its  way  into  the 
offices  themselves,  tlionif?n  the  old 
feeling  did  not  give  wav  without  a 

struggle,  ¥^cli  «nded  m  n  lathcr 
lengtliy  parUameptary  inTistig»> 

tion.  Of  this  vrc  need  only  now 
say  that  it  ended  in  the  entire 
overthi\)w  of  the  old  system  of  the 
Kecord  Offices,  which  were  soon 
afterwards  placed  on  an  entirely 
HMT  lootini^  and  that  the  printing 
was  discontinued.  Since  that  time 
the  desire  expressed  so  lon.i,'  ago  as 
the  fourteenth  ceutury  has  been 
fol^  earned  out  in  making  the 
nabonal  leoorda  more  and  more 
easily  accessible  to  eyerybody. 
They  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
carried  from  the  former  scattered 
offices  into  one  great  repository, 
and  hftTo  been  placed  under  the 
immediate  and  absolute  oontvol  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

iSir  John  Komilly  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  liolls 
at  a  time  when  the  ref onns  in  tbe 
officeaivere  in  progresa,  while  the 
question  of  printing  seemed  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  publications 
which  had  been  completed  or 
partly  printed  were  locked  up  in 
tlie  imnhaaam  of  te  lliyesty'a 
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printers.  The  first  vohinic  of  tlie 
material  for  the  History  ui  Britain 
mi  still  nnfhn»h«d|  Mid  Hi  ori- 
ginal editor,  Mr.  Pettk^  was  dead, 
but  its  plan  had  been  so  generally 
disapproves!  tluit  it  was  determined 
not  to  conunue  it.  It  had,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  originated 
in  nanow,  and  not  in  aiiurged, 
firnri  of  the  wants  of  bistorv, 
aJthongli  the  more  olgcctionabie 
parts  f>t"t)ie  y>lan  nf  f>! BimqiRt's 
worii.  had  been  abandoued.  Yet  the 
leeUng  which  gave  rise  to  it  had 
not  subsided,  and  a  succession  of 
individual  efforts,  in  the  shape  of 
chibs  and  sorietie-*,  Tunnifcsted  the 
general  impression  that  it  wa^?  a 
complete  and  correct  edition  of  our 
medufal  dironielM  and  hisfeoriss, 
and  not  an  edition  of  the  mere 
records,  which  the  historian  wanted. 
At  length,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1857,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
wiio  appears  to  have  had  the 
subject  nnder  consideration  for 
some  time,  submitted  to  the  Trea- 
snry  his  proposal  for  the  pn hi  1  ca- 
tion of  *  materials  for  tlie  hist(»ry 
of  this  country,  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans  to  the  feign  of 
Henry  YUL'  His  plan,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasnry,  and  since 
carried  into  execution,  contem- 
plated the  publication,  in  separate 
editions,  and  in  octavo,  of  wnat  he 
terms  'the  dmmidee  and  memo- 
liala  of  Qreat  ^tain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages,'  Each 
was  to  be  edited  without  aiiy 
mutilation  or  abrid^merkt,  and  the 
editor  was  to  fftre  toe  most  OMreet 
text  that  could  be  formed  from  ft 
eollation  of  the  best  manuscripts  * 
and  each  work  was  to  l>e  sola 
separately,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

Sir  John  BonuUy's  ^iews  of  the 
wants  of  hi^iy  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  publi- 
cation of  thirty-five  volume»,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are 
8u£Bciently  extensive.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  has,  indcMsd,  adopted 
the  whole  plan  of  the  French  'His- 
"torical  ( 'onmiittee'  of  M.  i  Jniz  >t  ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  ioatory 
of  literature,  and  of  the  i»ection  of 
'  Alts  and  Monsmenta,*  nttther  of 
•nhiofti  belongi  neesasaaly  to  the 


plan,  and  they  wonM  probably 
nave  been  only  an  embarrabsment^ 
Besides  the  politleal  and  social 

history  of  the  country,  he  includea 

tlie  hi>t  try  of  religion,  which  is  so 
intiiuati'ly  connected  with  that  of 
niORt  of  the  political  revolutiuns, 
and  the  history  of  philosophy  aiid 
soienee,  which  is  neoessanr  to  un- 
derstand the  progr^  of  aodetsr 
and  of  the  State.  As  we  read  the 
programme,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
if  the  Maaier  of  the  Kollt»  contem- 
plates (ss  we  hope  he  doee)  the 
adoption  ultimately  of  the  pun  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1 822,  to  include  in  his 
sericK  al!  the  chronicles  existing, 
wheiiiei  they  have  been  previously 
edited  or  not ;  bat  he  propoees  to 
give  pref6t«O0e,  in  the  fifst  in* 
stance,  'to  such  materials  as  are 
most  ^c-MCL'  and  valuable.'  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  exist- 
ing editions  of  some  of  our  most 
woable  ehronides  are  very  defeo- 
tive  and  ii^rr^  and  others  have 
been  published  by  individuals  or 
societies,  in  snjall  iumiber>^,  and 
are  not  much  more  acceb&ible  to 

historical  writers  than  the  original 

XDanuscripts. 

The  details  and  execution  of  this 
desijLrn  h:n'o  been  hanlly  equal  to 
the  plan  itself.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  had  one  vantage  ground 
over  all  the  focmer  ocHnmisska^* 
he  had  no  'vested  rights*  to  con- 
tend with,  for  these  had  now  been 
entirely  swept  away,  and  he  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  use  his  own 
frae  judgment  in  the  eeiectioo  of 
works  tor  pnblieaftion.  and  of 
editors  to  carrj^  them  turough  the 
press;  though, in  re;;ard  t»»  either, at 
first  at  lea<<t,  the  jinncipie  ol  selec- 
tion was  not  very  aj "parent.  The 
one  important  fact  apoeacs  to  have 
been  o?eiiooked,  tnat  as  3m 
choose  a  good  elassical  scholar  to 
edit  a  classical  text,  so  an  editor  of 
a  medieval  text  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied for  his  task  vf  a  snffident,  if 
not  a  long,  oourae  of  study  of 
medieval  languages  and  medieval 
literature.  Tt  ^vould  have  l>f^en 
well,  j>erhaps,  tu  .select  ijj  tlu  hrst 
place  a  body  of  kuuwu  learned 

men,  to  whom  the  editing  of  the 
di£mnt  works  might  he  eolneted; 
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bat  instead  of  this,  mere  univer- 
sity  ediflitimi  appeexs  to  lisve 
beoi  eooaidered  %  sofidmit  gu*- 

nntee.  and  proposals  appear  to 
have  Seen  received  for  difterent 
works  without  a  sufficient  exuuii- 
oatioD  into  the  special  qualihca- 
tiona  of  the  proposer  lor  edi^ng 
tliework  he  suggested  131118  while, 
among  the  publications  which 
have  already  issued  from  her  Ma- 
jesty's Driuting  office,  the  names  of 
SOBS  el  our  beiBt  meoieval  scholars 
qipear,  there  are  others  to  whom 
medieval  knowledge  was  certainly 
new,  and  whoso  ])ub]ication8  have 
not  given  any  great  degree  of  credit 
to  the  cuUectiun. 

The  Master  of  the  Bolls  seemi^ 
for  the  present  to  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  French  com- 
mission, to  print  only  mannscri^»ts 
which  have  been  previously  in- 
edited;  though^  like  mostsuch  i-ules, 
it  has  been  broken  through  in 
more  than  one  instance-Httid  wis 
think  wisely.  Why,  for  example, 
•hould  we  not  have  a  good  and 
Qieful  edition  of  that  importaut 
leeordy  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
VBOir  the  authori^  <tf  the  Qovem* 
ment,  merely  be^uiee  there  are 
one  or  two  bad  editions  previously 
ousting}  It  seems,  however,  as 
rf  the  wish  to  escape  the  uecesaity 
jfdMiding  on  paraenlsr  oases  baa 
lid  to  n  ashes  of  strict  general 
rules,  some  of  which  no  doubt 
merit  our  approval,  while  others 
•re  perhaps  open  to  objections. 
Anong  the  latter  is  that  which 
fins  a  uniform  rate  of  remunera- 
tion per  sheet  for  editing^by  whioh 
an  editor  who  merely  reproduces 
a  text  from  one  manuscri]>t  with 
VKy  little  labour^  is  placed  ou  an 
oiet  etraality  with  anolto  who 
oas  to  deal  with  diiBcult  texts,  to 
collate  a  number  of  manoBcripts, 
and  to  follow  the  in  at  his  own 
expense  to  distant  libraries;  it  is 
i^ply  uinust  to  the  merits  of  the 
MilonL  There  is  soother  role, 
however,  which  commands  our  en- 
tire approval, — that  which  excludes 
•flsupertluity  of  notes.  We  want 
from  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  cor- 
net texts  (rf  these  ancient  writeis, 
and  sot  popiiltf  editions  with 
lOnitnitioBs  anid  csipAanBtiions  fov 


the  use  of  students.  Young  editors, 
who  are  not  very  deeply  read  in 
the  Test  mine  of  medieval  learaiBg, 
are  apt  to  think  that  what  is  new 
to  them  is  new  to  everybody,  and 
without  sonie  such  salutary  rule 
we  should  not  uuJ^  be  exposed  at 
tiniBS  to  profuse  and  nsuess  dis* 
plavs  ol  learning,  bnt^in  the  hands 
of  different  cdit(trs,  we  might  have 
the  same  thing  rej^  ated  over  and 
over  again.  We  therefore  entirely 
approve  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
Master  of  the  BoUs,  and  aoo^ited 
by  the  Treasury,  *ihal  no  notes 
should  be  added,  except  such  as 
were  illustrative  of  the  various 
readings  \  or,  as  it  is  explained  in 
another  part  of  the  prmted  pnn 
gramme,^  that  no  noteor  eomment 
was  to  be  allowed,  except  what 
mif^ht  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  text.'  Even  the 
prefaces  and  introductions  seem  to 
ns  to  dispky  too  decided  n  ten* 
dency  to  orentep  the  bounds  of 
moderation. 

We  think  that  the  Glossaries, 
also,  are  liable  to  run  into  consi- 
clerable  abuses  It  may  be  desirable 
in  publishing  these  medieval  docu* 
ments,  to  give  at  the  end  glossaries 
of  the  words  which  belong  only  to 
medieval  Latin,  or  of  obsolete 
English  words,  but  they  should  be 
stnetljr  Hmitsd  to  an  index  of  the 
words  with  the  shortest  possibls 
explanation ;  and  they  ou^ht  not 
to  be  allowed  to  run  into  long 
dissertations  upon  words  like  the 
Glossaries  to  the  London  CiuildhaU 
reoords.  Still  less  is  it  neoesearv 
to  add  glossaries  to  books  in  which 
the  text  is  litendly  tranaUted  into 
English. 

Another  rule,  too,  adopted  b v  the 
Master  <^  the  BoUs  is,  we  think, 

open  to  serious  objections.  He  has 
decided  that  all  texts  which  are  in 
Anglo-Siixun,  or  in  Anglo-Norman 
or  French,  shall  be  accompanied 
with  English  translations.  It  is 
assumed,  and  perhape  justly,  thai 
few  of  tns  pereons  who  may  want 
to  use  these  works  for  historic.il 
purposes  will  be  able  to  read  with 
ease  the  Anglo-Saxou  or  Anglo- 
Norman  languages,  and  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  trana* 
laled  iiyto  Kugiiih  fay  nfthftlars  who 
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can  read  them ;  but  it  should  be 
oomidered  that  theM  aeholm  aM 

not  very  numerous,  and  that  pub- 
lishing a  bud  translation  under  the 
sanction  of  Government,  which  is 
looked  upon  a.s  a  guarantee  for  its 
accuracy,  would  be  a  much  greater 
aril  than  giving  the  hiattmaa  % 
bare  text  of  the  original,  and  leav- 
ing him  to  interpret  it  as  well  a.s 
he  can.  Every  one  who  can  take 
au  iutereiit  iu  it  will  be  tliahkliil 
Ibr  A  canfiil  tranafaitioii  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  GinmicLe  by  a  well- 
known  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  like 
Thorpe,  but  we  should  have  little 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  work  of  a 
beginner  who  attempttnl  to  trans- 
late by  looking  the  worda  out  in  % 
dictiooar^,  and  guessing  at  the 
construction  of  the  language.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  what  some  of  the 
translators  of  Anglo-Korman  and 
old  French  haye  been  doing  in  the 
publicationa  of  tha  Master  of  the 
lioUs.  Let  us  take  up  the  first 
exanijtle  which  comes  to  hand,  the 
volume  uf  Lives  iif  Edward  the 
Confessor,  edited  by  Air.  Luard^ 
One  of  the  woika  contained  in 
this  Tolome  is  a  Life  of  King 
Edward,  of  some  interest,  \\Titten 
in  Anglo  Norman  verse  in  the 
reigu  of  Henry  IIL,  and  printed 
from  »  beautifully  illuminated 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Toe  antiquity 
of  the  nianuscrijit  h:us,  we  think, 
been  considerably  overrated  by  its 
editor,  for  the  writing  seems  to 
bespeak  nther  the  fourteenth  cm- 
tiiry  than  tile  thirteenth,  and  errors 
of  language  which  occur  in  it  would 
support  this  ojunion.  I'erhaps  it 
was  a  copy  of  the  original  manu- 
script made  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  At  that  time  the 
Anglo-Norman  dialact^or  rather 
the  French  as  spoken  in  England 
— was  rapidly  losing  the  strictness 
of  its  grammatical  lorms ;  and  this 
eircunurtance,  with  emn  which 
the  scribe  appears  tu  have  com* 
mitted  here  and  there,  have  intro- 
duced obscurity  into  some  jtassages, 
although  in  general  the  text  is  by 
no  means  a  dilhcult  one.  But 
Kr.  Lnaid  haa  miatnytalated  the 
aimpleet  phraaedogy,  and  thaaa 
mi ttrtft*  *^Mi^iiit  oootur  almitBt  on 


every  page.  We  have  only  to  open 
•i  landom  to  find  an  ezample»  aad 
haraia  one  from  near  the  begiiumig 
of  the  poem,  wlien  (L42)  we 


IT  en  voil  one  on  cuple  fairo, 
8i  Testoire  ne  usse  esuamplaire  ; 

which  the  editor,  forgetting  his 
own  axiom  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  reading  this  old  Xormaa 
arises  from  not  paying  attention  to 
the  focma  of  tha  Teiha^tnnialafeea— 

I  woali  net  ew  aakt  MS  couplet. 
If  the  hiitaiy  had  not  a  eopj ; 

whidh  certainly  is  not  Tery  inlal- 

ligible.  But  he  should  have  known 
that  usse  is  the  first,  and  not  the 
third  person  of  the  verb,  and  have 

translated  it — 

I  would  not  make  a  coui)let  ab-nit  it. 
If  /  had  not  the  history  as  an  autLoi  ity. 

Perliaps  there  is  no  phrase  in  this 
language  of  more  simple  construc- 
tion or  more  common  oocurreDee 
than  i  ad  (there  is),  and  i  out  (tiieie 
was) ;  in  fact,  the  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  uses  it  constantly 
in  the  forms  il  y  a  and  //  ;/  avail; 
yet  Mr.  Luard  continually  mis- 
tianabteait  ThnaOLtfa?) 

Nl  ad  meinQr  de  e!  oa  lliiiniB«^ 

where  71  i  should  be  printed  for  «i, 
and  c'd  for  oo,  is  translated,  *If4 
Aot  not  a  better  frooi  hare  to  BoBie^' 
instead  of  'there  ii  m€  a  bettmr^ 
Again  (L  1211), 

Am  i  eat  flhivalarifl^ 

in  which  the  verb  is  undoubtedly 

in  the  singular,  is  translated, 
*  Enoufjh  of  chivalry  had  they  Uvert^ 
instead  of  'There  was  enough  of 
chivalry/  And  (1.  1219), 

Mat  i  out  de  riches  duns, 

translated  *  Many  rich  gifts  had 
slie  there,'  instead  of  *  There  were 
many  rich  giftn'  IliaceOaneona 
errors  like  the  following  are  of 

perpetual  occurrence,  ^\^len  (1.  63^) 
St.  I'eter,  a]>peanng  in  a  viaiunyia 

described  as 

Un  veillanl  a  cler  semblant  ; 

that  is,  *  An  old  man  with  a  bright 
countenance Mr.  Luard  translatea 
it^  *  An  old  man  likt  a  cUrk*  Om 
another  oeaarion  0.  SaiQ  m 
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C  par  lettre  eodose  «ii  cire, 
B  enseignes  kMl  bieo  aoot  dilt ; 
L'en  &il  tnl  d*  fi  aeor, 

Wlo  by  a  letter  closed  by  wax, 

And  marks  whidi  iiA  weU  knoini  wM 

t^ej  mean, 
liikM  hhtt  all  oonidra^  rarib 

It  should  be  translated, 

Who  by  letter  inclosed  in  wax, 
Aad  by  signs  wMA     kMV  niD  to  say, 
Ifakf^  him  qnite  sare  d  Um  fidtil  (OT 
tragtwarthinw)  of  U» 

In  ihflte  timeB  it  -wit  not  cmilcieDt 

for  the  credence  of  a  messenger  to 
give  him  a  letter,  but  he  usually 
eanied  ai:>o  some  private  sign  or 
token  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  accredited.  Mr.  Luard  has 
here  translated  a  verb  in  the  im- 
perfect tense,  mut,  as  though  it 
were  in  the  present  tense.  In  an- 
other place  {Jl  i8i)  he  has  turned 
the  nmewoid  into  an  n^jjctivei 
The  poet  tells  nn  that  tliel)MUBh 
chieftain,  Swanus,  was  *ciiu]»  and 
knew  much  of  war  :' — 

Crueus,  e  mut  sout  de  guere ; 

whicli  Mr.  Luard  translates,  'Cruel, 
and  well  skilled  in  war,'  and  in  liis 
glossary  he  sets  down  the  word 
»ut  as  reprseentiug  the  Latin  acdiMi 
Again  Q.  1917),  the  writer  of  the 

Par  nn  cnnte  le  roil  pravo^ 
Ki  ne  fait  pas  a  ublier; 

which  Mr.  Luard  translates, 

By  a  hi^inry  I  will  prnve  it, 

Which  prtvents  oue  fnuu  forgetting. 

He  has  ac^ain  misunderstood  a  well- 
knowu  piirase :  it  should  be  trand- 

I  iriD  prove  it  lija  iloiT (or  aaeodote), 
Wkkh  ooffiA  not  to  be  wi^jpillML 

In  the  description  of  King  Ed- 

wudTs  ehurch  at  Westminster,  we 
find  several  of  these  mistransla- 
tions. The  writer  tells  ns  2290) 
that  the  king 

Atant  ad  fande  sa  iglise 

Be  giaati  qnarent  de  pan  Uie^ 

A  findsoMBt  le  •  pMnnd ; 


'dward  iki  Cof^mor.  133 

which  Mr.  Luard  translates. 

Now  he  laid  the  foundationa  nf  the  church, 

square  blocks  uf  grey  stone : 
Its  fouidatioiw  axe  deep. 

Total!  J  orerlooUnpr  the  woid  U  in 
the  last  line,  which  should  pro- 
perly be  printed  le,  and  represents 
the  Latin  latnin.   The  lines  *^^nuld 

be  translated  literally  : — 

At  length  he  has  founded  his  church 
Of  great  squared  blocks  of  grey  stone, 
Wilh  •  linudaftlaii  hrot^  wmI  deep. 

But  the  most  sorious  misunder- 
standing occurs  a  few  lines  further 
on,  in  va»  aooonnt  of  the  monastio 
buiMin;xs,  where  we  are  told  in  the 
Anglo  Xorman,  as  here  printed, 

thftt  there  were 

fiefaitur  e  le  dortur, 
E  les  officines  en  tur  ; 

which  Unes  are 

Refectory  and  dormitory. 
And  the  oflioea  in  the  tcwtr. 

En  tur  should  be  printed  erUur, 
and  signifies  merely,  round  abOnt. 
The  lines  should  be  translated. 

Refectory  find  the  dormitory, 
And  the  ofiic«8  round  them. 

When  w^e  assure  our  readers  that 
these  examples  are  taken  simply  as 
they  ofl'ered  themselves  to  our  view 
in  opening  the  leav  es  of  the  book, 
thoy  will  readily  agree  with  ns  that 
this  is  not  sneh  a  translation  as 
should  appear  under  the  authority 
of  Government.  Even  in  Mr. 
Riley's  edition  of  the  records  of 
the  Guildhall  of  Loudon,  the  trans- 
lations are  the  least  satisfactoiy 
part;  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  of  these  editors, 
has  on  several  occasions  mistiiken 
the  meaning  of  passages  iu  his 
letten  and  papers  relative  to  the 
wars  of  the  English  in  France,  the 
language  of  the  French  of  which 
is  not  so  antiquated  a.s  to  require 
the  accompaniment  of  an  English 
Tersion.  We  would  certainly  re- 
eoniniend  the  omission  of  these 
tranaUtions  in  fhtnre^* 


*  Ov  neAetal  htataciad  neorib  haie  been  peonliarly  liable  to  fall  into  mis- 
fHtaoes  in  transkting,  and  itii  odd  <Mgh  that  translators,  in  plaaacf  ■iwiliMi  ■ 
«n&l  kaafded^B  el  the  langaa|%  hsiw  eantinial^y  shown  a  ttadwiqy  to  twa^ 
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JUisiortcal  JieoQrdi  atui  Mecord  Commmunu,     [July,  1863. 


It  most  be  aeknowiedged  to  IIm 
credit  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
that  his  plan  for  publishing  the 
monuments  of  English  history  dis- 
plays views  of  liistory  far  more 
enlarged,  and  we  may  add  more 
wise,  than  thoee  entertained  b)r  any 
of  OUT  former  record  commissions. 
He  ad(i|)t8  in  their  full  extent  tlie 
historical  ideals  of  M.  Guiz<it.  The 
knowledge  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  ii  absdately  neoee- 
eary  to  undlentand  the  changes  and 
revolutions  which  take  place  in 
States,  as  well  iis  to  apfireciate  in 
their  true  and  full  importance  the 
facts  recorded  in  their  chrouiclcii ; 
and  the  reoovda  of  their  Bodal  hia- 
tory,  fewer  in  number,  are  equally 
interesting  in  tlieir  cliaracter,  and 
no  less  worthy  of  being  jtrinted.  We 
all  know  how  much,  during  the 
middle  ages  especially,  the  history 
of  reUgion  was  mixed  up  with  that 


of  the  Blale  and  of  the  people  : 
and  the  advaaee  of  civilization  ana 
of  intcllipenre,  which  influenced 
the  progress  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  of  national  j>ower,  are 
too  intimately  allied  witli  the  bia- 
tory  of  philosophy  and  science  to 
allow  the  monuments  of  that  hi^ 
tory  to  be  overlooked.  Sir  John 
]v<)milly  has  embraced  all  these 
legitimate  branches  of  the  history 
of  oar  country,  and  has  already,  in 
the  Tolamea  wnieh  have  aiypeiired, 
given  a  fair  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  will  be  included  in  his 
plan.  "We,  however,  leave  the 
bubject  for  the  pret^nt,  with  the 
iatentloa  of  retociiiiig  to  it  for  tho 
purpose  of  reviewing  this  series  of 
Vhronichs  and  Memorialsy  to  point 
out  the  merit  of  each  work  indivi- 
dually, and  to  show  how  far  they 
have  already  added  tu  our  knowt 
ledge  of  hiatoiy. 


Hm  mtt  seeof^dinf  to  mom  froeied  retemUaaoe  «f  Maad  nai,  8fr  BaRia  IBoAm 
pablished,  with  a  tnnflation,  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  oa  the  fH^e  (if  OlwI^lWiMi, 
aad  ha  kid  ao4  fma  te  Soto  it  btfim  ka  OMM  to  ih«  liai^ 

De  prowesse  eahnuae  et  a  cole, 

•which  he  translate*!,  nthcr  ctiriDU.sly  when  we  r'^^l-;!  n  tho  nuTiil>er  of  words,  *  burning 
with  valour.'  It  is  clear  that  he  touk  coi«  to  siguifj  a  coal,  and  that  he  thought  the 
third  word  in  the  line  bad  aomeibing  to  do  with  blazing  ;  the  aoaud  presented  to  bia 
car  was  probably  blazing  like  a  C0U,  wUdi  h%  eondented  into  Un  tM  wmd  kmndng. 
Ho  ahonld  hare  printed  it  enbrtuu  et  oeoZe,  aad  trmithrttil  il^ 

Bt  MibiMod  Urn  aad  tbitv  Ui  anM  nmad  Ui  Book ; 

for  the  lines,  of  wbieb  this  is  one,  merely  describe  a  baron  "^iM^^wf  aaottMr  affee- 
tionately.  Siiaron  Turner,  whose  arqiinintnnre  with  Anglo-Saxon  was  very  limited, 
was  much  given  to  this  system  of  trautdatiug,  of  which  the  foUoinng  {HiUory  of  ths 
AitifiO'SeuBomM, !».  vil.  o.  3)  b  latktr  a  hdierou  example.  Jm  AUUe^t  OdOoqay,  tbe 
fisherman  is  questioned  as  to  what  be  gained  by  bis  craft,  and  repliM^  *hi(jlcujan  mmd 
grrud  and  feoh,^  which  means  literally  'food  and  clothing  and  money  ;'  but  Sharon 
Turner's  ear  led  him,  without  consulting  his  dictionary,  to  define  the  character  of  the 
Ibod,  tat  ho  TStber  ingeniously  tnuMlalod  iesMe  aad  eloihing  and  mooey.* 

At  far  ao  we  can  judge  horn  the  illumintHoM  of  Manuscripts,  our  Anglo-Saxon  foi^ 
fathers  ate  pmall  loaves  in^t^nd  nf  l.ijr  ones.  Turner,  however,  had  a  riral  in  this 
style  of  translation  in  a  man  with  more  pretensions  to  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship, 
latntadi  ko  Tm^&m  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford ;  we  mean  0r.  Ingram,  who 
pnbliahed  an  edition  of  the  Anglo-iSaron  Ommicle.  Under  the  year  1170^  thaa  In* 
▼alaable  record  d^rihes  Earl  Ralph's  reWllion  against  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
oondodes  by  telling  as  how  the  rebels  were  punished;  some  were  blinded,  ami  some 
were  tnnMitd^  and  'mom  ^oiood  to  teamde^*  t.e.,  eomo  were  brought  to  bhame,  oz^ 
as  Thorpe  tranilates  it,  'punished  igaominioasly.*  But  Dr.  Ingram  baa  tHOiibtod 
it,  'and  some  were  Umed  to  Scandinavia  /*  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
whence  he  obtained  the  notion  of  so  singular  a  mode  of  paAiihmoQti  or  why  ho 
it  wu  uMMnry  to  'tow*  the  ofiSeoders  so  fur. 
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ERASER'S  MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST,  1862. 


A   FIRST  FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAFTER  V. 

MR.  MACTHKRSON's  VLSIT,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


|T  must  have  been  Jibout  ten  days 
^  afterwards,  when  sitting  ah)ne 
k  the  library  at  Elmfields  one 
morning,  a  aervant  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  in  an  elderly 
man  in  a  brown  wig,  white  neok- 
dotli,  and  silver  spectjicles. 

'Ml.  Macpherson/  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  reply  to  the  aerfant'e 
inquiry  for  hie  name.  *  Better  say 
from  OomKm  and  CSayky't,in  the 

citv; 

The  olil  ^:entl('inan  took  a  Mat 
■t  mv  request,  aud  remarked  that 
Hiandds  was  e  pretty  spot,  and 
the  moming  a  very  cold  one. 

'Knew  this  neii^hbourhood  well 
S(^nne  years  ago.  Wonderful  changes 
iu  it;iiucetheiL  Ilemeniber  the  late 
Xr,  Butter  purchasing  the  pro- 
perty. I  was  not  senior  derkat 
Cou[)on  8  at  that  time,  but  a  needy 
junior.  I  recollect  Mr.  Ilnttor  (a 
inure  liberal  man  of  l  u^iiR  >s  never 
hveU)  asked  me  to  nm  down  some 
Buiday,  and  take  a  look  at  his 
imrchase,  and  when  I  came  he  gave 
me  the  finest  saddle  of  mutton 
aud  the  best  trlass  of  claret  I  ever 
tasted.  That  was  when  he  was  a 
liichelor.  lie  married  some  time 
dier,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  look 
more  thoroughly  proud  and  happy 
than  he  did  when  he  first  intro- 
duced me  to  Mrs.  Rutter  in  this 
very  room.  Hey-day !  that  s  some 
years  back.* 

I  had  heard  mention  of  Mr. 
Maq)berson  before,  and  knew  that 
he  was  attached  to  the  firm  in  the 
City  where  Mrs.  Rutter  kept  her 
baakiug  accuuut.   Kate  sometimes 
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spoke  of  him  iis  'that  nice  old 
Scotchman,  who  treated  mamma 
like  a  princess  whenever  she  went 
np  to  Lombard-street,  and  was  yet 
so  paternal  that  Ida  ^iwy^i^g  of  a 
cheque  for  her  to  sign  was  aunoet 
like  a  blessing.' 

'  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,'  said  Mra  Batter,  entering 
the  room  at  this  moment.  *What 
am  I  indebted  to  for  the  honour  of 
this  visit  ?  It  must  be  some  un- 
usual errand  tliat  brings  you  away 
from  town  so  early  in  the  day  to 
call  on  a  lady.* 

'In  tku  hoose,  madam,  mine  is 
an  unusual  cn*ana,'  replied  the  old 
<-lerk,  risiu".,',  and  bowing  to  Mrs. 
liutter  with  a  serious  but  courteous 
air.  may  I  ask  to  speak 

with  you  in  private  for  a  few 
minutes  f 

Mr.  Macpherson  fidgeted  his  hat, 
and  f;lanced  at  me. 

*  Oh,  tins  geutleman  is  an  old 
friend.  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  you 
and  I  have  no  seiareta.  I  think,  that 
he  may  not  hear.  Prav  don*t  go 
away,  Sir.  Hamilton.  What  is  the 
business,  Mr.  Macpherson '(  You 
look  so  grave,  I  declare  I  should 
begin  to  liave  some  doubts  as  to 
Ihe  solvency  of  the  ^  house  of 
Coupon  and  Co.,  were  it  not  that 
such  a  suspicion  would  be  flat 
heresy.' 

Mr.  MaepherMm  did  not  respond 

to  Mrs.  Kutter*s  liveliness,  bat 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  placed  them 
in  his  hat,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

*  If  you  have  not  already  formed 
any  idea  of  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
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gum,  madam,  I  had  better  acf|tiamt 

you  with  it  without  loss  of  time.* 

T  t]i(m^:iit  Mr.  MacplKTson's 
gravity  \^a^  almost  iutcudecl  to 
TCibQke  Ifn.  Bnttet^g  cheerfolnesa. 

'  Yuu  arc  aware,  madam,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Kutter  honoured  our 
house  with  his  confKltiH  e  for  ui>- 
wards  of  forty  years,  uud  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  hia  credit 
stood  wdi  ipdth  our  firm,  and  large 
tranaactions  were  carried  on  wnth 
us.  I  have  ca>lic(l  hundreds  of  his 
cheques  over  our  counter,  and  I 
don't  know  auy  hiijuuiure  that  iu- 
apired  more  confidence  than  that 
of  Jacob  Rutter,**  with  «  fiaa 
flourishing  K,  I  recollect.  T  need 
not  then  say.  madam,  that  Messrs. 
Coupon  and  (.  ay ley  arc  tli.>posed  to 
ahow  mure  than  ordinary  cuuitesy 
in  matters  of  bnainees  towaida  hu 
indaw.  In  accounts  such  as  IIm 
one  you  hold  with  us,  it  is  our 
custom,  liowever,  not  to  advance 
loaus  to  any  large  extent  without 
the  dei)obit  of  securities.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  three  cheqiie% 
signed  bv  yooiBell,  for  heavy 
nuiuunt.*?,  Iiavo  come  in.  T  liavc 
therefore  to  inform  you,  niaclam, 
that  your  account  is  overdravui.* 

*Mt  aoooont  oveidiawn,  Mr. 
Hacphersou !  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  1  don't  think  I  have 
signed  a  cheque  for  the  last  fort- 
night* 

'  Excuse  me,  madam,  w  hen  I  say 
that  I  bold  in  my  hand  your  «i^ 
natore  to  a  cheque  drawn  thia 
week.  If  that  is  not  your  writing, 
I  can  only  siiy  that  it  is  the 
cleverest  forgery  tiuit  was  ever 
practised.' 

Mr.  MacpherMmbnkded  a  cheoiw 
to  Mrs.  llutter  as  heipoke.  Mrs. 
Rutter  looked  at  it  m  astonish- 
ment, turned  it  over,  looked  at  it 
a^^aiu,  and  said, 

'I  new  wrote  thia— never mw 

it  before.' 

'Had  my  suspicions,  madam, 
when  the  last  of  the  tliree  came  in 
yesterday.  Here's  a  case  for  the 
Old  Bailey,  that's  wy  clear.' 

Urs.  Hntti-r  stood  gazing  at  the 
dip  of  paper  in  her  hand  m  eiknt 
amazement.  Suddenly  she  went 
u]>  to  wiudow,  and  held  it  to 
the  light. 


*  To  whom  waa  thia  paid  t  Wk» 

brought  it  in  T 

*Eiieh  ehe«iue  was  cashed  over 
the  counter,  but  to  a  different  per- 
8(HL  'tike  one  yon  bold  in  your 
hand  —  the  kat— ^  I  paid  to  a 
foreigner,  who  apoke  broken  Eng* 
lish.' 

*Mr.  Hanulton,  may  I  trouble 
vou  to  look  for  my  sou,  and  send 
him  to  me  immediately.' 

¥rhiJat  she  stood  examining  tha 
cheque  by  the  window,  Mrs. 
Kutter  had  suddenly  uttered  an 
ejtc.lainatiou,  and  turned  p<de  aa 
dittdHkL  I  fbmid  Butter  in  the  ad- 
joiaiug  room,  and  told  him  he  was 
wanted  in  tlie  libmiy,  Tu  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  and  inl.  .rmecl 
me  tliat  he  was  going  up  t«»  t<»\\  ii 
with  iiis  mother  at  once,  and  he 
angio  order  the  earriage. 

*  We  have  business  in  Lombwnd- 
street  that  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. We  shall  nt>t  V>e  back,  I 
am  afnud,  imtil  a  late  dinner  tliia 
evening.  We  must  defer  our 
morning's  ride,  Hamilton  f  wd 
giving  orders  to  the  servant  to  IcM 
no  time  in  getting  limcheou  ready 
for  Mr.  Macphersdu,  lie  ran  off  to 
the  stables  to  hasten  tiie  coach- 
man,  erideDtly  desinma  to  eae^pe 
any  qnefltioDa  firan  myadf  or  Ids 
sistor. 

It  wa5  nearly  seven  o'clock  when 
Mrs.  Uutter  and  her  son  returned. 
They  both  seemed  tired  and  w  um. 
Mta.  Ruttei'a  face  had  not  lost  tbm 
startled  look  lliat  bad  come  acrtM 
it  in  tlie  morning.  Slie  ate  notliin^ 
at  dinner,  hut  sat  ]iale  and  silent, 
with  an  air  of  depression  about  her 
that  showed  she  bad  reoeivod  some 
ahoek  within  the  last  few  hoarsL 

Ou  the  morrow  things  were  no 
better.  Mrs.  lluttor  was  obli«:^ed 
to  kiH  p  her  room  with  a  nei-voiis 
headacuc,  and  her  dau^^'hter  uever 
left  her.  Butter  was  moody  and 
dleiit,aad  absent  from  home  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  next 
morning  arrive<l  Mr.  Maephi>r^<m 
again  by  nine  o'cloek  ;  and  ^hortly 
alter  breakfast,  he  returned  to 
town,  aooompanied  by  Mrs.  Rutter 
and  her  eon  and  daughter.  1  spant 
a  solitaiy  digr  with  £u^pert  ia  tlM 
library. 

It  was  very  late  ere  I  heard  t  t^jp 
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MODd  of  the  carriage  wheels  iBlh* 
drive  that  aBnoonced  their  retank 
Vnw  Ratter  and  her  daughter  le- 

tired  immediately,  and  merely  en- 
tered tlie  room  to  wish  mv  .i;o<kI 
night.  I  not  iced  that  Mias  iluttcr 
mi  been  crying  -  her  eyot  woM  red 
and  swoUeiL  Her  mother  looked 
calnier  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
but  Diore  worn  and  pale  than  ever. 

*  Anxiety  uf  mind  does  not  take 
cvav  my  appetite,  it  appear^'  re- 
■atfeed  Butter,  aa  be  aat  doiwn  to 
np^.  *I  am  hnBgryas  a  mM 
•WM^t.  Wont  you  join  mo, 
H«niik>ii2  Jhm  ia  acapitai  game 
pie.' 

Whilst  -nre  sat  at  supper,  Kutter 
•Mfaaieiired  to  talk  away  and 

assume  an  interest  in  the  acraant 
of  my  tiay's  idleness  I  was  giving 
him  ;  but  his  attention  was  verj' 
eTideiitly  cum^traiued,  and  Ills 
Ihooriita  wave  wanderiog^ 

'Hamilton,  you  are  not  tired? 
"Will  you  sit  up  an  hour  longer?  I 
have  something  to  say  to  niidit,'  he 
said,  08  s(X)n  as  the  supper  was 
rmoved. 

We  drew  our  ehaira  hcfere  Am 
fire,  and  after  a  pause»  during 
wljifh  It  utter  sat  looking  down- 
ward.s  at  the  hearth-nig,  he  began. 

*  Whetiicr  1  act  prudently  or  uot, 
Idon*t  know ;  but  I  am  going  to 
contide  to  yon,  HamfltOB, »  aeeret 
that  I  would  entrust  to  no  one  else 
cm  earth  ;'  and  then  he  raised  liis 
eyc^  to  mine  witli  a  seriousness 
that  aimo.'it  opjjresded  me.  ' 
ther  aO,'  be  eoatmnicL  '  it  is  only 
a  half  confidenea^  ana  leaves  you 
still  in  douht,  rest  assured,  Will, 
that  tliere  are  j;«»o(l  rea»s()ns  for  not 
disclosing  more  ;  and,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  us,  don't  form  un- 
fharilaUe  aospidomi  or  nah  judg- 
Bents  about  us,  whflAofer  you  hsre 
an  or  heard  under  our  roof.' 

*Rutter,  could  you  think  so 
meanly  of  me  ]  X  don't  ask,  I 
dnft  want  yon  to  dlaeloee  aiqr- 
fkSiog,  I  am  contented  to  kno^ 
|im  all,  as  I  have  hitherto  done, 
and  want  no  other  proof  that  you 
are  my  frientL^.  I  had  ratlier  not 
hear  you  try  to  remove  suspicions 
I  hm  new  formed.  Don'tthiiik 
I  atak  or  vaqpnn  thia 


'  I  know  that,  Hamilton ;  but  I 
must  atin  make  a  diadoeore  to  you^ 
or  we  may  lose  sight  itf  each  other 

for  ever.  Yon  look  surprised  ;  but 
listen  to  what  1  have  to  tell  you,* 

lie  rose  from  his  seat,  and  lean- 
ing againal  the  Banteqiiece  oon- 

tinned, 

*  Of  course  you  have  observed 
that  some  unusual  anxiety  has 
troul»le<l  our  houseindd  the  last 
few  davs.  My  mothers  pale  face 
and  Kale*a  red  eiyea  haTe  not 
passed  unnoticed,  I  know.  All  I 
<vin  tell  you  for  the  present  (some 
day  we  ll  make  a  clean  bn'a>t  <»f 
it,  Hamilton)  is,  that  my  moilier  s 
fortnne  is  exposed  to  aeriona 
danger.  The  drager  I  allude  to  ia 
secret  and  peculiar — of  a  natuH 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  eope 
with.  In  self-defence,  therefore, 
uud  to  preveut  a  coutinuance  of 
anzietiea  which  we  abonld  alwagra 
be  liable  to  as  long  as  we  remained 
here,  we  have  deciiled  to  sell  Elm- 
fields,  leave  Kn^land  as  soon  as 
]»o.ssil)le,  and  reside  abroad.  1  and 
my  mother  sat  up  half  last  night, 
deriaing  and  cogitating^  and  we 
baye  tonday  made  arrangements  in 
town  for  carrying  out  our  plans, 
liut  now  comes  the  mysterious 
feature  of  tlie  case — the  one  that 
18  calculated  to  try  a  friend'a  con- 
fidence. We  leave  England  aeeretly 
and  quietly  as  possible.  Wecomnm^ 
nicate  otir  plans  to  no  one.  We  fshall 
take;us  many  precautions  to  keep  our 
destination  a  secret,  as  though  we 
were  criminala  fleeing  from  jnatioe, 
or  contpiratora  in  a  state  plol 
Trust  me,  Hamilton,  nothing  but 
necessity  would  induce  us  to  adopt 
this  course.  1  hate,  and  rebel 
against  it,  but  sec  no  alternatiycL 
Yati  are  the  only  person,  with  the 
caoeeiition  of  Mr.  Maenherson  (who 

appointed  my  mother's  man  of 
l.)usines8,and  is  thewarit  stof  wary 
(Scotchmen),  to  whom  this  secret  is 
to  be  entnisted.  Are  you  inclined 
to  coidinne  towards  us  the  friend- 
ship you  have  hitherto  shown? 
Aye,  1  knew  it !  I  shall  carry  one 
friend  out  of  old  Eugiaiid,  thank 
Godr 

it  was  not  oCtenKntlirdiBplaved 
aoch  emotion :  his  lipa  tramolea  ia 
bla  hand  gmq^  rnina* 
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*  Now,  then,  to  put  you  in  poa- 
seision  of  ii^iat  inionnaition  I  cm 
give  you  aa  to  oar  proposed  move- 
ments.' 

Eutter  resumed  his  seat,  and  we 
sat  by  the  hearth  until  the  hall  clock 
stmdc  two.  Tbe  fire  was  ont^  the 
lamp  burning  low,  the  loom  looked 
cold  and  dreary, 

'  Heigho !  we  may  take  leave  of 
the  old  home  as  sunn  we  liku 
now,'  sighed  Kuttef.  '  I  feel  as  if 
we  were  about  to  open  another 
vidnme  of  the  romance  called  Life. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  reading  it 
will  contain?    The  first  has  not 

fuitc  answered  my  expectations, 
'm  afraid.  Will  the  seeondf 
He  was  silent  I  likewise.  Thb 
enly  answer  to  the  question  was 
the  wind  sighing  mournfully  round 
the  house,  telling  of  the  black 
night  and  the  snow-covered  ex- 
panse that  lay  around  ul 

|Let*s  go  to  bed,'  said  Kutter, 
sidvering.  We  rose,  and  with 
noiseless  steps  ascended  the  stair- 
case of  the  silent  house. 

On  the  morrow  I  took  my  leave 
ofEhnfieldflL 

CHAFTER  VI. 
XN  BOUZfi  TO  VRJdiCE, 

I  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  my 
narrative  when  I  feel  some  hesi- 
tation as  to  whether  I  should  pro- 
ceed. Why  should  1  awaken  some 
of  the  bitterest  recollections  of  my 
life  %  Why  again  live  through  sor- 
rows as  keen  aa  any  I  have  ever 
ktiown?  A  nervous  apprehension 
already  possesses  nie  as  I  approach 
certain  events  that  even  now  begin 
to  throw  m  shadow  across  the  page. 
Again  I  aak  myself  whether  I  nave 
a  right  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
hearts  dearest  to  me  in  the  world — 
whether  any  purpose  is  to  be  served 
— auv  lesson  taught  thereby.  In. 
the  DeEef  that  there  is  in  every 
honest  record  of  human  suffuring 
and  sorrow  a  teaching  eloquent 
to  lium^iiity  as  in  any  essay  or 
homily  that  was  ever  written,  I 
resolve  not  to  throw  aside  mv  pen. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  iriend- 
ahipf  Kutter  and  I  had  carried  on 
an  irregular,  inteimittent  sort  of 


tiencUhip,  [August 

correspondence.  We  both  agreed 

that  all  obligatory  writing  between 
friends  is  a  bore,  and  so  neither  of 
us  ever  penned  a  line  but  when  the 
spirit  moved  the  writer.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  however,  a  ^ood 
number  of  epistles,  long  and  ahor^ 
genendly  passed  between  ns,  ana 
a  lieap  of  letters  lie  by  me  now 
that  bear  still  the  odour  of  those 
distant  davs,  and  can  y  me  back  to 
the  first  hopes  of  life,  as  dried 
flowers  recall  a  vanished  spring. 
Like  all  letters  lon^  preserved, 
many  of  them  read  with  a  strange 
jarring  inapi)ropriatenc.ss,  now  that 
the  circumstances  uuder  which 
they  were  written  are  ao  changed. 
Some  of  these  letters  are  written 
on  foreign  paper,  and  bear  forugn 
post-marks. 

One  of  these  lies  ojk  ji  before  me 
as  I  write,  it  will  serve  to  hasten 
on  my  narrative.  Itwaa  thelasti 
received  before  leaving  Gambridg^ 
and  runs  thus 

Saint  Barbe,  Auvergne. 
Dear  Hamilton^— If  in  the  midst 
of  your  labours  for  the  approach- 
ing examination  you  can  suffer 
your  thoughts  to  descend  fn)ni  the 
exalted  ref^ions  of  Greek  verse  and 
conic  sections,  just  drop  down  a 
moment  from  those  altitudes  to 
hold  five  minutes*  chat  with  an  old 
friend.  Here  we  are,  jolly  as  beg- 
gars (French  bejixars  P/'rangers 
*Gueux,'  of  course},  in  our  old 
chateau  in  Auvergne.  You  know 
all  about  our  journey  bere^  our 
residence  in  Paris,  dtc.,  and  how 
we  were  fortunate  cnou;Th  to  nego* 
tiate  through  a^jents  for  the  very 
place  we  wanted.  I  told  yon  all 
about  the  house  long  ago,  (IkIu  1 1? 
Such  a  queer,  handsome  old  place, 
with  the  real  French  marquia 
flavour  about  it,  and  just  a  sufli- 
cient  susitieion  of  bygone  crime 
clinging  to  its  walls  to  give  a  spice 
of  the  ghostly  and  mysterious  to 
the  place.  J^ate  likes  it  very 
much,  she  say-^,  now  that  she  has 
ascertained  that  the  j^liosts  are  not 
of^  that  uncomfortable  order  of 
spirits  who  have  always  something 
or  other  to  avenge,  and  who  caU 
you  up  in  the  middle  the  ni^t 
to  inform  you  that  yon  are  tKen 
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and  there  to  Mik  out  and  bring  to 

justice  their  grandmother's  mur- 
derer or  their  first  cousin's  betrayer. 
My  mother,  too,  grows  more 
allMbed  to  fiha  piaca  every  day. 
and  is  getting  Quite  a  circle  ot 
friends  around  ner.  She  looks 
already  ten  years  younger,  and  is 
handsomer,  1  teli  her,  eveiy  time  I 
look  at  her. 

Well  and  wkai  are  yon  abont  in 
that  cloadf  old  island  (with  ita 
make-believe  sunshine  and  pre- 
tended   spring    weather),  called 
Merry  England  ?   As  1  sit  here, 
inth  ft  sunny  valley  before  me,  and 
a  glorious  moontain  range  behind, 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  aee  you  in 
your  dull  college  rooms,  a  heap  of 
mown  books  on  your  table,  and  a 
sullen  April  sky  glooming  in  at 
jonr  window— very  personi- 
ncation  of  the  industrious  student 
whom  Alma  Mater  loves.   But  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
you  this  tliat  I  sat  aown  to  write. 
It  was.  1  beUeve,  with  some  weak 
idsaoi  im^coying  your  mind  and 
tiste  by  painting  the  scene  before 
me  that  I  commenced  my  letter. 
Happily,  I  abandon  the  project  on 
a  second  glance  at  the  panorama 
hneath  my  window.    A  better 
mesas  of  giving  you  the  pleasure 
we  have  onnelves  derived  from 
this  spot  is  reserved  for  us.  Come 
to  us,  Hamilton,  and  see  it  for 
yourself.   There^  that  is  the  object 
ttid  aigoment  of  my  present  letter. 
In  four  weeks  from  this  you  will 
have  passed  (honourably  passed,  I 
know)  that  stupendous  examina- 
tion.   You  will  want  rest  and 
change,  and  will  be  free  for  some 
Miths  to  roam  where  your  frncy 
lead8.   Don't  deny  it,  now.  That 
grand  old  governor  of  yours  (the 
pattern  of  an  English  priest,  sitys 
my  mother,  who  venerates  his  silk 
itoekings  and  knee  breeches)  told 
inswlien  last  we  all  dined  at  your 
aOQSS  that  he  purposed  letting  you 
have  a  tw  elvemonth's  ramble  abroad 
as  soon  as  you  had  taken  your 
degree.   (Jome,  then,  aud  seek  rest 
and  recreaidon  with  u&  Madame 
Kutter  will  give  you  the  same 
welcome  here,  in  our  present  home, 
she  always  accorded  you  of  old 
(jshe  says  you  are  the  only  link 


between  us  and  the  past,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  mention 
of  your  naino  this  morning),  and  I 
— ^why  I  shall  hoist  the  tiag  on  the 
highe^  turret,  draw  np  the  old 
family  retainers  in  the  ancestral 
hall,  fire  a  royal  salute  from  the 
battlements,  and  then,  at  the  sight 
of  your  highness,  spur  into  the 
plam  on  m^r  charger,  whilst  Kate 
and '  her  Mudens*  wave  their  beat 
scarves,  embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  the  de  Ruttors,  from  the  upper 
windows.  If  after  this  you  refuse 
to  come,  ril  erase  your  name  from 
my  memory,  regard  David  and 
Jonathan  ever  afterwards  as  a  pair 
of  impostorSy  and  consider  tlieword 
frienaship  as  agG^avated  humbug. 

ril  say  good-bye  at  once,  lest  I 
should  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
foregoing. 

Yours,  as>yonr-answer- 
detennines, 

KK 

Five  weeks  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  aboveu  I  waa  on  my  way 
to  the  Sooth  of  France.   It  had 

long  been  my  desire  to  travel 
abroad,  and  my  father  had  always 
purposed  gratifying  the  wish  ha 
soon  as  I  had  taken  my  degree. 
He  therefore  made  no  objection  to 
my  ioining  my  frienda  Of  their 
sudden  and  mysterious  departure 
from  England  he  had  lieen  all 
along  aware.  Indeed  Mrs.  Kutter 
had  spent  an  afternoon  in  quiet 
conclave  with  my  father  before 
leaving  England,  and  had  dis- 
closed to  him  as  much  of  their 
plans  as  circumstiinces  permitted. 
Well  do  I  recall  the  pleasant 


1 

I  set  out  on  my  Journey.  The 

freedom  from  care  of  an  age  that 
possesses  the  advantages  of  man- 
hood without  its  later  responsi- 
bilities, the  prospect  of  foreign 
travel  and  a  long  holiday,  and 
above  all,  the  thought  of  rejoining 
my  old  companion  and  friend— 
these  were  all  mine,  and  gave  a 
bright  aud  sunny  air  to  the  coming 
months.  Happdy  for  me,  1  knew 
not  then  how  mneh  sorrow  as  well 
as  sunshine  theae  samemontha  had 
in  store. 

Travelling  down  to  Dover^  how- 
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ever.  l)y  mail  coach,  all  wa^?  bright 
and  iiur  before  me,  luid  wlieu  tiie 
plataant  uitiei|itliowi  th»l  bad 
tinnted  My  nind  for  the  last  lew 

weeks  p^ave  place  at  last  to  the 
glorious  re;dity  of  the  sea  gleaiaiiig 
on  the  horizou,  I  felt  tliat  I  was 
indeed  ofi'  to  foreign  landa.  and 
ttinltod  in  efwy  iv»Te  thai  Dioke 
«Mi  every  hmie  that  blaiw.  In 
spite,  however,  of  its  overwhelm- 
ing interest  and  deli^jlitful  novelty 
for  niyself,  m^  journey  was  nut 
Wfked  by  any  mcidents  that  I  need 
itoir  to  neord,  s:ive  ooe^  thait  i& 

Waiting  on  the  pier  At  Dover  fat 
the  C'al.ds  l>oat,  I  oV)aerved  .v>nie 
one  engaged  in  deciphering  the 
labels  on  my  luggage.  My  atteu- 
tkMi  had  hmm  altraeted  aone  little 
time  befofe  to  the  gentleman  thus 
occupied,  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  made  himself  particularly 
disagi'eeable  to  the  bystamlers  \>y 
a  habit  of  spitting,  in  wluch  he 
indulged  with  a  freedom  that  not 
<«?en  Una  large  meerschaum  he  wa.s 
smoking  could  at  all  justify.  The 
gentliMiiairs  dres-.  moreover,  was 
a  diaraeter  calculated  to  provoke 
attention.  He  wore  a  handsome 
velvet  h)unging  ooat,  a  purple  Im, 
yellow  kid  gloves,  and  i>atent 
leather  boots.  He  was  tail  ;uid 
"Well  made,  with  a  fine  beard  and 
muudtaciie.  Wheu  he  had  sati^iiicd 
his  mind  as  to  the  ownianhi|ft  of 
my  iKirtmantean,  thia  "*r^'1f  in* 
dividual  turned  r(^un«l  as  T  ap- 
pioacheil,  and  raising  his  hat,  sijid, 

•  Hope  I  see  you  well,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Going  abmad,  i  pre- 
sume r 

It  was  Mr.  Lewis  Wilson  who 
addressed  me.  Mimlful  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  had 
last  met,  JL  brieily  replied  iu  the 
affirmatiye. 

*  Likely  to  stay  long  in  PiaEi% 
Mr.  llauiiltoaf  eonliniiedtheniaD, 
with  an  air  of  easy  assurance. 
'Observed  the  destination  uf  your 
Iu^;age,  you  see.   TravelUug  lar. 

To  these  inquiries  I  made  any- 
thing but  conciliatory  replies.  I'mt 
Mr.  Wilson  was  not  to  be  so  ea-iiy 
put  oiL  He  persil^ed  in  trying  to 
find  out  where  I  was  going ;  and 
ior  Ih*  nott  ten  minitm  wilkad 


up  and  down  the  pier  by  my  side^ 
endeavouring,  as  admtly  ait  pos> 

iible^to  axtnet  froamaaMain- 

formatifNi  aa  to  my  movemeati* 

It  was  not  until  I  turned  round 
and  fairly  informed  him  that  i  was 
not  inclined  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
that  he  deaisted.  At  length  the 
bell  rung. 

'  Bo.i  voyage,  mon  dicr/  cried 
Mr.  W  ilson,  taking  leave  of  no 
with  an  afTectionatcness  I  coidd 
very  well  have  dispensed  with. 
'  L^  me  earry  your  oag/  and  he 
insisted  on  accompanying  me  down 
to  the  boat.  Even  then  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  planter! 
himself  t>u  the  quay  in  a  consjd- 
cuous  pUce,  and  kept  shouting  out 
to  me  to  take  care  of  my  health, 
mind  my  passport^  keep  cLaar  oe 
f«)reign  swmdlers,  etc.,  in  a  way 
that  was  inteudcM.1  to  show  the 
public  that  1  was  a  very  inex- 
perienced traveller,  and  scarcely 
fit  to  be  tmated  slone.  The  sa- 
tirical  iiiiK'  with  whichMr.' 
tendereil  his  advice  drove 
almost  wdd.  At  last  the  ]>addle- 
wheels  were  in  motion,  and  to  my 
ddidit  my  tormentor  and  all  the 
people  on  the  wharf  glided  past  us 
as  the  packet  steamed  out  of  the 
harbour.  The  last  glimpse  I  can^iht 
of  Mr.  Lewis  \Vil.si>n  re\  eale<l  hun 
lounging  over  the  wail,  meerschaum, 
in  hand,  spitting  into  the  watw,  aa 
I  had  nrst  seen  him.  For  sotta 
little  time  afterwards  this  incident 
annoyed  me.  I  could  scarcely  tell 
why,  but  i  would  have  given  much 
not  to  have  encountered  thi^  mau. 
There  was  somethiag  about  htm 
that  disturbed  me  more  than  his 
impertinent  familiarity  —  nama 
thing  in  his  manner  of  questioning 
me.  and  in  the  curious  signiiicance 
of  nia  tone,  thai  I  did  not  like  nor 
tBrnderstaniL  I  fall  as  though  hia 
apparition  had  cast  a  shadow  acroaa 
my  path  that  I  vv(»uld  willingly  havo 
seen  removed.  Tli»'  >uii  shone  less 
brightly,  the  wind  blew  ics6  freshly 
thanbifora.  I  had  laaohed  Calais, 
indeedy  before  the  uupleasant  Ihh 
pression  I  hail  received  had  dis- 
appeared, and  my  former  cheerful- 
ness returnetl.  There,  with  the 
hrst  footsteo  ^ou  foieigu  soil«  I 
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yingiclai  once  into  tiie  Bovsil  lUb 

around  me  with  tiM  iMt  of  one 

who  for  the  first  time  see«  the  sim 
skiiip  on  men  and  women  who 
speak  smother  tongue. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

lir  OCD  CHATEAU  KSD  IXB 

Uni£AT£S. 

It  was  a  warm,  delicious  evening 
when  at  length  1  reached  the  litth* 
Freiuh  town  nestling  at  the  toot 
of  mountains  w^^ure  my  friends 
IumI  fixed  their  new  borne.  It  wis 
»  fadoded,  old-world,  ont-of-the- 
way  i)lace,  where  the  strictest 
privacy  could  be  enjoyed,  and 
offered  the  most  striking  contrast 
in  eveiy  way  to  an  Eugli^ih  metro- 
poliUa  ralNiib,  saeli  ae  that  where 
the  Kutters  had  hiAely  resided  I 
recollect  how  thoroughly  I  realized 
the  remoteness  of  Londctn  and 
London  life  as  we  entered  its  walls. 
Hy  departure  from  home  seemed 
abeMhr  to  date  months  bMl;  and 
my  college  days  to  belong  to  some 
remote  antiquity.  The  sunny  pic- 
tttTfe)  that  had  flitted  before  my 
tight  the  last  few  davs — pictures  of 
varai  valleys  and  Yino-evmed 
nUi--iMtiiroa  of  old  bridges  sjian- 
nin;'  rapid  streams,  of  white 
chateaux  gleaming  through  early 
leaves,  and  grey  ehnrcli  tmvers 
looming  against  the  evening  sky. 
nuaglea  with  new  eoatnmea  aiM 
new  speech,  new  manners  and  new 
fiwes,  m  street  and  roiwl,  in  market 
and  hotel — had  driven  away  all  the 
asdociaiioiLs  of  bygone  weeks. 
OHDbridgeBhire,  with  its  fens  and 
level  tracts,  had  vanished  from  mj 
niod.  I  had  left  east  winds  and 
doll  skies  in  our  floudy  isle,  to  find 
the  pleasant  atmosjiliere  of  early 
i>uiinjut:r  and  the  real  May  sunshine 
Mn^it  my  friiBds. 

That  same  May  sun  waa  low  in 
the  west  when  I  alighted  from  that 
dialK)lical  travelling  apparatus,  the 
old  French  diligence,  in  the  Place 
Hoyale  of  the  little  town  of  Saint 
Btfbe.  Dnaed  with  the  aonahiBe 
that  had  been  streaming  on  my 
eyes  ull  day  long  on  the  dusty  roads 
ve  had  travoEBody  it  was  a  relief  to 


find  inyMlf  in  fte  aMo  ol  taU 

houses  with  green  jalousies,  and 
amongst  dark  crooked  old  streets 
with  c(H»l  jterspective  glinipses  of 
trees  overhanging  garden  walls,  and 
Stone  banns  where  waters  gumed 
and  laa.  It  was  not  only  a  relief, 
but  a  positive  refreshment  to  de- 
scend from  the  musty  vehicle  where 
I  had  been  cooned  u|»  since  day- 
break, and  stretcn  my  limbs  on  the 
pavement  and  breathe  the,  air. 
Alighting  from  tlie  coup^,  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  an  animated 
scene.  The  Place  w.'^s  filled  with 
|>eople  in  hoiidav  costume,  and  a 
nnmber  of  small  booths  for  tiie 
sal e  of  re f  t  (  ]  1  1 1 L'  1 1 1  - ,  crodtery ,  toys, 
highly-coloured  pictures  of  saints, 
]»laster  virgins,  and  elaborately- 
carved  crucifixes,  stretolu'd  along 
one  side  of  the  square.  There  was 
n  Babd  of  Toioee,  of  laughter,  of 
penny  tnimpets  and  liorns.  The 
whiteness  of  the  house  fnmts,  the 
greenness  of  the  wooden  blinds, 
the  gilding  over  the  restaurants 
and  wine  sho2)s,  together  with  the 
bine  blousOB  of  the  mn,  and  the 
quaint  bright  dresses  and  head- 
gear of  the  women,  made  up  a 
striking  gaily-enloured  picture  to 
my  English  eves,  it  was  a  feU  day 
St  Saint  BMOe ;  and  while  every- 
body seemed  gay  and  lighthearted, 
the  little  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  s(jn;irc,  not  to  be  behindhand, 
threw  uj)  its  c<»linnn  of  spray  with 
as  much  vivacity  and  good  will  as 
thongh  the  nalioiial  repntationfo 
Oram  Us  Eaux  depended  on  its 
unaided  exertions.  Extensive  py- 
rotechnical  prei)arations,  moreover, 
were  going  on  around,  and  coloured 
lamps,  Cmnese  lanterns,  and  ilia- 
minatoiy  devices  of  all  sorts,  wars 
getting  ready  for  the  hour  when 
darkness  should  allow  of  their 
l>roper  display.  The  fame  of  the 
^  bouquet'  of  rockets  that  was  to 
ofown  thseveninifsentertsinniaitL 
had  even  readied  my  ears  as  I 
journeyed  on  the  road.  Antoinc, 
the  driver  of  the  dibgence,  had 
been  expatiating  thereon  at  every 
auberge  where  we  stopped,  exciting 
thexel^  an  aasonnt  of  popnlar  in- 
tsNSt  that  the  sttbjeet  of  hreworka 
never  fails  to  aiooss  in  Frsnoh 
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Asioon  as  itmsIoMmiitliaftthe 

straiif^er  (whose  appearance  had 
created  a  considerable  but  by  no 
meaus  au  impertineut  curiosity) 
was  in  search  of  the  £amily  al  tna  • 
chateau,  more  tlmi  one  a|)plicant 
solicitea  the  honour  of  escorting 
him  ti>  their  residence.  My  friends 
were  already  weJl  known  and  nineli 
ali'ected  by  these  good  folks.  Oue 
d«rk-TiM|^feUowin  abloabloiiae, 
who  introduced  himself  to  me  aa 
/jnide,  on  the  ground  tbat  he  came 
Irom  Bloij?,  and  .s]t<)ke  ])ure  French, 
*and  not  this  villanous  jHitots  of 
Auvergne/  seemed  weU  acquainted 
with  lafamilU  Attglaite, 

*  Without  doubt.  Monsieur  comes 
to  reside  liere  with  his  friends  f 
observed  the  blue  blouse,  interro- 
gatively, as  we  threaded  our  way 
Hp  a  steep  and  nanow  street  that 
led  off  the  Plao6i  *Madame  has 
taken  the  chateau  for  a  tenu,  they 
sav,  and  has  changed  it  by  ma;^e. 
Ah,  it  was  a  noble  i)laee,  they  tell 
me,  formerly,  but  siuce  a  long  time 
it  has  been  dull  and  deatrted. 
Monsiear  knows  pethflpa  that  the 
present  proprietor  is  poor  as  a  rat — 
a  widow  of  the  brave  Colonel  de 
Longueville  (himscU'  but  a  younger 
sou  of  the  ancient  family),  who 
fought  and  fell  under  the  fimpire. 
Madame,  the  widow,  is  compelled 
to  let  her  house  and  live  simply  on 
the  upper  floor,  for  save  the  chateau 
and  its  gardens,  she  has  nothing  in 
thewond;  anditissaidthatbefoie 
the  anival  of  Monsieur's  fiiends 
the  poor  old  lady  often  gathered 
the  herbs  for  her  soup  with  her 
own  hands,  and  almost  lived  on  the 
pixiduce  vl  her  garden.  But  Mon- 
sienr  knows  how  the  world  talks; 
and  if  they  say  that  Madame  de 
Longueville  is  prond  as  a  duchess, 
and  plays  high  at  cards  with  the 
Marquis  de  Vieuxton  sometimes, 
perhaps  that  is  uot  true  cither. 
Id  all  eaae^  Ifonsienr  doea  well  to 
oome  here ;  he  will  like  our  coun- 
try.  It  is  a  fine  oountry,  the  finest 
in  the  world.' 

The  blue  blouse,  whose  heart  waa 
cffidently  openea  and  tongne 
loosened  by  the  influence  of  the 
jyetit  mi  du  jmya  he  had  just  been 
consuming,  m  company  with  Pierre, 
Henri,  and  Jules,  at  the  wine  shop, 


tamed  his  olive  face  towards  me^ 

and  smiled  with  proud  satisfaction. 
Ah  Monsieur  was  too  tired  and  too 
much  uf  a  novice  at  the  language, 
even  had  he  not  been  travelling 
amce  daybreak,  either  to  assent  to 
or  deny  these  assumptions,  ha 
merely  murmured  some  reply,  in, 
which  he  t\  lt  ))aiiifiilly  rniisciuus 
of  his  inability  to  mumi^e  the  verbs 
amrir  and  lAv/  hat  his  polite  eoa- 
dnstor  malong  show  of  at  onoa 
comprehending  the  Saxon  idiom, 
ifonsienr  stnuned  every  nerve  and 
facultv  to  twist  his  niuutli  and 
thoughts  into  a  Gallic  form  for  the 
next  ten  minutes. 

It  was  in  a  higher  part  of  the 
town  where  we  at  length  st"  »pped. 
The  chateau  where  my  friends 
were  living,  was  uot  without  good 
pretensions  to  its  dwnjgnation.  It 
was  a  large,  heavy-lneking  mansion, 
with  a  white  front,  a  steq;>  hi^ 
roof,  and  two  rows  of  long  upper 
windows,  visible  from  tlie  street. 
That  was  all  I  could  see  at  hrst; 
•ad  I  thought  it  looked  veiy  Iflca 
a  hoqntal  or  haiiacks  or  aomo 
other  un-homelike  plaro,  as  I 
viewed  it  from  the  narrow  laTie  we 
were  iiscending.  A  high  de;wi 
wall  gave  on  the  street,  which  did 
not  improve  matters  at  all,  but 
biocked  ont  all  view  of  the  house 
as  we  approached  nearer  to  it.  But 
when  we  had  rung  a  bell,  and  the 
concitrrge  had  thrown  open  a  pair  of 
immense  doora  painted  Uka  lm>Dse, 
a  new  impression  was  piodaeed. 

We  stood  in  a  large  garden, 
extending  over  a  terrace,  and  laia 
out  in  a  formal,  geometrical  style, 
A  broad  drive,  bordered  on  either 
aide  by  orange-trees  in  green  bones, 
nm  up  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
"which  stood  at  right  angles  with 
the  street,  and  eommanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  valley  be- 
neatL  Another  row  of  orange- 
trees  in  green  boxes  adorned  tna 
terrace  front,  whidi  waa  balna> 
traded  with  handsome  stonework 
garnished  with  massive  urns,  and  a 
third  row  formed  a  long  perspective 
that  terminated  in  a  aort  of  temple, 
bf^ed  by  a  dark  grove  of  treei 
that  rose  ujmards  along  the  moun- 
tain-sideand  bounded  in  the  garden 
on  the  north.    Several  wejUiier- 
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ttrined  itetiiOBof  1^6  ccniTBiitloiiBl* 

classic  order  were  disposed  hero 
and  there  along  the  formal  alleys 
and  parterres ;  two  ])eacocks  m 
yew  mounted  guard  over  a  sun- 
dial, aud  a  high  clock-turret  sur- 
mounted  the  sloping  roof.  The 
odj  bit  of  nature  in  the  midst  of 
this  prodigality  of  art,  was  a  tuft 
of  acacias,  which  liad  been  suffered 
to  grow  unchecked  in  the  centre  of 
thetemca 

Ere  I  bad  time  to  take  moro  than 
I  ^Ance  at  all  this,  a  bearded  young 
foreiiCTior  came  rushing?  out  of  the 
house,  followed  by  a  large  hound, 
and  began  shaking  me  violently  by 
tiie  hiusd.  I  stared,  looked  again 
—it  was  Rutter.  A  few  months' 
absence  had  metamorf»hased  him 
into  a  handsome  Southerner. 

'Here  you  are,  then,  all  right. 
Where's  your  luggage?  How  do 
mt  Baptiste,  whereiaMonaieitfa 
luggaget  Go  and  see  after  hb 
affdrs,  my  friend.  Come  along,  I 
say  ;'  and  pouring  out  English  iind 
French  in  rapid  succession,  and 
laughing  heaa%ily  a]l  the  time  at 
air  01  amazement  at  his  altered 
appearance,  he  dragged  me  into  the 
house. 

'There,  Hamilton,  you  can  re- 
eogiuse  old  friends  here  without 
any  shock  to  your  feelings,*  he 
cned,  tiuowbil^  open  the  door  of  a 
fntti!i?r-ror>m  ;  and  Mrs.  Kutter  and 
her  uaugliter  were  before  me. 

The  scene  is  present  to  me  as  I 
vrita  I  stoodT  in  a  large  talcn, 
fitted  with  old  and  massive  furni- 
twe,  covered  with  ancient  dfimask. 
The  tloor  was  of  iidaid,  polished 
wood ;  the  ceiling  lofty,  concave, 
and  showing  dim  traces  of  my tho- 

S7  in  faded  paint  and  tanuahed 
An  antique  chanddier,  with 
amrninuiin  of  lustres  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  bniss,  .stretched  its  skinny 
Ranches  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
akeaume  metallic  mistletoe  slung 
the  gra^  of  the  brazen  Cupid 
above.  Two  or  three  long  mirrors, 
some  hand.some  bronzes,  and  a 
magniticent  clock  on  the  lii;;h  man- 
telpi»:ce,  completed  the  decorations 
of  the  ehamoer.  It  had  a  freah 
ttd  fragrant  air  on  entering,  lor 
we  windows  were  all  open,  and  an 
Huaeose  ti^vzea  vase,  Med  with 
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flowers,  stood  on  the  greal  ebony 
cabinet  at  the  Ihrther  end  of  tm 

room. 

It  was  indeed  as  old  friends  that 
we  all  met.  The  cordiality  with 
which  Mrs.  Rutter  and  her  daugh- 
ter welcomed  me,  and  the  evident 
satiaflMtion  of  Ratter,  would  hove 
been  enough  to  repay  me  for  un- 
dertaking the  journey,  had  it  been 
half  round  the  globe.  1  remember 
the  norel  feeling  I  experienced  ift 
seeing  the  familiar  faces  my 
friends  amidst  the  unenglish  aspect 
of  everything  that  surrounded 
them.  1  was  still  receiving  their 
greetings,  when  an  elderly  lady  in 
brocaded  silk,  seated  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  roee  trom  her 
arm-chair,  and  speaking  to  a  young 
^irl  who  sat  working  at  her  feet, 
moved  to  the  door. 

'Pardon,  madame.  We  will 
withdraw  oorselves,*  ahe  spoke  in 
French  to  Mrs.  Rutter  ^  *  we  shaU 
restrain  you.  Come,  Victorine,  let 
us  leave  our  friends  to  enjoy  Mon- 
sieurj  tbeir  compatriot's  society ;  h 
ce  aoin  ma  beUcL* 

Waning  a  kiss  to  Kate  with  Imt 
gloved  hand,  and  bestowing  a  suave 
ntovement  to  our  group  in  general, 
and  an  especial  inclination  to  me 
in  particular  as  a  stranger,  the  old 
lady  graciously  retired  with  her 
atm  finked  in  that  oi  her  com* 
panion.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  . 
younger  one's  face  as  she  turned  to 
look  back  ou  us  at  the  door.  It 
atmok  me  as  being  aTciy  beantiM 
one. 

What  a  chattering  of  English 
tonj^ues  was  to  be  heard  in  the  old 
French  chateau  that  night!  It  was 
proposed  at  once  by  Miss  Rutter 
that  my  arrival  shoald  be  cele- 
brated by  an  English  tea,  and  she 
set  about  its  preparation  forthwith. 

'  Our  servants  here  have  the 
wildest  notions  ou  the  subject  of 
tea,*  ccmtinaed  Miss  Butter,  as  the 
tray  appeared  soon  after.  '  Thcv 
serve  np  boiling  water  in  a  hand- 
some chma  pot  in  which  they  have 
scattered  a  tnimbleful  of  tea-iciivcs, 
and,  handing  it  round  in  line  por- 
celain eups,  wtthont  milk,  cream, 
bread  and  butter,  or  cake,  call  that 
the  €t  CAnglaise.  Now,  do  let  us 
be  comfortable  this  evening^  and 
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fancy  ourselves  in  dear  old  England 

a^'ain.  Our  servant^,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, <loi:"t  know  awor  l  of  l^n!Ili^*h, 
and  aie  often  HcauiLili^ed  by  oux 

aalioiial  iiradileelioiia,  I  utsm 

T  conld  SOP  tliat  Mi^•s  Tliitter, 
whether  at  Kliiificlds  or  in  Au- 
vergne,  wits  tke  siimc  clitstriul,  un- 
•fiected  girl,  \rLom  no  changes 
would  alter,  other  tluun  to  confirm 
in  eiiuplicity,  cmdonr,  and  good 
sen^r.  Tliere  "wns  something  so 
feminine  abuut  lior,  a  f^vncfi 

of  wumaabood  in  all  liur  waya,  that 
tlM  «r>ot  whm  she  WW  luid  alretdy 
caught  a  howi-like  air;  and  as  she 
stood  tliLTc  making  tea,  chattin.; 
dcliuditiuiiy  the  while,  T  felt  as 
though  I  had  already  known  that 
stately  room  for  nionthj». 

'  There ;  we  only  want  ahrimpe 
to  niakje  a  proper  tea  of  it,'  she 
said,  annonncing  to  us  that  the 
meal  was  ready.  '  It  may  be  a 
Tcry  vul'zar  trait  in  my  character, 
mi  heAmy  a  i^ebeiaii  origin,  tJ 
hunger  after  shrimns  and  water'- 
cresses,  but  I  do,  and  wont  deny  it. 
If  a  kSpaniard  may  pine  after  Ids 
olivas,  a  Neapolitan  after  hi^  -  rapes 
or  maccaruui,  why  may  not  a  i«ou- 
doner  sigh  for  shrimps  and  water- 
cresses  ?  Oh !  you  are  not  half  so 
Briti.-ii,  Vi,>h,  as  T  am.  I  glory  in 
my  attaciunent  to  tiie  institutions 
of  the  laud  of  my  birth,  and  only 
wish  I  oould  introduce 'them  (and 
shrimps)  into  Anvergne.' 

*Ueie  are  strawberries  and 
honey ;  woTit  they  do,  you  ridicu- 
lons  coekiieyf  langhed  llutter. 
*  Come  along,  iiamiitou ;  you  and 
WT  mother  haTO  time  enoogh  to 
talk  over  all  yoor  ^'^l'***  news. 
You  must  want  somethmg  to  eat;* 
and  we  drew  to  the  table. 

it  was  LT rowing  tlu.-.k  when  tlie 
meal  concluded,  and  liUller  |>ro- 

poaed  that  we  ahonhi  make  the  tour 
el  the  house  and  grounds  ere  it 

grew  dark.  »So  we  rose  from  the 
table  at  once,  arrangiii;.?  that  we 
would  rejoin  the  ladies  on  the 
tenraoe  in  half  an  honr. 

*  You  arrive  at  a  Indcy  moment, 
Mr.  Hamilton,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Ruttcr;  *we  have  a  fiU  in  8t. 
B<«rbe  to-niidit,  aiid  a  display  of 
iLLcwock^  1:^  Lu  taku  jjiace.  Mind 


you  join  as  is  the  gndsn 

o'clock.* 

We  lirst  of  aE  explored  the 
groundsw  They  comprised  the  ter- 
raoe  gsiden  in  front^  the  wood  of 
walnut  and  ehsttiiit  trees  thai 

skirted  the  northern  aide,  and  a 
large  space  of  ground  lilietl  with 
herbs,  vegetablef^  and  fruit,  at  the 
back.  A  second  garden  was  being 
laid  out  in  English  style,  with  un- 
dulating' lawns  and  winding  paths, 
under  the  snperintcndenro  ul  Mrs, 
Kutter  and  her  dau;4iittr,  on  the 
blo]»c  below  the  teriace  and  tiie 
eheaniit  grove; 

'This  is  Kate's  hobbv,*  said 
flutter,  as  we  approach  id  the  Eng- 
lish garden.  *lhe  flitheulties  she 
has  had  to  contend  with,  in  the 
prejudice  of  French  gardeners,  and 
the  natnre  of  the  soil,  would  nare 
daunted  any  Irss  determined  lover 
of  nature.  It  will  be  a  pretty  spot 
iu  a  few  weeks,  wont  it  I  1  nat 
^ve  there  of  chesuuts  auu  waluuut 
IS  part  of  our  domain.  It  is  n 
capital  j^lace  Ibr  a  book  on  a  hot 
day,  <]uict  and  dark  enough  for  • 
hermit.  It  runs  upwards  for  some 
distance;  and  we  can  ;;ei  »'Ut  by 
it  on  to  the  mounUuiiii,  without 
going  throu^^di  the  town.  What 
glorious  strolls  we  shall  have,  I 
say,  about  the  neighbourhood  '.  i 
am  froin*,'  to  take  up  geology. 
The  stiunge  volcanic  formation  of 
these  Auvcrgnc  moimtains  pro- 
vokes one's  cttricmty,  and  provides 
a  capital  field  of  snveetigation. 
Have  you  hcooght  any  new  books 

witli  vou  f 

Jb'iom  the  Eng^sh  garden  we 
struUed  into  the  grove,  which  wna 
fiuit  becoming  a  placed  impone 

trable  night,  and  thence  out  on  to 
the  terrace  aj^ain,  at  the  point 
where  a  large  >tone  building  Irke  a 
family  iuau6«>leuui  reareu  itbcii  ui 
an  inconsequential  manner. 

'  What  in  the  world  is  this  place 
forf  T  a.^ked  ;  Ms  it  a  tiiuple  to 
the  heathen  gods  i  I  have  been  on 
the  i»oint  oi  inquiring  wiielher  yuu 
had  become  Pagans,  and  taken  to 
sacrifieing  to  Jupiter,  ever  ainoe  I 
first  caught  si^ht  of  it.* 

*  Oh  !  this  h  the  FaviUon — an 
absurd  sort  of  summer  banqueting 
room,  with  au  aaU^rooni  beyond, 
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built  by  the  Marquis  de  Saint 
Rirbe  in  the  tiin*'  of  LouiaXIV. 
0)me  in  ;  1  have  the  key.' 

Ue  turned  the  lock,  aud  we 
€BUnd  ft  eucolar  room,  with 
dome-shaped  ioai(  ^katered  walls, 
and  mArble  pavement.  It  had  a 
wormy  smell,  and  suiii:oste<l  im- 
mediately the  ]Maniui.sL'ri  uj."  tSt. 
Ikrbe,  uut  <is  thcv  there  eutcrt;iined 
thji  eovrtiefB  ana  bemties  of  Ver- 
ailles,  bat  as  they  now  were,  lying 
ifl  the  crypts  under  tlie  (.'hnrcli  of 
St.  Etienne,  in  tlic  town  holow. 
Some  suck  remark  piissud  iiuttcr's 
lipt;  and  with  an  observation  to 
taa  dbet  that  the  windows  must 
be  opened,  «ad  that  flavour  of  dead 
mens  banquets  got  rid  of,  we 
quitted  it8   damp  and  gloomy 

*Thednllesl  pheea  in  Iheaeold 

bouses  are  always  those  aasooiated 

with  the  gaieties  and  plea.sures  of 
their  former  possessors,'  remarked 
Rutter,  as  we  returned  to  the 
bouse.  *  The  Cupids  of  that  XHiviJtr 
seem  no  better  than  death'a 
beadi,  aad'tha  alona  gariands  on 
the  walls  are  so  many  wreatha  of 
mmoiidi^^  to  lay  eyes.* 

It  took  so  long  to  explore  the 
unm  rooms,  corridors,  and  ont- 
cf-the-way  nooks  of  the  chatean, 
that  it  was  getting  quite  dark  ere 
We  came  to  the  end,  and  wc  were 
(^liged  to  po.stpone  till  the  mor- 
row our  viiit  to  the  stables  iuid 

epidhlioQaaay  whidi,  from  their 

dimeiiisiona,  looked  as  if  they 
could  have  accommodatcMl  liorse.s 
*nd  carriages  enough  for  a  small 
court  We  luid  not  visited  any  of 
Ae  rooms  on  the  uoper  floor  of  the 
kooHL  Thejy  as  Kutter  infonned 
■1^  were  tenanted  by  Madame  de 
Longueville,  who  retained  that  por- 
tion of  the  chateau  for  herself,  lier 
graudniaughler,  and  the  two  ser- 
WIb  who  attended  on  them. 

*Now  that  you  have  exidored 
•or  Castle  of  Udolpho,  what  do 
you  tliink  of  it  X  saia  Rutter,  as  we 
descended  a  flight  of  narrow  btaii*s 
at  the  uurthem  angle  of  ihe  house. 
'It  u  a  jolly  <4d  box,  ian*!  iti 
Btay  I  I  have  forgotten  one  of  its 
great  features — the  *'  salle  des  fan- 
tomes,"  as  Kate  calls  it.  I  must 
show  yuu  that.    This  way  ^  aud 


turning  into  a  passage  at  the  fool 
of  the  staii-s,  he  led  the  way  towarda 
a  lofty  doorway  at  the  end. 

*  Mind  the  steps;  there  are  threei* 
At  he  spoke,  HnUer  unlocked  the 
do(M\  and  preceded  me  into  a 
chamber  so  dark  and  spacious  that 
I  could  with  diflienlty  discern  ita 
dimensions  on  first  entering. 

'This,  I  believe,  was  a  music 
aaloott  in  the  days  gone  by.  One 
of  the  grand  Beagneturs  of  St  Barbe 
had  a  i)assion  for  mn'^ic,  it  is  said, 
and  he  built  this  chamber  on  pur- 
pose for  the  performance  of  private 
operas  and  conceits.  An  oigan 
stood  yonder,  ivhich  was  bfooght 
down  from  Paris,  and  was  once 
played  on  by  IMozart.  It  was  ulti- 
mately chopped  up  and  used  as 
firewood,  I  believe,  bv  certain  de- 
▼oted  admiim  of  the  Ifarqnfaea  of 
St.  Barbe,  who  lived  within  a 
stone's  tlirow  of  the  cliateau  and 
ate  nettle  broth  for  dinner^  in  the 
year  1792.' 

*  It  must  have  been  a  handsome 
room  in  its  time,'  I  remarked.  *I 
am  beginning  to  make  out  its  size 
and  shape,  \vliich  I  failed  to  do  at 
first.  Is  that  a  balcony  tli.  re  \  1 
thought  so.  Whv  it  might  be  a 
ball-room  for  a  palace.* 

*  You  would  say  so  if  you  oonld 
see  it  by  dayUght  Such  ixainting 
and  gilding !  Tlierc  must  have 
been  a  ]>retiy  bill  to  pay  when 
Monsieur  Ic  Marquis  had  satisfied 
his  whim.* 

*I  suppose  that  would  I  k  the 
la.st  consideration  that  would  pre- 
sent itself  to  his  noble  mind,'  I 
ob.served.  '  There  were  other  ways 
of  settling  bills  besides  paying 
them  in  those  days.  How  hoiloir 
our  voices  sound  under  this  high 
roof,  don't  they  ?  You  have  got  a 
ghostly  sort  of  chamber  here,  I 
coufcss.* 

'  Talking  of  ghosts,  if  you  don^ 
object  to  toe  company  of  a  headleaa 
marquis,  who  is  said  to  frequent 
the  alcove  yonder,  and  play /,a  ci 
d^ti  '  III  very  nicely  on  the  violin 
about  this  time  of  the  evening, 
well  nt  down  in  yon  window  Ibr 
five  minutes,  whilst  T  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  the  lamily  of  the  St 

Hirbe-;.' 

i:  or  the  next  ten  minutes  we  sat 
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in  the  twilight,  and  di>cn.'<^<ed  tiie 
fortunes  of  the  dead  lurds  of  the 
filded  sifekndoiir  ttound. 

*T<m  saw  that  old  lady  in 
l>rocaded  silk  sittin^r  in  our  ialon 
uIiC'ii  you  arrived  T  coiitintied 
Butter,  in  couciu^iou.  '  Wtil,  that 
ii  the  last  representatiTe  of  the 
liouse.  MaduQtt  de  LongiMffiUe  is 
tbe  widow  of  a  younger  son  who 
inherited  the  rliateau,  but  ihX  the 
title  or  c.-t;itt-.  lor  they  di:^p]ieart-d 
in  the  great  lievulution.  Madame 
k  compelled  to  h«r  liooae  and 
practise  economy,  and  1 1  >elief«  Ina 
little  else  in  the  world  ]»ut  her 
chateau  to  live  tipoii.  Wliat  do 
you  think  we  pav  a  year  fur  all 
this  gnmdeur,  gho^tn  included  i 
Why,  less  than  tfie  rent  of  a  good 
bonae  at  the  west  end.   Food,  too, 

cheap  ;  so  we  intend  tt^  live  like 
lords,  and  talk  of  refurni-sliing  tht- 
rooms,  and  reviving  the  ancient 
^bries  of  the  ehlteiRU  ahooUl  we 
Mudn  here  long  eooutpi.  What  do 
yciu  think  of  the  rtcp  wo  ha?e 
taken  f 

As  Kntter  ?^]H>ke,  there  came  :\ 
bound  uf  a  distant  explobiou,  tii:it 
shook  the  dnst  from  the  drapery 
over  onr  heada.  A  niddy  light 
sli'tt  through  the  tipper  ■^'indows  of 
the  cliamber,  and  stirred  into  mo- 
mentary life  the  painted  figures  on 
the  ceiling. 

'  Haik  I  there's  the  eannmi.  The 
fireworks  have  oommeoced.  We 
2nn«t  be  jjoing/ 

We  rose,  jrroped  our  way  to  the 
door,  and  hastened  to  the  garden. 
When  we  leaehed  it,  Mm  Sutter 
and  Kate  were  already  sitting  out 
on  the  terrace  under  a  sky  of  stars, 
to  watch  the  festivitiee  t^tkiug 
place  in  tlu-  town  below. 

'Come,  Kentlemen,  we  thought 
yon  had  deserted  ns,'  said  Mrs. 
Rutt«r,  as  we  apitroached.  'The 
flUhfx^  cnrnTnonced.' 

'Yes;  a!>1  li' r'  come  Madame 
and  her  graud  daughter,'  cried 
Kate.  '  WOl  one  of  yoa  ran  and 
fetch  two  more  chairs  out  of  the 
housci  And  bring  a  footstool  for 
Madame  .nlso.* 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  esta- 
bliblied  ourselves  on  the  terrace  as 
eomf ortahly  as  thondb  we  had 
inkaa  epm  stalb  for  tna  sahKlaiA- 


meiit,  asi  Madame  de  Longrieville 
remarked,  oTerwhelming  me  with 
thanks  Ibr  the  footstool  I  |«eaniitod 

to  her.   Indeed,  the  Iwisnniaw  likt' 

air  with  wliidi  Madame  and  her 
grand -daughter  entered  on  this 
litiie  Uivc-raiou  amu2»cd  me  con* 
aiderably.  They  had  evidently 
made  a  toilette  for  the  oeenakm, 
and  looked  upon  the  /He  rus  nn 
annual  festivity,  that  Ixith  reU;jinTi 
and  <:r<  >od  breeding  re(^uired  to  be 
duly  observed. 

It  was  all  so  new  to  BM^Iseenied 
as  in  a  dfpam.  The  warm  Bight 
air,  the  twinkling,  many  coloured 
lisrhts  in  the  town  Vieluw,  the  soimd 
of  a  fore  ign  tongue  in  my  ears,  and 
the  odour  of  the  i>crmga  and  j>um- 
mer  flowers  about  ine,  prodQced 
impreasions  at  once  deligiitful  and 
Tnysterions.  From  time  to  time  a 
bri^.dit  P'ekct  shot  up  in  the  night 
air,  and  burst  in  a  i^hower  of  ^ms 
abo?e  onr  heads.  Anon,  the  sound 
of  drams  and  militaiy  music  rose 
UT>  from  the  Place,  mingled  witk 
the  hum  and  lati.uhter  of  the  liirht- 
heart<Hl  crowd  ;  wliilc  the  soft  nii,dit 
w  iuil  crept  ijurough  the  leaveii  of 

the  acaeias,  and  eanied  onr  ▼mcas 
away  to  the  little  wood,  and  bcTond 

to  the  dark  mvine  above,  lying  in 
the  starle&ti  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  old  French  huly  seemed  m 
ezoellent  spirits,  and  greatly  inti^ 
vested  in  the  progress  of  rl  e  JUb^ 
exclaiming  at  caeli  fresh  discharge 
of  rockets  or  red  and  ijolden  lig-lits, 
with  i\»  much  vivacity  as  tliuugh 
she  had  not  witnessed  Uie  same 
B^ht  and  expressed  the  sam^  ad- 
miration oTeiy  Hay  for  a  score  of 
years. 

'  Oh,  c'cist  superbe,  c'est  mvis- 
sant  ■  Reaardcz  done,  Victorinc  ! 
Quelles  belles  eoalenis!  Mondieo, 
que  c'est  beaut  Oh  !  oh  !' 

And  the  old  lady's  enjoyment 
wiis  evidently  j<hared  by  the  spec- 
tators below,  ii8  was  evinced  by  the 
murmur  of  applause  that  ru&ie  up 
from  the  town.  * 

*Let  me  fetch  you  a  shawl. 
Mademoiselle,*  <?aid  Rutter  to  the 
young  lady,  who  liad  hitherto  been 
chatting  alone  with  Kate,  but  had 
just  fiastt  and  stood  leaning  over 
the  balustrade  before  ns. 
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Oh,  Mademoiselle  thanked  him 
a  thoiL^md  times,  she  would  not 
trouble  hiui  to  do  that,  indeed 
the  was  not  ec^  abe  coald  assme 
kirn. 

What  an  odd  voice,  thought  I, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  Mademoi- 
selle o])en  her  lips  before.  It  did 
not  seem  to  coix^iort  well  with  Uiat 
bMotiM  £m ;  and  wfaal  » lofdy 
&ce  it  was,  with  tlio  uncertain 
hght  of  the  stars  overhead  shining 
on  it,  as  she  tiinied  to  address 
Butter.  Shortly  alter,  they  were 
kth  paciiig  up  and  down  ttift  tep* 
nee  with  iaMe,  and  all  three  chat- 
tuig  away  together  in  French. 
Though  Mademoiselle  Victoriiie's 
voice  was  low,  and  her  laugh  like 
a  muaical  scale,  it  did  nut  please 
me,  hat  jarred,  I  thought,  against 
Kate  Butter's  clear  tonsa. 

Tt  must  have  been  nearly  mid- 
night ere  the  Jeff  was  over  and  the 
fireworks  ceased.   They  were  cuu- 
daded  by  a  final  burst  of  crimson 
flame  from  a  Bengal  lif^t,  which 
steeped  the  whole  air  in  a  lurid 
glow.  The  garden  and  mountain 
8ide,  Kathed  in  this  blood-red  hue. 
with  the  outline  of  the  church  and 
iDob  bebw  thrown  ont  in  bold 
nUef,  wore  a  grand  and  super- 
natural air.    I  was  standing  trans- 
fixed with  the  sif^ht,  likening  it  to 
frjuie  apocalyptic  picture  of  Martin, 
aud  drawing  in  my  mind  a  giant 
aogel  in  the  sky  pouring  out  a  vial 
over  the  plain,  when  %  nisding  of 
leavf's  in  the  little  wood  near  at 
luiiil  attracted  my  attention.  I 
turned  and  beheld  a  uair  of  eyes 
abining  out  of  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  U^uet,  and  caught  the  sparkle 
oCamihtary  uniform.   Ere  1  hatl 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
friends  to  the  api)arition,  a  ])ierc- 
ing  shriek  rang  out  through  the 
9^rden,  and  MademoiseUe  Yido- 
nne  was  fainting  away. 

'Non — non,  ce  n'cst  ricn,' gasped 
the  young  girl,  as  ilutter  caught 
her  ill  his  arms.  *  I — I  oidv  placed 
my  hand  on  that  dreadful  trog  or 
toiid,  I  know  not  which,  crawBng 
tiine  on  the  balustrade.  Oh.  que 
fai  |»cnr  de  ces  vilains  crapauds  !* 

The  fright  and  tlie  explanati»)n 
vere  both  so  suddeu  that  the 
whole  affidr  wis  orer  bf  tibo  time 


the  Bengal  Ii^?ht  had  died  away 
and  left  us  ail  in  judoDin  again. 
Mademoiselle's  panic  liad  fright* 
oned  awagr  the  trespass  in  tho 
wood,  whoever  he  might  be.  I 
heard  the  crash  of  a  bough  im- 
mediately after,  and  concluded  that 
the  intruder  (whom  L  set  down  as 
a  soldier  from  the  barracks  in  the 
town)  had  beaten  a  qniok  retreat. 
In  the  darkness  that  had  faUen 
round,  I  could  hear  the  laughter  of 
the  young  French  ^'irl,  .is  she  made 
light  of  and  jested  at  her  folly  to 
Baltflr»  on  wnoee  arm  she  hung. 

The  file  was  over  ;  the  rest  of 
our  party  had  already  returned  to 
the  house.  *Come,Vi('torine  ;  come, 
my  child,'  cried  c^rand'nii  re,  fnini 
our  salon  window.  '  Thou  wilt 
tnke  harm  at  the  eheet»  little  one.' 

Mivdemoiselle  entered ; 
followed  on  her  stepa. 


GHAFTEB  YIIL 
XADjja  im  lONOusvnijf B 


It  Wiis  like  waking  up  into  a 
new  ezistenoe^  the  awakening  fron 
de^  next  morning:  The  sun  was 

pouring  its  beams  on  the  polished 
oaken  floor  of  my  chamber,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  roused  me,  and 
a  well-known  voice  bid  me  make 
haste  and  oome  out  for  a  turn  on 
the  hill  or  a  stroli  through  the 
wood.  In  a  few  minutes  T  wa.^  ont 
in  tiie  garden,  redcdent  of  early 
sunshine,  fresh  tlowcrs,  and  dew, 
and  we  tamed  into  the  grove 
where  the  wood  lilies  were  waking 
in  the  pale  green  light,  and  the 
birds  pcrforminir  a  divine  service 
that  put  to  shame  tlie  dreary 
matins  being  chanted  at  that  hour 
in  the  ehnroo  of  St  Etienne  below. 
When  we  returned  to  Iwreakfest, 
and  found  the  table  spread  with 
bn)wn  bread,  str.iwl)erries,  white 
napkiudL  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  I 
felt  as  tnoogh  mv  morning  tea  and 
dry  toast  at  ooll^  had  been  all 
along  the  greatest  mistake  in  the 
world,  and  cream  ehoeso,  fresh 
fruit,  and  good  l)ord'3aux  were  the 
prouer  sustenance  of  man. 

How  that  dagr  and  a  docen  more 
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Bucceeciing  ones  passed  awuy  I  no 
l<mger  raeoileot  l  only  know  that 
eadi  Itoiir  Jaundiiie  better  pleased 
with  all  around  me  than  the  last, 
and  I  seemed  to  enjoy  more  snn- 
eliine  in  one  week  at  »St.  ikirbe, 
tkaa  ia  a  montli  in  Euglaud.  The 
tnuMrithm  from  the  bleak  tea  ot 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  smoke  of 
London,  to  the  sunny  plains  and 
mouutidnH  of  iSouthem  France,  was 
great  as  one  could  have  desired. 
Fresh  firom  both,  sad  with  the 
dust  of  college  life  and  the  odoor 
of  the  ^  nuduight  lamp,*  as  Eutter 
said,  still  about  me,  T  entered 
thoron^^lily  into  the  enjoyment  «»f 
this  holiday  existence,  and  revelled 
in  the  fireeh  sense  of  life  inqMrted 
hgr  new  aoeoes  and  impressions. 

Durin;?  my  first  montli  at  St. 
Barbe,  day  foUowcrl  day  in  a  round 
of  pleasurable  pursuits.  Excur- 
sions on  the  mountains,  pic-nics  in 
the  woods,  with  a^lis  amongst 
the  Tinssmras  and  the  environs  of 
the  town,  occupid  our  timp.  The 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  gar- 
den to  music,  and  the  reception  of 
TaruniB  acquaintances  the  fomilj 
had  nade  i^nofffflt  thar  nei^- 
bonrs. 

As  for  my  friends,  T  Frnrcely 
knew  them  nndcr  tlie  «'li;in^cd  cir- 
cum^iances  in  which  I  now  found 
them.  *  Removed  from  EngHrii 
society,  and  no  longer  under  the 
lii-advaiitaires  tliat  bad  galled 
and  fettered  tliLin  at  home,  1  saw 
them  here  in  a  new  light.  Thev 
had  assimilated  themselves  with 
the  society  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  with  a  facility  that,  con- 
sidering thoir  ri-^tinwl  roservt^  and 
certain  EngHsii  jn r  liloctions  tliat, 
in  common  with  all  uue  liritonb, 
th^  still  dun^;  to.  surpiised  me  not 
a  httlei  Their  fonner  residenee 
abrn:  .].  and  perfect  acquaintance 
with  tVeneli,  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  w  ith  tias,  and  heli*ed 
to  account  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  had  aeeommodated  themselves 
to  tne  habits  <  tf  f(  >retgn  life.  I  had 
never  seen  Mrs.  liutter  to  such  ad- 
vantage beioi-e.  Slie  lookei!  years 
younger,  and  was  decidedly  liand- 
somer  than  ever.  Her  spirits,  too, 
were  excellent,  and  she  had  already 

liam  her 


neighbours,  who  pronounced  her  a 
conversationalist  of  the  firsl  ordart 
and  as  handsome  and  amiaUe  an 

she  was  gay  and  '  spirituelle.*  Rut- 
ter,  too,  wiis  (juitc  as  mneh  chanj]^ed. 
The  irritability  and  morbid  .sensi- 
tiveness 1  liad  so  often  seen  in  him 
in  old  times,  was  rarely  perceptOdA 
now.   Both  he  and  his 


tored  ri;:ht  cheerfully  into  tlic  new 
annisements  and  i>in-saits  al^rmt 
them,  and  shared  in  tiie  society  of 
the  ncighboorhood  with  zest  and 
enjoyment.  Andthesoctetjraflbcded 
by  St.  Barbe  was  superior  to  thafe 
usually  fonnd  in  small  provincial 
towns  in  France,  licsides  uiic  or 
two  wealthy  manufacturer  who 
had  establishments  at  Oeraumt 
(the  smoke  of  whose  chimnejs  was 
visilile  fiom  the  lulls  behind  us), 
there  were  several  old  families  in 
Bt.  Barbe  who  had  lived  thron;i;li 
Uiest«»'ms  of  revolution,  and  s&\  kAl 
from  the  wreck  of  their  f ortones 
enoo^  to  live  npdn  in  decent 
obscurity  in  this  qnict  corner  of 
Auveri^ue.  AnnMi^'st  the  latter  were 
iVlon.sieur  de  iioissec,  the  Marquia 
de  Viettzton,  and  the  Comtesse 
Ssngpottrroe,  friends  of  ^ladame  de 
Longneville,  who  paid  b«r  stately 
visits  from  time  to  time  in  hnnber- 
ing  old  family  coaches  dniwn  by 
horses  taken  irom  the  plough,  and 
in  spite  of  their  poverty  and  their 
shifts  to  conceal  it,  preserved  an 
air  of  quiet  dignity  and  an  ineffable 
politeness  worthy  of  descendants 
of  the  courtiers  of  Marly  and  tlie 
Trianon.  In  addition,  iiur  circle 
occasionally  comprised  some  of  the 
officers  from  tlie  barracks,  and 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  of  St.  Pavl>e,  the 
intimate  fi  i- iid  and  spiritual  ad- 
viser of  Madame  de  Longuevillet. 
It  had  not  taken  long  to  introduce 
Madame  Rntter  and  her  family  to 
these  sociable  people.  Madame  de 
L'JTici^ueville,  tnour,di  tlie  poorest, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  proprietDrs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  any 
£riead  of  hers  was  certain  of  a 
gracious  reception.  *The  last  of 
the  St.  Rirbes,*  :i.s  Madame  loved  to 
style  herself  (thongh  she  wn^  *'idy 
allied  by  marriage  with  a  yuun-L-r 
branch  of  the  house)  could  still 
connt  on  tfaat^  and  so  Madame  had 
taken  ia  Mfe  mm  Anglam  by  the 
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hand,  and  had  introdnced  her  to 
the  very  elite  of  the  district.  In- 
deed she  had  created  quite  an  en- 
tliU8ia.sui  amongst  her  friends  about 
the  charming  family'  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  her  chiteao, 
and  told  the  most  delightful  stories 
of  their  wealth,  talents,  and  vir- 
tues. The  advent  of  the  Rutters 
had  certainlv  worked  a  marvellous 
change  in  Kfadame  de  Longiieville*s 
property.  The  grounds  had  been 
pot  into  proper  older,  the  house 
repaired,  and  an  air  of  life  and 
cheerfulness  imparted  to  the  once 
gloomy,  decaying  mansion.  Made- 
BoiteDe  VietoiiiM  Inakly  dedand 
that  she  did  not  know  the  old 
place  when  she  returned  from 
Paris,  where  she  hadlateJy  finished 
her  education. 

*  I  thought  some  good  fairy  must 
btTewsved  her  mMio  wand  over 
the  roof  and  tranafonned  it  in  a 
night,*  said  the  younj?  French  girl 
to  Mrs.  Kutter  one  evening/,  as  we 
all  oAi  together  in  the  lari^c  mUjn. 
'And  I  know  now  that  it  vxu  a 
good  fairy,'  continued  Mademoi* 
•elle,  seating  herself  on  the  stool 
It  Mrs.  lUittcf  s  feet,  and  kissing 
her  hand  with  pretty  impulsive 
uess. 

I  remember  iiiat  it  was  twilight, 

and  Mjidanic  de  Longueville  was 
dozuig  in  tlie  large  arm-chair  where 
she  generally  sat ;  for  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  Madame  and  her 
grand-daughter  spending  bome  part 
of  it  in  our  apartments.  Ifade- 
mmaeUeyictorine  was  a  fine  singer, 
*nd  a  sympathy  of  musical  tastes 
between  herself  and  Miss  Rutter 
hid  caused  their  intimacy  to  ripen 
«ii  As  for  madame,  slie  daily 
affirmed  that  ahe  lovea  the  society 
<A*Utjeme8  gem/  and  with  her 
knitting  or  tambour- work  in  hand, 
would  talk  of  her  youth  in  Paris 
in  the  days  of  the  Oreat  Revolutiuu 
nd  the  First  Smpire,  for  hom 
tq|Bl]ier«  To-night,  Madame  dozed, 
And  her  gfand-danghter  talksd  in- 
stead. 

^  *  Ah.  it  would  have  been  a  trisie 
life  indeed  for  poor  me  to  have  re- 
^md  ta  this  dnll  ohi  ehtean  to 
live  alone  with  grand'm^re,  and 
Jules,  and  Nannette ;  would  it  Hot! 
VOL.  I&Vi.  KO.  OCGXCIL 


t  dreams,  14l^ 

How  I  ahonld  haVa  fol  throndK 

my  days,  T  cannot  conceive.  Se- 
riously, I  contemplated  entering 
the  convent  of  the  Little  Sisters 
down  yonder.  You  don't  know—* 
hers  mademoiedls  lowered  her 
^ice,  *  how  dull  and  quiet  the  poor 
gr-ind'mero  used  to  be  before  you 
came.  Once  a  month  the  old 
chariot  was  pulled  out  into  the 
court-yard,  the  cushions  aired,  and 
lour  horses  sent  for  fiNun  the 
Aigle  d'or,  and  grand'in^  and  I 
mounted  therein,  and  were  shaken 
and  jolted  nearly  to  death  for  six 
hours ;  and  that  was  called  making 
^Hallssnd  seeing  society.  Oertainly, 
we  had  an  occasional  rhmUm  hen, 
but  it  was  always  the  same  people, 
formal  and  stiff  as  barber's  dolls, 
and  i>udantic  as  our  ])rofessors  at 
the  old  liemiun  at  Auteuii  j  or  else 
it  was  monsienr  le  cnr6  with  lus 
everlasting  trictme  and  aitiacta 
from  F6ncion.' 

*  You  are  satirical,  mademoiselle,* 
remarked  Rutter,  looking  at  the 
young  girl  at  his  mother's  feet  with 
asmusi 

*I,  monsieur?  No,  I  am  only 
frank.  I  have  not  enough  wit  for 
satire.  I  only  speak  my  thoughts — 
a  dangerous  habit,  though,  savs 

graadmamwMk  Wlqjf  shoiud  it  be 
aanoeronsy  howeTer,if  our  thoughts 

are  harmless  f 

'  Ah !  if  we  could  all  dare  to 
speak  our  thoughts,  mademoiselle  ! 
\ou  must  not  judge  of  the  world 
by  yourself,  I  fear.'  Rutter  re- 
garded Mademoiselle  Yictorine  ad- 
mirinfcly.  She  sat  jilnjnng  with 
the  tassels  of  her  anron,  and  looked 
up  as  he  suoke  with  an  expression 
oi  child-like  surprise  on  her  face. 

'Ah;  why  aof  I  am  ignorant,  I 
fear,  and  perhaps  imprudent  in 
what  I  say.  Yoit  will  teacli  me 
better,  dear  madam,  and  make  me 
wise  and  good,  will  you  not  (  and 
mademoissue  daspeti  Mrs,  Bnttet^s 
hand  in  hers,  and  looked  np  at  hsr 
fondly  with  lier  large  brown  ^es. 

'  Nannette,  Nannette,  ne  le 
touchez  lias,  je  vous  dis  !  Comment 
osez-vous  luettre  la  main  sur  mon 
eoffret  H^h^l  L'krgsntI  Qui, 
qui  en  a  parlef 

'  Gbnna'Adra^yoii  ars  dreamingr 

I* 
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oied  mademoiselle,  rising  and 
mining  to  Madame  de  Lon^aie- 
ville*8  chair.  'Awake  tliy>clf, 
fii&od'mere !   What  di^u  uiuts  tliec  f 

*H4.  hit  Vietoriue— iHuKfc>- 
■wberel  Oh,  it  is  tliou.  my  clukL' 
With  a  startled,  disturbed  air,  th« 
old  lady  awoke,  rubbed  her  eyes, 
and  lotiked  louud  her.  '  Oh,  pardou 
me.  Madame  Kutter.  lamaaaaaMd 
•^^UStnflBed  t  What  rudeness  li&ve 
I  been  guilty  of  ?  T<  >  fall  asleep  in 
your  society!'  Madame  de  Longue- 
villewas  wide  awake  and  overcome 
with  polite  remorse  in  a  momeuU 
<  And  lo  friijhtoQ  you  «U  with  my 
stupid  dvBMM  ia  this  way !  Ah, 
ah,  it  is  most  laughable— the  al>- 
surdity  of  these  dreams  !  A  thou- 
sand, tbousaud  ]>ai(  lulls,  my  i  rieuds.' 

Madame  uot  ouh'  wide  awake 
Ma%l)nt  dstarnuDM  Ml  to  fril 
adeep  any  more ;  and  with  tbii 
intsntion  (and  also  to  make  amends 
for  this  breach  of  ^'oml  manners), 
she  exerted  herself  to  talk  and  be 
a^eiU>le.  With  Madame,  «•  witk 
maay  olktr  iViacliwiiBw,  cowi^' 
satlon  was  an  art,  and  an  art  that 
she  had  well  studie<l ;  so  in  a  few 
minutes  more  she  way.  entertaining 
us  all  w  ith  her  reminiiiceuces  of 
bygoue  days, « IfecCilt  ndgtaet  with 
her,  and  a  ^vourite  one  with  Kate, 
who  loved  to  ply  the  old  lady  with 
questiomi  about  the  groAt  hirtdiio 
past 

*'  And  so  you  have  seen  ^lirabeau, 
mdamer  Mud  Miss  Butter, IdUbiv- 

ing  up  an  incidental  allusion  to 
that  celebrity.    *  Well,  and—' 

*  Ah,  mademoiselle,  there  was  a 
genius  !  1  have  seen  him,  as  ^ou 
sa^ ;  and  shall  I  ever  forget  him  1 
I  AM  not  then  e^ximed  Ooloael  de 
Longneville,  but  was  a  young  ^1 
in  my  father's  house,  frequenting 
but  little  the  sal'>u  where  niy 
parents  received  the  strong  minds 
asd  first  stateaiMii  of  the  day.  I 
sat  alone  one  evening  playing  my 
lesson  on  the  harp.«ichord — asim|>le 
touching  air  of  raisirllo  then  in 
vogue  (you  know  it,  \  ictorine  ;  it 
runs,  trala  lira  la)' — the  old  lady 
quavered  out  the  MMy*  and 
nodded  her  head  gravely  to  it — 
*when  I  heard  a  dee])  sigh  behind 
mc^  and  turaii^  round*  I  haheid 


in  the  dusk  a  gentleman  lyinjr  on 
the  coueli  with  his  face  i»iiried  in 
the    cushions.     ''^  Continue,  my 
child,  1  imploreu*'  saidtl>estiaugqK» 
''Let  na  so*  braak  Hm  apell  s<> 
qioickly.   1^  heart  beats  as  it  iias- 
not  done  for  many  a  day."  lliere 
was  such  earnest,  such  pitiful  en- 
treaty iu  the  tone,  that,  surprised 
and  faalf-frii^rteMd  m  I  wa,  I 
ooidd  not  refase,  and  so  I  pli^id 
the  air  again.    1  had  scaroety 
finishefl,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on 
my  head,  and  a  voice  so  deep,  s<v 
full  of  pathos,  I  htiiT  it  stilL  mur- 
MMd^'^WImi  I  die,  thsitw  Ite 
airl  voidd  lueatlie  out  my  life  to  ; 
those  are  the  last  sounds  I  W(>uld 
hear  on  earth  !"    But  for  the  Lrentle 
voice  and  manner  of  the  spe«iker, 
I  should  have  been  drc^fuUy 
akmad  aa  IkobMi  up  at  tbefigata 
bending  over  ml   It  was  that  of  a> 
tall  tiiick-set  man. with  wide  shoul- 
ders and  a  huge  ncad  .shaded  with 
a  vast  mass  of  dark  hiiir.  Uis 
leatures  were  coarse  and  ha^avd-^ 
hia  cifea  ma  fiery  and  iiiiiBiiai. 
But  it  was  the  ghastly  aspect  im- 
parted to  his  face  by  a  linen  ban- 
dage fastened  round  liis  tlin»at  to 
stanch  the  leech  wounds  on  his  neck 
that  moat  HMwad  my  liear.  ''Fli^ 
again."  aidd  tha  stranger,  gentlv^ 
as  beiore ;  and  as  I  played  I  fejjt 
a  hot  tear  fall  on  my  shoulder : 
and  moved  by  i)ity  and  a  ?iort  ol 
strange  exaltation,  1  went  on  till  I 
no  longer  heard  the  neat  iMari 
heating  bckaid  me,  and  tbeqmck 
respiration,  and  turning  wind, 
found  tliat  I  was  alone.  That 
night  (it  w  as  January,  'oi),  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  National  Assembly, 
baada^ed  aad  Uvid  sal  bad j«a» 
aaiAbilltMt  through  the  evening- 
session,  controlling   the  stormy 
elements  about  him  with  his  voice 
of  Jove,  aud  launching  his  bolts  of 
ahxpience  tfarongh  ne  fiery  air 
aranL  Thna  months  later,  theta 
was  a  great  cro^  mmd  the  doors 
of  a  house  higher  up  la  Rue  de  la 
Chanssee  d'Antin,  wlu-re  we  lived, 
reading  a  written  iilacard  on  tlie 
imllt.  It  ivaa  tlM  Mlalm  (they 
had  been  issiu  1  e^ecy  three  hour& 
the  last  two  days)  announcing  the 
death  ol  Jdixabaaa.  I  heaid  tba 
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«ul  tiuit  hmk  ftim  the  crowd  m 
the  oMitwiB  made  Iomiwb.  TM 
wl  ifM  taken  up  in  every  stvait 

in  Pari3,  and  echoed  in  evQxy  house, 
as  the  report  flcfi  fn>m  month  to 
mouth  Uiat  Mirabeau,  the  Titan 
vko  iloM  eoald  fcwne  upheld  lh» 
■Bkinff  thnine^  kad  fiBeo.  HeiglH 
lio!  Wlial  digfB-^iHuit  MR  ivm 
llioaer 

*  Dreadful  days — honible  men!* 
murmured  Victorinc,  shuddering. 

'  IfMkMifleiteBiitttr^'eoiitfiraed 
mdame,  taking  no  nolu^  of  this 

remark.  *  would  you  think  it,  I 
have  drmik  fnn  mcree  out  of  tlie 
same  giana  with  Robespierre  f 
Under  oompuLsion,  though,  be  it 
md,  Tei,aMloraiy«NDplaiBsnee 
l  ymed  a  ftttov  lor  a  friend  in 
pnson,  and  a  silver  shoe-buckle 
that  bflon^red  to  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  fieimily.  Oh  quellea  beliea 
mim  UMclMi  il  Mdl-M  kdi 
petit  ATocat  d'Arrasf 

'  Kobespierre's  white  hands,  ma- 
dame  f  said  K.ito.  *  All !  yon  are 
lot  speaking  tiguratively,  or  you 
would  have  called  them  bioud-red, 
I  think' 

*  Precisely,  my  child.  But,  never- 
theless, I  remarked  \vhat  1  allude 
to.  There  wa.s  a  softness,  a  cour- 
tesy, in  that  man  that  astonished 
me.  It  was  a  small  thing  to  sav, 
BademoiBelle— "If  all  the  frienda 
of  Louis  Capet  had  each  eyes  as 
yonrs,  the  liepublic  would  be  in 
<ianger  of  losing  many  of  it^  sup- 
porters, I  fear."  And  perhaps  it 
vw  lint  an  mii|M  MnqplimenlL 
after  all ;  but  it  la  the  tm  ana 
Mnier  <x  thaw  things  that  make 
tieir  value  ;  is  it  not  so,  made- 
moiselle ?   Victorine,  ma  belle 


,  go 


ud  fetch  the  bilver  buckle  of  which 
Ispeak  YonidU find it-7' 

*  Ob,  grandmamma.  I  wish  you 
▼ouM  not  talk  of  nil  those  fright- 
ful things,'  interrupted  niadeinoi- 
aelle,  impatiently.  *  I  cannot  bear 
the  sight  of  your  **  mementoes." 
They  make  me  abeidniely  ill ;  and 
I  don't  get  over  the  opening  of 
your  cabinet  of  relics  for  days. 

'Ah,  my  child,  you  never  lived 
in  those  great  times,  or  beheld  its 
lieat  men,  as  I  hm  done,  and 


'TheraiM«  the  shoe^bnckles  of 
tiMt  age  don't  insplie  me  witk' 

proper  emotion,  eh,  dear  irrand- 
mammaf  and  with  a  laugh  tlie 
young  girl  rose  from  her  .sti»ol,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  piano.  *  Come, 
Madenioiwtte  Butter,  shall  we  tiy 
crrer  our  duets  to-night  ?  We  are 
growing  frightfully  /rirfe,  all  of  us. 
with  grandmamma's  reminiscences. 

Mademoiselle  Victorine  lighted 
the  wax  tapers  on  the  piano  she 
spoke,  and  tlien  mnker  hands  cffe^ 
Ine  keys,  and  corameneed  tbe  ao> 
companiment  to  the  song  they 
were  about  to  sing.  We  all  listened 
att^jutively,  for  the  clear,  powerful 
iiotes  of  victorine  rang  out  through 
the  room,  and  ahe  sang  with  % 
brilliancy  and  finish  that  did  iidl- 
nite  credit  to  her  Parisian  musio- 
master.  When  the  duet  was 
hnished,  ahe  sang  alone,  at  ^Ira. 
BMof'k  nqnesl;  and  as  ndlte 
hmn^perioire  nor  her  vocal  powM 
were  easily  exhausted,  song  boo- 
eeeded  song,  until  the  m<M)n  rose 
above  the  acacias  on  the  terrace, 
and  iihed  a  silver  stream  of  light 
npon  the  poUriied  floor.  Bntter 
sat  in  the  sliadc  of  the  window- 
curtains,  his  head  resting  on  liis 
hand.  I  could  see  the  great  }»ro\vn 
eye8  of  Mademoiselle  A'ictorine 
mrected  to  that  dark  corner  from 
time  to  time,  as  though  she  won- 
dered what  kept  him  ao  silent  to^ 
night. 

At  length  the  clock  ou  tlie  mantel- 
piece chuued  oflf  ten  silvery  strokes, 
and  a  remmt  entered  with  a  supper- 
tray  of  fruit  and  wine. 

'For  the  English  gentleman, 
Diadame,'  said  the  servant,  laying 
a  letter  before  Mrs.  Rutter.  '  There 
has  been  a  delav  on  the  roads,  and 
the  post  has  only  jnst  oomein,  says 
Monsieur  Jules.' 

The  letter  was  handed  to  me,  and 
I  recognised  my  father's  writing. 
I  had  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
him  for  a  week  past.  The  post  was 
not  so  regidar  or  reliable  t£en  as  in 
these  days ;  and  London  wba  id- 
most  as  far  from  Auver^e  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  as  it  is  from 
Constantinople  now. 

*  Fray  take  one  of  these  lights, 
Ifr.  Hanulton/  said  Iftnu  fiuttery 

La 
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handing  me  a  candle  from  the  piano. 
'I  know  you  want  to  read  your 

letter/ 

I  wasqnicUjeiigaged  in  pemsing 
its  oonftentai  My  father  wrote  in 
the  usual  stnm  ii  mini^ed  advice 

and  affection,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  cheerful  tone  of 
my  letters,  bidding  me  make  the 
most  of  the  holiday  time  before 
me. 

*  By  the  way,'  went  on  the  epistle, 
*  I  had  news  of  you  yestcnl.iy  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  J  relurned 
home  from  a  parish-moctiug  last 
night  to  find  a  gentleman  waiting 
to  eee  me  wbo^  it  appears,  had  met 

fou  on  your  journey  out  last  niDntli^ 
Te  called  on  me,  at  your  sugges- 
tion, to  solicit  my  name  for  an 
order  for  a  copy  of  a  work  on 
Ehtomology  he  is  preparing  for  the 
piesa.  He  appeared  a  widl-informed 
and  very  gentlemanlv  person,  and 
Ave  had  an  agreeable  half-hour's 
chat.  His  name,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  ia  Cliffoid.  He  aeemed  to 
have  an  a<v^naintanoe  with  you  of 
■ome  atandmg;  and  qwke  of  the 


unexpected  pleasure  your  meeting 
had  afforded  you  both.  Did  you 
know  him  at  Cambridge  \  I  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  work.' 

Gnflbrd  I  I  knew  no  one  of  the 
name.  Who  in  the  world  oovAd  the 
person  be  1  Turning  it  over  in  my 
mind,  I  stood  with  the  letter  in  my 
hau(L  loat  in  thought. 

'No  had  newB  there,  I  hopef 
whispeied  Butter,  coming  iq» 
hind  me. 

*  Oil,  no,'  T  replied  :  but  I  started 
at  tlie  sound  of  his  voice;  for  at 
that  moment  an  explanation  flashed 
aeroM  me.  So  uttle  did  I  IM 
satisfied  ^vith  the  conclusion  I  had 
formed,  liowever,  that  I  hastened 
to  ouit  tlie  suitper- table,  and  re- 
tirea  to  my  room  as  soon  as  I  could. 
Arrived  there^  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  my  father  mimediately,  reqnest- 
ing  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  full 
description  of  the  ^-isitor  he  alluded 
to,  and  all  particulars  of  hi.s  visit. 
1?  or  some  oays  I  was  ai)rey  to  the 
woM^koMam  tfat  Mr.  Gli£Bofd*8  ap- 
pearance in  my  fathei^s  honae  had 
iofoednponmymind. 
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THE  BEIGN  OF  TERROR, 


— EiEiheDiiInof  Orieaaswas 
^nwuing  liis  career  to  its  ter- 
mination of  oishonour;  and  death 
by  the  guillotine,  the  King,  his 
cousin — an  example  of  timid  virtue 
—was  moving  on  step  by  step  in 
advance  of  bimlo  that  suite  teafeld 
which  was  to  accomplish  his  destiny, 
to  sever  him  from  the  tender  loves 
of  wife,  sister,  and  children,  and  to 
leave  tliem  prisoners  in  the  custody 
*  people  who  had  learned  the 
nikh  of  Uood,  wIhmo  Mnuaeon&t 
was  the  torture  of  their  prey,  who 
knew  no  compunction,  whose  hearts 
were  clo.sed  a^^ainst  aU  pity  '^rA  ail 
remor^se. 

The  King's  fisebleness.  though  in 
ms  position  it  amonntea  to  a  vice, 
Wis  not  vicious.  His  solidtode 
for  bis  Queen,  and  his  horror  of 
jhetlding  a  drop  of  his  people's 
blood,  were  the  chief  motives  of 
Jus  ill^xHiaidend,  oon« 
cessions.  These  especial  fears  acted 
ss  shackles  upon  all  his  move- 
ments: but  there  was  besides  a 
natural  shig^shness  in  his  veins 
'hich  made  him  averse  to  any 
opurse  of  aetum;  and  the  Queen 
dooibed  him  well  irhen  she  ea^ 

IaBoi  n'e»t  paa  iache — ru  coatrair^  U 
«tiB|iiiriUt  devaal  Is  danger,  nab  am 
fonnge  est  dans  son  ccenr^  el  a'ta  iOtI 
pM.  iSa  timidiie  Ty  conipnme.  Bon 
fnoilptire  Louis  15  a  prolong^  ion 
«i&oee  jua^'A  viagt  el  im  ana:  aa  ^ 
'•rawileiaa'oNxiaa. 


Her  perceptions,  if  not  extended, 
Vile  vivid,  and  she  had  s  jnst  ap* 

preciation  of  personal  character. 
5>he  understood  the  King  well ;  and 
if  at  times  she  sutfered  under  the 
^yart  of  ini|)atience  while  she  saw 
biin  sinking  in  his  lethaigy  into 
tlie  grave  lAich  his  enemies  were 
hullowing  tmder  him,  that  was  not 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
As  Kin;;,  to  her  he  was  invested 
with  sjouiething  of  the  Divine  right, 
•od  so  far  hs  was  a  part  of  ner 
religion ;  he  wan  the  father  of  her 
chililren,  and  no  mother's  love  was 
ever  decider  than  hers ;  he  was  her 
hosband  and  her  protector.  When 


first  calamny  opened  its  Tials  and 

poured  out  poisonous  cxhalitionav 
making  of   her  fair  beauty  a 

leprosy  to  the  nation  ;  when  the 
pertinacity  of  a  half  insane  jeweller 
(Boehmer)  bent  upon  selling  his 
diamond  ne<df]aeey  in  association 
with  the  domes  of  a  depraved 
woman  (Mdme.  Lamotte),  imposed 
upon  the  passion  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Kolian  for  the  Queen— when 
the  Cardinal,  in  his  vaiiity  and 
delirious  orednlity,  aooepted  the 
clumsy  forgeries  of  Madame  Idl- 
motte  as  truth,  and  hxed  a  stain 
upon  the  Queen's  good   name ; 
then,  when  she  wept,  the  King 
stooa  by  her  side  holding  her  hand 
in  his,  and  speaking  oomfort. 
Among    the    schemes  contrived 
for  his  fliglit  by  his  friends,  there 
were   some    which    nii^dit  have 
succeeded  if  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  escape  alone,  bnt  hs 
would  not.   He  would  not  ensure 
liis  personal  safety  by  leaving  her 
behind,  for,  said  he,  '  I  know  how 
it  would  be ;  my  esca])e  would 
bring  vengeance  upon  her,  and  she 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  tha 
nopnlace ;  therefore  I  will  not  go 
irom  her.'    Neither  would  the 
Queen  consent  to  dis^rnise  herself 
and  Hv  to  the  frontiers  without 
him,  thouj^h  her  present  position 
was  so  Ihghtfii]^  and  the  hops 
held  out  so  allunng.  though  leav- 
ing him  she  would  leave  a  nation 
of    assassins   (of    whose  hatred 
she  was  the  especial  object),  to 
ind  loTfl^  seeorityj^and  honour  in 
her  own  ooun  try.  These  two  oonld 
neither  part  frnm  each  other  nor 
from  their  children  ;  the  mighty 
inalignitjr  of  a  persecution  wnich 
could  strip  them  of  all  besides,  had 
no  power  to  lessen  their  affection. 
The  difficulties  of  their  unhappy 
attempt  at  escape  which  was  m- 
tercei>ted  at  Varennes,  were  in 
great  measnrt;  duo  to  the  per- 
plexities of  prcuaratioii  neeessary 
ibr  moving  so  larga  a  Isaiily  so* 
cretly  away  all  together.  That  he 
was  discovered  was  the  King's 
misfortune,  but  that  he  was  do- 
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tained  was  liis  fault.  I  believe 
that  witk  auy  fire  in  bis  soul 
he  might  have  met  and  oonqveied 
Lis  fate,  for  at  the  moment  when 
the  1  loyal  family  was  first  arrested 
at  the  brid^^e  at  Vareiincs,  there 
were  only  six  men  to  oppose  their 
progress.  It  was  night :  the  town 
1^  slept;  and  if  the  Kia«  luid 
•t  once  grren  tiM  order  to 
chatge,  his  escape  must  have  been 
eflfected  ;  for  though  he  had  few 
defenders  at  his  side,  those  few 
wore  loyal,  armed,  and  BKNiiilid; 
they  mi^ht  tarily  httfe  eni  down 
the  halt-dozen  antagonists  who 
opj>osod  tlieni,  and  liave  urged  on 
■  til ions,  and  tlie  »)ther 


i\  111: 


tlie 

side  of  the  bridge  once  gained, 

thm  were  tEoopa  m  veMliBeea  who 
would  have  ensured  the  safety  of 

their  road  onwardn.  ];ut  the  Count 
T)ani;is  linked  in  vain  to  the  Kin:,' 
for  tlie  order :  the  Queen  spoke, 
but  the  King  would  not,  ana 
the  moment  was  loat  The  old 
imsdntion  nt  upon  Loub  and 
Iwre  him  down— bore  down  to  nn- 
fethomable  depths  all  that  his 
heait  held  dear,  and  all  the  honour 
■id  aU  tiia  hope  of  Ina  affliolad 
mntry.  M.  de  Damaa*  affenr  life 
was  embittered  by  a  continual 
regret.  He  thought  he  should 
have  charged  for  the  Queen  with- 
out the  King's  command,  and  the 
koRor  of  lur  irtt  fflH  upon  him 
Hke  a  gresl  reaMtae. 

1  he  King  was  undecided  when 
indecision  w;is  ruin.  The  tocsin  was 
rung ;  the  sleepers  were  awakened; 
the  town  poured  out  its  citi- 
ans,  the  naaonal  guatd  was  saaa- 
flwned,  and  the  royal  carriage  was 
dragged  back  fmiu  tlie  bridge  to 
the  shop  of  a  groeer  nauietl  biuisse, 
a  man  iu  authority  holding  some 
small  oiBeial  aitnatioB.  The  poor 
Xing  in  his  extremity  took  this 
man  by  the  hands  and  im])lored 
him  to  let  liini  go.  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  tor  ilie  good 
of  his  country— and  that  not  he, 
bat  those  who  oosroad  huB,  wars 
guilt  V  of  tyramqr.  Tim  pathos 
of  the  King's  appeal,  and  the 
nobility  of  the  Queens  beauty, 
her  courage,  and  the  sight  of  the 
ehildreu  clinging  to  her,  moved 
this  mmi;  bnl  tha  wosmm  km  W1& 


was  of  a  hanlcr  nature,  and  whis- 
pered other  words  in  his  ear.  He 
ttstSDsd  to  her,  and  tumad  awaj 
from  the  King.  The  Priiiceaa 
Elizabeth,  the  Royal  children, 
and  Marie  Ant<»inette,  were  led 
into  that  sordid  shop.  What 
thoughts,  what  high  paaHioas  were 
working  in  the  Queen's  heait 
when  she  entered  there  where  she 
was  to  pass  th*c  night  with  her 
defeated  lin|»e.  Tlie  long-look ed- 
for  ligiit  of  deliverance  had  been 
open  to  hsr  for  a  day,  and  mm  il 
was  so  saddenly  closed.  Was  it 
quite  gone — might  she  not  rise  and 
kindle  it  again,  or  was  the  universe 
become  a  va.st  darkness  !  Was  the 
whole  of  life  to  he  an  unutterable 
aflMtkml  Sha eonid  ass  notking 
hefore  bar  but  calamity ;  the  pra- 
sent  was  nothing  else,  the  fviture 
could  have  nothing  else  in  store, 
bile  looked  on  her  boy  while  she 
sat  in  that  hot,  dusty  atmosphere 
among  the  bales  of  goods  piled  in 
the  grocer's  warehouse,  l(K>kad  till 
a  new  impulse  prompted  her,  and 
she  went  to  the  disl<»yal  woman 
who  was  the  grocer's  wife,  and  cajaX 
kenaif  down  bdbM  ksr  and  isa- 
plored  her  mmay  sba^  tka  fMm 
and  beauty  of  the  world,  at  whosa 
feet  a  whole  nation  had  Jmalt  IB 
passionate  adoration. 

'  Feel  for  me,'  she  said. '  oh  1  feel 
farawomaa  a  wife  ana  a  motkcr 
—whose  husband  and  childnn  an 
in  the  last  sztremityof  dangsTyand 
let  us  g<j.* 

'  Well,  well,  well — but,  you  see, 
I  also,*  replied  Mdme.  Sausi»e,  '  am 
a  wife,  and  I  must  think  for  wj 
hnsband  U I  ware  to  let  you  go^ 
it  is  my  opinion  tli.at  M,  Sausss 
w«»ul»l  iind  iiinix  li'in  dithculty.' 

Alter  tills  re[>iy  Marie  Antoin^rte 
sank  into  ■ilsncs,  and  passed  the 
gaainf  AMSlcly.  with  fixed 
eyes,  upon  her  son  ;  out  the  light 
of  morning  disclosed  a  sign  ujion 
her  brow  which  was  like  a  .speech 
of  woe.  The  silkeii  hair  whose 
dsMeiits  anknmwaapciwdaiad  oidr 
slightly  in  eomplinice  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  had  turned 
completely  white.  Every  little  }>«>re 
then  of  the  outwaixl  skin  had  been 
in  qrmpathywilh  the  secret  pas- 
man  oftlm  aooL  Kaftm'a 
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hidden  subtle  agents  liad  refused 
to  work  IB  tliat  great  despiiir,  and 
the  giury  of  tbe  discrowned  head 
was  witliered  with  the  he«rt. 

Mfthe  Antoinette  forwarded  a 
tr^  of  thi->-  bleaeheil  hair  in  a 
locket  to  the  Priiu  esji  de  LamKille, 
vith  tiiiii  in^cdptiuu — '  Blanfthi  par 


llimai  then  seenMid  ai   

worst ;  nut  in  the  (l(jwnward  course 
of  sorr  tw  or  of  error  there  is  pjene- 
raily  some  instant  of  pause  when 
it  seeing  pobsibie  ior  iJie  lost  way- 

fim  to  Mak  into* batter  path ; 


aad  aacb  a  waa  &ow  com- 

ing fcr  tliis  irreat  sufferer.  Tii  the 
v>nmey  trom  Vareinies  back  to 
Pari.'* — in  the  slow  proces^Aon, every 
step  of  which  waa  like  a  new  amv 
turned  on  from  the  rack — iikiim 
nidst  of  that  hoi  tkMf  of  mm 
ivonxng  insah  upon  a  woman 
wIkhu  it  should  have  V»ecn  their 
part  to  honour  and  dei'end--iu 
thii  hamwp  irkm  mM  opposila 
to  PethioQ,  afterwarda  mayor  of 
Paris,  she  saw  him  treat  lier  knig 
And  her  kings  sidter  witii  irniss 
offence — in  that  hour  when  one  of 
htt  body-guard  was  killod  and 
Miglad  (for  tkoaa  Jaeobiia 
flttuptd  when  they  killed)  hdon 
her  eyes,  and  the  life  of  a  conra- 
feouH  |)riest,  wlio  dared  to  bow 
down  before  tiieking,  was  jyivagely 
thnateaed — an  unlooked-for  hupo 
ahowad  throai^  l^oom  Tka 
Immnm  demagogne  Bamave,  OM 
of  the  most  inHuential  members  of 
the  A>>enibly,  who  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  Pethion  to  fi;uard  the 
wyal  IwriaoMn^  pwwBted  thia 
peadh^  Midar  wUk 
mterference.  The  Queen  tumad 
towards  him,  and  huiked  her 
thanks.  To  that  look  his  eyes 
leplied,  moist  with  an  emotion 
vlieh  coold  aat  be  ap|voffad  b|y 
yitriots,  Cir  It  was  not  maHgnant 
•d  inhuman,  Imt  tender  and  re- 
spectful. His  hatietl  w^ls  extin- 
Hoi&hed.  He  liad  detested  a  queen 
vkom  he  had  not  seen  ;  he  had 
Aanaad  his  <ffatoiy  with  iwnMw 
aoHidai,  definiiiir  *  character  he 
not  known,  and  impntin!^ 
vices  to  her  which  it  wa.s  not  in 
ber  nature  to  conceive.  He  saw 
now  aa  1110  '■aa;  beadmiiid 


the  majestic  front  whieh  she  op- 
posed to  her  humiliation ;  he 
revered  the  maternal  love,  conquer* 
ing  piida,  which  qmTtred  m  jMr 
accents  when  abo  aiipaalod  to 
ruffians  who  pressed  upon  her 
through  the  open  au  riage  window, 
bhe  pleaded  to  them  that  the  day 
waa  Tery  hot^  and  that  bar  ddkbran 
were  almost  anfceatod  bgr  want  ol 
air;  but  she  was  answered  by  a 
savage  taunt,  *  Nous  t  etoufferons 
bien  antrerueiit  toi.'  Tears,  drown- 
ing tho  queenly  di;idain  which 
kwcad  ao  beantafal  upon  bar  lips, 
dropped  from  her  eyes  upon  bar 
boys  bright  curls,  rethioii,  with 
his  ccarse  ins*)K'nce,  luul  pulh'd 
tho^e  curls  toi>  rudely,  and  tho 
child  had  cried ;  ana  now  his 
Mkbfltbald  him  close  against  her 
baarty  and  ibiaMad  bna  wxtbbw 
delicate  arms. 

Barnave's  heart  was  not  proof 
against  what  he  saw ;  it  was  sub- 
d«ad  Id  a  aaarad  sympathy  wbidi 
he  darad  not  then  express,  because 
Pothion  was  by  his  side,  but  wliich 
the  Queen  perceived  and  appre- 
ciated. Pieverence  and  l»>ve  had 
been  once  so  faoiiliiu*  to  her,  that 
ibe  aoald  boI  ML  to  know  tiun 
again  whMfir  tb^  af^jeared,  and 
in  whatever  disguise.  Only  the 
day  before  slie  liad  jKirtcd  from  one 
whose  attachment  to  iier  has  made 
his  name  the  Tery  symbol  of  tma 
dafolm,  whois  renownad  tbroogi^ 
out  the  world  for  one  .-k  t  of 
chivaln-.  The  noble  Swede,  Count 
Fers(!n,  had  tnily  yesterday  made 
his  last  balutaiiou  to  hefj^  and 
kwkad  bia  last  hope  for  bar 
deliverance.  How  well  she  bad 
judged  him,  singling  him  out 
fnuu  the  crowd  who  worshipped 
*  when  she  shone  in  her  fidl  glory 
at  Versailles, — singling  him  out  in 
bar  tbenghta  as  sonctbiag  farare 
and  tma,  and  capable  of  a  fnai 
deed.  Now,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  had  come,  with  her  salv.ation  for 
his  trust,  and  had  played  the  great 
stake,  and  had  almost  won  ik  Hk 
pvt  n  tbe  drama  was  over  before 
Vatennes  was  readied,  and  he  had 
thought  her  safe  when  he  left  her. 
How  cleverly  he  had  laid  his 
schemes,  how  well  he  had  acted 
bk  Aaiaeler  cC  ceadiman,  how 
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gallantly  lie  had  driven  her  through 
the  winding  ways  of  the  infernal 
city.  But  his  work  was  mined, 
ana  she  retraced  in  pain  and  grief 
the  road  of  hope.  Wien  she 
veached  the  Tnileries  and  left 
lier  carriage,  tho  populace  were 
gathered  round  in  a  In  me  mass, 
black,  gloomy,  threatening,  like  a 
thunder  dond.  Tha  flash  of  wea* 
pons  would  have  been  less  formid- 
able than  the  low  muttcrinffs  and 
scowling  looks  which  foretola  j^ome 
unknown  horror.  An  order  went 
forth  that  no  hat  uhould  be  lifted, 
and  this  command  of  marked  oon< 
tempt  of  the  royal  presence  "was 
accompanied  by  menaces  against 
any  who  shoiUd  dare  to  disobey 
it.  But  one  man  found  courage  to 
htm  the  edict  He  lifted  bU  bat 
faom  his  head  as  the  Queen  paaaed, 
and  then  flung  it  far  away  with  a 
\ngorou.s  throw,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  having  it  forced  upon 
his  he^ul.  lie  run  a  great  ri^k,  The 
mob  might  litt?e  fallen  npoii  him, 
and  have  torn  him  to  pieces;  for 
thou^^ll  La  Fayette  was  there  with 
his  national  guard,  he  had  sufti- 
ciently  shown  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber that  he  was  either  nnable  or 
unwilling  to  repraa  pc^ular  <mU 
rage,  and  his  presence,  therefore, 
could  never  be  viewed  as  a  protec- 
tion. But  this  populace  of  Paris, 
bloodthirsty  and  pitiless,  rarely 
sabdned  bj  the  aenae  of  bnmanity. 
iroa  on  several  oocaaiona  orerawad 
by  Bome  single  example  of  tma 
courage,  and  .so  it  wjis  in  this  case. 
The  man  was  looked  at  with 
astonishment,  and  left  unmolested. 

As  Marie  Antoinette  entered  the 
palace,  she  whimpered  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  '  In 
that  (leputy  Banwve  I  think  we 
have  a  friend.' 

She  was  rights  While  Madame 
Boland  and  her  aasociataa  met 
together,  exulting  over  the  capture 
of  M.  and  Mme.  Veto  'the  familiar 
names  then  in  vogue  for  the  Jving 
and  Queen),  one  of  their  own  side, 
one  of  the  most  diafcingnished  ana 
oratorical  of  patriots,  was  secretly 
adoring  tlie  fallen  idol,  and  schem- 
ing for  her  deliverance  ;  he  wh(» 
had  suspected  and  denounced  the 
apostacy  of  Mirabeau  waa  follow- 


ing  in  the  perilous  track  which 
Miralieau  hail  opened,  «and  \\  bich 
every  advancing  step  found  oar* 
rower  and  stespeK,  In  combfai>' 
tion  with  the  iJUBeUn,  Bamave 
strove  to  frame  .such  a  con.stitntioa 
of  limitt  ti  nioiian  hy  as  should  in 
its  conditions  prove  tolerable  at 
once  to  a  nation  in  rebellion,  and 
to  •  monarch  wbo  waa  tbeimoni- 
imI  soYsroun,  but  liwir  Mtaal 

prisoner.  Baniave  was  a  brav© 
man  attempting  an  inipos.sibility : 
he  failed,  as  others  had  failed  be- 
fore him.  And  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  With  a  nation  detar* 
mined  on  the  destruction  of  the 
king,  and  the  king  not  determined 
on  his  own  salvation,  it  was  evi- 
dent how  things  must  proceed.  A 
mler  with  a  strong  arm  midhft 
possibly  have  upheld  the  mooawhy 
in  its  modified  condition,  even  at 
this  juncture,  but  a  strong  armed 
ruler  could  not  possibly  have  come 
to  such  a  pa.ss,  and  the  King  de- 
leent  was  precipitated  bv  an 
modiable  act  of  folly  OB  &a  part  of 
those  whose  desire  was  to  serve  liim. 
The  resolution,  suggested  either 
by  timidity  or  a  mistaken  nation 
of  magnanimity,  that  the  members 
of  the  present  Oonatituent  Assembly 
should  not  be  re-eligible  for  tha 
next,  is  too  well  known,  with  its 
fatal  consequences,  to  need  much 
comment  here.  It  opened  the  way 
toalldiaordBr;  whataw  good  had 
been  done  was  thus  blotted  out  at 
one  stroke  ;  and  the  election  of  the 
uew  members,  known  as  theGiron- 
dins,  so  named  from  the  depart- 
ment they  chiefly  came  from,  was 
the  aignai  for  the  work  of  danuto- 
tion  to  bagin  again.  They  wava 
obscure  men  up  to  that  time ;  for 
the  most  i)art  mean,  pedantic  at- 
torneys, and  as  a  body,  theirs  was 
the  most  contemptible  that  ever 
ditaotad  the  government  of  %  yrsat 
country.  They  had  no  expenence 
of  public  life,  no  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  btatesnian's  olHce. 
They  endeavoured  to  replace  their 
ignonnoa  ^  life  by  «  laboriow 
atndy  of  the  history  of  Boma;  nd 
according  to  their  narrow  views  a 
Konnm  ilepublic  wa.s  the  only  form 
of  government  in  which  prosperity 
and  virtue   were  possible.  To 
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ft  Roman  repoUie  out  of 
ftterials  as  were  still  left 

coherent  in  the  perisliin.cr  constitu- 
tion of  tlic  French  ^joveniinont,  was 
a  work  of  diihcuity  no  great  that 
ikieeBMclMlar  to  begin  total 
destructioDt  and  trust  to  their  wits 
to  build  anew  edifice  <»n  the  ch\ssi- 
cal  model.  Tliey  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  pro/^TC-ss  of  annihila- 
ticm,  for  they  were  vaiu  men,  and 
esch  was  ambitiovis  to  be  moat 
distingiiiBlied  in  the  work ;  there 
were  suspicions  and  jealousies  be- 
tween them  ;  they  were  afraid  of 
each  other,  and  their  worst  acts  of 
cnifllty  the  resnlts  of  a  rank 
eownfliea>  One  part  of  theb  ofcjeet 
they  compassed, — they  were  suc- 
ce^fjil  in  destroying  :  init  tlioydid 
more  than  they  intended  when  tliey 
destroyed  themselves.  In  their 
itteek  upon  tbe  throoe.  they  east 
away  jnattee,  honoor,  mgnm,  and 
righteousness,  as  clumsy  encum- 
bwnces,  like  the  sand  which  the 
seronaot  throws  out  from  his 
balloon  when  he  soars  striving 
irfter  unknown  heists ;  and  when 
krt  they  fell  to  earth,  or  to 
a  recrion  below  it,  they  stared 
ai:ha>t  in  the  jj^reat  Hliock,  and 
bewailed  the  iofm  of  those  things 
irtith  their  own  hands  had  flnng 
to  the  winds.  Tliey  ranted  about 
Brntns  (the  assassin),  and  played 
antinne  Romans  like  a  bad  pnn 
Tiucial  company.  Among  them 
all  there  were  only  two  men  who 
kadthetnia  gill  m  ^cqnenee, — a 
&Ut  dfl  in  such  hands.  The  one 
W51S  Vergniaud,  distinguished  as 
an  orator ;  the  other,  Camillc  Des- 
moulins,  whose  strength  was  in  liis 
pen.  Vergniaud  was  sonorous  and 
penusive ;  DesmouUns  was  bril- 
liant and  satirical.  He  had  in  him 
an  irony  like  that  of  Mephisto- 
pheles ;  he  was  a  cruel-litarted 
ana, who  stuug  when  he  killed; 
ka  leiiiM  mva&»  wban  it  was 
Manned  with  a  jest ;  he  had  an 
cpgnun  for  every  head  that  rolled 
from  the  scaffold ;  he  understood 
how  to  place  his  victims  in  a 
baiieroaa  position :  and  he  could 
■akaom  tMr  amid  bodisB  play 
wt  a  conie  acene.  The  influence 
of  the  press  at  this  time  in  Paris 
was  enormoust  and  the  paper  un- 


der his  diraetion,  the  SMuUm  d$ 

France^  was  one  of  the  slOBt  power- 
ful instruments  of  wrong.  His 
laniponns,  his  libels,  his  profane 
ribaldry  directed  against  the  Queen, 
nsed  greatly  to  entertain  MManie 
Boland,  and  he  was  one  of  lier 
esteemed  friends.  Kut  she  thought 
differently  of  his  ]>owers  when,  at 
a  later  day,  his  wit  played  upon 
and  polluted  her  own  reputation. 
He  waa  one  who  could  'mock 
mothers  from  their  sons,  mock 
castles  down  but  the  day  came 
when  his  mocking  was  silenced  for 
ever — when  one  head  was  severed 
by^  the  asa  ftw  which  he  had  no 
epigram  prepared — when  ha  aaw 
tears  fall  which  he  had  no  sarcasm 
to  arrest — when  he  saw  the  j)c<)])le 
wht>ni  he  had  instructed  in  the  in- 
genious use  of  derision  as  an  iu- 
strument  of  tortnre,  jeerirg  at  the 
last  panga  of  the  one  creature  he 
lovecl  on  earth — when  his  wife, 
Lucille,  tender  and  beautiful, 
perished  by  the  guillotine  before 
his  eyes.  He  followed  her ;  for  the 
first  time  failing  to  nnile  at  the 
sij^t  of  the  executioner. 
^The  faith  with  which  the  new 
Constitution  was  UNhered  in  was  a 
delusion,  and  amidst  the  admiring 
aodainationa  of  the  people  who 
had  insulted  and  wronged  them, 
the  sovereigns  heard  still  the  under 
tones  of  menace,  and  knew  tliat  the 
cannons  then  rolling  out  their 
thunders  in  applause  might  speak 

to  them  with  a  different  meaning 
at  another  hour.  They  walked  on 

thin  ice ;  there  was  only  a  frail 
partition  between  them  and  the 
deep  waters;  anil  when  the  King 
left  the  Assembly,  after  receiving 
his  congratulations  on  his  poeitioii 
a.s  monarch  of  this  new  cousti- 
tution  from  the  ])rosidont,  wlio 
kept  his  seat  while  he  adilrossed 
him — when  escorted  to  his  palace 
with  the  lond  shouts  of  the  popu* 
lace,  the  roar  of  artillerji  and  the 
joyous  sound  of  military  music,  he 
joined  his  Queen,  who  had  been  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  and  wlu* 
was  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful 
in  her  own  apartment — his  face 
was  so  pale  that  ahe  started  at  the 
sight  of  it.  He  aank  into  a  chair 
and  wept. 
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It  was  br  her  friends  tljou?lit 
Ue2»irHble  tliat  Marie  Aiititiiiette 
should  now  show  heraeU'  tr«iquently 
to  bar  subjects,  Mid  ahe  mm  pH^ 
mdfdon  one  occasion  to  ticoot^ 
jmny  her  family  t^)  the  Cometlic 
lUlieiinc.  Mrs.  Elliot,  whose  J/r- 
moirs  1  have  alluded  to  in  a  iWiuer 
raunber,  was  prearat  on  tloi  tf«D- 
MM  chrea  an  accuanfc  ol  tho 

I  was  tiMM  (nys  Xn.  SUot)  im  mj 

<nm  b  'x,  neudtj  opposite  the  Queen's, 
and  as  she  was  so  mnrh  moTT  mtcrf«im;:r 
tbaa  Uie  ^ajr,  I  never  took  laj  cyc^  otf 
Imt  mii  W  iiMailf.  epera  giren 

ti  a-i  *  Les  BTlMSieAB  in^rivuB,*  and 
Madame  Dup^ron  plarrf!  the  wtrhiiette. 
Hsr  Mi^e«ij  from  ker  ttxst  enteruig 


•■na  Vfen  by  the  applause,  utul  I  saw 
Jier  Severn!  times  wipe  the  i-  ;irs  i'vum  her 
«fes.  The  little  i>aupkiii,wbo  sat  on  her 
Iniee  ihe  whole  night,  seined  wnziooa  to 
kaowthe  cause  of  his  unfortunate  moiher^s 
t^^ars.  ?^he  s'^onioil  io  .s«)oi!it»  htm,  nnd 
the  aodieueo  appeared  well  diiipoised,  and 
to  feel  for  the  cruel  situation  of  their 
%mulifal  Qaeen.  In  one  of  the  acts  a 
dnft  is  yi:n_  1  V  s'.ubrette  sad  tba 
Taiet,  where  iyaue.  i>u;:azun  says, 

Ahf  comme  fai;nr  7a a  maltresw. 

As  she  looked  particularly  at  the  Queea 
at  the  moment  she  Hniii  thit*,  mma 
Jacobins  leapt  upon  the  stage,  ii  th^ 
aetors  hud  aoi  hid  Ma<)«.  Dagasoa,  they 
woull  have  munlererl  h.  r.  They  hm  rii 4 
the  poor  Queen  .-m  1  family  owl  of  the 
house,  and  it^was  all  the  guarJ.s  could  do 
I0  get  theai  aafs  iafa  their  fiarrisgm. 

This  was  the  hist  time  tliat  the 
Chieeii  ever  appeared  111  public 
Tke  show  ol  liopo  was  diaaolving; 
the  momreiij  ftad  its  vepveseuta- 
tivc?;  were  rapit-Dy  sinking,  ^r.u  ie 
Antoinette's  imagination  turned 
fondly  to  the  frontiers.  She 
thought  ol  her  friends  among  the 
enugnuito.  of  tho  Oomt  d'Artoao 
who  was  daor  toiler  as  ;i  brother, 
and  of  her  own  kindred.  Slic 
thought  that  they  mu.it  soon  \*iii)c: 
help,  bhe  relied  on  theiu,  but 
tbe^  woro  the  orifin  of  her  wont 
pai]%  Mid  the  soufee  of  her  Met 
grievous  ttlMuities^ 

Bamave  saw  where  her  tmst  wns 
placed. aiul  knew  tliatit  ueverconhl 
be  fuihlled.  lie  saw  bis  own 
eoniuob  for  the  formatioB  of  tko 


lloval  household  an*!  the  Kin»;*^ 
guar«l  disregarded,  lie  would  liave 
Med  the;se  places  with  men  at  the 
popular  dde,  Mko  kfinelf  ,  alia 
rttwrhed  to  the  tkma^  but  thim 
ST3;Erprestit^n  was  not  accept e«l.  The 
(Queen's  position,  between  the 
hing'ii  si  liftings  of  purp<i£>4i,  iiie 
Mdlen  bigotry  of  tka  «otf  dr&U^  and 
the  agj^reattve  MOoaMMita  of  thio 
Okottchn  party,  was  mostmhoppy. 
8h''  |"'r-'<nidly  est<'<^Tn<^d  Baninve, 
but  ki5  power  w;us  not  e<pial  to  his 
wish  to  feterve  her,  and  other  vok^ 

done  his  ntiM)aly         ^  carao 

to  ti'.ke  liis  leave.  Their  Inst  in- 
terview was  tryins:  to  her.  He 
expressed  to  her  the  ardour  k# 
had  felt  in  her  service,  and  the 
ngret  with  wfaidi  he  left  her  inao 
perilous  a  positaoa^  fio  told  hm 
that  if  her  hopes  were  with  the 
eniignint  princes  and  their  allies, 
aha  was  nursing  a  delu»iou,  ami 
urged  upon  bar  ofMa  hb  Tiewa  for 
the  safety  of  the  itttarior  He  toUl' 
her  that  his  task  was  over,  and  that 
he  left  her  neither  in  fear  nor  in 
an,:,'er.  1 1  e  only  went  away  because 
he  isaw  tlial  he  could  uo  longer  be 
olvae*  Ue  had  aerred  no  penoMl 
interest  in  servhig  her.  J9e  wee 
prond  to  think  tliat  he  had  run  a 
'^rf  it  risk  lor  her  sake.  He  carne 
lo  i)id  her  Hiiieu,  perhaj^  for  fcver, 
and  he  asked  oulj  one  reward — 
this  was,  the  perimeMaa  te  kioa  har 
hand. 

Thf  Queen's  rcsolntion  fstrncrtrled 
vainly  a,!j:ainst  her  emotion  while 
&he  beai'd  these  wutxls ;  and  when 
she  gave  him  km  head,  harteeca 
Ml  fast,  fell  owhia  hold  Mid  har 
own  while  they  were  for  a  moment 
linked  tof:ether,and  so  they  parte».L 
She  cherished  the  recollection  of 
his  saci'ihce  and  of  Ids  reiuor^,  ik>4 

of  hia  ii^jiMtiee.  Made.  Ohmdhhi 
found  her  woaping  bitte^  anar 

his  departure,  and  his  name  was 
(d'ten  dwelt  on  in  the  dark  honrs 
o£  diHtr«^  by  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Ihe  Princess  Ehaabeth  with 
gratefttLaliaotioBu  llMQf  weieapaiod 
the  knowledge  of  his  fate.  It  waa 
on  the  2nth  OctoWr,  17^)3,  after 
tho  date  ot  the  (Queens  execution, 
that  he  |>aid  the  penalty  ot  hhi 

foitm  with  hia  head*    Ho  was 
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tlurty-two  ymn  id  afft  when  tho 

cuillutine  ended  his  eventful  lit"  \ 
lie  hiid  faced  the  probability  ol 
siidiateniiiiiation  to  his  career ;  he 
kmw  what  kin  peril  was  when  he 
«tflnd  oa  bia  ukw  path,  and  Ina 
death  was iPoith  Jill  hm  ropeatunai 
The  Qoeeu  strained  her  oyt-^  to 
discern  deliverance  advancing  in  an 
Gsblentz;  but  it  was  ruin,  nut 
aaeeoiiir,  tint  was  marchinx  on- 
wards. The  kmd-aoiindiu^  tbreata 
of  the  emigrants  and  their  allies 
famished  tho  revoliitio?n.sts  with 
their  only  ]>lca  f<ir  vi  ili  nce.  The 
Girouiiiiiii  luuud  lu  liic  menaces 
fan  jpffurlgti  ahovaa  a  dmIkI  ior 
agirressiona.  H  waa  tUr  iwliej 
continually  to  propose  measnres 
which  must  compel  the  Kin;?  to 
use  his  veto,  and  tLt^u  to  iurce 
him  to  withdraw  it.  The  King, 
WMiaiMi  of  «ba  diffiiwltifa  that 
•imailidBd  him,  and  without 
strength  to  face  them,  fell  into  a 
deep  despondency  :  for  ten  days  he 
at  aieeehiej^  never  addressing  a 
«onl€t^  to  his  ^sti^,  his  ^ 
dren,  or  his  wife.  The  Qmb  aaw 
in  this  helpless  dejection  a  worse 
calamity  than  all  that  had  preceded, 
ana  fell  \i]»oii  her  knres  betorehim, 
pasaionately  e  n  tre^iing  liim  to  i»^>eak 
tahn.  She  api)(^aad  to  him  with 
«Mna  mad  with  azbortations : 
hereloc^nence  came  from  her  heart. 
The  Kmsr  put  his  arms  rtmnd  her 
neck, and  spoke;  and  this,  for  her, 
WIS  a  moment  of  rejoicing  wrung 
fromangwhrik 

iaoei^ing  perplexity  and  feait 
too  well  fonnocd,  threw  the  K'm^ 
iiiUtUie  arms  of  a  patriot  ministry, 
of  which -Duraourieii  and  lUland 
tha  most  eonspicuovm  mem- 
;  'veiy  difivent  men,  widely 
separated  as  to  their  genixiB  and 
then*  actual  opinions,  but  thrown 
together  for  tlie  present  by  the 
fon^of  circuukitauceii.  Dumouriez, 
teed  aa  a  courtier,  had  9am 
through  many  phases  before  ha 
hccame  a  minister  of  the  King 
and  ;l  Gencnil  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  aiiiRK-. late d  with  the  Oiron- 
^■s,  he  watched  their  movements 
with  tuspidoa.  His  viem  were 
^  a  limited  moiiaRiij.  Tha 
Kraits  to  the  regal  power  were 
•heady  dsawn  too  dois,  aad  he 


aawa  mteolmftiflMi]  enenaeh- 

ment  threatemng  the  existence  of 
the  little  that  was  ]*'ft.  He  dis- 
cerned the  low  perM>nal  vanities 
and  ambitions  of  the  Giroude, 
and  Htvad  with  eonlampt  thair 
oatantalioiiB  panda  of  would>be 
lioman  \'irtnc.  Th<^  v  l  ooked  pi ti Till 
and  ridiculous  to  him  with  the 
costume  of  classical  sentiment  in 
which  they  dressed  themselves - 
and  on  tha  otiier  hand  they,  aaa 
aipecially  the  wifa  of  Roland,  re- 
coj^iised,  with  oiivious  distrust, 
his  superior  genius  and  popu- 
iai  itv.  lie  was  a  man  misplaced 
by  d^tiny,  whom  rapnhlianiiam 
and  royalty  viewed  wiui  equal  dis- 
taste. Tlie  Queen  was  afflicted^ 
not  gratified,  when  he  knelt  to 
her,  kissing  hrr  hand?,  and  as- 
suring her  of  his  devotion ;  «uid 
aha  expressed  to  her  £cieiida  her 
doubts  of  his  sincerity.  But  when 
she  anil  her  husl»and  came  into 
closer  contact  with  him,  tliey 
learned  to  believe  him,  and  some 
of  his  counsels  were  foUowed.  Ha 
saw  for  the  King  hat  one  dumoa 
of  salvation:  it  was  to  become 
the  cliief  of  the  RevohitioTt,  to 
guide  and  protrrt  it  aio^inst  foreii(u 
oppi^itiou,  and  to  regulate  the 
movement  by  haading  il  It  waa 
with  this  Tfew  that  £0  panmaded 
the  Kin^:^  to  dec^Iare  war  against 
Austria  ;  a  measure  which  obtained 
for  him  a  short-lived  oopularity, 
but  which  on  the  whole  sunk  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
because  it  was  dishonest  While 
Louis  protest*  1  vr.t}'  )p  lir>*i 
against  Austrian  intertorenLi ,  Iwi 
heart  was  yearning  for  it,  ;uid 
sseret  letters  to  the  Anstrian  Ckmrt 
aoBtradieted  his  open  speech.  He 
OOtild  only  be  forgiven  by  the 
Royalists  upon  tho  supposition 
that  he  was  acting'  under  coercion; 
he  could  only  be  despised  by  the 
KeiMibKeaiML  who  forced  tiie  Ita 
tiponhim.  Tliapopidaceelamoured 
their  applause  one  day,  and  *hrir 
susj)icif>ns  the  next  :  and  the  King, 
blown  by  diverse  winds,  found  not 
an  instant  of  rest  He  had  neither 
tha  Tigour,  the  crafty  nor  the  ooa- 
astHMj  for  carrying  out  a  lying 
poli^,  and  the  Queen  had  too 
much  integiity  for  a  system  of 
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frafid.  'Monsieur,'  she  said  to 
Dnmonriez,  with  that  candonr 
wiiich  on  several  occasions  acted 
upon  her  enemies  like  a  defeat. 
^TODS  derex  juger  que  ni  1«  Boi  m 
.  moi  116  pouvons  sonffiir  touleSM 
nouveaut^  de  la  constitution.  Je 
vous  le  d6clare  franchcment.'  The 
severe  decrees  a^^'.iiiist  eini.ijnuits 
and  priests,  coiitiuuaily  urged,  ila* 
Bunding  tlie  Kini^s  aanetioD.  were 
SHU  answered  by  liis  veto  :  he 


maiiicfl  coristantiiiliisrcfusaltornn- 
dcmn  the  l)r(»tliera  of  his  blofxl  and 
the  ministers  of  his  religion.  Dumou- 
nes,  imable  to  persuaHe  him  to  do 
this  violence  to  his  principles,  hie 
aftections,  and  his  faith,  took  leave 
of  him,  and  wcTit  to  the  defence  of 
the  French  InnitierH  agaiii.st  tl)e 
advancing  foreign  furcea.  With 
•OROW  he  bide  liuewell  to  Iiis 
eoiroreigns,  for  he  had  ocmoelyed  a 
personal  attachment  for  them,  and 
jic  saw  the  fire  kiudiing  which  wee 
to  consume  them. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Roland  had 
done  a  great  wrong.  FoieseeuMrlhe 
dtemiiMiftl  of  the  peliiot  mimstafy 
fts  a  necessity  for  the  Kinjc:,  she 
had  drawn  np  a  threatening  letter 
to  be  read  to  ium  bv  her  husband, 
vbieh  ma  alterwarae  to  be  recited 
to  the  Assembly,  and  was  to  serve 
as  an  act  of  inculpation  for  tlie 
monarch  and  of  justification  for 
the  minister.  It  was  an  insulting, 
cowardl:^  letter.  I  extract  here 
acMne  of  ifes  ehmcesl  pbraees. 

1a  declaration  dea  droits  est  deTenoo 
U  iiouvel  ^▼aogOe.  La  liberM  ett  d^aor^ 

mats  la  religion  du  peuple.  Let  Opinioiif 
ont  pris  Taction  do  la  passion  ..... 
Dunnez  des  gages  ^clatants  de  vOtre  siQ« 
o«rit6.   "Hr  ezemple,  d«int  d^eretefin- 

portans  ont  6t6  rendos ;  tons  deux 
int^ressent  le  saint  do  TEtat.  Lc  rttanl 
6»  leur  sancUon  excite    U  debance. 

lorn  de  la  Aa*M<r,  et  la  htMme  m»  t$imU 

pat  devant  U  crim^.  Lcs  prdtres  de- 
possudcs  ngiteut  les  campognes  :  ratifiei 
les  neaores  proprea  i  ^toufier  leur  £aiia- 
tisma.  .  •  .  .  Bnoore  qnelquM  delaia,  «l 

on  verm  en  vi'iis  nn  conspiratenr  et  ua 
compHce.  Jc  duniaude  qu  il  y  ait  ici  nii 
•lo'jHaire  dn  conseil  qui  enregistre  uoa 
cflaioBs.  II  fiiit  ponr  daa  t&l&iatrM 
responsuLles  un  tcmoin  dt?  Icurs  opinions  ; 
si  tetnoin  exist.-iit,  iie  m'adiesaanua 
paa  par  uciU  ^  voiro  Majeale. 


Vergniand,  when  he  saw  the 

rouprh  draft  (»f  this  document,  pro- 
tested against  it  as  an  act  of  dif^ 
honour.  Dumouriez  condemned  it 
ta  en  umiiiiiily  oetrage  (it  wm  a 
womanly  one),  and  a  treachery, 
Koland  himself  hesitated.  His  close 
aj>i>r()acli  to  the  monarch  had 
.sliown  him  a  man  of  temper  so 

gentle,  aud  views  so  tolerant,  that 
e  hid  f  oQ&d  himeeKf  unable  to 
copy  his  wife  in  her  imidaeabiB 
hatred.  He  liad  ventured  some- 
times even  to  say  that  he  discerned 
duiuestic  virtues  in  both  his  sove- 
reigns ;  but  when  he  spoke  eo,  hie 
lips  were  cloeed  bv  the  feminine 
hand.  Ue  was  tola  that  l  i  \  i  a 
fool,  who  suffered  in<?idions  tyrants 
to  impose  u))on  liim;  and  he  was 
ailjured  to  call  up  his  llomau 
▼irtne^  end  to  lemeinbfl^  BratiUL 

Tlie  woman*B  eonnad  prevailed, 
and  the  letter  was  read  to  the 
King,  who  listened  to  it  in  silence, 
as  one  too  much  accu.stomed  to 
outrage  to  break  into  indignation. 
It  was  afterwaida  deeteimed  to  the 
Aaeembly,  who  received  it  with 
applause,  and  welcomed  the  niinie- 
ter  who  was  courting  their  favour 
by  a  stab  at  the  falling  monarch, 
aa  if  he  had  been  a  vuvtyr  aaeri- 
fleed  by  a  tyrant.  This  letterwaa 
made  one  of  the  groniMlsof  accusa- 
tion against  tlie  King  at  his  triaL 
Afterwards  Madame  Koland  was 
guilty  of  a  ^et  worse  suggestion, 
inTiUng  witmn  the  walla  of  Faria 
the  presence  of  if)Oo  armed  mffiana 
from  Marseilles  for  they  were 
nothing  else — bri/nitfls,  ferocious 
and  hungry,  ready  lor  any  act  of 
violence,  with  fire,  famine,  and 
ahmghter  in  Uieir  thoeghts,  and  a 
cry  of  patriotism  on  their  tonsaea^ 
which  meant  pillage  and  assassina- 
tion. It  was  Madame  IJoland  who 
proposed  to  her  friend  Bitrbanauc 
(a  native  of  ManetUea)  the  sum- 
mons of  thiawild  eonthem  horde 
to  assist  in  the  demtmatration  of 
the  loth  of  An?ii<t.  The  hidco^is 
deeds  which  followed  the  events  of 
that  day  were  principally  com- 
mitted Dj  these  agenta.  Their 
handa  were  strongest,  their  knivea 
were  sharpest,  in  the  ►September 
nia^^-^nrres  and  in  all  the  massacres 
that  came  after.  It  was  no  mattec 
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whoM  head  gnidad  than  then ; 

they  were  instrumonts  *made  for 
sucii  work,  and  those  who  first 
called  in  their  assistance  knew  it. 

The  painful  necesaitiM  of  a  ra* 
iMlntion  was  a  grand  phnse  in  tha 
months  of  the  ])atriots,  and  they 
sometimes  called  in  the  aid  of 
poetry  to  a<lorn  tlieir  Huntiiiient. 
k.  Temaux  quotes  a  prettv-  couplet 
iailhMtraticin  of  tliair  giOa  in  this 

le  detoir  le  pins  taintf  la  lot  la  plus 

cherie, 

BiUToabikr  la  loi  poar  laam  la  patrie. 

Such  wretched  atoff  as  tliia  paiaed 

for  inspiiatkm  at  that  time. 

The  approach  of  the  loth  of 
August  was  tVlt  by  the  victims 
befure  it  came,  and  preparatiouii 
v«e  goiiig  OB  at  the  Tnuaries  for 
the  dSence  of  the  throne  againat 
the  coining  onslaught.  Futile  pre- 
parations !  It  was  well  understood 
by  all  tsides  that  a  great  final 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
IbnNMi  Tha  n—nlfr  waa  ao  lon^ 
to  cover  itself  ludar  tha  dingniaa 
of  a  petition  ;  it  was  no  lonjf^cr  the 
passing  of  any  sjjecial  (k-cree  that 
was  clamoured  for,  but  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  T«lo,  which  meant  the 
•"^tilntiffn  ol  the  monarchy  and 
the  monarcfaa;  for  Mirabeau  had 
spoken  truly  when  he  paid  of  the 
Queen,  '  Xaime  a  croire  qu'elle  ne 
supporterait  pas  la  vie  samj  sa 
fiomuia^  at  ca  dont,  je  aoia 
bieii  ffliiain,  c'est  (^u'on  ne  lui 
lais^ra  pas  la  vie  si  on  lui  6te 
la  couronue.'  More  than  once  be- 
iure  the  day  came  the  unliaupy 
Tictims  started  up  in  the  miadle 
af  tha  night,  waced  by  some  un- 
accustoniad  noise,  and  imagining 
that  the  contiict  had  be^n.  On 
uue  occasion,  when  the  King  and 
the  Princess  were  thus  rou;>ed| 
they  dreiaed  thamaalToa  and  atooa 
Moyf  but  aoifiered  the  Queen  to 
sleep  on.  *  Shall  I  wake  herl' 
aske<i  Mme.  Campan.  *No,'  said 
the  King,  looking  at  her  in  her 
ilamber,  with  compassiou ;  '  no. 
Iflt  her  taata  thaee  few  momflnta  oc 
lonetfulness  :  she  has  enoa^  to 
suffer.  Let  her  rest.  Sea  peines 
doublent  les  niiennes.'  But  when 
the  (jaeeu  woke^  she  reproached 


her  attendants,  and  wept.  '  Elian 
beth  ctait  pres  du  Roi,'  said  she, 
*  et  je  dorniais  ;  moi  ([ui  veux  p6rir 
a  ses  cutCji.  Je  suis  sa  femme,  et 
ja  na  faux  paa  qn*il  coura  la 
moindra  p6ril  aans  moi.' 

There  was  peril  enough.  The 
Queen  was  ready  to  meet  it  with 
lofty  intre})idity,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  with  pious  prater :  her 
Jiand  was  cUsped  in  liana  Antoi- 
nattaX  her  looks  were  directed  to 
heaven.  For  her  brother,  for  his 
home,  for  his  wife  and  his  children, 
she  had  rejected  splendid  otifers  of 
marriage :  she  preferred  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  tneir  thraoa  ill  ths 
days  of  their  gloiy  to  filling  a 
throne  of  her  own.  In  her  youtb 
and  heauty  she  was  one  of  the 
fairest  ornaments  of  their  i)ro- 
aperity,  and  bow,  clinging  to 
tlieui  in  thair  sorrow,  she  was  aa 
unfailing?  support.  With  all  her 
heart  the  Queen  loved  her ;  and 
these  hours  of  protracted  anxiety 
were  softened  while  thev  were 
riMcad  with  har  and  with  1^ 
Princess  de  Lamballe.  The  Queen 
still  looked  with  fevered  longing 
towards  the  frontiers.  She  had  re- 
solutely rejected  the  intei-vention 
of  La  Fayette.  La  Fayette  had 
protested  against  the  insorraolkxi 
of  the  2oth  of  June,  fia  had  left 
his  soldiers  at  Maubeuge,  and  had 
come  alone  to  address  the  Assembly 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrance.  He  had 
baen  laughed  at  for  hia  pains,  and 
threatened  with  impaaahment.  Ha 
had  repaired  to  his  sovereigns,  and 
proposed  a  scheme  for  their  deli- 
verance, which  was  to  ]»lace  them 
under  the  protection  of  his  army. 
The  Queen  wonld  not  haar  of  n. 
This  was  the  man  who  had  datac^ 
mined  her  fiite  by  permitting  tha 
first  attack  on  her  T»alace,  for  a 
man  in  authority  who  does  not 
raaist  permits.  This  was  the  piti- 
less watchman  whoaa  anperintaa* 
dcnce  had  been  noat  jnlling  to 
her  womanly  feelings.  He  washer 
l)ersonal  enemy;  and  she  also  re- 
membered Mirabeaus  emphatic 
wanings  aAainat  him :  *D%&a  vous 
d$  M.  de  La  Faydie^  si  Jomttm  il 
comviande  Varmee  il  voudragmnht 
U  Uoi  sous  tfnt^  /  and  so  she 
said  rather  deatk  than  tha  proteo* 
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tian  of  Bttdi  a  man,  for  which  she 

kie  been  Mamcd  ;  but  T  tliir^k  thrtt 
La  Fayette's  private  eoinu  ihk  i- 
tions  with  his  friend  La  Cuiumbc, 
and  his  whole  mode  of  ai^on,  froM 
1785^  up  to  the  present  time,  amply 
notify  her  decision.  *  En  fait  de 
ubert?,*  said  lie  t*)  Coloinbe,  'jo 
ne  Tile  fit!  iii  ail  Koi  ni  h  jiersmiiio 
et  Hii  Viiulait  trauclier  du  bouveniiu 
je  hm  iMttnua  ooiitre  ltd  toam» 
m  'S^*  I  do  not  bdkve  that  any 
better  motive  directed  liis  present 
proceeding  tiian  a  disappointed 
egotism.  Events  had  not  niarehed 
according  to  hi^  orders,  and  he 
wm  angry.  Hia  day  wm  done; 
and  Robespierre  and  DMxton  were 
seated  on  that  throne  of  popularity 
which  iiQ  bad  intended  to  win 
for  himself,  ills  haul  chance  for 
raising  himself  into  importaoeo 
was  to  take  the  BoymlfainUf  imder 
kis  ehorge,  but  that  ebance  the 
Queen  cut  off:  and  so  hia  feeble 
h'^ht  was  f^Tudted  out,  his  poor  part 
was  played,  and  he  had  to  tiy  fi-om 
tfae  n«e  tlie  people  wlicM  wvoon 
hb  ma  meanly  courted,  wMo  tbo 
unhappy  nionarclis  luvd  nothinc^ 
left  but  to  await  the  event  of  the 
10th  of  Aiicciist.  On  this  event 
M.  Ternaux  tlirows  some  new  light: 
'  hm  oevlndooMeiie,'  says  he, '  que 
les  hbtoriens  aient  consult^  jttsqnll 
present  s«_tnt  trunfpi6>:,  mutil6s, 
falsifies  u  ]»laisir.  Le  pnensonge 
otiiciel  fabrique  par  une  seule  plume 
peat  tn^per  rhistoire.  La  cboee 
Mb  phut  diMoile  d  leo  menleim 
soot  mxdtiples.  Or»  jKmr  k  nnit 
du  f  o  Aout  le  mensoncrc  cnt  qnnr- 
ante  nuit  organes  dans  lesquarante 
huit  sections  de  Paris.' 

nure  was  not  a  oomploU  mu^ 
■unity  among  tlw  eeelif»i  of  the 
capital,  there  was  not  any  tremcn- 
dons  assault  on  the  palace,  any 
desjierate  conflict,  or  any  vast  en- 
gagement ;  oil  the  contrary,  several 
of  tiM  seotioiis  proteeted  agiimk 
tiie  Tiobtion  of  tbe  Constitution, 
and  many  citizens  iridied  well  to 
the  cause  of  order. 

Mandat,  Comuiander-in-Ohief  of 
tbe  Katioaal  Qnud,  wtm  ftitlifallj 
AktMhed  to  tke  monarchy,  and  wm 
a  Inrave  determined  officer,  but  un- 
happily his  powers  ^vere  ti>o  limited 
Idt  wluUbenad  tudoiaiid  luicouibd 


[Aagast, 

not  aetiBdMlidenthrof that  traitor, 

P^tliion,  ymn  x^-aa  Mayor  of  Paris. 
I  refer  my  readers  fur  a  detailed 
account  oi  the  proceeding  of  the 
rath  of  Angnel  to  Book  wn.  wkA.  2, 
of  M.  Tmum^B  fWDrk,  while  I  panao 
upon  the  position  of  M.  P^thion  oa 
this  occasion  -T  think  the  meanest 
]Misition  tliatanynian  everocciipied. 
As  one  of  the  Gironde  he  was 
aatnrally  a  conspirator  and  an  hi- 
surreotioakty  hot  as  Mayor  of  Paris 
he  was  ostensibly  the  defender  of 
law  and  order  ;  aii  l  iti  order  to  fill 
both  postii  with  a  biiuvv  of  deceiicjr» 
a  good  deal  of  contrivance  was 
naeenary.  B^we^  him  and  hia 
friends,  with  thfe  vienr,  a  olavar 
little  scheme  was  concerted.  He 
\va.s  to  retreat  to  the  Mayoralty, 
and  to  be  detained  tiiere  by  a  show 
of  fixoe,  and  a  gnaid  of  honour  waa 
to  ho  aent  to  keep  him  in  sslh 
custody :  an  account  of  his  feeliii^^ 
in  tliis  critical  situation  ii^  to  be 
found  in  lus  own  ^vritin^^  'Je 
desirais  riusnrrection/    he  says, 

'  MB8  jm  tMMhIafo  qnViOo  ne  iteiit 
IHM.  QooiqQ*on  eut  prt»j^-te  de  mo 
trardcr  chez  moi  on  tardait  Ti  le  faire. 
<>m  croyez-vous,  qui  envoya  ]\ar 
piu.Hieura  fois  presser  1  execution 
de  cette  meauref  Cest  moi — om^ 
ifmt  mot  r  Ho  waa  not  wuttemd, 
however,  to  remain  qaiot  is  tkia 
retreat.  While  hnrr^nncr  steps  to 
and  fro,  strange  meetings  of 
armed  men,  clamorous  voices  of 
Qiatoia  addnMin^paibfiotie  friendai 
and  a  genend  anoyiieot  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tinl  cries,  indictUed 
the  tempest  prathermg  to  a  l'p."id^ 
urgent  appeals  from  Mandat,  irom 
the  i^ectioui»,  and  fiuui  the  munici- 
pality, flhofwed  Ffithion  that  faia 
rtloMion  was  becoming  suspieiou^ 
and  he  found  himself  f  irci  I  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  rejmir  1  >  tlie 
Tuiieries,  which  he  did  witii  con- 
sideraUe  i^lnctuice.  Here  tiie 
King  addre»3ed  him  witii  hia  no^ 
oustom^  blttntness.  'U  paiaft 
qu'il  y  a  beauconp  de  monvementf 
*Oni,  sin*,*  replu  l  i*cthion,  Ma 
fermentation  est  graude,'  and  he 
addad  aona  ivofthlNa  flowery 
phrawa  aho«t  hia  daiotiou,  and  his 
determination  to  protect  the  BoyaL 
family,  for  whir  ti  the  }\v.vj  thanked 
hm,  with  aimpie  good  iaith. 
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P6thk»B  did  not  altogether  relish 
tbe-t^  thank.",  and  turned  towards 
the  d<H>r,  »jiyin;jj  that  he  muBt  go 
away  to  exaiuiue  the  posts,  ^ ; 
biliM»k*«lDMl  nlnedaannif 
he  v:i>  confronted  by  Mandate 
The  frank  soldier  fixed  a  scrutiniz- 
ing look  on  the  douhlc-dealins; 
magistrate,  aad  ikiked  iiim  how  it 
w  tkat  caitridgnimi  MWl «» 
tke  NatiofiMl  Guard,  and  mmmi,  to 
the  >(arseillaiB.  Pdtfaioii  il|uivo- 
catc  l:  Maudat  persist (^d.  Finally, 
ihe  General  cut  the  tlialo;3me  short 
with  these  wordi:  'Je  uai  que 
foata^  itifcr,  MM  o*flit  ; 
jt  repoadi  de  tout ;  mes  mmmB 
sont  bieii  ]>ri<os.'  ri)on  this, 
Pethion,  wiaciii'X,  turned  to 
lioederer,  and  sidfi,  '  JSuppose  we 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  for  the 
atmoiphfrB  is  Twry  dosB  Imml' 
On  leaving  the  imlace  his  steps  were 
directed  stealthily  towards  the 
Assembly,  f*»r  he  hoped  for  a  decree 
«l  arrest  iixmi  that  irieudiy  body, 
Wfc  tliere  were  wit  jwl  wmkimm 
i1ii[i,ti  oolkcted  to  pass  such  a 
iwhition  ;  and  he  found  himaelf 
(^lii^ed,  for  the  .sake  of  ay»i)ear- 
aijces,  to  go  l>a€k  once  more  to  the 
l^dlehea.  Meanwhile,  a  dcputjitiou 
tihm  MnoMl  ftifinff  pirotiioiiid 
t»  the  S»caMf^  and  there  asserted 
that  they  knew  the  life  of  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  to  be  in  danj^er, 
and  that  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
the  palace.  A  vote  of  nquintioii 
mm  Umi  iMBsed,  and  «a  oite 
iIPmI  for  his  immediate  appear- 
ance at  the  bar  of  the  As8end)ly. 
But  he  was  condemned  to  hear 
some  words  of  trath  from  an 
hiMst  maa'a  lips  befaie  ttk  cite 
M  acted  upon.  While  ke  was 
ttBntering  along  the  terrace  of  the 
Tuileries,  he  was  accosted  by  one 
of  the  National  Guard  witli  ironi- 
cal coogratuiatiouii  on  hia  exer- 

teimifaiMwitfofte.  Tins 
tn»«l  isosy  was  followed  by  one 
of  open  reproach,  and  Pethion 
found  himself  publicly  accused  of 
eoouuraging  setlition,  antl  of  beiug 
t  tool  in  the  hands  of  iSMiterrt. 
HenwfiEigliteiMd.  Hertawmewd, 
he  hesHsted.  '  Monneiir,  qn'esfc  at 
qne  celaTeot  dire  vous  oiioliez  le 
resi>ect  Ah,  voyons,  entendons 
iKMtt.'  Me        conducted  to  the 


lit 

palace,  mi  l  rf^qne^tc  l  to  go  up 
to  the  lioyal  apartniciits,  luit  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase  he  was 
met  by  the  deputation  bringing 
Ihe  oraer  he  kmg&d.  lor;  aad  hm 
eboM  tiMOTBUMi  with  aieciity, 
and  soon  reposed  in  security  in  the 
atTectionale  bosom  of  the  As,sembly. 

Ti^  sound  of  the  departing 
wfaeiii  of  m$  jam'*  CMriege 
bmght  the  Princess  BBBbedi  to 
the  window  of  her  apartment. 
That  sun  was  rising  then  with 
whose  sinkiii>^'  all  was  to  down 
that  she  cherished  and  htinoured. 
SiniQk  witk  tlM  fae  pageant  cf 
this  birth  of  tight,  she  caUed  Afazie 
Antoinette  to  her  side.  'Vcnez 
done,  ma  saeur,  voir  1  ;mr<»rc,'  and 
the  Uueeu  came  and  stooii  by  lier 
and  looked  ont  at  the  r^  dawn 
tlMtwae  oyeuiag  en  htt  telraa> 
tion. 

With  the  tender  Lamballc,  with 
her  sister-in-law,  a!jd  a  few  devoted 
attendants,  she  awaited  her  ruin^ 
aa4  wiftbaat  aa  eflbrti  ta  afwt  it  | 
and  had  things  Itpended  npoa 
her  without  the  King,  she  might, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  republican 
ministry  and  disaffected  troops, 
have  done  it.  liut  she  was  tue 
Kiag'a  wifts  Mi  tlM  Qaefl^  Bha 
understood  her  position,  and  aha 
described  it  to  her  friends, 

'Un  mot  enerj^qne,'  said  she, 
*de  sa  bouche  (tiie  iiing.s)  en  ce 
moaaent  i  la  ^rde  nati^nale,  en* 
tnanentt  taact  Paris.  U  ae  le  dUm 
pas.  Poar  moi,  je  pourrais  bien 
a^Hr  et  inonter  ^ cheval  s'il  le  fallait, 
mais  ce  serait  donner  des  amies 
contro  luL  On  crierait  k  i'Au^ 
trichiwDa.  Una  lUiM  dam  mm 
itaatiao  dmt  se  tnre  at  ae 
parer  k  mourir.* 

But  her  lii.L'h  nature  was  not 
capable  of  inaction  at  such  a  crisis. 
Within  the  palace  walls  she  wais 
yet  a  queen,  greattr  wHh  hm 
proved  aaaiage,  more  commanding 
m  her  spectral  ])canty,  than  in 
the  glow  and  glitter  of  her  youth. 
(Some  of  the  jtVench  nobility,  old 
men  for  the  most  part,  had  left 
repose  and  redeemed  IM  oiadil  el 
their  caste  by  forming  a  tr<xip  to 
defend  n>yalty  at  this  critical  hour, 
or  to  do  the  last  honour  to  ita 
obflei^uiea. 
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The  Queen  was  sensible  of  their 
chivalry,  and  adilressed  them  with 
looks  and  words  which  bcut  new 
Uood  iato  thflir  twnt.  Thm 
swords  flasked  from  their  sheaths, 
and  they  swore  an  oatli  of  deep 
devotion.  Syinnathy  with  their  en- 
thusiasm l»rougrit  a  transient  dush 
to  the  Queen  s  face,  lighting  up  its 
ivsstod  besnty,  and  s  sense  of 
power  animated  her  steps.  She 
took  her  sister  with  her,  and  they 
moved  on  toi^ether  through  the 
long  corridors  of  the  palace.  The 
Qaeeii*s  penetrating  glance  singled 
ont  the  fittthlbl  among  her  de- 
fenders, and  its  re. o/Tiitionof  their 
wortli  kiudletl  in  their  hearts. 
There  were  some  even  of  the  lesH 
loval  who  were  then  strangely 
iftuted  \rj  the  gnmdeor  of  her 
lireseoee  sad  her  hope.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  unfortunate  King 
show  himself  than  the  whole  work 
Avas  undone.  He  ha<l  been  lying 
on  his  bed,  exhausted  by  suffer- 
ing, and  had  fallen  askep.  He 
had  during  the  last  days  shut 
himself  np  for  many  hours  alone, 
witii  hia  prayer-book  and  the 
MisLory  of  Uuirles  I.  of  Knffhind, 
aieditatmi?  on  death,  preparing  his 
soul  for  its  pssBage  to  another 
world.  He  was  ready  to  die,  but 
not  to  combat.  His  arms  fell  nerve- 
less by  his  side ;  his  attitude  was 
that  of  a  defeated  man.  He  stum- 
bled as  he  wslked ;  and  his  wig, 
owing  to  his  late  reounbent  pos- 
ture, was  flattened  on  one  side. 
The  French  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  appearance,  and  the  Queen's 
quick  glance  perceived  the  effect 
iluiit  his  asjgttct  produced.  She  le* 
a^jvsted  his  dress  before  he  went 
to  pass  in  review  the  troops  out- 
side the  palace,  and  sat  at  the 
window  watching  his  progress. 
CSmsts  at  fit8t»  but  they  were 
ehsnged  as  he  went  on;  then  came 
discordant  sounds,  a  cry  of  '  Vive 
la  nation,  k  bas  le  roi !'  and  an?;ry 
words  exchanged  between  loyalists 
and  repubUcaus  among  the  national 
gosfdi.  At  last  the  King  retomed, 
panned  a  snrenadier,  who  at- 
tempted bis  life,  and  hooted  by 
the  men  appointed  to  defend  him. 
The  Queen  at  that  bitter  sound  fell 
bade  into  the  arms  of  her  eistei; 


[AngBsty 

'  Orand  Dieoi'  she  cried»  'oa  hue 

ie  roi.* 

When  he  reached  herspsrteMl^ 
shedasped  him  inheranns.  Hs 

wiis  alive,  and  that  was  some^ng; 
but  tlie  cruel  clamour  still  rimi^  in 
her  ears  and  in  her  heart,  and 
she  looked  at  the  King,  and  felt 
that  the  cause  was  lost.  Her 
ehildren  were  with  her.  She  hsd 
waked  them  heiself  at  eai^  dawii^ 
that  they  might  not  be  too  rudely 
startled  from  their  sleep  l»y  the 
attack  on  the  palacc.  and  they  were 
clinging  to  her.  What  was  to 
osme  next  ?  A  heavier  blow.  The 
energy  of  General  Mandat,  tlie 
constancy  of  the  Swiss,  anti  the 
chivalry  of  their  i»ersonal  friends, 
tliese  were  the  supports  on  which 
Royalty  had  to  lesn.  BntMsiuM 
was  snddenly  suspended  la  the 
course  of  his  duty,  was  summoned 
to  the  Council  of  the  Commune  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  wa,s  tiiere  sub- 
jected to  a  sharp  interrogatory, 
legally  condneteo,  and  was  no- 
Quitted:  bat  as  he  was  .about  to 
<1*  part,  ne  was  seized  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  self-erected  tribimal  sitt  ing 
in  a  contiguous  apartment  in  the 
same  Mid  ing.  and  calling  itself 
the  Commune  InsurredmeUe^wss 
c  )nvicted  by  them  of  treason  against 
the  nation  on  account  of  his  orders 
for  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries, 
was  dismissed  to  the  prison  of  the 
AbbajewithaTiewto  his  perfect 
siletf  ,  wns  dngged  ovt  of  priaett 
by  some  assassins  who  understood 
the  meaning  of  that  perfect  safety, 
and  wiio  blew  out  his  brains.  This 
death  pandvsed  what  littlo  nerve 
the  King  bad:  it  eeesMd  thai 
whsterer  lie  relied  on  was  to  smA 
from  under  him,  ami  that  it  was 
his  terrible  destiny  to  bring  disas- 
ter upon  all  his  adherents.  Better 
giye  nimsrif  up,  he  thought,  than 
see  the  mmder  of  mors  sooli  men. 
Santerre  was  elected  commander 
of  the  national  guard  in  Mandat's 
place.  The  temper  of  the  men  in 
power  was.  proved  by  tiiis  ji»assi- 
BSftion ;  ths  temper  of  the  national 
guard  had  shown  itself  in  his 
miserable  attemjit  at  a  review;  the 
sections  and  the  Marseillais  were 
moving  on  towards  the  i>alace* 
the  attack  was  closely  impending; 
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there  was  knocking  at  the  gates  • 
there  was  noise,  agitation,  ancl 
alarm:  the  Queeu  was  ready  to 
face  ii  ill  The  Uood  of  Muio 
Thtee  i^owed  at  the  thought  of  a 
righteons  defence  against  nigiiat 
as-^ault  and  an  enormous  tjrranny. 
She  wa.s  ready  to  do  or  die,  and  to 
die  a  brave  deatii.  But  the  King  a 
wnmflor,  BoedMror,  waa  a  le- 
pnblieaiif  and  his  aavice  was  to 
surrender.  According  to  his  views 
that  was  the  right  r«)urse.  He  saw 
BO  other  means  of  jtcrnonal  safety 
for  the  King,  and  lie  saw  uothiug 
worth  saving  but  the  King'a  lifn^ 
He  did  not  believe  there  would  be 
a  sufficient  defence  for  tlie  palace. 
Several  of  the  troops  were  disloyal, 
ind  there  was  no  loyal  genenu 
mm  to  lead  them  on.  The  Mar- 
arilkua  and  the  people  were  presa- 
ipg  on  to  the  attack.  The  King 
li-«tened.  The  old  horror  of  blood- 
siieil  crept  over  him.  He  believed 
he  :diouid  be  guilty  iu  holding  out. 
Boedenr  advlaed  him  to  tnioir 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Assembly.  That  nonourable  body 
Was  res])ected  by  the  populace,  and 
wonld  receive  him  with  generous 
magiiauimity.  Strange  that  the 
KiBff  ehoiild  tiiink  it  Mandat/k 
dflm  might  have  taught  ham  what 
their  authority  or  their  generonity 
was,  hut  the  advice  suited  with  the 
feebleness  of  his  character,  and 
eaee  again  he  determined  to  yield 
t »  the  pressure  which  he  should 
have  resisted  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood.  The  Queen  stood  be- 
tween him  and  lioederer  for  a 
iQoment,  but  lluederer  got  the 
ktter.  Boadner protested^ in 
this  course  alone  there  was  safe^ 
for  the  mother  and  her  children, 
and  the  King  said,  ^ A/ arrJt on and 
lose  to  move  on  to  the  Assenilily. 
That  ^  Mardyoiu  sounded  like  a 
deatli-waiiaBt  in  the  Qoaen'a  ear. 
Sbe  felt  ifea  fall  aignificaneeu  Sha 
saw  the  crown  trani])1t' I  upon,  .ind 
the  chivalry  of  her  true  adherents 
wantonly  sivcriliced.  Her  heart 
longed  to  rise  and  act,  but  her 
dutv  was  to  obey. 

'  Marchons  I'  said  the  King. 

The  Ouoen  hid  on  the  shoidder 
of  Lamballe  the  shame  that  red- 
dened for  a  moment  a  face  grown 

^W>UCVI.  so.  OOQt0IL 


white  with  sorrow,  and  then  she 
followed  her  husban<l.  She  held 
the  little  Dauphin  bv  the  hand ; 
her  thoughts  were  full  of  trouble 
and  sad  foreknowledge.  She  saw 
a  crime  in  this  desertion  of  the 
throne,  and  she  guessed  what  its 
penalty  was  to  l)e ;  but  it  was  her 
part  to  go  with  the  Kiug,  and  she 
went, 

*  Make  way  for  the  Royal  &milv/ 
said  Koederer,  addressing  the 
gathering  crowd,  as  they  left  the 
palace.  'The  Royal  family  is  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Legislative  A^sdcoi- 
My-Hoaka  way.' 

A  pavage  was  opened  for  them. 
They  moved  on  along  the  great 
walk  of  the  Tuilerics,  and  then 
turned  to  the  right  down  the  alley 
of  chesQuta.  In  that  hot  summer 
the  parched  leavea  had  fallen  from 
the  trees  prematurely.  The  King 
observed  it,  while  his  son  played 
among  them  with  the  thoughtless 
Kaiety  of  childhood.  The  (jueeu 
lookad  at  tha  bare  hranehes  atnmted 
of  their  honours,  and  sighed,  ners 
were  withered  too,  and  would  not 
come  back  with  another  spring. 

So  it  was  that  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1792,  the  Kin^  gave  up 

'eeoted  hu  post, 


ia  crown,  and  d< 
Mt  overcome  by  a  hot  aiaga»  not 

vanquished  by  a  couragC(ms  ene- 
my, but  frightened  at  tlie  approach 
of  bullies,  pauicbtruck  at  the 
sound  of  menace,  persuaded  by  a 
repaUiean  adviser  to  leave  nia 
throne  empty  and  his  defenders  at 
the  mercy  of  the  peo])le,  knowing 
well  what  that  mercy  wa.s. 
From  the  Assemblv,  when  the 
of  firing  reached  him,  he 


despatched  an  order  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  who  stood  true  to  their 
posts  at  the  Tuileries,  and  who  had 
just  repulsed  the  mob,  to  evacuate 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  another 
order  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
retnm  to  their  barracks.  Thesa 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  Swiss 
marched  defenceless  through  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  There  they 
were  shot  down  in  lam  nnmbara 
by  the  national  gnara  in  cold 
blood,  and  others  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  left  to  be 
massacred  in  the  famous  four  days 
of  September.  The  Swiss  were  shot 
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dovn\  in  t"hc  Tuileries  ;  the  insur- 
rectionary tumult  was  iu  tlie  I'lace 
Carrou^I ;  there  was  uu  great  de- 
feaoe,  thm  wm  wo  crent  tight ; 
wery  few  livm  wm  lost  on  tlit 
levolutionary  side;  and  tlie  ex- 
cesses that  were  committed  in  its 
triumph  must  be  ]»ut  down  under 
the  head  of  pillage  and  murder. 

Power  was  to  shift  again  ialp 
otiher  and  morse  hands.  The  Qi- 
rondins  saw  their  friend  Robes- 
pierre, wliom  they  had  long  viewed 
with  suspicion,  rising  while  they 
sajik.  His  speeches  at  the  Jaoobin 
CSnb  upon  tiie  9th  of  August  Iiad 
been  significank.  *  Whaf,'  he  had 
a^ked,  '  (0  r<me  n  tter  the  A'inrf  ? 
Thti  t  nimt  Iff  one  tf/  fat  repreitrutor 
tive  of  Uie  pea^dt.  In  tkt  muU  palmy 
datfs  ofRme  Ikare  had  htm  SOm^ 
ion,*  Itwmmaf  to  tmwiMnhm 
tiioughts  were;  was  easy  to  aee 
that  he  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Aaron's  »en>ent.  Ikit  the  re.st  who 
were  to  play  that  other  part  of 
boDDig  awmUofwed  objaatod  to  tbair 
ftia,  and  struggM.  ThajatnigsUd 
in  vain.  lioV>espierre  was  a  man  of 
ability,  v,  itii(»ut  scraples  and  ^itli- 
out  pity,  aud  had  a  dehnite  inten- 
tion. He  waa  ambitions,  treadia- 
TOM,  crael,  and  a  coward.  Ila 
worked  stealthily,  butoonsistentlv. 
He  saw  in  l)anton  a  rival,  while 
he  enii>raced  him  as  a  friend.  They 
acted  osteufiibly  together,  but  e<icii 
was  bettk  wm  tha  otlMra  daatrae- 
tioo.  Wbilethefle  two  powers  were 
in  the  ascendant,  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  race  for  popular  favour, 
insurrectionary'  communes,  revolu- 
tionary tribunals,  coumiittccs  of 

pnblie  aafety,  wwa  aet  np  batwaan 

tham,  whose  law  was  the  aapenad- 

ing  of  all  law,  wliose  officer  was  the 
Guillotine.  Marat,  l  aiiii  du  jjeuple, 
was  brought  forward  into  the 
li^ht,  hitherto  having  caniad  011 
bu  nmideroaB  wane  obaendy 
enough.  He  had  a  real  avowed 
love  of  bloodsuckinf^ ;  he  liked  to 
see  the  lileeding  bodies  of  men, 
women,  aud  chiidreu:  he  took  a 
MitiTe  iileaBiiva  in  naeking  hia 
zellow-creafeoiaa  to  piaoes ;  so  tliadb 
when  Danton,  on  the  2nd  of  bejv 
tember,  at  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  Verdun  and  the  advance  of  the 
foreigu  i^mies,  rung  the  tocbiu  aud 


hung  out  the  black  flacr,  proclaim- 
ing liis  country  in  dang(r,  and 
gave  the  order  for  troops  of  as^iiw- 
aina  to  enter  all  tfae  priaona 
Fiiis,  there  to  do  indiscriminate 
murder,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
to  the  foe,  and  to  surpass  any  act 
of  his  formidable  rival,  Robes- 
pierre, he  was  also  providing  bo. 
ggpeeial  cntitlainnMot  bia 
finend  ^larat. 

Madame  Iloland's  chosen  army  of 
Marseillais  showed  their  use,  too, 
and  made  great  play  on  those  four 
days  of  unintem^ited  maasacteu 
Boland  wrote  mx>tealia  against  these 
proceedings.  They  were  feeble  and 
pedantic,  like  himself  Madame 
liolaiid  recoiled  from  the  work 
she  had  brought  about,  for  it 
Ibfaaianad  bar  own  party.  Shaaaar 
tbat  Bobespierre  ijitnndad  to  reian 
alone,  that  Dauton  was  the  oidy 
])ower  of  sufficient  weight  to  con- 
tend with  hkn,  and  that  their 
commou  object  was  thedestmction 
ef  enKj  elbar  bmman  inflneoon 
Bobespierre  perceived  an  act  oi 
rivalry  in  I)anton*s  Sei^tember 
massiicres ;  he  disapiirovcd  them, 
luid  signified  his  disapprobation  to 
his  favourite  disciple,  the  fanatio 
6t  Jiaato:  but  ba  took  no  measuraa 
to  stop  the  proceeding,  and  there- 
fore, though  not  tlie  jierpetrator.  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  accomi)lice 
iu  the  act.  Hoi  can  it  be  i>upposed 
Iba^  bnmanifar  waa  ew  a  atronf 
aaolm  adtb  tlie  man  who  after- 
wasda  eonrigned  the  whole  of  the 
Girondins  —  his  own  i>ersonal 
friends — to  the  scaffold,  and  ani*»nj^ 
them  the  woman  of  whose  little 
cmiTinail  supuera  be  bad  so  oftan 
Mitaken^  and  wbo  had  pleaded  for 
liim  when  others  looked  on  him 
wiili  distrust.  Madame  Koland, 
when  Itobespierre  was  ill  spoken 
of.  had  said  that  she  could  iKit  do 
otherwise  t^an  love  a  man  wbo  aa 
thoroughly  hated  the  King  and 
Queen.  It  was  a  sentiment  that 
he  should  have  appreciated,  but  he 
rewarded  her  by  cutting  off  her 
bead  wben  be  mnd  bar  ntanding 
in  his  way. 

AVhile  Terror  was  reigning 
throughout  Paris,  and  jmralysiug 
the  country  with  its  operations, 
the  ixiug,  whose  reign  was  ovei; 
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was  tasting  sotnetbiag  like  peace 
withia  Um  wsUb  of  tke  Temple 
Prison.  After  tlie  fin*  iho^  was 

IMWt,  his  imprisonment  soeinod 
more  tolerabl»*  to  him  than  his 
Derplexing  position  un  the  throne. 
tMeww  eeitaiiityaiid  rest.  Thm 
was  no  longer  anjrthing  to  be  done: 
it  was  done  for  him.  BaSBmu^ 
8uite<l  liini  betkTtlian  action  ;  ana 
m  loug  as  his  wiiv  was  with  Iiiiii, 
so  long  as  Im  might  ioudle  and  iu- 
ifemel  hk  dUdM,  and  live  with 
his  family^  he  was  toIeral)ly  Inippf. 
The  luxuries  of  a  palace  liad  never 
much  attraction  for  hiui,  and  the 
perils  of  hi.s  daily  life  ever  since 
tbe  return  from  Yarennes  had 
lift  knii  no  quiet  Now  he  had 
only  to  «t  down  tad  wait  Tlie 
Kibmission  that  w^is  mtural  to  the 
King,  was  in  the  (^ueen  an  act  of 
devotion;  a  noble  efiibrt  of  self- 
■hfjirinii  atopped  the  sooree  oC 
het  teen,  taught  her  to  sndle 
upon  her  child  in  his  playfal  hoars, 
to  merge  her  existence  in  her 
hpshand's,  and  to  venerate  his 
piety  and  his  patiuace  us  the 
virtoee  of  a  liofy  nartyr.  The 
anilities  which  had  excited  the 
enthusiastic  attaclinieiit  of  all  who 
were  clos-ely  connected  with  her 
in  her  ha^)pier  days,  caiiic  out  in 
itrong  rehef  against  the  d;u-k  back- 
ground of  adTenoty,  to  be  recog- 
nised at  last  by  tbe  whole  world, 
hnt  not  till  she  was  dead  to  this 
world  s  pnuse  or  censure,  and  had 
gone  to  seek  that  judgment  which 
aim  aa  woitk  eMving  Ibr.  She 
M  a  keen  sense  el  the  delighto  of 
^eeairead  liberty,  and  I  remember 
a  pretty  anecdote  told  by  .Madame 
Campan,  showing  that  she  a) »i ire- 
dated  them  as  well  for  otliers  as 
^  hnealt  Tfekem  waa  »  eertain 
jL  de  pMtdnaux,  who  Imi  an  in- 
ttaepaaaion  for  the  Queen.  For 
ten  years  he  haimt^d  all  hrr  steps  ; 
wherever  she  went  >»hu  h.i\v  his 


1m|SP^  eager  &ce  watching  her 


BHivemente.  He 
with  his  mad  attachment,  and  the 
sight  of  him  became  intolerable  to 
ter.  M.  dc  S^ze,  tlio  famous  bus  ycr, 
iafonned  by  Madame  (Jiimoan  of 
taiB  nafdrtuiiate  eaae  of  detiriimi, 
had  an  intorriew  with  M.  de 
(^awtt^  aad  penaeded  his  to 


retire  into  his  own  province  of 
Bordeaux.  The  m&m  wee  hraaghft 

to  the  Queen,  and  she  betrayed  HB 
ahnost  cnihlish  dt  li;rht  at  the  idea 
of  his  departure  ;  but  the  next  day 
brought  another  message  —  he 
would  not  go.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  he  was  clearly  alvnatie, 
aad  mighi  be  le^^ally  slmt  up,  but 
the  Queen  would  not  allow  it. 
*Qu'il  m'ennuic,'  she  said,  with 
generous  forboaiance,  *  Uiais  u  u'ou 
na  loi  fBfiaaa  p«a  le  boniiev 
d«tcelibi«L*  . 

To  such  a  woman  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette tho  inaction  of  a  j>rison  could 
not  bring  peace.  Her  throne  de- 
serted, her  fiiends  sacriiiced.  her 
paUee  deaokto,  and  her  daldras 
without  an  inheritance :  these  were 
not  subjects  for  jdeasant  contem- 
phitioii ;  an.l  these  were  tlie  images 
witli  w  hich  her  prison  walls  were 
hung.  Madame  Campan  reeaUing 
her  last  farewell  to  her  Rovid  mia- 
tress  at  the  Tuileries.  on  kerway 
to  the  Temple,  telle  tke  eatremity 
of  her  atlliction. 

In  a  short  sentence,  her  rapid 
etoquenee  ealled  ap  all  that  had 
been  and  all  that  was  to  come. 
Her  passion  flashed  like  a  gleam  of 
electric  fire  across  the  storm,  re- 
vealing at  one  sliar])  stroke  her 
whole  history:  but  her  pain  was 
notthatef aecAftihheMt:  'VeiMv, 
malheoreuses  feaunee,'  ahe  aaid» 
stretching  out  licr  arms  to  CTiibraoi 
her  attendants,  '  venez,  en  voir  une 
encore  plus  malheureuse  que  vous, 
puisque  c'est  elle  qui  fait  vdtre 
aaalheur  k  toutcs.*  */e  eroia  woir 
encore,'  says  Madame  Campan,  'je 
verrai  toujours  cette  ])etite  cellule 
des  Feuillans  coUee  de  paoier  vert, 
cette  miserable  couchette  a oii  cette 
aoaweiaiBe  d6tnMite  none  teadit  lea 
bras  en  disant  que  Boa  laalhenra 
dont  elle  6tait  la  caaae  aggravaieni 
les siens pro[)reH.  ponria  derniere 
fi»is  jai  vu  coulcr  ks  ])Ieurs,  j'ai 
c-nteudu  les  sanglots  de  celle  que  la 
aaiaBanoe,  ka  doaa  de  k  nature^  €f 
surtout  la  botn/tS  de  tm  mm;  avaieni 
destinee  k  faire  rornement  dc  tons 
les  trones  et  Ifi  bonheur  de  torn  iea 
lieuides.' 

After  this  agony  waa  paet  the 
Queen  gathered  «p  her  liMPQa 
for  attbmiadon ;  and  the  aaaaa 
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•Irength  of  will  which  bad  made 

her  ureat  in  the  hour  of  resistanoa^ 
nijule  her  suhlime  in  that  of  re- 
signation. Her  nature  was  too 
lofty  for  complaint,  her  temper  wa8 
too  generous  for  reproach.  8be 
zaaolTed  to  glorify  the  King^s 
martyrdom  by  her  devotion.  She 
watched  his  hps  when  tlioy  prayed 
her  eyes  met  his  when  llicy  fell 
on  tiie  iair  face  oi  his  captive  sou. 

Sha  HoUowad  lua  steps  m  tlia  »io- 
notooy  of  tiia  daily  walk  in  the 

{prison  garden.  She  phiyed  with 
liiii  every  evening  at  clie>s  ;  and 
wlicn  he  was  mated,  she  sighed,  for 
the  game  then  haa  too  sad  a  sig- 
nificance* Hallowed  by  affection 
and  virtnooB  etfurt,  this  pEiaon  life 
might,  even  to  the  Queen,  have 
been  almost  ha])py,  had  not  the 
crueltv  of  her  gaolers  daily  added 
aometniDg  to  pnyationaiid  aorrow. 
Ilia  firal  blow  struck  was  the  rend- 
ing away  of  the  faithful  Lamballe, 
who  had  come  with  her  to  the 
prison,  and  fervently  entreated  not 
to  be  removed.  This  parting  was 
Tarj  bittor;  the  King  and  hia 
sister  were  forced  to  tear  the 
friends  apart,  for  they  el nng  to  each 
other  as  if  they  never  could  be  put 
asunder.  There  was  perhaps  a 
presage  in  the  Queen's  heart  of  that 
iroist  penalty  to  come.  The  King 
lay  awake  all  night  after  this  sepa- 
ration, unable  to  forget  what  he 
had  seen,  but  not  knowing  the 
horror  of  the  future.  The  Queen 
waa  afterwards,  by  hia  interven- 
tioiiy  apared  the  sight  of  the 
cruel  mutilation,  but  she  could 
not  be  kept  in  igfm ranee  of  the 
murder  of  her  best  loved  friend. 
Next  came  an  attempt  at  dividing 
the  King  from  the  Qoeen,  for  thdr 

riccutors  saw  that  they  were  dear 
each  other ;  but  the  Queen's 
passionate  entreaty,  an'l  the  stead- 
fast refusiUof  her  despair  to  sust^iin 
life  with  food,  prevailed  against  this 
decree,  and  they  were  allow  ed  to 
meet  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
hope  was  roused  (futile,  but  wel- 
come hope)  in  the  hearts  of  the 
captives  by  secret  sijijns  of  sym- 
pathy from  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
houaea  boidering  the  priaon^r- 
dens  ;  and  one  of  the  dele^fates  of 
the  Conventionaent  daily  to  inqtect 


the  priaonan,  eoneaived  that  paa- 
aionate  attachment  for  the  Queen 

which,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  her  career,  it  was  her  fate 
to  inspire  in  so  many  oi  tiiose  who 
approached  her.  She  waa  llie 
*  segno  d'immensa  invidia  e  d'in- 
domato  amor.*  Implacable  hatred 
and  passionate  love  contended  over 
her  to  the  very  last  hour.  Foulan 
had  been  chosen  as  an  inspector  on 
aecoont  of  hia  fomnt  haired  cf 
'BajtXtf ;  hut  he  saw  the  Queen 
with  her  resolute  endurance  and 
her  altered  beauty,  and  he  was 
conquered.  He  made  a  plan  for 
her  rescue,  which  feuled,  and  he 
died  for  it  Madame  llaon,  the 
ftaoWa  wifo,  mulerwent  agonia- 
mg  altemationa  of  feeling  in 
her  otticc.  The  Queen's  grandeur 
aud  suffering  moved  her  at  times 
to  fita  of  impetooaa  admiiatioD, 
and  aha  would  kneel  at  her  feet 
weeping  and  kissing  her  hands ;  at 
others,  in  the  fear  of  her  husband 
and  the  llevolutionary  tribunals, 
she  would  execrate  her  own  com- 
paaaion,  and  aocnae  Marie  Aaftot- 
nette  of  unheard-of  crimes.  She 
resorted  to  drink  in  these  extremi- 
ties, and  fell  into  a  brain  fever,  in 
which  the  Queen  and  Priucm 
nursedher  themselves,and  sacrificed 
to  her  necesaitiea  portiona  of  their 
own  too  acanty  nomiahment.  The 
rarings  of  this  woman's  deliriiun 
were  used  as  accusations  ^c^-i^^^ 
the  Queen  at  her  trial 

The  Kinjg  tani^t  the  DaapUn 
daily,  and  impressed  upoii  hun  the 
forgiveness  of  his  enemies  as  the 
first  duty  of  a  Cliristian  King. 
The  Qneon  undressed  the  child, 
and  nut  Itim  to  bed  every  night 
harM^  and  whispered  in  hia  cam 
thia  prayer :  '  Dieu  tout  pniamnt, 
qui  m*avez  cree  et  rachete,  je  voUB 
airae.  Conservez  les  jours  de  mon 
pere  et  d  e  m  a  f amiUe.  rrot^ez-nous 
contre  nos  ennemis.  Donnes  k  ma 
mdre,  ikma  taate,ltma  acBor  kalincaa 
dont  ellea  ont  btein  poor  9Spp9t-^ 
ter  leurs  peines.' 

The  ]>rayer  was  whispered  under 
the  disguise  of  a  kiss;  for  a 
prayer  overheard  by  the  awtiBal 
would  have  been  a  crime.  The 
Dauphin  fell  sick  in  this  close  con- 
finemeutj  and  the  Queen  then  uaed 
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im 


lo  sweep  lis  loom  hflrad^  fi>r  all 
service  was  denied  to  1m&  'Ah, 
Madame,'  said  the  King,  as  he 
looked  at  her  so  employed,  'quel 
metier  pour  uue  Heiue  de  France. 
Xk  d  <mle7<^tlt7ieiiiiel  Ah, 
qui  eot  difc,  qa*en  .vous  unissant  k 
iDcmaortjc  vous  faisais  descendre 
a  basf — '  Et  comptez-vous  pour 
lien,' replied  Marie  Antoinette,  *la 
gloire  d  etre  la  feuimc  du  meilleur 
«t  du  plus  peraeeoAi  des  hommes  f 

Persecution  added  each  day  some- 
thing to  outrage^  insult,  and  want, 
and  that  calamity  came  at  last 
vhich  it  was  almost  beyond  the 
Queen's  power  to  bear.  Her  hus- 
l^nd  was  takoQ  from  her,  to  be 
fibitctad  to  an  unjust  trial  and  aa 
ipominious  death.  So  sharp  were 
the  cries  of  the  wife,  the  sister,  and 
the  children  at  the  hnai  parting, 
that  the  bitter  aoniid  penetrated  to 
the  opposite  houses,  and  hearts 
that  dared  not  tell  it  till  after  days, 
shuddered  in  a  secret  pastton  of 
s}'m}>athy. 

The  gun  that  was  fired  at  the 
Kinf^a  death,  the  drmns  that  beat 
to  drown  his  last  words  on  the  scaf- 
fold, sent  their  vibrations  through 
the  close  atmosphere  of  his  widow's 

Srison.  Her  hope  was  gone :  the 
fe  she  had  cuerished,  the  life 
wMcb  it  had  bean  her  oomfort  to 
Bolace,  was  taken  away.  Her  King 
was  killed,  cnielly,  and  like  a  felon. 
The  sense  of  injustice  and  injury 
pressed  her  down.  What  a  widow - 
hood  hern  waal  The  prince,  the 
husband,  the  firther»  gone— not 
with  a  nation's  mourning — not  with 
the  obsequies  of  a  people's  love — 
not,  as  he  deserved,  followed  to  the 

Eve  by  a  long  line  of  friends — 
^ ;  witk  hooting  and  contempt, 
vkh  only  one  feithful  defender  ana 
one  devoted  priest.  Let  the  names 
of  Malesherbes  and  Edgeworth  ring 
for  ever  loud  and  clear  through  this 
thick  gloom.  They  were  held  dear 
in  the  ^ndow's  heart  while  she  pon- 
dered on  the  thought  of  that  ob- 
scure grave,  of  which  her  figure, 
rigid  and  motionless,  petrified  by* 
grief,  might  be  accepted  as  the 
Bioimment.  A  torpor  laid  hold  of 
Her  limbs  and  her  thoog^tay  from 
wlu<;h  the  tenderness  of  her  sister 
oould  an)y  pertiitUy  rouse  her. 


Bnt  a  crueller  homr  yet  was  to 

come.  When  the  Convention,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  hardly 
knowing:  where  next  to  strike, 
pressed  by  a  cry  for  bread  from  the 
people,  and  a  fbar  of  new  revolt, 
resolved  to  give  up  the  Queen  as 
the  next  victim,  tney  sent  their 
emissaries  first  to  take  the  Dauphin 
from  her.  They  had  killeil  muck 
that  hiul  been  slion^  within  her— 
they  had  killed  her  hope ;  but  the 
mother*s  love  was  atill  alive.  Her 
child  clung  to  her,  and  implored 
her  to  defend  him.  She  did  defend 
him.  For  two  long  hours  she  stood 
there  between  him  and  the  ruffians 
who  anmmoned  her  to  give  him  np 
— ^for  two  long  hours^  with  desperate 
energy,  shestrugglea  and  com  nated, 
till  herstrengtli  was  spent,  and  she 
fell  powerless  to  the  ground.  The 
child  was  torn  from  hor  .  tender 
arms  to  be  delivered  to  a  |piardian 
singled  out  for  his  brutality ;  and 
the  Queen  and  Princess  could  ob- 
tiiin  no  mercy  and  no  pity.  They 
were  never  allowed  another 
glimpse;  thej  only  knevthat  the 
child  of  their  affection  was  mise- 
rable. The  mother  had  no  prospect 
through  the  long  day  but  the  liopo 
of  seeing  his  shadow  through  a 
chink  in  her  shutters  when  he 
walked  on  the  platform  of  his 
dungeon,  and  of  catching  the  die* 
tant  sound  of  his  voice. 

Wlien  the  summons  came  for 
herself  to  go  to  the  trial  which 
meant  death,  it  waa  welcome.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  thePrinoeas 
Royal  clung  to  her  knees  and  im- 
plored the  members  of  the  Com- 
mune to  let  them  go  with  her  j  but 
they  were  answered  by  a  dead 
ffilfHAi^  Inflolt  in  its  worst  form. 
iMitraae  snipassing  all  that  had 
f^onc  before,  were  proffered  to  the 
Queen  in  the  shape  of  charges  at 
her  trial.  But  she  waa  past  the 
reach  of  calumny  now.  She  knew 
that  ahe  was  oo  her  way  to  a 
ri^^teous  sentence,  and  what  these 
men  said  could  matter  little.  She 
met  their  charges,  delivered  by  the 
voice  of  Fouquier  TinviUe,  with 
eafan  denial:  bnt  onoi^  when  she 
was  accused  of  working  on  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  King,  a  Avife's 

resentment  stirred  her  blood,  and 
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the  aud,  *  Je  ne  lui  ai  jamais  connii 
06  carartt^re,  cV-tait  wvm  tlevoir  do 
rob6ir  ct  je  i  ai  oi-t'-i  and  once 
agaiu  there  came  :i  liutih  ticro^s  her 

LunibdWt  MUML    Bot  her  de- 

moATioiir  was  too  comfxjsed,  too 
resolved  for  the  jxirfect  satisfac- 
tion of  her  persecutors.  It  touched 
the  heart  of  Madame  Bault,  her 
aj^Kiinted  superintendent  in  the 
pnMn  of  the  Conci^gerie,  and 
she  concealed  under  a  show  of 
rigour  a  devoted  conipjuisiun,  and 
granted  wliatever  iudui^euce  was 
Miible  to  ker  prieoner.  The 
QiMea  employed  her  last  hour  in 
writing  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law 
the  Princess  Elizabeth — a  letter  the 
beiiuty  of  which  must  clin^?  to 
every  heart  that  reads  it,  but  fioiu 
wUdh  my  space  only  allovt  ma  to 
>veiy  ihott  eortucts 


Combieii  dana  nutre  wtShtmt  ii6tre 
§mAM  Boas  i.  dooa6  6»  taoaoMauu 

Que  mon  fiU  n'ouhlie  jnruais  les  derniers 
mots  <le  M^n  yt^rc,  que  je  Ini  ro''<'te  ex- 
pressemeul.    C^u'il  nv  cherche  jamais  a 


Adien,  ma  honne  et  tentlre  sccnr. 
Adieu,  adieu  ;  je  ue  di*iH  piw  m'OMoptff 
quo  did  deroirt  spirituels. 

The  Qae«i  iioeitively  nftued  to 

confess  herself  to  the  so-called 
priests  of  the  Revolution, and  when 
they  were  sent  to  her  she  declined 
their  officeewith  migeetie  courtesy. 
Two  of  them  were  so  moved  by 
that  aspect  of  ruined  b^uty  and 
reeijg^tion  that  tears  burst  from 
their  eyes,  and  when  she  said,  '  je 
vais  recevoir  uu  grand  sacrement' 
(■neniif  hK  desUi  om  th«  eeaibld), 
MM  wfaiaiiered  to  her,  'Oo^  k 


Too  noble  for  affectation,  the 
Queen  made  ii<»  iiariule  of  her 
wretchedness,  hhe  d resided  herself 
M  neatly  le  the  soidld  cruelty  of 
her  persecutors  allowed, aadeeoBlgr 
let  her  hands  be  bound — a  process 
which  Louis  had  stmgpfled against; 
but  she  was  too  proud  to  resist 
when  reeistance  was  neeleas.  She 
trod  b^  duoMO  on  the  foot  of  the 
•aecntioner  ae  she  mounted  the 
stipe,  and  said,  *Pardonnez-nioi/ 
witn  that  same  sweetness  of  tone 
which  need  to  euchaut  her  coui:ti 


By  the  contrivance  of  her  sister-i«- 
law  slie  received  a  last  benediction 
from  a  jtriest  <»f  her  own  persuasion. 
Ue  was  stationed  in  disguiiie  at  a 
oHitt  niuhnr  m  the  Km  BL 
Honor6,  through  which  ikA  eon- 
dennied  eart  was  t<»  pas<*.  She 
knew  the  number  of  tlie  house, and 
watched  for  it,  and  saw  the  si^aL 
and  so  she  passed  out  of  a  wond  os" 
aagnish  with  n  seeret  prayer  mad 
a  secret  blessing.  Before  the  axe 
fell  she  turned  tmvards  the  towers 
of  the  Temple,  where  her  oiiildren 
were  left. 

*  Adieu,  enoora  wne  foiiy  mes  abk 
fants,' she  said,  ^Jewii^oiiidiw 

votre  ])ere.' 

In  that  faith  the  discrowned 
widow  died,  trusting  that  she 
might  share  with  her  murdered 
King  that  better  crown  which  hk. 
fifefbr  and  his  affliction  had  won. 

The  dea  h  nf  the  Queen  t<x)k 

Elace  on  the  loth  of  October.  17 9^ 
u  the  following  month  Madeline 
Boland  trod  on  the  tndL  of  her 
viofeim.  flhewis  thrown  into  the 
same  prison:  there  she  experi- 
enced the  nisgrace  and  desfiair 
which  she  had  thought  it  so  plea- 
sant to  see  the  C^ueen  endure ; 
thtre  ah«  w«pt  oref  the  tunt  on 
her  fame  traced  by  that  pen  whose 
slanders  of  anotlier  woman  she  had 
encouraged  with  so  much  playful 
humour-  there  she  wondereil  at 
the  crueltv  of  Robes]9ierre,  whom 
she  had  loved  for  his  power  of 
hatinfr;  then  she  Ismsntsd  hsr 
fate  m  vain.  It  was  a  strange 
irony  of  destiny  that  offered  her  the 
(^ueen  s  couusel  for  her  defence^ 
tid  I  do  not  wonder  thatt  she  re* 
Jeeted  thb  finronr.  She  was  cao* 
cuted  OQ  the  loth  of  Nonmbor, 


)bespierre  himself  did  not  fall 
a  victim  till  hu  had  tasted  the 
itliei^ef  aoptene  power,  of  enuh* 

ing  Danton  and  all  the  (  lirondists,. 
and  of  hearing  it  said  of  himself, 
when  he  cast  down  the  ju^odtless  of 
reason  from  her  elasi^ical  pe<lestal, 
and  held  a  festival  for  the  renewed 
WCMTship  of  the  tme  God^  *  Cest  fad 
qui  a  invente  Diea,'  »  Wlhli— 
tribute  to  his  creative  power. 

Tlie  heavenly-inindetl  Princess 
l:UiMbetU  foiiuwed  Marie  Autoi* 
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netto  to  tbe  Msflbld,  and  «Im  littk 
^aofiAa  died  a  far  worse  de«tlk 

He  was  a  child  of  fair  promiso, 
upon  whom  his  fathers  tendAC 
teaching  had  not  beeu  lost. 

'Capetj'  said  the  brutal  Simon 
to  lliiii  iMw  daj.  *teU  me,  pray, 
wiuiyoiiwoidd  ao  if  AnBtmns 
were  to  enter  FaDB  and  to  defeat 

oar  party  f 

Me  ie  pardotmeraifl^'  the  child 
re^ed. 

But  that  day,whieh8bii0Bftared 
andwhicii  Mario  Antoinette  longed 
for,  never  came,  and  slie  and  her 
hnpe  perislH-'i  The  news  of  such 
a  murder  bliooi^  Europe  to  its  very 
centre. 

The  murder  of  the  Qaeea  Francd 
(vritn  Wndhun,  addrtodng  Kdmond 
Burke)  appears  more  shocking'  even  th.nn 
tbatof  thftlLing.  An  act  of  mob  mti^ 


aid  vntaMiK  mmitif  I  wapptm  fe 

kard]y  to  be  ftaniPoIiHl,  a  MM  MQ 
bnr-llv  1)0  fonii<l  uf  lite  ended  in  circom- 
sUuiciitf  00  dreadful,  so  beset  viih  ev«ij- 
tUaC  to  Mibitttr  and  thwpen  ilM  kik 

agDoy.  All  that  the  Iiii.t,^Dation  puh 
tnres  of  death  had  been  hor^i  fur  long 
part — iedoaioo,  nlence,  solitude,  igno- 
xaaee  cf  all  that  wm  patdog,  separation 
from  ill  tlb  TfaDtle  world.  It  was  won- 
derfnl  hov  her  wnm^xc  ablo  t"  suNtciiii 
so  loug  a  coutiict,  or  how,  iu  fact,  uhis  euu* 
trifid  to  preserve  her  senses.  She  seems 
to  hare  retaiaed  her  dignfttjr  aad  irwiiMi 
to  the  last,  to  liave  hcen  wantin;^  in 
nothing  that  the  ocoasitm  rtciuirtd,  V} 
have  sQst&ined  throuKhout  th«>  imti  Uid 
was  to  act  woitkilj  oflMmdlaiid^f  tboN 
wbuin  she  reprefcented .  The  ais>ortuis  of 
laonarcliy  as  opposed  to  inuilorn  dorti  ines 
nth^d  wiidi  (or  liulhiug  better  tbau  such  a 

eontratt  as  Is  fbmwd  by  tlia  condnot  of 

th<  Kln^'  and  Qneen  eompand  with  tlutt 
of  thair  dflitnqrcn. 


I. 

T?AR  o'er  Scythia's  pathless  plains^ 

Ne'er  by  foot  of  mortal  trod, 
Bound  with  adamantine  chains, 

Fine*  the  oajytivo  demigod ; 
Bound,  bat  not  bj  hnman  hand, 
Bonnd,  but  not  with  eirUi-wroaj^  band. 
To  a  riven  pteaipioe, 
BeetUng  o'er  the  dark  abjei. 
Burning  sun,  and  freezing  etonn. 
Wither  his  unsbelteEod  fimn; 
Powerless  hate,  and  ceaseless  pain, 
Gnaw  hi>  heart  and  fire  his  brain : 
He  hath  braved  tlie  powers  on  high* 
And  Ills  j*a!*hness  nmst  abye. 
Till  the  ik'.stined  v».*ars  be  run. 
And  his  tyrant's  euijiiie  done. 

n. 

Where  are  they,  to  whom  waa  given 
The  boon  he  won  from  adverse  heaven? 

Kever  eyo  of  man  hath  viewed 
Sejthia's  tracklaaa  aolitude, 
Never  toot  of  man  can  tread 
On  that  xiiled  moimtain'a  head^ 
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Aad,  if  mA'm  aImI^  pride 

Stood  to  aid  him  at  liis  dde. 

Vain  woald  be  the  wanibr^s  fpear»~ 

ZVIight  of  man  is  weakness  here. 
But  though  human  help  be  vwn 

To  rolieve  or  cud  his  pain, 

Will  not  his  brother-gods  be  nigb 

To  aid  him  in  his  a<:;ony? 

"Where  are  they  ?    T-lieir  time  of  power 

Is  past,  'tis  now  anotlier's  hour : 

The  yods  of  eid  urc  overthrown. 

And  the  Thunderer  reigns  ^one. 

Ill; 

Doth  not  the  ci^thre'e  tpirifc  qaaQP 

Will  not  his  heart,  thoug^h  haughty,  iiilP 
He  yields  not,  though  forsaken,  left; 
Of  aid,  from  man  or  god,  bereft ; 
For  to  his  prophet-soul  is  t^lven 
To  know  the  invsteries  of  heaven. 
His  glanc  e  is  o'er  the  future  cast. 
To  mark  his  triunipli  at  the  last. 
Though  slowly  rolls  the  car  oi  i'ate,  , 
'Twill  crush  the  tyrant  with  its  weight 
His  immortiditj  is  9un,  » 
Hit  natoxe  can  all  patn  endure; 
There  la  no  weakneea  in  his  hcarti 
Ko  shrin^g  from  h»  diwMl  part  t 
Chained  and  alone,  he  darai  ddPf 
The  Monarah  of  Idimfy. 
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CONXTHINING  DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE. 


•  AN  the  who 


hole,  it  WIS  wy  di»- 


TLus  wrtite  a  (  ertain  great  tra- 
Tdler  ftud  hunter,  summing  up  an 
Moount  of  his  pontioii  as  £e  com- 
poMd  himaalf  to  nat  vpon  a  cer- 
tain evening?  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  And  no  doubt  it  must  have 
been  very  disagreeable.  The  iii^ht 
cfAi  and  daxk :  and  tha  in- 


trepid travtUer  had  to  lie  down  to 

sleep  in  the  open  air,  without  even 
a  tree  to  shelter  him.  A  }iea\y 
shower  of  hail  was  falling  ;  each 
iuuldtoue  about  the  bize  of  au  egg. 
The  dark  air  was  occaiuonally  ilS- 
minated  bjr  Ibtkad  liglitiiing»  <tf 
the  most  appalling  aspect :  ana  the 
thunder  wa.s  deafening.  By  vari- 
ous sounds,  heard  in  the  intervals 
af  the  peals,  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  manitf  was  pervaded  by 
wolves,  tigera,  elephants,  wild 
boarjj,  and  serpents.  A  peculiar 
motion,  [K?rceptible  under  a  horse- 
doth  which  was  wrapped  up  to 
lerveas  a  pillow  ap{)eared  to  in- 
dicate tliat  a  snate  was  wriggling 
tbdut  undi  rneath  it.  The  hunter 
had  soiuL'  ground  for  thinking  that 
it  wits  a  very  venomous  one ;  as 
indeed  in  the  morning  it  proved  to 
be :  hot  he  waa  too  tiroa  to  look. 
And  q3eaking  of  the  generaUoon* 
dition  of  matters  upon  tliat  evening, 
the  huiitor  stated,  ^vith  ^reat  mild- 
ness of  language,  that  '  it  was  very 
diittreeable.* 

Most  readers  would  be  disposed 
tfi  «ay.  that  disagreeable  was  hardly 
the  right  word.  \o  doubt,  all 
things  that  are  jjcrilous,  horrible, 
iwfui,  ghastly,  deadly  and  the  lik^ 
ua  disuraeable  too.  Bat  when 
p8  we  the  word  duagreecdtle  by 
itself,  our  meaning  is  understood 
t^'  be,  that  in  calling  the  thing  dis- 
wrreeable,  we  have  said  the  worst 
fi  it  A  long  and  tiresome  sermon 
is  disagreeable:  bnt  a  venomous 
snake  under  your  pillow  passes  be- 
yond being  disagreeable.  To  have 
a  ttxith  stopped,  is  disagreeable  : 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  (though 
nobody  eoold  like  it),  tnuMoenda 
Vuit.  If  a  thinff  be  honible  and 
awful,  yon  woidd  not  say  it  was 
diiagreeablo.  The  greater  inclndes 


the  less :  as  when  a  human  being 
becomas  entitled  to  write  1  ).D. 
after  liis  name,  he  dro^)s  all  men- 
tion of  the  M.  A.  borne  m  preceding 

Let  this  truth  bo  rcinenibored, 
by  such  as  .iJiall  read  tiie  following 
pages.  We  an-  to  think  about  Dis- 
agreeable i  'eople.  Let  it  be  under- 
attMid  ttttt  (speiiking  generally)  wa 
are  to  think  of  people  who  are  no 
worse  than  disagreeable.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  even  i>y  the  mn<t  preju- 
diced, that  nmrderers,  pirates,  slave- 
drivere.  and  burglars,  are  disagree- 
able. The  ont4hroait:  the  poisoner: 
the  sneaking  blackguard  \Vho 
shoots  his  landlord  from  behind  a 
.  hedge :  are  no  doubt  disagreeable 
peoole;  so  very  disagreeable  that 
m  this  country  tne  common  consent 
of  mankind  remove  them  from 
human  society  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  halter.  But  disagreeable 
is  till,  mild  a  word.  Such  i)eople 
are  all  tiiat,  and  a  great  deal  more« 
And  aceoicungly,  they  stand  beyond 
the  range  of  this  dissertation.  We 
are  to  treat  of  folk  who  are  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  not  worse  thiin 
disagreeable.  We  may  sometimes, 
indeed,  overstep  the  bouudarv  line. 
Bnt  it  ia  to  be  nmembared,  that 
thm  are  people  who  in  the  main 
are  good  people,  who  yet  are  ex- 
tremely disa<,'reeable.  And  a  fur- 
ther compiicaiiou  is  introduced 
Into  tha  aafeiiaet  by  the  fact,  that 
aoma  people  who  are  far  from  good, 
are  yet  unquestionably  agreeable. 
You  disapprove  them ;  but  you 
cannot  help  liking  them.  Others, 
agam,  are  substiuitially  good;  yet 
yon  are  angry  with  youxaelf  to  md 
that  yon  cannot  like  them. 

I  take  for  granted  that  all  obser- 
vant human  beings  will  admit  tliat 
in  this  world  there  are  disagree- 
able peoi)le.  Fkobably  the  dimn&> 
tion  which  ptesses  itself  moat 
strongly  upon  our  attention  as  we 
mingle  in  the  society  of  our  fellow- 
men,  is  the  distinction  between 
Mpreeable  people  and  dis;igreeable. 
Theia  an  various  tests,  more  or 
less  important,  which  put  all  man- 
kind to  lidit  and  left  A~ 
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Concerning  DimgretMe  PeopU, 


[August;, 


dMAtm  is  into  rich  and  poor. 

Thomas  Paine,  with  grreat  vehe- 
mence, denied  the  propriety  of  that 
classitication ;  and  declared  that 
lb«  only  Irae  ttui  mmtM  dtntf- 
cation  of  mankind  it  into  nile  aad 
female.  I  have  read  a  story  whose 
author  maintained  that  to  his 
mind,  hy  far  the  most  interesting 
and  thorough  division  of  our  race, 
ii  into  saeh  at  ksro  hmm  hwiftd 
and  such  as  have  not  been  hangod: 
he  himself  belonging'  to  the  fonner 
class.  But  we  all,  more  or  less, 
recognise  and  act  umn  the  great 
classification  of  all  numan  beings 
into  tho  agreeabto  and  tlio  di»* 
agrocalile.  And  we  begin  very 
early  to  recognise  and  act  u]>on  it. 
Very  early  in  life,  the  little  child 
understands  and  feels  the  vast  dif- . 
tenieo  betwom  neople  wbo  ave 
fldbc^  and  people  wno  are  not  nice. 
In  schoolboy  days,  the  first  thing 
settled  as  to  any  now  aoqnaintance, 
man  or  l»*'y,  is  on  which  side  he 
stands  of  the  great  boundary  line. 
It  is  not  g«niiM,not  aoliolaniiip,  not 
wisdom,  not  strength  nor  speed, 
that  fix  the  man's  ]>la('e.  None  of 
these  tilings  is  chiefly  hooked  to: 
the  question  is,  Is  he  agreeable  or 
disagreeable)  And  according  as 
that  question  is  decided,  the  man 
ia  described,  in  the  forcible  laa* 
guai^e  of  youth,  aa  *  a  btick,'  or  aa 
*  a  beast.' 

Vet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
tiiadiTiiion  belnPMtt  tbe  apoeaMa 
and  disagreeable  of  mankind,  is 
one  which  may  be  transcended.  It 
is  a  scratch  on  the  earth:  not  a 
ten-foot  wall.  And  you  will  tind 
men  who  pass  from  one  side  of  it  , 
to  the  other ;  and  backagain ;  pro- ' 
baUy  aerend  times  in  awaik,or 
even  ii^  a  day.  Tliere  arc  people 
whom  you  never  know  where  to 
have,  iiiejr  are  constantly  skip- 
ping from  side  to  nde  of  that  line 
ot  oemarcation  :  or  they  even  walk 
along  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of 
it.  There  are  pe<iple  who  are 
always  disiigreeable  ;  and  dlsiigree- 
able  to  all  men.  There  are  people 
iiho  aie  agreeable  at  aoiaa  tinies, 
and  dieagreeable  at  otihara.  There 
are  people  who  are  agreeable  to 
some  men  anddisagreeanlcto  other 
men.  X  do  not  intend  by  the  last 


luuned  cia.ss,  people  iHm>  inten- 
tionally make  themselves  a^rrecable 
to  a  certain  ])ortion  (»f  the  nice,  to 
which  they  think  it  worth  while 
to  naha  thwilTia  i^reeaMe; 
and  who  do  not  take  that  trouble 
in  the  case  of  the  remainder  of 
humankind.  What  I  mean  is  this: 
that  there  are  jjeojile  who  have 
such  au  affinity  and  sympathy  with 
certain  other  people:  mbo  oo  mk 
oirtain  other  pec^ie :  that  thcgr  ana 
agreeable  to  these  other  people: 
though  perhaps  not  particularly  so 
to  the  race  at  larjge.  And  exceji- 
tional  tastes  and  likings  are  oft^ 
the  strongest  The  thing  yon  like 
enthusiastieaily,  another  man  abso- 
lutely loathes.  The  thiii,^  which 
all  men  like,  is  for  the  mnM  part 
liked  with  a  mild  and  subdued 
liking.  Everybody  likea  good  and 
well-made  band ;  out  nobody  floaa 
into  raptures  over  it.  Few  per- 
sons like  caviare :  but  those  who 
like  it  are  very  fond  of  it.  I  never 
knew  but  one  being  who  liked 
anutard  with  apple-pie :  h«t  ^aft 
solitaiy  nan  ate  it  wHk  winiAtyf 
and  praised  the  ilaffonr  vitii  en* 
thusiasm. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  le^late 
for  every  individual  casa  Every 
rule  must  have  exceptions  hom  it ; 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  resolve 
to  lajr  down  no  more  niles.  There 
may  l)e,  somewhere,  the  man  who 
likes  Mr.  »Suarling :  and  to  that 

man  Mr.  Snarling  wonld  donbtleaa 
be  agreeable.    But  for  practical 

purposcH,  Mr.  Snarling  may  justly 
be  (lesfTibed  as  a  disa^eeahle  m.an, 
if  he  be  disagreeable  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  mortals  out 
^  every  thooaand.  And  with 
Msiiion  sufficient  to  the  ordinary 
Dusiness  of  life,  we  may  say  that 
there  are  i>eopl6  who  are  ttaaftntiaity 
disagreeable. 

^  There  are  people  who  go  through 
life,  leaving  an  unpleiaant  inflnenee 

on  all  whom  they  oome  near.  Yon 

arc  not  at  ynnr  ease  in  their  society. 
You  feel  awkward  and  constrained 
while  with  them.  2'/iat  is  probably 
the  ndldeet  degree  in  the  acale  of 
unpleasantness.  'Shim  arepeof^ 
who  disseminate  a  much  worse  m- 
Uueiicc.  A.«<  the  upas-tree  was  said 
Xo  blight  aii  the  oountiy  round  it^ 
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BO  do  these  disagreeable  folk  pn* 
jttdiciaUjr  affect  the  whole  sur- 

roanding  moral  atmosphere.  They 
chill  all  warmth  of  heart  in  thotud 
Bear  theiu :  they  put  ilowu  auy- 
fting  geomam  or  maguaateoM: 
t^  taggest  unpleasant  thoaghto 
and  a.ss(>ciationH :  they  excite  a 
diverse  and  numerous  array  of  bad 
tafflpers.  The  great  evil  of  dis- 
wreeable  people  lies  in  this :  that 
ti^  tend  poweifiilly  tomkaottMr 
people  diw^iMhla  tag  And  these 
people  are  not  necessarily  l>ad 
people,  though  they  ]«r()duce  a  bad 
eiect.  it  is  not  cerUiin  that  they 
Mgn  to  ba  disagreeable.  There 
are  those  who  do  enteitMll  that 
design;  and  they  always  succeed 
in  carryinfr  it  out.  Nobody  ever 
tried  aiiigently  to  be  disagree:ii»le  ; 
and  iailed.  SSuch  persons  may 
aMbad  iBttel  mch  kaa  annoyance 
ikm  tbay  wishad :  tln^  may  eyan 
fail  of  inflicting  any  pam  whatever 
on  uiher3 :  but  they  make  t hem- 
stives  as  disgusting  a.s  they  could 
desire.  And  in  many  cases,  they 
•DoeMd  m  inflicting  a  good  dCeal  A 
poL  A  very  low,  TUgaiv 
and  uncultivaterl  nature,  may  cause 
much  sutfering  to  a  lofty,  noble, 
and  rehued  one :  particularly  if  the 
Irtter  be  in  a  position  of  depen* 
d«i0»  ar  folQectkia.  A  wretoiad 
hornet  may  maddA  *  noble  horse : 
a  ojntemj'tiMe  mo'jquito  may  de- 
stroy the  night's  re>st  which  would 
have  recruited  a  uobie  brain.  But 
nitfiont  aajr  evil  intenliea:  aooM- 
iBBBSvilktlia  very  kindest  ialiii* 
tion :  there  are  those  who  worry" 
and  torment  you.  It  is  through 
want  of  perception  :  want  of  tact : 
mttsene»s  of  nature :  utter  lack  of 
poww  to  VBdatatand  you.  Were 
yoB  evar  flitthig  in  a  considerable 
company,  a  good  deal  saddened  by 
something  you  did  not  choose  to 
tell  to  any  one,  and  probably  look< 
iK  doll  and  dimiritad  anough : 
M  did  ft  immf  host  or  boatM 
draw  the  attention  of  the  entire 
party  upon  you,  by  earnestly  aufl 
repeateclly  asking  if  you  were  ill, 
if  you  bad  a  headache,  because 
yva  aaoMad  wo  dnliaadaonnlika 
l^inindll  And*  did  that  nersatt 
time  after  time  return  to  the  cliarga, 
till  yott  wookthiiva  iikadto  poaaoa 
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limi  Thare  is  nothing  mora  dis- 
agreeable, and  few  things  more 

ndschievous,  than  a  well-meaning, 
meddling  fool.  And  where  there 
was  uo  special  intention,  good  or 
had,  tomrds  Toimalf ,  yon  lwf« 
known  i»e.)|ik  make  you  imcom- 
fortiible  thix>ugh  the  aiiuple  exhi- 
bition to  you,  and  pressure  uiM>n 
you,  of  their  own  inherent  ilis- 
agreeableness.  You  have  known 
people  after  talking  towhoulbr* 
wldie,  70a  felt  diflgvHtad  with 
evcrj'thing:  and  above  alL  with 
those  people  themselves.  Talking 
to  them,  you  felt  your  moral  nature 
being  riiobad  against  the  grain: 
being  stnng  all  ofer  with  naltkn. 
You  showed  your  new  house  and 
furniture  to  such  a  man  :  and  with 
eagle  eye  he  traced  out  and  pointed 
out  every  scratch  on  your  hue  fresh 
paint,  and  vmf  f»m  in  your  oak 
and  wahnt.  Ha  diowed  you  that 
there  were  corners  of  your  V>ig 
mirrors  that  distort  your  face  :  that 
there  were  bits  of  your  grand 
marbia  mantelpieces  that  might  be 
coq^aotad  aoon  to  aealasway.  Off 
jon  have  knofWMnman  who,  with 
no  evil  intention,  made  it  his  prac- 
tice to  talk  of  you  before  your  face, 
asyuur  other  friends  are  accustomed 
ta  talk  of  yofa  behind  your  baei^ 
It  naad  not  be  said  that  the  residt 
is  anvthing  but  pleasant  *What 
a  fool  you  were.  Smithy  in  saying 
(/off  at  Snooks's  last  night,'  your 
friend  exclaims  when  you  meet  him 

nazt  BMMRiing^    Ton  ware  <inita 

aware,  by  this  time,  that  TR^iat  joa 

n&id  was  foolish  :  but  there  is  some- 
thing gratiuLT  inhearin.i;  your  name 
connected  with  the  unpiejUMVut 
name.  I  would  strtmgljr  advise 
any  man,  who  dosa  not  wish  to  be 
set  down  as  disagreeable,  entirely 
to  break  otf  the  habit  (if  he  lias 
such  a  iiabit)  of  addressing  to  even 
his  htut  friends  any  sentence  bo- 
ginuiug  with  *Whnt  n  fool  yoa 
wim'  Let  ma  offer  the  like  adHot 
as  to  sentenoaa  which  set  out  at 
follows:  'T  say,  Smith,  1  think 
your  brother  Ls  the  greatest  fool  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  iStop  that 
kind  of  thing,  my  Mend;  or  yoa 
may  eoma  to  ba  ohMsed  with  w 
Snarling.  Yon  are  probably  a 
manly  fallow,  and  a  sincere  fxienda 
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and  for  the  eake  ef  Tour  tubstantial 

jsrood  qiialities,  one  would  .stand  a 
xn-at  deaL  But  nver-frankness  is 
disagreeable :  and  if  vou  make 
over-fniikiMes  yuurlaedtiig  dnmo- 
teristic,  of  coume  your  entire  cli»> 
ract«r  will  come  to  be  a  disagree- 
a}>le  one :  and  you  wiU  be  a  die- 
agreeable  person. 

Beaideii  tLe  jieople  \\  ho  are  dis- 
apeefthle  through  lualignaatinteii- 
toen^  and  thraagi^  deficieiMy  of 
eensitivcncss,  there  are  <  >t]ier  people 
who  are  disagreeable  thr<ni;Lih  pure 
ill-luck.  It  is  quite  cettaia  that 
there  are  people  whom  evil  fortune 
doge  tiuoiu^  all  their  life :  wjio 
are  thorougnly  miA  hopelessly  im- 
Itieky.  And  in  no  respect  have  we 
beheld  a  man's  ill-luck  so  persecute 
hiui,  a6  in  the  uiattei*  of  making 
him  (wtthoutihe  elighteel;  efil  fmr* 
pose,  and  even  when  he  ie  moel 
anxious  to  render  himself  agree- 
able\  render  hini"^plf  extremely 
disa;^'reeable.  Of  coui  .-o  there  must 
be  some  measure  of  thoughtless- 
Dees  end  fomtftdnees:  aomeledL 
of  tliat  aociBrcaution  bo  iiidiepeii* 
sable  in  the  complication  of  modem 
society,  which  teaches  a  man  (f^o  to 
s^eak)  to  try  if  the  ice  will  bear 
him  before  venturing  hie  entire 
ireight  upon  it :  about  people  who 
are  unlucky  in  the  way  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  But  doubtless  you 
have  known  persons  who  were 
always  saying  disagreeable  things, 
or  putting  disagreeable  qneetions ; 
either  through  forgetfulness  of 
things  which  they  ought  to  have 
remembered,  or  througli  unhappily 
chancing  on  forl»i(lden  ground. 
You  will  find  a  man,  a  thouj^htlcss 
but  <|iiite  goodHoatuied  man,  begin 
at  a  dinner  taUe  to  idate  a  sue- 
cession  of  stories  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  somebodj^:  while 
somebody's  daughter  is  sitting  op- 
poeite  him.  And  yon  will  find 
the  man  (juite  obtuae  to  all  the 
hints  by  which  the  host  or  hostess 
tries  to  stop  him  ;  and  going  on  to 
particulars  worse  and  worse :  tUl 
iu  terror  of  what  all  this  might 
grow  to,  the  hoeteee  has  to  exclaim, 
'Mr.  Smith,  you  wont  take  a  hint : 
ihaf  is  Mr.  Somebody's  daughter 
sitting  n])|)f(site  you.*  Tt  is  quite 
essential  liiat  any  man,  whose  con- 


consists  mainly  of  ol 
vations  not  at  nl?  t  ^  the  advantage 
of  snm<'  absent  acquaintance,  sluiuld 
cureluiiy  feel  his  way  before  givin|^ 
fall  eoope  to  hia  malioe  and  ^ 
inrention,  in  the  presence  of  any 
general  company.  And  before 
making  any  plaj'fnl  reference  to 
halters,  you  should  be  clear  thfit 
you  are  not  talking  to  a  man  whose 

grandfather  ivaa  hanged.  Nor 
should  yon  Tentofo  anydeprecub* 

torj- remarks  upon  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  unless  you 
are  tolerably  versed  in  the  family 
history  of  those  to  whom  you  are 
tidkmg.  Tou  may  haTe  heard  a 
man  veiy  jocular  upon  lunatic 
asylums, to  another  who  had  several 
brothers  and  sisters  in  one.  And 
though  ill  some  cases,  human  beings 

may  render  themeelTee  disagreeaUe 
thiongh  a  combination  of  circnm- 
stanres  which  really  absolves  them 

from  ail  l)lamc  :  yet,  n<  h  general 
rule,  the  man  who  is  disagreeable 
through  ill-luck  is  at  least  guilty 
of  culpable 


Yon  have  probably,  my  reatler, 
known  people  who  had  the  faculty 
of  making  themselves  extremely 
agreeable.  Ton  have  known  one 
or  two  men  wImh  whenerer  you  met 
them,  conveyed  to  you  by  a  ro» 
niark;ibly  frank  and  genial  manner, 
an  inq)rcs8i<»n  tliat  they  e^tppined 
you  as  one  of  their  best  and  dearest 
nienda.  A  vagne  ide^took  poaae^ 
sion  of  your  nund,  that  the^  liwl 
been  longing  to  sec  yttw  ever  since 
they  saw  you  last:  wliich  in  all 
probability  was  six  or  twelve 
months  previously.  And  dui  iu^ 
all  that  period  it  may  be  n^^aaded 
aa  quite  certain,  that  the  thought 
of  you  had  never  once  entered  their 
mind.  Such  a  uiauncr  has  a  vast 
eti'ect  uiion  young  and  iuexpen- 
cnoed  rolk.  The  inexperienced 
man  fancies  that  this  maimer,  bo 
wonderf idly  frank  and  friendly,  is 
reserved  specially  for  himself :  ;;nd 
it;  a  recognition  of  his  own  special 
excellences.  But  the  man  of 
greater  experience  has  come  to 
suspect  this  manner^  and  to  ne* 
through  it  He  has  discovered  that 
it  is  the  same  to  everybn  ly: 
least,  to  eveiybody  to  wiiom  it  ia 
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thou^bl  voilll  while  to  pqi  it  on. 

And  ho  Tio  more  tliinks  of  arj:nii"?: 
the  cxisteiue  of  any  mrticuhir 
likiug  for  himself,  or  of  auy  par- 
ticular merit  in  himiwtfi  Irom  that 
friendly  manner;  than  he  thinka 
of  believing,  on  a  warm  summer 
day,  that  the  sun  has  a  special 
liking  for  himself,  and  is  looking 
80  beautiful  aud  bri^t  ail  for  him- 
astt.  ItiBiterhai»nivaattoaooaaa 
the  man,  ahrajs  overtlowmif  in 
geniality  upon  everybody  he  meets, 
of  being  an  impostor  or  humbug. 
Perhaps  he  does  feel  an  irrepres- 
sible ^uah  of  love  to  all  his  race : 
bat  why  convey  to  each  individoal 
of  the  race  that  he  lovea  Aias  mom 
than  all  the  others  ? 

Yet  it  is  to  be  admitted,  that  it 
18  always  well  that  a  mau  should 
be  agTMabiii  Flaaaaatneea  ia  al- 
ways a  pleaaing  thing.  And  a 
sensible  man,  seeking  by  honest 
means  to  make  himself  agreeal)le, 
will  generally  succeed  in  making 
himself  agreeable  to  sensible  men. 
But  although  thme  ia  an  impliad 
eompliaMnt,  to  vour  power  it  not 
to  your  personality,  in  the  fact  of 
a  man's  talking  pains  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  you ;  it  is  cerlaiu 
Uiat  £b  may  try  to  make  himaeif 
so  bv  means  of  which  the  upshot 
will  be,  to  make  him  intensely  dis- 
a^rrt't  aide.  You  know  the  fawning, 
sneaking  manner  which  an  occa- 
ttioual  shopkeeper  adoi)ts.  It  is 
moat  diaayecaMo  to  right-thinking 
people.  Let  him  remember  that 
ne  is  also  a  man  :  <ind  let  his  man- 
ner be  manly  as  well  as  civil.  It 
is  au  awful  aud  humiliatiug  sight, 
a  mau  who  is  always  squeezinff 
lunaelf  together  like  a  whinpea 
dofi  wribioaver  you  speak  to  nun : 
gnnning  and  bowing :  and  (in  a 
mural  ^n.se)  wriggling  about  before 
you  on  the  earth,  aud  begging  you 
to  wipe  yonrlbet  on  hia  head.  Yon 
Cttmot  helpthinkinij;  that  the  sneak 
would  be  a  tyrant  it  he  had  the  op- 
portunity. It  is  pleasant  to  find 
people  in  the  humblest  position, 
blending  a  manly  iudependence  of 
dameanoor  with  the  raflmrd  justly 
due  to  thoae  nlaoad  hgf  rrovidence 
farther  up  tne  social  scale.  Yet 
dcmbtless  there  are  \)er8tms  to 
whom  the  sneakiest  manner  ia 


agreeable:  who  enjoy  the  flattery 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  wretched 
toady  who  is  always  ready  to  tell 
them  that  tiiey  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful, graceful ,  witty,  wall-inliDnned, 
aristocratic  looking,  and  generally- 
beloved,  of  the  human  race.  You 
must  remember  that  it  de)»onds 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  a 
mau  himself,  whether  any  particu- 
lar demeanonr  shall  be  agreeaUa 
to  him  or  not  And  yon  know  well 
that  a  cringing,  toadying  manner, 
which  wonld  nc  thoroughly  dis- 
gusting to  a  person  of  sense,  may 
be  extremely  agreeable  and  de- 
Uffhtful  to  a  ael^conoeited  idiots 
Was  there  not  an  idiotic  monarch, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  when  his 
courtiers,  in  sju  aking  to  liim,  af- 
fected to  veil  their  eyes  with  their 
handi^  aa  nnal^  to  Mar  tho  inavf- 
lerahle  effulgence  of  his  eonnte- 
nance?  AncTwould  not  a  monarch 
of  sense  have  been  ready  to  kick 
the  people  who  thus  treated  him 
like  a  fuoll  Aud  eveiy  one  has 
obaarved  that  than  are  silly  woman 
who  are  mnoh  gratified  if  ooarM 
and  fulsome  compliments  upon 
their  personal  appearance,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  grossly  in- 
aultiug  by  a  woman  of  sense.  You 
Bii^  have  heard  of  country  gentle- 
men, of  Radical  politics,  who  had 
seldom  wandered  beyond  their  pa- 
ternal acres  (by  their  [)aternal  acres 
I  mean  the  acres  they  had  recently 
bought),  and  who  iiad  tiiere  grown 
into  n  fixed  belief  that  they  were 
among  the  nobl(  st  and  mightiest  ()f 
the  earth  ;  whothou;;lit  their  parish 
clergyman  au  iigrecable  man  if  he 
▼oted  at  the  county  election  for 
the  .  candidate  they  supported, 
though  that  eaadidate's  politics 
wore  directly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  parson.  These  individuals,  of 
course,  would  hold  their  clergyman 
as  n  diaagreeable  man,  if  he  hM 
by  his  own  principles:  and  quite 
declined  to  take  their  wishes  into 
account  in  exercising  the  trust  of 
the  franchise.  Now  of  course  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  right 
fselhig^  wonld  regard  the  paraonaa 
a  turncoat  and  aneak,  who  ahonld 
thus  deny  his  convictions.  Yes : 
there  is  no  doubt  that  you  may 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  uuwor- 
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thy  folk,  unworthy  means.  A 
late  notonoos  MicqiUB  dedsred 
on  his  dying  bed, tkat* two-legged 
animal,  of  human  pntenaoBi,  who 

hail  acted  as  his  valet,  and  ha<l 
aided  that  lioarv  reprobate  in  the 
gratification  of  ma  peculiar  tastes, 
WM'aneBoeUeotBMD.'  And  jos 
may  iwMmber  Iiow  Burke  said 
tliat  as  we  learn  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Kussell  made  himself  very  agree- 
able to  I  lenry  the  Kighth,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  ^£r.  Eussell 
mm  himself  (in  a  hamUe  demi) 
something  like  his  master.  Pro- 
bably to  most  right-minded  men, 
the  fact  that  a  man  was  5ifn*eeal)le 
to  lieury  the  i^ghtb,  or  to  the 
Karqnie  in  qnaiitioii, » to  Belud. 
Beebsbab,  or  ApoUjFon,  wonld  tend 
to  make  tliat  man  remarkably  dis- 
af(reeaMe.    And  let  the  reatler  re- 
niember  the  ;,aiardcd  way  in  which 
the  writer  laid  down  lus  general 
piineii^  «•  to  plajwatpiM  of 
charactflT  and  dmmmour,  I  said 
that  a  sensible  man,  seeking  by 
honest  means  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  A'ill  generally  succeed  in 
making  himself  agieeabla  to  ten- 
sible  men.    I  wclnde  from  the 
class  of  men  to*bo  esteemed  agree- 
able,  those  who  would  disirust  all 
but  fools  or  blackguards.  I  exclude 
^arsous  who  express  heretical  views 
in  thodogy,  in  tke  pnmm  of  » 
patron  known  to  be  A  free-thinker. 
1  exclude  men  who  do  great  folk  s 
dirty  work,    I  ex<dude  all  toad- 
eaters,  sneaks,  flatterers,  and  fawn- 
iug  impostors :  from  the  schoolbov 
wbo  toinkt  to  gain  his  masters 
laTOor  by  'vnduntuily  beariu*?  tales 
of  his  companions,  uji  to  the  bishop 
who  dechired  that  he  rt.',L'arded  it 
not  merely  as  a  constitutiuuai  prin- 
ciple but  as  an  eHiioal  frust,  that 
the  King  could  do  no  wrong :  and 
the  other  bishop  who  declared  that 
the  rcjison  why  George  the  Second 
died,  was  that  this  world  wjis  not 
good  enough  for  him^  aud  it  was 
neoeasafy  to  transfer  bun  to  heafen 
that  he  might  be  the  ri^  man  ia 
the  right  j  'lace.   Such  }>ersons  may 
succeed    in    making  tliemselves 
agreeable  to  the  man  with  whom 
they  desire  to  ingratiate  themselves, 
provided  that  man  be  *  fool  or  a 
knave;  bat  tbey  assmtdly  rendsr 


themselves  disaMSable,  not  to  say 
imiluig,  to  au  boMoi  beiipi 

viMse  l^ood  opinion  is  woilik  mi 
possessmg.   And  though  any  one 

who  is  not  a  fool  will  generally 
make  himself  agreeable  to  i"»eople 
of  ordinary  temper  aud  nervous 
syrtaem  if  be  wiAea to  do  ao  ;  Hie 
to  be  remembered  that  too  intru- 
sive  attempts  to  be  agreeable  often 
make  a  man  very  disagrceiible : 
and  likewise,  tliat  a  man  is  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable  if  yon  see  that 
Iw  is  trying  by  managwg  and  hu- 
mouring yon  to  m^e  himself 
agreeable  to  you.  T  mean,  if  yon 
can  see  that  lie  is  smootlnnir  you 
down,  and  agreeing  with  you,  and 
trying  to  get  you  on  your  Uind 
side,  as  if  no  thought  yon  a  bnbj 
or  a  lunatic.  And  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  W(»rld,  between 
the  frank  hearty  wish  in  man  or 
woman  to  be  agreeable;  and  tliis 
dipioantic  and  indireot  way.  No 

Man  likes  to  tfatnk  that  be  is  being 

managed  as  Mr.  Rarev  might 
manaL'e  an  unbroken  colt.  And 
thougli  many  human  beings  must 
in  frict  be  thus  managed :  though  a 
person  of  a  nolsnt  or  a  sullen  teoH 
par,  or  of  a  wrong  bead,  or  of  out- 
rageous vanity,  or  of  invincible 
prejudices,  must  be  managed  very 
much  lis  you  woidd  manage  a  luna- 
tie  (being,  in  tKi,  lemoved  from 
perfect  samly ttpoil tiiese  points): 
still,  they  must  never  be  allowed 
to  tlisceru  that  they  nre  being 
managed  ;  or  the  charm  will  fail  at 
once,  I  confess,  for  myself,  that  I 
am  no  beliofer  in  the  silcacj  of 
diplomacy  and  indirect  wa^  in 
dealing  with  one's  fellow-creatures. 
I  believe  that  a  manly,  candid, 
straightforward  course  is  always 
the  bestb  T^eat  people  in  a  per- 
fieliy-ftmik  manner:  with  fnmk- 
ness  not  put  on,  but  real:  and  yoK 
will  be  agreeable  to  most  of  tlio^e 
to  whom  you  would  desire  to  be 
so. 

My  ireadar,  I  aai  now-  about  to 
tdl  yon  of  csrtaiw  sorts  of  hraoaii 

beings,  who  appear  to  me  as  worthy 
of  being  ranked  am(»iig  disagree- 
able people.  1  do  not  pretend  to 
give  you  an  exhaustive  catalogue 
of  such.  Donblieis  yon  hare  your 
own  biaAbossts,yo«  own  special 
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aversions.  wMch  Lave  for  you  a 
disagreeaolcness  beyond  tlie  under- 
standinK  or  sym^thy  <^  othem. 
Nor  dol  make  quite  sure  thAt  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  all  the  views 
which  1  am  going  to  set  forth.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  you  may 
regud  «B  nery  nice  people,  or  erea 
M  quite  fcarin«iing  and  aitliialling 
people,  eotain  people  whom  I  re- 
gard as  intensely  disagreeable. 
Let  mu  be^jan  with  an  order  of 
human  bein^s^  as  to  which  I  do 
Mi  aaqMcl  eveiy  one  who  retds 
this  page  to  go  along  inih.  me : 
thou;?h  I  do  not  know  any  opmion 
which  I  hold  more  resolutely  than 
that  which  I  am  about  to  expresH. 

We  all  understand  the  kind  of 
fldog  which  ia  meant  by  peopla 
idkolalk  iiiMutetdar  ChrutianUy, 
B  is  certainly  a  noble  and  excellent 
tking  t«  make  people  discern  tliat 
a  good  Christian  need  not  be  a  muff 
(pardon  the  slang  term :  there  ia  no 
oUier  that  would  bring  out  mj 
meaning).  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
niake  it  plain  that  manliness  and 
(la.sli  may  co-exist  with  pure  mo- 
rality and  sincere  piety.  It  is  a 
ina  thing  io  make  yoimg  fBUoini 
comprehend  that  there  is  nothing 
fine  and  manly  in  being  bad;  and 
nothing  unmanly  in  bein^,'  i^ood. 
And  in  this  view,  it  is  iiupossible 
to  value  too  higldy  such  characters 
and  soek  Inographiea  aa  thoae  of 
HocUon  of  Hodson's  HoM  and  ol 
Captain  Hedley^  Vicars.  It  is  a 
splendid  combmation,  i>luck  and 
aaritig  in  their  highest-degree,  with 
an  nnaffected  and  earnest  re^^ard  to 
nligion  jnd  religious  duties :  iii 
short,  muscularity  with  Christi- 
snity.  A  man  consists  of  body  and 
ami:  and  b«>t]i  would  l)e  in  tlieir 
ideal  perfection,  if  the  soul  were 
deddedly  Ghriafian,  and  the  body 
decidedly  ranaeular. 

But  there  are  f(»lk  whose  admi- 
ration of  the  muscularity  is  very 
great;  but  whose  regard  for  the 
Christiiinity  is  very  small  They 
are  captivated  br  the  dash  ana 
glitter  of  physical  plttck :  they  arc 
quite  content  to  accept  it  without 
any  Christianity  ;  and  even  without 
the  most  ordinary  morality  and 
dieency.  They  appear,  indeady  to 
ttiak  thai  tM  gnadenr  tlM 


character  is  increased,  by  the  com- 
bination of  thorough  blackguardism 
with  high  physical  qoatifeatiofia : 
their  gcjspel,  in  shorty  may  be  aaid 
to  be  that  of  Unchn.<fi>in  Mustcu^ 
Utritff,  And  you  will  tind  various 
books  in  which  the  hero  is  such  a 
man :  and  while  the  writer  of  the 
book  frankly  adadta  that  he  is  in 
strict  morality  an  extremely  bad 
man,  the  wnter  stiU  recals  his 
doings  with  such  manifest  gusto 
and  sympathy,  and  takes  such  pains 
to  make  him  agreeable  on  the 
whole,  and  relates  with  such  ap- 

Eroval  the  admiration  which  ein])ty- 
eaded  idiots  express  for  him  when 
he  has  jumped  his  horse  over  some 
very  jwrilous  fence  or  thrashed 
aome  insolent  tenoMr,  that  it  ia 
painfully  apparent  what  is  the 
writers  ideal  of  a  grand  and  im- 
posiuo'  chanicter.  You  know  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  the  hero  of 
aome  novels :  the  mnsooUff  blaek- 
gnavd:  and  you  remember  what 
are  his  unfading  characteristics. 
He  has  a  deep  chest.  He  has  huge 
arms  and  limbs :  the  muscles  being  . 
knotted.  He  has  an  immense 
MOHMtaehe.  He  haa  (Qod  knowe 
irtxfi  a  serene  contempt  for  otdi* 
nary  mortals.  He  is  always  grow« 
in^'  l>lack  with  fury,  an<l  buHying 
weak  men.  On  such  occasions,  his 
lips  may  be  observed  to  be  twisted 
into  an  e?il  sneer.  He  ia  aaednoer 
Mid  liar:  he  has  mined  variont 
women,  and  had  special  facilities 
for  becoming  aequaiuted  with  the 
rottenness  of  society :  and  occa- 
aionally  he  expresses,  in  language 
of  the  moat  proftne,  not  to  aa^ 
blasphemous  character,  a  momen- 
tary regret  for  having  done  so  much 
harm;  such  as  the  Devil  might 
sentimentally  have  expressed  when 
ha  had  aoeoMded  in  mialeadingoov 
fint  parenta.  Of  course,  he  neTer 
pays  traflesmen  for  the  thin^js  with 
which  they  supply  him.  He  can 
drink  an  enormous  quantity  of 
wine  without  his  head  becoming 
affected.  He  looks  down  with 
entire  disregard  on  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  as  made  for  inferior 
beings.  As  for  any  worthy  moral 
quality :  as  for  anything  beyond  a 
certain  pictnieeqim  bmtali^  and 
bolMocdiaKegHaofdaBgar:  not» 
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trace  of  sneih  a  tluu^  urn  be  found 
about  him. 
We  all  know,ol  eoiine,tlMitsiieh 

a  person,  though  not  uncommon  in 
novels,  ver>'  rarely  occurs  in  real 
life :  and  if  he  occur  at  all,  it  is 
with  his  ideal perfectiuiis  very  much 
toned  down.  In  actual  life,  such  a 
hero  would  become  known  in  the 
Insolvent  Court,  and  would  fre- 
quently appear  before  the  police 
magistrates.  He  would  eventually 
become  a  billiard-marker:  aud 
might  ultimately  be  hangea,  with 
general  approval  If  the  man,  in 
his  undipped  proportions,  did  ac- 
tually exist,  it  would  be  rigiit  that 
a  combioatiou  should  be  formed  to 
wipe  him  oat  of  ereafcbn.  He 
should  be  put  down:  aa  you  would 
put  dowu  a  tiger  or  a  rattlesnake 
if  fotind  at  liberty  somewhere  in 
the  Midland  Counties.  A  more 
hateful  character,  to  all  who  pos- 
sess a  gfiin  of  moral  disoemmeoL 
eonld  not  even  be  imagined.  And 
it  need  not  be  shown,  that  the 
conception  of  such  a  character  is 
worthy  only  of  a  baby.  However 
many  years  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately and  admiringly  delineates 
such  a  person  may  nave  lived  in 
tlii-?  world,  intellectually  he  cannot 
bo  more  than  about  seven  years  old. 
Aud  uone  but  caht-s  the  most 
immature  can  possibly  syaipatluse 
with  him.  Tet  if  there  were  not 
many  silly  persons  to  whom  such  a 
character  is  agreeable,  such  a  clia 
racter  would  not  be  i»ortrayed. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  a  siu^le 
exhibition  of  strengtb  or  darmg 
will  to  some  minds  be  the  com- 
pendium of  all  good  qualities :  or 
(more  accurately  speiiking)  the 
equivalent  for  them.  A  muscular 
blackguard  clears  a  high  Ibnoe :  he 
does  precisely  thal»  neither  more 
nor  less.  And  upon  the  strength 
of  that  single  achievement,  the 
servants  at  the  house  whire  he  is 
visitiu2  dccliire  that  they  would 
follow  nim  over  the  woru).  And 
yon  may  find  various  young  women, 
and  various  women  who  wish  to 
pass  for  young,  who  would  profess, 
and  perhaps  actually  feel,  a  like 
enthusiasm  for  the  muscular  black- 
guard, loonfess  thatleannotfind 
words  strong  enough  to  eacpress  my 


contempt  and  abhorrence  for  the 
theory  of  life  and  ettsrseter  wfaicli 

is  assumed  by  the  writers  who 
describe  snob  blackguards,  and  by 

the  fools  who  admire  them.  Ana 
thou,t,'h  very  far  from  sayinir  or 
thinking  that  tiic  kind  oi  liuiuau 
being  who  baa  been  described.  Is 
no  worse  than  disagreeable,  I  assert 
with  entire  confidence  that  to  all 
right-think  in  „^  men,  he  is  more  dis- 
agreeable than  almost  any  other 
kind  of  huuKiu  being.  And  I  do 
not  know  any  single  lesson  ;rou 
could  instil  into  a  yoafefaM  muid» 
which  would  be  so  mischievous,  aa 
the  lesson  that  the  muscular  V>lack- 
guard  should  be  regarded  with  auy 
other  feelinff  than  that  of  pure 
loathing  ana  disgust.  But  let  US 
have  done  with  him.  I  cannot 
think  of  the  books  which  delineate 
him,  and  ask  you  to  admire  him, 
without  iudiguation  more  bitter 
than  I  wish  to  feel  in  writing  snch 
a  i>age. 

And  ])assing  to  the  consideration 
of  human  beings  who  though  dis- 
agreeable, are  good  in  the  main ;  it 
may  be  laid  down,  as  a  geuend 
principle,  that  any  person,  however 
good,  is  disagreeable,  from  whom 
vou  feel  it  a  relief  to  get  awaj'.  We 
iiave  all  known  jieople,  tiioronu^dy 
estimable,  and  wiiom  you  could  uut 
but  respect,  in  whoee  presenee  it 
was  inyxMble  to  feel  at  ease ;  and 
whose  absence  was  felt  as  the  with- 
drawal of  a  sense  of  constraint  of 
the  most  ojipressive  kind.  And 
this  va^ue,  uncomfortable  iuiiueucc, 
which  breathes  from  some  men,  is 
PjToduced  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times it  is  the  result  of  mere  stiff- 
ness and  awkwardness  of  manner: 
aud  there  are  men  whose  stitiness 
and  awkwardness  of  manner  are 
such  as  would  freeze  the  most 
genial  and  silence  the  frankest 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  ign<nanoe 
of  social  rules  and  i)roprieties : 
sometimes  from  incapacity  to  take, 
or  even  to  compreoend,  a  joke. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  peU 
todness  of  nature,  which  keeps  you 
ever  in  fear  that  otfence  may  be 
tiikeu  at  the  most  innocent  word  or 
act.  Sometimes  it  comes  of  a  pre- 
posterous sense  of  his  own  atsncung 
and  importsnoe,  ensling  in  a  man 
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whose  standing  and  importaiirc  are 
vcn-  sniall.  It  is  quite  Avondorfiil 
what  vory  crreat  folk,  ven'  little 
folk  will  soiiu'tinios  faucy  tliem- 
seWes  to  be.  The  present  writer 
hu  had  little  opportunity  of  oon- 
mnog  with  men  of  great  rank  and 
j)ower.  Yt't  he  has;  conversed  with 
certain  Tn*  n  of  the  very  greatest : 
and  he  can  say  sincerely  that  ho 
has  found  head-stewarda  to  be  much 
more  dignified  men  than  diikee: 
and  par  >!:^  of  no  earthly  reputa- 
tion, and  of  ve^^'  limited  means,  to 
be  iiiKnitely  more  stuck-np  tlian 
archbishops.  And  though  at  hr^t 
the  airs  01  stack-up  small  men  m 
amaatngiy  ridicnlous,  and  so  rather 
amiLsing;  they  speedily  become  so 
hritating,  that  the  men  who  exhibit 
them  cannot  be  classed  otherwise 
tiian  with  the  disagreeable  of  the 
earth. 

Few  people  are  more  disagreeable 
than  the  man  who  (you  know)  is, 
while  you  are  conversing  with  him, 
taking  a  mental  estimate  of  vou ; 
■ore  particnlariy  of  the  wamimm 
of  yonr  doctrinal  Tiews :  with  tiie 
intention  of  showing  you  up  if  you 
be  wnng,  and  of  inventin;?  or  mis- 
representing something  to  yonr 
prejudice  if  vou  be  right.  When- 
•myon  find  any  man  trying  (in  % 
Bonu  sense)  to  tnit  you  oi^  and 
examine  your  paces,  and  pronounce 
upon  your  general  s(»undness;  there 
are  two  courses  you  may  follow. 
The  one  is,  severelv  to  shut  him 
ip ;  and  sternly  make  him  under- 
ft»d  that  you  don't  choose  to  be 
inspected  by  him.  Show  him  that 
you  will  not  exhibit  for  his  ap- 
proval your  particular  views  about 
the  Papacy,  or  abont  Moral  In- 
abihty,  or  about  Felagianism  or  the 
Patripassian  heresy.  Iiulicate  that 
you  will  nf)t  be  pumped  :  and  you 
may  convey,  in  a  kindly  and  jiolite 
way,  that  you  really  don't  care  a 
nuh  what  he  thhiks  of  you.  The 
other  course  is,  with  deep  solemnity 
and  an  unchanged  countenance^  to 
horrify  your  inspector  l>y  avowing 
the  most  fearful  views.  Tell  him 
that  on  long  reflection,  you  are 
prepared  to  adrocate  the  revival  of 
Cannibalism.  Say  that  probably 
J^omething  may  be  said  for  Poly- 
gamy.  1  )etend  the  Tliug.s,  and  say 

Vol.  lxvl  no.  cccxcii. 


something  for Mnmbo  Jumbo.  End 
by  saying  that  no  doubt  black  is 
white,  and  twice  ten  are  fifty.  Or 
a  third  way  of  meeting  such  a  man, 
is  suddenly  to  turn  upon  hini.  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  a  brier  and 
Incid  acconnt  of  the  views  he  is 
condemning.  Ask  him  to  tell  you 
what  are  the  theological  pecu- 
liarities of  Bunsen ;  and  what  is 
tiie  exact  teaching  of  Mr.  Manrice. 
He  does  not  know,  yon  may  be 
tolerably  sure.  In  the  case  of  tho 
latter  eminent  man,  T  never  met; 
anyl)ody  whodidkn(»w  :  and  I  l.ave 
the  hrmest  belief  that  he  does  not 
know  himself.  I  was  told,  lately, 
of  an  eminent  foraigner,  who  came  . 
to  Britain  to  promote  a  certain 
public  end.  For  its  promotion,  the 
eminent  man  wished  to  conciliate 
the  sympathies  of  a  certain  small 
dass  of  religionists.  He  procored 
an  introduction  to  a  leadmg  man 
among  them ;  a  good,  but  very 
stupid  and  selt^conceited  man.  This 
man  entered  into  ttdk  with  the 
eminent  foreigner ;  and  ranged  oyer 
a  multitude  of  topics,  political  and 
religious.  And  at  an  hours  end 
the  foreigner  was  astonished  by  the 
good  but  stupid  man  suddenly  ex- 
claiming :  *  ^  ow,  sir,  I  have  been 
leekoniug  you  up:  yon  wont  do: 
yim  ara  a'-^no  matter  what.  It 
was  something  that  had  nothing 
earthly  to  do  with  the  end  to  bo 
promoted.  The  religious  denui- 
ffogue  had  been  trotting  out  tho 
foreigner ;  and  he  had  fonnd  him 
unsound.  The  religious  demagogue 
belonged  to  a  petty  sect,  no  doubt : 
and  he  was  trying  for  his 
wretched  little  Shibboleth.  But 
you  may  have  seen  the  Uke,  even 
with  leading  men  in  National 
Churches.  And  I  have  seen  a  pert 
little  whippersnapi)er  ask  a  vene- 
rable clergyman  what  he  thought  of 
a  certain  outrageous  lay-preacher  ; 
and  receive  the  clergyman's  rc;  ly 
that  he  thought  most  unfavourably 
of  many  of  the  lay-preachers  do- 
ings, with  a  self-conceited  smirk 
that  seemed  to  .say  to  the  venerable 
dergyman,  *  I  have  been  reckoning 
you  uj) :  \  ou  wont  do.* 

People  whom  you  cannot  get  to 
attcn(l  to  you  when  you  t.dk  to 
them,  are  disagreeable.   There  are 
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men  whom  yon  feel  it  ia  vain  to 
8|K'ak  to  :  whether  you  are  men- 
ti«»uing  facts,  or  stating  arguments. 
AU  the  while  yuu  are  speaking, 
they  are  tlwnliing  of  wluit  ihisf  u% 
ibmxmAm  to  nj  next  There  k  m 
strong  cnn-ent.  .is  it  wore,  setting 
outward  from  their  minds  ;  audit 
prevents  what  yuu  say  from  getting 
m.  Toa  know,  if  »  pipe  be  fall  0} 
water,  running  ifcmigly  oneviTVSfe 
is  vain  to  tiiink  to  push  in  a  streMi 
nmning  tlie  other  way.  You  can- 
not jxet  at  their  Jittention.  You 
camiut  get  at  the  uuick  of  their 
BMiilel  mmmmMUL  it  is  not  tlM 
dull  of  hearing  whom  it  is  haidMl 
to  get  to  hear :  it  is  rather  the  man 
who  is  roaring  out  himself,  and  so 
who  cannot  attend  to  anything  elne. 
Now  this  is  provoking.  It  is  a 
moctifyiiig  indicatioii  A  the  littk 
importa&oe  thatis  attacMLtowiH* 
wc  are  sayincr :  and  there  is  some- 
thiiijj:  of  the  irritation  that  is  pro- 
duced iu  the  living  being  by  cou- 
iending  with  the  pasatt  mniitMMa 
of  inert  mattei;  j&nd  there  is  sqom- 
ihing  provoking  ereii  in  the  out- 
ward si^rns  tliat  the  mind  is  in  a 
non-receptive  state.  You  remember 
the  eye  that  is  looking  beyond  you : 
the  gm  tiiflt  it  not  at  $afmag 
fumy  in  what  jtm  :  the  occfr- 
sioiial  in  articulate  sounds  that  are 
put  in  at  the  close  of  your  sentences, 
as  if  to  delude  you  with  a  show  of 
attention.  The  non-receptive  mind 
is  occasionally  found  in  clever  men : 
but  the  men  who  exhibit  it  ace  in- 
variably very  conceited.  They  can 
think  <if  nothinq:  but  themselves. 
And  you  may  tiud  the  last-nameii 
duHracterittie  strongly  developed, 
«?en  in  men  with  gray  hair,  1^ 
ought  to  have  learned  better 
throutrh  the  experience  of  a  pretty 
*  lon.cr  lif".  There  are  other  minds 
which  are  very  receptive.  They 

aeem  to  have  a  itrong  poww  of 

suction.    They  take  in,  very  de» 

cidedly,  all  that  is  said  U)  them. 
The  best  mind,  of  course,  is  tliat 
which  combines  both  charac- 
teristics :  which  is  strongly  recep- 
tive when  it  oogfat  to  be  receiving ; 
and  which  gives  out  strongly  when 
it  ought  to  be  giving  out.  The 
povr'cr  of  receptivity  is  greatly  in- 
crea;>ed  by  habit.    I  remember 


feelincr  awe-stricken  by  the  intense 
attention  with  which  a  very  great 
Judge  w;u3  wont,  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, to  lihieu  to  ail  that  was 
flMd  to  hiai.  It  was  the  habit  of 
tbc^jodgmsnt-seat,  acquired  throQ^ 
many  years  of  listening,  with  every 
faculty  awake,  to  the  arg:uuients 
addressed  to  inm.  But  when  you 
began  to  make  some  statement  to 
him,  it  was  positivelv  alarming  to 
see  him  look  vou  full  in  the  face, 
and  listen  with  inconceivable  fixed- 
ness of  attention  to  all  you  said. 
You  could  uot  help  leeiiug  that 
mUj  tha  fluftll  nnark  yon  had  to 
BOt  worth  that  great 


mind'?:  frnisping  it  so  intently,  as 
he  migiit  have  gras]»ed  an  jir^u- 
ment  by  Follett.  The  mind  was 
intensely  receptive,  when  it  was 
lootmi^ataU.  But  I  noMinbor, 
too,  that  when  the  gMt^  Jndgo 
began  to  speak,  then  his  mind  was 
(so  to  speak)  streaming  out  :  and 
he  was  particularly  im^>atieut  of 
liMltfnnon.  or  interruption  ;  and 
partipolariy  non-rece|»trfa  of  tokj^ 
thing  that  aught  be  soggested  to 
him. 

Itis  extremely  disagreeable  wlien 
a  vulgar  fellow,  whom  you  haidiy 
ksowy  addvesses  you  by^  your  onr- 
wmie  with  great  foniliarity  of 

manner.  Antl  such  a  person  will 
take  no  hint  that  he  is  disagree- 
able :  however  stifl',  and  however 
formally  polite,  you  may  take  paina 
to  be  to  him.  It  is  dissgreeahio 
when  persons,  with  whom  you  havo 
no  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy, persist  in  putting  many 
questions  to  you  as  to  your  private 
eoneenis:  saeh  as  yo«r  annual 
income  and  expenditure,  and  tte 
like.  X< )  doubt,  it  is  both  pleaaaat 
and  pr(»tiuible  for  people  who  are 
not  rich,  to  compare  notes  on  these 
matters  with  some  frank  and  hea  rty 
ftiend,  whose  mesas  and  outgoings 
an  nuich  tlie  same  as  their  own. 
I  do  not  think  of  such  a  case  :  but 
of  the  prying  curiosity  of  i)ersous 
who  have  no  right  to  pry :  and  who, 
very  generally,  while  diligently 
prying  into  your  albin,  take  special 
care  not  to  take  yon  into  their  con- 
tidence.  Such  people,  too,  wliile 
making  a  ]>retenee  of  revealin^^  to 
you  ail  theii'  secrets,  will  olteu  teU 
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*Y«rjnMtt  ixntion  of  tUem,  and 
sake  various  statements  which  you 
at  the  time  are  quite  aware  are  not 
true.  There  are  not  many  thin^^si 
move  disagreeable   than  a  very 

^pmmmitt  what  her  opinion  ii 
worth,  expresses  it  with  entire  con- 
fidence unon  many  subjects  of 
vliich  she  kuowij  nothing  whatever, 
nd  as  to  whioh  she  is  wholly  in- 
captable  of  judging.  Andtheaelf- 
aatisfied  and  confident  air  witli 
which  she  settles  the  most  diflBcult 
questions,  and  ])ronounces  uu- 
uvourable  judguieut  upon  people 

tjttn  herself,  is  m  insnffeiably  ir- 

ritatiiit,'  j>hennmenon.  It  is  a  sin- 
^hir  fact,  that  the  pef)]ile  T  have 
in  view  iuvariaVdy  com])iiie  extreme 
Ugliness  with  spitei'uliic^b  and  self- 

partioalar  inquiries  of  joa  at  to 
seme  near  relative  of  your  own  : 
and  will  add,  with  a  malicious  and 
horribly  ugly  expression  of  face, 
that  she  is  glad  to  hear  how  «isry 
wuh  imprvvei  fmar  rdalive  now 
is.  She  will  reneat  the  sentence 
several  times,  laying  great  em- 
phasis and  Hignilicance  upon  the 
verg  muc/i  improved.    Of  course, 


who  may  bt  present,  is  that  your 
relative  must  in  former  days  have 
been  an  extremely  bad  fellow.  The 
fact  probably  is,  that  he  ha,s  always, 
iwui  and  boy,  been  particulaidy 
vtlUwhiired;  and  that  mlly  yo« 
were  not  awan  thai  lie  aaeded  any 
special  improvement :  save  indeed 
ill  tlie  hen>e  that  every  human  being 
uught  be  and  ought  to  be  a  great 
MbeltertluuiheiBL 

Peop]  e  w  ho  afe  alvagm  ^fapcNoinflf 
about  their  own  iniportanoe,  and 
the  value  of  their  own  possessions, 
are  disiigreeable.  We  all  know 
wefei  people:  and  they  are  made 
BMne  Mirtalin^  by  the  fiMt,  tbat 
thdr  boasting  is  aunost  invariab^ 
a'osurd  and  false.  I  do  not  mean 
e*!iiv<illy  false,  but  h);j:ieaLly  false, 
lor  doubtless,  in  many  cases, 
hawui  bnngs  honestly  think  them- 
Hifwaiid  tbeir  poflseanMiaaa  muoh 
better  than  other  men  and  their 
possesions  ;  as  they  say  they  do. 
If  thirty  familH»  oompoae  the  beet 
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little  eountry  town,  yon 

may  l>e  sure  that  each  of  the  thirty 
families  in  its  secret  soul  looks 
down  upon  the  other  twenty-nine  ; 
and  fancies  that  it  stands  on  & 
totally dilfewnt lefeL  Andklia 
kind  anrmjuupt  of  ProvideMo^ 
that  a  man's  own  children,  horses, 
house,  and  t*ther  i)ossessions,  are  so 
much  more  interesting  to  liimsclf 
than  are  the  children,  horses,  and 
hflmaee  ef  4>ther  men,  that  he  oatt 
readily  persuade  himself  that  thegr 
are  as  much  better  in  fact,  jis  they 
are  more  interesting  to  his  personal 
feeling.  But  it  is  provoking  when 
a  maa  ia  alwaya  obtvoding  on  you 
bow  highly  he  estinuites  his  Oim 
belongings,  and  liow  nmch  better 
than  yours  he  thinks  them,  even 
when  this  is  done  in  idl  honesty 
and  simplicity :  and  it  is  iufuriatiiis 
wlMtt  a  man  keepa  oonatantly  tel£ 
ing  you  things  whiak h^kmaHntn 

not  true,  as  to  the  predonsness  and 
excellence  of  thv  gifts  with  which 
fortune  h;Ls  endowed  him.  You 
fael  angry  when  a  man,  who  haa 
lately  bought  a  houee,  one  ia  a 
square  containing  fifty,  alias  nearly 
as  possil)ie  alike,  tells  you  with  an 
air  of  conhdence  tliat  he  ha,s  got 
the  linest  hou^e  in  bet  »tland,  or  in 
England,  as  tiM  eaee  may  be.  Ton 
aie  initatad  by  the  man  who  on 
all  occasioiLS  tells  you  that  he  drives 
in  his  mail-phaeton  '  live  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  horsetlesh.'  You 
aia  well  awaie  that  he  did  not  pay 
a  quarter  oi  tluit  fom  l^r  the 
animals  in  question:  and  you  as- 
sume ;is  certain  that  the  dealer  (lid 
not  give  him  that  jiair  of  horses  for 
less  than  they  were  worth.  It  is 
aooMwhat  Imtating  whm  a  maa» 
not  remaikable  in  any  way,  begioa 
to  tell  you  that  he  can  hardly  go 
to  any  })art  of  the  world  without 
being  recognised  by  some  one  u  ho 
remembers  his  striking  aspect,  or 
is  Dyailiar  with  his  famous  namei 
'  It  costs  me  thuee  huudred  a  year, 
having  that  picture  to  look  at,'  said 
Mr.  Windl)ag,  pointing  to  a  picture 
hanging  on  a  wail  in  his  library. 
Ke  goea  on  to  explain  that  he  re- 
fueed  mtt  thouaand  pounda  lor  that 
picture ;  which  at  hve  par  aHltL 
would  yield  the  annual  income 
named.    You  rep^t  Wiudhag's 
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Concerning  Disagreeahk  People, 


[AsgiBt, 


statement  to  an  enunent  artist 

The  artist  knows  the  picture.  He 
looks  at  you  fixedly;  and  for  all 
comment  on  Windbag's  story,  says 
Oie  is  a  Scotchman)  Hoot  toot. 
Bat  iJie  dicmosituHi  to  fafxrar  is 
deep  set  in  nnman  natnre.  There 
are  not  very  many  men  or  women 
whom  I  would  trust,  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  their  family, 
dwelling,  inHuence,  and  general 
nosition,  to  people  a  thousand  miles 
noni  home,  wno  were  not  likelj 
ever  to  be  able  to  verify  the  picture 
drawn. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
'tion  among  disagreeable  people, 
those  individnals  irhlb  take  plea- 
sure in  telling  you  that  you  are 
looking  ill  :  that  you  are  falling 
oflf,  physically  or  mentally.  '  Surely 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  teeth 
sbce  I  saw  joa  last^'  nid  a  good 
man  to  aman  of  seventy-fiTe  yean: 
*I  cannot  make  out  a  word  you 
^^y^  y<^u  speak  so  indistinctly.* 
And  St)  obtuse,  and  so  thoroughly 
devoid  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  was 
that  good  man,  that  when  admo- 
nished that  he  ought  not  to  apeak 
in  that  fashion  to  a  man  in  ad- 
vanced years  he  could  not  for  his 
life  see  that  he  had  done  am^thing 
nnkind  or  nnmaanerly.  'I  dare 
say  you  are  wearied  wi'  prcachin' 
to-day :  jou  see  youVe  gettin'  frail 
noo,*  said  a  Scotch  eJder,  in  my 
lR'arin.ir,  to  a  worthy  cler^^yman. 
Seldom  has  it  cost  me  a  greater 
eflRortthan  it  did  to  refindn  from 
turning  to  the  elder,  and  saying 
with  candour,  *What  a  boor  and 
what  a  fool  1/021  nmst  be,  to  say 
iJuil  t  It  wa-s  118  well  I  did  uot : 
the  boor  would  not  have  known 
what  I  meant  He  would  not  have 
known  the  provocation  which  led 
me  to  give  him  my  true  opinion  of 
him.  *  How  very  bald  you  are 
getting,'  said  a  really  gooduaturod 
man,  to  a  IHend  he  was  meeting 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Such  remarks  arr  for  the  most 
part  made  by  men  who,  in  ^^ood 
faith,  have  nut  the  least  idea  that 
^ey  are  making  themselves  dis- 
agieeablSi  There  is  no  malicious 
intention.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure 
obtuseness,  stupidity,  scltishness, 
and  vulgarity.    But  an  obtuse, 


stupidi  selfish,  and  vulgar  person 

is  disMgreeable.  And  yowr  ri^ht 
Cf)nrsc  will  be,  to  carefully  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  such  a  i»er.sou. 

But  besides  people  who  blunder 
into  saying  unpleasant  things^  there 
are  a  few  who  do  so  of  set  inten- 
tion. And  such  people  ought  to 
be  cracked.  They  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm :  inflict  a  preat  deal 
of  suffering.  I  believe  that  human 
beings  in  genersl  are  mors  mlse- 
raUe  tium  you  think.  They  are 
very  anxious:  very  careworn:  stung 
by  a  host  of  worries  :  a  good  dexd 
disappointed,  in  many  ways.  And 
in  the  case  01  many  people,  worthy 
and  able,  there  is  a  very  low  esti- 
mate of  themselves  and  tlieir  abili- 
ties ;  and  a  sad  tendency  to  de- 
pressed spirits  and  gloomy  views. 
And  while  a  kind  word  said  to 
sadi  is  a  reel  benefit,  and  a  great 
listener  of  the  heart ;  an  ingeni- 
ous malignant  may  suggest  to  such, 
thinfcs  which  are  as  a  stuiinin.-:? 
blow,  and  as  an  added  load  on  the 
weary  frame  and  mind.  I  have 
seen,  with  burning  indignation,  a 
malignant  beast  (I  mean  man)  play- 
ing upon  that  tendency  to  a  ter- 
rible ai)prcl»ensiveness  which  is 
boni  witli  many  men.  I  have  seen 
the  beast  vaguely  suggest  evil  to 
the  nervous  and  apprenensive  man. 
^This  cannot  end  here:*  *I  shall 
take  my  own  measures  now  :'  '  A 
hif^hcr  authority  shall  decide  1  be- 
tween us:'  I  have  heard  the  beast 
say ;  and  then  go  away.  Of  conrso 
I  Knew  well  that  the  beivst  could 
and  would  do  nothing:  and  I  has- 
tened to  say  so  to  tlie  a]>prehensive 
man.  But  I  knew  that  the  poor 
fellow  would  go  away  home  •  and 
brood  over  the  beast's  ominous 
threats ;  and  ima^e  a  hundred 
terrible  contingencies :  and  work 
himself  into  a  fever  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  And  it  is  because  I  know 
that  the  vague  threatener  otmnted 
on  all  that;  and  wished  it;  and 
enjoyed  the  thought  of  the  slow 
torment  he  was  causins?  ;  tliat  1 
clu)ose  to  call  him  a  l)ciust  rather 
than  a  man.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
order  df  beings,  worse  than  beasts, 
to  which  that  being  should  rather 
be  referred.  You  have  said  or  done 
something^  which  has  'given  offence 
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to  eertem  of  yovr  Dflighboiita.  Mr. 

Snarling  comes  and  gives  you  a 
full  and  jkirticular  account  of  tlie 
iudiguatiou  they  ieel,  and  of  their 
jdaos  for  vengeance.  Mr.  Snarling 
M  happf  to  see  you  look  somewhat 
anuoyed :  and  he  kindly  says, '  Oh, 
never  mind :  this  will  blow  over, 
as  otfui'  thiu(j.<  yoti  luive  mid  a  ml 
done  have  blown  overJ  Thus  ho 
Tigtiely  suggests  that  you  him 
l^en  great  oifenoe  on  muxj  oooAr 
sions,  and  made  many  bitter  eno- 
mica.  He  atid-s,  in  a  musin/?  voice, 
'Yeji,  as  MANY  other  thing's  bavc 
blown  over.'  Turn  the  individual 
out :  and  cut  Mi  aoqtiaiDtuioeL  It 
would  bo  better  to  bave  a  upas 
tree  in  your  neighbourhood.  Of 
all  ilisagreeable  men,  a  man  with 
liis  tendeucies  in  the  must  disagrec- 
alile.  Tbe  bitterest  and  longest 
kiting  east-wind,  acts  less  pernici- 
ously on  bodv  and  soul,  thiui  doso 
the  society  of  Mr.  Snarling. 

Suspicious  people  are  di-<agree- 
able:  ah>o  people  who  are  always 

tsking  the  pel  Indeed, 

ousness  and  pettednese  geneally 

go  together.  There  are  many  men 
and  women  who  arc  always  inia;^'in- 
ingthat  some  insult  is  designed  by 
tbemost  innocentwords  and  doings 
ef  those  around  them :  and  alwaye 
aespecting  thai  eonie  evil  intention 
agamst  their  peace  is  cherished  by 
s^Jiue  one  or  other.  It  is  most 
irritating  to  have  auythiug  to  do 
vith  each  impnetkaUe  tSid  silly 
Bortila,  But  it  ia  a  ddightful 
thing  to  work  along  with  a  man  who 
never  takes  offence  :  a  frank,  manly 
aiau,  who  givei*  credit  to  others  for 
tile  same  generosity  of  nature 
which  he  feelB  within  himself; 
and  who  if  he  thinks  he  has  rea- 
son to  complain,  speaks  out  his 
mind  and  has  things  cleared  up  at 
once.  A  disagreeable  person  is  he 
who  freqnentiy  sends  letters  to 
Ton  wiUiottt  paying  tlie  pottage ; 
leaving  you  to  pay  twopence  for 
each  ]»eiiny  which  he  lias  thus 
saved.  The  loss  of  twopence  is  no 
great  matter ;  but  there  is  some- 
tbiog  irritatiBg  in  the  feeling  ttiat 
your  correspondent  has  delibO' 
lately  resolved  that  he  would  save 
his  penny  at  the  cost  of  your  two- 
pence.   There  is  a  mau,  describ- 


ing himself  ;us  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  (I  carniot  think 
he  is  t)ne)  who  occasionally  sends 
me  an  abusive  anonymous  letter ; 
and  who  invariably  sends  his  let- 
ters unpaid.  I  do  not  mind  about 
the  man's  abuse ;  but  I  confess  I 
grudge  my  twopence.  I  have  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  ]>eoi>le  who 
send  letters  unpaid,  do  so  habitu- 
alljr.  I  haye  known  the  same  in- 
dividual .--end  six  successive  letters 
unpaid.  Aud  it  is  probably  within 
the  cx])crience  oi  most  of  my 
readers,  that  out  of  (say)  a  hundred 
corresi>ondents,  uiuety-ninc  inva- 
riably i)ay  their  lettos  properly; 
while  time  after  time  the  hun- 
dredth sends  his  with  the  abomi- 
nable big  '2  stamped  upon  it ;  and 
your  servant  walks  in  and  wonies 
you  by  the  old  statement  that  the 
postman  ia  waitingi  Let  me  ad- 
vise every  reader  to  do  what  I  in- 
tend doing  for  the  future  :  to  wit, 
to  refuse  to  receive  any  unpaid 
letter.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
by  so  doing  ^ou  will  not  loee  ansr 
l&ter  that  is  worth  having.  A 
class  of  people,  very  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  i)eoole  wlio  do 
not  pay  their  letters,  is  that  of  such 
as  are  constantly  borrowing  small 
aoms  from  their  friends,  which 
they  never  mtore.  If  you  should 
ever  be  thrown  into  the  society  of 
such,  your  right  course  will  be  to 
take  care  to  have  no  money  in  your 
pocket.  People  axe  disagreeable, 
who  are  given  to  talking  of  tiie 
badness  uf  their  servants,  the  un- 
dutifulness  of  their  children,  the 
sinokiue.ss  of  their  chimneys,  and 
the  dehciency  of  their  digestive 
€igan&  Ami  thon||fa  with  a  true 
and  dose  friend,  it  is  a  great  relief, 
and  a  special  tie,  to  have  spoken 
out  your  lu  art  about  y')ur  burdens 
aud  sorrows;  it  is  expedient,  in 
conversation  with  oidinary  ao- 
quaintanceSi  to  keq>  these  to  yonr- 
self. 

It  must  be  admitted,  witli  great 
regret,  that  people  who  make  a 
considerable  proiessiou  of  religion 
have  Mioeeeded  in  making  them- 
selves more  thoron^Mf  disagreeable 
than  almost  any  other  human 
beings  have  ever  made  themselves. 
You  will  Und  people,  who  not 
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merely  claim  to  be  pious  and  €lirif> 
tian  people,  l)Ut  to  ho  von-  muci 
more  pious  and  Cliristimi  tlian 
Others,  who  arc  extremely  iincliari- 
table,  iiiiMiiiiU)lc,  repulsive,  stupid, 
and  narrow-mi nde< I ;  and  intensely 
opinionated  and  stdf-satisfied. 
know,  frt»ni  a  very  lii^rh  autliority, 
that  a  Cliri-stian  ou,t,dit  to  l>e  an 
epistle  in  conuiiendatiou  uf  the 
bleaMd  faith  he  holda  But  it  ii 
llCjrCNld  question,  that  raan^  piO|die 
who  profess  to  be  Cliristinns,  are 
like  '.Tim  ( Jor^'on's  beads  warning 
people  off  fnnn  having  anything?  to 
do  with  Chriiitiaiiity.  Why  should 
ft  middle-aged  clergyman  walk 
about  the  streets  with  ft  anil  en  and 
mfdiffnant  bcowI  alv.ajrs  on  his  face, 
wbicn  at  tlic  be.st  would  be  a  very 
ugly  one?  Why  should  auoiher 
^mik  with  his  Boaa  in  tha  air,  and 

bis  eyes  rolled  up  till  tliey  s<  eni 
likely  to  roll  out  1  And  why  should 
a  third  be  always  dabbled  over 
with  a  clammy  persjnratitui ;  and 
prolong  all  his  vowels  to  twice  the 
timlleiigthf  It  ia  indeed  ft  moat 
woful  thing,  tiiat  people  who  evince 
n  srint  in  every  respect  the  direct 
ci'iitrary  of  that  of  our  lilesseil  lie- 
deemer,  should  fancy  that  they  are 
Christiana  of  singnlar  attainmeiita : 
and  it  is  more  wofol  still,  that 
many  young  people  shooid  bo 
sr:ire<l  away  into  irreliirion  or  nn- 
belief  by  the  wretched  d(4usion 
that  these  creatures,  wickedly  cari- 
eatoring  Christianity,  are  fairir 
npreaenting  it.  I  liftTe  hehaul 
note  deli  berate  malice,  more  lyins: 
and  cheating,  more  backbiting  and 
slandering,  denser  stupidity,  and 

freater  »elf-sufficiency,  amoag  bad- 
earted  and  wiongheaded  refigion- 
ists ;  than  among  any  other  oni« 
of  bnnLin  beings,  i  have  known 
more  malignity  and  slander  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  i^raycr,  than 
dmuhi  hmoousigncd  any  ordiiiarT 
fibellar  to  the  pillory.    I  hsfo 

knt  'wn  a  person  wlio  made  evening 
prayer  a  means  of  infnriatinr:  and 
iitiibbiug  the  servants :  under  the 
pretext  of  confessing  their  sins. 
'  Hkni  knovoit)  Lord,  how  my  ser- 
vants have  been  occupied  this  day  :* 
with  these  words  did  tlie  blas- 
phemous mockery  oi  prayer  bejjia 


OM  SandaoTjiivaBiBS  in  ^  bouse  I 

could  ea'^ily  indicate  :  and  then  the 
man.  under  the  jirett  xt  of  ad<hv>s- 
iug  the  Almiirhtv,  raked  up  all  the 
mdoings  of  tiba  aaifauia  (they 
being  present,  of  ooorae)  in  afashion 
wliicn,  if  he  liad  ventured  on  it  at 
any  other  time,  would  ]jrohably 
have  led  some  of  them  to  assault 
him.  '  I  went  to  Edinburgii,'  ^aid 
ft  Ui^falaBd  elder,  'aadwaa  theva 
a  Sabbath.  It  was  an  awfn*  t 
There,  on  the  Siibbath  day,  yon 
would  see  people  walking  along  the 
street,  smiling  as  if  they  w£K£ 
mvBOiXT  RAPPT  r  There  was  the 
yruwaaiiii  of  the  poor  Uighlander*a 
charge.  To  think  of  people  being 
or  looking  happy  on  the  Lord's 
day !  An*!  indeed  to  think  of  a 
Christian  man  ever  venturing  to  be 
happy;  at  all!  'Tea,  Ma  parisik 
was  highly  favoured  in  tlie  days  ol 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bn)wn,'  said  a 
spiteful  and  venomous  nld  wmuan; 
with  a  glance  of  deadly  maiict  at  a 
young  lad  who  was  presents  That 
young  lad  wm  the  son  of  Hift 
dergymaii  of  the  parish :  one  of  th« 
most  diligent  ana  exeni]>lary  <  h  r- 
gymen  in  1  Britain.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Brown  were  the  clergymen 
wfconraoedadkim.  Andthe^t*- 

ful  Old  wonail  ado})tcd  this  SMftaft 

of  sticking  a  pin  into  the  young 
lad  :  conveyitijr  the  ideji  that  thers 
Wiis  a  sad  falhng  oW  now.  I  saw 
and  heard  her,  my  reader.  Now 
whan  an  ordmaiy  apitefol  peraoa 
aayaft  malicioua  uing,  being  qinift 
aware  that  she  is  saying  a  malicious 
thing,  and  that  her  motive  is  jnire 
malice,  you  are  disgusted.  But 
when  a  spiteful  })eraon  says  a  mali- 
cious things  all  the  wlule  fancyinfl^ 
herself  a  very  pious  person;  nnd 
iancjing  that  m  gratifying  her 
spite,  she  is  acting  iwrnx  Ubrislian 
principle :  I  say  the  sight  is  to  me 
one  of  the  aMiet  itiayialing,  per- 
nlssiftg^  aad  ndserable,  thftt  ewr 
numan  eye  beheld.  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  attacks  of  enemies  tm  the 
blessed  iraith  in  which  I  live,  and 
hope  to  die.  liut  it  is  disnicU,  to 
aaa  how  onr  holy  religion  ia  miara- 
preaented  before  the  world,  by  the 
vile  im]>ostoia  niao  pNtand  to  ba 
itoMenidBk 
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Amuug  ilic  disa^eeable  people 
wlw  nake  %  pni&wum  of  leligiun, 
fnobaUy  maoy  are  ]nirely  hypo- 
crites. But  we  willingly  believe 
that  there  are  people,  in  whom 
Christiauity  apjMiai-ji  in  a  wretch- 
•dly  stunted  and  distorted  form, 
whoyvk  arc  right  at  the  root.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  a 
Christian,  because  he  turns  np  his 
cye>  and  flrawls  out  his  words ; 
and  \v  heu  a^ked  to  say  grace,  oHers 
a  prayer  of  tw«B^.  mmtoB^  d«f»> 
tioQ.  But  agMii,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  ia  not  a  Christian,  though 
he  may  do  all  these  things.  The 
bitter  sectary,  who  distinctly  .svy.s 
that  a  huiuble,  pious  man,  just 
dead,  has  *gone  to  hell,*  becMue 
hft  died  in  tka  boiom  of  the 
Oiurch,— however  abhorrent  that 
sectary  may  be  in  some  re-spect.s, 
may  be,  in  the  main,  within  the 
Good  Shepherd's  fold,  wherein 
he  fancies  there  are  very  itnr  hat 
himself.  The  dissenting  teacher 
who  declared  from  hi.s  pulpit  that 
the  parish  clergyman  i  newly  come, 
and  an  entire  stranger  to  him)  wa^ 
'a8M!fHit<tf  8atan,'  may  possiblv 
have  been  a  good  maa,  after  alL 
Grif  vous  defects  and  errors  raay 
exist  in  a  Christian  chanicter, 
which  is  a  Christian  character  stiiL 
And  the  Christian,  horribly  dis- 
VBpalai^o  DOW,  wiU 
mne  day,  we  trust,  liave  all  fJial 
purged  away.  But  I  do  not  hesitite 
to  say,  that  any  Christian,  by  so  far 
as  he  is  disalpneeabie  and  repul- 
iif«^  daviataa  fiMB  tha  light  thiB& 
Oh  mj  nadir,  when  my  heart  ii 
soraetmies  sore  through  what  I  see 
of  disaOTeeable  traits  in  Christian 
character,  what  a  blessed  relief 
there  is  in  turning  to  the  simple 
iages,and  MOg  forthethooBaacUh 
Ihae  The  True  Christian  Character, 
^-so  different !  Yes,  thank  God, 
we  know  where  to  look,  t<»  11  nd 
what  every  pious  man  should  be 
humbly  aiming  to  be:  and  when 
yre  see  That  Jb  aoa,  and  h«ar  That 
Voice,  there  is  wnMdag  that 
fHxithrs  and  cheers  amon?  the 
wretched  imperfections  (in  oneV 
beU  as  in  others)  of  the  present : — 
noMtUiMr  «M  waima  Hm  haarL 
■idthatKriiwaaHitohiabMial 


The  present  writer  has  a  relative, 
who  is  Pmlesaor  of  Tiiaology  in  a 
certain  £uiiOQ8  Unifersity.  With 
that  theologian  T  recently  h.nl  a 
conversation  <>m  tlie  matter  of  which 
we  have  just  been  thinking.  The 
Pfofewor  hunented  faitteriy  the 
unchristian  features  of  churactwr 
which  may  be  found  in  many  peo- 
ple making  a  great  jiarade  of  tneir 
Christianity.  He  mentioned  vari- 
ous facts,  which  had  recently  come 
to  his  own  knowledge;  whioii 
wonhl  anBtain  stronger  exnressions 
of  opinion  than  any  whicli  I  have 
given.  But  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  no 
fools  could  get  to  heaven  ;  uor  any 
nnamiaMe,  nanow-minded,  son^ 
and  stupid  i)eople.  Now,  said  he, 
with  great  force  of  reason,  religion 
does  not  alter  idiosyncrasy.  When 
a  fool  becomes  a  Christian,  he  will 
he  a  foolish  GhristiaQ.  A  narrow- 
minded  man,  will  he  a  narrow- 
minded  Christie  :  a  stupid  man,  a 
stupid  Christian.  And  though  a 
malignant  man  will  have  his  ma- 
lignity mucii  dinuiiished,  it  by  no 
f  oliowB  that  it  will  he  oom- 


pbtaly  looted  oat.  ^Whenlwonld 

do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me,' 
*  I  find  a  law  in  my  members,  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  my  mind* 
and  enslaving  me  to  the  law  of  bin. 
But  ^  you  are  not  to  blame  ChiM» 
tianity  for  the  stupidity  and  un- 
amiability  of  Christians.  If  they 
be  disagreeable,  it  is  not  the  mea- 
sure of  true  religion  they  have  got, 
that  makes  them  so.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  disagreeable,  they  depsit 
from  the  standard.  You  know, 
y(^u  may  make  water  sweet  or  sour : 
yon  may  make  it  red,  l>lue,  bhick: 
and  it  will  be  water  still,  though 
its  wmtf  and  pleassnAness  ara 
nmch  interfered  with.  In  Uka 
manner,  Christianity  may-  co  exist 
with  a  good  deal  of  acid  ;  with  a 
great  many  features  of  character 
very  inoondstent  with  itself.  The 
cup  of  fair  water  may  have  a  bottle 
•of  ink  emptied  into  it,  or  a  litt&a 
verjuice,  or  even  a  little  strj'chnine. 
And  vet,  thouuii  sadlv  detcrio- 
rated :  though  hopelessly  disguised : 
the  £ur  watsr  u  thm:  and  nol 
sntivsly  nsutralhmL 
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And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
you  will  find  many  persons  w  ho  axe 
very  charitable  to  blackguards,  but 
who  have  no  charity  fur  the  weak- 
nesses of  refdly  good  jicdplc.  'I'licy 
will  hunt  out  the  act  of  thou;,!  it  leas 
Mbenditv,  done  by  the  scaptv^race 
who  broke  his  mother's  heart,  and 
squandered  Lis  poor  sisters'  little 
portions :  they  w'ill  make  much  of 
that  liberal  act :  such  an  act  as 
tossing  to  some  poor  Magdalen  a 
purse,  filled  with  money  which  was 
probably  not  his  own:  and  they 
will  insist  that  there  is  hope  for  the 
blackguard  yet.  \\\\\  tlie>e  })v  rsnns 
will  tightly  shut  their  eyes  aguiust 
a  great  many  anbetantially  good 
deeds,  done  by  a  m;m  wh<»  thinks 
Prelacy  the  ab;)inination  of  desola- 
tion, or  who  thinks  that  stained 
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glasa  and  an  organ  are  sinfiiL  I 
flrant  you  that  there  is  a  certain 
fainie<s  in  trying  the  blackguard 
and  the  religionist  l-y  different 
staiidanls.  Where  tlie  pretension 
is  higher,  the  test  may  justly  be 
more  severe.  Bat  I  say  it  is  unfair 
to  puzzle  oat  with  dilignce  the 
one  or  two  good  thiniT'<  in  the 
characier  of  a  reckless  seanj]) :  and 
to  refuhc  moderate  attention  t^»  the 
many  good  points  about  a  weak, 
narrow*minded,  and  uncharitable 
good  person.  I  Jisk  for  charity  in 
the  estimating  of  all  human  charac- 
ters: even  in  estimatinj^  tlio  ilia- 
racter  of  the  uuui  who  would  s>how 
no  charity  to  another.  I  conftsa 
freely  that  in  the  last-named  case, 
the  exercise  of  charity  ia  eztremel/ 
difficultb 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


THE  ilNE  ART  OF  THE  IXTEBNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


F would  be  a  nice  question  for 
an  artistic  theorist  to  decide 
where  the  industrial  art  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhihition  ends,  and 
its  fine  art  begins.  Is  its  decora- 
tive art  t-o  be  classed  as  liuc  it  ia- 
dostrialt  Much  pretty  argument, 
and  some  ingenious  hair-spilitting, 
might  be  devoted  to  tliis  point.  As 
a  matter  of  princijjle,  we  should 
always  incline  to  give  the  widest 
intei^retation  to  the  term  fine  art. 
We  conceive  the  faoolty  for  art 
throughout  its  whole  raojse  to  be 
essentially  the  same ;  bemg  com- 
posed, firstly,  of  a  strong  percep- 
tion of  character  and  beauty  in  the 
abstract  properties  of  form  and 
OQkMUvand  m  the  actual  facts  of 
nature;  and,  secondly,  of  a  vivid 
adaptation  of  these  in  wliatever 
shape.  The  ])ainting  of  a  jticture, 
the  carving  of  a  £>t;itue,  the  dei^ign 
of  a  building,  the  setdngof  a  jewel, 
are  all  exemplificiitions  of  the 
faculty  of  tine  art ;  the  right  doini; 
of  any  one  of  these  things  is  the 
function  of  an  artist,  and  none  but 
an  artist,  in  the  correct  sense  of 
the  word,  can  manage  it  weU.  We 
oonceive,  also,  that  the  ezfcreme 


division  and  subdivision  of  art  in 
the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  featares  of  it— one  of  those 

which  most  cramp  the  artist,  niis- 
lea<l  the  puMic  taste,  and  cripple 
tlie  powers  of  art  itself.  There 
ought  to  be  mudi  less  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  a  much  freer  field  for. 
the  artist  to  work  in.  The  healthy 
and  progressive  jjeriods  of  art  have 
been  those  in  which  an  artist  for 
one  thing  was  intrinsically  an  artist 
for  anything.  Not  to  recur  to  the 
antique  times,  we  ma^  remember 
that  Giotto  would  paint  a  Cruci- 
fixion or  a  coat-of-anus,  as  he  was 
bidden,  draw  a  circle  as  a  final 
proof  of  his  artistic  power,  or  exe- 
cute a  woik  of  sculi)ture  or  of 
architecture,  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  competence,  and  no  sense 
uf  incongruity.  A^^rroccliio  was 
sculptor  and  painter ;  Luea  della 
Boboia,  sculptor  and  potter; 
Francia,  goldsmith  and  painter; 
Leonardo  and  Michael  Aiigelo, 
were  seulpt(^rs,  jiainters,  and  arcld- 
tects ;  llaflaeiie  was  the  same,  as 
well  as  a  painter  of  architectural 
ornament,  and  i>erhap8  a  designer 
for  pottflxy;  Titian  voold  do  mo- 
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Limitations  of  Art, 


189 


aaies;  Daraven^^vings, as retdfly 
Mfictures ;  CeUini,  colossal  groups, 

M  artistically  as  jewellery  and  ]>late. 
We  might  jmilong  the  list  to  al- 
most aiiy  extent.  What  have  we 
nowl  Engraven  upon  copper  who 
kaow  Botbnigof  wood,  aadpamtem 
in  water-colour  who  could  not 
work  in  oils.  The  time  will  per- 
h&hs  come  again  wliou  we  shall  be 
well  assured  that  the  best  painter 
cr  flon^itQr  is  the  man  to  do  a 
chair  or  a  drinking-glass  also,  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else ;  wlien  we 
sh.ill  naturally  ask  him  to  do  tlicse 
tliings,  and  he  will  do  them  im  a 
nutter  of  course,  knowing  no  rea- 
son, in  his  aptitude  or  his  profes- 
sional position,  why  he  should  not. 
That  time  will  be  a  better  onetliaii 
the  ]>rcsent  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Holding  these  opinions,  we 
should  feel  no  difficiuty  in  com- 
prising, under  the  fine  art  of  the 
Exhibition,  a  great  deal  of  its  in- 
dustrial art.  The  exclusion  of 
pamted  glass,  for  instance,  is 
merely  arbitrary ;  andwecouldgoa 
long  way  beyond  this  in  the  works 
to  he  included.  Neither  slioidd 
we  at  all  fear  to  exalt  the  art  of 
the  lower  material  form  at  the  ez- 
peoieoftiii^of  the  hi^^,  where 
ue  fiiets  might  appear  to  us 
to  warrant  it.  The  truest  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  subject  might 
posaibly  show  us  that  about  the 
very  best  fine  art  practised  at  the 
pressnt  day  in  any  corner  of  the 
globe,  is  tile  decorative  art  of  the 
Japanese.  We  will  not  indeed 
venture  to  assert  this  as  a  fact; 
but  we  do  advance  it  as  a  position 
capable  of  being  fairly  entertained, 
smI  by  no  means  refutable  on  the 
mere  ground  that  historic  painting 
and  ideal  sculpture  are  higher/ojTiM 
of  art.  After  beinc,'  sufficiently  de- 
rided or  decried  lor  hinting  at  such 
a  hmrnff  we  shall  still  bear  in 
muMl  the  relative  value  of  an 
Etniscan  vase  and  late  Pioman 
figure  sculpture,  of  a  painted  win- 
dow at  Ciiartres,  and  a  picture  by 
Domenichino,  of  pottery  in  Delia 
HobUa's  hands,  and  marble  in 
Bandmelli^a^  and  shall  periim 
dm  the  saggertion  nndisproTea 


However,  our  intention  is  to 
start  with  a  more  limited  view  of 
the  fine  art  of  the  Exlu})ition,  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  the  oilicial 
catalogue  to  that  department  uf  it. 
The  subdivisions  which  this  cata- 
logue gives,  in  reference  to  the 
country  most  fully  represented, 
which  is  naturally  our  own,  are 
those  of  paintings  in  oil-colour  and 
in  water-colour,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, engraving,  and  art^esispH. 
To  these  we  shall  at  present  confine 
ourselves. 

It  may  be  not  irrelevant  or  un- 
interesting to  examine,  in  the  fii*st 
plac^  tilie  comparative  range  and 
development  of  ilie  fine  art  in 
the  present  Exhibition,  and  in  its 
three  great  precursors,  the  original 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  I^iris 
Exhibition  of  x8p5,  and  the  Art- 
treasures  Exhibition  in  Manchester 
of  1857. 

The  first  of  these  three,  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85 1,  need  not  detain 
us  long.  It  purported  to  be  a  dis- 
play of  *  the  works  of  Induttrjf  of 
all  nations,'  and  included  none  of 
the  aforenamed  sections  of  fine  art, 
except  sculpture,  and  that  much 
less  iully  and  systeiuatically  repre- 
sented than  in  the  coUeciions  of 
185.3  and  of  the  present  year,  though 
it  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
the  cnlhction  of  1857. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we 
find,  upcm  an  inspection  nf  the 
resjjective  catalogues,  that  the  Ex- 
hibition now  open  not  only  far 
transcends  the  Manchester  Exliibi- 
tion  in  its  representation  of  niodeni 
art.  but  even  exceeds  to  an  ai»|)re- 
ciaole  extent  (about  700  works)  the 
Paris  Exhibition  as  well.  Of  course, 
in  tiie  case  of  Manchester  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  basis  of 
selection  was  a  very  different  one. 
and  that  works  of  the  older  as  well 
iis  the  existing  schools  enriched 
the  walhk  These,  however,  cannot 
be  in  any  wa^  reckoned  in  the 
comparison  which  we  are  now  in- 
stituting. Taking  the  modern  art 
of  that  Exhibiti(m,a8  well  aa  of  the 
Paris  and  London  ones,  in  which 
the  whde  is  modem,  the  account, 
as  neiir  as  we  can  give  themmiberBy 
stands  thus 
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Paris,  1.S55   .    .    .  , 
AlanclictiU'r,  1857,  about 
1863    .    .  . 


BHl'.^l  Aft 

-s  -• 

.     3 100  . 


Jhre'i'n  Art, 

•  4307  • 

700  . 

•  2443  . 


Total, 

5089 


8oiue  reiidersi  may  periiaps  like  For  their  benefit  we  append  the 
to  see  a  little  more  ot  the  items,    following  table : — 


British  Oil-pn'!ntn;^ 
Water-colours 

Bngravin::  . 
„  Art-desi^g 


99 
99 
ft 


99 

»» 


It 

»> 


Vrtteb  PaintiDg 

Sculpture  . 
,1  Architecture 
Bngtsving 

0  Painting 
Souli'tiire 
Architecture 
BngTRTing 
Moh  sad  Belgian  Paintuif  .    .  , 
,f     Sculpture    .  • 
„  Architecture 
„  „     Kograviag   .  . 

Swiss,  NoriPiiguia*  awl  Btnah  Ait 

russ:;Lii  Art  

luiliau  uii  -hidifig  llomou;  Painting 
„  Sculpturef 
„         II  Architeotus 


It 


Spanish  Art 
Swiaa  ditto  .  .  . 
United  StatM  ditto 
Other  Coonttias  <iiM9 


In  Parts. 
Numbers. 

146 


77 
199 


1869 

385 
1B8 
996 

379 
,64 

i 

43 

54 
31 
I 

1 10 


In  London, 
NnmbcriL 
790 


635 

405 

in 

f'>7 
1 10 

a 


604 


Z  ^  198 

Sft« 

"I 


590 

43 
U9 

53 


Thm  aze  a  few  DOtioeable  paiiits 
in  ibis  list  It  is  with  some  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  regret,  that  we 
find  the  French  contrihiition  to 
London  to  be  giyatly  below  tlie 
English  contribution  to  Paris— 426 
to  782 ;  and  actually  below  both 
the  Germanic  (604)  and  the  Italian 
(550)  sections  here.  The  total  rJ)- 
sence  of  Ivnssin  froTT!  Paris  in  the 
war-year  uf  1855  presents  some 
analogy  to  the  jfediiction  of  the 
United  States  art,  in  this  year  of 
tJieir  war,  to  13  works  from  43, 
spite  of  the  greate  r  intercourse 
held  by  the  States  \\ith  Endand 
than  Avith  France.  However,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Afaierican 


works  of  art  is  ezduded  Iram  this 
nnmbering ;  and  we  have  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  1 1  st 
means  of  forming  an  opinion,  tlii\t 
the  war  is  not  really  so  much 
responsible  for  the  small  show,  as 
ihe  difficulty  and  risk  in  the 
transport  of  works  of  art  from  so 
cTcat  a  dist  ance.  The  largest  pro- 
portioij.d  increase  by  far  is  that  of 
Italy — ^from  76  works  to  550,  or 
more  than  seven  times  as  many. 
The  impulse  of  a  people  whidi 
now  i\els  itself  free,  the  unity 
of  movement  in  a  consolidated 
nation,  and  the  liitluence  of  the 
I'lureutine  Exhibition  c»f  iu.st,  ye^ir, 
all  doubtless  conduce  to  so  satis- 


*  The.-c  niiii.Kcfs  aro  the  totals  of  the  items  aft«rwnrds  'i-iven,  and  fall  somewbftt 
below  the  aciuul  iigurca  printed  in  the  caluluj^ucs  :  the  LoDdon  catalogue  es}>eci^7 
■Qou  to  baTD  l«ft  KHBe  eonmdtmble  Baigin  §m  poanUe  wmlribiitioiia.   AceonHnf  t» 

the  catalogues,  the  total  iu  Paris  was  5128,  and  in  London  612%. 

+  The  f^ctilptnre  in  the  *  Roman  Cmirt'  includes  several  works  Ly  KaLrlish, 
AmericaU|  and  other  artists.    Th«  Yeuetiaa  works  pass  as  Ausuria&i'  cn  attendani. 
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faetoTT  n  Tc^]f.  Tho  'Other 
Countries'  on  our  list  iiu-hide 
Greece  ia  woi'ul  imbecility,  and  o!ie 
partg  ^  »  nitiier  aloppy  aiyle) 

Archii<:cture 
Engraving 


Tliis  table  shows  that  the  iiicreiise 
of  Loudon  ov«r  Fans  in  the  num- 
ber of  worfci  eadiibited  is  mon 
than  covered  brjr  the  architectnral 
aod  art-designs  sections  *  the  in- 
crease in  two  of  the  other  three 
aectiiyiis  wouM  merjore,  if  the  three 
ue  ukm  Uigetlier,  in  the  aen^ible 
feewaio  in  tli»  single  aeetion  oC 
Jttnting.  Concerning  this,  it  may 
De  fTifficieut  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  Pans  Exiiibition  included 
the  biennial  display  of  French  art, 
ttmsponding  to  our  Academy 
Alkry;  whereas  the  London 
flibition  has  excluded  ]^ti«h  works 
of  paintinpr  not  pnniDnslN'  V)n)Ught 
beture  the  public.  On  this  point  a 
good  deal  mi^ht  be,  and  hati  been, 
Mid  upon  boUisidss.  8om««tiste 
M  it  a  gristvmce  th«t  important 
vorks  in  which  they  would  have 
clone  their  best  for  sn  special  an 
ocuiisioii  became  ijiaJnii.sHiblp.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  havu  been 
scarcely  fair  to  intenm  with  th# 
ilapl  Academy  and  other  esti^ 
blLshed  bodies  to  so  serions  an  ox- 
tent  as  the  adniissi(»n  of  new  works 
Would  hiive  implied  ;  nor  would  it 
(•▼6  heen  eaqr  to  keep  out,  in  the 
Interests  of  art,  poor  pruductions 
of  prominent  men.  We  incline  to 
think  tiiat  tlie  Commissioners  ex- 
ercised, (»n  the  wliole,  a  wise  (lis- 
cretiuu  in  thi;s  matter :  and  we 
would  Bsy  the  eanto  of  the  ezda* 
«ion  of  works  of  fine  art  from  the 
prize-list,  tlie  fact  bein,','  tiiat  no 
tribunal  f  »f  taste  eouhl  he  ^:ot  to- 

glier  carrying  ^iuthcieut  authority 
sack  a  purpose.  The  prevalent 
dMBacter<d  tbe  respective  sdiools 
art  is  a  suljeet  which  might  he 
treated  from  various  points  of  view, 
and  upon  whieli  much  might  \m 
said  from  any  one  ol  these.  We 
dudlalBi  at  being  nuiunaiy  xathcr 


One  more  item  of  statistics,  and 
we  shall  have  done  with  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  com- 
parative  nmnbets  of  the  several 
'  art  wwe  as  Idtowe  ^ 
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than  exhaustive,  and  at  adhering"  to 
matter  ol  fact  rather  than  launch- 
inffiata  sfmcnlation. 

The  Freneh  artist  is  the  one  m  ho 
keeps  the  properties  and  the  limi- 
tations of  art  most  steadily  in  view. 
IJe  adtlresst  s  himself  with  a  clearer 
consciousaes«i  and  a  hrmer  purpose 
to  naiog  the  eleoMiite  of  his  eabject 
as  fiur  as  they  pertain  to  an  artistie 
conception,  and  eliminating  those 
which  prove  extraneous  or  obstruc- 
tive. To  thi.s  quality  of  mind  he 
unites  the  most  advanced  mastery 
of  the  materiali  of  art  taken  oolleo- 
tively,  said  the  greatest  readine^ 
to  move  along  with  the  general 
movement  of  his  school — to  *  keep 
in  step,*  as  it  were,  with  his  col- 
leaffues,  and  fdkw  outtiie  impulse 
ci  Ms  chiefo.  At  the  same  time. 
French  art  embraces  anunrestrictea 
range  of  snT^ject,  from  the  .<?rand  in 
fecalc  and  idea,  to  all  lorins  of  snh- 
ordiuate  work.  The  result  i.s  that 
French  art  has  more  nnilbnnit^, 
continuity,  thoroughness  of  artistic 
ami,  and  ader|uate  rendering  of  the 
thill*?  intended  according  to  the 
method  proposed,  than  the  art  of 
any  other  country :  it  has  the  most 
of  niitional,  and  the  most  also  of 
artistic,  style.  Its  tendency  to 
select,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rea- 
lize— to  rxhil'it  facts  with  iiravity 
and  h^'stem,  and  in  their  relations 
as  weii  as  individnally— makes  the 
]fVench,cven  irrespectively  of  direct 
choice  of  subject,  the  most  histons 
school  of  modern  Eui*f»pe. 

With  the  French  we  may  in  the 
main  class  the  Belgian  school, 
which  shows  strong  in  the  pre^ 
sent  Exhibition.  In  feeling  and 
styles  it  ih  nenrly  related  to  the 
French  school;  thoi!.L,di  with  as 
much  diHtinctiveness  its  ^uiiices  to 
render  it  a  living  and  genvinelj 
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gracious,  and  its  lower  l«ivd  of 
mere  fumitnre-art  the  most  artip 
ficiil  id  the  day.  Yet  there  is  so 
mncli  s()lid  niatennl  to  work  upon 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  advent  of  a 

frcat  mUurui  painter  mi^ht  pro- 
UC6  as  salient  efiects  in  the  opfXH 
site  and  true  direetlon  as  the  pie- 
tistic  and  theoi-etic  revivalism  of 
Overbeck  and  others,  has  for  years 
past  produced  in  the  track  now 
pursued  by  the  Ueruiau  devotees 

The  British  school  rtands  apart 

firom  the  foreign  ones  chiefly  in 
two  respects.  It  began  only  early 
in  last  centnr>',  so  as  to  be  free 
from  any  cliaiu  of  tradition  imk- 
ing  it  with  the  elder  schools ;  and 
it  is  much  more  distinctly  marked 
by  the  individual  aim  of  each  artist 
to  (In  what  h«' vlwn-os  in  his  own 
way  tliaii  by  the  iV.  ling  fur  artistic 
style  or  any  techuical  ideal  At 
the  pr^nt  da^  this  latter  ehsrae- 
teristic  is  waning  as  the  impulse 
towards  definite  fact,  and  bold  yet 
exact  realization,  set  im  f""t  l>y 
'  Pra?-rafFaelitism*  in  1849,  .spreads 
over  the  entire  school,  ^till,  tliis 
impulse,  whatever  it  may  eventa- 
ally  lead  to,  is  more  based  upon 
the  principle  of  going  straight  to 
nature  than  upon  any  ecnircptiou 
of  art  as  art,  such  as  would  result 
in  technical  unifornuty  of  style. 
In  other  respects  tiie  good  and  evil 
effects  of  the  influences  to  which 
the  British  sclionl  has  l)een  sub- 
jected are  extremely  mixed.  Its 
freedom  from  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  past  has  been  a 
benefit  to  its  naturalness  and  living 
interest,  but  has  alwavs  it 
lutherto  somewhat  in  the  uneasy 
ymsition  of  a  parmnu  who  would 
fain  stand  on  a  level  with  the  old 
families,  but  does  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it  British  ait  has 
almost  always  £uled  in  attempting 
the  classical  or  the  sacred  or  heroic 
treated  according;  lo  the  *hi.irh  art' 
formula;  it  is  nut  grvumitd  in 
these  things,  and  yet  feels  that  its 
position  is  deproSBod  by  the  waat 
o£  them.  Of  course  the  right  phm 
would  be  to  leave  them  on  one 
side  till  time  and  training  bring 
the  tone  of  them,  till  the  adolescent 
art  grows  into  them  naturally  i 
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national  school,  not  a  mere 
Boryofishoot  As  here  di^Uyed, 

it  is  dominated  by  two  men  df  con- 
spicuous ability,  Uallait  and  Ia^vs, 
the  latter  an  unniistakeahly  ^^reat 
painter.  The  aim  of  both  tiiese 
men  is  historic— Gallait  with  a  ten* 
dency  to  sentiment^  ingenuity,  and 
eclecticism*  Xieys  with  an  intense 
re-development  of  mediicval  art, 
especially  that  of  his  own  «u>untry, 
which  makes  his  worksi  the  mobt 
excepticmaly  and  neariy  the  moat 
adnurablei  in  the  wiiole  coUeotiou. 

The  Qennan  seliool  has  as  much 
aspiration,  and  ])crhaps  as  wide  a 
range,  as  tlie  I'reneli,  V)ut  falls 
far  short  oi  that  in  the  inborn 
^olty  of  art.  While  the  French- 
man discerns,  as  a  g^eral  rule, 
how  his  subject  can  be  treated  with 
an  artistic  r<v  nit,  and  treats  it  ac- 
cordingly, tin  ( iiTinan  is  hammer- 
ing at  a  miiLLur  ui  lact,  or  eiabonit- 
iug  a  traan  of  thoughts-setting 
forth  a  treatise  in  form  or  odour. 
German  art  betrays  too  much  of 
tlie  contending  forces  of  the  'phi- 
ILster  and  the  profes.sur.  neither  of 
whom  in  iuliin.Mcaiiy  iiu  artist. 
The  art  of  the  philister  is  literal, 
jejune  not  depending  upon  the 
real  powers  of^  art  for  its  impres- 
sion. That  of  the  professor  is 
learned,  thoughtful,  wide-reaching, 
peioihicniiv  demonstrative :  it  asks 
you  to  understsnd  it  rather  than  to 
perceive  and  feel  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  reasons  for  its  eveiy  item : 
but  tliere  is  one  reason  against  all 
its  items  together,  and  that  is  that 
they  do  not  produce  upon  the  eye 
and  the  feelinge  the  impression  of 
a  spontaneous  and  beautiful  work 
of  art.  A  man  like  Overbeck  or 
Xaulbach  resolves  tliat  art  must 
fulhl  certain  cvutiiiwHa  in  order  to 
be  sacred  or  historical ;  not  simply 
that  it  must  exhibit*  in  a  din^ct 
f  onn  and  by  the  open  secret  of  the 
meauH  of  art,  the  natural  percep- 
tions and  Iceiingii  of  the  painter,  to 
be  received  with  equal  directness 
by  the  spectator.  We  have  on  the 
Whole,  in  Qennan  art,  much  capa- 
city and  exertion,  with  very  little 
intuit iun.  Alhiwing  for  hononr- 
al)le  exce[aions,  its  most  iuiixisin^ 
'  works  are  stilted,  its  slighter  ellorts 
by  weU-trained  men  tnte  and  un- 
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jwfc  as  the  pamnu*t  bat  wisdom 

would  be  to  remain  an  eminent 
man  of  the  niicMlo  cla-^s  instead  of 
figuring  as  a  pseu(i«>  aristocrat,  jind 
to  leave  ariatucracy  for  hia  great- 
grandehikben  to  iKpBt  into.  Hm 
'great  itfW  k  not  to  be  attained 
by  attempting:  unprepared  a  great 
subject  in  an  imitation  of  another 
mans  great  style  ;  only  by  great- 
ness of  cuuceptiou  and  a  strenuous 
■Mteryof  Mch  step  in  the  Male  of 
art,  leading  upwaros  to  the  bi^^Mst. 
The  other  point  which  we  named 
as  distinctive  of  British  art — the 
individuality  of  aim  in  each  man, 
apart  from  auv  geuenil  feeling  for. 
tecfanieid  ideal  ■bee  been  equally 
eheauered  in  its  results.  One 
miiriit  at  first  assume  that  such  a 
state  uf  things  would  lead  to  great 
originality ;  but  uixjn  close  in- 
spection the  expectation  ia  dlsap- 
pointad.  It  baa  as  vet  led  ratlier 
to  nonconformity  than  to  origi- 
nality. The  artist  has  too  gene- 
rally not  reached  the  standard  of 
art,  instead  of  striking  out  an 
original  path  in  art ;  for  the  hct  ib, 
tbet  in  art  the  art  is  itself  sapreme, 
and  the  artist  who  does  not  try  to 
be  excellent  in  art,  but  rather  to 
do  .soniethin*;  to  please  his  own  or 
the  popular  notion,  has  not  risen 
iato  the  region  in  which  arlMe 
orifjinalUy  is  so  much  as  attainable 
We  hate  thna  had  a  great  number 
of  men  pursuing  art  with  a  certain 
freedom  from  cut-and-dry  dogma, 
a  certain  openness  to  facts,  and 
wirii  to  follow  ont  natnre  in  Tarietar 
of  matter,  freshness  of  colour  and 
surface,  and  the  like.  We  have 
had  more  of  this  sort  of  work  than 
the  Continental  nations,  and  ytt 
the  result  has  nut  been  admirable, 
beeuisethe  eflforte  have  been  scat- 
tered wd  arbitnuy^andnot  guided 
by  adequate  conception  of  the 
portion  which  the  art  ought  to 
Dear  in  the  wt»rk  of  art,  or  by  any 
strong  resolve  to  work  up  to  and 
mdiie  waxh  a  conception.  The 
aefaool  has  been  fdain-aailing,  easy- 
gjjing,  discursive,  fjarnilous,  not 
woinid  up  by  a  stn)ng  i)urposc, 
and  pursuing  it  by  clearly  dctined 
lueaos.  But  if  this  has  been  the 
diaiaeier  of  ^  eebool  ^eeneially^ 
ve  can  at  any  rate  daim  some 


most  noble  men  as  rising  out  of 
rather  than  abiding  in  it — Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  ( Jainsborough,  Blake, 
Ktty,  Turner,  David  Scott,  Flax- 
man,  and  others.  And  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  the  establishment  of 
Pr»-ra&elitism  and  the  works  of 
its  leadin;,'  men,  a  quite  new  order 
of  tliin;^s  has  be!?un,  as  we  before 
intimated,  and  has  almost  trans- 
muted the  scbooL 

Retandng  to  theforogn  sohoob. 

of  wliieh  we  have  already  named 

the  chief,  we  are  scarry  to  hnd  little 
to  praise  in  the  Italian.  The  land 
of  Giotto  and  Leonard«>  remains 
fallow  as  yet,  waiting  for  a  new 
crop^  we  may  fairly  hope.  We  fidl 
to  discern  any  special  character  in 
the  Italian  art.  It  is  not,  in  a 
direct  way.  much  addicted  to  futile 
copyism  oi  its  own  nast  greatness, 
nor  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  or  any  other  livins 
school.  It  is  BMNnocrc  work  oi 
nearly  the  same  kind  which  other 
nations  do  better  at  the  present 
day,  the  sculpture  more  attractive 
than  the  painting.  The  Dutch. 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Damsh,  and 
RttssiAn  art  has  all  a  certain  anft> 
logy  t<»  the  British  in  modem 
startin;;-I)()int,  and  aim  at  direct- 
ness of  representation  rather  than 
at  any  uarticnlar  derelopment  ol 
style.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  has  a 
pedigree  ^^^in^?  further  back  than 
that  nf  the  ]>ritish.  its  art  of  tho 
present  day  seenjs  to  have  fle- 
scended  without  any  violent  inter- 
mption  feom  that  of  Teniersi 
Ostade,  Jan  Stein,  Terbnrgf  Coyp, 
and  the  others  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Yet  it  has  no  special  re- 
semblance t(t  the  artistic  manner 
of  these  painters,  and  lias  shaken 
off  tho  love  of  ugliness  and  mean- 
ness which  infected  this  class. 
Barring  this,  it  treats  chiefly  simi- 
lar subjects  of  home  landsca])e  and 
social  lite  in  a  stylo  sej)arable  from 
that  of  Belgium,  ;is  beiui'  smaller 
in  scale,  neater  in  suimce,  and 
visibly  les.s  affected  byFrance.  Tho 
Scandinavian  art  shows  healthily 
and  viiToritusly  ;  it  makes  a  nmch 
more  decided  impression  here  than 
it  did  in  i'aris  in  1855,  and  iias 
merit  enough  to  snrprise  as  well 
as  gratify  most  Tisitora.  Its 
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choice  of  subject  is  j?enef|]]^ 
serious,  (•()nii>ined  witli  domestic 
lieartiiic>s,  and  ^ith  the  view  of 
diaplayiug  somethiiij?  charactcriii- 
tkuly;  its  artistic  point  of  ntm 
mvasponds.  The  Danish  pictum 
arc  porlia^^s  tlie  liost ;  they  show  a 
greiitiT  iiitennixture  of  foreign 
study  with  national  traits  than  do 
those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  bat 
their  8iip«riority  dott  not  depend 
vpon  tliis.  Sweden  sends  a  re- 
markable work  of  sculpture  in  the 
*  CTra](]»lers,'  by  Molin.  From  Den- 
mark come  several  of  Thorwaldseu'a 
workflL  TheBiMsiaaiBawiMlilew 
aeftioDal  art,  and  lees  good  into  the 
bergain.  It  seems  to  pick  up  sub- 
jects, styles,  and  artistic  m  otives 
much  as  tlicy  f  »nic.  iSpain  in 
noticeable  lor  the  great  prepon- 
deranee  ct  her  fignre-subjects,  fre> 
ameotly  of  a  Tery  ambitious  order. 
She  seems  scarceh-  affected  by  the 
modern  feelin^^  tor  h-inds(\aj»e,  to 
judge  from  the  i»reM*i!t  (lisphiy. 
Her  power  of  art  is  barely  up  to 
the  marit,  and  yet  does  not  Aam 
WKf  etom  fsiliM  The  Swiia  ait 
bears  its  part  verv  creditably  amoTi  c: 
the  minor  schools,  Vmt  seems  ratht  r 
waTitiiii:  in  a  ]>owerful  i)niiit  of 
view  ;  the  works,  though  ii»«'ludiiii{ 
plenty  of  national  ■abjects,  have 
aomeuiing  of  a  aaaQaUaaaona  dia- 
racter,  as  if  there  were  a  good 
number  of  skilful  enough  men  with 
no  particular  leadership  or  aim  to 
secure  their  work  against  a  quality 
approaching  weU-ttained  aaateuv* 
ahili.  TIic  United  States  display 
is  too  limited  to  do  any  justice  to 
the  x>ictorial  ability  of  the  conntiy. 
In  sculpture,  the  strikingly  line  and 
Tery  uitcouvitntion^  works  of  Mr. 
Story  (plaeed  in  the  Bobmoi  Court) 
aaenre  for  America  a  scnlpturai 
pre-eminence  of  which  the  fussy 
popularity  of  Powers  'Greek  iSlave' 
m  the  l^xliibitiou  of  ib5i  was  but 
the  liunuje, 

I&  estimating  the  nktiveineritB 

of  the  schools  as  here  represented, 

the  great  dift'ercnce  of  the  starting- 
points  adopted  by  the  several 
countries  must  be  borne  in  mind 
England  has  been  pecoliarly  liberal 
to  hendf  in  this  req>ect ;  Franca 
peculiarly  restrictive.  The  former 
bagiQa  with  Hogarth,  who  waa  an 


established  painter  towards  1730; 
the  latter  only  admits  works  exe- 
cuted by  living  men  since  1850,  or 
since  1840  by  the  dead,  if  bora 
later  than  179a  Italy,  iiiueh  goes 
baek  to  Canaletto,  with  AmMi, 
Spain.  a!id  Jiussia,  follow  more  or 
less  the  example  nf  England.  The 
other  countries  apnroximate  to 
France,  though  we  aoubt  whether 
any  has  adopted  quite  so  stringent 
a  rule.  Of  course  this  diflewpee 
of  .«iysteTn  wholly  deranges  the 
balance  of  compari-son.  We  may 
comuare  the  fertility  of  mind  and 
■Mfta  in  the  French  section  wiik 
.that  in  the  British  section  front 
1840  or  1850:  but  it  would  ba 
monstrous  to  hnnp  together  in  our 
brains  all  the  liritish  works  from 
Hogarth  toMiilais,pit  them  against 
the  French,  and  mwnt  our  own 
snperior  ▼emtilitgr  and  breadth  of 
range.  It  jdm,j  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  inequality  of  plan 
was  not  a  mistake  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Comuiis^iouers,  gratifying 
indeed  to  ear  natioBaliam  and  ta 
the  eyes  which  feast  upon  Hogartha^ 
Bejnoldses,  and  Cronies,  but  by 
no  means  subserving  any  true  or 
consistent  theory  of  the  objects 
of  the  iiixhibitiou.  JSeitlier  do  we 
think  that  the  avnmgMnent  of 
the  eontributiona  baa  been  alto- 
gether judieious.  Not  to  hunt  mp 
individual  instances  of  bad  haiicr- 
ing,  the  excessive  cramming  of 
some  sectious—  notably  the  British 
and  Italian— while  othen  bnfn 

Slenty  of  elbow-room,  must  ba 
eenicd  unfortunate,  if  not  in- 
vUiftus;  and  the  scattering  of  the 
contributions  of  each  artist — often 
far  apart— is  at  least  untoward,  and 
seaBM  to  have  been  cairied  begrM 
what  any  pnetieal  needs  da> 
aaiided. 

Tlie  relation  lietween  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ^)ietorial  and  the  sculp- 
tural art  ot  the  several  oouu tries 
Bay  generally  be  weU  tnoad  np  ta 
a  eertain  point,  subject  to  tha 
consideration  that  tlie  entire  sculp- 
tural art  of  the  time  is  weighed 
down  by  ^seudo-chtssicism.  The 
two  eountnes  in  which  the  sculptor 
aeema  most  nearly  to  bound  bia 
aim  to  the  sttntnment  of  gnee  and 
attaaotiYeneai^  in  *  aonawfaat 
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Tentional  form,  are  England  .md 
Italy.  The  great  skill  ami  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  Gibson  do  not  wholly 
8i¥e  him  from  serving  as  an  ez- 
«B|ile.  tiMiigli  oeitainly  i  veiy 
idbcd  example,  of  this  ftflt;  Mr* 
lT«y*  whose  '  Pandora'  bearM  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Mr.  Gib- 
sou's  '  Vemis,'  is  another.  However, 
there  is  no  purtndt-scuipture  in  the 
|;>U«ry  wkmin  chaniintor  is  so 
mte&sely  studied,  or  modelling 
carried  to  snch  a  j>itch  of  perfection, 
as  that  of  Mr.  Woolner.  In  speak- 
iag  of  Mr.  Gtibsou^  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  express  an  opinion 
that  his  coloured  statuary — the 
'Venus,'  *  Pandora,'  and  *Oapid  '  the 
last  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
the  tnree  in  point  of  colour  can- 
not fairly  be  decried  as  a  failure. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  highly 
ntensting  attempt  Miried  oat 
with  undeniable  cnarm  of  no  mean 
order ;  a  legitimate  phase  of  sculp- 
tare,  capable  of  much  variety  of 
eiueriment  (of  which  one  method 
eiuy  is  here  exemplified),  and  hav- 
ing a  separate  b^uty  of  its  o^vl^ 
which  need  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
tetfere  with,  nor  vet  to  be  obscured 
Off  the  separate  beauty  of  colour- 
kti  sculpture.  The  art  is  wide 
ttoo^  £x  both ;  mi  Unb  adlift- 
iVii«t  white  mank  MgrbeeoA* 
tcftt  to  ooDstitute  an  immense  mino- 
rity, with  every  prosyn-ct  of  so  re- 
aaiuiug,  without  .scL-kiiiLC  to  ex- 
punge the  exiguous  minority.  We 
indisposed  to  Uunk,  homemr,  tluit 
audi  menlj  ixltoiry  adjinu-ts  of 
coloured  ornament  as  Mr.  Gibson 
introduces  in  the  jrohi  ear-rin^:s  and 
blue  hair-fillets  ot  t lie '  W  nus,'  were 
best  omitted  :  the  colour  being,  as 
araHlknited  to  tiM  dkluiefekNi 
(india|MMable  if  o(^ar  is  used  at 
all)  between  the  tints  of  flesh,  hair, 
sad  eyes,  and  that  of  white  drapery. 
In  such  acces.-.uries  Jis  the  box  of 
Pandora  and  the  buttertiy  of  Cuuid, 
ciloir  m  again  iiMlgMltoable. 
lihinih^  to  ear  starting  point, 
We  may  cite  as  our  Italian  exanii)le 
the  '  Zephyr  and  Flora  dancing' of 
Signer  Heiiznni,  in  which  the  ex- 
treme grace  auci  airiness  of  move* 


ment  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
alm(»st  total  want  of  making  out  of 
form^  or  detail  of  surface.  Jaco- 
iiietti*8  *  rieik'  is  at  least  expressive, 
along  with  ite  air  of  ooa^entkMial 
propriety  .and  grandeur;  and  Pie- 
rotti's  '  Indiau  iiuuter'  carries  the 
vigour  of  actuality  and  modelling 
to  a  point  quite  excei>tional.  There 
is  also  a  very  genuine  imd  sym- 
pathetic chanMster  in  Magni*s  '  QM, 
Beading/  a  work  which  combinee 
a  patriotic  aim  with  its  domestic 
form.  France  conx-^  to  sculpture, 
as  to  painting,  ardent  and  prepared, 
md  aefiiDs  less  hampered  than 
oUier  oooDlries  hj  ito^  notioiw  of 
what  to  do,  and  now  to  do  it :  wo 
find  similar  clear  grasp  of  ideas, 
centrality  of  purpose,  and  tirni 
drawing  and  execution.  The  choice 
<tf  subjeot  appears  sometimes 
(though  scaiesly  as  here  shown)  » 
little  arbitrary  and  impracticable; 
but  in  the  present  liide-bound  state 
of  the  art — which  almost  seems  to 
be  out  on  parole,  pledged  not  to 
tffimgwi  ociteiii  limita,  and  show 
a  deak  pair  of  heels— this  is  nUJier 
a  fault  on  tlie  right  side.  Xha 
sculpture  of  (  n-rmany  mostly  con- 
forms to  the  tiiL'ories  which  regu- 
late her  painting,  having  a  ten- 
dinqf  in  Aa  hittoria  or  l^ndary- 
hielfltia  direction,  otoeaad  with  tm 
aim  rath^  perhaixs  at  the  pretty 
than  the  beautiful ;  it  makes  by  no 
means  a  striking  muster  at  South 
Keusiugluu.    The  iielgiau  sculp- 

tnre  ^wgei  towarda  oraiimwitalka 
and  aa  iU-poiaed  atai  at  pietii> 

resqucness ;  the  counterpart,  ]ter- 
haiKs,  but  ill  no  good  forms,  of  the 
pronii»t,  adaptive  sjiirit  which  Bel- 
gium evinces  in  painting.  The 
inest  work  ttom  this  oomitry, 
however,  *  The  Discobolus  hurling 
the  Dlscus,'  l)y  Kessels,  is  wholly 
free  from  any  such  Idemish,  and 
reniarkablv  true  in  action. 

If  now.  focussing  our  observation 
to  a  angle  point,  we  eodeavoiir  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
general  march  of  the  tine  art  of  the 
present  d.iy  in  all  forms  and  all 
schools  collectively,  we  feel  at  lirst 
almost  overwhelmed  by  its  im- 
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men^fc  varkty.  Classicism  and 
picture.*>qiieness  in  sculpture — va- 
riety of  pcriiKlic  style  in  architec- 
iore— hmdacape,  domestic,  hiskoric, 
and  abetnd  in  paintiiig — seam 
hardly  aiiiiii»ble  to  any  single 
bond  of  ttnion,  not  ti>  speak  of  the 
great  diversitiuii  <»f  ajju  in  the 
several  schools.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  facts  appear  to  oecome 
more  harmonioiis  and  tangible. 
The  arts  nf  the  countries,  like  the 
countries  themselve^^,  have  approxi- 
mated. Thore  is  not  among  any  of 
us  any  aim,  for  instance,  so  ideal 
as  that  of  Fra  AngeUco,  so  iieo- 
toringly  classical  as  David's,  ao 
vaguely  fantastic  and  attitudiniz- 
ing as  Fuseli's,  so  merely  factitious 
as  Lancret's  and  li  uicher's,  .ho 
forced  and  blatant  <is  l}emiui'&  So 
&r  on  the  ne«:ative  aide  of  the 

?[aestioD.  On  its  positive  side, 
ancy  that  we  feel  the  clue  more 
firmly  in  our  hnnd  the  more  we 
regard  tiie  better  minds  and  the 
hiier  artiste  of  tlie  time  iu  b]1 
bnuiehea,  to  the  ezdndon  of  ita 
inferior  level  of  work.  It  appears 
to  11^  tliat  the  dominant  impulse  is 
towards  realism  ;  towards  a  con- 
ception of  things  in  tlieir  actual 
and  essential  character,  and  au  eu- 
dairTonr  to  oonvay  thia  bf%  aeriooa 
adhesion  to  facts.  Even  so  notahia 
a  rlnssicist  as  tlie  ^rc^t  French- 
man^ Ingres,  is  no  direet  exee[)tion, 
as  his  small  pictureis  (ut*  which  the 
present  Exhibition  presents  no 
example)  from  history  or  historie 
aneo(h>ta  attest,  not  to  dwell  npott 
the  genuinely  realistic  element 
which  mingles  even  with  his 
idealism.  Delacroix  and  L)ularoche 
move  in  the  realistic  direction  as 
tndj  aa  Millaiaand  Holmnn  Hnnt, 
though  under  widely  different  as- 
pects ;  and  a  very  important  and 
excellent  section  of  French  art 
deals,  iii  an  cmineiilly  y)o.sitive  and 
trenchant  spirit,  witli  the  true  life 
and  occujiationa  of  the  people. 
Breton,  Bnon,  Marchal,  and  several 
others  here  might  be  cited.  The 
German  revivalist  srliuoi  is  no 
doubt  a  counter-movement;  yet 
even  in  that  school  the  atronger 
men  provide  for  the  grafting^  a 


considera!)1e  amount  of  realism 
upon  the  theoretic  oral).stract  stock 
wliich  they  cultivate.  In  architec- 
tnre,  we  r^ard  the  Godiic  move- 
ment as  equally  an  endeavow  aftv 
realism^  or  contractive  nm 
decorative  pmj^ricty,  rather  thnn 
as  a  mere  dilettanti  vam)»uig  up  of 
an  old  form  of  lut.  in  |Kiinting,the 
nalistie  tendaney  may  possibly  be 
to  some  extent  connecied  with  the 
modem  l)ve  of  landscape.  Vrom 
natural  tnith  in  landf^capc  proper, 
the  Ntep  i«^  easy  to  tlie  same  tnitii 
in  laudscap«  backgrounds  to  hgure- 
aubjects ;  and  if  this  is  introduced, 
the  figures  themselves  eannot  ha 
allowed  to  contradict  the  actuality 
uf  impression  as  a  wliolc.  This  is 
a  suggestion,  however,  upon  which 
we  would  not  venture  to  lay  auy 

partiaalar  atresBw 
It  doea  not  faU  within  <Mir  pbn 

or  our  limits  .to  <iffcr  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  regular  criticism  of 
the  artists  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Kxhibition-  or  of  their 
worka.  We  ahonlo,  nafartheleaa, 
ha  loth  to  qoit  the  aabjeot  witiiont 
expressing  some  sense  of  the  merits 
of  a  tew  men  in  each  country.  In 
doing  this,  we  .shall  coniine  our- 
selves* to  living  artists,*  and  to  such 
aa  Iwva  not  been  alreac^incideB- 
tally  mentioned. 

As  regards  our  own  country,  the 
styles  and  excellences  of  our  exhi- 
bitors are  so  w<dl  known,  and  so 
frequeutlv  open  to  discuiision,  that 
we  ahaU  do  DO  more  tliaa  call  attaih 
tion  to  the  works  of  thMapaintm 
^Ir.  F.  Madox  ]>rown  seldom 
figures  in  exhihitions.  His  supreme 
mastery  of  painting  and  gra-j)  <>f 
character  are  proved  here  in  the 
emigrant  fmbject  named  'The Last 
of  Kngland;  the  'King  Lear,*  and 
the  *  English  Autumn  Afternoon.' 
Mr.  Martineau's  most  excellent 
work,  'The  Last  Day  in  the  Old 
Home,'  where  a  .spendilinit  is 
about  to  leave  hia  aneeatral  man- 
sion, had  practically  been  imseen 
till  now.  It  cannot  fail  to  place 
him  in  the  frnnt  rank  of  our 
jjainters  of  incident.  Mr.  Davis, 
whoae  deserta  have  never  yet  been 
•daqnately  leoogniaad  hy  the  pnh- 
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lie,  sends  a  small  landscape,  *  Har- 
rowing; the  truth  and  poetic  sense 
of  which  make  it  second  to  no 
Eodish  landscape  by  a  living  man 
in  the  gallery. 

From  Fianoe,  h  is  sewcely  more 
neodfid  nor  more  serviceable  to 
select  a  man  or  two  than  it  is  from 
Eugland.  We  may  name  as  of  the 
first  quality,  the  splendid  nude 
study  and  the  portrait  of  Prinee 
Napoleon,  by  Hi|>polyte  Flandrin  ; 
that  wonderful  piece  of  history  and 
terror  passed  thr«»n^h  the  cnicihle 
rfart, '  The  Gladiators'  by  Cjerome* 
the^  two  records  of  historic  ana 
Mfcional  periods  (a  great  point  of 
attainment  in  modern  French  art), 
the^'iiarles  V.'  an.rLnuis  XTV.,' 
by  Ritbert  Floury;  and  the  '  Italian 
Peasant  Women  and  Girls'  of  He- 
btrt  and  Keynaud,  the  latter  deli- 
eious  in  its  Mm|ilieily  aad  natKnl 
iBpiilBet. 

*rom  Germany,  we  think  the 
finest  picture  of  all  is  the  '  (ialileo* 
of  Hausmann,  a  work  of  most 
special  insight  into  character  and 
the  wtsUsotiud  bssring  of  the 
&ct8,  as  well  as  excellent  in  artistic 

Dualities.  Menzel's  '  Frederick  the 
rreat  Surprised  at  niirlit  at  iioch- 
kirch,'  is  a  wonder!  u  I  jjiece  of 
ietioii  and  hurried,  rallying  ener^ 
masterpieee  of  ndlitsfy  hutone 
art.  Piloty's  Tsst  ]>icture  of  *  Nero 
after  the  Hnrninii  of  Rome,'  has 
made  here,  lis  well  as  in  Germany, 
a  strui^  impression  by  qualities  of 
Sftobmus  kind,  yet  not  to  be  bad 
ivtheaakins. 

Israels  solemn  and  dirge-liko 
painting  of  *  The  Shipwrecked,'  in 
the  Dutch  section,  is  unsnn^Jissed 
by  any  picture  of  domestic  tragedy 
is  the  cxhiUtion ;  while  the  poiii^ 
jLiid  nicety  of  the  social  incidents 
hv  Bles  (though  tainted  with  some- 
tin  ii-  of  a  vidgar  feeUng),  and  'The 
i  isherman's  lletum,'  oy  IV)urce, 
full  of  manly  heartiness  and  sim- 
plicity, Tindietto  the  stool  BiA- 
JsadffB,  high  and  low,  agiinst  the 
ugly  and  debased  aspect  in  which 
the  native  painters  of  two  centuries 
a^o  ]«)ved  to  present  them.  Bel- 
gium, unrivalled  iu  Europe  iu  the 

Smienhv  f otm  of  art  j[>rsotised  by 
^  eys,  has  aUs  historical  psintsn 
in  De  Groux  and  Pauwels ;  sludj 
VQU  IXVi.  HO.  OOOXCIL 


and  dainty  domestic  painters  in 
1  )illens  anil  Willems  ;  and  a  great 
artistic  faculty  in  Alfred  Stevens 
^here  shown  only  iu  small  single- 
ngnie  pictures) ;  while  Yerkt  in 
animsls,  sad  Ysn  Moer  in  architec- 
ture, may  cope  with  the  foremost 
men  of  other  euuntries.    Tlie  best 
•Swedish  picture  is  perhaps  the 
'Wes4)hAliau  Kenuesse.'  by  Jern- 
berg^  *  most  renMHrfcshle  piece  of 
not   very   sightly  truth.  Miss 
Amalia  Lindegren  is  also  a  highly 
acconi^disheil    domestic  ]>ainter. 
The  I<<orw(u;ian,  Tidemand,  in  the 
incidents  of  national  peasant  life 
hss  eminent  strength  of  sentimenli^ 
impressiye  and  interesting.  Den- 
mark possesses  in  Dalsgaard,  the 
painter  of  the  'Itinerant  Mormons 
seeldiig  to  niake  Proeelj^tes,'  an 
artist  of  singular  individualism 
and  esnieslnsss,  with  equal  power 
apparently  over  the  incturesque 
and  the  expressional  elements  of 
such  a  subject.    Almost  as  nnich 
mav  be  said  for  Elizabeth  Jerichau 
and      Bmer,  Sorenaen*s  '  Earlv 
Morning  off  the  Skaw.'  is  an  ao* 
mirable  piece  of  sea-stuay,  shovinf 
genuine  power  under  thorough  con- 
trol ;  and  Hansen  must  be  named 
among  the  choicest  painters  of  old 
interioss  fa  Enropa  The  Russian, 
Alvazoid^,  has  a  ^ft  for  atmo- 
spheric effect  and  incident  in  land- 
scape, though  not  far  advanced  in 
artistic  com iilcicness.  Perha))s  'The 
Kiss/  b^  Muller,  a  NeapoliUui  sub- 
ject, with  something  of  the  stylo 
of  Leopold  BoberL  is  ^e  best 
Kussian  picture,   tnough  others 
show  more  promise,  on  account 
of  their  greater  nationality.  In 
(Switzerland,   C'alame,  Lugardou, 
and  Meoion,  for  mountain  scene^ 
and   Van  Muvden,  for  giacefol 
domestic  simplicity,  take  a  very 
honourable  ]>ositiou.    From  Italy 
we  might  cite  some  sculptural 
works  not  previously  specillcd; 
but,  setting  aside  these,  we  find  no 
painting  so  good  as  '  The  Expulsion 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens,'  by  Ussi, 
which    is    generally  approvable, 
though  not  nmch  beyonil  that,  and 
at  any  rate  tells  its  story  with 
great  aptness  and  perroicuitv.  In 
Morelli  s  '  Iconoclasts,  mucii  ad- 
ttiied  in  the  Jb'lorsiitine  Eadubhioii 
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of  last  year,  we  find  nothing?  bey^ond 
the  level  of  respectability,  (iaz- 
lotto's  tiuree  peu-aud-iuk  dei^igos 
fMvm  Diale,  am  works  of  tpMul 

WuA,  most  elaborate  in  cnmpW* 
tioB  tad  steadily  studied  in  draw- 
ing, and  showiii!z,  bytlKMr  decisive- 
ne^Hs  of  imitression,  ^i>ito  many 
points  of  shurtcomiag,  the  value  oi' 
ft  eleftrpurpow  vniaggingly  carried 
out.  The  wonderful  engraviiig  bjr 
Schiavone  from  Titian  8  *  Assump- 
tion,* distf\nnn£r  all  other  engrav- 
in^rs  in  j>oint  <>f  riciiness  and 
deli  cacy  of  surface  and  pictorial 
eflbctr  is  m  i«sl  trnunph,  wkiek 
sngkt  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Among  the  Simnish  painters,  Man- 
zano,  tlie  author  of  a  convent- 
scene,  with  a  loNcrs'  terrible 
parting,  takes  tlie  lea<L  Ou  the  r&- 
■siifaf  achoels  we  Mtd  not  dwell, 
Wro^  expressinpf  our  dissent  fnm 
those  who  find  in  the  American 
painter,  I'a.are,^ the  nemst appcoedl 
to  a  nioderu  Titian. 

We  have  now,  however  incom- 
pletely, accomplished  soM  sort  ef 
survey  of  that  section  of  the  Inter- 
iMrti^nal  ExhibitioTi  which  standj< 
apart  in  the  olKcial  Finf  Arts 
Catalogue^  and  to  wliieh  we  pro- 
posed, at  starting,  to  limit  o«r* 
selves  in  the  msm.  Bo*  •  fmr 
remarks,  still  lees  sde<|yate  to  do 
full  justice  to  so  wide  a  subject, 
may  be  spared,  before  we  conclude, 
to  that  i»art  of  the  industrial  ilis- 
play  which  partakes  most  laigely 
of  a  deeonim  or  sfl  dbsmdei; 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  exagge-* 
JStion  to  say  that  beauty  of  deco- 
rative art  is  a  more  hcdtiiy  and 
essential  thing  in  a  nation,  and  a 
more  to  be  desired  point  of  sttdn- 
■ent,  thus  beauty  m  the  painting 
of  pidoiee  sad  the  carving  of 
statues;  just  as  a  nation  blessed 
with  lovely  iialiniial  melodies  is 
better  off,  as  a  musical  people,  thau 
one  which,  withoot  thsee,  adgbl 
procluee  here  and  there  a  eoBAposer 
of  lofty  sjrmphonics  or  oratorios. 
All  nations  hitherto,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  risen  into  the  power 
of  High  Art  out  of  a  ioug-pos- 
aeflsed  sense  end  pnolies  of  deeo- 
rative  beauty,  and  most  or  all  hare 
decUncd  in  decoration  from  the 
pfftip^l       their  mlBMnatiifn  in 


High  Art.  Raphael,  carrxing  pic- 
torial art  beyond  the  limits  traced 
hy  his  predecessors,  and  ruiuiiiip 
the  witwits  of  tme  dseeretiii^ 
teste  by  his  arabesquee  in  tte 
Logge  of  the  Vatican,  is  one  ex- 
amine in  point  out  of  many.  The 
reasnii  for  tlii^  may  not  be  far  to 
seek.  Decorative  beauty  i:>  ptirfect 
St  a  tMnt  below  that  where  the 
Uihsst  High  Art,  the  greatest 
range  of  subject  treated  in  the 
most  fetterless  manner,  beariris. 
The  practitioner  of  HiL'li  Ait,  and 
the  nation  faiuUiarizi^d  with  it^ 
esek  to  nirodnee  ialo  deeotatrai 
analogous  qualities,  which  it  ia  IMk 
able  to  bear,  and  dra^  down,  in  the 
spoiliniz  of  decoratnm,  the  tnia 
standard  of  the  High  Art  itself. 

31odem  Europe  has  risen  into  a 
eeslsai  eeipeteeee  of  High  Art, 
or  at  least  of  natural  t^eeti 
treated  in  art,  without  any  ccn^ 
venti«>nal  limitation,  ft  has  reached 
thiii  p<^)iiit,  not,  as  ol  old,  throuudi 
a  gradual  perfecting  and  euhugc- 
Minl  of  deeoiative  proesescei  iMrit 
bgr  independsBt  effort  in  piuntin^ 
and  scniptnre,  and  the  study  of  the 
older  models  of  High  Art.  The 
result  is  that,  in  England,  along 
wiUi^a^cert^^r^^ 

ait^  tihere  is  at  the  present  day 
nothing  that  ean  be  called  a  style 
of  decoration ;  while  in  France 
and  some  other  countries  the  style 
of  decoration  is  false  and  deca- 
dent, slthoogh  the  higherart  has  a 
character  of  vitality.  On  the  other 
hand,  China,  .lapan,  India,  Turkey, 
and  the  Kast  ^^enerally,  have 
genuine  and  most  lovely  decora- 
tive art  (exposed  in  some  instancea 
to  psrtial  dBteriosatien  from  Bliio* 
pean  influence),  and  have  not  yet 
risen  into  the  stage  of  what  w# 
recoiy:nise  as  Hi,£rh  Art.  But  by 
these  very  conditions,  they  are  in 
-  *^  ^'^ur  phase  o£  art  than 
aitlmgh  a 


one. 

( 'bans  rules  as  yet  in  Eim^pean 
decoration  ;  false  standards,  false 
attempts,  and  iailure  in  the  result. 
We  may  quote  at  rsadom  a  lew 
ezamfdes  wliich  court  aad  repel 
the  eye  in  the  Exldbition,  such  as 
the  Jb'reDch  carpet     the  fiieipiwf 
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pulpit  from  Lonvain,  the  jtorcelain 
from  the  Prussian  Royal  Factoiy, 
or  from   Dresden,  the  copy  in 
Gobelins  tapestrj'  of  Titian's  As- 
sumption (wonderful  certainly  in 
ito  nisteken  way),  the  Itafim 
wo<Mlcn  inlaid  tables,  or  Tiwedy's 
Sbakspearian   and   Crusoe  side- 
br>ards.    Most  of  the  painted  ghiss 
is  also  erroneous  in  principle,  or 
coldly  imitative  of  a  better  period 
of  pak  art  The  English  is  on  the 
vnole  the  best,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  clever  effort,  partially 
at  least  succcssfuL  In  this  depart- 
ment the  firm  of  Morris,  Marshall, 
Faulkner,  and  Co.  show  an  origi- 
lahty  Slid  an  irtiBtie  ezedknee 
tnie  at  once  to  decoration  and  to 
hiirh  art  in  design  of  figure-sub- 
ject, wliich  promise  well  for  the 
future  •  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  their  furniture  and  otner  deco- 
latire  naek  m  thelfecBamlOoii]^ 
wMdi  stand  &r  apart  from  most  of 
the  specimens  in  their  vicinity. 
The  reason  is  that  this  firm  in- 
cludes various  artists  who  are  con- 
tent to  practise  high  art  in  paint- 
isgr  er  srehitecture,  and  to  be 
decorators  and  beantifien  of  ftnw 
niture  when  this  is  the  point  in 
question.    Above  all,  they  come 
with  some  freshness  to  the  task, 
sad  irith    many  evidences  of 
iMfiflivaL  sympatny,  aie  not  diieet 
eopiiiti  of  aaj  estant  mediaeval- 
isms  merely  as  such.   The  altar- 
clotlis  and  carpets  by  Messrs.  Jones 
aad  Willis  in  the  same  court,  from 
designs  by  the  architect  Mr.  Street, 
are  also  very  brilliant  in  their  par- 
ticular dasa  of  design,  and  show  in 
like  manner    the  advantage  r»f 
havinp:  at  work  an  artist  of  a  high 
class  who  bends  to  decorative  re- 
quirements when  he  nndertakes  to 
peet  them.  The  remed  and  ever- 
stodsr  of  the  Qothio 


s^es  appeals  in  nnmbers  of  other 
olgects  thronghont  the  Exhibition, 

es|)ecially  from  our  own  country, 
and  will  not  fail  to  produce  irood 
fruit  wlierever  it  i8  taken  up  l)y  a 
man  who,  understanding  and  obey- 
]B|f  the  xnm  of  ait  wftMn  whiw 
he  works,  has  vet  a  personality 
and  an  independent  perception  of 
his  own.  Amon^'  tlie  French  con- 
tributions, many  of  them  in  various 
departments  most  skilfull}  and 
exoeDentiyiror^ed,  we  must  specify 
the  extreme  exquisitenen  and 
subtle  manipulation  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  porcelain.  Much  of  that 
from  Sevres  is  truly  consummate 
in  its  way. 

The  naes  of  each  ezhibitioDs  of 
art  as  that  to  which  the  wodd  is 
now  invited  in  T^ondon  are  more 
gnulual  than  immediate.  They 
reveal  to  us  our  attainments  by 
example,  and  our  deficiencies  by 
eomparison;  suggest  to  each  nation 
soniMhing  to  be  learned  from,  the 
other;  and  i^lant  seeds  far  and 
wide  to  be  eviltivated,  let  us  hone, 
into  beautiful  exotics,  and  finally 
adopted  into  the  national  mind 
and  practice.  Bat  each  nation 
mnst  lemain  itself,  and  most  elicit 
to  the  uttermost  its  own  gifts. 
These  may  he  chastened  and  cor- 
rected here  and  there  bv  extraneous 
hints ;  yet  the  national  mind  most 
not  lapyse  into  that  slovenly  oosmo* 
politanism  which,  in  art  as  in 
social  and  political  morah,  l)y 
obliterating  deep-lyinc  distinctions, 
would  leave  it  shallower  than 
before  in  any  real  perception  or 
^ympathv— a  vague  approver  of 
^ooa  and  bad  alike,  aimlessly  aim- 
in?  at  irreconcileable  qualities,  and 
incivpablc  of  any  steady  self-aeve- 
lopmcnt  or  unswerving  conviction. 
To  say  No.  and  stiiHE  to  it,  is  «a 
necessarv  oorefse  of  the  power  of 
saying  Yea  to  some  purpose. 

W.  M.  iioeaKm. 
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'  ATOUS  avons  eu  as<5cz  de  Pol6- 
J-^  mique,'  was  the  sayiiiK  of  a 
iVeuch  Divine,  *il  nous  reste  d'avuir 
un  peu  d*Ir§uique.'  Polemicg^  as 
Beaii  Trench  would  obtenre.  are  m 
much  more  ocmgeiiud  to  human 

nrttnre  than  Trmirff  that  tlir  latter 
i*-  1 1 1 rdly  reeo;xTiised  as  a  le^^iti  1 1 1 :it  tj 
word.  But  the  present  ycmr,  an 
ocmtrasted  with  t^e  ]>ast,  gives 
every  hope  of  returning  peace 
to  the  theological  woria.  Dr. 
Lushiiigton's  cT  cisive  judgment 
cuts  away  at  one  blow  a  liundred 
roots  of  bitterness ;  and  in  the  lull 
whidi  had  preceded,  and  which, 
v^  e  trust,  is  likely  to  follow  it,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  be  doing  good  ser- 
vice by  going  }k\c]'  to  nnirenicrim 
which,  from  an  uiii  xpectL-d  quarter, 
appeared  at  the  begiiiuiug  of  this 
year,  and  has,  from  this  point  of 
▼iew,  not  hitherto  received  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserved.  Such, 
in  spite  of  their  ostensible  object, 
are,  in  fact,  the  two  volumes  which 
alone  of  the  multitude  of  rejoinders 
called  ont  by  the  Emapi  anaBemam 
merit  any  serious  notice.  True, 
the  war-cry  is  still  heard,  but  we 
can  detect  in  its  tone  the  last  re- 
verl)cration  rather  than  the  first 
blast  of  strife— 

Now  the  tir'd  JLunlar  winds  his  prrtfnt 
note, 

And  eelu>  Uds  fimreU  from  every  glade. 

And  we  trust  that  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  pacific  rather  than  to 
the  angry  features  of  these  twin 
works  we  sliall  T»e  acting  in  accor- 
dance vnth  the  thoughts  naturally 
8ugge.stcd  by  the  high  othce  of  the 
two  Episcopal  sponsors. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that 
the  two  volumes  were  so  culFerent 
in  style  and  spiritas  to  be  at  direct 
variance  vnth  each  other.  While 
the  litplies  indulge  in  fierce  invec- 
tives, and  at  times  iu  coarse  buf- 
foonery, the  Aid$f  as  if  solemnly 


protesting  against  the  freaks  of 
their  oxirheraiit  ally,  maintain  a 
dignified  and  temperate  abstinence 
affice  from  vulgar  abuse  aadxnilKted 
rhetoric  Sadi  a  self-denial  is  in 
itself  so  commendable  as  to  make 
its  exercise  in  this  instance  a 
marked  step  in  the  history  of  our 
polemical  theology.   But  it  would 
be  uiyust  to  the  earlier  volume  not 
to  mention  one  of  its  diasertationa 
so  "fer  superior  in  tliis  respect  to 
anythingm  eitl  (  t  'f  the  two  works 
as  actuaBy  to  eiiange  the  balance, 
and  to  give  the  imlm  on  the  whole 
to  the  mors  violent  eoUoetion  over 
its  gentler  brother.   We  allude  to 
Mr.  Haddan's  review  of  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  Essay.   In  order  to  appre- 
ciate its  full  merits  avc  must  re- 
member that  throughout  the  whole 
of  ^e  two  volunes,  undw  the 
cover  of  Bishop  ThomsoiTs  mode- 
ration, no  less  tnan  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berfnrce's  vehemence,  lies  the  tacit 
assumption  tliat  they  are  eiiiraped 
in  a  conflict  with  seven  deliberate 
enen^es  of  the  ChrlBtian  leil^iL 
It  might  have  been  thou^^ttfaafc 
this  unworthy  imputation  conld 
not  liave  held  its  ground  so  long 
in  the  face  of  tlie  well-known  facts 
(to  select  only  two},  that  one  i»f  the 
authors  80  denonnced  has  published 
a  work  confessedly  the  best  attempt 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus 
to  Ciiristianity,  and  that  anotlier 
has  dedicated  a  volume  of  Sermons 
to  tiic  parents  of  his  pupils  with 
the  declanition  (the  sincerity  of 
which  has  never  been  called  in 
question)  that  he  would  *  sacrifice 
every  other  aim  in  life'  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  lead  them  '  t**  live 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  to 
love  the  Lord  Jesns  Gbrist'  To 
tiiese  and  to  a  hundred  «ffinilfr 
proofs  of  the  innocent,  however 
mistaken  intentions  of  the  doomed 
volume,  tlie  inertia  of  theoloirical 
prejudice  has  hitherto  offered  a 
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Mr.  Haddan,  who  ]&  one  case  has 
amply,  and  in  tlic  case  of  all,  suf- 
ticieiitly,  repudiated  this  monstrous 
iiyuatice.  Mr.  Pattiswn  s  Es-say  he 
tntte  at '  open,  no  doubt,  to  literary 
criticism,'  'liable  to  some  miBCOBK 
rtructions,  arising  from  its  juxta- 
position,' but  'searching  in  its 
•nalysis,  apt  in  its  quotations, 
ioond  ill  its  general  view  of  the 
age  which  ig  ite  mbject*  {Jitplies, 
%  321),  and  in  do  aenae  deserving 
the  sweeping  censure  with  which 
it  has  been  visited  (pp.  353,  555.) 
Ui  the  other  Essayist^^,  whose 
writings,  unfortunately,  he  has  not 
bees  M  to  etuUy  so  carefully  as 
those  of  the  one  whom  he  has  been 
specially  appointed  to  criticise,  he 
yet  lias  the  generosity,  after  much 
Hi'Vtre  condt  iii nation,  to  add  that, 
in  their  attempt,  they  are  'pro- 
tenug,  howenrar  (we  may  think) 
groundlessly,  to  be  only  recalliBg 
the  Christianity  of  the  day  to  a 
truer,  and,  thLTeforc,  more  ctfective 
condition  ;  and  who  do,  V)eyond  a 
doubt,  intend,  in  their  own  purpose, 
hovem  unhappily,  to  loooDdle  in- 
tellect with  revelation'  (p.  300). 
Tliis  'undoubted  purpose,*  Mr. 
Hadtlan,  of  all  their  avowed  appo- 
iieiits,  has  been  the  only  oni'  to 
recognise.  It  is  dithcult  to  imagine 
a  ilenMrnbnka  to  the  in&enmi- 
aale  agitatioa  and  censure  of  the 
past  year  than  the  whole  tone  of 
thin  remarkable  Essay.  It  ap])ears 
among  the  Heplun  to  Esmys  and 
Beviewt;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  het%Aid9ioFaUkr-ioJ?9iiih  well 
nigh  pierced  to  deatli  by  the  wounds 
which  it  has  received  in  the  house 
of  its  friends  from  the  ignorance, 
intoleranee,  and  injustice  of  tho.se 
wfco  ought  to  have  known  better 
and  have  acted  more  discreetiy. 

Vtom  the  style  and  temper  of  tlie 
two  volumes  we  pass  to  their  con- 
tents. If  we  ask  what  permanent 
contributions  have  been  made  by 
ttther  of  them  to  the  theological 
^tenlm  of  the  oonntnr,  it  mnet 
be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  book 
wliicli  tlioy  are  opposing,  that  the 
results  will  be  but  small.  Too 
much  has  been  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment, — ^too  little  to  the 
goienl  intereita  of  troth  and  of 
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kaning.   Still,  them  are  aona 

commendable  exceptiont. 

In  Mr.  Cook's  Essay  there  isagood 
pas.sa^re(/l/</vS,  p.  143)  describing  the 
preparation  of  mankind  for  the  com- 
ing of  Christianitv  (inferior,  indeed, 
but  similar  to  Dr.  Temji^le's  able 
sketch  of  the  same  snl^eet  in  his 
'Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
World*);  and,  again  {Aiffs,  jin.  150, 
152),  of  the  effects  produccu  bvtiie 
appearance  of  Strauss*a  woix  in 
Germany.  Mr.  Maneel,  somewhat 
shifting  the  ground  on  which  his 
theological  reputation  has  hitherto 
rested,  calls  attention  with  much 
force  to  the  striking  dictum  of 
Jaoohi,  that  while  'Nature  conceals 
God,  man  rtveoii  God*  {JLidi^  p.  28). 
And  his  argument  on  miracles, 
a])art  from  the  tliflirulties  in  which 
he  is  involved  by  his  own  i)hiloso- 
phical  antecedents,  is  decidedly  in- 
geniona  Dr.  MXSaiil,  in  the  JUds^ 
and  Mr.  Korison,  in  the  BepUe$f 
though  taking  diametrically  oppo- 
site views  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  have  the  merit  (which  we 
somewhat  miss  in  the  other  com- 
hatants)  of  heing  thorougldy  inte> 
rested  in  their  subject. 

Dean  Ellicott,  when  once  he  has 
got  clear  of  the  labyrinth  of  mis- 
understandings in  which  he  has 
involved  himself  in  his  attacks  on 
his  distinguished  Oxford  adyersaiy. 
has  given  several  rules  of  Biblical 
interpretation  which  we  strongly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  theo- 
logical studenti.  There  may  be 
some  details  whicli  Professor  Jowett 
may  have  overiooked  or  neglected ; 
but  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
between  the  two  Essays,  which,  if 
combined,  would  make  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  criticism  of  tho 
Xew  Testament.  We  caimot  do 
better  than  briefly  enumerate  the 
two  sets  of  rules. 

Interpret  Scripture  like  any  otiier 
fx>ol'.  So  H])oke  the  (Oxford  Profes- 
sor. The  rule  is  thus  enlarged  by 
L)ean  Ellicott,  in  terms  for  the 
most  part  sound  and  just,  /nlsr- 
pret  gram)natioaUy  {Aids,  p.  429), 
Interpret  hisforimU y  (\).  430;;  (un- 
der which  he  introduces  some 
useful  remarks  on  topography). 
Interpret  minutely  (p.  436).  where, 
hi  like  manner,he  applies  thei 
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BiiAod  to  Words  ifagt  bMbtnto 
well  applied  by  Mr.  Grote  in  klB 
criticisins  on  Hen)tiotus  and  Thucy- 
dides.  IiUerpret  coniextutllyi\i.  437), 
a  rule  specially  needed  for  the 
student  and  the  preacher. 

Again,  Mr.  Jowett^t  second  rule, 
IfUerpret  Scripture from  it«df  is  thus 
cxpamled,  Int^rjtret  enrfi  Scn'ptu- 
ral  writer  l>y  h  imsflf.  hdirpM  hythe 
analogy  of  Saipture.  IiUtrpi  tt  by 
Htf  tamogy  of  faiOy  {Aids,  pp.  43^, 
413).  Every  one  of  these  rvles  M 
MUDirHble  in  princiide,  however  we 
may  differ  from  sonic  of  tlie  details 
of  tb(_'ir  a]»]>lic;ition.  We  would 
also  call  alien  tiou  to  the  value  ol 
luB  remarks  on  the  oral  dement  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  has 
liardly  been  sufficiently  reoogniaed 
by  Eiij^lisli  divines  (Aitf.t^  p.  459). 
The  IJislio}*  of  Gloucoster'.s  Kmiy 
on  Uic  AununiuiU  contains  some 
wefdl  mnacks  on  tiM  histofj  of 
tiM  doctme.  But  these  are  so 
much  more  clearly  and  forablsr 
stated  in  his  Bamplon  Lectures  on 
the  same  subject  tliat  wc  reconi- 
mend  our  readers  to  adhere  to  his 
earlier  vendon  of  theeaae.  Bishop 
Fitzgerald's  Kua/jf  0fitke  Swidmon 
is  a  lively  history  of  the  study  of 
that  subject,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
«tyle  and  temper  of  his  great 
master,  Ai  ckbishop  Whauly. 

Tbeae  are  among  tlie  ftw  solid 
accretions  to  our  theological  know- 
ledge tliat  the  two  works  have 
8np]»lird.  But  there  are  indirect 
advantages,  which,  though  gained 
on]\  through  accidental  and  tem- 
2>uiarv  causes,  will  \mm  «  perma- 
nent blessing  to  the  Churcb.  Both 
V(dumes,  but  especially  the  second, 
cxliil>it  in  tlie  niost  striking  form 
the  stride  which  free  imiuiry  and 
iliblical  criticism  have  made,  even 

inkier  the  moot  disadfwtageoui 

circumstances,  witluB  tke  last  few 
years,  we  may  even  say  within  the 
last  year,  in  the  Church  of  England. 

1  Airing  tlic  recent  storm  it  would 
almost  hav  e  seemed  iiku  il  we  were  to 
lose  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
Church  by  Hooker  and  Butler, 
Ifarsh  and  Hey  in  former  gcnera- 
tious,  by  Arnohl.  !Iare,  and  Cole- 
ridge in  this;  and  tliat  w  e  were  to  be 
thrown  back  on  the  still  mechanical 
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itkmal  interpretation 
died  in  ffiiglfm^,  aot  uni- 
versally but  generally,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when,  ;i.s  Mr,  Haddan 
has  reminded  us,  Kcuuicoit,  MUl, 
and  Walton  were  *  each  of  themhero- 
tics  in  their  day.'  {Replies^  p.  397.) 
ThaA  thoTO  io  in  these  volumes  a 
larize  continuance  of  this  retn)grade 
iiiovement  we  do  nut  deny.  One 
of  the  *  Ilepliers,'  must  eminent  in 
atatioD  (the  Maigaret  Professor  of 
Dnrinity  at  OKtadX  has  told  us 
that  'he  is  not  aoqiDMiiMl  witk 
Coleridge's  works'  (neplief,  p.  19^ 
— tliat  is,  witli  the  works  of  the 
theologian  who,  probably,  ha^  had 
jmare  effiBctonthe  rising  geueratiaa 
than  any  ether  single  name  that 
could  be  mentioned ;  and  the  same 
ignorance  of  what  the  chief  scholars 
of  Kimhuid  and Cemianv  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  iifty  years  runs 
thnmgh  aU  the  Sejilifs,  with  the 
ejustpam  of  that  written  by  Mr. 
Bose,  who,  now  freed  from  the 
dread  of  the  redoubted  champion 
Cidled  forth  l»y  liis  brother  thirty 
years  ago,  has  made  an  iudiscrina- 
BBte  oMiaaght  onQenaaa  theology 
whidi  no  Pusey  will  now  be  inna 
to  answer.  In  the  Aici*^  however, 
a  marked  change  is  disceniible. 
Mr.  Cook,  indeed — exccjtt  fur  ]iis 
adoption  of  Bishop  Hampden's 
MoBtifciatiiai  of  faota  and  iltfii4iimii> 
which  onee  was  thouglit  the  Mit 
fetal  of  heresies  (Atds,  p.  174)— 
lingers  behind  his  colleagues.  Even 
to  cidi  the  Atlianasian  Creed  "an 
unhappy  form'  is,  in  his  Judgment, 
tMeon  to  the  CSrardt  {Aids,p.  183.) 
Alas  Ibr  Tillotson,  who  wished  he 
were  well  rid  of  it,  for  Burnet,  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  cast  it  out,  for 
Arnold,  who  cundcniiit'd  its  ana- 
themas as  false  and  undiinsliani 
Bat  in  the  AOs  generallT,  aad  m 
the  Heplies  occasionally, admieaiana 
are  made  so  lai^e  in  their  extent 
that  there  can  i)e  no  doubt  of  all 
our  lost  ground  being  ultiuiately 
recovered.  If  Bisiiop  Thomson  is 
■race  eager  than  of  old  tobnng  oat 
liiB  Calvin istic  clement  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  be  still 
dwells  with  earnest  impressiveness 
on  its  moral  purpose  (Aids^  ]>.  316), 
and  acknowledges  that  the  1  aihcrs 
did  Mt  mh  aut  the  doetnaa  of 
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which  poor  Mr.  Heath  htm  mm 
deprived  of  his  livin;^'  'Aids,  p. 
*4<>).  If  Dr.  M'Caul  still  asserts 
that  the  first  ( Impter  of  Genesis 
is  &  scieiititic  acuimt  of  tlic  crea- 
tini  {Aids,  1).  199).  a  ekonM  of 
Toices^Mr.  Main  (i^y/ta^  p.  512), 
Mr.  Rorison  {Replie^^  p.  334),  Profes- 
sor Browne  {A  /</k,  p.  3 1 9  -join,  witli 
l)r. Temple  aiicl  Mr.  GoiKlwin,  in  de- 
claring that  the  object  of  the  Bible 
wasDottotoftoli  ecMBcaitwiltotMwh. 
religion :  that  the  Mlenl  •ceepto 
tion  of  tlie  six  days  as  well  as  the 
belief  tliat  th»' world  has  only  lasted 
iiix  thousand  years  is  'a  delusion;* 
tiuU  the  hrst  chapter  of  Geueais  is 
aolalMlory,  bst  a  '  psalm/  poetioal 
in  itnictiire,  in  laiigoage,  and  iu 
tbovght.  If  Dr.  W<  >rds wr  Tt  h  st  i  11 
identifies  prophecy  with  predic- 
tion, and  is  furious  that  Hoaea's 
alloaion  to  f^gypt  should  not  be 
vmmkndi  a  jmdletioii  {Beptm, 
pp.  42^484),  Dr.  >rOHil,  oil  tba 
<^ther  hand,  declares,  wifh  Dr. 
Williams,  that  the  '  iiinni!  and 
ceremouiid  precepts  of  Mose.s '  and 
''the  Sermon  on  the  Mount*  were 
fiopfaedes,  \vn/t  M  mtHsli  m  the 
pnoiction  of  the  destinies  of  Israel 
or  the  fall  of  Jenisalem  {Aiih,  l>.  90); 
and  that  when  Hosea  said  *Uut  of 
ii^O'pt  have  I  caUe<:l  my  sou/  lie 
not  ntlering  a  predicUoB  ol 
the  firtan,  h«l  allv^  to  the 
^Ixodus  eight  centuries  before. 
{iiV/.<,p.  118.)  If  Professor Heurtley 
(suj)fKKsing  that  we  rightly  iinder- 
ttUuid  him)  still  maiutaiub  tiiat  the 
MMBeeof  a  miracle  is  to  be  above 
'^iture  {Replieg,  p.  1 15),  Mr.  Manael, 
in  the  AicUj  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  Professor  Powell,  that 
in  a  certain  oenae  it  is  within 
liTature. 

l(,  indeed,  we  hiriai^  main  the  term 


^fcat  is  actual,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
"•odd— all  that  can  be  brought  alwut  in 
it  l>j  divioe  power,  as  well  as  all  that  is 
M^iheat  is  H  by  phyitaa  mmm 
io  saeh  an  extendetl  Ht'nm  of  the  tmB*  a 
raimcle,  like  nny  dtiier  ocenrrence,  may 
-be  mcludcil  within  the  province  of  iifitnre. 

And  iji  like  manner  Profes-sor 
Browne  gived  iu  iiis  adhesion  to 
iha  Difiaa  idaa  d  flwenl  laws:— 


life  and  even  reason  and  niur-illty — can 
anything  l>e  more  cousisUut  thin  this 
uith  the  whole  of  the  Uld  Xeataiueut } 
ladeed,  its  peeaBar  taaehfag  ftwa  Int  t» 
last  u)ay  be  said  t  >  h:ir<>  Ijeea  that  God  is 
a  (jod  »»f  order  ;  that  he  ha«  imprefwed 
Uis  law  OQ  all  creation  ;  that  all  tfaiD|p 
■em  Hfaa,  all  ttings  obey  Him ;  Ihataa 
break  laws,  whether  aMral  or  physical,  is 
inovitnhly  to  onUil  snflfering ;  and  that 
even  rational  and  spiritual  b«iugs,  even  in 
their  rational  and  spiritaal  natores  ant 
eapacities,  are  sabject  to  laws  which  cao- 
not  be  broken  ;  that  the  sins  of  the  f  itlir-rs 
go  down  in  sin  and  sorrow  to  the  child ren ; 
aad  that  even  repeuUiu^s,  though  it  may 
msf  tke  aoai,  eaaaat  aada  the  aia  er 
ATert  the  suffering.  There  is  nowhere  in 
creation  or  in  hiRtfjry  written  more  jpiaillJu 
the  record  of  order  and  law. 

Again,  althou^jli  the  >f«)saic 
authorship  and  aT'sohitely  hi.storic 
character  nf  the  w  hole  Pentateuch 
are  assumed  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  and  by 
■DikothirincnmmtliiafwuMfaB 
n^MrtioBid  fiwte^  BralMtor  Haw- 
linsonhas  courageously  avowed  Ids 
belief  that  the  last  chajjterot  1  )eute- 
rononiy  is  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author ;  that  the  Book  of  GeMM 
couiali  of  doctnneiits,  also  hr  m- 
known  authors,  anterior  to  Mioses 
tliat  tlie  whole  Pontateuch  lias 
been  revi-sed,  modernized,  and  in- 
terpolated by  ilzra  {Aids^  pp.  ^51- 
352) ;  and  that  the  chrunoloxy  of  the 
'iTitdta[liswTODg(p.Mi).  The 
oKbaahMiato 


tion  and  unvarying  acrnrary  of 
8crii)ture,  and  of  the  unili»rm, 
verbal,  and  literal  inspiration,  on 
whksb  are  based  the  vast  majority 
of  tbe  ittackB  on  the  Es.sayists, 
rans  indeed  through  all  the  Rtnlv  s, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bold  and 
dashing  criticism  of  Mr.  llorison. 
But  it  lA  repudiated  throughout 
the  in  language  more  eairtma 
ttdaed,  but  not  less  po.sitive,  tlMA 
thai  emplojed  hy  the  £B8iQri■t•^-- 

We  leak  ia  vaia  Hiroogh  the  Peata- 

teuch  tm  tiM  gnomic  wisdom  of  Solomun, 
the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Ezekiel  and 
Jereuiiali,  or  the  I  'fty  flights  of  ls;iiah. 
It  is  aUiurd  to  cum  pare  the  soug  of  Moses, 
as  a  Wtmaef  iirodaetioB,  even  witk  aene 
of  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  much  mora  tt 
parallel  it  with  Erekiel'H  e1o(pient^<»  and 
Uomeric  variety,  or  Isaiah's  awlid  depth 
■BAadmi  BBjeetj  of  repoMb 
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Is  this  Profesaor  &ndbisoB  or 
Dr.  Williams  r 

To  declare  that  there  nre  ur.  interpola- 
tions or  corraptious  iu  the  Sacred  Volume 
18  to  make  au  atiaertiou  iiuprobahile  a 
frian^  tad  vicfuM  wiUi  the  Mtnal 
phenomena.  The  sober-minded  in  every 
aec  }iave  allowed  that  the  written  Word, 
as  It  has  come  down  to  ua,  has  these 
dif^t  impmMAoau,  wkieb  no  bmm  ]«• 
terfere  with  its  value  than  the  spots  iqton 
the  sun  detract  from  hi??  brightness,  or 
than  a  few  marred  and  stunted  forms 
4wtRqr  the  hamiODy  and  beauty  of 
Katare. 

We  have  heard  before  of  the 
*imrtial  emst  of  human  pasflioii 
and  errnr  on  the  bright  centre  of 
STnirituai  truth  within.'  {Es.^ys  and 
R^*mns^  p.  lyy.)  Which  belon^'s  to 
the  baue,  and  which  to  the  anti- 
dote, ftitaie  cdtics  will  find  it  hard 
to  detenuine. 

AH  ittdk  tenou  ts  'BNahsaM'  ani 

'dynamical*  inspnatfoa,  a&d  all  the 

theories  that  have  grown  round  the5?e 
c^thets — all  wtth  distinctions  as  inspiiia- 
wns  of  MperiataadNice,  in^initions  oi 
•uggestion,  and  so  {(nrtii— aiQ  aHwapii 
again  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  inspiration  of  the  books  of 
finiptaia  thaniselves  and  the  iospiratiun 
of  tht  aaduna  of  whidi  those  books  wtta 
roc,„its' — maybe  most  profitably  dismissed 
from  onr  thoughts,  and  tlic  whole  subject 
calmly  reconsidered  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  SerfpHnal  point  of  iwm,  Ae 
holy  Yolunic  itself  shall  »plafai  to  us  the 
nature  of  t!mt  influence  by  which  it  ia 
pervaded  an^i  quickened,  8.  Thus  far 
ira  are  perfectly  in  aooord  irith  our  oppo- 
nents. We  are  agreed  on  both  sides  that 
there  ?*  such  a  thing  as  inspiration  in 
reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and  we  are 
fbrthor  agreed  tikst  ^e  Scriptures  them- 
selves are  the  best  sonnsi  of  faftirmation 
on  the  sabjleek 

The  liands^  no  doubt,  are  tlbe 
hands  t)f  TrufesBOr  Ellicott ;  b«t 
the  voice  is  the  Toloe  of  iWiBiior 

Jowett. 

Professor  Harold  Browne  has 
written  a  sepamte  essay  on  this 
very  subject  of  Bispiration.  It 
abounds  with  passages  which  cover 
the*  whole  extent  of  the  freedom 
claimed  by  the  J^ssuyists,  and, 
though  not  uiai  ked  by  any  vigour 
of  tEoaght  or  style,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  tlunoiighlv  candid 
and  hoaeat  statenuikt  of  tiie  quia* 


lion.  He«liitaBelflHi7(what  soaie 

of  1  J  t^  colleagues  are  so  rash  as  to 
deny  t  he  variation  of  opinion  oil 
this  .-^ulijeet  aun»ngst  the  Fathers. 

Origen  was  the  first  great  Bibli<-^I 
critic  :  few  things  Imve  tended  mure  thaa 
BOOkil  eritiflisst  to  aradify  tiM  tlMMcyof 
verlial  j  iration  ;  and  this  appeared 
even  iu  the  patristie  ages  and  among  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  tite  patristie 
vritflts.  The  aiitkal  Isbonis  of  Clajs- 
ostom  and  Ser&m%  in  the  beginning  of 
t!if  f  fth  century,  made  thera  observe  the 
apparuut  discrepancies  in  the  aocounte  c€ 
the  Bvangelists,  sad  other  fikodiffieolties 
ia  Hcilj  Wxit.  Such  observationii  led  ta 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  liuraan 
element  in  tht*  composition  of  Scripture. 
Stb  Chrysostom  could  me  thi^  some  idij^t 
▼ariatioBS  la  tht  diSaMit  nsnaliTes  of 
the  same  event  ^v,— no  cause  for  anxiety 
or  unbelief,  but  rather  a  i)roof  that  the 
Kvaugelibts  were  indepeudeut  witueiiecs. 
Aadit.Jenaiaooalddiseefa  iathalTev 
Testament  writers  a  dialect  inferior  la 
the  purest  'trefk,  and  even  at  times  a 
mixture  oi  iiuuiiu  passion  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostles. 

And  he  proceeds  to  ^ive  hi^  own 
view  in  language  haruj  to  be  di»> 

tinguished  from  that  on  wMcfa  the 

Bisnop  of  Salisbnrj'  has  endea- 
voured to  deprive  Dr.  WiUiamaof 

his  living. 

Some  Christian  oontroversialists,  who 
take  high  grounds  themselves,  write  as  if 
they  thought  that  Ghristteaity  ««b  aot 
worth  defending,  iinleas  it  was  defended 
exactly  on  their  )>rinoii)les.    The  minds 
of  tiie  yuuug  more  especiaiiy  are  some- 
times groatiy  <»dM^pared  bj  this  menns. 
The  defender  of  the  Gospel  may  be  but 
an  indirterent  reasooer.  ITe  fails  to  make 
his  ground  sure  and  strong.   His  reader 
finds  moreforablsb  at  lesstaiare  n^mikm, 
ai^uments  elasidieve.  He  tUadcs  the  ad* 
Tocate  ho  rested  on  defeated,  his  argu-- 
menu  answered  and  upset,  and  Chris- 
fieal^  Hsdf  mobis  lost.   Now,  we  may 
surely  begin  by  saying,  that  the  qnestlsft 
of  inspiration  is,  within  certain  limits,  a 
uestiou  internal  to  Christianity.  No 
oubt,    it  may   materially    aiiect  the 
evidences  of  Christii^ity ;  bat  the  qiies« 
tiouB  of  verbal  iuspiration,  mechanical 
inspiration,  dynamical  inspiration,  and 
the  like,  ai-e  ail  questions  on  which  per- 
sons beHering  ia  tha  Gospel  nay  diAr. 
There  is  a  degree  of  latitude  which  must 
bo  fatal  to  faith  :  bat  withi»i  c^'rtsla 
hmits  men  may  differ,  and  yet  beiieve. 

Wa  have  a  nnaber  of  dtflveat  beoka 
vritta  iadilbraBt  slyia^  iadlnlhvtha 
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aftwi  duHMltn  of  tin  vrilin.  At 

tims,  too,  there  nppear  alight  diTersiiies 
fA  stat'-ments  in  trifling  matters  nf  detail. 
Here  we  toark  a  JDQman  element.  It 
CM  fpd^  il  it  pbin  tliat  He  spoke 
men  ;  if  God  inspired,  He  in- 
spired man.  Kvpn  the  Gospel  mirrtrhs 
were  often  worked  with  flome  inslru- 
Beotal  means;  no  'vooder,  then,  that 
wim  €kid  woeM  teetk  man,  He  vonid 
teach  throogb  human  agency.  And  the 
difference  of  style — perhaps  the  siigki 
diacrepanci^  in  statements — seem  to 
ntisfy«etlieil  emne  portions  at  least  ci 
the  Bible  were  not  simydy  dictatwl  by 
ihd  to  man ;  there  was  not  what  is  caiied 
mere  m^hanical  or  organic  inspiration  j 
Qbd  did  vo4  limply  speak  God*»  vordi^ 
using  as  a  mere  mMUne  BUni*t  Hps  to 
speak  them  vilk. 

And,  finally,  moregratefnl  to  the 

weary  student  tluin  any  mere  cmh- 
ccssioiis  of  dittputed  points  arc  the 
bold  avuwaL)  scattered  here  and 
there  of  the  method  in  which  tite 
Bible  should  be  studied.  Hear 
fnm  the  midat  of  the  Heplies  Blr. 
Borison  (we  know  not  wim  he  is, 
but  so  much  tlie  more  do  we 
welcome  the  iinkiiywu  voice): — 

There  is  no  rxttnining  a  syitisfar'tory 
riew  of  the  uiutuui  reltttiuus  of  i»cieuco 
ttd  Seriptpfe  till  aeo  mke  up  tb^ 
minds  to  do  violence  to  neither,  and  to 
deal  faithfully  wiil^  lx)th.  On  the  very 
threshold,  thereloi of  sach  discussions 
Mtheptetcet^  we  ore  enoe^mtersd  kf  the 
aeeessity  for  a  candid,  trutlifu!,  and  im- 
partial exegesis  of  the  sacred  text.  This 
can  never  be  huuouned  by  being  put  to 
1^  torture.  We  ought  to  harhoir  bo 
hankering  after  eo-Oilled  'reconoilktioiM,* 
or  allovv  these  to  warp  in  the  very  least 
our  rendering  of  the  recynl,  Jt  is  our 
hosinirsA  to  decipher,  not  to  prompt ;  to 
bMp  ear  eve  open  to  wfast  Ike  Seilpiare 
KivK,  not  exercise  our  ingenuity  on  what 
ii  can  be  made  to  my.  We  must  purge 
our  miada  at  once  of  that  order  of  pre- 
pQMSMieiie  wkkdi  Si  iaeideot  to  ea  oter^ 
timid  ftith,  aad,  not  less  scrupulously, 
0/  those  counter-prejudices  which  V-^f  t  n 
jMadioedand  captious  scepticism,  iror 
flwe  iMj  be  an  eagern««  to  ma^iiy, 
aad  even  to  invent  ditbcaltiii,  as  veil  as 
»n  anxiety  to  muffle  them  tip  and  smooth 
tbeto  uvcr, — uf  which  last,  the  least 
pleasing  shape  is  an  affectation  of  con- 
tempt disguising  obrions  perplsadtj  end 
trepidatiun.  Tliose  who  f=et;k  the  repose 
of  truth  had  Wst  banish  from  the  qtiest 
of  it,  in  whatever  held,  the  spirit  and 
Hi*  llfcodi  of  •qpUitir.   n»  seolQgist, 


lor  example,  if  loyal  to  kil  M&eMe,  trill 

mnr  lial  his  facts  if  there  were  no  book 
wi  Ucae&is.  Even  so  is  it  the  duty  oi  the 
interpreter  of  the  Mosaic  text  to  fix  iti 
Mnee  and  iaTnli^te  its  structure  M 

though  it  were  susceptible  of  neither 
collation  aor  coUision  with  aoj  itcieece  of 

geoli»?y. 

Hear  Professor  Kllicott  ixoxa,  tli« 

close  of  the  Aidi< : — 

Let  the  interpreter  then  resolve,  with 
God's  assisting  grace,  to  be  oeiidid  end 
^thfbl.  Let  him  fear  not  to  atate 
honestly  the  results  of  his  own  honest 
invej*ligatious  ;  let  him  be  simple,  reve- 
rent, and  plaiu-bpokeu,  and,  above  all, 
let  kim  pray  agaimt  tbet  Moteriaa  biM 
which  by  importing  its  own  foregone  con- 
clusions into  the  word  of  Sciipture,  and 
by  refusing  to  see  or  to  acknowledge  what 
mekei  i^bilt  iti  ovn  prejudices,  hie 
])ioved  the  greatest  known  hindrance  to 
all  fair  interpretation,  and  has  teiuled, 
more  ^an  anything  else  in  the  world,  to 
check  the  free  eoene  of  Divine  Tretk. 
To  illustrate  onr  meaning  by  examples. 
Let  the  interpreter  in  the  first  place  be 
seduced  by  no  timidity  or  prejudices  from 
asc«!rtaiuiug  the  true  text.  Let  him  not 
flkU  keek  upon  the  too  often  repeated 
statement  that,  as  rcadinirs  af^V  t  no  preat 
])otnt.s-  of  doctrine,  the  .suliject  may  be  left 
in  abeyance.  It  is  iiuieed  ium\>  ti  ue,  mat 
dilhreiit  mdiagB  of  nxdi  %  ekaraeler  ea 
I  Timothy  iii.  16,  or  interpdations  such 
fts  I  John  V.  7,  are  few  and  exceptional. 
It  is  iadeod  a  cause  for  devout  thankful- 
MH^  if  Bot  eTen  for  »  leeogiition  of  % 
ipieinl  providence,  that  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  various  rending  so  few  affect 
vital  questions  ;  still  it  is  indisputably  » 
fact  that  but  few  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  can  be  turned  over  without  onr 
lindinij;  puiuts  of  the  greatest  interest  af- 
fected liy  very  trivial  viuriattons  of  reading. 

Th«rt»  are  indui^d  several  grounds  for 
tklnkiag  tkat  tbere  ii  «n  improved  feel- 
ing on  the  whole  subject ;  an(l  there  *eem 
some  reasons  for  hoping  that  though  no 
authoritaUve  revision  is  likely  to  take 
]deee,  nor,  at  present  perhaps,  etoi  to  bo 
desired,  jet  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
there  will  be  a  considerable  agreement  on 
many  of  Uie  results  of  modern  Griticisi% 
and  when  it  will  be  ai  ilartliBg  to  bear  % 
lennon  deliberately  preached  on  Acts  viii. 
37,  as  it  would  be  now  on  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses.  There  are,  alas  1  still  many 
signs  of  uneasiness  and  obetmotioD  ;  bst 
we  do  entreat  and  conjure  those  wko 
Would  only  too  gladly  put  the  whole  queB- 
tion  in  abeyance  to  i)au.se,  .seriously  t«J 
pause,  Wfore  they  do  such  dii>houour  to 

the  wwdi  of  iaqdratiMH  and  Itavt  elki^ 
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ing  to  mt  CkmA  both  tbe  itpMMfcw 

which  are  now  so  pitil*  s  ly  rapt  upon  ns 
all  by  the  gainsayer,  and  Uuit  Ktill  dceiicr 
reproach  uf  our  own  he&rtK, — that,  belier- 
ing  tile  BiUe  to  be  a  epeeial,  direct,  aad 
inspired  revelation  fr<jm  God,  we  hare 
yet  not  used  the  means  now  at  hand  of 
Moertaimug  the  exact  hiiiguage  iu  which 
that  mdtMM  to  tiwAwfii.  MomM 
indeed  will  be  the  retruspect,  and  gloomy 
indee<l  the  future,  if  unbecoming  anxiety 
or  a  timid  cuuservatuun  ia  to  tempt  kooeat 

Mth,  and  to  M  MUtdif  wiA  IU 
Oxaeleeof  Odl 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
ini]»urlaiiee  of  these  passages.  Xo 
doubt  they  are  exceptional  expres- 
naoM,  Same  of  them  are  reluo- 
tiitrty  extorted,  some  are  coutn^ 
dieted,  if  not  by  the  writen  thflB^ 
selves,  by  tlieir  ooUaboratorfi  in  one 
or  other  of  the  two  volumes.  But 
this  circuukitaucc  only  juuke^  their 
api>eamioe  the  more  marked,  tlie 
more  ligiiifieaat^  in  the  history  of 
the  present  controversy.  They  ee- 
sert  beyond  question  the  same 
principles,  and  often  the  same  facts, 
as  were  by  memorialist.s,  by  Convo- 
eetion,  and  by  biehops,  dedared  to 
be  inconsistent  with  hoaeet  eub- 
scription  and  allegiance  to  the 
Church.  They  show  the  iH)sition 
■\vhicli,  iu  spit«  of  their  natural 
predilections,  all  »eriou8  students  of 
theoh>gy  arefoicedtotiike :  endthey 
indicate  thewater-rasikoi  criticism 
and  of  free  inqnir}"-  in  the  Church 
of  En.:] and.  The  wave  may  pass 
beyond  tlii.s  limit,  but  it  «in  never 
now  recede  from  it.  Episcopal 
ceosoM  and  prosecotione  may 
«Q8pend  or  depdve  indindoal 
clergj'^men,  but  so  long  as  the  Aids 
ta  Fault  is  allowed  to  circulate  un- 
refuted  i^aud  we  are  glad  \a>  hear 
that  Its  circulati(Hi  ha^  already  ex- 
lunisted  tome  thonsMMli  of  copies) 
the  liberty  of  the  Ohnrch  is  guar- 
anteed. Far  more  decisive  even  than 
Dr.  Lushin^ton's  verdict  in  favour 
of  Dr.  WiUiams  and  Mr.  AViUun,  is 
tJiis  moral  verdict,  generously  given 
in  some  iortancee,  in  othen  with 
difliculty  conceded,  by  the  ahleit 
of  their  opponents.  Far  more  con- 
vincing than  any  answers  which  the 
2:^iiayists  themselves  could  make  to 
the  inveotivee  of  the  JSepliei  are  the 


I  to  £uay$  and  Heuimm,*  [Augw^ 
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been  already  published  in  the  Ai/U, 
if  not  iu  the  liejUies  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  cmr 
thauks  to  the  two  emiueut  prelates 
who  have  lent  their  sanctiou  to 
theie  puhUeationa  It  wonld  beet 
ulkir  in  this  instance  as  in  the 
CMC  of  the  Essayists  to  make  any 
writer  resix>nsible  for  anythin.2: 
except  his  own  contribution.  But 
the  two  Epbcopal  editors  have  as- 
sumed that  responsibility  of  tMr 
own  accord  :  the  Bishop  of  Oxfotdp 
in  a  mcMxl  of  charaeteiistic  rashness, 
without  having  read  the  Essays 
which  he  guarantees ;  the  Bishop 
of  GBonoester,  more  prudeutly 
efter*  oaiefnl  penueL  We  need, 
therefore,  be  tinder  M  tBruple  in 
connectinir  with  their  names  at  least 
the  best  parts  <tf  the  volumes  which 
they  have  edited ;  and,  though  we 
ehovld  edll  be  vnwiUing  to  chioge 
Dr.  Wilberforoe  with  the  bad  jukei 
of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  or  Dr.  Thomson 
with  the  scientific  paradoxes  of  Dr. 
M'Caul,  yet  there  can  be  no  in- 
justice iu  identifying  their  names 
with  thoee  portme  of  the  re- 
epectiTe  hooka  which  are  truly  ad- 
mirable— with  the  noble  sfdrit  of 
appreciation  shown  by  Mr.  Haddan, 
or  with  the  sound  eriticisui  and 
liberal  theology  of  Deau  EUicott 
end  Profaeeoi  Browiie.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  one  of  his  weU-known 
pamphlets,  conveyed  ajust  euloginm 
on  Lord  Melbourne  ui  the  excla- 
mation, '  I  accuse  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  houebty  aud  diligence* 
We  may  be  permitted  in  like  man- 
ner to  expresB  enr  hnmble  eetib- 
faction  on  the  {)re8ent  occ-asion. 
We  accuse  the  Bisho[»  of  OxJ'ord 
(and  we  trust  that  the  more  gene- 
rous part  of  his  nature  will  respond 
to  onr  charge)  of  jnetiee,  omdour, 
end  discrimmate  forbearance.  We 
accuse  the  Bishop  of  Gloooeeter 
and  Bristol  (and  no  higher  praise 
can  be  bestowed  on  one  who  basso 
largely  cinbaiked  ou  the  held  uf 
Biblioa  interprataition)  'of  fre^y 
handKmft  in  a  becoming  q[iuit^ 
subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer 
by  the  rei)etition  of  conventional 
language,  and  from  tiaditional 
methods  of  treatment.'^ 


*  Jftesf  ee((  Mmriemt,  p.  i. 
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WILLIAM  PUT-LAST  TEN 


WHEN  ritt  was  a  boy  lie  wrote 
>  V  A  tragedy  wliieh  wm  ranuulc- 
afcklbr  havingaol  A  i  in  it;  Tlie 
dmna  of  his  own  life  was  very 
near  to  being  in  the  same  i»ro«lica- 
ment.  Once  only  doe«  he  appear 
in  the  character  of  a  buitor  for  the 
iftetioiis  €i  a  lady,  nor  is  it  indeed 
veiy  clear  that  lie  aid  then  actually 
?n?triin  that  part.  All  that  is 
kiK  wn  for  certain  is,  that  his  name 
wa^s  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
that  uf  Miss  Eleanor  Edeii,  the 
cUeat  danghter  of  the  first  Loid 
AuckkNML  Bnt  to  what  extent  the 
afiair  proceeded^  and  why  it  was 
broken  off,  if  indeed  there  was 
anything  to  break  off,  reniahis  a 
mystery.  Pitt,  at  Hohvood^  was  in- 
timate with  the  family  of  his  friend 
and  neighbour.  Lord  Anekland,  at 
Beckenham.  Tlie  report  of  an  en- 
eagemtnt  between  the  Minister  and 
Mas  Eden  found  its  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  was  the  subject 
of  conversatioEi  in  society.  Lord 
Auckland,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
end  of  Deci  inbfT,  1796,  alludes  to 
the  rumour,  and  ctmtradicts  it  with 
the  air  of  a  man  prei)aring  for 
either  evenL  but  taking  care  to 
avoid  any  fotore  imputation  of 
disappointment. 

Some  letters  passed  between  the 
supposed  suitor  and  the  possilde 
father-in-law.  They  are  known  to 
he  sdU  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
AneklancTs  lunuy ;  bat  Lord  Stan- 
hope has  not  been  allowed  to  see 
them,  nor  have  they  been  printed 
in  the  recently  published  AuckUuul 
V"rr(yj,(mdejice^  for  which  many 
ver>  proper  and  natural  reasons 
may  no  doubt  be  imagined.  Lord 
Stanhope,  however,  professes  to 
have  heard  the  contents  of  the 
letters  described  by  a  jierson  wlio 
W  more  thau  ouce  read  them. 
Aeeofding  to  this  account,  Pitt 
wrote  ill  the  feat  instance  to  Lord 
AjQcklaud  to  avow  his  feelings  for 
his  daughter,  but  explained  tliat 
in  his  eircuiiistances  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  he  could  make  no 


ofier  of  maniage,  and  thought  it 
besilodSseontinaehisTisilB.  Loid 
AueMand  is  made  in  his  answer  to' 

admit  the  w^ant  of  fortune  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  no 
further  in  the  matter,  but  does  not 
deny  that  the  attachment  of  Mr. 
Rtt  may  hare  been  fhlly  appre- 
ciated. Two  further  lettem  am 
mentioned,  relating  to  tlie  way  in 
whirli  the  congratulations  of 
friends,  which  began  to  pour  in, 
should  be  met ;  aud  Pitt  is  said  to 
haye  desired  tiiat  the  blame,  if 
aajr,  should  fall  entiiefar  on  hin^ 
self 

The  editor  of  the  A>'cMand  Cor- 
respondence^ in  a  postscript  tu  the 
last  Tolume  of  that  work,  has  pro- 
nounced tiie  above  account  <tf  the 
interesting  affidr  of  1797  to  be 
erroneous,  adding  tliat  if  its  cha- 
racter  was  as  thus  doscril)cd,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  pubUsh 
it  A  long  and  painful  discussion 
is  alleged  to  have  taken  place, 
which  terniinated  honour. ibly  to 
all  pai-fies.  It  is  said  to  be  entirely 
incorrect  to  state  that  Lord  Auck- 
land was  in  the  slightest  degree 
averse  to  the  match  on  account  of 
Pitt*s  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  desirous  that  a 
marriage  shou hi  take  jilaee  between 
him  and  Ids  daughter,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  attached  to  Mr. 
Btt 

Xo  one  can  hentate  to  acce|ife 

the  statement  that  the  first  Lord 

Auckland  was  not  averse  to  an 
alliance  with  the  greatest  man  of 
the  day,  the  creator  of  Ministers, 
and  the  fountain-head  of  all  tiia 
patronage  of  the  State.  Pecuniary 
dithculties  can  have  formed  no  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  The  mere 
fact  of  a  marriage,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mistress  to  preside  over 
Ktt's  neglected  domeetie  alEm, 
would  in  itself  have  made  an 
effectual  beginning  putting  his 
house  in  orth  r.  His  income  was 
large,  and  lii-  debts  mi^dit  have 
been  extinguished'  in  a  lew  years 


*  U^e  qf  the  Bight  MowmraUe  William  PitL  By  Karl  btoohope.  ¥oU.  3  and  4. 
Ma  Mwaj.  tB6i. 
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by  a  jndieioas  ifipKcatioxi  of  hli 
iMonrces  to  their  mdoal  radae- 

tion.  P(»s.si])ly  another  generation 
jiiay  be  alK>wi'il  to  see  tljc  letters 
which  are  at  present  withheld.  It 
is  for  us  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
We  have  only  to  regret  that  no 
audi  event  as  a  happy  marriage 
occurred  to  assist  in  abating  tlie 
annoyances  due  to  tlie  private 
pecuuiiiry  embarrassments  of  the 
ovenfoiked  statesman  —  to  give 
llim  an  ever- ready  and  watchful 
guardian  over  liis  failing  health — 
and  probably  ti)  have  proldii^'cd 
his  life  for  the  furtlier  service  of 
his  country,  at  that  time  6o  much 
in  need  of  tae  oonneelsof  itaahleet 


There  were  soon,  however, 
sterner  matters  t(»  cn^n-oss  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  after  liis 
short  glimpse  of  possible  domestic 
luq^ineee.  The  result  of  Buona- 
parte's successes  in  Italy  was  to 
leave  £n;^'land  without  a  single 
continental  ally,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  it  had  been  declared  in  Paris 
that  the  Government  of  Knglaud 
and  the  French  Bepublic  oonld 
not  exist  together.  The  vast  ej^ 
pcnses  of  the  war  in  providing  our 
own  armaments  and  in  subsidiziiii,' 
foreign  powers,  had  alreivdv  created 
a  scarcity  of  gold,  when  the  gi-ow- 
ing  alann  of  Fruieh  invaeion  oc- 
casioned an  absolute  fiunine  of  the 
precious  metal.  ^Money  was  with- 
drawn from  the  country  banks  to 
be  lu)arded  at  home.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  in  turn  stripped  of 
its  deposits,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  ani^ly  gold  in  exchange 
for  its  note-.  Tn  this  cinergency, 
and  to  avert  a  national  insolvency, 
Pitt  t<^)ok  the  bold  and  sagacious 
course  of  issuing  an  Order  in 
Ciouncil  to  suspend  cash  payments. 
He  knew  the  vast  credit  power  of 
the  country,  and  availed  himself 
of  it  to  prevent  the  impending 
crash.  The  step  was  supported  by 
the  monied  interests  of  London, 
whose  adhesion  was  essential  to 
ita  saceees.  In  a  ahati  time  the 
necessary  measures  were  completed 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  its  tinancial  stability, 

and  to  enable  it  to' cany  on  tne 
mt  opeiationa  of  the  continning 


It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  an 
the  efila  which  of  nersMrity  be- 
longed no  less  to  the  suspension 
of  cash  liaymeiits  than  to  their 
subsequent  lesumpti^'u,  nor  on  the 
protraicted  delay  of  more  than 
twenty  Tears  during  which  this 
abnormal  condition  prevailed.  The 
very  familiarity  with  one-pound 
notes,  and  the  comparative  rarity 
of  the  golden  guinea,  during  so 
long  a  8me.  must  have  taken  off 
the  edge  of  ailmiration  for  the 
confident  intrepidity  of  the  man 
who  made  the  great  change.  The 
return  to  c;ish  payments  in  1810 
was  accompanied  with  so  muca 
messore  ana  loss  in  certain  direc- 
tions, that  the  author  of  the  lirst 
innovation  was  not  then  likely  to 
receive  unmixed  praise  for  his  wise 
but  daring  act.  At  the  time,  the 
recent  irightf  ul  depreciation  of  the 
Frenchcuwj^iiotfa^Mfded  plaoaible 
ground  01^  alarm  for  thoee  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  appreciate 
the  difference  of  circumstances  ex- 
isting in  England  and  Prance.  The 
issue  of  the  republican  paper  was 
the  only  pieoiMknt  that  cooM 
then  be  (pioted  for  audi  a  course, 
and  the  Opposition  in  ParliaTiient 
did  not  fad  to  use  every  argument 
to  embarrass  and  peri»lex  the 
labouring  Minister  in  tiiis  crisis 
of  the  nation's  disordered  life. 

Closely  following  on  this  danger 
came  the  still  greater  one  of  the 
mutinies  in  the  fleet.  There  was 
abundance  of  real  ground  for  dis- 
content among  the  seamen,  which 
broke  ont  in  open  defiance  of 
anthority  at  Spithead.  The  officers 
were  deposed  from  command,  the 
men  took  ])ossession  of  tlie  shi])s, 
nor  was  order  restored  untU  the 
just  demands  of  the  men  had  been 
satisfied  tnr  a  remarkable  nnion  of 
vigoor  ana  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  An  annual  addition 
of  more  than  half  a  million  to  the 
allowances  of  the  seamen  showed 
the  magnitude  of  their  demands, 
and  the  extent  to  iHbich  it  was 
thought  right  to  accede  to  them. 
A  month  afterwards  there  was  the 
still  more  formidable  and  alto- 
gether inexcusiible  mutiny  at  the 
Rore^  The  ships  lying  atShemess 
were  joined  by  the  grenter  part 
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of  Admiral  Ihin can's  fleet,  and 
atfonkd  tlie  fearful  spectacle  of 
tweuty-iour  well-manned  vessels  in 
OMD  rafoR,  occupying  the  month 
of  the  Thames,  and  at  no  con- 
niderable  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis. Here,  too,  the  cause  of 
loyalty  prevailed.  The  revolted 
seamen  nad  no  remaining  griev- 
anees  to  be  ledreesed ;  they  were 
nc&iced  by  a  powerful  fone ;  they 
grew  tired  of  their  self-appointed 
leaders,  and  before  long  theyquietly 
returned  to  their  duty.  Vast  as  was 
the  peril  surmounted,  and  great  as 
ins  the  erime  of  the  men,  it  is 
impoenUe  to  look  back  at  these 
mutinies  without  feeling  how  much 
of  tliomugh  English  spirit  w;is 
manifestttl  in  them.  When  the 
second  phase  of  the  first  mutiny 
wts  in  ran  iiieceai  at  8t.  Helen's, 
the  delegates  who  governed  the  fleet 
threatened  to  fire  upon  a  particular 
ship,  whose  crew  was  suspected  of 
au  intention  to  carry  her  over  to 
iVance  to  be  placed  in  the  haads 
flf  the  encnnr.  Perfect  discipline 
was  obeervea  under  the  rule  of  the 
delegates,  and  there  was  little 
abuse  of  the  abs<dute  power  to 
which  the  men  had  succeeded.  At 
the  Note,  the  mutineers  hoisted  the 
ro¥al  colours  and  fired  a  royal 
salute  in  honour  of  the  Kiiig's 
birthday,  on  the  4th  of  Jmie. 

All  through  this  aLrony  of 
national  danger,  tiie  conduct  of  the 
Opposition  was  factious  and  ob- 
ttroetiTe  to  tiielaet  degree,  even  to 
the  extent  of  choosing  such  a  time 
for  the  announcement  by  its  leaders 
<>i  their  intention  to  withdmw 
frt>ui  any  jiarticipation  in  i>ul»lic 
afiairs.  Pitt  was  as  usual  ealin  and 
adf-poieeewd. 

One  strong  inistance  ....  was  wont  to 
be  related  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
iydnfailty  at  tbkt  period.  Than  bad 
mtm  from  the  flari  tidinga  of  espedal 

urgency.  Lord  Speiifor  thought  it  requi- 
site to  go  at  once  to  Duwoiug^atreet  and 
eofiaalt  the  Prime  Mioiater.  Pitt  being 
laiwd  fnm  Ma  alamberi,  sat  up  in  bed, 
liesini  the  case,  and  2.1  ve  his  instnu  tions. 
Lord  Spencer  took  leave,  and  withdrew. 
£iit  no  sooner  liaJ  be  reached  the  end  of 
tkaalnaltlMa  ha  naBanibared  eaa  mon 
point  lAidi  be  had  omitted  to  state, 
▲coorfia^  ha  returned  to  Fitt  a  houae^ 


and  desired  to  l>e  shown  up  a  second  lime 
to  Pitt's  chamber.  There,  after  ao  brief 
an  hiterval,  ]ia  foand  Pitt  as  befiDKa^ 
hmiad  hi  proftwiiid  lapaaa^ 

Some  years  aftenvards.  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  Trafal^rar,  Titt  said  that  he  had 
often  been  called  up  by  the  arrival 
of  news  of  various  complexions, 
and  whether  good  or  bad,  conla 
always  go  to  sleep  again  after  il 
But  this  brought  so  much  to  weep 
over  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at,  that 
he  could  not  calm  his  thoui^iit«, 
and  at  length  ^ot  up,  although  it 
irae  only  three  in  tiie  morning. 

Pitt's  lincere  desire  for  peace 
with  France  was  illustnited  by  the 
event.s  of  the  year  1797.  He  said, 
'  I  feel  it  mv  duty  as  au  English 
Minister  and  a  Christian  to  use 
6?ery  efifort  to  atop  so  bloody  and 
ao  wasting  a  war:'  and  subse- 
quently, *t»)  produce  the  desired 
result,  I  will  stifle  every  feeling  of 
pride.'  M.  Guizot,  in  the  introduc- 
tiott  to  his  traoAUtion  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  </  IHtL  haa  de- 
scribed Pitt's  views  and  poailioii 
with  regard  to  France,  in  a  way 
not  less  truthful,  than  honourable 
to  himaeli*  aud  his  nation.  Ue  ad- 
mits that  Fitt  had  no  choice  but 
war.  and  that  the  war  was  carried 
on  oy  him  in  the  .s|)irit  which  ia 
always  hoping  for  future  peace. 

Negotiations  with  the  French 
Directory  were  actually  com- 
menced and  continued  by  Pitt 
nnder  many  cureumatancea  of  dis- 
couragement. Tlie  coup  d'itat  of 
the  i8tli  Fructidor  put  an  end  to 
the  diplomatic  operations  at  Lille  ; 
but  a  very  remarkable  proposal 
was  afterwarda  made  by  Bams,  in 
which  peace  on  hia  own  teima  was 
oflered  to  Pitt,  upon  the  payment 
of  two  millions  sterling  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  benetit  of  liarras 
and  those  with  whom  he  was 
actmg.  We  know  tiiat  this  waa 
their  way  of  doing  busineaa;  for 
upon  the  seizure  of  American  ves- 
sels by  the  French  Government, 
the  United  JStates  envoys  were 
told  that  nothiuK  could  be  done 
until  nowaida  of  a  million  had 
been  advanced  as  a  loan,  and 
£;"5o,ooo  paid  an  a  douceur  to  the 
Directors.  The  Hanse  Towns  aJao 
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obtained  licences  to  nav  igate  the 
high  seas  by  a  aMrek  payment  of 

£150,000  to  the  MMie  disinteicstcd 
patriots.  Strange  as  it  was,  Pitt 
"was  di««posc(l  to  entertain  this  pro- 
posal, in  Older  that  by  a  iudicioiis 
and  detinite  exnenditure  he  might 
elililia  *  aioat  doinUe  olyjeet  In 
yMmg  to  the  King,  he  described 
it  as  a  '  measure  ouite  sing\ilar  in 
ite  extent, ."iTi'l  df  aou)>tful  success: 
but  attemled  with  little  risk  of 
mischief^  and  worth  trying  in  these 
emUawdinwry  tinwe.* 

The  eonflict,  however,  me  to  be 
continued  with  iron,  and  was  nnt 
to  be  thus  tenninated  by  gold,  in 
October,  the  battle  of  Camperdowu 
destroyed  the  naval  rivalry  of  the 
Dnt«h*  end  for  tide  yiAofrj,  m 
well  as  for  the  previous  triumphs 
of  Lords  Howe  and  St.  Vincent, 
the  Kinj?  went  to  return  thanks  in 
St.  Paurs  at  tlie  close  of  the  year. 
On  this  occasion.  Pitt  was  un- 
ftivourably  feotffved  in  tlM  itiBeti^ 
The  Minister  wliose  duty  compelled 
him  to  impose  such  a  variety  of 
heavy  taxes  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  war,  could  not  hope  to  escape 
all  manifestation  of  popular  dis- 
Hke.  A|^aneetliRra|^tke8t«feiite 
hook  for  1797  shows  the  kind  ef 
work  to  which  he  had  to  be  per- 
petually directiufr  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  There  had  been  no 
time  to  think  of  measures  of  inter- 
nal improfement  Act  succeeds 
Aet  for  raising  additional  forces, 
for  im]>osiii£:  fresh  taxes,  for  antho- 
rizing  extensive  loans,  for  giving 
the  legislative  sanction  and  indem- 
nity on  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  fat  aetis^jring  the  de- 
mands ox  the  mutmous  eeexnen 
*  while  they  were  reasonable,  for 
giving  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  Admiralty  to  deal  with  them 
after  they  had  ceased  to  be  eo. 
Many  tongnes  and  manvpeDs  were 
netiTe  in  writing  ana  speaking 
sedition  of  greater  or  less  intensity. 
The  first  api>earance  of  the  Anii- 
Jacofmi  in  the  month  of  November 
of  this  year  is  not  withont- hii^ 
tori<»d  importaaoe,1iTthc  diverakit 
it  effeeled  m  favour  of  the  Minister, 
80  far  as  its  influence  could  be 
felt.  The  light  artillery  of  wit  has 
never  done  more  useful  service  iu 


political  warfare.  We  wish  that 
IiOfd  Staobope  Imd  been  perfectly 

fSnthful  to  its  inimitable  text  in 

the  quotations  made  by  him  from 
it :  an<l  we  regret  that  his  severe 
reijuirement  of  absolute  evi.lence 
iu  support  of  tlie  current  traUiiions 
obHgw  Urn,  M  a  rigid  butorian, 
to  prononnce  against  the  |deMaaft 
belief  that  Pitt  himself  was  the 
contributor  of  a  few  of  the  happiest 
lines  to  the  poetry  of  the  coilec- 
tioiL 

ThedfaiffMslion'wni  not  oofiftMd 

to  ths  ebecure  and  ignorant  At 
a  large  public  dinner  held  at  the 
Cn)wn  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  celo- 
bratiouof  Fox's  birthday, the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  presided,  and  after 
aUnsionB  to  WMrinngton  and  Abh^ 
rican  emancipation,  gave  the  toast 
of  'The  Majestj"  of  the  People.' 
Three  months  aften^'ards,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Wfiig  Club,  Fox 
repeated  the  same  toast.  The  Duke 
01  Nbrlbllt  vns  iMMved  fran  bin 
public  offices  asLordLieutemntof 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
;us  colonel  of  a  militia  reidment. 
The  name  of  Fox  was  struck  from 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Privy 
CoundL  The  genend  attaobnwnt 
of  tbe  comrtvy  to  the  ouuilitntioiuil 
monarchy  and  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  was  anijily  evinced  by 
the  large  voluntary  contributioTm 
which  were  made  in  1798  towards 
the  exigencies  of  the  Blstei  Two 
millions  of  money  was  thus  ssib- 
scribed,  a  considerable  sum  in 
itself,  but  still  more  important  as 
tending  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  their  resdmess  to  pav 
the  hit  Utgttt  smounta  whkb  it 
was  necMBsry  to  ntse  bygenenl 
taxation. 

The  difficulty  of  governing  Ire- 
land witli  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment would,  nnaer  the  most 
fayonrsble  circumstances,  ha>vn 
been  considerable ;  but  with  subh 
a  Parliament  as  that  whicii  sat  in 
Dublin,  and  in  the  exasperated 
condition  of  Irish  faction,  it  wits 
aim  ply  impossible  ftr  any  Minister 
to  hope  that  he  could  succeed  in 
maintaining  a  fair  and  equal  rule 
in  Ireland  Tbe  occurrence  of  the 
rebellion  preci])itated  tlie  Tueasure 
of  legislative  union,  which  must 
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m  any  event  have  been  passed 
st  no  very  distant  time  from  that 
at  whicii  it  actually  took  place. 
Miwwt  Miinoaities  were  pushttd 
l»  tt0  «laasl  violence;  tbm 
vas  a  most  Ibrmidable  armed 
Nfolt  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
in  concert  witli  tlie  national  enemy. 
It  was  essential  for  the  safety  of 
tewMeoonmaity^  all  Ike 
yewers  of  GofwuMBl  ahould  be 
centred  in  one  spot,  and  that  equal 
rights  should  be  'xrantod  to  the 
Koinau  Ciitliolics  wlio  formed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  tlie  popula- 
tioB  of  tbe  sister  irisiid.  Loid 
ComwalUs  wt  sent  to  Ireland  in 
tke  double  oamcity  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  as  Commander  in-Chief. 
Under  him  the  reV)ellion  was  finally 
suppressed,  ^M^i^J^Ue^ 

ample  e^enee  ef  the  wise  and 
iDuderate  spirit  in  which  the  aflfairs 
of  Ireland  were  approached  by 
Pitt  and  his  intimate  colleagues. 
Wilberforce  reports  him  as  're- 
muting  end  sparnhig  the  bifloied 
foiy  of  Irish  Protestants.'  Xiord 
Comwallis  is  ])orpotnally  complaiii- 
in<?  of  the  dislike  of  the  i)eople 
about  him  to  any  merciful  dealing 
vitli  the  rebels.  In  moderate 
rnnssris  on  thai  aideol  tke  Irish 
Cbannel  he  was  only  supported  by 
his  Lord  Chancellor  L<)rd  ('laro\ 
Mid  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  com- 
mencing his  distinguished  career 
(tf  statesmanship  as  Irish  Secretary. 

At  ihit  the  vnioii  aesnied  impos- 
sible in  the  atete  of  Irish  feeling; 
but  in  the  month  of  September 
(1798)  we  find  Lord  Comwallis 
writing  to  Mr,  Pitt,  *  The  principal 
people  here  are  so  fiightened  tnat 
tkjwodd,  I  believe,  readily  ooor* 
sent  to  an  unioiiy  M  then  Unmibe 
n  Prft(4^nnt  union;  and  even  the 
Chancellor,  who  is  the  most  ri^jht- 
headed  jpoliticiau  in  the  country, 
vin  not  near  of  Uie  Bomaa  Gafcho- 
fin  sitting  in  the  Umled  Bydi»* 
inent' 

It  has  been  <»nmetimes  said  that 
Pitt's  later  years  were  years  of 
decadence, that  his  sun  was  waning 
hm  its  meridian  splendoqrt  theft 
tiie  Hied  of  his  life  was  over,  and 
its  less  noble  Odyssey  in  course  of 
'  Tkoft  JDsgr  pediaps  s(» 


appear  to  those  who  can  perceive 
greatness  only  in  the  full  tiile  of 
success^  To  us  no  part  of  Pitt  s 
political  life  seems  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  that  in  which  he 
labouiedto  achieve  the  freetlom  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
In  no  other  cjise  had  he  to  (•  •ntend 
against  such  odds.  General  u]j iuiou 


aMMt  Mm:  the  ttnmg  will 
of  thHQii  iMiaM  hr  rS^ 

and  personal  scruples  of  the  most 

unyielding  nature,  was  also  against 
hini.  Many  of  his  most  trusted 
and  valued  colleagues  were  iigiiinst 
hia,  ^  Tek  be  persevewd  in  the 
conscious  rectitude  of  his  inlsilp* 
tioiis,  and  it  is  clear  from  his  mag- 
niticent  speech  uiM)n  the  introduc- 
tion uf  the  resolutiims  in  favour  of 
union  with  Ireland  uist  Jauuaiy, 
i799),thatheie8aidedl  ~ 


not  only  as  an  end  deaifable  te 

itself,  l>iit  as  a  valuable  means  also 
towards  jirocurinsc  lloman  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  question  could 
be  discussed  with  greater  safety  in 
aa  IsqMrial  Fadiament  FjnaiiBH 
pation,  if  granted*  would  beds|Mmd 
of  its  chief  supposed  dangers  when 
the  Pioman  Catholic  members  sat 
in  the  general  legislative  bodv  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  evident 
also  that  a  8ti^  pnmsion  for  the 
Catholic  clerspr  was  in  Pitt*a  adad 
from  the  begmning  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  proposal  ibc  union 
With  Ireland, 

If  the  Mimster*s  intentions  and 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  Bomaii 
Catholics  were i^[>paient  at  the  out- 
set of  the  discussions,  the  King's 
sentiments  wtn'  no  less  early  ex- 
hibited to  those  who  were  ciaeliy 
ooMfoed  to  know  then»  He  said 
to  Dimdas,  *  1  only  hope  Govern- 
ment is  not  pledged  to  anything  in 
favour  of  the  Konian  Catholics.' 
The  answergiven  wa-^  iiotaltogetlier 
a  candid  one,  namely,  that  it  was  to 
be  a  matter  te  mve  oonsidein- 
tioB.  In  what  manner  Pitt  ever 
expected  to  overcome  the  King's 
prejudices,  supported  as  they  were 
oy  Ids  conscientious  objection  to 
the  supposed  violation  oi'  his  coro- 
nation nafh,  remains  a  mitter  fap 
woador  and  doubt.  On  this  point 
he  may  have  relied  too  much  upon 
his  own  strong  views  oi  the 
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Kn<\  policy  of  the  case,  ixnd  wpon 
bis  power  of  impre.ssiujjj  tiiem  iii>oii 
the  King.  His  hnv^  aireer  of  pre- 
dominance, his  ever  triumphant 
BHOoritieii  may  have  rendered  him 
too  c()iificMiit  in  himself .  He  mtj 
not  have  appreciated  tlie  ]»ecnHar 
nature  of  the  (tbst<icle  in  the  Kiii^^'s 
luind.  It  depended  on  moral  coii- 
▼ictions  deserving  of  much  resoect, 
bal  irfaiohwm  totally  onaniinj  iwbie 
1^  inch  iigQiiM&ti  Of  conndcitr 
tions  of  expediency  as  must  on 
many  previous  occasions  have  been 
successful  in  moving  the  King's 
resolution  from  positions  of  uppa- 
xently  equal  strength. 

By  what  means  the  union  was  to 
be  effected  is  indicated  by  a  phrase 
of  Pitt's  in  a  very  early  letter 
which  passed  on  the  subject  from 
himselx  to  Lord  Oomwalln.  John 
Foster,  the  Irish  speaker,  came  to 
London  to  see  the  ministers.  In 
reference  to  his  \isit,  Pitt  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  '  On  the 
whole  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
■qr  the!  he  will  not  ohstniet  the 
meaanxe ;  and  I  rather  hope,  if  it 
ean  be  made  palatable  to  liim  i>er- 
sonally,  wliicii  I  believe  it  iiiay, 
that  he  will  give  it  fair  su])p(>rt.' 
Foster  afterwai*ds  opposed  the 
measnre :  nor  would  the  words,  in 
the  wont  oonstruction  that  mi^ht 
be  put  upon  them,  be  especially 
applicable  to  him.  But  in  general 
it  certainly  was  by  sweetening  the 
rim  of  the  cup  to  private  lips,  that 
the  draught  it  contained  was  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  the  palates  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  tendered. 
Large  compensation  was  made  to 
the  owners  of  the  boroughs  who 
had  returned  members  to  Dublin, 
but  were  not  to  continne  to  nomi- 
nate C(mnterfeit  representatives  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Witli 
this  exception  there  was  little  or 
no  direct  j)ecuuiary  influence  em- 
ployed, and  here  indeed  there  was 
money  s  worth  surrendered  for  the 
money,  leaving  the  receivers  free 
to  vote  as  they  pleased  upon  the 
question  of  union.  The  work  was 
accomplislied  by  opening  the  sluices 
of  patronage  and  preferment  A 
flood  of  peerages,  titles,  and  offices 
was  poured  over  the  thirsty  soil, 
which  speedily  showed  itoeif  not 


ungrateful  under  such  a  system  of 
irrigation  by  yielding?  the  desired 
crop  to  the  wishes  of  its  anxious 
coltivatofi.  The  union  with  Lrchuid 
was  aooompliBfaed  in  i8oa  By  it 
wen  pioinoted  and  secured 
essential  interests  of  Great  Britain 
atid  Ireland ;  bv  it  were  consoli- 
dated  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  Emiure. 
Roman  Catholie  emancipalMNi  was 
delayed  for  a  whole  generation 
afterwards,  but  the  question  bad 
an  almost  immediate  etfect  upon 
the  continuance  of  Pitt  s  Govern- 
mentk 

It  lias  long  best  known  that  his 
inability  to  carry  out  his  own  views 

on  til  is  suV)ject  w;is  the  real  cause 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  rc>i;,'nation ;  and  that 
it  was  not  caused  by  any  wish  of 
hisHMit  an  opportunity  should hs 
alforded  for  another  QoveruBHiit 
to  endeavour  to  make  peace  with 
France.    Yet  this  latter  opinion 
was  current  at  the  time,  altliough 
Pitt  himself  said  enough  in  pubSs 
to  rafale  it    Hot  the  gresl« 
amount  of  oflSdal  reticence  thea 
prevalent,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Kind's  relation  to 
the  state  of  allaiis,  no  doubt  rcn-  , 
dered  it  dithcult  to  explain  fully 
the  tme  canae^  whid^  depnvea  I 
the  country  of  Ms  scrvicsa.  There 
is  certainly  no  evidence  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  an  orira- 
nized  intrigue  to   remove  from  j 
office  the  Minister  who  had  bcea 
for   seventeen    vears  suprene. 
Nor  ia  it  probable  that  any  sudi  : 
scheme  should  h.ave  been  delibe-  i 
rately  conceiied   by  those  upon  I 
whom  the  susijieion  of  entertaining 
such  a  design  has  rested.  There 
was  no  sufficient  rapeefcatkm  cf 
personal  advantage  to  themselves— 
the  sole  motive  that  c^m  be  assigned 
in  bUt  li  a  transaction — and  in  the 
actuid  result  neither  of  the  two 
persons  who  have  been  chiedy  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  substitute  a 
weak  for  a  stnmg  Government  at 
a  time  of  the  gravest  national  j)eril, 
to  serve  their  individual  ends,  were 
benetited  by  the  changes  which 
ensued.    On  the  contrary,  Lord 
Loughborough  loet  tlM  custody  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord  Auckland 
did  not  obtain  the  aeat  in  the 
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Cabiuct  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  cnetcd,  and  to  whicii 
he  had  a  fair  right  to  aspire. 
The  latter  certainly  wm  guilty  of 
no  sach  flagrant  and  overt  breach 
of  confidence  to  a  raituDterial  col- 
league OS  was  involved  in  the  show- 
ing to  the  King,  at  Weynioutli,  by 
the  Chancellor,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  private 
ktter  to  himatll  Bomonra  of  the 
mtemplat^  relaxation  of  the  laws 
agwiist  the  Roman  Catholics  may 
easily  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and 
to  roused  the  whole  episcopate  to 
alarm  aud  protest  otherwise  than 
by  the  means  of  lus  connanon 
with  Lord  Ancklaml,  'eternal  in- 
triguer' as  lie  was.  Titt  had  spcjken 
oui  sufficiently  to  indicate  what 
his  dispasitiou  waa,  aud  to  raise 
His  lean  ol  Ihoaa  who  thought  it 
their  duty  to  intflfpole  thor  iawiat 
against  liim. 

Dad  indeed  as  Lord  Lough- 
borough's conduct  was,  biisc  as  his 
notites  probably  were,  and  ad- 
mitting that  his  treaenory  baa- 
tened  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  it 
i3  pretty  clear  that  this  event  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed.  Pitt 
felt  himself  bouuii  in  honour  to 
proceed  to  redeem  the  ])ledges  vir- 
tually ipven  by  him  during  the 
ik^SOtialiont  for  the  Union.  The 
King's  mind  couM  hardly  have 
been  materially  intluenced  by  the 
luauuer  in  which  the  minister's 
intaotioiis  were  communicated  to 
him,  whether  prematurely  by  a 
dishoneatodUaague,  or  formally  and 
io  due  season  by  himself.  Pitt, 
wdeed,  in  reviewing  tlie  trans- 
a^oiis  which  led  to  the  ionuation 
of  Addington*8  Qoramment,  is  said 
to  have  regretted  nothing,  exoept 
that  he  had  not  sooner  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  King  t«)  the  mea- 
sure. But  would  even  the  support 
of  the  Kiug  have  enabled  him  to 
cany  a  measore  a^^unat  which  thera 
would  have  remioned  so  lar^e  and 
P-iwerful  an  amount  of  opposition  ? 
"C  think  not ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  principal  and  essential  features 
of  the  history  of  the  tiihe  would 
We  been  mtie  Taried  if  all  partiea 
Iiad  acted  in  perfect  goodfaith,and 
solely  on   conscientious  motlTari^ 

VOL.  ULYL  Va  COGXCiL 


instead  of  at  least  some  of  them 
behaving  in  a  uidely  different 
manner.  The  KiUj,,  iis  it  occurred, 
was  perhaps  tho  greatest  soifercr ; 
and  Pitt's  regrets  may  have  been 
intended  rather  to  apply  to  him, 
than  to  any  altered  state  of  ]mV)lic 
atfairs.  which  might  in  his  opinion 
have  been  induced  bv  an  earlier 
oonunnnication  of  hia  intentiona. 

In  1799,  the  Oibinet  (including 
Lord  Loughborough)  had  been 
unanimous  in  favour  of  Catholic 
relief.  The  only  doubt  was  as  to 
the  possibility  of  throwing  opeu 
the  most  important  officea.  The 
chief  fear  was  of  resistance  in  the 
highest  quarter.  The  King's  scrnnles 
about  the  Coronation  Oath  liad 
troubled  him  in  1795,  upon  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
Lord  Kenyon  and  Sir  John  Scott 
had  then  advised  him,  as  lawyers, 
that  the  Test  Aet  might  be  repealed 
or  altered  witli<ait  any  breach  of 
the  Coroiuitiou  Oath,  or  of  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Scotland.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  was  separately 
consulted  at  the  same  time^  gave  a 
private  opinion  to  the  coiitrary 
effect.  ^Supported  by  this,  the  King's 
repugnauce  was  natunUly  incrciised ; 
and  jjQid  Loughborough  must  have 
known  wliat  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequences  of  disclosing  to  the 
King  the  determination  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  proceed  with  a  lueaiiure  of 
euiaucipatiou. 

The  treason  «t  Weymouth  was 
acted  late  in  Sq[itember  (1809},  just 
before  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which 
tlie  whole  ministerial  design  was 
to  be  explained.  The  Chancellor 
attended  this  Cabinet,  iuid  an- 
nonnoed  his  opposition.  Nothing 
was  done,  and  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  que=«ti()n  was  post- 
poned for  a  time,  during  which  thi; 
Chancellor  again  fidclrcsscd  the 
King  in  objection  to  the  Minis- 
tifial  proposal.  Other  members  of 
the  CSibinet  came  round  to  his 

views,  and  thus  the  questicm  re- 
mained open,  until  the  King  him- 
self brought  the  matter  to  an  Ls.sue. 
On  the  last  day  (»f  January  (i8ci), 
Fitt  wrote  to  the  King  begging 
leave  to  resign  unless  he  might  com- 
plete Ida  Irish  polioy,  and  recapita- 
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lating  the  nrguMMtoin  its  £cf«Mr. 

The  Kin.i?  tlien  ptoposod  the  com- 
proniisp  in  wliioTi  Mr.  I'itt  .is  woll 
as  suit  *  ([ut'iit  Ministers  bad  after- 
wards to  acquie&ce, — ^namely,  that 
tke  ouestioii  diottld  be  dropped* 
and  that  for  the  future  iteeiiiteafii 
should  he  i^^iored  between  theni. 
At  that  time  it  would  have  been 
cleariy  wron^;  to  atl<>i»t  this  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  return  of  the 
KiiU[*8  Budady,  and  his  oontiiraed 
liabuity  to  s  relapse,  completc(]r 
diangcd  tlie  condition  of  tliiiiLr?^, 
and  at  no  distant  jieriod  made  it 
imperatively  necessary  to  adopt  the 
position  which  was  at  this  time 
sn^ested  and  refused. 

Addington  had  for  iMoiy  yean 
been  di-tinpfuished  as  a  most  excel- 
lent and  useful  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commonij.  He  was  sli^'htly 
senior  to  Fitt,  and  had  U^ng  been 
oa  teron  of  eonfidenttal  a^id  af- 
fsctkiBSte  intercourse  witk  hiiiL 
It  was  to  Pitt  that  he  resorted 
wlien  desired  to  form  a  new  Mi- 
nistry. Pitt  assured  him  of  his 
support,  and  said,  'I  see  notbingbut 
nun,  Addington,  if  yo«  hesitate.' 
A  better  selection  of  a  new  Prime 
^Tinister  could  ]>orliap'5  under  the 
circunistaiu  es  n<»t  have  been  made. 
But  the  circuuibtanceii  compelliug 
such  snbetitation  irere  indeed  m- 
fortunate.  KoMoeiddbeniicimie 
intliflirexpectationsnnder  a  change 
from  a  I'itt  to  an  Addinsrton. 
Dundas  wrote  in  eonlidt.n<  r  liis 
*  conviction  tliat  no  arraugeiueut 
can  be  formed  under  faiin  ae  ite 
head  tliat  will  not  cmmble  to  pieces 
almoet  as  soon  ah  fonned  ;*  and  he 
Rpeaks  of  the  new  Administration 
as  being  inider  a  head  totally  in- 
capable of  carrying  it  on.  Both  in 
rad  out  of  FailiflDDMOt  Addington 
failed  to  oonnnaiid  any  eonfidenee 

In  his  ability  to  govern  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Ministerial 
changes  the  poor  Ivini::  was  attacked 
by  a  return  of  insanitv.  Thus,  vvitii 
one  eel  of  snpernded  Minisfeen 
still  actually  holding  ofBoe,  and 
their  designated  successors  not  yet 
installed,  the  delicate  question  of  a 
Kecrency  was  presented,  and  of 
necessity  required  immediate  con- 
ndintion.   Fltt  ndhsred  to  his 


ud  Ten  Jeari»  [Augosty 

fainer  OonstitutioMl  opnioo^ 

and  would  again  have  pn»poscd  n 
measure  of  restricted  Regency,  as 
in  1789.  Tlie  King's  recovery  re- 
moved tliis  additional  source  of 
dfificulty  and  amsiety:  andHttaft 
once  conveyed  to  him  tnc  imnrmriil 
that  his  mind  should  never  a;min 
be  disturbed  l)y  tlie  mention  of  the 
Catholic  question.  This  of  course, 
so  far  as  be  was  himself  concerned, 
kft  no  fOMon  why  he  ihonld  not 

ntill  be  the  Kimf a  nmdster.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  wjis  impos- 
sible to  restore  matters  to  the  con- 
dition in  whicli  they  stood  before 
the  resignation.   Addington  had 
TMfltod  the  ejMokei^a  chair,  and 
Ins  snooessor  in  it  had  been  np> 
pointed.    Pitt  was  too  proud  to 
suggest  his  own  return  to  office. 
It  was  hardlv  to  be  expected  that 
Addington  should  have  been  for- 
ynxd  an  proposing  to  cancel  hk 
new  pooteaDb  ^vhen  his  old  post 
was  n'»t  open  for  liir.i  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self had  only  just  ur^ed  him  to 
accept  his  present  office,  and  be 
my  well  hare  thondit  himself 
qualified  to  fill  it,  andentitied to 
retain  it    It  was  not  for  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for 
iL  nor  to  take  the  imtiative  in 
enacting  his  own  degradation  to 
the  raiucB  from  the  post  of  oo»» 
mandin^  officer.   The  King  was  in 
no  condition  to  exercise  anv  sound 
judgment,  and  no  doubt  felt  more 
at  ease  with  the  inferior  intellect 
■nd  eompHaat  nood  of  the  new 
minister — '  h  is  own  Cfiancelhr  of  lit 
ExcJie(nier^ — than  he  had  ever  done 
with  Lls  great  predecessor.  The 
resignation  of  Pitt,  therefore,  was 
perfected,  and  the  short  and  uu- 
ntiabisbory  IGnSstaial  career  oC 
Us  saocessor  coananiced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sheridan  had  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  retirement  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Government,  and 
had  tifcaned  tiie  proeeedlny  to  the 
erew  of  a  vessel  prepanug  for 
action,  who,  instead  of  clearing  the 
decks  by  throwing  overboard  the 
lumber,  should  employ  the  nninau- 
vre  of  throwing  overboard  their 
great  goniL  Thk  ihM  of  lanaik 
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It  was  reserved  for  sn 
old  supixMTter  and  coiitidential  friend 
t>  make  the  same  kind  of  observa- 
tion uu  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Miaister,  but  in  a  more  oifeusiTe 
fud  malignint  form.  Im  a  MMito 
in  the  House  of  Peere,  Lord  Auck- 
land |»retended  th.it  he  could  not 
di>ci»ver  a  suthcient  reason  for  re- 
&iguatiou  at  sach  a  moment.  He 
Aeted  not  to  understand  wiiat 

aetixiai;  Minister  to  a  geiieml  who 
difdld  get  into  his  ])()st chaise  and 
<Hiit  his  nrmyin  the  time  of  action. 
He  alluded  to  the  recent  chanjre  as 
s  mystery,  and  aonethiug  ditiicuit 
for  0B»  muk  to  explata  to  MMitlMr. 
No  penon  could  Lave  been  better 
informefl  than  Lord  Auckland  of 
all  that  had  pa.«ised,  and  of  all  the 
i£aso:i^.  and  of  ail  the  motives, 
viuoh  iiaa  led  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ua- 

'mabm  iBtiMM^  tnm  Urn 

most  place  of  dntjand  dflifMrtn 

the  great  contests  of  the  period. 
The  contemponiry  coraraent  by 
Lord  Maimesbury  is  to  the  ejQTeet 
ftift  tii0  iadiguaut  and  incmisitifiB 
speaker liad  xsoerred  firamritko^ 
ligatioaanAiBkM Minister  botone 
"With  his  powers  conhi  bestow,  or 
any  one  less  ea^,'or  for  office  tlian 
Lurd  Auckland  could  ask.  Yet 
Moely  kad  ke  left  office  than 
Loid  JbKiklMid  iMiMiatod  tlwt 
did  it  for  some  concealed  motifte, 
and  that  the  osten-^iblc  one  was 
iiisinccri'.  Faithful  Goor^re  Hose 
«it  uuce  reseuted  the  uumerited 
iMdk  to  in  diirf  by  breakiDg  eff 
all  interooone  vilii  the  offender. 
Pitt  hoBMlf  rmm  ipok*  to 

again. 

Many  of  Pitts  colleagues,  in- 
dnding  ids  own  brotiier,  Lord 


of  Adcyngton's  Ckwp— mwfit,  Ha 
himself  ujaiiViinl  on  cordial  terms 

of  intimacy  with  his  successor,  sup- 
ported him  in  l^arliameiit,  juid  took 
au  active  part  in  advising  and 
dMIang  the  iMfotUrtioM  wkkh 
led  to  the  raiking  «f  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  The  general  satisfaction 
at  this  cvput  assisted  to  fortify  the 
n*  w  ministers,  ;uid  tiu  y  liad  a  <lc- 
cruaiiing  oppoi^iuu  agaimit  wUidi 


«f  ike  iHivmH  mpp(xets 

most  ma.rn:mimou«^ly,  and  assieta 
in  every-  way.  Addington  ;?oes  on 
well,  is  honest  and  respect;il>lc, 
and  improves  in  speakiiig.  LiUie 
<r  aetfaiMg  to  do  la  the  ili— n.' 

In  the  foUemig  qpng,  an  at- 
tempt to  fix  censure  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  late  Ooveniment  notubJv 
recoiled  against  those  who  moved 
in  it.  It  feauked  in  a  voto  which 
affirmed,  by  an  enonnme  m^nii  ili|, 
that  the  teanks  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  should  be  given  to  the 
Late  Ministers  for  their  wise  and 
salutary  conduct  throughout  the 
war.  And  tine  wbb  'followed 
hf  the  passing  of  tlw  atili 
remarkable  resolution, 
to  Pitt  individually  a!id  by  name, 
to  tlie  effect  tliat  lie  had  rendered 
great  and  important  services  to  his 
MBlry,  ana  enaciaUjr  deeerred 
^gi^itiideef  tkeHooeei  Otiwr 
public  honours  were  bestowed  unoii 
him.  A  great  festival  was  held  in 
celel  (ration  of  his  birthday  on  the 
28th  of  May,  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall,  lor  wkUk  wm  eompoeed 
Canning's  fnions  sonf  of  *The 
Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm;* 
a  piece  which  deserves  to  l>e  in- 
cluded in  every  coUectioa  of  Kug- 
ii&h  lyrical  poetry. 

DmfT  tUi  Mte  Pitt  WL 
given  his  mapfrnti  a  pnfaHe  mmI 
his  guidance  in  private  to  the 
(iovemment,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  consulted  on  the  framing  of 
the  iloyal  speech,  iu  wluch  he 
upoefB  to  nave  made  eene  addi- 
ttMM  aad  alterations.  But  tkeie 
WM  a  growing  feeling  that  he  naa 
in  a  false  jiosition,  and  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  services  iis  actual  Minister. 
Hiafriaadi  tfaeoglrti  Ikmi  ha  wm 
iajftaw^  his  reputation,  Ml  only 
by  the  contimied  ]»atronasjc  of  a 
feeble  Administration,  but  a]s(t  by 
rendering  himself  liable  to  iiave  his 
opinions  quoted  in  favour  of  mea- 
ame,  WMitkey  mi^t  be  T^omMj 
given  in  igaemice  ci  all  tha  de- 
tails of  the  affairs  which  were  from 
time  to  time  submitted  to  him. 
The  public  longed  to  have  tho 
httest  and  aijiest  man  again  iu 

Pa 
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]>ower»  and  it  was  seen  thai  -iki 

existing  condition  of  the  Oovern- 
mciit  was  a  make-shift,  which  it 
\va.s  iiu|K).ssihle  to  consider  as  per- 
manent. Efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  80II16  dtODOMfenlioil  Of 
opiBion  from  Pitt's  politioil  friends, 
upon  which  it  might  be  expectea 
tliat  A<ldington  would  resign.  This 
desi^'ii,  however,  was  t>to}iped  by 
the  person  most  concerned  in  it. 
Ho  Biid,  wilii  oqnal  dignity  and 
discretion — *If  my  coming  into 
office  is  as  generally  desired  as  you 
suppose,  it  is  much  better  for 
me  and  for  the  tiling  itself  to  leave 
that  opinion  to  work  out  its  own 
way :  and  thla  mnsl  happen  if  tlio 
opinion  is  a  prevailing  one  in  tho 
public  mind  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  my 
coming  into  office  at  all  is  useless 
and  impn)per.'  He  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  upon  tno  personal  risk  in- 
curred bj  bim  in  advising  tins 
Government  without  full  access  to 
all  the  materials  for  forming'  a 
ctjrrect  judgment,  and  from  this 
time  he  declined  to  do  sa  An 
occasion  immediately  arose  for 
adopting  the  new  course  tbat  bad 
been  pressed  upon  him.  In  answer 
to  a  letter  sent  by  Lord  Hawkcs- 
bury  to  himself  at  Bath,  inclosing 
despatches  from  Fiance,  and  lo- 
qnesting  bis  opinion,  he  replied 
that  *  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to 
jud^!fe  with  safety  or  precision  of 
such  a  weighty  issue  ]>y  any  infor- 
mation that  could  be  communicated 
a^  tbe  distance  tbey  were  firom 
eadb  otber.' 

A  new  Parliament  met  at  tbn 
end  of  the  year  (1802).  Pitt  was 
ill  with  gout,  and  remained  at 
Bath  or  W&liuer  for  some  time 
after  it  assembled.  Tbers  wen 
otiMT  snfiicient  rea.sons  for  bis 
nbeenoSi  He  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  ^linisterial  i^udfret 
was  founded  in  gross  err«tr  ;  and 
although  he  w«u>  still  in  friendly 
eommuiieation  iritb  Addington, 
he  felt  the  difRenltgrof  appearing 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  could  neither  remain  silent,  nor 
speak  without  saying  something 
damaging  to  the  Government.  In 
tbii  BMankiaM  the  pablie  inTily 


ior  bis  own  return  to  office  had 

not  abated  umUr  the  incrca.'^inj 
troubles  on  the  Ct»ntinent  and  the 
growing  terror  at  the  name  of 
Bonapi^te.  Addiugton  hiiuhtilf 
iOMna  to  bttfo  been  awaie  that  tbs 
best  provision  must  be  mads 
against  the  cominjr  storm.  Tliere 
was  at  first  a  notion  entertaiiiwi 
that  the  great  intellect  and  tbe 
respectable  mediocrity  should  serfs 
together  nader  some  noariBalebkl 
LpsdCthstham  was  even  mentioned 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  be 
accentabie  in  such  a  scheme  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  This  proj^osiil  was  made 
through  Lord  Melvdle.  and  bv  the 
■BBM  cbannsl  dedinea  in  a  letter 
(of  oonrse  dictated  by  Pitt),  which 
teems  with  [political  wi>dom.  The 
scheme  was  full  of  oljjections ;  the 
most  important  perhaps  being  the 
uecessitv  in  our  Government  *  that 
tbere  shonld  be  an  nfonred  and 
real  Minister,  pos.sessing  the  chirf 
wri;4lit  in  the  Council,  and  the 
priucii)al  jdace  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king.  In  that  respect  there 
can  be  no  rivality  or  division  of  ' 
power.  Tbsit  power  mnst  rest  in 
the  person  generally  called  tbe 
First  Minister,  and  that  Minister 
ought  to  be  the  person  at  the  head 
of  the  finances.' 

Upon  finding  that  the  pkn  «f 
divided  poww  wna  impossiUt^ 
Addiugton  appeal!  to  bm  been 
ready  to  make  any  personal  sacri- 
fice that  might  be  needeil  to  secure  \ 
again  to  the  nation  the  public 
aenrioes  of  Pitt  The  necessity  ef 
a  ohaoge  waa  obrioos ;  but  there 
were  others  to  be  consulted,  and  | 
personal  differences  to  be  adjusted, 
which  did  not.  in  fact,  admit  of  ad- 
justment.  Is'o  arrangement,  there- 
fore, oonld  be  made;  and  things 
went  on  ostemttilf  as  before,  but 
with  the  important  difference  that 
some  alienation  of  feelinp:  had  un- 
avoidably taken  {)lace  between  the 
p^eat  Heality  and  the  well-meau- 
mg  bntinsiuBcieotanbstitntewbs 
occupied  the  place  that  should 
have  still  been  his.  Lord  Stanhope, 
with  that  excellent  candour  ana  , 
desire  to  render  credit  where  it  is  j 
due,  which  is  habitmd  to  him,  gives  1 
St  as  bia  opinion  that  dwing  tbme 
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cf  Mr.  Pitt,  both  parties  acted  with 
perfect  rectitude  aud  honour.  Pitt 
was  Itouiid  to  form  the  ablest 
Guverumeiit  he  couJd,  and  of  the 
>trouge8t  materiab  at  his  command. 
AddrngfeQin,  too,  had  a  right  to  hia 
own  o^inkM  on  ilia  ifouey  of  in- 
troducing as  his  colleagues  those 
who  had  been  recently  opposed  to 
him  un  the  greiit  question  of  peace, 
which  was  still  tne  leading  topic 
daffidrs.  Each  ahowd  commend- 
•Ue  fidett^  to  Jsm  personal  frienda 
—  a  quality  without  which,  it  may 
be  Riaarked,  no  politician  in  Eng- 
iaiid  liSis  ever  long  prospered  or 
moceeded  in  securing  lasting  puUic 
esteem. 

In  May  the  war  nHh  France 
again  broke  out.  It  was  impossible 
for  Pitt  to  remain  long*  r  absent 
from  his  place  in  Parliament.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  Kiug^s  Me»- 
nge,  ha  made  ona  of  Ida  greatart 
speeches.  Uiifoftimiitaly,  onr  know- 
le'lL'c  of  its  merits  must  rest  upon 
the  incidental  mention  made  of  it 
in  t^e  letters  and  diaries  of  con- 
temporaries. Fox,  abo,  on  Hiia 
eeearion  appeared  with  flOfpassing 
force  in  a  speaeh  (according  to 
Speaker  Abbotts  journal)  '  of  more 
art,  elo(pit'iice,  wit,  and  mischief, 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
kard  from  him.'  The  bait  Meoml 
«f  Pin's  speech,  and  of  tha  wbola 
IMDc,  is  contiiined  in  a  letter  from 
the  late  Lord  Dudley,  at  that  time 
a  young  member  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons. 

When  he  came  in,  whiek  he  did  not 
401  tfler  Laid  Havksibiny  had  htm 
apeaking  netftyaahoiir,  all  the  atteaika 

«f  the  House  was  witbdrawn  for  some 
muaitntii  from  the  orator  and  iixed  on 
him  ;  nod  m  he  walked  up  to  his  plaoe^ 
Mi  MMM  wtm  iBprnUA  aloud  by  mmj 
persous,  for  want,  I  imagiue,  of  sonic 
other  way  to  express  their  feelings. 
£r»kiue  aud  Wbitbread  were  beard  witii 
iiqatiewe;  when  a*  the  ead  oTa 
taiioai  hour  and  a  half^  he  rose  (twenty 
minutes  to  eight),  there  was  first  a  violent 
aod  aimoet  uni?enai  cry  ei  '  Mr.  Pitt  i 
Ifr-VHtr  He  waa  tibia ihemd Mbia 
It  bad  uttered  a  qrOaUe^  a  mark  of 
•nirobation  which  w  as  repeated  at  almost 
•U  the  briiUant  passages  and  remarkable 
■utimenta ;  and  when  be  sat  down  (nine)* 


thflieiBllawel  thiee  of  the  longest,  meet 

eager,  and  roost  enthusiastic  bursts  of 
applause  I  ever  heuril  in  any  place  on 
any  occasion.  As  lar  as  I  observed,  bow- 
erer,  it  was  confined  to  the  Paritiaientsiy 
'  Hear  him  !  Hear  him  !*  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  exclamations  in  the  l>ody 
of  the  House  might  have  hindered  me 
from  hearing  the  ebp^at  of  handi  hi  the 
pUery.  This  weaderfd  agitation,  yoa 
will  readily  percei%'e,  it  wnnld  not  be  fair 
to  ascribe  wholly  to  the  auperiorily  of  hia 
eloqaenee  on  tkai  parUmmr  owiiew 
be  was  applauded  bcfoea  he  spoke,  which 
is  alone  a  sufficient  proof.  Much  must 
be  attributed  to  his  return  at  aach  an 
awful  moment  to  an  assembly  which  he 
bad  been  accnsfeomed  to  rale^  from  which 
he  had  been  long  absent,  and  in  which 
he  had  not  left  a  Kuecessor ;  some  little, 
perhaps,  to  bis  addressing  a  new  Parlia* 
■MBt^  la  whieh  there  were  ■anyMemben 
by  whom  he  hid  U8f&t  or  rarely  been 
beard,  and  whose  cnriosity  must  of  conree 
have  been  niijied  to  the  highest  pilch. 

His  physical  powers  ar%  laai  saeieaiif 
eoaeemed  to  remark,  peroeptlbly  im- 
paired. He  exhibits  strong  marks  of 
bad  h^th.  Though  his  voice  has  not 
lost  any  el  Hs  depth  or  harmony,  his 
loagi  seem  to  hvboor  ia  those  prodigious 
senteDce.s  whii  h  he  once  thundered  forth 
without  effort,  aud  which  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  your  favourite  metaphysician, 
Monboddo)  other  men  haw  'acither  the 
understaadHag  to  Ibrm  aor  the  vifoarte 
utter.' 

Fox's  speech  on  the  following  evening 
WB%  ItUak,  aiarvNatereffostofmiad* 

It  WM  moeh  the  best  I  ever  heard  from 

Aim,  and  stands  immediately  next  to  the 

ireiUest  among  those  of  his  antagonist, 
t  was  free  from  his  nsnal  and  lamentable 
fimlt  of  repetition.  Every  one  Keemed  to . 
agree  that  he  outdid  himself.  Furta- 
nalely,  it  has  not  shared  ibe  fate  of  Pitt'% 
though  two  sides  of  the  Morning  C%mwkl$ 
eannot  give  a  very  complete  idea  el  thia 
wonderful  piece  of  wit  and  argument, 
which  took  near  three  hours  in  delivering. 
Don  t  imagine  that,  from  this  accidental 
BB|im'hat^  la  eae  laslaam^  I  meaa  ta 
ilitkw  aby  inference  as  to  the  compamUff 
talents  of  the  men.  I  believe  it  arose 
mensly  from  the  diHereut  ground  oi^ 
whUh  einanalUMM  faidaeed  them  to 
StUld.  ffiki  taUag  professedly  a  very 
narrow.  Pox  a  very  wide  field,  the  genius 
of  the  one  was  circumscribed,  the  other 
had  room  to  display  all  his  lesewniik 

On  this  memorable  occasion  Pitt 
spoke  of  the  dangers  to  this  country 
OS  Fiench  ambition,  and  d  m 
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lity 

to  Fesist  it.  Pa  ])is  whole 
dunngthe  remuindei  of  the  sesMinn 
he  seems  to  have  thoiiLdit  it  the  first 
dtfty  to  urge  measiirts  of  national 
detciicc.  and  nut  to  cinbarrasa 
aflUis  b J  atttn^tmg  s  ekiDgi  ift 
HkmOanammL  It  nlglife Mt b« 

a  strong?  one,  hut  there  was  no 
reason  why  active  niilitary  and 
naval  preparations  sliouhl  nut  be 
aii  ried  on  bv  it,  and  these  prepa- 
istioiui  iRNMu  nBp0il6d  flT  ibIc^ 
mpted  by  the  cUmHs  and  delays 
iiK  t.h'Ht  to  ;t  change  of  Ministry. 
Jr  must  i>e  adniittea  that  the  posi- 
tion now  assumed  by  Pitt  w;is  one 
of  great  diiiiculty,  ami  tiiat  it  was 
auoit  cartam  to  expose  liim  to 
dMpara  luentandmiscoiiatractkNk 
fie  could  neither  praise,  nor  waa 
he  yet  ]trej>are<l  to  cany  censure  to 
the  length  of  voting  ui>on  any 
▼i^  question  against  the  Goveru- 
sent*  Om  pabhe  gmonds  ke  wtB 
consnltfaig  what  he  considered  to 
he  tlie  interests  of  the  State.  Per- 
sonally his  forbearance  is  the  more 
to  be  commended,  inasmuch  as 
all  f riendlv  intercourse  had  ceased 
between  nimaelf  and  AdiHngtnn, 
hf  whom  also  loB 
gonist,  Mr.  Tiemey, 
dneed  to  olHce. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1804), 
a  aiiert  return  of  the  King's  unfor- 
tnonte  nalady  seemed  to  render  it 
ptpbable  that  the  Prince  of  Walei 
might  shortly  be  called  upon  to 
assume  the  Kegency,  and  to  direct 
the  formation  of  a  Government. 
Tiua  led  to  a  oommumcation  with 
F&tt»  in  which  it  waeeoggested  that 
ke  Aonld  become  a  member  of  a 
new  Ministry  to  he  cunstituted 
imfh'r  Lord  .\ioira;ia  Premier,  and 
in  which  he  sh«)uld  serve  along 
with  Fox,  and  all  the  beet  mtm 
who  wwld  johi  it.  Ptttagrinifr. 
sTst«nl  apeD  the  absolute  necessity, 
for  ilia  own  credit  and  utility,  that 
he  sliould  he  at  tiie  head  of  any 
Government  in  which  he  took  part ; 
but  indicated  hia  wiHingneas  new 
to  undertake  the  foraMkion  of  a 
Ministry  in  his  O'^  n  way,  and  such 
aswoulil  he  airreeahh*  to  the  Kinpr, 
whenever  eaUed  upon  by  ium  to 

do  80k 


InApriLAdi  _ 
pears  to  ixm  auide  advaMB  to 

Pitt,  hut  was  met  by  the  informa- 
tion that  1  itt  eonld  only  act  upon 
a  communication  from  the  Kmg. 
Li  thin  Addington,  fully  aware  of 
the  wmtaMMol  Ma  own  ■tHioo, 
immediately  acquiesced  Pttt, 
equallyalive  to  tlu*  national  danger, 
and  to  the  urgency  for  constructmg 
the  strongest  possible  Cal»inet  out 
at  the  available  materials,  made  Fox 
aamaiBted  wiA  what  was  passings 
mi  imdertm>k  to  endeavour  t» 
persuade  the  King  to  anth*  rize  him 
to  consult  with  Fox  and  L*»rd 
Grenville  on  the  formation  ot  an 
united  Governments  Pitt  now 
took  action  by  addressing  Umadf 
to  the  Kin^  tboveh  Loid  Eldoa. 
by  a  letter,  m  which  he  aaaouncea 
his  intention  of  oppiising  the  Go- 
vermnent  im  weak  and  incajtahleof 
eraducting  public  ati'airs  at  such 
s  witical  period.  0Bthefl6th.e€ 
Apnl,  Addinffton  resigned,  and 
Pitt  wns  desired  to  submit  to  the 
King  the  list  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration. Lord  JStaidiope  li.is  sup- 
plied an  able  vindication^  of  the 
condnet  of  tlw 

theiatemlefhii 


"  la  this  and  ia  aom«  of  tk«  pxec«4iaK 

Pitt  froB  the  itoar  wkfli  ht  M  the 

Cabinet  ti>  the  hour  when  once  agnin  he 
sUmmI  upon  its  tbveabold,  WiUun  a  recent 
dtto  a  wJide  iood  of  li^t  haa  bm 
pound  vpon  his  condrct  duriog  iheae 

three  yenrs.  Hi.  views  all  thnju>;Ii  that 
time  are  laid  bare  in  abiimhint  and  aa- 
thenlic  recuixU.  His  must  faniiliar  letters 

rrt  oonfi^rences  have  been  niiriut*  ly 
noted  diAvn,  and  both  have  been  .'■eiit  to 
uresa  withoat  stint  or  reserve  of  aujr  kind. 

pQMd  ta  le  MHrakiog  aa  OTdcaL  Hml  he, 

in  these  years  enfc  of  office,  dipp«Hl  into 
anj  inlngve  oaworthy  al'  the  piiUic  eye, 
■>iiatw(ieii  iWhUig  iiiiiLiilMial,  hm 
mrj  eilebrity  would  here  ha***  laneA 

against  Lis  fame.  Bur,  <>n  the  contrary, 
A»  it  appears  to  me,  his  curci  r,  er«n  when 
thus  elowly  pried  into,  stands  forth 
MiUM  and  p«re.    In  every  trau 

'^f  t'le  period  he  will  l  e  fi>r.ii<l,  na  I  con- 
(■(■iw.  t »  I'i  nil'i i:e  u  liifty  re^urd  f  >r  th© 
puUio  intere«ta  with  a  uie«  stta«e  oi  per- 
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honour;  nny,  T  will  oven  venture 
that  the  various  charges  which 
I  fcriueriy  hctn  brought  t^^xurt  him 
in  referring  to  this  time,  cnn  only  be  sus- 

taineil  on  imperfect  information,  and  will 
be  louuil  t(t  wnne  ami  fide  away  in  exact 
proportiua  as  more  Iigiit.  is  brougiit  to 


Pitt's  desire  was, as  is  well  stated 
in  a  reuuirkablc  letter  from  Lord 
OMtlemgh  to  the  Marquis  of 
WeJleBley»  in  India,  to  form  'aa 
arrangement  which  should  embrace 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  as 
be?t  calculated  to  keep  dt)wu  fuc- 
tiou:)  di^scussions  during  the  wary 
and  to  aiibffd  tho  King  the  repose 
and  tmaaaillity  so  essential  to  his 
Leahh.'  With  this  vlev.-  Pitt's 
scheme  for  the  new  Government, 
in  jrrand  reljuke  of  all  narrow 
partY  and  personal  feelings,  in- 
dncled  the  namee  of  Fox,  Lr>rd 
(henidne,  and  Qitj,  Office  wiis 
also  offered  to  the  present  Mar(iuis 
of  Lans<^lowne ;  and  even  Tierney 
might  have  renmined  if  he  had 
chosen  lo  do  so.  The  King  made 
a  straggle  to  retain  Ad<Mngtou,  and 
was  inexorable  in  his  refusal  to 
admit  Fox  to  the  (.'abinet.  '  Never 
in  any  conver.sation  1  have  had 
with  him  in  my  life  has  he  so 
battled  me/  said  iiHtt,  after  his  Erst 
loog  intemev  with  the  SoTeieigiL 
IVnL  begged  hii  friends  to  join  the 
Gomament  if  they  thought  right, 
without  considering'  his  ])er,sonal 
excluakin  as  an  impediment  to 
their  own  freedom  of  action.  But 
Ilia  goneroetty  was  to  hie  friends 
QoSj;  for  at  this  moment  ia  his 
private  lettei-s  he  could  use  such 
laniTuage  of  Pitt  as  to  call  him  '  a 
mean, low-minded  dog ;  and  again, 
'  he  is  a  mean  rascal^  i^er  all,  and 
vou  who  hare  sometimes  suppo^kl 
liim  to  he  highminded  were  qmia 


Many  of  the  existing  Ministers 
remained^  but  circumscribed  aahe 
was  in  his  sphere  of  choice,  the 
O0I7  Iraah  appointmenta  of  con- 
afvieiioas  value  that  were  open  to 
De  made  by  Pitt,  were  tltose  of 
liord  Melville,  Mr.  Cannin;.',  and 
Xiord  Harrowby  ;and  the  importance 
of  tho  two  last  arast  not  os  ooniae 
Im  judged  aocofding  to  the  standaid 


of  reputati'iTi  afterwards  acquired 
by  them.  Tim.>  with  failiiij?  health, 
and  at  a  time  of  iiDi-xaiiipled  diffi- 
culty, Pitt  resumed  oiiice,  and  bad 
to  enooonter  the  vast  share  of 
labour  and  resnonsibility  whidi 
fell  to  him  nnoer  theee  cireiiin- 
stances. 

Very  <litTerent  were  the  features 
of  the  too  short  Adnunistratiou, 

which  eame  to  a  doae  with  his  own 
lifby  ikooi  those  of  his  former  long 
tenure  of  power.  It  was  not  with- 
out its  immediate  successes,  but  it 
was  deejily  marked  by  oceiisions 
for  pain  and  anxiety,  lie  lived  to 
negotkte  the  great  allumee  with 
KuHsia  and  Austria,  which  saved 
England  from  bein^jj  alone  in  her 
resistanec  to  the  ambition  of 
Nai)oleon  and  the  power  of  France. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
ripening  of  tha  fniita  of  his  own 
poIi<^.  He  lived  to  speed  NeLutt 
on  his  departure  when  going 
forth  to  estaltlish  our  naval  supre- 
macy at  Trafalgar,  and  he  li\ed 
to  receive  the  news  of  that  gioii- 
ons  victoiy.  He  liyed  to  recog- 
nise tha  great  promise  of  militaiy 
excellence  in  Arthur  "NVellesley. 
But  he  never  a^rain  completely  en- 
joyed his  former  autlioriUttive  swaj 
in  the  House  of  Common&  His 
prifate  f edings  were  embittered 
and  his  public  difficulties  weve 
aggravateti  by  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville,  and  the  loss  of  him 
as  a  colie:igue.  Finally,  the  appa- 
rent destruction  at  Austerlitz  of  all 
Ms  Bchemee  of  Otntinental  resis- 
tance to  Bonaparte  completed  wh<at 
the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  at 
Ulm  had  eonmienred.  The  shock 
was  too  severe  for  his  failing  health 
and  overtasked  energies.  Upon 
the  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the 
diaastfous  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
Lord  .Mabnesbury  (then,  as  it  hap- 
pened, seeing  him  for  the  last  time) 
has  recorded  Pitt's  altered  manner 
and  lookf  and  his  own  fbrebodinga 
of  the  loss  with  which  the  nation 
was  threatened. 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was 
at  the  usual  civic  festivity  atlriiild- 
hall  on  the  c^th  jNovember  (1605). 


The  people  had  taken  the 
from  his  carriage  and  drawn  him 
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in  trimnph  through  the  streets. 
His  health  dmnk  m  th« 
Ittvioiur  of  Europe.    In  the  few 

von'  notable  words  by  which  he 
returned  thanks,  lie  di.sclaiined  the 
title.  *  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  any  single  man.  England  has 
Na\  ed  herself  by  her  exertions,  and 
will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her 
examjile' — words  wliich  deserve  to 
be  coupled  with  those  of  Kelson's 
then  recent  signal  at  Trafalgar, 
and  which^  like  them,  deriye^  an 
imi)FoioiTeiiitefeBt  from  oootsiiiiiigj 
as  it  were,  tlie  dying  benuest  oi 
national  cxhortatit^n  from  toe  great 
soul  tliat  uttered  them. 

The  mainpublic  events  in  home 
politics  of  Pitt's  later  yens  ara  the 
Ifish  Union,  witii  his  oonseqvent 
retirement  from  and  return  to 
office.  Throuf^hout  all  the  com- 
plicaf  ion.s  arising  from  these  trans- 
actions he  maintained,  as  always, 
a  stndgbt  and  even  conrse.  From 
all  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the 
time,  which  have  been  abundantly 
preserved,  no  passage  or  line  can 
DC  cited  to  throw  (Idubt  u])on  the 
perfect  integrity  aud  rectitude  of 
his  conduct  with  sndi  a  Sove- 
reign to  deal  with  as  GkKirge  TIL, 
witli  all  the  temptations  arising 
from  the  inferiority  of  those  with 
"whom  he  was  jussoeiated,  as  well  as 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
he  never  for  an  instant  foi^  Ihe 
rrcat  purpose  of  his  life,  it  was 
chosen  duty  to  serve  the  conn- 
try.  Erum  Uus  no  personal  am- 


Ten  l  ean,  [August^ 

bition,  no  Actions  of  friend  or  foe, 
could  deter  him.  From  this  no 
sueh  sedoctioosof  ease  and  litemiy 
leisure  as  prevail ofl  at  Dropmore 
and  St.  Anne's  Hill  ever  detained 
hiui.  From  this  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  perseverance  of  the  King 
could  turn  bim;  and  obstinate  aa 
the  King's  perseverance  is  Imon 
to  have  been,  his  abilities  in  his 
own  sithere  (which  are  not  so 
eenerallv  admitted)  were  no  less 
ibfmidable  obstacles  in  tlie  path  <tf 
an  independent  Minister.  Once 
only  he  yielded  to  the  feelings 
rather  than  to  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign, a!id  that  was  when  his  very 
existence  as  the  reasouable  head  of 
the  State  would  ha^e  been  de- 
stroyed by  pcnistence  in  opposition 
to  them.  His  opponent  in  his  life 
and  his  su<"ee-^sor  after  his  death 
had  to  make  jirecisely  the  same 
concession.  Tliou|;;h  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  rail  development 
of  his  own  enlightened  \iews  in 
domestic  politics,  nor  to  hail  the 

frostration  of  the  first  French 
'mjnre  and  the  restoration  of 
European  liberty  for  which  he  had 
so  Icng  laboured,  it  was  to  his 
counseu  chiefly  that  much  of  tbe 
future  was  due ;  and  the  name  of 
Pitt  should  ever  be  remembered  in 
connexion  with  the  ]>assinjT  «»f  the 
Roman  Catliolic  lleliel  Act  and 
witii  that  of  the  Keform  BUI,  no 
less  tlian  'with  the  successes  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  of 
Waterloa 
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CHAfTKE  L 

TBI  xnVIVG  AT  LIll]>BNBAI)i, 

Th«»  vuice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
TbAB  mode  in  her  eweeteet  k«f ; 

Those  eye«,  which  iiiilo  me  did  Mtn 
More  corn  forcible  than  the  day — 
These  now  hy  me  as  Uiejr  iiave  beeu, 
flhtll  Benr  aoM  be  jMiird  or  aean ; 
Bui  whil  I  oiK  O  enjoyed  in  ihen^ 


A SULTRY  July  evening  of  the 
year  185—,  imder  tfie  lime* 
tiMft  at  Lindenbad.   A  young  wo« 

man,  fires:  l  in  deep  mourning, 
Was  sitting  aluue  in  the  shade,  a 
fittle  way  apart  from  the  gay 
crowd  that  thronged  the  prome- 
nade, and  iLstened  (or  not)  to  the 
band  belonging  to  t1:<  Kursaal 

One  glance  at  Mrs.  Kiistace 
Wduld  have  been  en<)u;;,'li  tn  tell 
you  ihat  she  wa^  an  EagliiiliwuiiKin 
of  good  birth  and  breeding;  and 
another  (she  was  one  whom  you 
wodd  not  be  likely  to  mm  by  with 
a  single  .!^la]icc\  would  probably 
have  It^d  y»)ii  to  coiH-iiule  that  she 
yum  a  widow,  though  not  long  paat 
liar  ettliett  yontiL 

Tbere  was  an  cxpreMion  in  lier 
lace  of  suffering  met  and  con* 
quered,  and  yet  abiding  in  the 
heart  more  as  a  cherished  guest 
than  an  unwelcome  intruder:  a 
kind  of  ndcimUmmi  (will  anybody 
hdp  me  to  the  English  for  that 
most  expreeaiye  word  ?)  in  her  air 
and  manner,  and  in  the  soft 
shadow  that  lay  on  iicr  delicate 
features,  whicli  told  to  ail  who  had 
^y^ii  to  see,  that  her  fwrt  in  the 
drama  of  Life  had  been  early 
played  out ;  and  that  she  now  sat 
a.<i'ie.  in  a  figurative  sense  as  she 
was  cioin']:  in  reality,  and  watched 
the  tide  How  by  her  with  only  that 
degree  of  interest  which  •  tender 
hwrt  most  Always  feel  for  the  joy^s 
and  sorrows  of  othere — the  8i>irit 
of  him  wlio  fiiiid  so  nobly,  *  1  am  a 
man — nothing  human  can  be  in- 
tercut to  me/* 


e.  wi 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ICrs. 
Eustace's  position  at  this^  the  mo- 
ment I  hnye  chosen  to  mtroduoe 

her  to  yon,  was  not  far  fnan  being 
an  illustration  of  the  periection  of 
passive  enjoyment. 

Sitting  under  %  flowering  lime* 
tree  in  the  golden  glow  of  asammer 
evening,  listening  to  good  nrasiey 
which  was  near  enough  for  the  ear 
to  distinguish  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  tone,  and  yet  so  distant 
as  to  eonlude  all  danger  of  its  be< 
comhig  noisy.  That  the  performers 
were  invisible  added  to  the  charm : 
nnthiniT  is  le-^s  ]>oetical  than  the 
aspcri  (li  a  iiot  aiKl  probably  thirsty 
German  ;  and  to  complete  ones  en- 
joyment of  the  fitoation,  I  imagine 
one  ahoold  be  free  to  suppose  thst 
the  sweet  harmony,  like  the  per- 
fumed  air  and  the  golden  quivering 
light,  is  an  emanation  ol  the  ele- 
ments. 

To  enjoy  to  the  lull  ao  honr  like 
this,  one  must  be  alone.  Thoughts 
and  feelings,  even  such  as  are  called 

forth  by  tlie  presence  of  those  we 
most  love,  have  in  them  soTiiething 
of  an  exciting  and  agitatiuj^  nature, 
and  are^  beeidea,  hard  worked 
enough  fn  the  daily  struggle  of  life ; 
let  them  rest  for  a  time,  and  let 
sensation,  that  which  the  Frrnch 
so  hajipily  term  bienr^e,  hayG  un- 
disputed sway. 

n  yon  were  to  trv  this  sKperi- 
ment,  and  ait  aiHule  alone  and 
.silent,  looking  up  now  and  then 
through  the  soft  green  leaves  to  the 
golden  light,  and  liNtening  to  the 
murmur  of  insect-life  among  the 
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lime-blossoms,  mingliiif^  with  otlier 
sweet  sounds  on  tlie  evening  breeze, 
it  could  iicarccly  fail  to  strike  7011 
that  some  of  the  purest  enjoymenti 
of  life  are  among  those  most  ea^ 
of  attainment  ;  and  that  tlie  '  com- 
mon air,  tjie  sun,  the  skies'  can 
impart  a  sense  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  all  whose  hearts  and 
egres  are  open  to  titeir  baugn 
infiaenceiL 

Thoughts  of  this  nature  were 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Eustace  as  she  sat  apart,  when  her 
reverie  was  prevented  from  deepen- 
ing into  a  dream  by  a  shadow 
which  svddffily  came  betVPMn  her 
and  the  sunhght,  while  a  loud 
voice  pronounced  her  name. 
*Mrs.  Eustace,  iiow  delighted  I 
Otto  see  you!' 

She  looked  up.  The  shadow  was 
felly  accouutea  lor  hgr  a  budy  and 
mbstantial  form  :  and  the  voice, 
as  well  as  a  large  hand  clothed  in 
grey  cotton,  which  was  thrust  to- 
waraa  h)er,l>elonged  to  the  Keverend 
IMerick  Pigott,  who  was  alightiy 
known  to  Lucy  Eustace  as  having 
filh'<l  the  post  of  curate  of  Wither- 
in^ham,  her  husband's  home,duriDg 
a  teiuporary  absence  of  the  rector, 
aofme  years  before. 

The  tone  of  joyful  surpriie  la 
his  greeting  roused  Mrs.  Eustac* 
to  return  it  with  a  degree  of  cor- 
dinlity  wliich  she  felt  conscious  was 
partly  a^buiued.  The Kev.  Frederick 
ma  Boi  gifted  with  peeuliarly  acute 
pereeptions;  and  the  soft  andlA 
bestowed  on  him  was  more  than 
•ttfllcient  to  set  him  otf  again. 

'  How  r/<s-lighted  1  am  to  see  you  I 
\V  here  luive  you  come  from  C 

'fVeiBMaraeillesthrough  Switaer- 
kndlast;  though  I  have  trvrelled 
so  much  since  I  saw  you,  Mr. 
Pigott,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  say 
**from  going  up  and  down  in  the 
earth."  ^ 

'Ahy  trolr.  Yoft  Mnj  belwva 
that  I  heard  with  dss^  isgrst  of 

joorkssLand  ' 

Lucy  Eustace  hastened  to  in- 
teiTU])t  the  worthy  man,  wlio  was 
one  oi  that  numerous  ciaiss  of  ex- 
MileHfc  InuHHi  bcinga  who  am  at- 
Isriy  d«f«idof  tact,  and  will  handle 
a  saw  nerve  aa  thfloghit  vm  solid 
bone. 


*  Arc  you  staying  at  Tiindenhsd, 

Mr.  Pigott  r 

'Tes.  I  came  here  some  time 
ago,  with— with  a  sick  friend ;  and 
as  the  pUce  seemed  to  agree  with 

him,  I  accepted  the  situation  of 
eha]>lain  for  the  English  visitors, 
uhicii  was  vacant  at  the  time. 
Are  you  trarelling  quite  alone  f 

*No.  Miis  Vernon  is  widi  me, 
hot  she  is  just  now  walking  with 
Lord  and  L;uly  Medway,  an3  goes 
witli  them  to  Enghand  to-morrow.* 

'  Miss  Yemou  1  Lord  Medway  s 
niece f 

Mis.  Eostaoe  assented,  and  to 

her  no  small  surprise  her  companion 
turned  8caciet|  and  esdaimedhsv- 

riedly, 

*  Good  gTiUiious !  how  very  uufor- 
tonate.*  Then,  checking  himself 
with  an  effort,  ue  added,  in  a  tone 
that  would  fsui  have  been  indif- 
ferent, '  But  yen  are  to  be  left  here 
alone  <  1  think  you  said  Miss 
Yemon  was  going  to  England  to- 
morrow.' 

'I  did  saj  sa  Do  m  Vnam 
herf 

He  coloiircfl  njrnin,  deeper  than 
before,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
recover  his  lost  sell-uossession. 

«No-HMt  «iaeti^>-that  is»  I 
never  saw  har—bot  I— are  yott 
going  to  try  the  waters  here  f 

Mrs.  Euiitace  was  too  compas- 
sionate to  ]mrsue  the  suVyect  in  the 
face  oi  her  companion's  paiuiul 
eaahsmssment,  and  allowed  ths 
stream  of  talk  to  flow  in  anothsf 
channel,  down  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  pursue  it.  Probably  a 
long  course  of  practice  in  teaching 
the  Catechism  had  impressed  the 
good  cmrate  with  m  ioea  that  the 
proper  form  dialogae  consists  e£ 
question  and  answer ;  and  in  virtue 
of  his  office  he  invaria)>lv  assumed 
the  interrouratoiy  part,  lie  was  a 
good,  weil-iueauing  young  man, 
mii  as  QBspeakably  tireaome  as  a 
good  man  with  a  ^eij  sanU  mami 
may  ^isily  be  ;  and  as  saq^ressieD 
of  wearied  resignation  was  stealiag 
over  Mrs.  Eustaces  countenance, 
when  she  saw  the  Medway s  and 
OnthsriBa  Tenon  approacluug,aad 
roused  herself  at  the  proepeei  sC  a 
speedy  deliverance. 

'  Hera,  ia  Miaa  Y ernon»*  ahe  xe- 
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ttMii[»;inion. 

*  iik."*;*  me !  I  liad  quite  forgotten/ 
W  eiihiiiied»  witii  a  nerYoos  start. 
'I  ami  be  off  at  once.  To«  mm 
m  Lord  and  Lady^  Mdliiaj  0d 
to-morrow]  And  you  remain  at 
tlie  "Adler,"  I  presume?  May  T 
call  on  you  ^  Our  service  is  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  to-moirovr.  Good- 
kmgDod-bye.*  And ke bnstkd off 
m  Cfctheiine  Yemoa  hm  mm- 
fnions  approached. 

*So  yon  have  found  a  friend, 
Imcj.   WIh)  ia  hci'  said  Lady 

fir.  Pigott,  who  "wm  mm» 

curate  at  Witheringbam,  mmL  it 

now  chaplain  Iiere.  He  seemed 
very  much  struek  witli  your  name, 
Catherine.  Lo  you  know  auyilung 


The  c< 
rines  face.  She  was 
gifted  with  much  self-possession, 
but  now  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
aud  .Mi  H.  Ku^itace  tiaw  that  she  was 

teigeljr  mmwiL  8ha  paused  a 

inoi 


'I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Pigolt^ but 
I  never  saw  him.* 

Surely  there  is  an  interior  species 

teoB  wboM  eOea  Uli  to  «M 
9tK>le  to  say  the  nMf  tlimg  wbidb, 
moer  the  ciiratmstances,  had  better 
be  left  unsjiid  :  and  he  must  have 
triiuiiphed  in  his  handiwork  as  Mr& 
Euiitace  excliunied — 

'  Wl^^tki*  is  afaMw»cne%  win* 
he  ana  q#  you !  I  should  never 
hafe  expected  to  find  anything  Hka 
A  myatenooA  affinto  between  ycm 
two !' 

^  Lady  Medway  li  owned  empiia- 
tieallyift  lier  — iwcfcuM  eotisin; 
but  Catherine  said,  Teiy  gently— 

*  There  is  no  mytlay,  dear  Lucy ; 
only  a  painful  association  of 
thoa<:ht. '  A  n  1  s  h  e  walifced  gnnrely 
oil  with  Lord  Medway. 

'What  Aow  I  iintlt  I  new 
Itnewthaltibev^liad  even  heard  each 
other's  names.  Lucy  Eustace  looked 
implnrinirly  at  Lady  Mediva^^who 
•iirugged  her  shoulders. 

*  Oh,  it  is  the  oid  story,  of  course. 
]fr.?igottwM«he  tutor  with  whom 
Adrian  L*£strange  waa  tnveiUng 
kFmea  ai  ika^  ia^  jm,  kwr^ 


and  be  was  afterwards  with  him 
when  the  business  came  to  iui  end. 
bureiv  you  remember,  Lucy  ?  But 
I  really  hoped  Catherine  had  had 
iBore  proper  ptida  WkilMRtlM 
man  be  to  her  f 

'  P(H^r  darling,  she  has  behaved 
nobly;  but  I  do  not  expect  she  will 
ever  quite  get  over  it.  How  grieved 
I  am  that  i  mentioned  Mr.  Pigott's 
mm!  It  will  vowe  a  train  ef 
thought  in  her  mind  which  I  have 
tried  so  hai*d  to  banish  from  it ; 
but  I  well  know  the  task  is  vain ; 
for  feelings  strcmg  and  deep  as  hers, 
oaee  niofed,  never  entirely  recover 
their  balanee.' 

*I don't knowahovt that  Excim- 
me,  Lucy,  but  you  know  1  always 
thought  you  a  triHe  to« )  sentinien  t  a  I ; 
and  1  believe  that  if  Catherine  had 
pMMd  this  season  in  Paris  with  os^ 
instead  el  chooung  to  fan<y  her 
healtli  was  delicate,  and  going  off 
to  A  Igeria  with  you,  we  might  have 
heard  no  more  of  her  feelings.  By- 
th&-bye,  i  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Medihqr  ittde  the  traiiia  are  ehanged 
OA  Moidiy,  and  we  shall  be  ahlo 
to  0rt  on  to  Cologne  in  one  day: 
so  wo  intend  to  iMaia  hora  mm 
to-morrow.* 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  answered 
Mm..  BnutaiiB,  ibeling  that  a  longar 
aoafWMlkm  wi^  Lady  Medway 
on  the  often-disoisaed  subject  of 
Catherine  Vernon  would  not  be 
likely  to  lead  to  any  satufactoij 
result. 

T  JIM  ■  Medway  and  Locy  Eoetaoa 
were  first  cousins.  Catherina 
Vernon  was  Lord  Medway*s  niece  * 

and  being  early  left  an  orphan  and 
an  heiress,  her  life  had  been  spent 
l)artiy  witli   the   Medways,  and 

partly  witt  her  ottar  gwffdiaBy  h«r 
aotlHBi'ii  bio<^r,  Darcy  PierrepoaL 
The  ten  yews*  difference  in  age 

which  separated  Catherine  from 
Lucy  Eustace  had  not  prevented  a 
warm  and  constant  friendship  from 
springing  up  between  tfaen;  and 
recent  events  had  bound  them  yet 
closer  by  the  ties  of  suffering 
endured  and  tenderly  soothed.  It 
was,  perha])S,  not  to  he  woiulered 
at.  that  with  health  and  h;ippiness 
aiika  ihaken  by  a  eradf  Uow, 
Cbthieiine  Vernon  had  preferrad  to 
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to  Algeria,  to  carnrinf  ia  acUof 

heart  into  the  whirl  of  tmnsement 
which  seemed  a  iienessary  condi- 
tion of  exititeuce  to  tlie  gay  and 
▼olatild  Laura  Medwav. 

But  now  the  friends  wero  about 
tO0eparate.  Lady  Medway  fli|joyed 
having  Catlierine  witli  her,  and 
loved  her  warmly  after  her  «>wn 
fa&hion.  Though  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  Catherine's  character 
were  above  her  jwwera  of  appre- 
dation,  still  she  felt  the  charm 
of  her  frentle  steadfiust  spirit,  and 
found  that  her  society  made  the 
brief  intervals  that  she  was  cou- 
flfcrainad  to  pM8  in  what  would 
•otherwise  have  been  a  tete-drtHe 
with  Lord  Medway,  considerably 
less  irks<tme.  The  plea  of  health 
being  no  longer  available,  a  ren- 
dezvous was  arranged  at  Liudeubad, 
from  whence  Lord  and  Lidy 
!Medway  were  about  to  proceed  to 
their  Highland  shooting-lodge;  and 
Laura  confidently  predicted  tliat 
on  their  return  irom  {Scotland,  Mrs. 
lluhUice  would  be  constrained  to 
own  that  her  remedy  for  the  em 
of  a  wounded  spirit  was  the  more 

efficacious  of  the  two. 

Lncv,  who  knew  Catherine  tho- 
roughly,  did  not  agree  with  her  • 
but  she  and  Laura  Medway  had 
elwiys  held  different  TlewB  of  life. 
How  eonid  it  be  otherwise^  when 
their  experience  ui  it  was  so  widdy 

diflerent  ? 

Tiie  evening  passed  ratherheavily. 
Lord  and  Lady  ^ledway  went  off 
to  the  Knnsal,  where  (MMnine 
positively  refused  to  accompany 
them  ;  and  though  the  two  friends 
sat  together,  and  talked  far  into  the 
night  on  a  number  of  subjects  in- 
teresting to  both,  a  cloud  hung 
over  the  freedom  of  tbeir  inter» 
course.  Thoo^jita  and  recollec- 
tions had  been  roused  in  the  mind 
of  Catlierine,  before  whose  poignant 
sutiering  all  others  faded  into  in- 
significance f  and  as  Mrs.  Kustace 
abetained  on  principle  from  any 
allnaion  to  the  one  bstteriy  peinfol 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  both,  there  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  between 
them  of  restraint  and  pre-occupa- 
tion,  like  the  presenoe  of  n  thud 
TOweiflomepewoB^  whiiflih  duilnijid 


the  chM  of  oonftdttiliia  t^  mA 

neither  was  sorry  when  the  <>winillg 

came  to  a  close. 

When  Mrs.  Eustace  entered  the 
salon  at  the  *  Preussisclie  Adler/ 
which  the  party  occupied  together, 
on  the  following  morning,  she 
found  Lady  Medway  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  can  only  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  '  cross.* 

*  BeaUy,  Lucy/  she  began,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  *vou  have  com- 
]>Ietely  spoiled  CatherineL  I  begged 
her  to  come  with  Medway  andme 
tliis  morning  to  the  WahlHchloss, 
the  ruins  in  tiie  wood  which  Larou 
Rothenfeldt  told  ns  of,  nnd  the 
foijUsh  giii  says  she  wants  to  go 
church ! 

'Very  unconscionable  of  her,  in- 
tleed  :  but  I  a.ssure  yrni  that  Cathe- 
rine has  done  as  aim  pleaded  on 

this  snd  every  othw  point  flinoe  we 
have  been  together;  andaslonir** 

her  wilfulness  takes  the  turn  of 
going  to  church  on  Sunday,  I  think 
we  ciin  hardly  blame  it.* 

*  But  such  a  stupid  little  church  1 
M  as  if  von  believed  that  Ortii*- 
rine  could  have  the  bad  teste  (n 
care  for  going  to  that  trumpery 
little  Lutheran  chapel  !  No,  Lucy  ; 
you  know  as  well  as  1  do  that  .siie 
only  w  ishe;i  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  that  wretched  PigotL  -wrho 
omght  to  have  been  hanged  ror  his 
n^lcct  of  his  pupils,  long  ago.' 

*  I  would  rather  give  Catherine 
credit  for  a  1  letter  motive.  When 
one  has  been  long  abroad,  it  re- 
quires  all  the  ontv^urd  aids  <»ie  esn 
command  to  keep  up  onrown  Cog^ 
lish  feeling  about  Sunday;  and  for 
my  part,  1  would  never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  attending  an  Eug- 
libh  sendee,  however  badly  per- 
foismed.' 

Liidy  Medwi^  shmgged  her 

shoulders. 

*  All  very  well  for  you,  my  dear, 
who  "  go  in"  for  piety  and  despis- 
ing the  world;  but  it  is  really 
rather  hard  upon  Catherine  to  ex- 
pect her  to  fbUifW  your  lead  la  all 
your  fancies.  She  is  too  young 
and  too  {iretty  yet  to  donmr  iiam 
la  devotion.' 

*Oh.Laora,Lanmf 
*I  dare  say  I  shock  you,  my 
dssrs  Mffer  aund;  let  me  go  i^f 
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own  way,  and  you  mn  ]Miy  fat  vm 

with  i\  comfortable  sense  of  superior 
excellence.  But  seriously,  about 
Catherine:  surely  you  agree  with 
me,  that  we  ought  to  try  to  keep 
that  uuMiable  boaiiieit  out  of  Mr 
hmi  at  nock  as  possible.  Now  if 
aha  foes  nnd  "sits  under"  your 
Bevereud  Hgott,  I  kuow  what  will 
be  the  consequence. 

*I  really  think  vou  had  better 
lat  Cbllieiine  have  her  own  way  in 
this  instance,*  aaid  Mrs.  EnaUnoe ; 
*  I,  at  all  events,  could  not  try  to 
persuade  her  to  do  what  1  would 
Hut  do  my^iell ;  and  as  I  am  to  h)se 
her  to-morrow,  I  own  I  ahould  re- 
pak  to  grre  op  her  couiMiiy  for 
to-day,  and  we  settled  to  go  and  ail 
in  the  gardens  after  church/ 

*0h  I  if  yuur  i»lan.s  are  arranged, 
of  course  I  cannot  expect  to  inter- 
fere thth  them,'  aMawafed  Lady 
Medway,  rather  pettishly.  *The 
bore  is,  that  Medway  has  asked 
that  fat  Bsiron  to  roine  wntli  us, 
ami  three  is  a  perfectly  inadmis- 
sibie  uumber  lor  an  expedition.' 

^Qrtberiiia  is  quite  iirae  tmUrm 
I  am  ooneanied ;  if  you  can  per- 
suade her  to  go  with  you,  I  absolve 
her  from  all  tier  promises  to  me/ 
said  Lucy  Eustace.  But  Catherine 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  either  by 
Lady  Ifedwa^Q  iiiflinQatioiia»  or 
the  defflMiiring  ^dances  of  Baron 
Bothenieldt,  who  Invd  counted  on 
the  society  of  the  lovely  heiress: 
and  the  tn<>  departed  in  a  frame  of 
miud  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
diaeovenr  of  miifih  beauty  in  the 
old  Walds^oiai 

Mrs.  Eustace  and  Catherine  were 
early  at  the  chapel,  which,  it  nmst 
be  confessed,  deserved  the  abuse 
heaped  on  it  by  Lady  Medway.  It 
«ai  aveiy  wretehed  little  chapel, 
irikh  a  dirty  floor  and  a  number  of 
nish-b(3ttomed  chairs,  a  temporary 
imlpit  and  reading-desk  of  stained 
wu4xl,  and  the  tawdry  decuratious 
of  (jerman  Lutheran  taste  on  the 
abar.  Tbe  oongregation  wiis  ex- 
tremely amell,  and  Mrs.  Eustace's 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  tall 
and  very  thin  man,  who  occupied 
a  chair  at  the  lurther  end  of  the 
four  wbfire  fhe  and  Catherine 
VenMn  had  tdun  tbdr  places. 
Hmw  van  aonathing  vaKf  dietini* 


guishcd  and  daddcdly  Sngliali 

about  him,  in  sj)ite  of  a  long,  curl- 
ing, reddish  beard,  and  a  (piai^tity 
of  thick  chestnut  hiiir,  rather  care- 
lessly arranged.  He  sat  with  his 
face  resting  on  a  thin  white  hand, 
and  his  features  were  quite  eon* 
cealed;  but  as  she  looked,  some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  both  he«id  and 
hand,  and  the  sharp  outline  of  a 
hollow  temple,  atmeK  Mrs.  Enstaoe 
with  a  vagne  reooUection  of  havins 
seen  them  i>efore ;  and  she  watched 
with  some  interaat  for  a  aig)it  oC 
his  face. 

He  remained  sitting  in  the  same 
attttade  daring  the  first  part  of  the 
service,  and  did  not  stand  up  tUI 
the  Creed  was  said.  At  this  mo- 
ment Catherine  Vernon  dropped 
her  prayer-book — leaned  forward, 
as  if  to  recover  it,  and  then,  with  a 
awaying  moTeinant^  fell  on  MnL 
Eustaces  ahoolder,  inaeoslble. 

There  was  a  general  commotion, 
and  some  ditTn  ulty  in  rrettin^?  her 
removed  from  the  ehurcli.  ^fany 
persons  otTercd  theii-  help  to  ^Iss, 
Enataee,  who  looked  «BM»g  them 
for  the  stranger  who  had  ezd^ted 
her  attention ;  but  he  was  nowheie 
to  be  seen,  and  Catherine  Vernon's 
long  and  obstinate  fainting-Ht  re- 
quired all  her  friends  care  and 
taooAhtB.  Long  after  ahe  wae  ear- 
ned home  and  laid  on  her  bed,  she 
remained  senseless;  but  by  degrees 
consciousness  returued,  and  she  sat 
up  and  gazed  round  her  with  a 
troubled  and  awe-struck  gaze. 

*  What  is  it,  dearest  f  wluaperad 
Mrs.  Euataoe.  Catherine  aeiied 
her  by  the  arm. 

*  One  has  come  to  nie  from  the 
dead,  Lucy  !'  she  said,  in  low,  trem- 
bling tones;  and  then  throwing 
herself  back  with  a  mteous  cry — 
'  Oh,  Adrian  I  m^  Adrian  t*  ihi 
burst  into  a  passion  ui  tears  and 

sobs. 

The  truth  at  once  flashed  into 
Un,  £nstaoe'e  mind    It  was  « 

likeness  to  Adrian  L'Estitmge 
which  had  perplexed  her  in  the 
)>ale  stranger ;.  he  must  have  been 
the  '  sick  friend'  to  whom  Mr, 
I'igott  had  idluded,  the  cause  of 
his  nnaocountahle  agitation  on 
hearing  of  Catherine's  being  ii 
Xdndenbnds  and  thoim^  (Bnch  was 
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itni  iaoomprrltoiiHible  to  Mre. 
EniUoe,  who  l>elieved  with  Cathe- 
rine that  Adrian  L' Est  ran  ire  bad 
been  dead  lor  many  iiioiithH,  sliu 
loit  ashui'ed  that  the  mystery  would 
€ialy  be  ezplaiMd. 

KSmm  yourself,  dearest,*  she  said ; 
*  be  sure  that  if  it  really  waa  Adrian 
L'Estraii^'e  tliat  yon  saw,  he  is  cer- 
tainly livink'.  I  noticed  him  too, 
and  the  likeness  perplexed  me, 
thoQ^^hf  as  yott  loM^Vj  t  mmrt 
much  of  Mr.  LTdiiMgii,  Butdi! 
Catherine,  living  or  not.  I  jwyed 
he  had  been  dead  to  you  !' 

*S<)  he  is.  Mv  Adrian — the 
Adrian  I  loved  all  my  life — died, 
M  7«Ni  Mqr,  long  affo  to  M;  bm 
ifaiitwa«  way,  when  he  locMd  fli; 
me  with  tho  vcn-  h-dk  1  have  seen 
so  t»ften,  it  was  a^  tliou/c^h  1  saw  a 
fqiectre ;'  and  t^hv  shuddered  and 
trembled  again  at  the  recoUec^ 
tioo. 

'  It  will  all  be  explaintd,  believo 
m;  IwiUseiidafeoMetoMK; 

Pigott.' 

^No,  no  ;  I  have  got  over  my 
foolifih  terror  now,  and  I  would  not 
it  bo  knovn  for  tbo  worid,  if 
he  really  fivw^  tbiit  I  rooogaised 

him.' 

*  Oh  that  yon  liad  ^irone  with  the 
Med  ways  1  \V  liat  a  set  >  1  <  1  i  n  .i,'  I  shall 
get  from  Laura!*  Mrs.  Eustaoe 
odd  Ihk  to  divert  her  fiiead% 
Bnnd  fton  tiio  shodc  it  had  la- 
ceived,  tad  her  pofpote  mm  tm- 
awered. 

'Laura  .shall  know  nothing 
about  it  Believe  me.  Lacy,  I  haurn 
oone  pride;  though  vo«  lufft 
•een  me  in  all  my  weaknets  and 

snflferinpr,  and  1  cannot  wonr  a 
mask  to  you,  yet  1  h.iN  e  too  much 
odf-respect  to  bear  tliat  any  otiier 
human  odng  riionld  pity  me  for  a 
Ibnaken,  deceived  woMan.* 

•Not  decrivf'f,  dearest.  Hardly 
thoudi  I  cannot  lieli'  thinking  of 
him,  I  Ijclieve  he  deceived  liimsclf 
and  not  yon.  He  was  weak — oh. 
iKyif  arioBrabiy  wealcl'^Nit  aw 
wiuaou. 

Poor  Catherine's  hand  slid  into 
that  of  her  friend  aad  wanniy 

pressed  it. 

*  You  only  have  ever  understood 


nphold  me  ia  mKf4mm  eatoem  by 

heaping  abuse  on  him,  aad  eaUiag 

him  worthless,  but  they  quite  mis- 
to<»k  my  feeling.  I  have  ceased  to 
iu\e  LLLUi  now,  but  it  .seems  to  me 


Si 


dctf/riie  Mid 


be  to  fail 
heart  oa  at 

«fit.' 

'Don't  talk  of   v,a<tini:  your 
heart :  it  is  your  own  a^auu  now. 
aad  I  tiii^  hifie  to  It 
aiowed  in  time/  said 
ftot  ven-  judicioiLsly. 

'  l^lease  don't  t^lk  like  other 
peoide,  Lucy,  or  I  sliall  lose  my 
faith  in  my  species.  1  will  never 
Miapo  tkat  oae^  hmt  am  bo 
tndaed  like  a  tame  bird,  to  bo 
allowed  to  fly  out  for  a  little,  and 
then  conie  back  at  a  call.  If  it 
goes,  it  goeK  for  ever ;  aud  if  A  hndi 
ni»  reatiug-plaoe*— 

'  It  fNiiK  aelani  ta  tiM 
Mn.  BMCaoe^  ^piflOy,  mid 
fine  spoke  no  more. 

By  the  time  the  Med  ways  re- 
turned, Catlierine  \'cniou  was  able 
to  awot  them^th  perha^nither 

usual  ^^ler.   The  expeditioa  ta 

the  Waldschloss  had  not  V»een  very 
sucf  (•>>tul  ;  Lord  Medway  and  tlie 
fat  i>iu-uu  iiiid  talked  politic^,  and 
Liara*t  pretty  complexion 
hti^teaed  by  ezpoma  to 

fierce  sua,  aad  a  degree  of  v   

which  she  was  unable  to  rest m in 
as  she  watched  Catlierine,  talking 
andiaughiiig  with  unusual  vivacity, 
and  aMldng  fearful  havoc  in  tile 
hoMt  of  BMKm  BoltajUdt^  who 
sat  gazing  at  her  with  pale  fishy 
blue  eyes,  as  thoudi  he  couhl  not 
gaze  en« aiu'h,  Laiiy  Medway  liad  a 
piost  Catholic  love  of  adniii-ation, 
aad  bad  boea  aot  a  fittlc  piqued 
by  the  fat  Baron's  prefereaoe  for 
her  husb^md  8  con^enatton  that 
afternoon.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening:  she  congratulated  Cathe- 
rine with  such  decided  bitterness 
Ott  tlw  TCffMig  Affect  of  Mr. 
Figott^t  dinourse,  aad  batngwd  a» 
many  nnequivooid  lymptems  of 
being  out  of  temper,  tiiat  Mrs. 
Eustace  wisely  took  upon  herself 
to  break  up  the  party  by  reminding 
 HMt  tiwy  bad  a  long  ttd 
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vonld  do  well  to  retire  efurly.  and  expression  of  a  despondHb^g 
Baron  Rothenfeldt  to<»k  the  hint,  haddock,  aad  to  tbe  wtaiag  OMM 
aadBadeliiaac&wwiliitlMiBica  toancnd. 


CHAFIEii  IL 


It  wml  awMimlM  %  tht  inHar  to  int  fitted  ii,  then  tibt  MImI  ii  ysl  « 

board,  aad  last  of  all,  the  cargo  and  the  sails.  It  U  f:ir  otherwiae  in  the  fitting 
up  of  man.  He  is  launched  into  Hfe  with  the  cargo  f»f  lii.s  faculties  nboard,  and 
all  the  gails  of  hiti  p^iooB  aet :  bat  it  la  the  long  and  painful  work  of  hia  life  to 
~    of  omariaBM,  aBdliaraitkeraUarefi 


H'HE   Mcdways   and  Catherine 
Vemou  were  gone,  and  Mrs, 
Eustace  was  lingering  over  her 
•iKtarj  lifMkf ast,  when  Mr.  FIgott 

was  jiniKt 

weather  and  the  |>oor  man's  per- 
turbation of  spirit  rendered  him 
anything  but  a  refreshing  olyect  to 
look  upon ;  and  as  soon  as  lie  was 
sealed  M  Imgm  to  let  off  the  snper- 
flmoleMii,  modi  in  tlM  tftfk^  of 
an  over-lioated  engine. 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Eustace  !  I  always  am 
ddng  somethiug  awkward  I  How 
-ntf  onhwky  l—bui  iadmd  ik  was 
lei  mj tett  lUs  tiao I  YwidH 
tell  mtf  did  ftM  not,  that  Idas 
Vernon  was  going  away  yesterday  T 

'Then  it  lo^s  really  Adrian 
LEstrange}*   Mrs.   Eustace  ex- 


*Tfco  wreck  of  what  he  once  wat, 
poor,  poor  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Pigi>tt, 
niefnlly.  *  1  am  indeed  most  un- 
fortunate !  I  l(»ve  Adrian  as  if  he 
were  my  own  brother,  and  1  have 

*I  aa  wmf  mnif  indeed  that  yoa 

did  not  happen  to  mention  your 
friend'B  ?iame,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace. 
*I  could  easily  have  kept  Miss 
Vernon  from  goiug  to  church* 
Bvfaaps  yon  are  not  «wwB  that  the 
was  still  in  the  belief,  as  I  was  my- 
self, that  Mr.  L't^tran.ire  was  dead ; 
and  the  nnexi>ected  meetii^  kad  a 
niost  piiinful  etiect.' 

'  It  had,  iudeed !  It  has  nndooe 
iktb  wtA  M  inaiiy  imwirtii  laaw 
saw  him  in  such  %  tM(b  aa  Ka  iraa 
in  Ust  mght' 

*PaTdon  me,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace, 
coldly,  for  her  heart  was  full  of 
tatter  anger  against  tlia  man  w1m> 
Ind  bMn  the  caaaa  of  ao  much 
J  *I  do  aot  fiito  aaa  wijr 


Mr.  L'Estrange  slioiild  V)e  so  deeply 
aifected.  He  at  Icabt  knew  tliat 
Miss  Vernon  had  survived  tbe 
cmel  blow  ho  inflicted  on  hn,* 

*  Ah,  yon  HtUe  know  him. 
Naturally  enough,  your  feelings  are 
all  enli.sted  on  the  otlier  side,  and 
you  are  disposed  to  tliink  hardly  of 

r»or  Adrian.  He  has  erred  deeplv, 
own ;  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  all 
that  the  world  has  imputed  to  him  • 
and  even  had  he  been  so,  I  think  if 
you  had  seen  him  lust  ni;.,'lit  you 
would  have  allowed  that  his  pun- 


'  Indeed  I  have  no  wish  to  judge 
him  harshly,  and  he  looks  as  if  ho 
had  suffered  much:  hais£eaifid|y 

altered.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  ou 
a  noro  miawabla  human 

J,  said  Mz^  Figott,  aMfgeli- 

cally.  '  Mrs.  Eostaoe,  I  liavc  oome 
here  as  a  hust  resource— a  last  hope. 
If  you  can  give  my  ]u>or  friend 
auy  comfort — ^if  yon  can  tell  him 
thaftlOaaTamon  haa  Ibrgiyen  the 
wrong  he  did  her,  will  you  exerciaa 
that  Christian  charity  wli  ich  I  know 
you  possess,  and  see  him  ?  Hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  unless  I 
straugely  misjudge  your  kind  hearty 
yam  will  ibel  thi^,  deeply  aa  he  ia 
to  be  blamed,  he  la  yet  mote  deeply 
to  be  pitied.' 

'SivH,  ^stace  paused  before  re- 
plying. 

'It  is  asking  a  great  deal,'  she 
id  at  length.  ^IfiaaVeiiMMi  ia 


dear  to  rae,  and  the  man  who 
so  recklessly  trifled  with  her  hap- 
})iness  can  sciircely  exfiect  uuoU 
consideration  at  my  hands.' 

'That  is  just  what  he  says.*  le- 
plied  Mr;  FigoU»  meddy.  *He 
davi  loaakfo  him* 
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self  what  I  liave  iisked  fur  hiiu. 
But  indeed  lie  did  not  willingly 
trifle  with  Mhw  Vernon's  happiness. 
That  is  the  Tenr  point  that  I  long 
to  have  cleared  un.  The  darker 
shadows  of  his  sad  story  must  be 
left  to  their  own  dismal  gloom. 
But  he  was  the  victim  ot  circum- 
stances, and  not  a  heartless  trifler/ 

'I  should  be  glad  to  think  it,* 
said  Mrs.  Enstace;  'and  if  Mr. 
L'HstrangoV  niind  would  bo  re- 
lieved by  making  uny  exph'uiatiim 
to  me,  1  will  not  refuse  to  see  him.' 

'^Thank&athoasand  timeR.  Ton 
eannot  tell  what  it  would  be  to 
me  to  see  him  is  aome  degree  leas 
wretched/ 

•May  I  ask  in  what  way  you 
have  become  so  intimately  cou- 
nected  with  Adrian  L*EstTiiQse*8 
afi&drsl  Lmly  Med  way,  I  think, 
told  me  that  ne  h;i  1  travelled  with 
you  in  France;  but  the  wliole  of 
that  story  is  very  iiiiiierfectly 
known  to  me,  aud  1  have  never 
aeen  any  one  whom  I  could  ask  to 
tell  me  the  facte,' aaid  Mra.  Enstace. 

*  I  have  too  good  reason  to  know 
them  all,  and  my  early  connexicm 
with  them  is  among  the  must  pain- 
ful recollections  of  my  life;  but  if 
joa  are  really  good  enongh  to  see 
and  listen  to  poor  Adrian,  it  will 
be  as  well  that  you  should  know 
all  I  can  tell  you,  as  it  will  spare 
hiiu  some  unnecessary  pain  in  tke 
recital. 

*  It  18  now  some  years  ago  that  I 

was  euLraged  to  travel  during  the 
Ltmg  Vacation  with  young  Lord 
Eltiiani,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
end  of  term  he  came  to  mc  and 
said  that  Adrian  L  ilsirauge  and 
IiO?ell,of  Msadalen,  wished  to  join 
the  party.  They  were  unexcep- 
tionable companions  for  Eltliam ; 
so  I  wrote  to  Lord  Chisel hur^t  to 
ol)t^iin  his  consent,  and  in  a  few 
da^  s  we  all  started  to^jether.  The 
chief  object  of  our  goui^  was  that 
Eltbam  should  study  \  rench ;  so 
we  made  Tours  our  head-quartei-s, 
and  took  long  walks  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  living  as  mwch 
as  possible  among  the  i»eople,  who 
apnk  Tcry  pure  French  hi  that 
mstriot,  and  leaining  the  language 
conversationally. 
We  got  on  Tezy  well  together. 


M.  £AngM^ 

I'oor  Adrian  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party  ;  rather  unste^idy  aud 
very  rash,  but  the  best-hearted 
fellow  in  the  world,  and  the  clever- 
est He  seemed  to  leam  French 
by  merely  breathing  the  air  of  the 
country,  fi*r  he  never  opened  a 
grammar  or  wn>te  a  theme,  aud  yet 
he  far  surpassed  us  alL  It  seemed 
to  come  to  hiniflike  many  othir 
food  gifts,  by  natnre.  Remember- 
ing what  he  was  then,  and  seeing 
the  fearful  change  that  has  passed 
over  him,  you  cannot  wonder  that 
it  makes  me  wretched  to  think  I 
had  any  share  in  the  events  thst 
have  made  him  the  wreok  he  ia. 

'In  one  of  our  walking  excur« 
sions,  we  came  to  a  hue  old  town  i 
with  the  remains  of  a  picturesmie 
chftteau  on  a  wooded  bank  overthe 
river.  We  all  took  a  ianqr  to  the 
quaint  old  place,  and  agreed  to 
stop  there  for  the  night ;  and  after 
engaging  rooms  at  tlie  hotel,  set  off 
to  explore  tho  ruins,  in  a  steep 
narrow  street  we  found  a  queer 
old-&shioned  diat'-drhancy  drawn 
by  one  horse,  which  was  jibbing 
and  kicking  violently,  regardless 
of  the  oaths  and  chastisement  i»l 
the  driver,  a  man  in  a  blouse. 
There  were  three  ladies  in  the 
carriage,  one  of  whom,  an  eldeily 
French  woman,  was  screaming  and  i 
gesticulating  with  great  vehemence, 
while  the  others  sat  still,  though 
apparently  much  alarmed.  I  can- 
not say  I  remarked  ai^  of  then 
l)articularly,  but  we  went  to  their 
as-sistance,  and  Eltham  and  I  held 
the  horse  bv  the  head  while  Lovi  11 
and  L'Estrange  helped  the  ladies 
to  alight.  The  driver  left  off 
swearing  for  a  moment  to  thank 
ns  for  our  aid)  and  we  walked  on. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  dis- 
coverc<l  that  Adrian  was  no  longer 
of  the  l»arty,  and  when  I  inquired 
for  him,  Lovell  told  m^,  laughingly, 
that  he  had  been  ^stniek  all  w  a 
heap'  by  the  beauty  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  char-il-Kaiir,  and  had 
turned  back  with  them.  We  found 
him  at  the  inn  on  our  return,  but 
he  was  ver>'  silent,  and  took  with 
&r  less  good-humour  than  was 
natural  to  him  the  bantermg  of 
his  companions  regarding  the  'dis- 
tressed damsels'  who  had  so  deeply 
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Mr.  FigoU. 


Ittuptttutii  Mnu  On  llMlidlowiii^ 
mondilg^  wben  we  were  preparing 
to  start,  we  found  that  Adrian  had 

left  the  house  soon  after  daybreak, 
leaving  a  message  that  we  were  not 
to  wait  for  him.  I  never  saw  him 
lim  tkift  moaieiittiEft  fiBiriiioatilS 
itgo^when  a  dMdMmatbroQ^ 
vs  together  by  one  of  those  strange 
accidents  which  we  call  chance,  and 
I  nursed  him  through  tlie  illness 
that  even  now  threatens  hi^  life. 
On  <mr  rafeuni  to  Toon,  I  reeeiygd 
A  letter  from  him  begging  me  to 
pack  up  his  possessions  and  for- 
ward them  to  Alainville,  the  town 
where  we  parted  cotnpany.  I  wrote 
aud  urged  his  return  to  us,  and 
toU  Mm  freely  thit  I  fetl  rwy 
anxious  lest  he  should  be  entan- 
gling himself  in  some  affiiir  which 
might  brill him  trouble  hereafter. 
I  beg^'ed  him  at  least  to  give  me 
some  account  of  himself,  and  what 
he  intended  to  do  if  he  did  not 
rejoin  our  party ;  but  I  never  beard 
anything  more  of  him.  I  blame 
myself  now  bitterly  for  not  having 
jone  to  Alainville,  and  found  cmt 
tor  myself  what  was  detaining  him 
there.  But  ELtiiam  wis  tired  of 
Tours,  and  impatient  to  go  farther 
south.  I  persuaded  myself  that 
even  if  L'Estrange  were  engaged  in 
auv  pursuit  of  which  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  disapprove,  I  had  no 

fiwer  to  make  mm  relinqnish  it. 
had  no  charge  of  him  oonfided 
to  me  by  General  L'Estrange.  his 
father.  He  had  merelv  joinea  our 
party  at  his  own  wish,  and  I  felt 
tiiat  I  could  not  insist  on  his  re- 
maining with  us  longer  than  he 
found  agreeable.  This  was  what  I 
thought  at  the  time  ;  but  oh,  that 
I  had  acted  differently — that  I  had 
followed  my  first  impulse,  and  gone 
him  to  A]ainvule---uiat  Iliad 


veaaoned  with  him,  prevuled  upon 
him,  if  possible,  to  witbdfaw  from 

the  presence  of  that  fatal  attraction ! 
Oh,  Mrs.  Eustace,  much  as  I  li  ivo 
seen  of  sorrow,  I  am  convinced 
there  is  none  like  self-reproach.* 

Hia.  Eustace  said  what  sha  ooold 
to  comfort  the  poor  man,  whose 
distress  was  evidently  deep  and 
genuine ;  and  as  far  as  she  could 
judge  from  his  own  statement,  his 
conduct  by  no  means  warranted 
the  aeifora  language  need  towards 
him  by  Lady  Medway. 

Encouraged  by  her  kindness  and 
sympathy,  Mr.  Pigott  diverged  from 
the  story  of  Adrian  Ij'Kstraii.,^'  to 
his  own,  which  possessed  much  less 
inteiest  for  Lacy  Enstaoe,  and 
would  probably  have  none  at  all 
for  us.  In  the  midst  «»f  a  con- 
fidence relating  to  his  college  dsya^ 
he  started  up. 

'  liow  thoughtless  I  am !  I  pro* 
nissd  Adiiaii  to  return  as  soon  as 
poasible,  and  in  yonr  pleasant  con* 
versation  T  have  allowed  the  time 
to  slip  by,  while  I  am  keejjing  liim 
in  suspense.  Will  you  really  be  so 
very  good  as  to  allow  him  to  call 
on  vont  BeUeve  me,  it  will  be  » 
work  of  charity.* 

'  In  that  case  I  cannot,  of  coui-se, 
refuse/  said  Lucy,  who  began  to 
feel  an  interest  in  Adrian  which  a 
day  before  she  would  not  hsTS 
believed  possible;  'but  I  should 
like  to  Imow  something  more  of 
his  story  as  told  by  his  frien<ls. 
Y<»u  know  I  have  only  lieard  it  im- 
perfectly, and  from  those  who  were 
mterestedin  poorGMihorine,  Will 
yon  come  and  see  me  again  when 
you  can  leave  himf 

*With  pleasure;  perhaps  as  you 
are  alone,  you  would  allow  me  to 
look  in  this  evening?' — and  he 
honied  oil 


CHAPTER  lU. 

ADRIAN. 

A  man  should  never  be  asliamed  t4)  own  he  has  been  in  the  \«Tong,  which  is 
bvt  sAjiug  in  other  wunls  thut  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yestenUiy. — PuPS» 

Oh  1  grief  hath  changed  me  since  yoa  law  tne  Uwt ; 

And  eareAil  houi  vUh  time^B  defurmiog  haedi 

flm  written  ilni^  defiMlerai  in  ay  nm.  gHAwniM, 

MRS.  EUSTACE  sat  ahme  in  the    window  of  her  sitting-room  over 
gkiaming,  looking  from  the    tiie  rich  and  varied  prospect  H 
TOL  ixYL  no.  OOCKOa  Q 
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Adrian, 


mded,  and  dreaming  «f  llie 

past.  Tbere  is  no  hour  t<>r  surh 
musingB — dnneeroiis,  ]»t'rlia)>s,  but 
full  of  ;i  mcLincht)!}'  cliunii — like 
tiiat  8oft  e veiling  glow  after  auiutet, 


At 

PirHiitlta^>irTart> 

With  the  cool  eTening  breeze, 
KXm  Urn  tcNMiiiil  ipiril  fingers  on 

tha  brow,  tha  oeBsation  of  all 

sotiikIs  of  human  toil,  and  the 
Solemn  quiet  li^ht,  invt-stiui?  the 
most  familiar  and  couuuou^liice 
objects  with  a  vague  dreanuuefis 
viich  sobs  Ikm  of  tktir  air  of 
woaaic  viaHty,  Memory  cImbmi 
her  empire  over  the  soul,  and  reifi^ns 
there  «nchalleu'-!;tMl.  T/ived  ones, 
diiitant  or  lost,  w  ho:>c  iuiagca  stana 
for  ever  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
beafl^  waiting  for  a  pn>piti(>Q8 
kour  to  Qome  forth  witkUieir  train 
of  soothing  tho\i/?h  saddcninp 
meniorie?-,  bri^liten  into  Ufti.  We 
fancy  our:>elve&  once  more  in  their 
oompany;  im  hm  th«  belovfcl 
Toieeti;  we  gaae  on  ih«  w«ll-re- 
aiembered  forms.  Our  present  1  ife, 
with  its  ceaseless  runiiiug  of  grains 
of  sauil,  dry  jukI  )  ai  rhed,  which 
pye  a  deep  and  M)lciiiu  siguihcauce 
to  tluH  Mfllnd  mUM,  the  how- 

rian,  86eBI8  ao  Tain^  so  trivial,  ^^  heu 
ito  fitir  and  limnoil  arc  hushed,  and 
the  soul,  which  at  times  enters 
keenly  into  the  daily  strupr^jle, 
pauses  and  stands  coutciiii>latiug 
tha  atrUb  from  a  diBlanoe.  Larger, 
truer  Tiawaaf  tha  relative  value  ot 
things;  taore  comprehenHive  ideas 
of  our  appointed  work  here,  and 
the  bet>t  metluMls  of  ]H'rforminK  it, 
are  breathed  into  the  soul  by  the 
floiefc  inflnanaea  of  tba  ttoM ;  and 
nom  the  solemn  twili|^  boor  a 
dew  seems  to  fall  upon  the  spirit, 
as  on  outward  nature,  refreshing 
and  strengthening  it  to  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  another  day. 

In  iodi  a  frame  of  mind  aa  tliLs, 
Lucy  Eusta(  e  sat  ct  Ilia  open  win- 
dow, and  l*'t  lior  eyes  wander  be- 
yond the  tops  of  the  tufted  limlcn- 
trees  in  the  garden  to  the  rocky 
vineyards  beyond,  crowned  by 
unused  tovan.  and  backed  by  a  Sbut 
jtiafcant  liaa  of  pwyla  hiH  anddaik 


pina-feNBt    A  ftaal  knack  nm 

given  at  her  door,  and  in  another 
moment  it  opened  ;j:ent  ly  and  closed 
again.  3>lrs.  Eustace  did  not  movc^ 
for  she  ouucluded  that  it  waa  ik$ 
waiNr  witk  aoffea,  and  felt  an- 
wfSUm  to  be  intannptad  at  the 
moment :  but  after  waitin?  a  little, 
8he  heard  a  few  words  sji.ikcuina 
faint  voice  and  looked  round. 

A  tall  %uza  was  standing  ia  tha 
dndE  at  tia  inr  and  of  the  kaf 
loom,  leaniac  apdoal  n  tabku 

The  liour  was  propitious.  A 
vatr.ie  faiH-y  had  long  possessed  liie 
niiud  of  Lucy  Eustace,  that  at  some 
time  when  idie  least  ezpeetei  % 
ana  wkoee  ima^  was  never  Iod^ 
absent  from  her  nnnd,  woald  stand 
before  lier  in  a  IxKlily  form  :  ami 
she  bi  lieved  the  mumeut  had  sow 
arrived. 

<Wkoiaitr  die  saidqaM^at 
she  roaa  and  stood  lacing  thefigia«b 
with  eveij  pnlaehnahad  in  tha  in- 
tensity of  ex]>e^nion. 

'  Forgive  nie,^  said  the  faint 
voice ;  ^  I  could  not  rest,  havutf 
abUiued  your  permisBkin  taoMi^ 
without  seeing  you ;  bnt  I  SM 
weahar  than  I  thought.* 

Poor  A<lrian  L'Kstranire!  the 
softened  feelings  in  Mrs.  Kiistace's 
heart  which  had  been  aroused  to* 
wafda  kun  that  voniing,  rvshsd 
back  in  fidl  force,  aided  by  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  lie  found 
hor,  and  in  another  minute  he  Uy 
.  on  th<'  sofa,  wliile  slie  sat  Vieside 
hi  111  lauuinjip  him  gently,  and  mak- 
ing hlH  dnnk  a  Isia  dlO|pa  «f  wiM^ 
for  ha  waa  neatly  (hanting  It  ^ras 
impossible  to  retain  any  har^h 
feeling  towards  that  wan  sTH'ctral 
ima^je  of  him  slie  luad  seen  ia>t  so 
lull  of  youth  and  healtlL,  and  noble 
BMnlf  hawt^.  ThM  it  wm  thai 
ka  had  erred  deeply  ;  but  it  was 
im])ossiblc  to  look  on  him  and 
iloubt  that  he  had  snt^ered  griev- 
ously. Mrs.  Kustaee  aeknowknlged 
and  respected  the  cha^tiseiuent 
iailietad  bgr  anotker  and  a  wunt' 
Hand. 

By  and  bye,  Adrian  be.gan  to 
feel  that  their  position,  opifosed 
as  they  kid  been  in  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  feeling,  and  stand- 
ing aknoit  towmlB  aaek  othff 
in  tha  nkitkmof  anlprikandjads** 
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a  strange  aud  awkward  one. 
He  tried  to  liae^  and  to  tilDt  op 

the  conventionalhlas  of  socielf; 
but  his  strength  was  utterl}^  un- 
equal to  the  tax  he  had  laid  upon 
it  that  night,  and  he  wjw  forced  to 
lie  down  again,  and  submit  to 
iHtve  his  imhMd  bathed  with 
«n  dc  Colore. 

A  few  minutes  passed  tluis  in 
silence,  but  ^ftttfUly  ho  aighisd 
heavily. 

*Hi^  good  and  kind  you  areu* 
he  inumoMd;  'it  is  long  MM  I 
ieli  thi  touch  of  a  woman's  haai^ 
and  I         thought  totootihoM 

again.* 

He  took  Lucy's  hand  in  his,  very 
pxitly,  atui  looked  at  it  as  if  it  had 
been  sooM  ihninn  aatWBl  oni- 

osity. 

*  lt  lias  liad  considerable  practice 
in  its  present  occupati<Mi.'  she  said, 
quietly,  wishing  to  calm  him ; 
*«id  1  lA  1^  if  it  can  give 
yon  any  nlial 

It  mnst  be  owned  that  froMB 
are  absurdly  weak  and  inconse- 
quent. Here  was  one  who  had 
been  nourishing  for  months  past 
a  luidBg  bittsfoass  in  her  heart 
agahist  this  maa,  of  whoa  aha 
knew  in  reality  very  little,  except 
that  he  had  appeared  to  play  fast 
and  loose  witli  the  happiness  of 
one  she  loved  dearly.  A  lew  hours 
ago,  and  aha  barely  conaaiitad  t» 
see  him  for  the  sake  of  that  Qiris- 
tian  charity  whose  appeal,  when 
urged  upon  us  directly,  we  dare 
not  slight,  but  whose  practical  in- 
fluence on  our  daily  life  is,  alas, 
bat  veiy  alender.  Hhe  had  dalar* 
nuned  to  receive  him  euldl^,  to 
take  a  high  tone  of  reproof  and 
disapproval,  and  to  humble  him  to 
the  dust  before  she  consciited  to 
hsteu  to  a  word  of  exculpation; 
Mdyelithejiiefe  sight  of  hiawaakr 
ness  and  dependence  on  her  for  the 
little  cares  which  it  seems  only 
natural  to  a  woman  to  bestow  on 
any  one  who  needs  them,  had 
•Gted  like  a  ciiarm  in  overthrowing 
^  banier  hoUt  up  by  tiina  and 
'       *       i^puut  hin  in  hav 


heart.   She  felt  at  once  towards 
more  like  a  mother  to  a  i>eiii- 

tent  child,  than  with  the  eold  (iig- 
nity  which  her  reason  told  her 
betitted  their  relative  positions. 

l^Vom  that  moment,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  fall  back  on  the 
distant,  reserved  manner  she  had 
intended  to  adopt ;  and  indeed  it 
would  have  reqmred  a  colder  heart 
thiiu  Lucy  lAistace's  to  have  long 
retained  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  tlus  unhappy  youu^  man. 
Dttiiag  the  net  ci  tin  time  ha 
remained  at  Lindenbad,  AdliaA 
L' Estrange  passed  the  greater  part 
of  every  day  in  Mrs.  Kustacc's 
company,  not  without  luiuiy  severe 
anhnadFersions  on  the  part  of  the 
lyther  British  remdenti.  which  weta 
utterly  unknown  to  the  objects  of 
them,  though  not  witliont  tlieir 
etfert  elsewliere.  A  eunii'k  tc  coii- 
hdcuce,  pure  aud  free  as  tiiat 

whkh  aQBMtiaaa  aahairti  batwatn 

a  brother  and  iiitir,  was  eat^ 

i>lished  between  them,  aud  Adrian 
laid  bare  his  whole  heart  to  his 
kind  and  pitying  friend.  The  pro- 
cess was  acutely  painful — there  is 
no  aaeh  thing  as  mental  chlora- 
lonn— and  to  operate  on  a  'nund 
diaaaaed'  requires  Kli,Tr{)e8t  Instnih 
ments  in  the  hand  ol  the  surgeon, 
and  inllicts  pangs  unutterable, 
which  rend  the  very  heart  ol  the 
aoffevsr.  fiat  it  maybe  that  tha 
cure  ia  thereloia  we  mora  com- 
pletc. 

Ill  this  way  Mrs.  Eustaoe learned 
the  wliole  story  of  Adrian 
L'Kstrauge's  life,  up  to  the  nto- 

mentof  their  meeting  at  linden* 

bad.   Were  it  to  be  told  inhiaown 

words,  interrupted  as  the  confes- 
sion ofu'u  was  by  a  passionate 
torrent  of  self-reproach,  or  a  bitter 
moan  over  the  irrevoaible  ^ast^ 
the  moat  careless  ear  must  listen^ 
the  coldest  heart  would  thrill  with 
pity  ;  hut  it  may  not  so  be  written. 
Vet  if  it  shouhl,  when  thrown 
into  tlie  form  (»f  a  conueete*!  nar- 
rative, be  found  prosy  or  wciiri- 
aome,  the  laolt  niU  aeat  only 
thananato^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
BcnmooDii 

light,  winged  hopes,  that  come  vhen  hid» 

And  rainbow  jtiyB,  that  end  in  weepin;;  ; 
Aofl  jKiKsions,  aniting  pure  thoughts  hid, 
Like  ser^uU  uuuer  duw'ruU  creeping.  f'^^jt 


ADRIAN  was  the  youngest  of 
four  sons  of  General  Sir  Harry 
L'Estrange,  a  distingiiished  Penin- 
sular officer.  Married  late  in  life, 
princifuiUy  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  th«  line  of  L'Estnmga  of 
HaipeodMi  Manor,  which  had  con- 
tinued in  unintcrru]ited  succession 
since  the  wars  of  tlic  Roses,  Sir 
Harry,  whom  nature  had  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  iron  warriors 
of  the  middle  ages^  and  who,  if 
bora  daring  the  period  for  which 
he  seemed  expressly  fitted,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  grand 
master  of  home  order  of  military 
monks,  felt  a  proper  degree  of 
resignation  when  his  hit  joanft 
wifoi  after  becoming  the  motner  m. 
three  sturdy  boys  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, died  in  giving  birth  to  the 
fourth.  From  the  hour  of  her 
dflilh,  Har])endeii  Manor  became  a 
aort  of  military  Mount  Athos,  and 
the  only  females  admitted  into  its 
precincts,  were  those  which  the 
customs  of  moilern  society  rendered 
essential  for  the  household  work. 
Gneeta  were  rare  at  the  Manor,  and 
conriated  cxclusiyely  of  middlo- 
aged  or  elderly  men,  Sir  Harry's 
old  friends  and  comrades;  and 
thus  the  boys  were  brought  up  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  any  of 
the  softening  influences  of  female 
companionsup.  They  were  under 
the  care  of  a  strict  tutor,  who  en- 
forced to  the  letter  the  rules  of 
rigid  discij)line  laid  down  by  the 
General,  until  of  an  age  to  be  sent 
to  Eton ;  and  the  army  was  the 
destined  profession  of  alL  This 
style  of  eaucation  did  very  well  for 
the  three  elder  ones,  but  Adrian 
was  of  a  different  stamp.  In 
giving  her  life  for  bis,  his  fair 
voung  mother  seemed  to  have  im- 
oned  nim  with  a  double  portion  of 
her  own  nature ;  and  though  full 
of  boyish  sjurit  and  activity,  and 
bold  in  adventure  and  misciiief  as 
*  the  strongest  of  his  brothers,  there 


was  a  TOtt  of  tenderness  in  Ida 

character,  and  perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  sensitiveness  in  his 
bodily  frame,  which  none  of  them 

Sossessed.  These  Qualities  showed 
tiemselves  in  childhood,  bf  a  fos- 
tering lov.  of  all  living  creatares; 
young  birds,  rabbits  kittens,  all 
weak  helpless  animals  seemed  in- 
stinctively id)  know  that  he  would 
protect  and  cherish,  rather  than 
torture  them ;  and  he  possessed  * 
whole  menagerie  of  maimed  or 
wound('<l  creatures,  rcf^cned  froni 
the  clutciies  of  his  brothers,  and 
devoted  to  their  little  preserver 
whh  that  strong,  sinde-hearted 
lore  of  which  brotes  often  set  vs 
so  touching  an  example. 

Adrian  wjvs  nearly  ten  years  of 
a.Lre,  and  about  to  be  sent  to  Eton, 
when  an  infectious  fever  which 
biolcis  oat  there,  carried  off  two  oC 
Ms  brothers ;  and  the  eldest,  BaaO, 
getting  his  commission  about  the 
same  time  in  a  regiment  on  foreign 
service,  the  rest  of  Adrian's  bi>y- 
hoo<L  that  portion  of  it  at  least 
which  was  passed  aft  home^  was 
lonely  and  eompanionless  to  a  de- 
gree which  operated  in  a  very  ad- 
verse manner  on  the  formation  of 
his  character.  At  l\ton  he  nia<io 
few  friendships,  but  they  were  warm 
and  intense  as  only  boyhood's 
friendships  often  are ;  and  he 
would  gladly  have  accented  the  in- 
vitations pressed  n]»r)n  nim  to  paaa 
his  holidays  with  one  or  another 
of  these  beloved  companions.  But 
he  steadily  refosed  ever  to  apply- 
to  his  &ther  for  leave  to  do  so — he 
felt  with  instinctive  deliracy  that 
Sir  Harry  would  sciircely  be  ahlo 
to  refuse  such  an  application,  and 
he  knew,  cold  and  undemonstra- 
tive as  he  had  erer  beea«  that  hia 
father's  heart  clung  to  him  with 
the  force  of  which  such  stern 
natures  are  capable,  more  than 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  brothers  ; 
and  that  the  long,  silent  rides 
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wHch  they  took  together  in  sum- 
mer, or  the  longer  and  almost 
equally  silent  evenings  by  the  fire- 
side at  Uhristmas-time,  were  the 
hiTOMil  haan  of  the  Gmnl's  lifBi 
Aonau  s  keen  sensitiveness  to  en* 
joyment  did  not  take  the  ordinary 
form  of  considering  his  own  exclu- 
aively,  but  was  conspicuous  in  a 
deep  and  watchful  anxiety  for  the 
veom  of  all  lie  knred ;  he  pre- 
inrred  to  deprive  himaelf  of  the 
unknown  but  vividly  imagined  de- 
li^^'lits  of  visiting  his  friends  in 
tiieii*  iiappier  homes,  to  requiring 
from  his  &ther  the  sacrifice  of  the 
^maxae,  such  is  it  mm,  that  he 
JBDeir  he  derived  fiom  his  society. 

Soon  after  Adrian  left  Eton,  it 
chanced  that  a  friend  of  »Sir  Harry's, 
Air.  Darcy  Pierrepont,  came  to 
Harpenden  Manor  for  a  few  days, 
and  was  acoompanied  hy  a  little 
girl,  his  nieoeii  l!he  arrival  of  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  Avith  lier 
nurse,  was  so  very  unimportant  a 
circumstance  in  the  General's  eyes, 
that  he  forgot  to  mention  it  to  his 
son;  and  Adrian  was  aocoroUngly 
aoiik  liUle  enrpriaed  one  eremiig 
on  his  return  from  shooting,  to 
find  a  small  figure,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  coiled  up  in  the  corner 
of  a  lofa  in  the  library,  and  fast 
aileep. 

The  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire  lit 

up  her  rich  brown  hair  and  the 
soft  bloom  on  her  childish  fiice  ; 
the  lung  lashes  of  her  closed  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  tean;  and 

while  Adrian  stood  looking  at  her 
with  an  indescribable  feeling  of 

pity  and  tenderness  thrilling  at  his 
lieart,  she  moaned  heavily  in  her 
sleep,  and  muimured,  '  Oh  papa, 
papa  f 

Adrian  kneltdown  beside  herand 
gssed  at  her  long  and  intentlv.  An 
unwonted  emotion  possessed  nim  as 
he  did  so,  Kemoved  by  circum- 
stances iis  lie  had  been  during  his 
whole  life^from  all  the  inflnenoes  of 
imale  eompanionship,  so  powerful 
in  moulding  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  a  boy,  this  soft,  p^raceful, 
delicate  little  being  was  an  oV)ject 
to  hiui  of  as  much  wonder  as  ad- 
mtntioiL  Where  she  had  oome 
from — how  she  had  dropi)ed  into 
hie  ioveleie  hom%  like  a  faiiy  gift^ 


he  neither  knew  nor  onred  ;  but  ho 
gazed  at  her  till  his  heart  ached 
with  a  strange  tenderne^is.  The 
child  was  far  too  young  to  inspire 
9ay  flflBtineiit  akiii  to  what  we  call 
love ;  but  her  aspeet  filled  the  soul 
of  Adrian  with  a  yearning,  wistful 
affection,  born  in  }»art  of  pity  for 
the  sweet  sorrowful  little  image 
before  him,  but  arising  also  from  a 
"vi^e  inthnatioii  to  hia  aotil  of  the 
mighty  power  that  would  herMift«r 
stir  its  inmost  depths. 

A  noise  at  the  door  roused  him 
as  if  from  a  dream,  lie  started  to 
his  feet  as  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Sir 
Harry  entered,  talking  loudly;  and 
the  child  at  the  same  moment 
raised  her  head,  and  looked  round 
bewildered,  with  large  troubled 
grey  eyes,  still  full  of  sleep. 

*  How  a  ye  do.  Adrian  V  said  Mr* 
Pierrepont,  carelessly.  *L*£8trange, 
"we  le^ot  my  little  maiden.  Are 
you  qmte  knocked  up,  pussy?* 

*I  am  tired,  uncle.  I  ahould 
like  to  go  to  Martha.* 

*  King  the  bell.  Adrian,*  said  the 
Geoeial.  '  We  haTe  treated  joa 
very  inhospitably,  my  dear.  You 
should  have  had  some  food  long 
ago.  Simmons,  take  Miss  Vernon 
to  her  nurse,  and  desire  Mrs, 
Parkins  to  see  that  she  has  all  she 
requiree.' 

The  child  made  a  slight,  giave 
bow  to  Sir  Harry,  unlike  the  man- 
ner of  an  ordinary  child;  and  with 
a  puzzled  look  at  Adrian,  who  had 
aefer  onee  taken  his  eyas  off  her, 
she  left  the  room  with  a  dow, 
graceful  step. 

The  two  fTcntlemon  threw  them- 
selves into  arm-cliairs  before  the 
fire :  and  Adrian,  too  nvuU  trained 
to  think  of  asking  any  queetiuiiBy 
retreated  to  his  accustomed  eomer 
with  a  book,  though  he  saw  no* 
thing  before  nis  eyes  but  the  slight 
little  figure,  with  her  rich  hair  and 
velvety  skin«  which  had  set  his 
imagination  to  woric  Presently 
he  discovered  ftmn  the  conversa- 
ti(m  of  Sir  Harry  and  his  friend 
that  the  child  had  just  lost  her 
father.  Her  mother,  who  was  sis- 
ter to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  was  so  ex- 
hausted with  grief  and  watching, 
that  unbroken  quiet  was  necessary 
to  her  life,  and  ill;  Pienepimt  had 
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off  the  little 
efcfty  with  him  for  a  time. 

*Tije  child  wuuld  cry,'  lie  said, 
*aad  of  course  her  mother  cried 
iritfi  her,  ml  Hmm  Mftlfy  MeoMd 
BO  way  of  putliiig  «i  end  to  it  but 
to  take  her  away.  But  I  am 
dencedly  piiz^Tf^d  what  to  do  with 
her.  Yuu  Jstif,  the  frost  lia.s  ])rokeii 
up,  and  Stauiituu  and  utie  or  twu 
CfMr  ftUowi  are  eomnr  to 
awl  H  win  Mreely  be  the  thii^ 
even  for  so  young  a  child.' 

'Wliynot  leave  htr  iieref  said 
the  General.  *^rherc  is  plenty  of 
loom  in  l\nh  old  liuu>e  ior  a  dt^zen 
drildr«n»  end  she  will  nol  be  the 
k«At  in  the  imy/ 
Adrian  JiMciifld  m$fiAf  Ibr 

That  is  really  very  pM)d  of  yon, 
L'Estraiigc ;  just  for  a  itfw  days,  ii 
yoQL  ere  rare  ilw  wmiM  not  bore 
TOO,  it  would  be  ni>  i!uiiien»e  (-(»ri- 
venience  to  me,  Medway  will  be 
in  Eni^land  before  Christmas,  and 
Catherine  will  *,^)  to  him  llieu.  lie 
is  lier  other  guardian,  and  wishesi 
to  take  fhmns^  of  her,  wMeh  will 
fuit  me  enctly.* 

S.)  it  was  settled  at  oncc.  How 
trivial  111  ajiju-arance  are  ofteuthe 
eventis  that  rule  our  Jebtiiiies. 

Darcy  Pierrepont  was  many 
vears  younger  thftn  Sir  Hany 
L*lirtranffe,  and  had  in  fact  in- 
herited his  friendshijt  from  his 
father.  He  was  a  man  m  the 
prime  01  life,  and  very  ]M>pulnr 
among  those  of  his  own  a^i,  A 
tldtful  phmologifit,  had  he  lifted 
the  thick  close  curls  that  clustered 
at  the  back  (»f  his  handsome  head, 
wouhl  have  shaken  his  (►wn  in 
horror,  and  desired  no  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man  possessed 

eoch  a  oetebraldevelopnient ;  but 
tiie  uBBdentific  pnfalie  saw  in  Inm 
only  a  man  of  the  world,  who  con- 
formed scrupulously  in  all  ontwiu*d 
appuiraiice  to  its  standard  of  pro- 
pnety.  If  his  vices  were  more 
iMfked  than  tboae  of  bia  nciglH 
boun,  be  took  good  care  to  veil 
them  under  an  aj^ecable  exterior; 
and  there  was  a  certain  vigour 
and  energy  in  all  lie  6aid  and  lUd 
iitfle]mrable  from  a  powerful  animal 
development,  wbidi  oonveyod  an 
idea  of  atrongermantai  power  than 


be  leaUv  poesessed.  Bis  infinence 

over  others,  many  of  whom  were 
liis  siiperi"rH  in  every  respect, 
was  singularly  great  j  aud  (jksueral 

L'BrtfaDge,  wbo  wna  aineb  too 
rigfatand  single-arinded  to  have  a 

dear  insight  into  such  a  character, 

looked  upon  him  as  a  remarkable 
yonn;,'  man,  and  valued  him  far 
above  his  d&»erts. 

People  in  general  are  gives  tt 
bdUave  implicitly  in  any  strong 
and  persistent  self-assertion.  Foe 
example,  if  a  woman  sets  np  as  a 
beauty,  with  a  sutlieient  amount  of 
coutideuce  in  hentelf,  the  chances 

are  gieatl j  in  fitvoor  of  her  beoM 
aeecjptod  aa  aneh  by  tba  wtnld^ 

though  she  may  possess  scarcely 
any  real  claim  to  tlie  distinction; 
and  it  is  more  or  lc>.^  the  .same  with 
aii  bcii -arrogated  qualities.  Few 

peo|de  inMime  tbcnnelvea  to  ma* 
nnlaetnie  their  own  opinions  at 
home ;  and  in  the  world,  how  often 

dMos  glitter  do  duty  for  gold,  and 
j  a^te  for  diamonds.  One  cunuol 
go  about  with  a  bottle  ot  aqua- 
and  a  pane  of  i^aae  to  teal 
inencaa;  aad  if  one  could, 
it  would  be  very  uncivil  to  make 
nse  of  then).  So  the  in^postors 
flaunt,  and  llonri>)i,  and  prosper; 
and  why  uot  i  They  have  striven 
haid  for  this  end,  and  they  attain 
it.  Let  nt,  who  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  arc  sterling  metal,  .>ee  that 
we  act  as  failhlulJy  u{)  to  our  own 
standard,  and  we  shall  have  our 
reward  too. 

It  bappenad  to  rait  D^t^  Piem- 
pont  that  8ir  Harry  Aanld  befieva 
in  him,  for  .several  n'ri'^'ms  ;  and  on 
this  piirticular  evening  he  laid  him- 
belt'  out  to  be  vuiubuaily  agreeable. 
But  it  did  nut  cousi:>t  with  hie 
ideaa  of  tbe  fi^neee  of  things  to 
nake  himself  pleaaaat  after  dat- 
ncr,  except  to  the  accompaniment 
ot  good  claret  :  and  as  this  was  an 
article  on  which  tlie  General  espe- 
cially prided  himaelf,  they  sat  and 
drank  aad  talked  till  Adrian  ba- 


I  tborooghly  weai7,and  alippad 

silently  from  the  room. 

Theiibrary  door  was  open,  and  .Mr. 
rierrepont's  little  niece  wa.s  2»t;md- 
ing  at  one  of  the  large  windowSb 
Sba  bad  drawn  tbe  bea^  crinMi 
aoitaift  aadc^  and  waa  leaniag 
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go  %o  wad 


aghhvit  it,  v.'ith  her  Ihiini^^  nej^li- 
^ently  tulded,  aii  l  licr  euruest  eyat 
lixed  on  ih^  stariigiit  aky. 

AMm  Mimd  bo  quietiy  thift 
fktb  did  not  hear  hiiu ;  aod  1m 
vatched  her  for  a  few  minntM^ 
stnick  with  tlie  expression  of  deep 
and  even  yi.is.sioijate  sjidness  on 
her  young  lace.  Tretieutly,  with  a 
km,Yj  si^,  A»  dropp<d  tke  Mr* 
IMI,  tail  turned  awigr.  fib*  look 
no  notice  of  Adrian,  except  hftk 
shy,  troubled  look,  and  seat^ 
herself  on  a  low  stool  near  the 
fffe,  with  tihtt  iifitiess.  graceful 
mtmmmt  te  wliok  m»  warn  n* 
naikabla 

'"What  were  you  looking  at 
this  dark  night?'  Adrian  said, 
rather  timidly.  This  little  being 
impretided  hiui  with  a  sort  of  awe. 

*I  -was  trying  to  see  papa's  8tar| 
bnt  the  nigbi  is  cloudy ;  it  will 
not  shine  now  be£cNC»  I 
bed.' 

*>Miat  do  you  lueAU  by  pa^  a 
starf 

/Hnahr  she  Mid,looldiig  up  in 

his  f.ice,  with  a  grave,  earnettt  look. 
'  Martha  said  I  Mhould  not  talk  of 
it,  and  that  it  wjis  only  my  fancy  : 
bat  indeed,  indeed,  it  is  true]  1 
know  it  is.* 

'What  iff  inquired  Adrian, 
kneeling  down  beside  her.  She 
drt'w  a  little  closer  to  hioiy  and 
Sfoke  in  a  hushed  voice. 

'The  night  they  told  mo  that 
papa  was  dead  and  gone  to  heaven, 
iiooked  from  the  sorMiy  window, 
as  I  had  often  done  before ;  bual 
thought  then,  perhaps  I  might  see 
hiin.  In  quite  a  dark  i)art  of  the 
sk^  1  aaw  a  new  Htar ;  a  freah, 
Ini^  one  m  Inight,  and  ao  rtsj 
MnHfal !  Ubed,  it  was  never 
there  before,  and  I  cannot  help 
likin?  to  Im^k  at  it,  and  calling  it 
pA\Ki  6  8tar.  Do  you  think  he  pos- 
sibly can  be  there 

'6od  knows/  said  Adrian,  nincli 
embamasad  hf  tbs  qnartion.  and 
the  suifU^  ameak  Mumar  of  ika 
tifmer. 

*  Of  roursf  He  does,'  .nhe  assented, 
quietly.  '  l>«ow,  I  ahoukl  like  to  go 
taWiL  lljr  BOM  o«i  ^ 
akWwagr,  nnd  I  begged  Martha  ta 
4m  me.  that  I  might  comahafa 
lalaak  for  iha  star;      thm  ia 


no  use 

night/ 

A  very  dreary,  uuchildiike 


eiie  said  tliia  Adbdan  longed  wilk 
sU  hia  heart  tn  ooniMl  nai^  tal 

knew  not  how. 

*  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
going  to  ulay  here  i'  he  a^ked.  '  Do 
70a  think  yon  aball  IflLS  it  f 

'I  think  I  shall  like  j/oUy^  ahe 
answered  simidy ;  '  but  1  shall 
never  l>e  h.i))py  anywhere  till  they 
let  nie  ;^'o  back  U>  iiiajmiia.  Don't 
you  think  it  wa6  cruul  to  take  ms 

pressed  her  under  lip  firmly 
with  two  white  little  teeth,  and 
drove  back  by  a  great  elffort  the 
tears  that  came  quivering  to  her 
eyelidij;. 

'Yea,  I  do,'  aaid  Adrian,  heaiw 
tily.  *Bat  if  you  tr^  to  be  chec  rful 
ana  happy,  you  will  soon  go  back 
to  her.  ]i,  made  lier  ill  to  aee  yuu 
cry.' 

*  I  know  that,  and  I  have  been 
taadring  ayaett  not  to  cry :  so  I 

mn8t  not  speak  of  manuna,  though 
I  think  of  her  every  minute.  Will 
you  take  me  to  i^iartlia  now  i  1 
do  not  renieiuber  the  way.' 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  to- 
fletber,  and  at  tbadoor  of  her  room 
tb»  child  put  up  bar  liMse  to  be 
kissed,  with  the  .e^esturc  of  one  to 
whom  .such  ui.irks  of  tenderness 
were  habiiual.  Adrian  kibbod  her 
with  something  like  revanaoa; 
tmd  tba  tooeh  of  her  soft  dieek 
oi  bk  liya  haunted  him  te  tha 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

Days  grew  into  weeks,  and  still 
little  Catlierine  Yernou  remained 
at  Harpenden  Manor.  Sbe  nnd 
Adrian  L'Estrauge  becama  fiiat 
frieada  and  inerrable  compa- 
nions ;  and  on  the  mind  of  one,  at 
least,  an  impres*iion  was  niu»le 
which  uo  after-time  or  events  ever 
eraaad.  AdriM  baeaaa  to  GbSba* 
rina  tka  embodiment  ct  all  hm 
dreams  of  manly  virtue,  strengtfL 
and  beauty.  His  tender  care  of 
her,  the  patient  inten  st  with  which 
be  listened  to  ail  the  wild,  hali^ 
fetmad  fanaiea  vUah  crowded  bar 
brain,  and  the  idtying  gentlenesa 
of  his  efforts  to  soothe  the  pasaion- 
ate  goal  ake  Mt  ioi  ker  iatbac^a 


* 
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loss,  entwined  his  image  with  the 
ininost  fibres  of  her  loving  heart. 
While  he  ^ew  to  think  of  her 
only  «8  a  sinfiiilarly  attractive  and 
interesting  ohild,  she  imbibtd  « 
feeling  for  him  wlndi  grtw  and 
expanded  and  changed  its  charac< 
ter,  even  as  the  grain  of  com  ripens 
into  the  full  ear,  or  as  an  acorn 
baoomea  an  oak,  but  which  in  its 
growth  and  defdopmml  wm  sliU 
essentially  the  same ;  as  the  germ 
of  the  wide-spreading  tree  is  hid- 
den and  folded  up  m  the  acorn 
wiiich  a  child  can  hold  in  ii6  hand. 

At  length  aba  want  baak  to  bar 
mother,  .-uid  Adrian  gradually  ftw- 
gr)t  his  little  companion  in  the  new 
Bad  widely  difiaiaiit  iatacaata  of 


his  life.  Sir  Harry  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Oxford,  and  allow  him 
to  choose  his  own  profession,  as 
the  prospect  of  apparently  fUr 
broken  peace  maoe  bim  leai 
•nzioaa  to  aaabia  youngest  an  a 
soldier.  Years  passed  rapidly  by, 
and  he  was  about  to  leave  Oxford 
with  a  very  fair  de^ee,  wheo  be 
took  »  fimcy  for  &a  dipioMitia 
Bna^  and  oetermined  to  atoAf 
French  as  a  TOpd[iininar\'  step.  He 
joined  Lord  Eltham  and  his  tutor, 
as  we  have  heard,  in  their  Loiicr- 
\'acatiou  tour,  and  met  his  late  ni 
tiialifttlatowBof  Abdnvilk.  AnA 
here  we  must  reanma  the  stoiy 
where  it  was  Uokan  off  by  Mr. 
I%itt 


OHAPXEli  Y. 

Within  her  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  bine  of  May,  ia  hung, 
And  on  her  Up  the  rich  red  rote.  Her  haar 
Is  like  tke  MMiMr  traM  of  tlM  INM 
"When  twilight  nmkcs  them  brown  ;  .nnd  on! 
Blushes  the  riehneaji  of  an  autumn  sky, 

With  erer-Bhifung  beaut;  

 nd  her  wSlnt  iroioe 

Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird, 

fiflvd  ia  the  still  aight»  with  iU  peirinnate  cadence. 

L050 FELLOW. 


AS  soon  as  they  wxre  safely  out 
of  the  diar-a-banc.  the  two 
giria  and  tbaur  bmmtotik  niog^  in 

a  glovc^  shop  at  band,  where  the 
old  Frerichwoman  thought  it  due 

to  the  situation  to  go  throuijh  a 
littlt!  atta(/i/f  dc  nej-fs,  which  it  re- 
q^uired  no  small  amount  of  petting, 
aided  by  a  petite  gouU$d^9ognae^  to 
sulxlue. 

While  she  was  receiving  these  at 
the  hands  of  the  elder  of  her  two 
charges  and  the  mistress  of  the 
maacusiti  dc  aatUerie,  Adrian,  who 
bad  foUowaa  to  offinr  them  aaaaat* 
anoe,  addressed  a  few  worda  in  bia 
choicest  French  to  the  yonngar 
Lidy,  expressing?  his  desire  to  be  of 
use  to  them.  fc>he  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  face  with  a  quiet,  almost 
imperceptible  amile^  aa  abe  an- 
swered in  "Pn^Kalt^ 

'  Thank  you  very  much,  but  we 
requiro  nothing.  Aa  aaMa- 


dame  is  recovered  we  ahali  go 
home.' 

Till  that  moment  Adrian  bad 

scarcely  aaan  ber  face,  and  tba 
effect  it  now  produced  on  him  was 
so  i)owerful  and  instantaneous*,  that 
any  but  a  very  careful  observer  of 
humau  nature  and  its  impulses 
woold  be  pnaled  to  aeootnt  ftr  it 
I  must  allnde  onoe  more  to  tha 

f)eculiar  cirtMimstances  of  his  early 
ife,  entirely  cut  otl'  as  it  wis  from 
all  female  influence  in  tiny  sliape. 
He  had  uo  prosaiCy  OTery-d^y  asso- 
aiaHooa  with  tbe  idan  of  iPomaB 
Tbroughottt  his  wbole  life  be  had 
never  Deen  thrown  into  constant, 
familiar  companionship  witii  any, 
except  during  those  few  weeks  of 
his  boyhood  that  Catherini  Ver- 
non pasaad  at  Harpenden  Manor. 
For  the  rest  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  they  had  been  to  him  &s  un- 
real aa  the  Tiaioua  of  a  poat*a 
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Howmr  his  subsequent 

experience  of  life  up  to  this  time 
may  have  modified  these  senti- 
menb*,  he  had  never  yet  truly 
loTed  an^  woman,  whether  as 
mother,  sister,  or  mend,  or  in  Um 
dearer  and  more  mysterious  bond 
which  unites  kindred  hearts.  The 
deepest,  holiest  feeliu*;s  of  his 
nature  were  ail  as  yet  untouched  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  a  fauci- 
M  exaggeration  to  say  that  1m 
met  theDeaatifal  young  creature 
on  whom  he  now  looked  for  the 
first  time,  almost  as  unconscious  of 
the  power  of  female  channs  as 
Adam  was  wheu  he  first  greeted 
Efe  m  Fmdiae.  She  waa  venr 
yvmng,  scarcely  mora  than  a  child, 
and  her  lovelinopis  was  of  a  childlike 
tyfiebtill ;  l  jut  the  first  glance  of  her 
soft  eves  told  Adrian  L'Estrange 
that  she  mm  the  woman  in  all  the 
world  iSor  Mm,  and  wonld  continnd 
to  be  so,  as  long  as  one  irodd 
should  hold  them  both. 

The  same  mysterious  inHueure 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her  also.  She  looked  down  as 
■■ddenly  as  she  had  raised  hnr 
eyes,  and  a  vivid  blush  spread  over 
her  whole  face.  Adrian's  heart 
throltbed  w  ith  joy  as  he  looked  at 
her ;  but  merely  saying.  'Permit  me 
to  wait,  then,  untilMsdameis really 
better,'  he  stood  1^  her  in  ailenoe; 
letting  his  eyes  wander  over  her 
dress,  her  ham  Is,  tlie  little  foot 
that  tapped  impatiently  or  ner- 
vously on  the  floor,  and  felt  that 
he  noold  j^bidly  pass  the  rest  of 
his  Ufe  thus,  Standing  at  a  shop 
door,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  her. 

Preticntly  the  old  lady  declared 
herself  to  be  ^ parJaUemtnt  rtnnmef 
and  prepared  m  aeparturs.  Then 
the  young  girl  went  np  to  her 
sister  and  whispered, 

'liachel,  he  is  still  here.  He  is 
an  Knglishman,  and  asked  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use  to  us.' 

Baehel  tomed  towards  Adrian  m 
pale,  gentle  face,  some  years  older 
than  her  dstet^Sy  ud  said,  kindly 
but  gravely, 

*Yoa  are  very  good ;  but  ife 
require  nothing.  We  live  out  of 
the  town|  and  my  father  will  ha 
wniod  if  we  do  not  xvtoni  at 


onoow  Good-bye.  and  tiiaak  yon  for 

your  assistance. 

She  bowed,  with  a  gentle  grace, 
to  Adrinii,  and  tlicn  left  the  siiop. 

He  looked  at  the  young  sister,  as 
she  was  following,  with  sneh  an 
earnest,  beseeching  air,  that,  blush- 
ing  deeply,  she  tunied  towards 
luioi  with  a  low-spoken  'Go()d-V)ye.' 

*  Au  remir^  he  answeied,  em^ 
phatically. 

No  sooner  were  the  ladiee  gone 
than  Adrian  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  stores,  both  of  ffonf^rie 
ami  gossip,  possessed  by  the  uus- 
tress  of  the  shop  ;  and  by  dint  of 
wild  purchases  of  the  former,  ob- 
tained at  nflMli  of  the  ktter  eom* 
ility  at  Madame  Blondel  po(»- 
sesseol 

Ces  demois€Ue-<^  she  said,  lived 
iu  the  environs,  in  a  magnificent 
campagne,  called  the  Chateau  de 
Bellefordt,  which  belonged  to  Mon* 

aienr  le  Frinoe  da  .  It  was 

now  nearly  a  year  since  they  came 
there,  and  they  le<l  a  very  retired 
life,  only  now  and  then  coming 
into  the  town  for  some  purchases^ 
or  to  attend  the  *tempie  Prote»- 
tant'  on  Sundays.  A|iparently, 
their  father's  liealth  was  very 
weak,  for  he  never  accompanied 
them,  nor  had  he  once  been  seen 
at  Alainville  since  he  ooncluded 
the  bargain  for  renting  theehfttean 
with  ^1.  Bobinot,  the  notary ;  and 
even  Madame  Bontcmps,  who  acted 
as  housekeeper,  and  oocasionally  as 
companion  to  the  ^ouug  ladies, 
rarely  saw  him.  Their  name  Mon- 
sieur wished  to  know  %  Ma  fo%  it 
was  a  question  not  so  easily  an- 
swered. The  gentleman  called 
himself  ^lonsieur  Dubois  ;  but  as 
it  wiis  evideut  that  he  was  un 
Anfflaisy  pur  mmg^  it  was  Madame*a 
opinion  that  there  was  something 
d  deuieler  /(X-dessous.  For  the  rest, 
they  were  rich,  and  paid  liberally; 
and  as  long  as  this  was  the  case,  il 
ce  Monsieur  wished  to  bo  called 
Duhoia,  nobody  at  AlainyiUe  had 
anything  to  say  against  it  The  de- 
moiselles were  charming — angels  of 
goodness  and  beauty,  as  Monsieur 
could  not  have  failed  to  remark;  but 
the  elder — cettc  pauvre  lUademoi- 
sdle  Baohel— had  met  with  some 
great  aomw  ainoe  their  aneival  lA 
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Fn;^'li-)i  newspapers,  of  cimrne, — 
^l;uhiiiif  hoiievnl  tki  Eiifrli.shnian 
could  exi>t  u  iihout  thein, — and  it 
appeirad  that  Mademoibelie  Kachel 
md  ■omeihing  ia  om  el  that* 
which  affected  W  lonibly.  8b« 
had  a  ni().st  alarmingr  cr\s  \  and  was 
in  dan;4or  f  »r  .some  days,  and  Mon- 
lieur  her  lather  was  iu  dfspiiir. 
Hademoiselle  Lilia  w;us  not  allowed 
toate  Imt  mkm  dnriog  her  iUnesa, 
and  the  poor  dear  angel  wept,  so 
Bald  Mai  Lime  B«)ntcmps,  fit  to  nreak 
her  heart,  l^ut  what  would  yon 
have}  Youth  is  aiway.^  youth,  and 
Mademoiselle  Lilia  soon  reeovered 
iMTflnalj.  Kotaobersialer;  aha 
was  chaagad  Ironi  that  liour,  and 
was  now  sad,  silcnl,  —  oh!  she 
must  have  met  with  some  fearful 
misfortune-  perhaps  ]ierywy«x  was 
dead.  In  any  way,  it  was  hearts 
breaking  to  aee  her  ao  cfaaaged. 

Thiawaathc  substance  of  the  in- 
telligence whicli  Adrian  L'Entrange 
ain-ied  away  fnuii  Miuiamc 
del  a  Wic/ytww*.  together  with  sundry 
padLCta  of  gloTes  and  perfumery, 
and  an  image  in  his  heart  never  to 
be  eifaced.  As  be  was  lesfing  the 
shop,  his  eye  fell  on  a  plain  ?o)d 
locket,  liaii-iiig  to  a  l)lack  velvet 
ribbon,  wiiich  was  lying  on  the 
ioor.  Oh,  joy  unspeakable!  here 
waa  s  Talid  excuse  for  presenting 
himself  at  the  Chateau  de  Belle- 
fnret,  to  restore  the  hn'ket  to  its 
owner.  It  was  so  uniiii>taktMl»ly 
KnglLsh,  that  he  felt  bure  it  must 
helong  to  one  of  the  sisters,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  waa  eonfinned 
by  Madame  BlundeL 

A(h'ian  XnA  on  air  af  lie  returned 
rapidly  to  tli.'  HUd  aux  Aiims  de. 
la  y'lll'j  and  he  lived  the  rest  of 
the  day  hi  n  aort  of  tranee^  which 
only  left  him  sense  enough  topany 
the  jokes  and  questions  of  his  com- 
panions, and  conceal  from  thetn 
the  intentions  he  had  formed  of 
quitting  theii"  society.  The  night 
nemed  intenninably  long ;  and  al 
tiie  abaoidlynncomfortablehoiiref 
six  in  the  morning  he  rose,  swal- 
lowed a  cup  of  cotiVe,  and  to<ik  tiie 
first  tuniing  he  eanie  to  in  the 
street  at  random,  resolved  to  deler 
asking  his  way  to  the  Qilteaa  da 
BettifortI  litt  ha  im  bcjond  the 


ehaMrradoB  of  anqf  <if  tho  paapla  of 

the  hotel. 

*  A  spirit  in  his  feet'  le<l  hini  at 
once  in  the  right  chrectioii.  Be- 
yond the  shining  river,  beyond  the 
rich  flg  msadiwri  wilh  their  nwaa 
of  poplar-trees  and  laiili  impoaiiM 
dark-red  cattle,  lay  a  thick  woo^ 
blu»'  and  hazy  in  the  early  light  of 
mornin.,';  and  towards  this  w«x>d 
he  followed  the  paved  cbaimee  that 
M  ofar  tho  hii4^  ^vMmn*  aakhi« 

•  question. 

An  hour  8  walking  brought  him  to 
a  little  village  <»f  rude  tumble -<lo^7i 
cottages,  looking  as  uncomfortable 
as  the  cottages  in  that  part  ol 
France  always  do,  but  with  tho 
▼enerable  little  church  and  whito- 
washed  house  of  the  priest  distin- 
guished fn^m  the  rest  by  an  aspect 
of  weil-cared-lor  eieanlinesfi.  In 
this  rei^ctw  the  povei-ty-stritdrea 
Tillages  of  France  may  well  put  to 
the  bluFh  our  '  trimly  neat'  British 
hamlets,  where  tlie  church  is  hut 
too  freipiently  the  most  dito4»iflat<ed 
building  iu  tiie  parish. 

Beyoud  tho  ehnreh,  it  Hbo  of  wall 
boidered  the  cImu>ux  for  some  dis- 
tance, till  it  was  broken  by  a  pair 
of  handsome,  fantastically  wrought 
iron  Liiti  s  with  carved  stuiic  pilhirs, 
buriuouuted  by  heraldic  momiters 
huldiog  ahklui  on  whidi  won 
aeolptorad  n  ooofc  of  anns  with  na> 
meroua  quarterings.  Through  the 
open  iron-work  at  the  gates  a  large 
ctmrtyard  was  discernible,  with  a 
suiidiai  iu  the  centre,  aiiU  sur- 
loondad  oa  throe  adea  by  %  huge 
pile  of  lordly  buildings,  falling  uaba 
dreary  decay,  but  noble  in  extent 
and  pro}>orti  »n.  The  centre  of  the 
buihling  was  shut  up,  and  the  lung 
range  of  splendid  apartiueut^  evi- 
dently umnhahited;  bvl  to  tho 
light,  a  lower  and  nMre  hh|ihmhim 
ing  wing  bore  signs  of  human  oc- 
cujmtion,  in  the  ojK-n  windows  and 
smoke  ascending  from  a  (|uaintly- 
tvvisted  chimney ;  and  here,  Adrian 
f olt  penoadad,  WM  tho  dwoUh^  of 
tho  ya«*g  EogiiBh  aiatm. 

A  peasant  i)assing  by  afiorded 
him  the  scarcely  needed  informa- 
tion that  this  was  the  chateau  de 
Belleforet,  adding  that  miiuy  siran- 
flHers  camo  to  oeo  It  fboM  aduatoBeii 
Whilo  ho  WW  apMkag  a  i 
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opened,  and  the  fifare  which  had 
oeenpied  Adnan*a  Noughts  iiiHsea»- 
iBg^y  since  he  last  bmid  h,  atood 

OD  the  threshold. 

He  slipped  behind  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  gatew  ay,  and  wutclicd 
ner  with  a  beating  haa-t.  »She  waa 
venT  simply  drBaeied,  in  some  pale 
pink  material  that  waved  and  Mot- 
ten  d  a1»<»ut  her  in  tlif.' morning  air, 
anil  a  little  black  silk  apron.  Her 
hair  was  smoothly  i»ut  back  from 
the  soft  oval  of  her  cheek,  and 
iiHiM  III  im  It  fott  1  the  back 
M  her  head.  To  most  efes,  she 
wouM  have  been  simply  a^rmeet'ul, 
intere^ting-louking  girl  of  about 
seventeen.  To  those  of  Adrian — 
veil,  I  need  only  say  that  he  waa 
whaawmly  im  W  for  the  fint 
tin^aft  thiee-aad-tweuty;  and  if 
yon  cannot  ima£riiie  what  he  felt, 
iio  description  oi  isuom  would inake 
you  much  wiaer. 

fihe  adTanoed  into  tlie^  eoiirt- 
Ttfd.  nhartfftg  lief  fffpB  iritii  one 
MM  ftm  the  motninir  sun,  and 
gave  a  mnsical  little  call,  in  reply 
to  which  a  number  of  pigeons,  hens, 
and  chickens  came  cackling  and 
imering  to  her  feet,  wbOe  die 
tbew  bandftda  of  grain  ansoBg 
tlMn  from  her  aprom-pocket't. 
Adrian  watched  her  in  a  dream  of 
delight.  The  pigeons  tlew  abont 
her  head,  and  alighted  on  her 
AooldexB  and  arms,  which  ake  held 
ip  to  thott  koghiBgly^  iritfi  aoll 


words  and  caresses.  Some,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  took  graina  ol  eom 

from  her  glowing  lips;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  if  a  f;ury  had  appeared 
to  Adrian  I/Kstranse  and  pn>poscd 
to  metamorphose  him  into  a  i>igeon 
at  that  moment,  he  would  thank- 
faflxhsTe  aeoeplad  the  offer.  So 
pasaed  a  few  happy  minutes  ;  but 
a  little  poodle-dog,  which  had  been 
^Tavely  watching  the  j)roceedings. 
now  caught  sight  of  Adrian,  ana 
flew  towards  the  ffrill^  in  an  ecstasy 
nf  *>»»W«g,  *  Fknny,  Fanny !  come 
here,  you  foolish  dog,*  aaid  the 
sweet  Toice  ;  but  Fanny  would  not 
be  api)eased,  though  Ailrian  shrank 
back  quite  out  of  si;j^ht  against  the 
wall  The  youn^'  girl  gave  an  in- 
cpiiring  look  in  nis  direction ;  but 
seeing  nothing,  she  called  again  to 
the  dog,  who  this  time  obeyed  her 
summons,  and  they  entered  the 
house  together.  Then  the  door 
was  shut,  and  the  son  seemed  sud- 
denly to  go  in  also,  and  eveiything 
assumed  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
aspect.  Adrian  plunged  into  the 
tangled  thickets  of  the  neglected 
wood  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  n)ad,  and  struggled  on  for 
hours,  trying  to  calm  tne  fever  of 
his  tooQghts  with  violent  bodily 
exercise,  and  endeavouring  to 
while  away  the  tedious  time  till 
he  could  with  nropriety  present 
himself  at  the  cn&teau  to  restore 
the  locket 
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THE  FIELD  AKD  THE  TOREST* 


WHAT  is  there  in  tliis  world  of 
ours,  always  excepting  those 
sacred  duties  wlucli  refer  exclu* 
aiydy  to  a  hi^^ier  stage  of  eiiatenocL 
that  will  hear  the  test  of  analysis  1 
Submitted  to  the  f;it:i]  rt/i  Ifono^ 
what  becomes  of  our  sport,  our 
recreation,  our  poetry,  paiutiug, 
musio  and  romance  Y  Ai  e  not  most 
of  our  wants  and  all  our  keener 
plaasmi  purely  and  entirely  ideal  ? 
Man  is  so  constitutetl  that  his 
dearest  enjoynjents  are  those  of 
wiiich  lie  can  keep,  so  to  speak,  uo 
debtor  and  creditor  Moonnt  Why 
should  a  thin  fibre  of  horsehair, 
deftly  applied  to  a  few  inches  01 
catgut,  have  power  to  draw  tears 
from  the  sere  hearts  of  weary 
world-woru  men,  or  cause  Bozzy  to 
make  a  fool  of  mmself  at  ^e  rery 
feet  of  his  great  Gamaliel,  the 
didactic  and  disapproving  Doctor  ? 
In  what  consists  that  Lust  of  the 
T!ye  wiiich  is  so  intensely  ^^atitied 
by  the  lirm  oulliues  of  a  Flaxman 
or  tha  contEssted  ookrara  of  a 
TtinMrl— nay,  which  accepts  in  a 
smaller  digrcc  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  the  pleasing  curve  of 
the  ellipse,  and  tlie  perfect  regu- 
larity of  the  square  \  How  do  we 
aofxmnt  for  the  ttirill  that  pemdaa 
our  whole  being,  from  *8piir  to 
helmet  ])lume,*  when  we  read  or 
recite  the  sounding  hexameters  of 
the  Iliad,  or  the  harmonious 
rhymes  that  close  the  glittering 
■taoM  of  the  Faery  Queent  Why, 
there  is  a  magic  tiSat  bids  our 
hearts  leap  in  the  cheer  of  a  com- 
in(»M  crowd, aud  the  mere  'Hurrah  !' 
of  charging  troops  has  often  made 
a  brave  man  weep  like  a  woman  or 
a  child.  Constituted  as  we  are,  wa 
must  MoqA  the  conditions  of  ovr 
existence  as  we  find  thCB^  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Man  is  a  compound,  so  Sir 
Edward  Bolwer  Ljytton  tells  ns,  of 
three  great  principles, — the  body, 
the  intellect,  and  the  soul.  We 
must  not  ouUiTataaayone  o€  these 


to  the  ne^^lect  of  the  otlier  two. 
Who  would  sink  to  be  a  mere  gla- 
diator, that  ho  might  possess  the 
conformation  of  a  H t  rc  u  les  I  Who 
would  accept  the  deformity  of 
Thersitcs  to  attain  his  wit  added 
to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  schools? 
Or  who  would  elect  to  lead  the 
QMlesB.aod  squalid  life  of  the  as- 
cctifl^  that  ha  nugfat  die  at  last  aa 
imim>iitable  servant  in  the  un- 
savoury od  our  of  sanctity  %  No— 

Orandam  6fl^  at  sit  SMBS  ana  ia  i 
Forftem  posoe 


And  abofvt  aU  fwete  Ifce  v«y 
labours  of  Herooles  himaslf  to 

>9% 


Cups,  tad  ilowen,  aad 

that  rrowii 
Sardaoapalus  on  his  coach  of  down. 

Field-sports  in  these  days  of  civi- 
lization, are  a  wonderful  |»reserva- 
tive  of  this  hardy  vigour  of  lx)dy, 
which  is  seldom  unaccompanied  or 
a  corresponding  energ>  of  muML 
A  man  cannot  roam  over  the  rugged 
shoulder  of  Ben-i-Voord,  or  track 
the  deep  dark  ct»rries  that  intersect 
the  bold  outlines  of  Cairn-Gorui, 
without  huding  his  thoughts  ele- 
vated aad  refined,  even  as  hislnDgl 
are  strengthened  an  1  his  muscles 
braced,  by  those  '  breatliers'  aj^ainst 
the  hill,  which  bring  liim  at  last 
within  ride-range  of  the  forest's 
stately  Lord. 

Let  a  sensaalist--a  man  wboie 
day  begins  habitually  at  asven  p.m.. 
and  whose  niulits  are  periods  cii 
exciteiuent  rather  than  re])i)se,  at- 
tempt to  ride  a  resolute  well-bred 
five-year-old,  alongside  of  the  tiyinK 
pacl^  aoroes  the  strougly-fenoea 
paatores  of  the  Pytchley,  or  tht 
grassy  slopes  that  lie  between  Bil- 
leadon  and  Market  iiarborough  ^- 
that  seusmdist  will  ere  long  be  dis- 
gusted to  find,  that  in  the  nobler 
qualities,  of  vigour,  energy,  couitfe 
-Hiag^,  ioteUoot  itself- he  lafotEe 
twfiaiifln  fiur  inliMnor  to  the  anuMl 


*  N<Mm  on  l/ie  Chate  of  the  Wild  Red  Detr  in  the  UuuiUies  of  Ikvon  tti 
Heiwt    By  Charles  Falk  Oollyai)  of  Dulvertoo,  Sargeon. 
Ame  Oreahnm.    ^  Obtriis  Boa«^  Aalhpr  •£  Oasieit  Bmdit^  t»  A» 
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he  bestrides.  The  brute  is  glowing 
with  generone  ardour  and  emu]a- 
turn  to  do  hii  beet  while  wind  and 
riiiew  hold,  every  nerve  strained  to 
snrpass  his  fellows,  and  bear  lus 
rider  in  the  van— 

while  the  latter  with  arms  be- 
mimbed,  ami  failing  breath,  and 
wkiriing  braiu,  and  heart  turned  to 
water,  le  eonecioiie  efaieAj  of  thai 
one  engrossing  sensation  *  whidi 
schoolboys  denominate  funk.* 

Soon  he  must  either  seek  shelter 
for  his  incompetency,  by  threading? 
the  friendly  gate  into  the  deroga- 
toiT  lane ;  or  confinmding  ooura^ 
witn  deqiair,  give  injudicious  rem 
to  the  mettle  that  lias  been  too 
long  suppressed,  and  come  inconti- 
nently to  utter  and  irremediable 
grief. 

Even  in  the  eimple  and  ap|>a- 
rently  easy  afioomplishment  of 

riding  across  a  country,  there  is 
isoope  fur  several  of  those  qualities 
which  attain  distinction  in  far 
higher  and  more  important  pur- 
•nCa  Quieknev,  decision,  patience, 
and  good  humour  are  indispensable. 
A  facility  in  making  the  best  of 
chances  and  circumstances,  by 
rapidly  adapting  them  to  the  im- 
mediate exigency,  is  especially  to 
be  eiiltivaitea,wmuit  a  certain  wsAob 
of  calculating  recklessness— saj 
rather  '  a  happy  audacity' — is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  success. 

Watch  a  fine  rider  in  a  run,  If 
you  are  near  enough,  and  can  spare 
a  little  attention  from  yonr  own 
business,  and  aay  if  it  le  not,  at 
least,  a  pleasing  and  exliilarating 
performance  to  behold.  It  is  quite 
possible — nay.  in  these  days,  it  is 
extremely  proDaMe— that  the  gen- 
tleman in  front  of  yon  may  m  n 
distinguished  character  in  some  of 
the  higher  walks  of  life.  We 
coidd  name  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  painters,  orators,  authors, 
and  mnaicians,  prof6nnd  pldloeo* 
phers,  eminent  mvines^  Masteie  in 
Chancery,  and  Commissioners  of 
Bankruptcy,  to  catch  any  one  of 
whom,  when  well-mounted  and 
with  a  eood  start,  we  sliould  esteem 

%  liaagk  impoanhili^.  ¥mcf  a 


bright-eyed  morning  in  the  early 
sprmg— a  sky  not  cloodleaa,  but 

aerene— a  keen  light  air,  northpi^ 
— gleams  of  pale  sunshine  flicker- 
ing in  the  dist;i!ice  wide  stretch- 
ing pastures,  sound  and  springy, 
hot  aomewhw  sere  and  roseet- 
eokmrad,  though  dotted  here  and 
there  with  greener  tufts  of  ruahea 
— low  dark  fences,  tempting  enough 
at  a  {'ci  tain  distance,  stripped  of 
autumn  leaves,  and  not  yet  budding 
into  their  earUeet  vitality.  Ear 
nway  in  the  level  distance,  aaqpiara 
church  tower  and  lofty  clump  of 
elms  breaking  the  sky-line.  Just 
under  your  horse's  nose  eighteen 
couple^  of  high-bred  fox-hounds 
•(feminine  and  impetnoas)  pouring 
out  uf  the  hasel-eopsc  with  a  crash 
that  causes  the  atiirnal  to  shiver 
from  sheer  excitement,  and  makes 
your  own  blood  tingle  to  your 
fingers*  ends  ;  the  blast  of '  the 
hnntaman'a  horn  wt  rings  in  your 
ears,  as  he  shoots  by  you,  returning 
that  instrument  to  its  case.  Al- 
ready the  hounds  arc  streaming 
over  the  grass  a  huntlnul  yards  in 
front ;  already  a  rubh  of  galloping 
hones  approachee  tunraltoonaly 
from  behind.  Down  in  your  saddle  1 
— cram  feet  in  stirrups  and  hat  on 
head !  If  you  ride  to  a  leader 
mind  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  him, 
for  there  ia  a  Kent  this  morning 
alter  the  rain,  and  the  ftm  ia  jnat 
going  to  begin ! 

Imitation  is  the  sineerest  fonn 
of  flattery.  T^et  us  see  what  tliat 
leader  is  about.  You  shall  follow 
his  example  if  you  can. 

Apparently  totally  ignoring  for 
the  moment  that  he  is  anyuiing 
but  a  Centaur  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
that  poet,  orator,  statesman,  cora- 
inisiiioner,  or  whatever  he  may  be, 
appliea  hima^ineontinently  to  Uie 
business  in  hand,  with  a  rush  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  intensely  gra- 
tifying to  himself,  and  i)roductive 
of  fervent  admiration  not  unmixed 
with  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
his  follower.  Will  any  one  ar^ue 
tbat*lbol,orn  eowara,ora  f^it- 
ton,  or  a  sot,  could  even  attempt 
the  e(]uestrian  feat  which  that 
leiuleris  now  performing  with  such 
perfect  ease  and  einoymeut^  Bit- 
ting wett  hoBMlaldiiaMkile^hia 
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loins  swaying  to  the  molioin  of  his 
horde's  stride,  his  hands  down,  his 
head  up,  his  whole  physical  powers, 
accoimuudatiug  theujuwlves  to  ever^ 
€A)ffe  of  tild  nniwBl  hb  lirtti^  hit 
mental  faculties  all  aim  aad 
sharpened  with  a  keen  sense  of 
healthy  excitement,  and  a  dotcrmi- 
natiun  to  do  the  thing,  pa^stime 
though  it  be,  as  well  as  it  can  be 
4oiM,he  aaams  to  f^ide  ratharthaii 
gallop  down  to  toa  toi  ftaofl^  s 
stiff  staked  hedge,  we  will  say. 
with  a  (lit^h  t»n  either  side  ;  and 
stea  lying  his  horse  gradually  as  he 
approaches,  skims  over  it  imh  no 
■Km  aiertaoB  tiiaa  a  bird.  Tou 
laUoir,  nothing  doabliiig^  and  for 
a  second  or  two  have  a  vivid  uoti<  >n 
of  the  senssitinn  of  flyinj.'.  Yvuir 
leader,  meanwhile,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  lirst  turn  made  by  the 
bouada  akm^  that  black  and  im- 
pwious-looking  buUtinch,  baaahoi 
away  to  tlic  right  with  increased 
velocity  ;  and  even  now,  ere  you 
have  gone  two  tieids,  is  enabled  to 
pull  Ins  horse  into  a  trot,  bo  ilkbt 
advantage  at  this  early  of  Ilia 
laboua.  There  is  a  whimper 
heard  as  the  Witches  string  one 
after  another  tiinni'^di  the  fence, 
and  already  tiie  iuremo^t  aie  daah- 
ng  fbrwara  acme  the  pastura  be- 
yond. How  to  get  there  t  Not  a 
Hip  nor  a  w  eak  place  in  the  whole 
Bne !  But  untler  that  ash  tree 
behold  an  n^ly  and  uneonijuuniis- 
ing  stile  for  the  accommodation  of 
padMtriaiia  Tba  ditch  la  on  tina 
aide  of  it,  and  there  is  a  dip  of  the 
ground,  and  a  slippery  take-off, 
and  a  footboard.  »Sce  how  keenly 
your  leader,  orator,  poet,  atiitesnum, 
or  what-not,  scans  it  as  he  ap- 
pioacbes,  quietly,  warily,  and  aooi^ 
what  ilowiy,  but  resolute,  never- 
theless, and  not  to  be  denied. 
Taking'  his  horse  well  in  hand,  and 
gras)tin;j:  him  at  the  same  time  be- 
tween ins  knees,  he  trots  him  a 
little  iiUi<juely  at  the  obetacle,  and, 
breaking  mto  a  canter  the  last  few 
yards,  the  animal  jnnips  it  like  a 
cat,  with  li.ilf  an  inch  to  spare.  It 
i.s  no  u>o  looking  at  it;  you  muU 
get  to  the  other  side ;  so  you  draw 
a  bili  at  ai^^fat  upon  your  manly 
aoatBfikjdbidiia  noiMNiied  on  the 
■pot^    jB|MDty  diiioiinii^  bafc 


neither  so  cool  nor  so  skilful,  you 
ride  your  Ro^inante  with  some- 
thing of  des{)eration,  and  a  great 
deal  too  fast,  at  the  obstacle ;  but 
BoeiBantoTa  maakm  ia  «p  toe— 
*Attdaces  FortwmJmaif  aad  yoa 

certainly  Lret  over,  tlimi^h  yon  doii*t 
exactly  know  how.  The  reins  are 
all  gathered  confusedly  in  your 
hand,  nor  is  it  easy  to  recover  one 
or  maybe  AoCfc  atiirnps,  when  gdp 
loping  at  speed  and  down  hill 
nevertheless,  jnbilant  and  exulting, 
away  you  1:0  a^^jain,  hot,  brcathles.s. 
and  bewildered,  but  in  a  state  01 
frantic  excitement,  and  determined 
not  ia  6f  iaitn  tdive  I 

It  would  be  dangerona  le  ai> 
tempt  the  descrij>tion  of  a  run  with 
ftix-lumnds, — the  picture  luus  been 
}>ainted  too  well  long  ago ;  besides^ 
riding  is  not  hunting^  and  for  oae 
man  who  reads  Beckford  or  Oolonel 
Oooke.  a  hundred  have  ttndkd 
poor  Nimrod  and  the  successive 
writers  of  his  .school — that  which 
combined  the  greiU^est  amouut  of 
anrasemeiii  mb  tbaanalleet  por- 
tion of  iaiotmaHnn  wo  we  leaie 
the  day's  sport  to  our  reader  s  ima- 
•rination.  Let  him  choose  what 
pleiises  him  most.  Five-and-twenty 
minutes  best  uace,  with  a  kill  in 
tibe  oi»en,  or  a  leea  rapid  pnmut  ef 
an  hour  and  tbieo  qnaitcrs,  com- 
prising all  the  events  and  vicisn- 
tudes  and  hunionrs  of  the  chase. 

We  have  aL(rred  tliat  nothing 
will  bear  anulyi>iti ;  therefore,  we 

do  not  dwdl  on  tba  obtmiive  fast 
thai  bnating  in  Englindbae  beeoae 

a  very  artificial  anmsement.  Foxes 
must  be  turned  down  one  year,  that 
they  may  be  killed  the  next. 
Hounds,  especially  in  what  are 
called  iaimfirtL  oo«iitrie%  arebnd 
more  with  the  view  of  disfeuicu^ 
the  field  than  overtaking  the 
animal  they  cliase.  Sportsmen 
come  to  the  meet  by  train,  bring- 
ing their  hunters  along  with  them. 
A  quick  find,  a  rapid  gallop  ow  a 
eottBtey  noi  too  severe  upon  hoiaii, 
seems  the  graml  desideratum  with 
the  majoriiy,  irrespective  of  the 
science  and  its  results,  close  ianit- 
ing  and  a  fidr  kill  Wires  are 
beginning  to  be  anbetiteled  lux  tba 
old-fashioned  post-and-raiL  wImm 
natttial  £biio§s  wwitatNBiHbMHiL 
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tmd  Mb  pnMatf  it  pasisted  in, 
must  soon  psl  »  atop  lo  hnaHiig 

altogether. 

The  temptation  in  lod  strong? 
for  us.  We  caiiuut  resist  thir>  op- 
portunity of  an  apipaal  to  tiM 
man  of  Bucfaad,  thn  whom  no 
cUss  IB  quicker  to  understand 
reastin,  if  they  can  only  be  per- 
suaded t<»  listen  to  it,  for  the  rImh 
liuuu  of  these  dangerous  impedi- 
mcnli^  W«  vill  in*  il  on 
aelliab  ooniidaratiooai"  «n  tlM  ad- 
vantages accnung  to  occur)iers  of 
land  from  tlie  Fiei^'hhourhood  of  a 
pack  of  liuiuids,  on  the  higher  price 
of  forage,  the  beueiicial  inilucuce 
of  MicMt  propriflton,  tha  thon^ 
aHid  indirect  means  by  wJuflli  liia 
value  of  their  produce  is  increased, 
liud  of  which  iHHie  are  better  aware 
than  those;  wiiu  ju'uht  by  tliem. 
No  -  we  throw  ourselves  unhesitat- 
ingty  upon  thoar  generoaity,  llMir 
gcx>d-feIlowship,  upon  those  social 
and  nianl}'^  feelings  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  pervjule  them 
a-  a  rlas.s.  They  admii'e  the  courage 
and  daring  ol  their  superiors,  as  of 
tbareqaalB,  none  tha  kaawatin 
the  huntiog-fiald  thoiy  thonaebea 
display  th<>se  qualities  in  a  very 
degree.  Well,  wlio  is  the 
sufferer  from  these  insidious  snares  i 
Why,  the  bokleat  and  best  rider 
out,  the  man  who  n  leading  the 
whole  field,  in  definif)  of  all  ob- 
stacles and  dangers  which  a  keen 
eye  can  detect,  and  which  skill  and 
courage  can  at  least  modify,  if  not 
annuL  But  what  becomes  of  this 
dadiing  eqoiei^an  when  the  fence 
at  whldi  ne  rides  (probably  quite 
ttiS  enough  to  satisfy  him  by  it- 
self) is  fortified  with  a  strong?  wire, 
placed  at  about  four  feet  distance 
from  it,  on  the  landing  sidet  We 
can  tell  them  fie  mwd  corac 
headlong  to  the  earth,  lucky  if  by 
breaking  his  collar-bone  he  saves 
his  neck,  whilst  his  poor  horse,  un- 
able to  see  its  danger,  and  con- 
sequently to  nudca  Umi  aligiilest 
effort  to  recover  itsel(  riasa  a  nuiti* 
latad  cripple,  and  if  it  gets  to  its 
own  friable  at  all,  probably  does 
not  emei^e  from  thence  dunng  the 


rest  of  the  season.*  When  tiM 
boldest  ri<Iers  of  a  hunt  liave  bean 
killed  oil",  tlio  survivors  will  bo^u 
to  look  about  them  somewliat 
cautiously.  A  |K>Iiteues:i.  hitherto 
nnlDDM)wn»  wOl  bo  obaarfM  in  aM^ 
imff  precedence,  and  an  mwuling- 
ness  to  takf  it  amounting  to  actual 
refusaL  Everybody  will  crowd  to 
the  gates,  where  gates  there  are 
uuchidned,  and  in  the  absence  of 
aneh  egrjan,  pcoole  will  lose  Um 
hounds  and  §0  home.  The  dcuk 
will  be  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
yicn  will  not  care  to  hunt  if  they 
dare  nut  ;  still  less  v.  ill  they 
care  to  subscribe  for  the  uec^^ssary 
expenasa  of  a  banting  ewtaMwh- 
meat,  and  one  after  another  these 
must  fall  to  the  ground  The 
gentlemen  of  lvi£,'land  will  have 
lost  their  favourite  sport,  the  far- 
mers almost  their  only  amusement, 
and  both  elaasea  will  drearily  oiiai 
that  delii^itfid  paatina  wUflb 
threw  them  so  often  together,  and 
which  both  enjoyed  so  much.  Let 
us  entreat  the  agriculturist,  then, 
to  take  down  his  wires,  and  give 
us  all  a  fair  chance    si»-M.^aa  mnA 

bindaoy  and  donUa^itobesy  and 

stronrj  oak  rails  are  quite  impedi- 
ments enough  ;  but  tiiere  are  plenty 
of  horses  in  England,  and  men  to(», 
with  their  'hearts  in  the  right 
place,'  and  tiieae  are  not  to  be 
stopped  —  pmmded,  i^orliaiie,  we 
should  say — by  vegetation,  or  up- 
iiolstery  ;  but  the  iron-master  beats 
us,  we  honestly  confess,  and  w^e  do 
moat  atrongly  urge  that  he  may 
Still  be  banished  from  our  fields, 
and  confined  to  our  workshops 
our  foundries,  and  the  doeib-yaada 
of  our  plated  men-of-war. 

But  to  return  to  the  chase. 
Artifidsl  though  H  be^  at  least  in 
many  of  the  most  faahionable  dis- 
tricts, it  is  doubtless  an  amuse- 
ment that  finds  its  w.iy  to  the  very 
hearts  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen, 
from  thu  senator  who  comes  a 
hundred  miles  by  train  to  tire  a 
eoaple  of  horses  ere  he  return  to 
his  work  in  the  Upper  House, down 
to  the  mechanic  who  loses  his  day's 
wages  that  he  may  have  the 


*  It  was  bat  lust  ipriog  that  among  many  similar  cases,  Mr.  James  Mason, 

I  iMsiV  aMe  wilii  a  vny  swiiMsi 
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pleasure  of  following  the  hounds 
on  foot  -  all  seem  alike  to  own  that 
instinctive  passion  for  hunting 
which  makes  the  Briton  a  sports- 
man  in  every  (luaiter  of  the  globe, 
Whettl€r  it  be  the  wolf  on  a  Hu»- 
sian  steppe,  the  tiger  in  an  Indian 
jun^rle,  the  African  hippopotamus, 
or  the  kanrjaroo  at  the  antijiodes, 
he  mujil  hunt  something;  and  many 
an  interesting  Yohune  his  been 
filled  with  the  doings  of  our 
countrymen  in  search  of  that  sport 
which  seems  a  necessity  of  their 
existence.  Who  has  forjrotten 
»Scru|ie*s  delightful '  Davs  uf  Deer- 
stalking,* to  lead  whieh  was  like 
looking  at  a  picture  of  La&dseer^st 
Mr.  Charles  noner,  the  author  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  seems  to 
be  a  sportsman  of  e(iual  ardour 
and  entliusiasm,  more  perhaps  of  a 
natnndist,  if  less  skilfm  as  a  word- 
iMonter,  and  evidently  devoted, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  destruction 
of  those  noblest  beasts  of  chase — 
the  boar, the  red  deer,  and  tlie  eagle. 

Should  it  happen  that  you  have  to  re- 
auun  a  long  time  at  your  post,  do  not  on 
ikkt  aoeoant  let  your  ttUmAom  flag.  Be 
icrifchftU  to  the  very  last  mornent  of  your 
•toy.  Thin,  beliwp  me,  is  a  golden  rule. 
•  *  •  On  a  bol  sumiuer'a  day,  when  the 
wood  luid  booa  diivou  tut  lod  dMT,  sAov 
waiting  long,  I  lay  down  under  a  tree, 
thiukini;  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  the 
game  any  longer.  Presently  there  is  a 
Aaatt  *Iiook  out— tho  ttsf  f  and  in- 
ituitiy  on  the  slope,  iBaodiatoly  opposite, 
a  ma^ifieent  sing  pmerre^l  cantiotiBly 
'from  the  thicket.  Had  I  been  waiting 
properly,  Iriftmld  liattt  littraght  kin  down 
OB  tho  spot,  instead  of  which  a  start  from 
me  sent  him  back  again  into  the  wootl, 
when  the  report  of  a  rifle  to  my  ri^httold 
me  he  had  been  shot.  This  happened 
aoariytwiDij  jam  Ofo ;  yet  I  never  thuik 
of  my  carelessnefy?  and  of  the  splendid 
antlers  of  the  nol)le  .<^ta,c:  thus  lost  without 
stjll  feeling  vexjition  and  regret. 

Truly,  the  conscience  of  a  tho- 
rough sportsman  is  of  tender  ma- 
terials.  Alas  for  golden  oppor- 

FwUt  capHiatd,  post  tH  ooooiio  etthaf 

We  can  sympathize  fully  with  ^tr. 
Boner  s  feelings,  when  the  retiriiig 
stag  presented  mily  the  broad  wMts 
surface  tliat  adorned  his  atom  to 
the  disappointed  riflemaiL 


After  devoting  considerable  time 
to  the  ])ur.suit  of  chani<ns  in  the 
nioiuitains  of  Bavaria,  the  details 
oi  which  he  has  given  us  in  another 
Tolnme,  Mr.  Boner  asems  to  hsrs 
made  a  hi^ly  saccessful  foiij 
upon  those  large  and  heavy  beasts 
nt  chase  whicii  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  produce  in  such 
profusion.  Except  in  a  picture  of 
Bnyden»  wksra  as  is  graenlly  rs- 
presented  aa  anljeet  to  considerabis 
annoyance  from  the  attentions  of 
such  dogs  as  C(mld  only  he  imagined 
in  a  dream,  few  of  our  readers  have 
probably  ever  set  eyes  on  a  wild 
Doar.  ifr.  Boner  in  his  first  page 
describes  bim  to  the  life,  and  a  venr 
ugly  customer  he  is — almost  enough 
to  make  a  peaceful  man  shut  up 
the  l)ook,  turn  out  of  the  forest- 
path,  and  tiyiug  back  tumultuously 
to  fats  botsC  omjr  cakiyato  Itaitlur 
acquaintance  with  the  *  swine's 
flesh'  when  broiled,  at  the  close  of 
one  of  those  German  twelve  o'clock 
dinners  which  so  surely  incapaci- 
tates the  guest .  from  any  more 
active  e(ierasetiyio  smoking  dnring 
lbs  rest  of  the  day. 

Tis  a  gallant  brute  nevertheless, 
weigliing,  as  our  autlior  informs  us, 
in  some  of  those  Hessian  forests, 
as  much  as  four  and  four  and  a  half 
bondtedweigbt,  and  IbrmidaUy 
armed  as  be  is,  with  those  shaip 
upward  curving  tasks;  for,  says 
Mr.  Boner, 

Should  he  ha%'e  been  tormented  hy  the 
hunter  and  his  do.'.s,  :uiil  cscai>in<r  ihem 
at  last,  meet  you  upuu  his  way,  I  voald 
•dviw  jmi  to  itep  aside,  «d  lei  him  pMi 
nnquestioned,  for  be  sure  A«  will  not  turn. 
He  will  be  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
vent  his  rage  on  one  of  the  yenut  man ; 
•ad  in  passing  ivilh  a  J«rk  of  Us  hmA, 
will  rip  up  your  ahia  «r  joor  thS^  or 
your  l)ody  Ijefore  you  are  aware.  He  will 
not  stop  for  this,  for  it  ia  his  uanntf  to 
go  straight  on ;  he  therefore  will  asfW 
think  of  turning  bade,  but  he  dashes  ht- 
vard,  let  what  aaj  steod  in  front. 

Some  of  our  brave  Indian  sol- 
diers could  tell  us  a  little  about 
this  straightforward  propensity  of 
the  8iu%  scnifa^  ajier^  of  Liniia?us, 
the  slaugliter  of  which  they  irre- 
Tsrently  term  '  pig-tHekmff*  How, 
iHien  a  man  has  risked'  his  own 
Bade  and  bis  Arab*s  back  in  raeiag 
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ftr  *ini  «|iMi^  onr  «  eoautry  in- 
tflnected  with  nmUahs,  and  as  naid 

•8  a  dinin;];-room  table,  he  mns  a 
good  cliance  of  getting  liisownand 
his  horse's  belly  ripped  up  by  un 
animal  that,  despite  its  sluggish 
aaUiie,  aoemn  under  all  eiieom- 
teiMB  to  die  remarkably  hard, 
game  and  unflinching  to  the  last. 

The  habits  of  the  wild  boar  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  akin  to  those  of 
the  red  deer,  whom  he  so  little  re- 
niaUeainaffiH^andbaan^.  The 
old  boan,  like  the  old  harts,  seem 
to  live  much  by  themselves,  or  at 
least  without  male  companions,  all 
of  whom  they  drive  away  by 
superior  force  and  weight.  The 
real  of  the  heed  eonaort  together 
in  fiunUiea  and  small  communities^ 
and  are  no  less  apprehensive  than 
the  dun-dcor  themselves  of  the 
taint  of  man  s  ])resenee,  which  they 
detect  at  a  great  distance  by  their 
SHHs  of  smelL  Mr.  Boner  eon- 
dudes  his  chapter  on  the  wild 
boar  with  an  account  of  one  who 
stood  at  V)ay  for  a  considerable 
time  with  his  lower  jaw  broken  by 
a  ball, 

Ifts  a  knight  whoae  iword  had  mapped 
alth«hUt| 

nd  waa  eventoallsr  ihot  down*  a 
very  Bsyaid  fiudng  his  foes  to  his 
last  ga^  and  as  his  biographer 

records, 

Baviog  before  uttered  no  complaint,  lo 
he  now  met  his  doom  without  a  cry. 

'From  Jupiter  to  a  bull,'  says 
Thersites.  *a  goodly  trausforma- 
tion]'  Fnm  a  swiue  to  an  eagle, 
say  we,  a  transition  no  less  re- 
markable; and  yet  where  is  the 
man  who  has  ever  handled  a  gun, 
from  Sir  William  Armstrong  him- 
self down  to  the  farmer's  lad 
fric^itening  rooks  off  the  wheat, 
vto  would  not  feel  an  eagle's 
plume  of  his  own  shooting  to  be 
indeed  *  a  feather  in  his  cap  ?' 

It  is  years  ago,  and  yet  it  seems 
but  yesterdav,  that  we  gazed  on  the 

loyai  bird  wheeling  majestiealhrin 
the  bhie  heavens,  scanning  the  hall 

of  Scotland  at  a  glance,  as  it  lay 
spread  out  beneath  him  in  the 
summer  sunshine.  Around  our 
feet  was  the  grey  shingle  and  the 
We  bhiff  grniite,  ana  the  dinf 


precipice,  Offer  whieh  we  might 
look  down  on  pnrple  moor  and 
foaming  torrent,  and  a  black  still 
secret  tarn.  And  hero  were  the 
dark  mountains,  and  there  a  Vdue 
streak  of  L-och  Tay,  and  far  away 
yonder  in  the  horison  green  woooa 
and  yellow  corn-fields  brightening 
the  lands  that  lay  beyond  the 
Higlihiud  line.  Yet  our  eyes  were 
lixed  on  high  in  vain  and  impotent 
longing.  Wlnit  were  we.  a  wretched 
pigmy  with  onr  ndserame  mussle- 
loader,  that  we  should  war  with 
the  monarch  of  the  air?  How  vraa 
a  niggardly  ounce  and  a  half  of 
No.  5,  with  a  draclini  or  so  of 
powder  behind  it,  meant  only  for 
mglorioiia  war  on  ptarmigan  and 
blue  hares,  to  reacn  that  soaring 
object  ])oisiiig  itself  so  steady  ana 
secure,  a  mere  speok  in  the  iiiiuii^ 
of  the  sky  < 

It  is  years  afo,  but  we  can  hear 
his  screaai  still  Alas,  we  have 


never  shot  an  eagle  in  all  onr  life, 

before  nor  since. 

But  what  think  yon  of  a  sports- 
man— a  foreign  sportsman,  too^ 
Count  Arco  oy  name,  who  not 
only  shoots  a  bnce  of  royal  eagleSi 
almost  right  and  left,  so  to  spedc^ 
but  carries  the  Crown  Prince  away 
from  the  eyrie  in  his  hand  1  How 
he  built  himself  a  little  nest  appa- 
rently on  the  ]>attern  of  the  eagle's, 
and  at  a  similar  elevation,  wnioh 
none  bnt  a  Tlyrolese  mountaineer 
could  have  attained  without  wings; 
how  he  watchetl  and  waited  for 
fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  some- 
timee  in  glaring  sunshine,  some- 
times in  pouring  rain,  till  he  had 
bsM^  both  the  old  birds,  and 
could  turn  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  ciipture  of  the  young  Hedge- 
linx  alive  j  how,  ou  the  eighth  day, 
and  not  tdl  then,  he  eonstructed  a 
dangerous  scheme  of  ladders  and 
ropes,  by  which  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  eyrie  in  person,  and  at  a  risk 
which  makes  one  shudder  when 
reading  it,  and  of  which  the  viy- 
iMtff  to  the  title-page  gives  a  faint 
idea,  extracted  and  brought  away 
captive  the  young  bird his  own 
diary  descrinos  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, translated,  we  «'()n(  lu'  le,from 
the  Teutonic,  by  Im  irieud  Mr* 
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Toooriiiiad  Ikk  ii  the  OMMi  iii- 
ttrestiBg  portian  of  the  book.  We 

know  80  little  about  eagles,  we 
who  crawl  here  on  the  snrface  of 
the  earth,  and  Mr.  Boner  tells  us 
just  that  which  ia  must  interesting 
ae  te  their  ibo4  end  hfthita,  and  ell 
eboQt  tbe  Toyel  bird,  that  people 
who  are  not  nafconfiile  leeily  ewe 
to  leani. 

On  the  red-deer  he  is  much  more 
diffuse,  aud  truth  to  tell,  a  little 
tkeeome.  Theedeaoeef  the  dot, 
or  that  series  ef  obecn^ations  br 
which  a  deer's  a^^,  Avei'/ht,  sex,  ana 
size  are  to  he  infallibly  ]>re<licted 
from  its  fmjt-marks,  seems  to  be 
studied  with  extraordinary  minute- 
bjthe  Geman  foresters.  Mr, 
enters  into  these  details  «m 


amfire,  and  tn  .its  to  no  less  than 
.1  (h)zen  oTi.LTavings  of  the  sta;jc'.'j 
treiui,  ill  ditierent  stages  of  his 
tod  condition,  with  a  list  of  the 
eomponiid  Geisian  words  by  which 
these  milks  are  dktinguished.  Li 
ihv  deep,  extensive  fo!*ests  of  rcn- 
tnil  Knro]>e,  the  red-deer  attains  a 
size  and  majesty  of  which  in  our 
island  we  naire  litHe  idea.  Ton 
shall  go  to  the  ^Meest  of  our  deer 
forests  in  the  north,  and  stalk 
many  a  weary  mile,  and  empty 
many  a  flask  of  'mountain  dew,' 
ay,  and  consume  much  patience 
aiul  tobaeeo  bosUtss,  ere  ywi  sue* 
ecod  in  killing  a  ^  royal  luurtf  that 
is  to  say,  a  stag  of  twelve  points, 
the  three  topnjost  of  which  mast 
form  a  *cup'  un  either  antler. 
(Such  at  least  is  the  conformation 
tiutt  gives  a  light  to  the  regal  title 
in  liar  and  on  Dee-side ;  also,  if 
we  mistake  not,  in  AthoU,  *and 
down  by  the  Garry but  in  Grer- 
many  it  is  no  uncommon  feat  to 
bring  home  a  head  of  fourteen, 
dxtesn,  or  even  eighteen  points, 
and  some  magnificent  antlers  are 
still  preserved,  ean  yins  as  many  as 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four.  The 
weight  of  the  animal  is  usually 
proportioned  to  the  splendour  of 
jUs  eoronet,  and  Mr.  Boner  infbnns 
ns  of  a  stag  sliot  in  Baaoov,  in 
1^2,  by  Maximilian  von  Lichtcn- 
stein,  wliich  weighed  (we  presume 
before  it  was  *  cleaned  '}  seven  hun- 
dred weight  ninety-five  pouuds ; 
i723,OinmtStoIbeif  ~ 


one  nesr  Agneedorf ,  weighmfr  nne 

hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Tliink 
of  the  noble  l>eas(t  nil»V>incj  that 
;4lorious  head  (»f  his  ac:ainst  an  old 
oak-tree!  Upwind  of  you,  and  a 
hundred  yards  off,  point-blank— 
rm,  are  eonched  among  the  iady- 
fcm,  all  unseen,  vnih  a  rest  for 
your  barrel  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
sycamon",  and  throuirh  the  still- 
ness of  the  im}>enetiabie  woodland, 

The  l>eating  of  your  o»  n  lieait 
la  »il  tbc  sound  you  hear  ; 

you  are  actually  obli^d  to  pause 
and  comi>ose  yourself,  for  your 
whole  frame  is  shaking  with  excite- 
ment, and  you  are  aware  it  is  no 
nee  'dnnHng  n  bead  *  till  yon  are 
cool  yaa  ham  stneKed  jenr  nfle 
till  you  know  her  t4?mper  and 
peculiarities  as  well  as  your  wife's 
—  she  always  throws  a  hair's- 
breadth  to  the  right,  and  you  allow 
aeeotdingly  —  slowly  the  finger 
presses  the  trigger,  not  with  a  jerk 
or  tuGT,  but  a  steady  continuous 
pull.  TIrtc  is  a  dull,  dead  (/indj 
for  you  scaix^ly  hear  the  weli- 
"  known  crack  of  yoor  rifle— thwnil 
of  white  eaiioke  ding  ahent  the 
brandies  overhead — any  number  of 
legs  seem  to  be  kicking  and  widrl- 
ing  yonder  in  the  au^  aud — ^tm 
have  got  /urn  at  l<i6l  / 

lo  trumphet  Hie  oigar  wHii 
which  you  celebrate  your  victory 
wraps  you  in  Elysium,  and  when 
the  stately  li;nn)<-li  lias  been  carved, 
and  the  stou])  nl  red  wine  is  tra- 
velling round  the  board,  you  detail 
to  yomr  spplanding  guests,  net 
without  exaggeration,  the  downlhH 
of  the  deer,  and  ei\joy  once  more  a 
triumph  almost  eqnal  to  the  mn- 

ment  of  success. 

But  shooting,  with  all  it^  attrao- 
tions^  is  a'shott-lited  enjoj  inurf, 
It  is  even  difficolt  to  detenoaine  at 

what  moment  of  that  sport  our 
pleasure  is  greatest.  Far  different 
IS  the  charm  of  'the  noble  science.* 
Protracted,  continuous,  and  ever 
ineroadng  in  iiilwurti,  ts  the  m* 
velry  of  the  chaaSi  Anm  the  fiiet 
whimper  of  the  questing  hound 
announeinsr  the  presence  of  his 
gjiine,  to  tlie  sonon>us  bay,  or  wor- 
rying growl  that  heralds  its  de- 
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Vidl  ti»  twCft  mHffBMHli:  ttid 

of  your  cajorer  hona^  tre  1m  settles 

down  to  his  stride  m  real  earnest, 
to  the  hist  stni'2:?lc  of  the  i^imxc 
but  exhausted  auimal,  never  iia^- 
ging  in  Wm  mSumom  t»  tmSk 
the  pack,  every  momiBt  In  one  of 
trimiipbaiit  activity,  combined  ad- 
dre«>!,  and  sncce.s8ful  skill.  Quoth 
the  inimitiible  Jorrocks—'  I  love 
the  very  mud  on  my  top-boots,  and 
ikm  aaeU  «f  the  Mning  hWf 
And  every  man  whose  liesrt  is 
T^ifh/'m  the  cliMs^JaiiywseiMfelsr 
what  he  means. 

It  is  a  strange  infatuation  })er- 
haps,  and  an  iuexpiicabiej  one, 
—eoniir,  we  repeat,  tiMt  wiil  Mi 
bsermsljniiiy  yet  to  its  charm  for 
a  lar^p  proportion  of  our  friends  in 
every  [»art  of  England,  the  sporting 
column  of  any  morning  paper  dur- 
ing the  hrst  week  iu  November. 

mSI  *  mmA^m^  *' 

win  DSHr  BwBQHIW  WI|]ieB& 

Happiiy,  there  are  plenty  ef 
ipnunmers  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  ])artaking  of  all 
sports  ami  piustiines.  We  say, 
happily y  for  we  believe  the  grum- 
Mira,«sabody,  to  betlMmnd 
spice  that  preserve  most  earthly 
matters  from  putrefaction  and  de- 
cay, a  .seasoning  that  we  are  never 
likeiy  ttj  be  T^ithout.  Now  the 
grumblers  are  continually  oom- 
vlahdsg  tbit  tMr  mt,  m  fox* 
LuntiBg  eoimtrics,  is  luM  Mid  xok- 
interesting,  that  the  runs  are  all 
the  same  line,  with  the  same  vicis- 
atndes,  the  old  story  over  and  over 
i^^ain — that  thev  know  the  fords, 
£e  gaps,  the  bndie-RMMls,  and  the 
liatid-gates^elwMch  knowledge,  m- 
dee<l,  they  are  careful  to  avail  them- 
selves, and  that  they  want  .some- 
tiling  si^irit-stirring  and  exciting, 
in  '  iresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Wdl,tlwrei8  »distri0istiUkft 
in  England,  over  widdk  the  noUesI 
of  all  field  -sport^^  may  yet  be  en- 
joyed in  ils  ]»ri.stine  freedom  and 
integrity — wild  as  in  the  reigii  of 
Charles  Stuart,  or  good  Queen  Bew, 
«e  the  inkl  led-deer  to-daj,  ui 
Bmw  flMdHurongh  North  Devon ; 
'BOf,  though  rivilization  and  farm- 
ing have  gradually  hemmed  him 
in  to  an  area  of  comparatively  but 
few  square  niki,  has  the  monvA 
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el  %M  waete  lost  one  iota  of  hie 
tamdeei  desbe  lor  freedom,  aad 

his  wary  apprehension  of  man. 
In  a  bo(»k  called  S(At%  on  Choie 
oj'thti  Wild  Rid  Dcf-r  iaUit'  (Jnunfief 
of  DeiHju  aiid  tSi/imr^t^  of  which 
every  jkage  eflMe  %  gLimpee  at  the 
free  moonaad  scenery,  aiM  breathes 
the  freshness  of  the  keen  mooriand 
air,  an  author  who  is,  in  the  very 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  sports- 
man,^ has  shown  us  what  wild 
hvnttiig  em  be,  eifon  In  the  nine* 
tcenth  centory,  and  takes  tie  op 
behind  him  to  gallop  over  those 
boundless  ino43rs  with  an  energy  of 
language  and  force  of  illustration 
that  eau  ouly  be  accomplished  by 
a  writer  whoee  wIm^  heart  ia  in 
the  Bul)ject  he  describes*  Charlea 
Palk  Collyns,  of  Dulverton,  sur- 
geon, as  he  writes  him.self  in  his 
title-page,  must  be  a  man  of  mature 
age,  having  hunted,  as  he  statcj»  in 
wm  pNiMse,  *with  the  stag-howida 
•for  forty-six  years,  aad  having 
regularly  noted  the  chases  which 
have  occurred  from  i8i6  down  to 
the  present  time.* 

He  will  excuse  us  for  remarking 
that,  aa  te  aa  inniting  is  eoB- 
eeraed,  Ida  leisure  luus  not  been 
thrown  away.  He  has  evidently 
studied  the  science  all  these  years 
as  a  *  labour  of  love,'  and  there  are 
some  portions  of  Ids  b<iok  that 
ranind  na  of  Hr.  Kin^^le/s  WwUr 
Qwrdtn;  to  oar  mind,  the  best 
paper  on  sporting  that  has  ever 

been  written. 

The  forest  of  Exmoor,  still  the 
stronghold  of  the  only  wild  red 
deer leftaooth  ef  the  Tweed,  waa 

ariginally  a  n>3Fal  forest,  and  as 
anch  Htiictly  preserved  by  William 
the  CoiKiuiTor;  but  in  1818,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  having  been  passed 
enabling  the  Crown  to  sell,  the 
whole  district  was  purchased  bj 
the  late  John  Knight,  If.]^ 
at  a  price  wliich,  to  all  apjiearanoi^ 
must  have  formed  a  somewhat  nn- 
prohtabie  investment.  With  this 
tnnaaetion,  hotrerer,  we  havte  no- 
thing to  do,  save  as  jGur  as  itaftoted 
the  dun  deniaens  of  the  moor- 
land. These  were  gnw^lually  driven 
inwards  to  the  wildest  jxirtion  of 
the  moor,  as  its  area  was  narrowed 
mm  and  aian  byculttvation,  till 
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at  length,  thm  was  hut  »  renr 
Bmall  portion  of  its  surface  Kit 
on  which  the  stag-hunter  could  be 
certain  of  e.scai»ii)g  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  '  blank  day.'  From  a 
variety  of  cau6e.s  also,  poaching 
incToaoed  alarmingly,  ana  many  m 
fine  hart  sobbed  hia  life  out  on  th« 
heather  through  a  gun-shot  wounds 
instead  of  dying  what  may  be 
termed  a  nalfmil  death,  before 
liouudb.  In  1825.  the  original 
pack  of  atag^houiaB,  which  had 
Men  establiahed  for  more  than  a 
eentur}%  was  unfortunately  broken 
and  the  sport  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  very  nearly  breathed 
its  last.  In  fact,  it  must  have  done 
•0^  had  it  not  oeen  lor  the  libe- 
xmf  of  one  or  two  coontnr  gentle- 
men,  whom  he  honourably  men- 
tions, and  the  exertions  of  our 
author  himself,  lieiir  his  lament 
on  the  departure  of  his  deep- 
mouthed  fafonntea  No  doubt  he 
had  ridden  every  tuni  with  them, 
whilst  his  horse  laated,  throQ(^ 
many  a  gallant  run. 

A  nobler  pack  of  hounds  no  man  ever 
law.  Th«7  had  been  in  Uie  oounijr  for 
yews,  aad  hid  btea  teed  irfynheatM* 
oare  for  the  anatai  fmptm,U  olit* 

hnnting. 

What  the  exact  ori^  of  this  breed  of 
hoaadi  wta,  I  an  aatUt  to  Mo  with 
aooanoT*     The  blood-hooad  tad  old 

southern  hound,  however,  were  beyoad 
doubt  amongst  the  ancestorn  of  the  pack, 
which  when  sold  (as  before  mentioned) 
conmated  of  about  thirty  eooplii.  la 
height  the  hounds  were  about  twenty-six 
to  twenty-eight  inches — colour  generally 
harc-pied,  yellow,  yellow  and  white,  or 
badger-pied,  wHh  losf  eon,  deep  — 
large  throats,  and  deep  chests.  In  tongoo 
they  were  perfect ;  and  when  hunting  in 
the  water,  or  on  hait-Hceut,  or  baying  a 
doer,  ih»j  might  he  heard  at  aa  IniMMia 
diataaee.  Biia  when  mnninf  at  wpttd 
they  always  gave  plenty  of  t-mgue  ;  and 
their  great  size  enabled  them  to  cn>Hn  the 
long  heather  and  rough  hetigy  ptiaturage 
of  the  forest  without  eflbrt  or  difficulty. 
*  *  *  Alas  :  that  these  hounds  should 
now  be  cuiisiLrne<l  to  the  keniu-l  of  a 
German  baron,  where,  I  believe,  they  still 
hunt  their  old  qaarry,  the  deer,  er  the 
fiercer  pBM^  the  wUd'boar  ;  but  the  hills 
and  woods  of  Devon  and  Somerset  will 
never  again  ring  to  the  melody  of  such  a 
paekri 

We  cannot  hot  coincide  ia  our 


•nliiof^fl  regret  that  aonoUe  a  pack 
of  Btaghouuds  should  have  oeen 

permitted  to  leave  the  rovmtry. 
All  sportsmen  arc  aware  «)f  the 
advantage  of  timr  in  increasing  the 
ethciency  of  a  keuuel  by  judicious 
drafting  and  bleeding;  nor  ena 
it  he  too  strongly  impressed  tipoaL 
a  Tlunt,  that  when  they  have  snc- 
cecdcd  in  establishing  a  really  good 
pack  of  hounds,  they  should  endea- 
vour, at  any  sacrifice,  to  retain, 
that  pack  aa  long  aa  their  coamtnr 
continues  to  be  hnnted  at  alL 
Little  does  many  a  hard  rider 
think,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of 
one  of  those  rattling  bursts  over 
the  opeu  that  make  hia  blood 
eoone  thvovgh  hia  veins  like  wim, 
how  much  pains  and  knowledge 
and  experience  has  been  lavished 
on  the  process  of  which  he  is 
enjoying  the  results.  How  many 
a  moruing's  consultation  in  the 
kennel,  hew  many  n  day's  patiemM 
in  the  woodknd,  must  be  consumcMl 
to  organize  that  combination  of 
speed,  sagacity,  harmony,  mettle, 
and  nmtual  dependence,  which  is 
fleeting  away  yonder  before  him, 
like  m  wisp  off  wikMbwi  en  tha 
wia^ 

^fr.  OolUnis  is5  evidently  ina- 
l)rcssed  with  the  truth  of  tlriji 
position;  but  in  accordance  with 
nis  own  west-country  proverb,  that 
it  is  *  no  use  to  cry  over  ppilt  milk,* 
he  dismissea  the  subject  with  m 
capital  engraving  of  a  couple  of 
stately  stag-hounds  of  *  the  old 
pack,'  and  proceeds  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  their  noble  qwurry,  uie  deer* 

like  his  (Serman  fellow-crafta* 
man,  a  west-country  foresterstuHies 
keenly  the  slot,  or  footmarks  of  his 
game.  The  Scottish  Highlander, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  ex- 
amine the  animal  with  his  own 
eyes,  throu^  his  'fti^eeker,*  at 
he  calls  a  telescope  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  rugged  iiatui-o  of 
his  ground  to  creep  serpent-wise 
to  within  seeing  distance  of  a  hart 
before  he  givea  an  opinion  aa  to 
ita  weight  and  classifici^;  bat 
in  a  comparatively  open  country 
like  Exmoor  or  North  Devon  this 
is  of  course  imi)racticable,  and  the 
slot  becomes  a  most  important 
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Finding  ihc  JStag, 


iBitav^  the  wybeMon  ladetei]^ 
daidof  thedieMu 

In  Devon  mnd  ScomimI  the  OMiIe  <e« 

is  still  called  for  the  first  year  a  calf ;  ill 
the  second  year  he  is  termed  a  knobber, 
or  kaobbler,  or  bracket;  in  the  third 
jwar  e  spure,  or  pricket ;  ia  tiie  fevrtk 
JWr  a  staggart ;  in  tlie  fifth,  a  sta^  or 
vanaatablc  deer  ;  and  ai  and  after  inz 
a  stag,  or  hart. 

Now,  all  these  yearly  sta^'es  of 
iucreuiiing  size  and  weight  are  to 
be  distinctly  trac^  on  the  slot; 
and  although  the  Korth  Devon 

*  harbourer*  does  not  aflfoct  to  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  a  stag  to 
within  fiftt'on  pounds  by  the  size 
and  apoeaiauce  of  his  footmarks, 
m  Ib  the  boest  of  the  German 
ioieiter,  he  can  assume  the  age  and 
size  of  the  animal  from  the  track 
it  leaves  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
guard  against  disappointment  to 
his  emuioyers.  Ana  now  we  mu^t 
tnote  Mr.  GUlyiis  le  to  the  duties 
cs  this  very  important  f  onetioiuury 
on  a  fine  summer's  morning  amongst 
the  sunny  hills  that  look  down  on 
thcBristoI  Channi'l : — 

*  Well,  now,'  says  Farmer  R  ,  as 

be  comes  to  Uiis  page,  '  surely  the  Doctor 
li  not  goiBg  to  ttU  vs  what  *•  harbouring" 
28  and  what  "  tufting"  means.  We  know 
all  about  these  matters  down  here  in  the 
-west.'  True,  my  good  friend;  but  I 
write  tlMse  pages  fir  ike  tmellt  of  tbeie 
who  know  not  the  west,  and  have  never 
enjoyed  the  sport,  though  I  hope  they 
may  all  live  to  do  so.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  ia  many  a  good  man  and  true,  who 
keeps  his  horsei  at  Mdtoo,  and  rides  in 
the  first  flight  across  the  'shirts,'  and 
who  has  seen  as  many  foxcH  killed  as  you 
or  I  have,  who  would  be  uocommuuly 
pualed  if  ho  had  to  poM  aa  fmrmiiwrtiini 
in  the  duties  of  the  '  barbourer,'  or  were 
required  to  explain  the  myrtorioo  of 

*  lulling.'       ♦       •  ♦ 

Lotas  iz  as  a  date  the  90th  of  Aigml 
~  time,  4.30  a.m. — ■oine^  outside  the 
lavely  cottage  of  James  Blackmore, 
planted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  deep 
HaddoB  wooda  Vhe  door  opens,  and 
iblih  hi  the  drizzly  rain  stalks  the  best 
and  most  enthusiastic  of  hia  class  and 
calling.  We  will  pass  over  the  four  or 
£▼0  dreary  miles  which  lie  between  the 
•ot  tad  tiMoeoao  of  the  morning's  hkboviy 
and  again  take  up  our  friend  as  he  peers 
cautiously  through  the  hedge  of  the  large 
turnip-iicld  which  lies  between  the  road 
•ad  wood.  He  tnas  sway  sftar  stikl 


sorvtfaj*  Thsra  art  aose  of  tho  browa* 
SOatod  hnd  to  be  seen  in  that  favourite 

feeding-place.    Onwanl  he  goes  down  the 
lan^  and  carefully  examines  the  field  of 
oats,  whkk  ho  knows  to  bo  tho  ftivomrite 
pasture  of  the  deer.    Agaiaho  is  doomod 
to  disappointtiieut  ;  and  after  marking 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blowi^ 
and  finding  that  tho  wind  is  fall  in  hhl 
&oe,  and  therefoie  blows /rem  the  covert^ 
he  Hteals  into  the  oat-field,  and  down  he 
goes  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  towards  the 
wood,  his  eyes  bent  steadtastly  on  the 
ground.   He  knowsi  thoegh  ho  has  never 
read  the  Art  of  Vencrie,  that  'the  hart 
hath  a  propertie  that  if  he  goe  to  feed  in 
a  yong  spring  or  coppes,  he  goeth  iirst 
to  sooks  ttrii  winds,  that  ho  may  fiado  if 
thoro  ho  aiQr  person  in  the  coppes  whidl 
may  interruiit  him,'  and  that  it  is  es- 
sential he  should  go  up  wind,  when  en- 
gaged in  dioeofering  the  whorsshonti  of  a 
deer,    •    ♦    ♦    Suddenly  tho  harbourer 
stops.    There  is  a  leaf  bent,  a  blade  of 
gi-ass  turned,  or  some  sign  which  the 
adept  in  wcKxl-craft  can  interpret,  hot 
which  to  the  senses  of  the  uuinitlatod 
would  be  a  closed  book.    He  looks  care- 
fully at  the  oat-htalks  near.    From  two 
or  three  the  ear  ia  gone — bitten  off,  and 
TCOintlj :  thai  to  JWt  ojfo  lo  olstr,  bat  ao| 
by  the  animal  of  which  hs  ii  ia  oearch. 
Those  ears  were  bitten  of  by  a  hind,  and 
not  by  a  stag;  for  Jem  knows  well  by 
long  experioBoo  that  a  ilof  didatOy  hitos 
off  but  half  the  ear,  or  even  less,  whilo 
the  hind  takes  the  whole  ♦  ♦  •  he  knows, 
too,  that  a  stag  never  takes  more  than 
one  bite  at  a  turnip,  and  that  in  00  doiag 
he  pulls  up  the  root,  and  throws  it  ovfV 
his  head  :  whil.;  tho  hind  will  take  two 
or  three  bites  at  the  same  root,  if  it 
remain  firm  in  the  ground,  before  she 
leaves  it  and  pssois  oa  to  auothor* 
Onward  goes  Jem,  and  lo  !  arowof  turnips, 
recently  rooted  up,  and  that  beyond  all 
doubt  by  a  male  deer.     But  was  it  a 
*  wanaalabV  stig  that  did  tho  Bdsohlift 
jkgiin  he  consults  the  ground,  carefully, 
anxiously  trying  to  got  the  print  of  the 
hoof  well  defined.  •  *  •  Suddenly  he 
otepo.  He  hss  fomd  what  ho  wanted, 
in  a  soft  piece  of  gronnd,  the  rounded 
track,  the  blunted  toe-point,  the  wide- 
spread mark,  the  fresh  *slot^'  in  shorty  of 
a  stag  (messoring  good  two  inehoi  at  "Uie 
bosi) ;  1^,  and  one,  too,  that  will  make 
many  a  proud  lleod  iob  this  day  MPS  he 
turns  to  bay. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself 
that  the  stately  epicure  who  has 
done  all  this  nii^^chii  f  to  «)at-8talks 
and  tumip-lield,  is  '  luirboured,'  or 

eondiid  m  hie  aiotiiiiiff s  repoes^ 
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taken  witli  dhinial  rof^larity  after 
his  lilt tniui^'.s  feed,  ui  the  adjoining 
c«)[iihce,  our  friend  Jem  reports 
hiiuself  fortliwith  to  the  master  of 
th« ifeilfiimiBdt:  bwiiugwHfc  lum, 
as  his  credentials,  a  piece  of  square 
tnrf  on  wliich  he  has  found  the 
luiprea.sion  of  his  quarry's  hoof,  and 
which  he  lias  cut  away  and  lifted 
lor  the  pui'pusse.  We  cau  imagine 
to&*a  own  self^mtiilalioiia  and  tha 
aoifdialifcj  cf  Ilia  itMptioa. 

Now,  for  many  reasons  it  has 
l<tug  l»e<'!i  .1  wholesome  practice  in 
l:lxiiK)i*r  an<l  the  adjacent  districts, 
to  refrain  from  drawing  holding 
aovarts  with  an  entire  padi:  oi 
koondbl  Deer  are  somewhat  gre- 
garious :  an  old  sta.i,'  has  all  the 
cunnin-^  of  th»'  fatlirr  nf  cloven- 
feet  himself,  iiu  will  |nu>li  a  hind 
or  weaker  hart  out  of  its  hur,  and 
lying  iffwu  tfaereiB,  fotea  tlM  oiit> 
going  tenant  to  oecome  an  nn- 
willing  substitute  and  a  vicarious 
prey.  Also  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
•ubvernive  of  discipline  in  the  pack, 
Unit  there  should  be  several  scents 
«l  the  same  nature,  crossing  and 
le-craalngeaeh  other  with  puzzl^ 
intricacy  ;  and  one  of  the  hr^it  con- 
ditions of  a  rutf  is,  that  hounds 
should  settle  well  together,  and  if 
poanbte,  simnltaneously  on  the 
aame  quarry.  Tharefore,  whan  the 
anct  wheraabaola  has  been  ascer- 
tained of  a  irarrantahk  deer — that 
is  to  siiy,  of  one  whose  ai^e  and 
weight  warrant  the  assuiuption 
that  he  will  be  caught,  and  that  he 
ia  worth  the  eatehing^it  is  the 
cnstom  to  select  a  couple  or  so  of 
the  oldest  and  steadiest  hounds 
with  which  to  iiiakego<Ki  the  rej>ort 
of  the  '  hai  buurer,'  and  to  drive 
Ihe  quarry  from  the  thicket  into 
the  open.  The  ^tuftan,*  aa  thaaa 
are  eaUad,  soon  aoomre  extra- 
ordinary saLfacity,  nnd  aro  not  to 
be  diverted  iVoni  their  business  by 
any  amount  of  risk,  or  even  by  an 
orer^abttndanee  of  that  *  subtle 
essence,*  which  is  the  delight  of 
their  nostrils,  the  scent  of  their 
r^P'rial  i»rey.  Warily  though 
speedily,  and  with  tien-e  energy, 
tuey  track  the  noble  beast  thi  ou^di 
all  hit '  donUea*  and  windings,  till 
1*  langth  they  drm  him  to  the 
•dga  of  tha  eoftrt;  and  with  aa 


elastic  bound  that  seems  less  the 
restdt  of  effort  than  volition,  he 
cnu  rgcs  in  iiis  strength  and  l.t-aiity, 
iu  ail  tlic  pridu  of  his  j^rcdcuce,  ou 
tha  open  moor* 

One  instant  he  stops.  One  !»• 
stall t  stands  erect  and  motionlew, 
snuttinLT  tlie  keen  in<'<trlan<i  air  with 
his  dainty  nostrils  ;  then  bre^iks 
into  a  darting  trot,  which,  throwing 
hia  antlaw  back,  he  aoon  eichaagea 
fur  a  long,  easy,  sprin^ng  gallop; 
and  so  sets  his  head  straight  for  the 
horizon  ;  and  ere  you  have  drawn 
your  girths  a  hi»le  tighter,  and 
thrown  away  the  end  oi  your  cigar, 
haiagonal 

And  over  what  sort  ol  aaantnrt 
asks  the  newcomer,  whom  Mr. 
Coliyns,  like  a  second  Orpheus,  has 
wiled  into  Kxmoor  with  iiis  seduc- 
tive periods, — Over  what  sort  of 
conmtry  as  I  to  follow  a  chaaa 
which  by  his  own  account  uMiy  ba 
prolonged  to  tv.enty,  thirty,  nay, 
even  forty  miles  on  a  stretch  i  Ac- 
cording to  t>ur  author,  it  seems  a 
hue  open  galloping  sort  of  countiy 
enough,  but  one  in  which  the 
mortsnuin  should  keep  'an  eye 
forward,'  and  *  a  good  hold  of  his 
horse's  head.'  As  the  late  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith  said  of  Leicester- 
shire, that  there  was  no  fence  iu  it 
whida  eonld  not  be  fgp^  over  wUkm 
fall,  so  Mr.  Frederic  Kaigfat^  a 
well  known  West  country  sports- 
man, says  of  Exmoor,  that  there 
arc  no  bogs  iu  it,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  here  and  there  jou  may 
come  Viamft  place  ;  kbA  tbne  aon 
places,  if  galloped  mto  nnawan^ 
are  as  pretty  a  c^taijitg  aa  you  €tm 
desire  to  meet  with. 

Horses  bred  in  the  counti-y  show 
itiaordinary  sagacity  both  in 
avoiding  the  danger,  and  in  saving 
themselves  when  engulfed;  bat  a 
stranger,  however  good  a  hunter 
he  may  be,  gets  frightened,  strag- 
gles, and  is  soon  hopelessly  and 
helplessly  in,  up  to  his  ti^  We 
have  onrsehresy  m  years  long  past^ 
seen  more  than  one  stirring  galkqp 
over  an  oj^en  moorland  country 
near  Kinross  in  Scotland,  wild  as 
the  desert,  and  Ctin;yiug  a  bceut 
that  it  doea  ua  good  to  think  ol 
There  the  bogs  were 
nd  aradad,  whikt  tha 
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anconveuieoce  of  occasionally  di- 
verging from  the  line  of  bouuds 
WMB  aiupiy  utaued  for  by  the  plea- 
mmf  at  wmng  tham  flreain  aw»y 
without  interruption,  and  galloping 
after  them  knee-deep  in  heather 
every  stride.  The  surfiice  of  Ex- 
moor  seems  to  be  of  a  kindred 
nature,  and  it  is  ea^  to  imagiue 
with  what  speed  hoandi  most  race 
fjrer  such  a  coa]itx9[,  especaftUj 
when  in  oii.ise  of  jui  animal  leaving 
so  poweriul  a  scent  as  that  of  the 
jed  deer.  Up  wiml  or  down,  in 
.almofit  all  weathers,  and  over  nearly 
erery  kind  of  soii,  the  stag-hound 
can  run  his  game  at  a  pace  with 
"which  no  iiorses  could  contend, 
were  it  not  for  the  frequent  ]»ausL's 
4jcca.si.>ned  by  the  amj^ihihious 
liabits  peciiSar  to  the  deer. 

And  hem  w«  cqbm  to  the  grest 
vauA  of  controversy  between  the 
followers  of  the  fox  and  the  stag, 
the  former  contending  tliat  when 
they  dtt  itave  a  run  it  id  a  hue  daah- 
gallop,  straight  away,  wHIi  no 
lemre  Ibr  deliberation ;  and  that 
even  if  a  check  dofs  take  place,  the 
sagacity  of  the  hound  or  the  skill 
of  the  Imntsuian  hita  off  the  line 
a^iu  almost  instantaneously,  and 
tSire  is  no  intenreniug  time  for  the 
liniba  to  stiJOTen  or  the  hlmd,  to 
cool  ;  while  the  hitter  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  argue  that 
the  .^ui»eriur  size  and  speed  of  their 
quarry,  with  the  ravisiuug  sccut  he 
Smna  on  his  track,  woud  make 
their  work  so  severe  and  cxliaas- 
tive^  that  were  it  not  for  Jiis  predi- 
lection for  water,  no  horses  foaled 
would  be  able  to  earrv  tlunr  riders 
through  a  run.  i^ven  bport  has  its 

own  riMWBtwrMtlo  ftBatorea.  To 
oor  &n47,  the  deer '  taking  eoiT  (bgr 

which  expression,  strangely  enough , 
is  understood  the  aniniars  immer- 
sion in  wuter  ,  should  Ije  one  of  the 
most  iuterestiug  events  of  the 
«faase! 

We  will  snppoM  yon  have  been 

going  for  some  five- and -twenty 
minutes  or  so  witliout  a  check. 
The  turns  have  been  in  your  favour, 
your  horse  is  galloping  on  steadily 
and  well,'  tdlnabiy  freah  still; 
nererthelesa,  you  feel  that  a  halt, 
if  only  for  two  or  throe  minutes, 
vouid  be  no  inconiucUtfahie  booiu 


The  hounds  have  just  dis;ip])eared 
over  the  rugged  brow  uf  one  of 
thoise  brown  acclivities  which  rise 
in  OTwt'ffnom  mirrciiiifln  liko  tho 
wavia  of  a  heather  sea;  thej 
seemed  to  dasli  forward  with  re- 
newtMl  energy,  a.s  though  their 
game  wei*e  already  in  view.  As 
you  shoot  over  the  crest  of  the  hiU, 
preparing  Ibr  a  k>iig  and  judicious 
|wU  in  your  deaeent,  what  a  nohk 
scene  arrests  your  inthogBH^f 
deil  Ixlow. 

A  streamlet  from  the  hills  has 
•  here  swelled  into  a  shallow  river ; 
and  up  to  his  cheat  in  water,  with 
his  back  against  a  rock,  like  Fitz- 
James,  you  discern  the  gnieeful 
outline  of  tlie  deer,  nodding  his 
head,  up  and  down  as  he  raises  aud 
hmmm  hia  natural  weapons  with 
the^pfaetieed  skill  of  a  professor  in 
the  art  of  self-defence.  Your  1% 
vourites  are  baying  round  him 
deep,  musical  and  defiant  ;  but  the 
craitv  uuarry  has  selected  a  soot 
In  wniefa  he  can  wad^  whilst  Im 
enemies  must  swim.  It  is  a  heMh- 
tiful  sight !  lie  looks  such  a  ge»- 
tleinan^  there  at  bay,  with  his 
stately  presem  e  and  his  lofty  erest, 
aud  his  full  diuk  eye.  wiuch,  even 
in  the  midatol  strife,  uaa  never  loit 
its  deep,  ino1anf.holy,  and  leisotKvo 
glance. 

Strange  thoughts  and  memories 
sweeit  athwail  your  brain,  f< ►reign 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  and  ail  un- 
oonnseted  iHth  the  vpoti  in  hanc^ 
hat  the  gisnfting  sunshine,  and  the 
sparkling  water,  and  the  fierce,  red- 
eyed,  eruwtling,  splashing  hounds, 
soon  recal  you  to  yourself.  There 
is  Uij  time  for  '  mooning '  aud 
gathering  your  horse's  Mdle :  yon 
prepare  to  act  your  part 

When  a  deer  is  thus  '  set-up,'  as 
it  is  termed,  it  depends  upon  the 
stiite  of  exhaustion  to  vvhieh  he  has 
been  reduced,  whether  he  remains 
to  a  eonsidmbis  pniod  in  the 
water,  or, '  breakiiig  soil*  at  ones  on 
your  approach,  scour  over  tlie  moor 
agivin,  refreshed  and  inviirnrated 
by  ids  bath.  In  the  latter  ciii>e,  the 
pace  is  of  course  hrst-rate,  and  the 
quarry  is  compiled  to  put  forth  its 
ntmost  powers  to  escape  from  the 
pursuers  at  its  very  haunches,  bo 
the  joyous  chase  ^eeds  on»  Heetr 
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ing  like  a  dream,  over  every  variety 
of  country  aiui  through  every  kind 
of  scene.  Nt»w  yuu  are  crossing 
an  enclosed  and  cultivated  district, 
where  niq>ing  fences  must  be 
bimvely  enoooiitend,  or  where  you 
must  turn  occasionally  aside  to 
spare  the  late  and  scanty  harvest, 
not  yet  reaped  or  gatliered  in. 
Anon  you  are  threading  some 
wooded  dell  where  noble  trees, 
black  with  their  summer  foliafe^ 
screen  you  from  the  fierce  afternoon 
sun,  and  the  luxuriant  tangled 
copsewood  re-echoes  tiie  increasing  • 
mniic  of  the  hoimd&  Rife  and 
eoiciting — ay,  and  humorous — have 
been  the  vicissitudee^  of  the  chase. 
A  fell  at  the  draw-rails  out  r>f  the 
last  farmyard;  B  never  ^'ot  over 
the  awkwaixi  bank  into  Duivcrton 
Dingle ;  0  lot*  Ilk  bridle  and  aU 
annexed  to  it  in  a  bo^  on  Exmoor, 
and  is  even  now  finishing  a  long 
stern  chase,  )f07i  jymihm  (rquify  in 
his  bunts.  The  rest  of  the  alpha- 
bet, down  to  X,  Y,  and  Z,  have 
stopped  tlieir  honee  at  diferont 
stages  of  the  run.  The  sun  gets 
lower — that  which  was  this  morn- 
ing MM  elastic  gallop,  both  in 
hounds  and  horses,  has  dcf^enerated 
into  a  lurching,  lobbing,  and  labo- 
rious crawL  We  ritU  Tsrj  fasL 
though  we  progress  verv  slow,  ana 
yet  to  all  appeanuee  the  chase  is 
not  near  over  yet. 

Once  more  \ve  mount  a  steep 
and  rugged  incline — once  more  we 
emoge  upon  the  open  moor,  and 
oatch  the  cool  welcome  breezes  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  Reader,  have 
you  ever  watched  hounds  running 
steadily  and  determinedly  for  blood 
at  the  dose  of  a  chase  \  There  is 
a  qnieti  relentless^  nndsviating  per- 
severance about  tbsm,  that  bodes 
no  good  to  their  prey.  Stringing, 
over  the  moor,  the  staghounds  are 
tnckiug  theii'  quarrv  with  the  steru 
wtamty  of  Fate.  The  poor  horse 
beneath  us  has  arrired  at  a  state  of 
considerate  helplessness  and  dis- 
comfiture. It  is  a  Question  whe- 
ther he  will  go  much  farther.  If 
that  long  regular  canter  once  re- 
Ispses  to  a  trot ;  we  know  too  well 
from  certain  previous  experience 
how  it  will  end.  We  begin  to  wish 
the  run  was  over;  so  doss  our 


reader,  probably,  by  this  tiniei.  XiSt 
us  finish  it  out  of  hand. 

Cooler  and  fresher  the  breeze 
plays  on  oar  cheek.  Light  misty 
douds  ahead  denote  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  the  sea.  Slnigfat  as 
a  line  the  hounds  strain  eagerly 
forward,  heads  up,  sterns  down, 
tierce,  pitiless,  and  frantic  for 
blooa.  Now  they  disappear  one 
after  another  over  yonder  ledge ; 
ere  this  they  must  be  round  him 
on  the  beach  below.  We  cannot 
])aint  a  finish  like  Mr.  CoUynaw 
Hark  to  his  '  who— whoop  T 

Nor  are  wc  mistakeu,  for  as  we  ttirn 
into  one  cf  the  steep  patba  of  (ileiilhoiae 
overhanging  Uke  channel,  we  aaa  below 
it  oar  quarry,  dri|i|iisg  ttom  bis  veoMt 
h.itli.  stuudin'::  jirmidly  on  a  rock  sur- 
r  iumlcd  by  the  flowing  tide,  and  watching 
bis  puntuers  witlx  anxious  eyes.  The 
bMMi  key  bin  fioei  the  lead ;  oae  ad- 
veatirer  from  the  pack  takes  the  water, 
and  already  is  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  deer  fttaods.  Poor  victim  1 
Sosiee  has  be  lifted  binHdf  froei  tbe 
WaVM,  when  he  is  dashed  back  again  by 
an  unerring  blow  struck  quick  as  light- 
ning by  the  fore-foot  of  the  deer,  and 
iloele  a  oerpse  fai  tbe  waten  from  vbiab 
a  moment  ago  he  emerged.  •  •  ♦  ♦ 
Dashing  thrnji;:h  the  water  the  deor 
reaches  the  clitis,  g2iins  a  craggy  p^ith 
leading  along  them,  and  stretches  awaj 
abete  QHenthorne  House  towards  Teaa* 
worthy.  But  it  is  evident  his  race  is 
run.  The  heavy  gallop,  the  faltering 
Stride,  aud  the  lowered  head  proclaim 
tbatUasini«lbkfaiiag.  Heisaiahle 
agun  to  face  the  open,  runs  feebly  aad 
painfully  along  the  bejiten  paths,  and 
turning  through  the  woods  towards  the 
sea,  he  naehes  tbe  edge  ef  the  diff  just 
above  the  boat-house  and  beach  uf  Glen- 
thome.  His  foes  are  close  l^ehind.  lie 
gires  one  wild  and  hurried  look  of  fear, 
and  dam  the  deepeKfee  leap.  It  is  done. 
He  has  jumped  ttom  a  height  of  at  leasi 
thirty  feet  on  to  the  .shoie,  and  in  the 
next  moment  is ^oatiag  iu  the  salt  ^ea 
waves,  *  *  '  A  few  miaut{»  suffioe 
to  Bian  a  boat  and  pnt  a  rope  iwiad  tbe 
h<nm8  of  the  deer.  Tbe  victim  is  dn^ged 
in  triumph  to  tlie  ]>each,  the  knife  is  at 
his  throat,  and  amid  the  baying  of  the 
pack,  and  the  loud  wfaoe  wboope  of  tbe 
crowd,  the  noble  and  gallant  animal  yielde 
np  his  life.  'Tyro,'  who  has  tlistin- 
gvished  himself  on  this  his  hrst  oppor- 
tudty  of  wttnescing  a  stag-hunt,  and 
who  has  gone  well  and  boldly  ttom.  ted 
te  Aaiai^  zeoiifai  tsam  ea  iapra^pla 
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god£ttiier  ^  mark  of  the  blood  in  his 
ia«  or  ear,  by  which  stain  he  is  duly 
imikted  into  th*  masteries  of  atag  hont- 
n^^  aad  vhv  mik  Uutlf  M  g^novli* 

'NepoB  of  Laarentam 
Thehwtorof  thddMt;' 

Well,  indeed,  he  may  1  For  in  good 

tnith  the  buttle  of  the  Lake 
Kegiilus  itself  con  Id  scarce  have 
counted  a  greater  show  of  *  grief ' 
than  must  result  from  tiuch  a  run 
as,  taking  our  cue  from  Mr.  Ooil^  us, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  deeenbe; 
and,  doubtless,  had  the  younj^ 
Hermiiiias  favourite  been  there, 
Macaula^  might  have  6uug  oiice 
more,  with  perfect  reason,  how 

After  thoso  atrttuge  liorsea 
BiMk  Anitor  loiM  in  Taia. 

Ki^.  befim  the  fimaliy  it  wen 
well  if  his  lider^liadjiotoccauoii 

to  iamenl 


Bat  like  a  i^rnTcn  image 

Blaok  Auster  kept  his  place. 

And  ever  wi«ifulljf  h<»  luoked 
latoUi 


Welly  tiie  steed  is  at  length 
<ifaibled  f<U'  the  night,  and  the  rider 
boused  and  settled  in  his  easy-chair. 
Neither  of  thera  is  likely  to  for;rct 
the  day's  s] >ort  in  chase  of  t!if  wild 
red-deer  over  Jblxtuoor  and  iNorth 
Devon. 

We  plead  gailfy  to  a  cbildish 

predilection  fur  an  illustrated  work, 
or,  as  tlie  children  themselves  can 
it,  a  '  h<x»k  with  pictures.*  Mr. 
Colly  IIS  indulges  us  freely  in  our 
tista;  Some  of  his  engraviugs  are 
nniai][Ably  spirited  mA  Itfo-Uke^ 
■with  a  freshness  about  them  pecu- 
liar to  the  pruductions  of  an  ama- 
itur.  lu  au  ap])endix,  too,  fie  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  map  of  his  county, 
a  snffidently  extensi^  district, 
extending  from  theQuantock  Hills 
to  Banistaple,  and  of  whicli  the 
extreme  |>oiuts  wo\dd  seem  to  be 
Watchet,  Lynmoutli,  Ilfracomb, 
Torrington,  Chumleigii.  Tiverton, 
and  Wellington,  the  nnt  namea 
phtce  and  the  last  being  in  Somer- 
set, forming  an  oval  which  encloses 
an  area  ut  several  s(iuare  miles. 
Whilst  Grantham,  Melton,  BiUes- 
don,  Market-Uarboro',  Brixworth, 
W]hittlebiiEf,  Bieester,  ite^t  are  f** 
**'    at  JeiMit  by  narne^  to  evny 


hunting  man  in  Britain,  it  seema 

stranf^u  that  so  fine  a  district  as 
the  above,  the  seat  of  so  wild  and 
spirit-stirring  a  soort,  should  re- 
main comparatively  unvisited  and 
unknown.  Many  vears  ago,  the 
late  Lord  Alford,  the  boldest,  the 
best,  and  the  best  beloved  sjtorts- 
man  of  his  day,  spent  an  autumn 
amongst  these  wastes,  and  returned 
to  his  own  Pytcldey  country  much 
delighted  with  his  exonrnou,  bring- 
ing badE  with  him  a  horse  oalled 

*  Badgeworthy,*  after  a  locality  near 
which  the  animal  had  distin- 
guished itself  in  a  famous  run,  that 
turned  out  as  speedy  and  enduring 
as  the  Teiy  wild  deer  it  had  been 
accQstomed  to  foUow.;  but  since 
then,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
principal  votaries  of  the  chfisc  in 
England,  have  been  satisfied,  when 
they  dii  lea^  home  for  their  ft^ 
iponrite  amusement,  with  the  grat- 
ing grounds  about  Billesdon,  Cop- 
low,  Staunton -Wvville,  or  Water- 
loo-(Torse.  NoWkIv  wants  to  hunt 
all  the  year  round,  nor  to  devote 
too  mneli  time  to  tbstwhieh  ought 
nsTTerto  become  a  piv^Mm  rather 
than  an  amitsemerU;  but  still,  once 
in  a  way,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
jaunt  enourrh  for  the  montii  of 
August,  to  run  two  or  three  horses 
into  DsTonshire,  and  taste  the 
breezes  of  the  Bristol  Oiannel| 
blowing  fresh  and  free  in  our  faces, 

we  galloped  aft'T  the  stag- 
iiounds  over  the  wild  surface  o£ 
Ezmoor. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  to 
full  out  with  Mr.  Collyns,  in  that 
the  information  he  gives  us  as  to 

*  accommodation  for  man  and  horse* 
is  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  by 
half.  Uls  invitiition,  indeed,  to  all 
gentlemen  in  scarlet  is  cordial 
enough,  and  well  we  know  that 
the  West  country  sportsman  is  as 
hospitable  aa  an  Arab  of  the 
Desert ;  nevertheless,  a  few  statis- 
tical  facts  would  have  been  highly 
welcome  to  any  one  who  meditatea 
a  hunting  esoufaton  at  suoh  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  from 
ever\^vhere  else.  We  should  like 
to  know  something  about  the 
branch  lines  of  railway,  the  cen- 
tral spot  lh>m  idiieh  to  command 
the  diMmit  meals,  the  towns  in 
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which  airy  stabla^  tad  above  all, 
pood  blacksmith*^,  aro  to  be  fimnd: 
the  price  of  fora;,'e,  the  r.ite  vf 
labour,  and  a  few  more  practical 
details  of  a  like  nature. 

Ob  these  he  ia  iaaBiuably  silent. 
conaid«iBi[  ^  teapCatioMi  offered 
by  his  exciting  description  vf  liis 
favourite  sport.  Oa  one  point  we 
have  quite  niade  up  our  miud,  that 
it  IB  not  a  country  to  which  a  man 
need  take  a  nuxier&l$  horse,  or 
iadeed  aajtluiig  bat  a  really  good 
one.  A  frlancc  at  the  Appendix 
with  its  crmkimj  accounts  of  runs 
ever  since  the  year  1780,  in  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  vs  on  tke  ipwH 
tion  of  horseflsn.  We  qiaole  tiM 
iallowing  almost  at  laadom 

Sept  13th,  1804. 
Found  a  Kt-i^r  in  Ch}vrp<  tt  W(H>fl,  near 
Laxluw.  Laid  tlie  pack  uii  iiim  by 
WitMbanm.  Hi  ■topped  ia  a  dicp 
yeel  co  the  hill  to  soil,  and  the  liomBdi 
came  in  on  him  nnd  ni<  eil  him  ia  vitfT 
over  fireudon  Hill  lur  four  miles. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferei^^iaces  through  which  they 

I  tiMlarapike-road  forFli^ti^ 

and  then  oTer  Ghrant's  Ilill  for  Wonham 
Wood.  The  hounds  here  sot  hitu  up, 
but  he  broke  from  them,  and  came  down 
tinmidb  tlM  eofwt  to  Higbkigh  Weir. 
Sece  M  was  killed  after  a  chaM  of  JbH 
Koun  and  forty  ininutti,  going  99tr  ai 
Itaat  fort»i  jiv<  milts. 

We  have  liunlcd  t<x)  mimy  years 
not  to  allow  a  conuidcrable  uiargiu 
for  what  we  luay  term  ^dead 
Mckouing*  in  all  aooounts  of  so 
exciting  a  pursuit  as  the  Chase. 
Nevcrthclops,  ])are  down  such  a 
run  as  the  ;il)nve  to  tlic  narrowest 
possible  dimeii;»ionb,  and  there  re- 
aMuns  a  daj^s  work  of  to  serara 
and  laborious  a  nature,  ;us  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  the  old  joke, 'You 
may  call  this  spwt^  but  hang  me  if 
it's  fi/r^i.^i/rt'  P  it  seems  to  ua  that 
lioliang  but  a  thoroughbred  hor^e 
wookl  oe  of  the  sliglitast  xm  in 
fr^owing  hounds  on  tiia  track,  of 
so  fleet  and  enduring  an  animal  as 
the  deer  <»ver  an  unenclosed  and 
undulating  surface  like  that  of 
Exmoor;  and  eveu  the  thorough- 

biad  one,  game  and  ffood  as  ha  is, 

must  be  ridden  wiui  the  utmost 
and  petienesj  to  straggle 


throni^  flM  iriaeh  are  described 
not  in  minut«»,  after  the  faahioa 
ol  '  the  bhires,'  but  in  hourK  f 

The  truth  in,  that  a  deer's  extra- 
ordinary powers  are  little  kaowa, 
because  so  seUkMn  pat  to  the  test. 
Jlis  frame  is  the  most  beautiful 
mechanical  contrivance  po5vsible 
for  speed:  his  wliole  life  and  habits 
are  calculated  to  keep  ihuX  frame 
in  the  higheel  condition  af  nma- 
cuhur  tramiag;  while,  deipila  has 
timorous  nature,  he  possesses  in 
the  last  degree  that  most  daring  of 
all  valour — the  cmirage  of  despair. 

Several  anecdotes  are  related  by 
Mc.  {Mpa  bearing  on  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  animal ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  is  one  which 
he  illustrates  by  a  startling  en- 
/jravinir,  representing  a  hind  in 
mid-air.  with  iiothiug  below  her 
bal  a  distanl  view  ctf  the  oeM% 
and  a  few  sea-gulls  on  the  win^ 
Tliough  of  the  weaker  sex,  she 
seems  to  have  afforded  an  excellent 
run,  wliich  she  terminated  bv  a 
leap  from  the  ciiH"  down  to  the 

beaek  below— three  hundred  and 
flirty  feet  plumb !— and  was  of 
course  killed  by  tin-  fall.  A  dash- 
in^c  hound  called  Warrior  went  over 
with  her,  and  shared  iier  fate.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  some  of  his  progeny 
are  still  in  the  kenneb  at  Fustea 
Park.  This  nu  took  {dace  in  the 
hind-hanting  aeaeon  oa  May-div, 
1858. 

Our  author,  as  is  natural,  seems 
iucliued  to  undervalue  the  tamer 
sport  of  stag-hunting  as  practised 
by  lior  Majesty's  ho\inds  aud  those 
of  Jiaron  Uothschild.  He  is  of 
o})inion  that  the  stall-fed  deer  can- 
not vie  with  his  moorland-bred 
brother  in  speed,  courage,  or  en- 
dumaee ;  ana  we  fear  he  ia  not  to 
be  tea^ted  from  hia  naftiTe  wilds 
to  see  a  Meap  from  a  cart'  on  the 
heath  at  Ascnt,  or  in  tlic  grassy 
plams  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesburv. 

But  this  is  a  point  on  which 
'doctors  differ,*  and  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  the  laddeer.  like 
tiie  horse,  thonp:li  in  an  infx?n<^r 
de^rree,  does  not  gain  from  aiii]ile 
food  aud  attention  more  thau  he 
loses  fnm  confinement,  at  the 
haiidfl  of  man.  During  the  last 
Mftjinn  that  Lofd  fidmeld  kspt 
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«fe^Jioiiiids  in  Kodblk,  be  M  ilM 

Kood  foitane  to  find  one  of  his  out- 
Xpng  deer,  who,  be  it  (»>>serve<l, 
nad  been  eating  his  Lordship's  old 
oata  for  moitthsy  previously  to 
■akmg  m  iww  wieka*  foraging  ex- 
ODsioQ  for  hiaiadf,  on  a  smiJl 
wooded  island  in  the  hmgi  of  his 
best  countrj'.  A  way  they  went  in 
view,  the  nuuster  doubtless  «?etting 
a  good  start,  and  mure  mo  keeping 
4li»tolu9&yoiirite8.  Afteranm 
cC  Mariy  twenty  milM  front  pool 
to  point,  the  distance  being  aoeoi^ 
pliiihed  in  little  over  two  hours 
(and  we  apiieal  to  our  hunting 
readers  whetlier  that  ia  not  pretty 

tiMChcman  Ocean,  and  baffled  kk 
pursuers  by  fairly  swimming  out 
to  sea.  This  occurred  close  to  a 
Prtvtiitive  Station,  and  Lord  Suf- 
Held,  after  getting  lii^  dripping 

k«Ml8  tOgoUMT  Willi  MM  dtf 

eilty,  wHtcIied  the  quarry  tiiroiigh 
one  of  her  Majesty's  telescopes  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  sight.  This 
aame.sta^r  w;ks  captured  and  taken 
<ni  boaid  by  some  hshenueu  a 
IflKBi  or  two  out  at  mil  tmnt^ 
mmfnm  iht  ipoi  where  it  had  f,rd 
Mpfe  safety  tn  the  waier.  The 
wUacst  denizen  of  Kxrnoor  could' 
scarce  have  outdone  a  ieat  of  eu- 
durance  like  this. 

Verily,  whan  ire  reflect  on  watk 
daiags,  five-and-twenty  mimrtoa 
•fer  High  Leicestershire  seems 
dwarfed  into  insigniticance  by 
comparison,  till  we  remember  that 
•VW  in  that  short  space  of  time 
WB  km  MB  tka  beat  of  bofimda 
aad  harM  vadnced  to  a  state  of 
utter  imbecility,  and  tlint  after  all, 
as  Forester  aaya^  "ibi'tr,  what  kUU  u 

Weil,  all  pleasure  must  bare  an 
«■!  Uowerrer  awaatly  tba  aoft- 

eyed  morning  may  smile  upon  our 
start ;  however  cheerily  the  tramp 
of  horses  and  the  deep-mouthed 
bayinjg  of  unkennelled  homids  may 
acBo  in  our  ears,  full  well  we  know 
tktt  tke  'fviled  goddess  is  waiting 
for  na  ^fonder  in  the  twiUgkt  after 
mmdown,  and  that  the  cavalcade 
vhich  took  the  held  so  fresh  and 


fair  and  fcn  of  metda  at  daybreak, 
maat  lelnni  m  the  moon  be  up, 
wet,  weary,  and  bedniguled— 
hounds  tilinj<  after  each  other  imijv 
iug  and  footsore — horses  jaded  and 
layering,  with  lowered  create^  and 
reeking  flanks  in-drawn— ndm 
sobered  thoagk  exulting,  resting 
their  hands  upon  the  pommels  of 
their  saddles,  and  reflect iiij:  on  all 
the  events  of  the  hist  lew  hours 
with  a  aadate  and  qniet  triiunpb 
aa  they  cast  tkrir  efaa  dowmarda 
oa  daubeii  garments  and  spattoed 
boots,  antl  spurs  not  quite  un- 
stamed  with  blood.  JSo  they  wind 
homewards,  and  the  darkness 
lOiUMi  and  ataurs  peep 
M^and  tke  brseae  aaoans 
np  at  internals  from  the  Weat. 
Presently  night  falls  like  a  curtain, 
and  to-day  has  followed  ye>terday 
to  swell  the  total  that  miU^es  up 
tiina  and  etoiBity. 

Life  is  little  more  than  a  day's 
hunting,  after  all.  In  anticipation 
c<  (iisists  more  than  half  the  pleasure 
ot  earh.  The  hopc.H  of  niorniiig 
are  raiely  equalled  by  the  fruition 
of  BOOB- day.  Tha  rugged  groiad 
and  the  oppoanig  teces  giva  a  aeat 
to  the  periformance,  and  the  pursuit 
is  of  far  more  value  than  the  prey. 
When  night  comes,  would  we  have 
our  dav  o?er  again  if  we  could  % 

In  taa  Mantiwia,  Im  ekmm  I 
Tia  an  honest,  manly,  joyona 
creation.  If  not  a  wiser,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  makes  its  votary  a 
lutttr  man.  Its  mishaps  bring 
w  ith  them  no  sorrows,  its  successes 
areata  no  haart4wmiings,  ita  cac> 
citement  leaves  no  deptaanion  of 
spirits  behind.  And  so,  irood  luck 
to  its  follower^,  whether  ihey  pur- 
sue the  noble  stag,  the  wiiy  iox,  or 
the  timid  hare ;  whether  they  ride 
by  tha  road  or  the  fields,  charging 
tba  'laimers,*  or  pottofinf  in  tka 
gaps.  Eacli  enjoys  his  faTourite 
sport  in  his  own  way  each  con- 
tributes his  share  to  the  general 
amusement— each,  if  he  could  do 
as  he  liked,  would  probably  expraaa 
his  nightly  wish,  in  the  words  of 
that  noble  joker  who  so  shamafiiUy 
hoaxed  Christopher  iSly — 


Huntsman,  I  charge  thee  t^ntler  well  aj  lunmils. 
To>morroir,  1  intend  to  hont  agaia  I 
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1^0  say  tliat  these  volume^**  are, 
-  for  the  most  part,  written  with 
the  lightest  of  hands,  what  is  it 
but  to  say  thai  they  are  the  work 
of  Antboiiy  Ttollopel  To  say  that 
there  is  probahly  no  other  living 
Englishman  who  could  have  ^^Tit- 
ten  at  such  length  with  sucli  sujier- 
fidal  knowledge,  and  been  00 
littie  tedions,  is  nothing  more  than 
strictest  truth.  Yet,  liking  the 
antlior  liuartilv,  and  bv  no  means 
disliking  his  l)Ook,  we  cannot  ])re- 
t«nd  that,  as  a  success,  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  hk  Weti  Jndieg,  Much 
mav  doubtlen  be  said  in  its  fkvonr ; 
ana  when  we  have  to  speak  with 
disfavour,  the  apologetic  t>ine  of 
the  concluding  chapter,  a  half-con- 
scious jpre^icience  of  fiulure,  or  at 
least  Of  imperfection,  which  there 
■tnigglea  to  the  mnface,  goes  far  to 
disam  any  harshness  of  criticism. 
Mr.  Trollope*s  uniforiii  success  as 
regard*^  liis  last  dozen  nooks,  will 
make  hiui  tuicrant  of  dispraine.  4f 
inch  should  be  the  worid^s  Teraiet 
with  regard  to  his  latest  produc- 
tion. He  can  well  afford  to  descend 
from  the  hii;h  level  along  which  he 
has  so  long  travelled,  bec^iuse  no- 
thiiig  is  more  cerUda  than  that,  li 
be  liTea,  he  will  not  be  long  in  re- 
gaining it.  But  not  even  to  him  is 
it  given  to  write  so  Inirriedly  and 
copiously  upon  .such  a  Titanic  sub- 
ject with  entire  success. 

lict  us  make  short  work  with 
the  leaat  gmeions  portion  of  our 
task.  In  the  first  place,  the  book 
is  f'xtnivagantly  lung.  A  man  or 
woman  vastly  Mr.  'I'rol lope's  infe- 
rior, might  have  iuipruved  it  im- 
measurably by  reading  it  through, 
and  expunging,  by  condcnaation 
and  obliteration,  not  less  than  one- 
third.  {Secondly,  it  lacks  system 
or  organization.  It  is  a  clever 
man's  desultory  diary.  Starting 
with  Mr.  Trollope  at  Boston,  we 
fbllow  him  submissively  to  Rhode 
IbImuI,  Portland,  the  White  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  Niagara,  Minnesota, 
Chicago,  Buttalo,  New  York,  again 
to  Boston,  again  to  New  York, 
FMladtlphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 


ton,   Pittsburg,    Cincijmati,  St 
Louis,  Cairo,  Kentucky,  again  to 
CincinnatL  a^n  to  Baltimon^ 
again  to  Waahington,  again  to  Fid- 
ladelphia;  a  third  time  to  New 
York,  a  third  time  to  Bojston,  s 
fourth  time  to  New  Y^ork.   As  we 
pursue  Mr,   Trollope's  tortuous 
course,  we  are  admitted  to  his  tuh 
premeditated  thoughts  en  pasi^ant. 
Bat  they  grievously  lack  method 
and  gronping,  and  are  written  cur- 
rfiihujimto  <<(l<niio.    For  a  dozen 
year:*  we  have  Inen  surfeited  with 
desaipHoiui  of  rambke  by  EngUtii* 
men  throng^  the  United  StatM, 
and  it  mnst  be  confessed  that^  so 
far  as  mere  narrative  dcscriptinn, 
we   have   read    mure  inotriutive 
books  than  Mr.  TroUope's.  Kvtiy 
English^  tiaveller  in  the  WMte 
Mountains  (and  they  are  more 
numerous  than  Mr.  IVoUoiie  thinks) 
will  prefer  his  own  tour  to  that 
which  Mr.  Trollope  devotes  several 
pages  to  inculcatmg,  and  when  he 
oomee  to  the  well-known  toniktli 
track,  not  eyen  he  can  giyeehann 
to  the  crainbe  rep>iita  of  so  many 
predecessors.    Tnirdly,  hiss  buck  is 
■full  of  little  inaccuracies.  These 
are  chiefly  noticeable,  because  tbty 
will  be  eagerly  pounced  on  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  discredit  a 
book  written  in  the 'rindliest  spirit. 
It  is  not  ncce^ssarj'  to  enumente 
them  serifffiiTi;  but  bow  can  Air, 
Trollope  make  St.  Louis  sixteen 
hundred  miiee  from  New  Yorkt 
and  who  over  heard  of  *  Roxboro,' 
among  the   suburbs  of  B<is;tont 
M'l'lellan  (^whosename,  by  the  hy^. 
is  never  nghtly  spelt)  was  never 
*  head  manager  of  the  Illinois  Ctti* 
tnd  Kailroad.   When,  acct^mpanied 
hy  Messn.  Delafield  and  Mordecai, 
M'Olcllan  was  scut  to  the  C  rimea, 
they  all,  upon  their  return,  sent  in 
reports  to  the  War  Office.  Of 
these  reports,  most  persons  thisk 
M'Clelliui*8  the  worst  -  everybody 
confesses  that  Delafield's  was  the 
best:  but  Mr.  Trollope  is  sadly  out 
when  he  tells  uji,  *  I  nave  been  in- 
formed that  a  very  able  report  was 
sent  in  by  them  to  their  Govanir 
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ment  on  tlinr  return,  and  that  this 
was  drawn  up  by  M'Clellan.'  We 
will  not  wivste  time  l>y  hitting? 
more  blots,  nor  do  we  insist  even 
upon  tliese  -iAA  of  importance^  except 
as  eoneemt  readm  in  tiie  United 
States. 

Fourthly,  what  business  lias  a 
man  who  has  never  been  further 
West  than  Uolla  in  Missouri,  or 
further  aouth  than  the  Grccu  ilivcr 
in  Kentucky,  to  give  hie  book  eo 
gnmdOoqnent  a  title  as  Norih 
America  f     Nothing  throughout 
tlus  book  impresses  us  so  con- 
ttantly  as  the  consciousness  how 
little  \Ir.  Trollupe  knows  about  the 
Soath^  and  how  ill  qualified  he  ie 
to  wnte  disquisitions  about  their 
stniggle  for  independence.  Fifthly, 
and  lastly,  our  grexitest  oV)jection 
to  Mr.  Tn»llope's  book  is  that,  de- 
liviuK  many  advantages,  <i3  it  will, 
fioa  lie  afipeannoe  el  Uue  monient, 
it  is  not  the  leasfc  in  tone  with  the 
temper  of  the  moment.   To  say 
that  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
war  uarrativc,  or  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  present  convulsion,  is  hardly 
enhdeieiise.  Who cen  reed eny- 
thmg  ebout  America  at  this  mo- 
ment otherwise  than  in  the  Drum- 
TJiond  glare  of  passing  events?  A 
man  might  as  well  be  in  West- 
minster Abbey  during  the  corona- 
lioB  of  her  Mjajesty,  and  nol  look 
at  the  ceremony. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
more  to  praise  than  to  blame  (barr- 
ing that  one  great  fault  of  pro- 
liutyX  and  we  gladly  turn  to  the 
plMMnfeer  side  of  onrteek.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  not  n  word  in 
the  two  volumes  which  is  notwiit* 
ten  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  Mr. 
Tn^lupe  is  one  of  the  heartiest  of 
EngUskmen,  but  he  never  forgets 
that  a  tme  man  should  consider 
the  interests  of  the  whole  human 
family  before  he  considers  those 
of  his  own  country.  Secondly,  a 
long  list  of  passages  might  be  cul- 
Isd  from  his  pages  ci  wlueh  the 
SHMe  is  excellent,  and  the  manner 
unexceptionable.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  quote  one  tithe  of  them, 
out  no  man  who  has  travelled  in 
America,  and  sufi'ered  from  the 
tnamiy  of  wobmB|  can  fidl  lo  en- 
mie  efoy  wofd  that  he 


about  the  street  cars  in  New  YodL 

The  writer  of  these  words  was  a 
few  weeks  atro  a  ])assen!?er  in  one 
of  them.  It  was,  as  usual,  crowded. 
A  *  lady '  and  gentleman  entered, 
end  tiie  former,  eeein^  that  this 
deponent's  coat  waa  better  than 
thoso  of  Ills  neighbours,  who  were 
working  men,  came  opposite  to 
liim,  and  directed  at  him  one  of 
those   mute    peremptory  stiircs 
which  Mr.  TroUope  eo  wetl  de- 
scribes.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
rise,  and  she  8\^ept  into  his  seat 
with  the  normal  silent  discourtesy 
of  an  American  woman.    But  not 
content  with  turning  him  out  with* 
ont  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  she 
converted  the  ceded  seat  into  two, 
and  ensc(mccd  her  gentleman  by  her 
side.    A  refined  American  gentle- 
roan  was  recently  tempted  to  visit 
some  mining  propertjr  belonging  to 
him  on  Lake  Superior  He  bad 
never  visited  the  West,  and  little 
knew  the  miseries  of  a  steamboat 
journey  on  the  Great  Lakes.  His 
companions  on  board  were  miners, 
comjNired  with  whom  many  of  our 
Oomiehmen  wookl  be  Sir  Charies 
Qrandisons.    But  two  of  these 
men  had  induced  a  pair  of  Phrynea 
from  Buftalo  to  acconii)any  them 
to  the  head  of  Lake  ^Superior. 
There  were  no  other  'ladies*  on 
boeid.  At  eveiy  meal  (end  he 
passed  several  daji  on  boavd)  the 
steamboat  major-domo  suspended 
all  proceedings  until  the  ladies  and 
their  companions  had  taken  their 
seats.  *Wait  lor  the  ladies!*  A 
handled  hungiy  men,  than  whom 
the  world  has  no  rougher,  wen 
content  to  wait  the  pleasure  of 
these  croddesses,  whom  Ameriain 
chivalry  has  so  highly  exalted,  and 
who  give  chivalry  eo  little  back  in 
letnniL  A  specuUtor  in  mininc 
property  would  have  ^t  a  good 
bar^niin  had  he  fallen  in  with  the 
^.^'■ntleman  in  question  when  the 
latter  got  back  to  Aew  York. 

But  to  retam  to  Mr.  Trollope» 
Our  third  remark  in  praise  of  us 
book  is,  that  he  rightl]^  discerns 
the  perilous  tendencies  arising  from 
the  general  toleration — we  mit^ht 
almost  siiy  approbation — accorded 
to  the  nmk  peewiiaiy  comption 
wUeh  ie  eatwg  into  tile  vHals  ol 
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tht  AniiritfMi  Mftkm.   It  is  too 

•ore  and  pregnant  a  ^nl'jtct  for  us 
to  venture  u]m>!i.  h^utiii  o  it  to  say, 
that  if  tlnre  be  ii<>  civili/A'd  nation 
ou  earth  wholly  exempt  from  taint, 
it  Ihui  bten  mmtvmI  for  AoMfiflt 
alMie  to  set  the  ^ smart'  maa  M 
•  pedestal,  and  to  fall  d<>\vii  and 
worship  l>efore  hiin.  Mr.  TroUope 
thinks  that  increased  taxiition,  les« 
prosperity,  and  the  pressure  of 
tAvM,  mm  cImt  the  polittcil 
moKfkmn,  Would  that  we  eoald 
MO  any  reaxon  for  tliinkinT  s  t! 
He  is  an  optimist  about  the  future 
of  the  American  liepublic,  and, 
like  so  many  of  the  writers  who 
M  4takf  «iliditening  us,  lu»  « 
conception  of  the  Northern tection 
of  the  Kei»u])lic  wliich  is  as  ideal 
as  Plato's  a]>out  his  own  Atlantis. 
Upon  tliis  subject  we  will  defer 
any  further  renurics  until  m  kvra 
dose  with  Mr.  1VoUop6*8  book. 

FoQr(lily,tkj6fOSeems  to  us  much 
to  commen<l  in  Mr.  Tronoi)e's 
sketch  of  tlie  two  Canaihis.  That 
it  is  the  interest,  and  almost  the 
duty^  of  Great  Britain  to  educate 
llio  Canadaa  without  delajr  up  to  • 
Qipoeitj  for  ploDwy  independenoe, 
is  the  one  lesson  wliich  ever\'  wise 
Kiiglishman  is  hourly  learning. 
Englaud  wcjuld  be  a  far  greater 
niner  bv  tko  inJopettdoneo  of 
fidtiak  itortk  America  than  by 
WBf  other  event  which  could  hap- 
pen on  the  American  continent. 
Wlietlier  Canada  i**,  or  is  not, 
absorbed  into  that  great  entity, 
the  United  Statea^  k  airitally  m> 
SMHtous  question  te  Quuida ;  to 
JBkiglaDd  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
■nail  moment.  Lot  not  Canada 
deceive  herself.  Ujkju  the  events 
of  the  next  few  weeks,  and  entirely 
nonheroim  oetioa,  will  hinge  for 
aU  fttlnre  time  the  relations  of  the 
Oolony  with  the  Mother  Bountiful, 
which  Kugland  mom  ia  to  «11  har 
children. 

Fifthly^  there  is  no  impartial 
En^^iiahman  mho  hm  aat  ait  iha 
Soet  of  American  Gamaliala,  and 
naked  to  hear  tlic  Everetts  and 
the  Phillipscs  of  the  States,  who 
will  not  heartily  echo  Mr.  Trollo]»c's 
words  upon  the  fraternity  of  public 
spetSan,  Wo  haw  beaa  pwacat 


seldom  heard  tkOB  without  haal- 

Hat  ion  and  sadnes<;.  To  sec  a  mau 
of  great  j-nrts  prostituting  his  i 
ability,  and  becoming,  not  the 
leader,  but  the  follower^  of  his 
aiwlMMO,to  aee  kim  pnttmg  fbrtk 
kia  aanaitm  foalaia  to  gaoi^  tka 

popular  sentiment,  and  crawling 
and  writhing  in  his  efforts  to  flatter 
and  pamper  it,  is  a  sadder  sight 
than  the  abasement  of  the  daily 
preea,  which  ia,in  tka  int  fbe^ 
unpersonal^and  aooondlj,  addwaaad 
to  tlie  lowest  tier  of  society.  It 
is  with  sorrow  that  we  quote  and  i 
endorse  Mr.  Trollope's  wortls  : —  ! 

Listening  to  Mr.  Everett,  it  vras  im- 
postiible  not  to  perceive  tiiat  he  vat 
aaxi«>os  to  mtUr  tke  MtkMali  «f  At 
nuJieJi'^e  rather  than  his  own — that  be 
was  iiKiking  himself  an  echo,  a  powerfol 
ami  iiarinQuioua  echo,  of  what  ha  ooa* 
mhwi  to  koyWowiilriMi  laBMlaak 
tke  moment — that  he  was  neither  leadiag 
nor  tetiching  the  people  Wfore  him,  but 
aiiuwuig  himself  to  be  led  bj  then,  m 
tftttke  might  beat  play  his  present  (Mit 

for  their  delectatioB  Mr.  Eveivtt  I 

has  been  Minister  to  Englan*!,  anJ  knows 
the  people.  He  in  a  student  of  hi^storj, 
and  miurtk  I  think,  knov  that  England^* 
oanar  has  been  nut  nnhappy  aor  nopf 
perous.  Tint  Kii:,'l;in(l  was  at  r  .li-r^a«l 
in  Boston,  aiirl  Mr.  Everett  w  as  ^jteakin;? 
to  a  Boston  aodieooe.  *  They  are  fieudin^ 
as  tkakraMw  aMilkavatai^'flMlbs. 
Brerott.  *  And  vrbat  is  their  adrice  to 
VLB  ?  That  we  should  come  down  from 
the  high  place  we  have  built  lor  ourueiviB, 
aad  bo  em  M  tkij an.  TkigfMraMk 
at  us  ft  ]  I  the  low  depths  ia  vUck  thej 
are  walluwinf:  in  their  miMerv,  nnil  '"nn 
on  us  to  join  thera  in  their  wretchedness.' 
Ai  I  tkoiigkt  of  B?«tvtt*s  reputation, 
and  ofkkyoan  if  atadj,  dT  kfe  long  politi- 
cal life,  and  Tin<?nrpassed  soarees  of  infor- 
mation, I  could  not  but  fjriove  he-irtllr 
when  I  heard  such  wonls  fall  from  him. 
I  «Mld  mat  but  ask  myself  «katk«  ft 
Wate  impossible  that,  under  the  prescfll 
circuiuhtauces  of  lier  ci»r;stitmii<n,  this 
great  natioa  of  America  Jiuuid  urodooe 
aa  koMi^  kifk-auadodatnlMMB. 

If  .it  were  possible  that  America 
ciMld  font  aiiek»  atateaman.  it  haa 
Mwar  beas  our  fortune,  witB  aoM 

experience  of  her  public  nm^  ta 
see  or  hear  him.  One  speaker  upon 
ublic  themes  she  has,  who  is 
onest,  gifted,  and  brav«L   We  al- 

hida  to  Mf.  Bhmrrnl 
iMlly,       ava  fMlH^ea  in  tkii 
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l)ook  so  instinct  with  the  genial 
duuracter  of  the  writt-r,  that  they 
would  reik'cm  ;i  far  nuue  iiulitie- 
reiit  performauce,  and  cany  us 
alo^g  iiltk  kindKM  and  aalisf AO- 
tka.  B&A^mmgmAdmaiL  Wa 
kifa  Qiiljr  voom  for  two. 

Oa  mj  ntaa  ftma  lowtD  la  ik» 

imoking  'car,  an  old  man  came  and 
squ rezed  in  next  to  roe.  The  place  was 
krriblj  crowded,  and  a.s  the  old  mau  was 
ttfe  wad  din  md  qaiet,  I  willingly 
made  room  for  him,  ■»  m  to  aToid  Uie 
contiguity  of  a  netghbonr  vfhn  miirht  he 
leithex  thin,  nor  elaan,  nor  quiet.  H« 
hi|w  tdDdaff  ta  IM  ia  wlikpmakMl 
thi  var,  and  I  WM  OTipitK>us  that  be 
irns  a  Soutlierner  and  a  Secessionist. 
Under  such  circamstonces  his  company 
Wght  aot  be  agreeable,  unless  be  could 
UkOmmi  to  held  his  tongtie.  Ai  ImI 
1]?  K\'n\,  'I  come  fiuin  Canada,  you 
kuuw,  aud  you — you're  nu  Englishman, 
therefore  I  can  speak  to  you  openly  ;* 
and  be  gata  »•  aa  iWwIioiiato  grip  on 
tte  knee  irith  his  old  skinny  hand.  I 
suppiis?  I  do  I«x»k  more  like  an  Knclish- 
xoaa  than  an  American,  but  I  was  sur- 
irini  al  bii  haeahg  me  wkh  sMh 
Mrteinly.  *  Tboa  It  ae  aMiking  yon,* 
ke  Slid,  *  with  yonr  ronnd  fn<*e  and  your 
red  eheeks.  They  don't  look  like  that 
here  f  and  be  gave  mt$  aoothv  grip.  I 
fth  quite  Ibadflftka  flldaa^aadafmd 
biaaci^. 

A^aa,  when  deaciibing  his  ex- 
pericnee^;  of  the  Maaon  aoid  SiidaU 

suspense,  he  >ay.s : — 

'But  there's  Grotius,'  I  said,  to  an 
el'ierly  female,  who  hadquoteil  to  raesume 
half-dozen  writers  ou  international  law, 
tUnklng  ttenlqriM  X  Aoidd  tnnq»lNr 
last  card.  *  Fve  looked  into  Orotini^ 
too,'  said  she,  *and  as  far  as  T  can  seo, 
kc  kc  kc.'  So  I  bad  to  fall  Uick  ou 
Iko  oovfletioBi  to  wbioh  liiiaiiioft  ant 
common  sauia  kad  brought  me.  I  atftr 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  Xhone  convic- 
tions wonld  be  supported  by  EugUah 
kwyeis.* 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Trolloj)e 
thu^i  £ar  only  to  hud  ourtielveii 
InnMiMMl  upoii  tlio  ataray  ocaaB  of 
flanent  Ameiieaii  histo^r;  and 
launched,  it  must  be  confessed, 
without  a  rudder.  Mr.  TroUope  is 
centrally  an  amusing  conij)anion, 
out  a  guide  or  prophet  he  scarcely 
yai— to  h9»  nophaotallMwa 
arain  his  bo^— some  whal  akadowjr 
a—iifciafat  but  tlwyacawaly 


amount  to  more  than  tliree.  Of 
these  tlie  first  is,  ti)at  the  disinte- 
gration (»f  the  Ivi  jtiiblic  is  inovi- 
table,  aud  that  the  line  of  dcmarca- 
tioB  Mtwaen  tha  ftatare  lafwUiaa 
will  run  below  Virginia,  Kentuckj, 
and  Missouri.  The  second  is,  that 
the  national  debt  will  be  e.usily 
borne,  and  the  taxation  satisiac- 
torily  adjusted,  though  not  mthout 
huge  diffioahyc.  The  tldid  aad  iaat 
is,  tliai  the  future  Nurtham  » 
public,  purified  in  the  furnace  of 
niisfoitune,  will  unlearn  its  all-per- 
Viuiing  dish(»ne>ty,  its  govennuent 
by  little  meu^  and  retaining  those 
BNibla  onaiitMa  wkidit  wa  aU  ae- 
knowleuge  and  admire— elastic  in- 
dustry, difiusive  intelligence,  in- 
domitable cnteri)rise  —  will  ride 
back  upon  tlieni  once  more  iato 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

Frooi  oar  liiaiti  wa  join  Ifc 
Trollope  in  aondaiming,  May  theia 
two  latter  prophecies  find  realiza- 
tion!  For  ourselves,  we  candidly 
own  our  belief  that  there  is  no  man, 
either  American  or  EngUsh,  whose 
TatkinationB  upon  aodi  robjiota 
an  worth  the  paper  they  aia  written 
on.  The  United  States  have  rushed 
into  being  under  cireunistances  so 
ejcoeptiouid  j  they  have  sc»  djizzled 
theoiisalyes  and  the  world  with  a 
ranagafta  aad  napiaoedentad  aaata* 
rial  prosperity ;  they  have  for  so 
many  months  demonstrated  that, 
without  expoi-tiiig  anytlung  but 
breadstufis,  they  could  i-cmain  the 
iiadilov aaaoa  ^  the  world-  they  . 
haradorinff  tha  last  year  baffled  ao 
many  propheliy  native  and  foreign^ 
that  a  man  might  almost  fancy 
that  their  boiistful  and  inextin- 
guishable self-conhdenoe  is  l>asod 
npoa  a  lodc,  and  tlial  nolitioU 
economj  ia  for  Europe  and  not  for 
the  voung  and  unshackled  giant  ol 
the  West.  As  well  might  one  en- 
ileavour  to  Ixile  the  v;ist  Crotoii 
reservoir  at  ^'ew  York  wiihalady'a 
tUnbla,  aa  to  gauge  Uie  dimeft- 
aions  and  prospacte  of  the  nwkait 
convulsion  the  world  has  ever 
seen  with  the  rule  nf  European 
analogies.  How  Mr.  Tr(illoi)e  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  necessary  iute- 
laafc  on  tha  dabt»  we  know  not^ 
neither,  we  suspect,  does  he,  anj 
ma  than  lie  Ghaaa;  but  i^ 


« 
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every  wish  to  look  favourably  at 
the  horizon,  nowhere  can  we  dia- 
cem  grounds  for  agreeing  with  Mr. 
TroUope's  (qiimoii  that  ibtt  Ameii- 
can  nation  is  ride  of  ^nnart  men,* 
aad  that  tlie  dawn  of  nonli^  ia 
Bear  at  hand.  * 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  read 
pages  upon  pages  with  regard  to 
this  mighty  struggle^  in  American 
aad  F^g^'Mh  magazines,  and  in 
many  cases  to  admire  the  ability 
and  grasp  of  the  w  riters.    A  more 
life-like  portrait  of  Washington  as 
it  was  twcuty-tive  years  ago,  can 
scarcely  be  foond  thian  Miaa  liar- 
tineau  s  '  Brewing  of  thfl  Amman 
Storm,'  in  the  June  number  of 
Afdrmilhin'g  Marjaziue.    Mr.  Mills 
recent  contribution  to  these  pages 
is  not  unworthy  even  of  hia  nme ; 
bat.  it  errs,  we  Tentnxe  to  think, 
not  in  over-estimating  the  dangeia 
of  a  slave-holding'  oligarchy,  so 
much  us  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  purpose  of  the  North.  There 
are  no  papers  on  the  other  side  tlie 
AtlantM  move  worthy  of  ^attention 
than  those  which  appear  m  Brownr 
tm's  Quartei'ly  Revi^'\  an  unpre- 
tending Roman  Catholic  periodical 
of  much  ability.    But  ail  these 
various  articles,  aa  well  aa  the 
admirable  book  of  ^Ir.  Spenoe 
<m  one  side,  and  the  far  less  com- 
mendable work  of  Mr.  Ludlow 
on  the   other,  err  lanicntuhly  in 
their  one-sidedness  and  partisan- 
ship.  It  is  most  unphilosophical 
to  assome  that,  in  any  penod  of 
organic  j)olitical  strife,  all  the  wis- 
dom and  all  the  worth  exclusively 
belong  to  one  party.    We  say  it 
with  deep  regret,  but  we  are  forced, 
after  long  observation  of  this  de- 
plorable stmggU  to  eome  to  the 
conclnrion  that  there  is  very  little 
wisdom  and  very  little  wortli  n])on 
either  side.    Bold  indeed  mu.st  be 
any  man  who  has  in  some  measure 
taken  stock  o£  this  agonizing  con- 
flict, and  who,  by  reason  of  what 
he  knows,  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
his  ignorance  should  he  venture  to 
write  ex  ccfl/irdrd  cither  as  prophet 
or  commentator.   The  utmost  that 
any  spectator  can  hope  to  do  ia  to 
gather  np  a  few  of  the  lessons 
which  are  being  scattered  broad- 
eask  It  ia  with  this  visw  that  we 


shall  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  bring  home  to  our 
readers  a  few  facts  which  appear  to 
ns  incontrovertible. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a 
struggle  to  test  Democratic  insti- 
tutions. It  is  idle  to  say  that  De- 
mocracy has  failed.  What  hag 
fSuled  is  the  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether wider  one  homogeneow 
Government  two  antipatlietic  and 
discordant  civilizations.  The  South 
has  never  been  Republican.  The 
very  essence  of  its  peculiar  institu- 
tion makes  it  aristocratic  For 
fifty  years  it  has  nded  the  Unioo. 
and  has  always  ruled  it  as  it  ruled 
its  own  slaves,  Lincoln's  election 
brouglit  this  state  of  things  to  an 
end ;  and  the  »South,  having  little 
of  the  old  Athenian's  spirit,  that  it 
is  better  to  lie  secona  in  Athena 
than  first  in  Euboeai  waa  swift  to 
rebel. 

Secondly,  let  no  Englishman  take 
up  the  notion  that  siaveiy  is  the 
princq^  and  only  dificurenoe  be- 
tween the  two  sectlonsL  SUvery 
may  go  down,  or  go  np,  but  witliin 
the  old  Union  never  again  will  the 
•Southern  f^tates  voluntarily  be  com- 
prehended. Volumes  mi^ht  be 
written  showing  the  inoompatifaililj 
of  the  two  partners.  The  nnioa 
between  them  never  fails  to  recal 
to  us  a  wild  Persian  f able^ xeYeakd 
by  Lord  Macaulay : — 

King  Zohak  gave  the  devil  leave  to  km 
his  aliootden.  Instantly  two  serpents 
sprung  out,  who,  in  the  Any  of  hasgac, 

attacked  his  head,  nnd  attempted  t  >  jet 
at  Lis  brain.  Zohak  pulknl  tlieui  awaj 
and  tore  them  with  his  uaiis.  But  he 
found  that  they  were  iiife|MHCmlils  ptiti  ef 
himself,  and  that  what  he  was  lacemtin;? 
was  his  own  flesh.  Perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  find,  if  we  looked  round  the  world, 
some  political  vnlott  like  this— tons 
hideous  monster  of  a  State,  cursed  widi 
one  i)rinciple  of  Kensation  and  tw^.  prin- 
ciples ot'vohtiou — self-Kiathi^g  and  belf* 
tortwring—iiiade  up  uf  psrli  which  si» 
driven  by  e  frantic  impulse  to  infliet 
mutual  pain,  yet  are  doomed  t<^feel  what- 
ever they  iulUct ;  which  are  divided  by  an 
imooneiltalile  kalKd,  yet  are  blended  in 
an  indimlable  identi^. 

We  hMitate  to  inflict  anodier 
flQOtatien  on  the  reader,  but  there 

is  an  amusing:  scene  in  an  old  book 
publitiited  tliirty  yean  ago^  and 
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long  811106  forgotten,  wbieh  ilhw- 

trates  more  forcibly  than  lancrnaGfc 
the  long-existing  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  sections.  The 
author  conducts  his  readers  into 
the  judgment-hall  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  reports  the  examination 
of  the  Bpiiit  of  a  departed  Yankee : 

Soon  we  hiiid  OM  of  ike  oonstableB 

call  out  *  Vir^I  FToaldns  !*  *  Here,*  an- 
swered our  cuiupauicui,  the  Taakee  pedlar, 
qoaking  ap  to  ilw  W.  TilttflMimnihM 
vw  seated  with  a  number  of  hnge  ac- 
c-»ant- books  before  him.  *  Virgil  Hoskius 
is  your  name,  is  ifc  f  Here  it  is  among 
tkoH'fe.  Ah,  YiigU  I  ihei^  a  tenlbljr 
long  account  against  you.    Let's  aee : 

*June  27th,  18 — . — To  selling,  in  one 
peddliog  expedition,  497,368  wooden 
nntmegs,  a  8 1,000  Havannah  cigars  made 
of  Qok-koTMi  and  647  wooden  clocks. 
What  say  you  to  that  charge,  Hoekius  ?' 

Hnd  his.  by,  that  uas  counted  in 

our  place  about  the  greatest  peddling  trip 
Ikitofwvaflaodeowtho  PotoMO.* 

Rhmdmmanthus  reads:  'June  a 9th, 
18 — . — To  steal  in^j  an  old  grindstone, 
smearing  it  over  with  battor,  and  selling 
HasdMon.* 

*I>oeonbtr  I3lli»  17— making  a 
counterfeit  half  dollar  of  pewter,  when 
yon  were  six  years  old,  and  cheating  yuor 
m  ftther  with  it.' 

Eoikin*. — *  Daddy  was  mighty  glad 
when  he  found  H  oat.  It  aliowod  I  had 
a  genius.* 

Bkadamanthva  readt:  'July  and. 
ifr— To  takiag  a  wcn-ont  pair  or 
ihoea,  found  in  the  road,  and  selling  them 
to  a  piona  old  lady  as  uia  shoea  of  Saiat 

Paul.' 

Bmkku,  dmMmg:  <I  nada  ftw 

dollars  twelve  and  a  half  cents  by  that  T 
Bhadamanth  us .-  '  It  would  occupy  me 
a  week,  Hoakina,  to  go  through  all  the 
Atkgm  agaiiiist  yon.  I  as  cvt  of  all 
paliliwe  with  New  England.  It  gives 
me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  <>f  the 
world  put  together.  You  are  sentenced 
ta  be  thrown  into  a  lake  of  boiling 
nolassw,  in  wkleh  aeariy  all  yov  eosa- 
trymen  already  are,  ^^nth  the  same  old 
grindiitone  tied  to  your  neck,  and  to  re- 
main there  for  ever.'  —  Memoin  0/  a 

bk  answer  to  thk  book,  a  retort 
C|ipeared  at  tlia  North,  fuller  its 
equal  in  humour  and  point,  entitled, 
A  Yanhe  arnong  the  ^uUiJiers, 
Eotli  bodks  show  vividly  the  feeling 
of  the  hour,  a  feeling  which  has 
grown  owM  and  more  intense  with 
idfaiidbigyeen.  It  has  becntnilj 

TQL  LZTL  VO.  OOGXCEKL 


said,  that  neither  aeotkm  nndep- 
stands  the  other,  because  neither 
section  sympathises  with  the  other ; 
and  there  is  no  true  knowledge 
without  love.  But  no  Englishman 
will -rightly  conceiwe  of  the  present 
struggle  unless  he  understands  that 
the  differences  between  North  and 
South  are  identical  with  their  points 
of  contact,  and  are  irreconcueable 
now  and  for  ever.  To  prove  that 
the  Sooth  has  split  off  for  any  one 
specific  reason — ^like  the  Moriill 
lariff,or  Slavery,  or  the  Navigation 
Laws — is  a  childish  waste  t)f  time. 
The  South  is  contemptuouslv  in- 
toleiaat  of  Northern  rule,  and  will 
never  again  come  under  the  yoke. 
The  world  will  judge  how  far  such 
men  as  General  P)Utler  are  likely 
to  chanfje  tlie  Sontheni  heart. 

Thirdly,  never  let  the  Korth  be 
blamed  (as  we  so  often  hear  it 
Uamed  in  England)  for  having  gone 
to  war.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
acquiesce  in  a  peaceable  separation 
between  the  Republics,  no  one,  even 
in  America,  now  doubts  that  it 
would  have  Men  for  the  best  Bol 
Wis  it  possible  1  What  would  have 
become  of  Washington,  with  the 
Potomac  as  the  boundary  line? 
Could  the  North,  which  for  forty 
years  had  borne  the  dominion  of 
the  South  father  tiwn  break  the 
Unioii.  permit  the  South  to  s|^ 
off,  wnen  for  the  first  time  the 
North  was  supreme  within  the 
Union  ?  Could  they  submit  to  a 
peremptory  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, and  to  a  settlement  til  pro- 
perty afterwards  1  That  the  North 
nad  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  war, 
let  the  result  be  what  it  mighty  is 
altogether  incontestable. 

And  here  three  questions  may  be 
asked  with  profit 

First,  is  the  North  strong  enough 
to  do  wliat  it  has  got  on  hand  1  Its 
task  i  H,  n  0 1  o  n  1  y  to  defeat,  but  j  1  or  nia- 
uently  to  hold  down,  eight  ndilions 
of  white  men,  to  colonize  eight  hun- 
dred thonsand  square  inuiBS  with 
citisens  loval  to  the  Union,  to  eman- 
cipate ana  provide  for  four  millions 
of  slaves,  to  bear  not  only  tlie  debt 
which  it  has  already  incurred,  but 
all  the  future  expenses  of  a  large 
standing  army  ana  navy,— «iidtus 
with  the  whole  Umon  impovedshed 
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and  desolated  by  interrnption  oi 
pntfitahle  labour?  There  are  few 
iniitartial  ihtsour  who  will  have 

^  any  diJiicuitv  in  answering  thia 

'  qamHtm  in  m  negativ«i 

Secondly,  ou^ht  we  in  Fugland 
to  wish  that  this  programme  were 
actually  witliiii  the  reach  of  the 
North  i    It  retiuircs  something  of 
Mr.  Trollope's  catholic  spirit  to 
•nsw«r  thii  qnetfekm,  especially  as 
we  entirely  dissent  from  his  opimon 
that  the  bitteniess  of  America 
against  England  will  pass  hanu- 
iessly  away.    That  bitterness,  the 
wreUd  injuria  formce^  can  onlv  be 
dispelled  by  tiM  diamation  of  the 
American  nation,  or  by  war.  Bot^ 
looking  beyond  the  grave  of  a  pos- 
sible war  between  America  and 
England,  what  fairer  prospect  on 
earth  could  there  be  for  the  family 
of  man  tiuMi  that  the  bonndleeB 
wealth  of  the  Western  CJontinent, 
the  full-blooded  hills  and  lavish 
valleys  of  tlic  Sontli,  the  teeming 
and  inexhaustible  bosom  of  the 
West,  should  be  laid  onen  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  or  free  men 
for  whose  haMtstion  they  are  de- 
signed, under  the  nile  of  a  just, 
unaggressive,  enlightened,  incor- 
ruptible Republican  Government) 
Such  a  Qovemment  would  be  as 
nnlike  to  the  existing  Federal 
QoTemment  as  it  is  to  the  Empire 
of  "Russia.     The  drenm  of  the 
Washin>;t<»n  Cabinet  for  tifty  years, 
as  regards  their  foreign  policy,  has 
never  been  avowed,  but  has  oeen 
plsin  and  unmistaksablflL  It  has 
BeeD,  through  evil  report  sad  good 
report,  by  justice  or  injustice,  re- 
gardless of  God's  law  or  mau's  law, 
to  hold  the  Union  together,  in  the 
hope  that  at  some  not  distant  day 
Ebc^d  might  not  dare  to  lift  a 
finger  but  by'  penniBsion  of  the 
United  States.  This  hope  has  held 
the  North  loyal  to  the  T"^iiion  for 
forty  years;  it  has  made  and  is 
making  the  Northerners  put  forth 
oonvnlsive  efforts  to  prevent  the 
Union  going  down  now.   Let  the 
North  say  what  it  likes,  this  is 
emphatically  a  war  for  Eni])ire. 
Out  of  the  success  of  the  North  in 


such  a  war  no  Government  such  as 
we  have  sketched  could  possibly 
come.  Is  it  more  than  can  be 
hoped  from  poor  human  nature 
that  such  a  Qovemment  should  be 
possible  upon  earth  ?  If  it  were, 
whether  it  worked  well  or  ill  for 
England,  mankind  would  be  the 
gainer  ;  and  poor  indeed  would  he 
the  English  heart  that  could  uut 
ii^oioeL  Bat  we  at  least  shallnm 
see  it 

Our  third  and  Last  question  is, 
assuming  that  the  S)uth  gains  her 
independence,  will  she  grow  into  a 
great  nation,  the  natural  ally  of 
England :  or  wiU  she  dwindle  mto 
a  ^laaisli  Republic,  deprivi  .l  of 
her  monopoly  in  cotton,  choked 
with  'mean  whites'  the  poorest 
living  representatives  of  the  Aiiglo- 
Saxou  race),  the  laughing-stock  of 
tiieNorth  and  of  all  other  nstisast 
Adequately  to  weigh  the  pmbs- 
bilities  of  the  future  in  answer  to 
this  question  would  exact  far  more 
space  than  we  can  command.  But 
we  may  briefly  affirm  that  the 
Sonthem  monopoly  of  cotton  csn- 
not  be  eztingnished  in  throe,  or  in 
twice  three,  years.  It  is  a  question 
of  price  ;  and  if,  satisfied  to  forego 
profits  for  a  time,  the  South  cornea 
into  the  market  four  years  heooi 
with  its  four  miUioii  bales  of  mi- 
equalled  cotton,  and  sells  then 
lower  than  Sn rat  or  Efr}'ptian,  she 
will  in  twelve  months  practically 
regain  her  monopoly,  tliough  the 
whole  world  be  in  competition  with 
her.  Seomdly,  to  say  that  the 
Sonth  must  necessarily  languish,  is 
to  assert  that  she  is  irretrievably 
for  all  future  time  coniniitted  to 
the  system  of  slave  labour. 
trust  we  have  convinced  the  resdir 
that  the  reason  why  she  has  spht 
off  horn  tha  Horth  is  not  so  modi 
slavery  as  incompatibility  upon  a 
thousand  subjerts.  If  any  Southern 
eye  should  chance  ever  to  glance 
at  these  words,  we  would  earnestly 
invite  attention  to  one  of  the  best 
books  ever  written  bv  an  Xnglish- 
man  upoTi  Transatlantic  afTnirs. 
We  allude  to  Mr.  James  Stirlini?8 
Letters  from  live  6Uxve  iiUUei*^  puV 
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FrospeeU  0/  the  iioulJ$, 


lidwd  in  1$^.  V^om  Hs  pag^  we 
take  the  following  quotation,  the 
last  which  weehAUiimiet  npenoor 
readefa:— 

H  patBt  ma  to  tViiik  that  this  plague 
of  plarcTy  should  stand  between  Englnnd 
and  the  cordial  affeotloiiB  of  Utis  kiudiy, 
tad,  a*  hoMom,  noble  Soutbeni  people. 
Bal  fur  i\u.<.  one  hateful  ground  of  qoaire], 
we  shnuM  l>ethe  best  fri»  ntl.s  In  the  world 
vitb  ike  e^onth.  But  the  idea  of  a  tabooed 
nlgect  throws  a  spell  over  all  mtercoorse 
witb  Ihe  Southern  people.  *  *  *  , 

The  truth  i.^,  slarcrr  cannot  oontinne 
in  the  South.  The  governing,'  class  of  the 
Soath  is  Um  higiiiy  civilized  to  co-exitit 
vithalanij.  TheiMongnil^yietoofraal 
t^twscn  a  barbarous  institution  and  a 
refined  petiple.  ?^l'»  vtry  and  high  civili- 
satioD  are  a  coutrauictioo,  a  moa5trositgr» 
ii  afamrdHj.  Thd  SoaOi  has  not  had 
jMtigtdape  her  bj  the  world,  BOr  headtt 
(lone  j-nstice  to  herself.  Strange  have 
coociuded  that  the  South  waa  barbarous, 
twcoM  ehe  heUe  by  a  haibmehiellte- 
Uoq;  vbile  the  South  herself  exalli 
slavery  as  a  pnwerfal  element  in  her  liis^h 
^Tiliution.  Both  are  wrong.  The  South 
w  a  refined  community,  but  it  is  in  spite 
tfdavery ;  and  the  contradkHon  between 
ker  s  chil  t^y.stem  ami  her  state  of  culture 
U  so  pros.s  that  it  cannot  lonj^  continue. 
Slavery  may  subhiiot  in  Bnuil  or  Cuba 
ttMMig  defcenaate  aeofoal  faeei^  bet  H 
o&onot  subsist  side  by  side  with  Anglo- 
Pfiton  eiriHzation.  The  conrse  of  all 
mcKiem  eiTiliiatiou  has  been  from  serfdom 
tofteedM.  Ai«  the  Boiithecii8lat»ef 
the  American  Union  to  eDddUl  tiM  sole 
anomaly  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  prolmUe 
that  ihey,  too,  ere  long,  will  rid  themseUi^ 
ef  this  aaaehromam  I  I  respect 
the  people  of  the  Sooth  too  hl^y  to 
dttubi  It. 

Let  us  be  jnsi;  to  th<?  ??onth.  Lft  ua 
aok  wrong  the  blave-owner  iu  deuouuciug 
Amrf.  The  ^yeCmn  is  a  Tklootene} 
hut  there  are  oouscientlous  men  who 
regard  it  an  a  goo<l  inr^titution,  and  yet 
more  who  look  on  it  as  a  necessary  evii. 
We  mmfk  noi  loivat  tiiait  thedave  owner* 
We  been  born  and  bred  in  a  land 
of  slavery,  and  that  they  inherited 
the  (ffcyodicea  with  the  property  ol  their 


If  we  take  a  generous  view  of  the  posi- 
tion pftlio  ?<)uth,  she  will  appear  entitled 
to  our  kiudci^t  sympathies.  Henusif  a 
high-spirited  and  refined  community,  she 
la  bioQghi  faito  antagonism  wHh  all 
eiTfllTcd  Kodety.  Tl-n  mvictions  of  the 
world  condemn  her.  She  is  the  pnrinh 
ef  dviliiatioQ.  The  consciousness  ui  tius 
Mtal  onHainy  gidls  a  people  si  cMt 


aentfliveaadpfwidi  andheMeOoaaovl- 

bnrsts,  which  seem  to  ns  to,  partake  al- 
most of  the  character  of  frenzy,  are  but 
the  exacerbatiuus  of  Uiat  dtrouio  irrita- 
tion wfaieh  la  gnawing  oontinnaUj  at  ila  ' 
heart.  1%e  South,  too,  knows  full  well 
the  evils  connected  with  her  social  system. 
Who  should  know  them  better!  With 
Spartan  fortitnde  ahe  amilea  in  the  world'a 
lice,  while  her  Inwatd  ritala  am  eoa- 
sumed. 

Tht  South  feels,  further,  that  the  con- 
stant agitation  to  wUdi  we  is  subjected 
is  fatal  to  her  progress,  fflio  3reartt8  tor 
quiet,  iliat  .^lie  may  fullow  peaceably  her 
imlustrial  concerns.  But  this  (lesirc  of 
her  heart  i:>  iu  vain.  Unre&t  is  the  neces- 
aary  eondition  of  her  asiatenee.  Itianel 
the  work  of  external  agitation,  as  she 
vainly  thinks ;  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  social  system  auUigouistic 
to  dviliaed  opinion,  and  iaeempatiMe  with 
her  own  high  eniton. 

We  dare  not  encroach  more  upon 
onr  radei^a  time  by  quoting  far- 
ther from  one  of  the  strongest, 
soun  ^4.  and  most  cordial  books 
ever  written  about  the  United 
bUtes,  But  if  the  South  succeeds 
in  establishing  her  independence, 
and  hae  no  other  thought  but 
luvir  to  confirm  and  extend  slaTeiyy 
can  wc  fluubt  that  God  will  some  . 
day  find  a  s<dution  i>f  this  slavo 
problem,  and  what  tk>lution  can 
there  be  but  a  violent  onel  If. 
<m  llie  other  hand,  this  frightfal 
qu^tion  ia  reeolntely  grasped, 
and  some  steps,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  eman'"i]>ation,  or  at 
least  to  an  ameliuratiou  of  the 
slave's  condition^  taken,  will  not 
the  whole  dvilued  world,  and 
IfaiglftM^  at  ite  head,  be  bound  to 
come  forward  and  assist  iiinrally 
and  nKiterially  in  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  South  I  Upon 
this  question,  and  vpm  none  fmr^ 
hinges,  in  onr  judgment,  the  ftiture 
of  the  South.  There  is  in  the 
North  a  plagtie-spot  as  festering 
and  corrosive  m  slavery,  from  the 
taint  of  which  the  South,  when  in- 
dependent, will  have  shaken  lieneif 
free.  Weallnde  tothedeep-eeatedt 
all-per¥adin^  dLsboneaty  whidi 
every  Amencan  knows,  and  no 
American  abhors,  and  which  Mr. 
TroUope  lightly  thinks  will  easily 
be  purged  «way.  We  think  .it  a 
not  leaa  inaidiona,  not  leaa 
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midable   difficulty  than  slavery 

itself,  and  (mo  of  which  the  dan- 
gel's  are  iniich  less  fully  under- 
stood.   But  be  this  as  it  may,  if 

thf  Soothf  whether  independent  or 
nol.  disregiide  the  testimony  f 

sucn  men  as  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr. 
Olmsted,  let  her  look  well,  and 
look  soon,  to  the  consequences.  It 
is  uot  for  the  black  mau  that  our 
f&Kn  UiMi    OmI  MI7  Bum  fcwwlSw 

with  the  South  M  to  see  that, 
whaterer  alavery  may  be  for  the 

negro,  it  is  rum  materially  and 

morally  for  the  white? 

It  would,  in  conclusion,  be  a 

graeeleas  omission  if  any  spectator 
of  tluB  bitter  stmggle  should  fail 
to  notice  the  noble  qualities  shown 
upon  both  sides.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  lias  the  ancient  boast  of 
Pericles,  that  each  mau  in  A  the  us 
pkboes  ms  peraon  «t  the  State's 
oi^posal  in  the  greatest  number  of 
capacities,  and  with  the  most 
graceful  versatility,  been  so  literally 
fulhlled  as  both  hy  North  and 
South.*  Nowhere  iu  the  world 
have  intelligent  fipeemen  oonsd- 
ously  plunged  into  such  an  un- 
fathomable gidf  of  difhcultica  with 
unbroken  self-confidence  rather 
than  give  up  on  the  one  side  inde- 
pendence, on  the  other  the  lifelong 
aream  ot  a  mi^ht^  nationality. 
Sav  what  anyboay  hkes,  the  sight 
exhibited  for  six  months  jiast  in 
New^  York  is  without  a  pandlel, 
and  challenges  present  admiration, 
be  the  thundercloud  which  ia 
gaihering  as  Uaek  as  it  ai^.  No 
tax  bill,  scarcely  any  revenue,  a 
debt  which,  let  Mr.  Chase  or  ^fr. 
Dawes  say  what  they  like,  cannot 
be  less  than  ;£25o,ocx),ooo,  a  coun- 
try in  which,  boundless  as  are  its 
reeoarcee.  taxation  by  exoiee  is  an 
hnpoesibility,  and  by  a^rgravated 
customs  duties  a  suicidal  mistake 
—-these  are  singidar  antecedents 
from  which  to  deduce  a  conclusion 
-  of  Gk>yermnent  securities  at  a  pre- 
nBiim,atamoment  when  the  ex- 
peoditofB  of  each  day  grows  and 
moreases  like  a  tidal  ware.  Tom 


again  to  the  South,  and  estimate 
the  privations  to  which  she  has 
voluntarily  submitted,  the  efforts 
wiiich  for  hfteen  mouths  she  has 
sustained.  Is  this  a  oonntiyto  be 
sulMl  ied  and  held  down  Hke 
Venetia  or  Poland?  Venetta  and 
Poland  had  no  such  anterior  heri- 
tiige  of  liberty,  and  were  therefore 
incompetent  to  secure  for  theoi- 
eelTes  one  tithe  of  the  conridoation 
already  .iccorded  by  the  world  to 
the  Confederate  States.  In  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  perplexity,  of 
doubt  and  dismay,  there  is  onlv 
one  fact  which  affords  hrm  staud- 
ing-gronnd  to  the  Bpectator-4he 
&et  that  already  Sonthem  inde- 
pendence is  a  fait  accompli. 

But  there  is  another  fact  not  less 
inexorably  demonstrated  to  the 
Northern  States,  if  they  couid  only 
flee  it  This  ia  not  the  place  te 
emphasiae  the  vast  deoMiAB  cf 
greatness  which  they  have  showi 
in  this  stnicrizle,  or  the  many  cir-  I 
cumstances  which  make  their  pride 
and  self-couiidence  excusable  and 
natural  They  hare  tangfat  the 
world  much ;  they  have  got  oae 
thing  to  learn.  There  is  the  no- 
blest of  futures  still  before  them, 
if  they  will  submit  to  learn  one 
lesson.  It  is  a  lesson  which  the 
Ameciflan  natkm  never  oonki  hife 
learnt  wiihoot  some  audi  iatMsilf 
of  misfortune  as  they  are  swiftfy 
and  ear^erly  resolute  to  bring  on 
themselves,  and  wliich  a  world  in 
arms  against  them  would  have 
beenpowflrieestoteadi*  Itifytbit 
all  the  vast  resources,  the  vu^^btf 
growinpr  ]>opulation,  the  indomit-  i 
able  elasticitv  of  character,  the  , 
diffused  intelligence,  are  notiiiiig 
worth  to  make  a  great  natiou 
unless  one  element  ia  added.  | 
Precious  indeed  will  be  the  legacy 
bequeathed  by  this  war,  by  the 
years  of  suffering,  shame,  and 
agonv  which  it  will  entail,  if  the 
simple  tniism  which  we  are  about 
to  enunciate  ia  erentually  leenlb 
It  is— that  there  can  be  no  trne 
greatneaa  without  humility  I 
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EB8AYS  OWr  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Being  a  tSequU  to  F<^r$  wikkk  appeared  m  Uic  *  (Jomliill  MagmM 

Br  J<»nr  BosKisr. 


THE  last  pai)er  having  cuiia.i.sted 
of  little  more  tliaii  ddiiiitiuu  of 
terms.  I  purpose,  in  tbis,  to  expand 
and  iiioetnte  the  ^ven  definitions, 
so  as  to  avoid  confusion  in  tlicir 
u^c  '\\'hen  we  enter  into  the  de- 
tail of  our  subject. 

The  view  which  lias  been  taken 
of  the  nature  of  wealth,  namely, 
that  it  consists  in  sn  intrinsioTttlite 
developed  by  a  vital  ]">\vpr,  is 
directly  o])posed  to  two  nearly  uni- 
versal conceptions  of  wealth.  In 
the  anertion  thai  Tahfe  is  prima- 
rily intrimic,  it  opi>oses  the  idea 
that  anything  whiffli  is  an  object  of 
desire  to  numbers,  and  is  limited 
in  nnantity,  may  he  called,  or  vir- 
tually become,  wealth.  And  in  the 
assertion  that  ^ne  is  secondarily 
dependent  npon  i>ower  in  ths  poa* 
sessor,  it  opposes  the  idea  that 
wealth  consists  of  tliinf^  exchan<*e- 
able  at  rated  prices.  Before  going 
farther,  we  will  make  thebe  two 
poaitiinia  clearer. 

L  Iitsli  AH  ivealth  is  intrinsic, 
and  is  not  constitoted  b^  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
the  ca s e  o  f  t h  i ngs  aff e c t in g  t }  1  ( '  I ) od y ; 
we  know,  that  U9  force  oi  iautasy 
«31  make  stones  nomidiiug,  or 
poison  innocent;  hot  it  is  less 
ai)parent  in  things  affecting  the 
i!iind.  We  are  easilv — perha])s 
Willingly — minled  by  tlie  appear- 
ance of  beneOgial  rettultii  obtained 
by  indvstiles  addressed  wholly  to 
the  gntifieation  of  fuoeiful  desire ; 
and  apt  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  winply  rovctc  rl,  dearly  bought, 
and  pleu.surahle  in  pu.'^beibion,  must 
be  included  in  our  detiiiitiou  of 

vsahh.  It  is  tli6  more  dtiBealt  to 

TOU  L&TZ*  HO.  OOOXOin. 


(luit  ourselves  of  tliis  error  because 
many  tilings  which  are  true  wealth  ' 
in  moderate  nse,  yet  beoome  fidse 
wealth  in  immoderate :  and  many 
things  are  mixed  of  gooci  and  evil,— 
as  mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art, 
—out  of  which  one  person  will  get 
the  good,  and  another  the  evil ; 
80  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no 
fijced  good  or  evil  in  the  things 
thcmsSvcs,  but  only  in  the  "view 
taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  m  not  so.  The  evil  and 
good  are  fixed  in  essence  and  in* 
proi)ortion.  They  are  s^MTable  by 
instinct  and  judgment,  but  not  in- 
terchangeable ;  and  in  tilings  in 
which  evil  depends  upon  excess, 
the  point  of  excess,  thaugli  inde- 
finable, is  fixed;  and  the  power 
of  Ills  tidng  is  on  the  hitlier  side 
for  good,  and  on  the  farther  side 
for  evil  And  in  all  cases  this 
l)ower  is  inherent,  not  dependent 
on  opinion  or  choice.  Our  thoughts 
of  tnings  nsither  make,  nor  mar 
their  eternal  foroe ;  nor— which  is 
the  most  serious  i)oint  for  future 
consideration — can  they  prevent 
the  effect  of  it  ujion  ourselves. 

Therefore,  the  object  of  the 
special  analysis  of  wealth  into 
which  we  have  presently  to  enter 
will  V  c  not  so  much  to  enumerate 
what  is  serviceable,  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  destructive ;  and  to 
show  that  it  is  inevitably  destruc- 
tive ;  that  to  reeeiTe  pleasure  from 
an  evil  thing  is  not  to  escape  from, 
or  alter  the  evil  of  it,  but  to  be 
altereii  by  it ;  that  is,  to  suffer 
from  it  to  the  utmost,  having  our 
own  ualure,  in  that  degree,  made  • 
evil  alsa  And  it  will  he  shown 
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farther,  that,  through  whatever 
length  of  time  or  subtleties  of  con- 
xiexion  the  harm  is  accompliehed, 
(bnng  al^  1m  ov  iMfe  accardir^ 
to  the  finwess  and  wor^  of  tii0 
humanity  on  which  it  is  wrou?:ht), 
Htill,  nothing  but  barm  erer  cumea 
of  a  bad  thing. 

So  that,  finaUjr,  wealth  is  not 
the  accidental  ocgect  of  a  morbid 
desire.  I>ut  th«  ooDfitant  object  of  a 
legitimate  one.*  By  the  fury  of 
ignorance,  and  fitfnlness  nf  capiice, 
large  intorestx*  may  be  coutuiuaiiy 
attaclied  to  tbingB  imaeKvieflibto 
Imrllal:  if  thdr  nature  oonld  be 
altered  oy  our  pajisions,  the  science 
of  Pdlitiral  KenTiomy  would  be  but 
as  the  weij^hmg  of  clouds,  and  the 
|K»tionin^  out  of  shadows.  But  of 
itfMTfenf  theto  ie  aoeeieiifie:  Mid 
of  caprice  no  law.  Their  dirtub- 
ing  forces  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  ecoTioniy,  but  have  no- 
thiTiir  in  coinuiun  witii  tliem  ,  the 
calm  arbiter  of  nauunai  desi«iny 
regarde  oidy  enoontifti  poerar  te 
^ood  in  all  itnfwnmnlet'oi,  and  alike 
disdains  the  "vrandcrinp^  of  iniagi- 
•  nation  and  the  thirsts  of  disease, 
n.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that 
wealtli  is  not  oid^  intrinnic,  but 
dependent,  IB  oraer  to  beeone 
efiectoal,  oa  agKfen  dcigne  of  irital 
power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed 
to  aiiuther  popular  view  of  wealth  ; 
— namely,  tnat  though  it  may  always 
be  couiitituted  ^  by  caprice^  it  is, 
wben  flo  oeDstitiifeed^  a 


tial  thing,  of  wliieh  given  qnanti- 
ties  may  be  counted  a&  existing 
her^  or  there,  and  igdiengmlde  li 
ntea  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three 
errors.  The  first  and  chief  is  the 
overlfjoking  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
changeableuebb  of  commodity,  or 
elbctiTe  demand  for  it.  depends 
on  the  aom  of  o^wcitgr  lor  its  use 
existing,  Iwre,  or  elsewhere.  The 
book  we  cannot  read,  or  picture 
we  take  no  delight  in,  may  in- 
deed be  called  part  of  our  wealth, 
in  eo  te  la  we  hsre  power  of  ex- 
changing  either  for  aomathing  we 
like  better.  But  our  power  of  ef- 
fect 5  ni?  such  exchanjre,  and  yet 
m-u  r,  nf  etFecting  it  to  ;ulrantage, 
depeuLU  ai>dolutely  on  the  number 
of  acBiaeiMa  penooa  wIhi  amnar 
derstand  tbe  book,  or  eiyoy  tho 
painting,  and  wh«^  will  <lispute 
the  possession  of  them.  Thu.>i  the 
actual  worth  of  cither,  even  to  ua, 
depeiida  no  less  on  theii*  e^otial 
goodfiaaii  tban  on  the  ea^Ml^r 
existing  somewhere  for  the  peram 
tion  of  it;  and  it  is  vain  in  any 
completed  system  of  production  to 
tliink  of  obtaining;  one  without  the 
other.  »So  iliai,  though  the  greaft 
po^tel  eaoBoniMi  known  thai  a»- 
fTTiatanaa  of  aapM^ff  te  nse  with 
temporary  possession  cannot  be 
always  secured,  the  final  fact,  on 
wliicii  he  bases  all  action  imd  ad- 
minhitration,  is  that,  in  the  whole 
or  group  of 


*  Few  paae^es  of  the  teik  idddk  at  liMl  Mme  part  of  the  naiiotis  a.t 

most  advauced  in  civiliiation  accept  ns  an  expression  of  finf\l  truth,  have  leen  more 
dikWrted  than  those  bearing  on  Idolatry.  For  the  idolatry  there  denounce! 
neither  ticulpture,  uur  veuoxatiuu  ui  ticulpture.  It  giiuply  the  sabitilutioa  oi  m 
'Bidioleo,'  j^keitinm,  or  iiaa^aatioa  of  (ioed,  for  thai  wUdi  ie  Mai  aad  eadheiat; 
from  the  Highest  Living  Good,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest  materiAl  good  whicb 
ministers  to  it.  The  Creator,  and  the  things  created,  which  Ho  is  ssiid  to  have  *s©en 
good '  ia,  cr^tiog,  are  iu  this  their  eternal  goodness  siwa^s  culled  Heiptui  or  Holjf : 
od  tile  sweep  eed  leiieeff  idofalqr  «Uead  te  the  rtjeetfia  cf  any  or  tBciUm^ 
*  eelHag  evil  good,  and  good  evil, — putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter/  m 
betmyinic:  the  first  r^f  nil  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Lriw  nf  life,  and  with  resolnte  oppoaiti 
loyalty  serving  oux  owu  loiaginatioii  of  good,  wiuch  is  the  lew,  not  ot  the  dm  ellini^ 
tmt  of  tlM  €tam,  (tfkambt  eaBed  tht  law  if  mtwt;  er  auaring,*  wkieh  ae 
maikite  law  of  *  Sin  these  '  two  masters,'  between  whoas  enrices  we  hmm  ti 
choose,  being  otherwise  distinguished  as  God  and  *  Mammon,'  ^  hi  ^h  MammoB, 
ihottgii  we  uatrowiy  take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only,  is  in  truth  tiie  great  evil 
Sphit  of  false  and  ftad  desure,  or  *  Covetonsnea^  which  ia  Idolatry.'  So  ttbat 
leoBodasm— image-  or  ISkeness-breahiaif^ia  easy ;  bat  an  idol  eeaaei  be  biuh—  it 
must  he  forsaken,  and  this  is  not  so  easy,  either  in  resolution  or  pcr=.iia  ton.  For 
men  may  rr^a  iily  be  conTiiu^  of  the  weakaoM  of  IA  imi^ty, l»it  aet  of  tha 
of  a  phantamu 


i 
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to  deal  with,  for  everj'"  of  in- 
trm2>ic  value  jirr  rinced  he  must 
with  ex^tabt  cheini-stry  jjroduce  ita 
twin  grain  of  govtiniiug  capacity, 
or  iM  tile  deme  of  Mb  attare 
Kt  Ins  no  ^reaitb.  N«tm^  cbal- 
lenj^e  to  us  is  in  eamejft,  as  the 
As>i)Tiaii  s  mock ;  *  I  will  give  thee 
two  thousand  horses,  if  ihou  be 
•Us  an  thy  part  to  set  rideii>  upon 
them.'  Bsmea's  pacos  mn  bimTe, 
a  the  dd  hmcska  mm  ;  but  woe  to 
lis,  if  we  take  tlip  dn-t  of  capacity, 
Wt^juing  the  armour  uf  it,  for 
capacity  itself,  for  so  all  proce^siuii, 
however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it, 
18  to  the  tomb. 

The  second  error  in  this  popular 
view  of  ^  ealtli  is  that,  in  estimat- 
ing'|>roperty  whieli  -we  e^iinot  use 
as  wealth,  becaui»e  it  is  exclmiige- 
i^le,  we  in  reality  confuse  wealth 
with  money.  The  land  we  hasre  no 
^iU  to  cuitifafee,  the  book  which 
is  «^ca!ed  to  us,  or  dress  which  is 
sujjertiuouis,  may  indeed  be  ex- 
changeable, but  as  Buch  nothing 
Bora  than  a  cumbrous  form  ca 
tek-noto,  oi  donMiil  and  slow 
•onmtibility.  AflkMigMwe  retain 
possession  < it"  them,  we  merely  korp 
OHr  bank-notes  in  the  shape  of 
gravel  or  clay,  of  lx>ok  leaves,  or 
of  embroidered  tissue.  Circum- 
•luen  may  perhapg  xendor  tnth 
forao  tlie  nlaBt,  or  a  certain  com- 
placency may  attach  to  the  cxlii- 
hition  of  tkomj — into  both  these 


advantao:cs  we  shall  inauire  after- 
wards ;  I  wisli  the  reader  only  to 
obser\''e  here,  that  exchani^eable 
property  which  we  cannot  use  is, 
to  xm  pefMoally,  merely  om  «f 
the  ffjrms  of  money,  not  of  wealth. 
The  third  error  in  the  ]>opuiar 
viev;  '>  tlir  rorifnsion  of  f^uardiun- 
sliip  Willi  pu^cios^iuii ;  the  real  state 
of  men  of  property  being,  too  com- 
aonly,  tlui  ctccBoAom,  not  pooaso* 
wan  of  weidth.  For  a  man's  poww 
oTcr  his  prtrpcrty  is  at  the  widest 
range  of  it,  fivefold  ;  it  is  power  of 
Use,  Administration,  Ostentation, 
Destruction,  or  Bequest :  and  pos- 
ieMon  kmiiMonly,wldchliar  onoh 
manuotemlsrlindtiMi;  ootiutincii 
thitiL"^',  aTid  'nnch  of  them,  are 
well  for  iiim,  or  VVcaltli ;  and  more 
of  them,  or  any  other  things,  are 
ill  for  him,  or  Elth.  Plunged  to 
the  lips  in  Orinooo,  lie  shall  drink 
to  his  thirst  measure, — moM^atlill 
cril ;  vf[i}\  :\  t!i(>a.san<l  oxen  on  his 
\u<]--.  he  shall  eat  to  his  hunger 
measure, — more,  at  his  peril.  He 
cannot  live  in  two  houses  at  once: 
»  ftiw  boloB  of  lilk  or  wool  will 
suffice  for  ttbrio  ^  all  tho 
clothes  he  cnn  ever  wear,  and  n  ft*w 
books  will  probal)iy  hohl  all  tlie 
furniture  good  for  hLs  brain.*  Be- 
yond these,  in  the  best  of  us  but 
niRO«r,  oapadM^,  we  hm  bat  tbe 
powar  o#  administering,  or  if  for 
harm,  Tw-^fZ-adininistenncf,  wealth 
(that  ia  to  M<^,ditftribuUog»  ienrii  nfe 


*  I  res^rre  nntW  tLe  completion  ami  CKllt  ction  of  these  pipers,  nny  Rnpport  by  the 
aiUh(«ity  of  iihiiuT  writers  of  the  statements  made  in  them ;  were,  indeed,  luoh  fMiUio* 
lilieB  wisely  sought  for  and  rfiown,  tbice  woaM  be  no  noriitw  ftr  my  writing  at  all. 
Bren  b  the  aeattarad  passa^'es  refeniog  to  thii  mk^eot  in  ibm  books  of  Carlylc's 

Sartor  Res(tr'i>s  :  Past  <ind  J^n  '^cnt  ;  and  the  Lutfrr  Dntf  PnmphUts ;  all  has  been 
said  that  n red ->  to  b6  Haid,  ami  far  better  than  I  shall  ever  aay  it  Again.  But  the 
k&bii  of  tht:  public  mind  at  preseut  is  to  require  every thiug  to  be  uttered  diffuselyi 
Iradly,  snd  seTan  times  o^psr,  before  it  will  liiten  ;  and  it  Km  OTclnlwd  agunst  tiMW 

papers  of  mine,  as  if  they  cnntainod  iljings  daring  and  new,  whun  tliere  is  not  one 
R^iTtion  in  them  of  wliicii  tiie  truth  baa  not  been  for  age?i  knuwn  to  the  wisest,  aud 
tiruclaioied  bjr  tbe  moitt  eluqueut  of  men.    It  wiU  be  a  far  greater  ple:isure  to  me 

MraflcTy  to  eolket  their  wordt  than  to  add  to  laiao ;  Hotaea^a  clear  wndering  of  the 
wlittmoi  of  tlio  fnoidiBg  poMigw  in  tha  tost  my  be  tead  Mom  lor  at  ono^ 

Si  quia  emat  cithaia%  agi|ilM  comporiet  in  uawn 

Nec  studio  dthara^,  nee  Mnsae  deditns  ulli  ; 
Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  snto^  naatica  Tela 
Avenos  meroatiirio,  doiwni  ot  aneni 

Unduitia  dkatiu  awrito.    Qui  discrepat  lAtis 

Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  neseiu.s  utl 
Compositis  ;  metuensque  velut  aoutiugert^  sacrum  ? 

IRtli  n^ieh  it  io  pedn^  donraWo  alio  to  gif o  Xonofto'a  Btatemeat,  it  beiiig  otoMr 
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orincreasingit) ; — of  exhibitin^jit(a8 
in  iiiaguiticence  of  retinue  or  furni- 
ture),— of  destrgying,  or,  finally,  of 
bequeathing  it  And  with  tDulti'* 
tildes  of  rich  men,  administration 
degenerates  intt)  ciiratorship  ;  they 
merely  hold  tlieirpropertyin  charge, 

Trustecii,  fur  the  beuetit  of  ^ume 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  to 
06  deliTered  upon  their  death ;  and 
tiie  poulion,  explained  in  dear 
terms  would  hardly  seem  a  co vet- 
able  one.  What  would  be  the  pro- 
bable decision  of  a  yt^uth  ou  his 
entrance  into  life,  to  whom  the 
career  hoped  for  him  was  proposed 
in  terms  such  as  these  :  *  zoamnit 
work  unremittingly,  ^nd  vnth  yonr 
utmost  intelligence,  during?  all  your 
available  years ;  you  will  thus  ac- 
emnnlate  wealth  1^  a  large  amount; 
hat  yoa  must  touch  none  of  it» 
beyond  what  is  needful  for  yonr 
support.  Whatever  snms  yon  gain 
beyond  those  required  tor  your 
decent  and  moderate  maiutcuuuce 
ahaU  be  properly  taken  care  of.  and 
on  your  death-bed  you  shall  nave 
the  power  of  determining  to  whom 
they  ^hall  belonpr,  or,  to  what  pnr* 
pose.s  hii  ajiplied  f 

The  labour  of  life,  under  such 
^onditionfly  would  probably  be  nei- 
ther zealous  nor  oieerfdl ;  yet  the 
only  difference  ^etween  this  posi- 
tion am]  th:\\  the  ordinary  ca- 
pitalibi  is  tile  power  which  the 
latter  delights  in  suppoaini^  liim- 
seif  to  posse«r  and  wbioh  IS  attri- 


buted to  him  hy  other-,  of  ^pf^iidiii;,' 
his  money  at  any  nioiiient.  This 
pleasure,  taken  in  the  imagination 
of  power  to  part  with  that  with 
which  ws  have  no  intention  ef 
parting,  is  on^^  of  the  most  curiotai 
though  commonest  forms  of  the 
Eidolon,  Pliantasm,  or  of  Wealth* 
But  the  political  eoonomiKt  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  idealism,  and 
loolnonly  to  the  practical  issue  of  it, 
— namelv,  that  the  holder  of  wealth, 
in  t^uch  tem])er,  may  be  reffardod 
simply  as  a  mechanical  meajis  of 
collection;  or  as  a  money-cheit 
with  a  slit  in  it,*  set  in  the  nublic 
thoroughfare ; — cheat  of  whicn  only 
Death  h:\^  the  key,  nnd  probably 
Chance  the  distribution  of  contents. 
In  bis  function  of  lender  (which, 
however,  is  one  of  administnriaoD, 
not  use,  as  far  as  he  is  himself  coii> 
eemed),  the  cii|>italist  takes,  indeed, 
A  more  interesting  aspect ;  but  even 
in  tliat  function,  nis  relations  with 
the  state  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  medianiam  for  the  ooa- 
Tenient  oontraetton  of  debt;--* 
function  the  more  mischievous,  be- 
cause  a  nation  invariably  appeases 
its  conscience  with  resi)ect  to  au 
unjustifiable  expense  by  meeting  it 
withbonowed  ftinds,— expresBee  iii 
repentance  of  a  foolish  piece  of 
business  by  letting  its  tradesmen 
wait  for  their  money,  -and  always 
leaves  its  descendaTits  to  pay  for 
the  work  wiiich  will  be  ui  the  iemd 
servioe  to  tliem.t 


thta  any  English  one  cui  be,  ovuig  to  the  power  of  the  general  Greek  tern  for 
mdih^ 'uaabkihiop.* 

haffToig  xPW'^f^  i9T%t  rt^  Ik  fit)  liri<nafikr«f>,  ov 
Xptlf^aTW  warrfp  yt  nv\oi  rtp  fth'  i-rrinrnftlvi;}  A^lug 
Xivov  auXiiP  xfimia'd  tiVi,       it  /uy  tniaTauivtft 
owlir  iiiXXov  ^  oij^vtmM  Xitfoi,  ft  /19  Amdw9tr6  yt 
ahrovg.    *    *    *    Mt)  trtoXovyifyw       yip  ob  xpkf''^ 
ftffiv  (>}  ai>\oi'  (ovBiv  yap  ^pi7<r(^oi'  nVi)  TrioKoi'fiti'ni  ?i 
Xpi7/iara*    JUpof  ravra  c'  6  ^uicpdr^Q  ilmv,  iiv  inicrr^rai 

*  The  orilioe  ImIbs  sot  merely  of  a  xeeeptuti  hoi  of  a  tnctional  cLorMtar. 

AmoD?  the  types  of  humnn  virtue  find  vice  presenter!  grotc?qnely  by  the  low  or  aiiiraala, 
perhaps  nom  m  more  curiously  definite  than  tli;it  of  avarice  in  the  Ccj)!i:iIop<.>d ; 
a  creature  which  has  a  purse  fur  a  body  ;  a  bawk'ti  beak  for  a  mouih ;  aucktirfi  for 
fiMi  and  kandt ;  and  whow  Ikivm  is  its  own  slidsCtfS* 

t  It  would  be  well  if  a  .soinewhat  (hit;ged  conviction  could  bo  enforced  on  nations 
aa  ou  individuni".  that,  with  few  exQ»0umBf  what  th^  eaoBOt  B.%  pntoai  ^  tot, 
Uiejr  bhoulii  uoi  at  present  have* 
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Quit  of  th«M  three  sotirc^  of 
miscunception,  the  reader  will  nvfe 
little  farther  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending the  real  nature  of  Effectual 
value.  Jit'  may,  however,  at  first 
not  without  tsurpriae,  perceive  the 
CQnaequeiiees  inirolyoii  ia  tho  ao- 
ceptULoe  of  our  definition.  For  if 
the  actual  existence  of  wealth  be 
•lependent  on  the  power  of  its  pos- 
iie.s.sor,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of 
wealth  held  by  the  nation,  instead 
ef  beinff  constaat  or  caknUble, 
varies  hourly,  nay,  momentarily, 
with  the  number  and  character  oi 
its  holders ;  aud  that  in  changing 
hands,  it  changes  in  quantity.  And 
farther,  since  the  worth  of  the 
tmrmey  is  proportioned  to  the 
anm  of  material  wealth  which  it 
represents,  if  the  sum  of  the  wealth 
clianges,  the  worth  of  the  currency 
changes.  And  thus  both  the  .sum 
of  the  property,  and  power  of  the 
onneaar,  of  the  State,  vary  mo* 
nuotariqr  as  the  cbuacter  and 
noniber  of  the  holden.  And  not 


^  Value.  m 

only  so,  but  a  different  rate  and 
manner  of  variation  is  caused  br 

the  character  of  the  holders  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wealth.  The  transi- 
tions of  value  caused  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  holders  of  land  ditfer  in 
mode  from  those  caused  by  charac- 
ter in  holders  of  works  of  art ;  and 
these  again  from  those  caused  by 
character  in  holders  of  machinery 
or  other  working  capital.  But  we 
camiot examine  uiese  special  pheno- 
mena of  any  kind  of  wealth  unlal 
we  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  true  currency  expresses 
them  ;  and  of  the  resulting  modes 
in  M  liich  the  cost  and  price  of  any 
article  are  related  to  its  value.  To 
obtain  tins  we  mnat  approadi  the 
subject  in  its  first  dements^ 

liCt  us  suppose  a  national  store 
of  wealth,  real  or  imaginary  (that 
is  to  say,  composed  of  material 
things  either  useful,  or  believed 
to  be  so),  presided  over  by  a  Qo- 
▼ernmcnt^*  and  that  every  work- 
man,  havug  produced  any  article 


*  The  render  is  to  inclado  here  in  the  idea  of  *  Grovemment,' any  branch  of  the 
Executivf,  urevcnany  body  of  jnivatc  persons,  entrusted  with  the  practical  nianapoment 
of  public  intert^ts  uucouuecteU  directly  with  their  own  perHOual  ones.  In  theoretical 
ilwiinni  cf  kgiaiatlfe  iateffavaee  with  politieel  eeoeony,  H  ia  vraallj,  and  of 
course  nnnecessarily,  aasamed  that  Qovemment  must  be  always  of  that  form  and  ftvM 
in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  ; — that  its  abases  can  never  be  less,  nor 
ite  wisdom  greater,  nor  its  powers  more  oumerouA.  Bat,  practicallj,  the  custom  in 
■art  dTilM  eonatriei  it,  tor  tnvrj  nan  to  depveette  tlio  uiteifereBce  of  qoyenunent 
M  long  M  thingi  tell  for  his  personal  advantage,  and  to  call  for  it  when  they  cease  to 
do  80.  The  reqnest  of  the  Manchester  E<"oiu)miRts  to  be  supplied  with  cotton  by  the 
Qovemment  (the  system  of  supply  and  demand  having,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrow- 
fully short  of  the  ezpeetttioni  of  soieDtific  persona  firmn  it),  it  an  interesting  ease  ia 
point.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  leaa  wide  and  Uttar  mftriBg  (raffering,  too,  of  tiM 
iUBocent)  had  been  needed  Ut  force  the  nation,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a 
l>ody  of  men,  already  confessedly  capable  of  manatring  matters  both  military  and 
divine,  should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested  at  need  to  provide  in  some  wise  for 
■Heaaafls  aa  wiM  aa  far  dafcae^  —d  aaeme,  if  it  night  ba  (and  it  might,  I  think^ 
even  the  nUher  be),  purity  of  bodily  aliment,  as  well  as  of  religious  conviction  f 
Why,  having  made  many  roads  for  the  passage  of  armies,  they  may  not  make  a  few 
for  the  conveyance  of  food ;  and  after  organizing  with  applause,  various  schemea 

q^iiilaal  inatnietioB  far  Ike  PihUe^  oigaaiio,  meraom,  aooia  malhoda  of  bodily 
■MMment  for  them  ?  Or  il  tiM  aoel  ao  much  le^  trustworlbj  fal  its  instincts  than 
Hm  stomach,  that  legiidation  is  necej»ary  for  the  one,  but  inconvenient  to  the  other  ? 

There  is  a  strange  faUaej  ronning  at  this  time  through  all  talk  about  free-trade, 
ft  if  ooirtiBQally  aaaaiaed  Uaii  amy  Icbid  of  Oofwwat  ialwfaiwoa  takii  away 
liberty  of  trade.  Whereas  lib«|y  ia  loal  only  when  interference  hindoFH,  not 
when  it  helps.  Y'»n  di  not  take  away  a  man's  freedom  by  showing  him  his  road— 
nor  by  waking  it  smoother  for  him  (not  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  do  so,  but  il 
■tay  be) ;  nor  even  by  fencing  it  for  him,  if  there  is  an  open  ditch  at  the  side  of  It, 
The  real  mode  in  which  pvoteofcioin  Interferes  with  liberty,  and  the  real  evil  of  it»  la 
not  in  itH  *  protecting '  one  person,  but  in  its  hindering  another  ;  a  form  of  interference 
which  invaria1)ly  docs  most  mischief  to  the  person  it  is  intended  to  serve,  which  the 
KorthemAmericaii;i  are  about  discomfortably  to  discover,  unless  they  think  better  of  it. 

TheniialBoahidiflEoaaecmftuioaininany  peraani^  mfa4a  batwatapwIeetloB  and 
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£ssays  on  I^olUical  Ecmomy, 


[Septembov 


fspcdviiiif  lilMWf  ill  tfai  prodnctloBi 

lod  for  which  he  has  no  immednAt 

Use,  brings  it  to  add  to  this  store, 
recoinng  from  the  Government,  in 
excliange,  an  order  either  fur  tlie 
return  of  the  thing  itself,  ur  of  its 
•qoralcBi  in  other  tiling,*  sneh  aa 
]i0  niajr  dioose  out  of  the  stote 
at  any  time  when  he  needs  thcin. 
Now,  snpposin^^  tiiat  tlie  liibourer 
speedily  uses  this  ^^eneral  order, 
or,  in  common  Unguage,  'spends 
the  monejr,*  he.hae  neither  dian^ped 
the  circttmstanoea  of  the  nation 
nor  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  may  have  produced  useful  and 
consumed  u.seless  articles,  or  vice 
vertd.  But  if  he  does  not  use, 
.  or  neea  in  part  only,  the  order 
he  reeeives,  and  kys  aside  eomo 
portion  of  it*  and  thus  every 
day  briufnii??  ids  c<mtrihutioii  to 
the  national  store,  hiys  by  Si»uie 
|>er-ceutage  of  the  order  received 
in  ez«diaage  for  it  he  increases  the 
national  wealth  dailv  by  as  much 
as  he  does  not  use  oi  the  received 
order,  and  to  the  same  amount 
accumulates  a  monetary  claim  on 
the  Governmeut.  it  is  of  course 
ahvaya  in  his  nower,  aa  it  is  hia 
legal  right,  to  Drin^  forward  this 
accumulation  of  claim,  and  at  once 
to  consume,  de<tn>y,  or  distriliute, 
the  sum  ot  J  lis  Nvealth.  »Supi>osing 
he  never  does  so,  but  dies,  leaving 
hia  daim  to  ot^^»  he  has  enriched 
the  State  during  hia  life  by  the 
quantity  of  wealth  over  which  that 
claim  extends,  or  has.  in  other 
words,  rendered  so  much  addi- 
tional life  possible  in  the  State,  of 
which  additional  life  he  bequeathe 
the  immediate  possibilitrjr  to  those 
whom  he  invests  with  fiis  claim. 
Supposing'  him  to  cancel  the  claim, 
he  woidd  distribute  this  possibility 
of  life  among  the  nation  at  hurge. 


.  J  itself  as  simpljacouserrative 

power,  taking  chHge  of  the  wealth 

entrusted  to  it. 

liiit  a  ( Joverninent  may  be  far 
other  thau  a  conservative  power. 
It  vm^  be  on  the  one  hand  eon- 
stmeliTe,  on  the  other  desltustife. 

If  a  constnictive.  or  impn)ving 
]>ower,  using  all  the  wealth  en- 
trustf.l  to  it  to  the  best  advaut'ige. 
the  uaiiou  is  enriched  in  root  aua 
hnneh  at  onee,  and  the  Qmmm- 
nent  is  enablMl  fe  tiwery  ordvv 
presented,  to  return  a  quantity  « 'f 
wealth  f^reater  than  the  order  was 
written  for.  according?  to  the  fruc- 
tification ootained  in  the  iuterim.t 
Una  ability  may  be  either  con- 
eealedy  in  which  case  the  enrreney 
doea  not  completely  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  it  may 
be  mauil'ested  by  the  continual 
payment  of  the  excess  of  value  ou 
each  order,  in  iHiieh  case  there  is 
(irrespectively,  observe,  of  collate 
ral  results  afterwards  to  be  exa- 
mined) a  p(*r])etual  rise  in  the  worth 
of  the  currency,  tliat  is  to  say,  a 
lall  in  the  priee  oi  ail  articles  re- 
preaonted  by  it. 

But  if  the  Oofwnunent  be  de- 
structive, or  a  conKuminjc:  power,  it 
becomes  unable  to  return  the  value 
received  ou  the  presentation  of  tlifi 
order. 

This  inability  may  eitiier  (A)  be 

concealed  by  meeting  demands  to 
the  full,  until  it  issue  in  j>;mk- 
ruptcy,or  in  some  form  of  national 
debt ; — or  (B)  it  may  be  concealed 
during  oscillatory  movements  be- 
tween destraetiveneas  and  piodne- 
tiTcn ess,  which  result  on  the  whols 
instability  ;  f»r  (O  it  maybe  maiii- 
fcsted  by  the  consistent  return  of 
less  thau  value  received  on  each 
presented  order,  in  wiiich  case 


encoumjienjent  ;  they  differ  materially.     '  Protection  '  is  saying  to  the  cot 
acboollioy,  *  Nobodjr  »baU  hit  you.'   *  JSocoan^Moa&V'  is  «ayiAg  to  hiaa,  *IM*ttbs 
•wAj  to  hit.' 

*  Tbs  qaartioa  of  eqaivaltnoe  (namely,  hov  nra«li  vfais  »  man  ft  to  noiit«  m 
aitani  for  so  much  corn,  or  how  much  coal  in  rf^turu  for  so  much  iron)  is  a  quite 
separat^^  one,  which  we  will  examine  pi»  sently.  For  the  time,  let  it  \ie  as.suiueJ  that 
tbia  equi valence  has  been  determinecL  aud  that  the  Uoverumeut  urdto*  ia  exchange  for 
a  fliad  weight  of  say  artfolo  (osUod,  rappoM^  a),  fs  eittar  for  the  retan  m  tlai 
-w^t  of  the  article  Itael^  or  of  •aolW  ixad  voi^  of  tho  artido  b,  or  aaothtr 
the  article  r,  and  so  on. 

t  The  reader  isttil  be  warned  in  advance  that  the  cooditiuns  here  suppoeod  have 
aotidag  to  do  with  tlw  'iatonil*  of  moa^  ooaunonlj  m  ealM* 
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ttere  is  a  consistent  fall  in  the 
worth  of  the  cnrrency,  or  rise  irt 
the  price  of  the  thio^  represented 
by  it. 

Koir,  if  lor  thiB  oonoop^oii  of  s 
eentral  Gorermnent,  we  subrtittito 

that  of  another  Itody  of  persons 
oci.'u])ie(l  in  industnal  pur^^uits,  of 
whom  eiich  iuids  in  liis  private 
anp&dty  to  the  common  store: 
•0  thttt  tiie  flUm  itaeU;  iiwtead 
tf  nmaining  a  pnbHc  property 
f>f  a«;cert finable  qn.intit}",  for  the 
^nianiianship  of  which  a  \nn]y  of 
public  men  are  responsible,  be- 
coBieB  disseminated  private  pro- 
pet^,  aadi  man  giving  in  mbange 
for  any  attide  received  from 
another,  n  general  «»rder  for  its 
e<|uiv;ileiit  iji  whatever  otlier  arti- 
cle the  claimant  may  desire  (snch 
generiil  order  being  i^yable  by  any 
iKnlMr  of  tho  aooflty  in  whooe 
possession  tlie  demanded  article 
may  !m-  finndX  "^e  at  onro  obtain 
ait  apjii".  niiniation  to  the  actual 
condition  of  a  civilized  mercantile 
ewnmunity,  from  which  approxi- 
piatikNi  we  mig)it  einlj  proceed 
into  8iill  eompletflr  aoatyaia.  I 

purpose,  hnwfvcr,  to  nrrivc  at 
tivery  result  l>y  the  •p:r:ulnal  ex- 
WOiiion  of  the  nimpler  conception  ; 
TO  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe,  in 
tte  iDflaateie,  that  both  Uie  social 
fi^mrlitions  thus  soppoied  (and  I 
will  by  antiei])atinn  say  also,  all 
possible  social  conditions.)  agree  in 
two  great  points  j  namely,  in  the 
prionl  imporiaaoe  of  the  rapposed 
■ational  store  or  8to^,  and  in  its 
destmctibility  or  imptof  eahilitgr  by 
the  holders  of  it. 

L  Oiwtrve  tliat  in  botli  enndi- 
tioDs,  that  of  central  Government- 
holdiiig,  and  diflhsed  private-hold- 
ing, the  quantity  of  stock  is  of 
the  MM  national  moment.  In 
the  one  case,  indeed,  it«  amonnt 
may  be  known  by  exaniination  of 
the  penjotis  to  whom  it  is  con- 
Med;  in  the  other  it  cannot  be 
iiiowu  but  by  exposing  the  private 
affairs  of  every  individual.  But, 
known  or  unknown,  its  sijrnifirnnrc 
IS  the  aarne  under  eacli  co!i(liti«»?i. 
The  riches  of  the  nation  consist  in 
the  ahnndance,  and  their  wealth 
dneiids  on  the  nature  of  this  store. 

U.  In  the  second plaoe,botheoii'- 


ditions  (and  all  other  possible  ones) 
ajrreo  in  the  destntctibUity  or  im- 
proveability  of  the  store  by  its 
tolde  rs.  W  hether  i  n  private  hands, 
or  nnder  Qovemnent  diarge,  the 
national  store  may  be  daily  con- 
sumed, or  daily  enlarged,  by  its 
possessors ;  nnd  winletne  cvnTcnry 
remains  apparently  unaltere  ].  the 
propeily  it  represents  may  diiuiuish 
or  increase. 

The  first  flpiesttonf  then,  'vi^Jiidi 
we  have  to  put  under  our  simple 
conception  of  central  OoTernnx-nt, 
namely,  *  Wl»nt  store  lias  it  T  i-  :  " 
of  eou^d  importance,  whatever  may 
be  the  eonstttntion  of  the  State; 
while  the  second  questi*  m — namely, 
*  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  store  T 
involves  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitntioii  of  the  State  itself. 

The  lii-st  inquiry  resolves  itself 
into  three  heads : 

1.  "V^Hiat  is  the  natore  of  the 
store  1 

2.  "What  is  its  <piantity  in  re- 
lation to  the  pojiulation  ? 

^  What  is  its  quantity  in  re- 
lation to  the  cnnency  ? 

The  second  inqnir} ,  into  two: — 

r.  Who  are  tlie  Tbil^h-i-s  of  the 
store,  and  in  what  jiroi  i  u  tions? 

2.  Who  arc  the  Olaiiiiants  of  the 
store,  (that  is  to  say  the  holders  of 
the  corrency,)  and  in  what  proi)or'' 
tions? 

We  will  cTaminc  the  rnnjre  of 
tlie  iirckt  three  questions  in  tiie  pre- 
sent paper ;  of  the  two  fullowing, 
in  the  sequel. 

I.  QttamoN  FiBST.  Wliat  is  the 
nat  lire  of  the  store  ?  Hai^  1 1  <  iiat  ion 
hitherto  worked  for  nml  pitht-ied 
the  right  thing  or  the  w  n  >ii{^^  {  ihi 
that  istiue  rest  the  possibilities  of 
its  Ufa 

For  example,  let  ns  imagine  a 

society,  of  no  great  extent,  occupied 
in  procuring  and  layin^x  np  >toreof 
corn,  wine,  wool,  silk,  and  ul  ii  er?;n  eh 
preservcable  materials  of  food  and 
clothing ;  and  that  it  has  a  currency 
representing  them.  Tiiia;,'nu3  far- 
ther, that  on  days  of  festivity,  the 
society  discoverint:  itself  ti^  nerive 
satisfaction  from  pyrote<']i)ii<--,  gra- 
dually turns  its  attention  more  and 
more  to  the  mamtfiwture  of  gnn- 
powder ;  so  that  an  increasing  nam- 
ner  of  Jaboorersp  giving  what  time 
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they  can  spare  to  this  brancli  of  in- 
duiitry,  bruig  iiicreaftiug  qumitities 
of  eoiDDiiBtibles  into  the  store,  and 
Me  the  genenl  orders  recetred  in 
exchange  to  obtain  such  wine,  wool, 
or  corn  as  they  may  have  Ticed  of. 
The  currency  remains  the  same, 
and  represents  precisely  the  same 
amoant  of  nmrial  la  the  ifeorab 
and  of  labour  apent  in  prodoeuig 
it.  But  the  corn  and  wine  gradu- 
ally vanish,  and  in  their  place,  as 
gnuhially,  appear  .sul[)hur  and  salt- 
petre ;  till  at  last,  the  labourers 
who  hare  eonanmed  com  and  aap- 
plied  nitn^  presenting  on  a  ftatal 
morning  some  of  their  currency  to 
obUiiii  materials  for  the  feast,  dis- 
cover that  no  amount  of  currency 
w^ill  command  anything  Festive, 
ezoflpiFiTCi.  Tha  supply  of  rocketo 
is  imlimited,  but  that  of  food, 
limited  in  a  quite  final  manner; 
and  the  whole  currency  in  the  hands 
of  the  society  represents  an  infinite 
power  of  detouatiou,  but  none  of 


ttaiement,  eaiicatared  as  it 

may  seem,  is  only  exaggerated  in 
as.suming  the  ])er.sistence  of  the 
folly  to  extremity,  uncliecked,  as 
in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the  gra- 
dnal  liae  in  price  of  food.  Bat  it 
fUJa  short  of  the  actual  &cts  of 
human  life  in  expression  of  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  folly 
itself.  For  a  great  part  (the  reader 
would  not  beueve  now  great  uutil 
he  aaw  the  atatiatioB  in  detail)  of 
the  most  eamflit  tad  ingemooi 
industry  of  the  world  is  spent  in 
producing  munitions  of  war ;  gtither- 
ing,  that  is  to  say  the  materials, 
not  of  festive^  but  of  conanming 
in;  filling  its  itoM  with  au 
power  of  the  inatrumenta  of  pun, 
and  all  affluence  of  the  ministries 
of  death.  It  was  no  true  TriouJ\) 
c^//a  J[/or(«  which  men liavc  seenaud 
feared  (sometimes  scarcely  feared) 
aolong^-^herein  hehroQghtthem 
rest  frmn  their  labours.  We  see 
and  share  an(>thcr  antl  higlier  form 
of  his  triumph  now.  Task-master, 
iubtead  of  Beleaser,  he  rules  the 
dost  of  the  arena  no  less  than  of 
tha  tomb;  and.  oontent  onos  ia 
the  giaTO  whitner  man  want,  to 


make  his  works  to  cciusc  and  Ida 
devices  to  vauiidi, — ^uow,  in  the 
hnsy  city  and  on  the 
sea,  makes  hie  work  to 
and  his  devices  to  nmltiply. 

To  this  doubled  loss,  or  ne<mtive 
power  of  labour,  sjient  in  pkhIuc- 
iug  means  oi  destruction,  we  liave 
to  add  in  o«r  estimata  €C  the  eon- 
ssqneness  of  huoMn  foUj,  what- 
ever more  insidious  waste  of  toil 
there  is  in  production  of  unneces- 
sary luxury.    Such  and  such  an 
occupation  (it  is  saidj  supports  ao 
WKOf  kboarm,  beeaose  ao  many 
obtain  wagea  in  following'  it ;  Imt 
it  is  never  considered  that  unlei>s 
there  be  a  supporting  i>ovver  in  the 
product   t>f  tlie  occupation,  the 
wages  given  to  one  luau  are  merely 
wiAdnwn  from  another.  We  can- 
not say  of  any  trade  that  it  main* 
tains  such  and  such  a  number  of 
persons,  unless  we  know  how  and 
where  tlie  money,  now  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  its  produce,  would 
nave  been  spent,  if  that  produce 
had  not  been  manufactorad.  Tbs 
purchasing  funds  truly  support  a 
number  of  people  in  making  Tliis  : 
but  (j)robably)  leiive  unsuppoit^ 
au  equal  number  who  are  making, 
or  eonld  hare  made  That.  The 
manufacturen  cf  small  watches 
thrive  at  Geneva ; — it  is  well ; — but 
w  here  woidd  the  money  spent  on 
small  watches  have  gone,  had  there 
been  no  small  watches  to  buv  t 

If  the  so  f  rsqnentlT  ntteroct  apiho- 
rism  of  merciintila  ecoDomy->- 
'  labour  is  limited  by  capital,'  were 
true,  this  question  would  be  a  de- 
finite one.  But  it  is  imtrue  ;  and 
that  widely.  Out  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  funds  for  wages,  more  or 
less  labour  is  to  be  had,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  will  with  which 
we  can  ins{)in'  the  workman  ;  and 
the  true  limit  of  labour  is  only  in 
the  limit  of  this  moral  stimnloa  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  bodily  power. 
In  an  ultimate,  but  entirely  unprao* 
tical  sense^  labour  is  limited  by 
capital,  .IS  it  is  by  matter — tiiat  is 
to  say,  where  there  is  no  material, 
there  can  be  no  woffc,— bnt  in  the 
practiail  sense,  labour  is  limited 
only  by  the  great  original  cafntnl* 


*  The  opUorism,  beiu^  hurried  Kngliah  for  '  labour  iti  limited  bjr  want  of  capital,* 
SaTioiv<s  alao  awkward  KnjHih  la  its  danial,  width  euiaot  be  beeped. 
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of  Head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even 
in  the  most  artificial  relations  of 
eommerce,  it  is  to  capital  a»  fire  to 
fuel:  OQt  of  so  much  fuel,  you 
can  have  cmlv  ho  mndli  fire ;  Doi 
out  of  so  much  fuel  you  s/infl  have 
.so  much  fire, — not  in  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  combustibles,  but 
to  the  force  of  wind  that  fans  and 
wster  that  quenches ;  and  the  a^ 
pliance  of  boIlL  And  Itboor  it 
lurthered,  as  conflagration  is,  not 
so  nuich  by  added  fuel,  aa  by  ad- 
nutted  air.^ 

For  iM^ch  reasons,  I  had  to 
insert,  above,  the  qnalifying  *  pro- 
babl^r  ;*  for  it  can  never  m  laid 
positively  that  the  purchase-money, 
or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  with- 
drawn from  some  other  trade.  The 
object  itsdf  may  be  the  etunulus  of 
the  production  of  the  money  which 
buys  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  by 
wliich  the  purchaser  obtained  the 
means  of  buying  it,  wnuld  not  havo 
been  done  by  him,  unle88  he  luid 
wanted  that  peitieobkr  thing.  And 
the  production  of  any  aitide  not  in- 
tri n. si  call  y  (nor  in  the  process  of 
manufacture)  injurious,  is  useful,  if 
the  liesire  of  it  causes  [)roductive 
labour  in  other  directions. 

la  the  national  store,  therefore, 
the  presence  of  things  intrinsioeUy 
valueles.s  does  not  imply  an  en- 
tirely correlative  absence  of  things 
valiKil>le.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  all  the  labour  spent  on  vanity 
line  been  diTerted  from  reelitv,  and 
that  for  erei^  bad  thing  produced, 
:i  ]>rocious  thing  has  been  lost.  In 
^rv:it  measure,  the  vain  things  rc- 
jjresent  the  results  of  roused  in- 
dolence ;  they  have  been  carved,  as 
to^  in  extra  time;  an^  if  they 
had  not  been  made,  nothing  else 
would  have  been  made.  Even  to 
niimitions  of  war  this  princiide 
applies  ;  they  partly  represent  the 
work  of  men  who,  if  they  had  not 
BHide  spears,  woud  never  hnTe 
aande  pruning  books,  and  who  are 
incapable  of  any  acttfities  bnt 
those  of  contest. 

Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of 
the  store  ha^  to  oe  considered 
voder  two  main  U^ts ;  the  one, 
that  of  its  immediate  and  actual 
utility  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  jiast 
nMi^'**^^  character  which  it  signi- 


fies by  its  production,  and  future 
character  which  it  nmst  develope 
by  its  use.  And  the  issue  of  this 
investigati<m  will  be  to  show  ne 
that  Eeonomy  does  not  depend 
merely  on  ])rin(Mplo.s  (»f  'demand 
and  supply,' but  j)rimarily  on  what 
is  demanded,  and  what  is  supolied, 

II.  Question  Sbooiid.  —  NVhat 
is  the  quantity  of  the  store  in  reh^ 
tion  to  the  population  ] 

It  follows  from  what  lias  been 
already  stilted  that  the  accurate 
form  in  which  this  (question  has  to 
be  pot  ia— '  What  quantity  of  each 
artiele  composing  the  store  exists 
in  j)roportion  to  the  real  need  for 
it  by  tlio  population  V  Hut  wc  shall 
for  the  time  ansume,  in  order  to 
keep  all  our  terms  at  the  simplest, 
that  the  store  is  wholly  composea 
of  useful  articles,  and  accuritefar 
proportioned  to  the  seveial  needs 
for  them. 

Now  it  does  not  follow,  bcrauso 
the  store  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  nnmber  of  the  people,  that  the 
people  must  be  in  comfort;  nor 
because  it  is  small,  that  they  must 
be  in  distress.  An  active  and  eco- 
nomical race  always  jiroduces  more 
than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is 
permitted  to  do  so)  in  competenoe 
on  the  produce  of  its  daily  laboor. 
The  quantity  of  its  store,  great  or 
small,  is  therefore  in  many  respects 
inditferent  to  it,  and  cannot  be 
inferred  fri>m  its  aspect,  hiiniilarly 
an  inaotiye  and  wastefhl  popuhk 
tion,  which  cannot  live  by  its  daily 
labour,  but  is  dei)endent,  partly  or 
wholly,  on  consumption  of  its  store, 
may  be  (by  various  difficulties, 
hereafter  to  be  examined,  in  reali^- 
in(r  or  gettinf  at  anch  store)  re- 
tained in  ailite  of  aljeet  distoes% 

though  its  possessions  may  be 
immense.  But  the  results  always 
involved  in  the  magnitude  of  store 
are^  the  commercial  power  of  the 
natiODY  its  security,  and  its  mental 
character.  Its  eommercial  i>ower, 
in  that  according  to  the  quantity 
of  its  store  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  dealings ;  its  security,  in  that 
according  to  the  quantity  of  its 
store  are  its  means  of  sudden  exer- 
tion or  sustained  endurance ;  and 
its  character,  in  that  certain  con- 
ditions of  civilisation  cannot  be 
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«H;ainf»<1  "^'HhoTit  pfm^nncnt  and 
conHnuaiiy  accumulatniLr  stnre,  of 
grt»it  iutriusicT;aluje,aiid  of  peculiar 

Koir,  tsebg  that  thtm  tiiree 
aclvantagai  arise  from  l«qfenes8  of 

store  in  proportion  to  population, 
the  question  arises  immediately, 
'  Uiven  the  store — is  the  nation 
CBiiched  \y  diviiDiiiio>ii  oC  its 
■omberH?  AreasneoeBflftil  nstidml 
speculation,  and  a  pestilence,  600- 
aomirnlly  the  Rame  thinfr  f 

This  is  iji  pai't  a  sopUlHtical 
question;  »uch  ai>  it  would  be  to 
mk  wliether  «  man  mm  neher 
when  struck  by  di-sea^ie  wideli  ranst 
limit  his  life  laithin  a  predicable 
peri*'(i,  tli;i!i  l;c  \rri>  when  in 
nealtii.  lie  enabled  ehlaFg^j 
his  current  expenses,  and  has  for 
a&  imrpoeet  a  lar<7cr  emu  at  his 
immediate  disposal  (for,  given  the 
fortiuie,  the  Hiiortcr  the  life,  the 
larger  the  r  nr,ity'* :  yet  no  tnan 
consiHpr>  hiuiselt"  richer  becauot;  he 
is  c<indt;mned  by  his  jihysician. 

The  lof^cal  reply^  is  tlialL  ainoe 
Wealth  is  bjdcamildon  Ofolf  the 
mean'=^  of  lifp.  a  nntinn  rnnnot  hp 
enriched  by  its  own  niortnlity.  Or 
in  shorter  words,  the  life  more 
than  the  meat :  anrl  existence  it- 
self, more  wealth  than  the  means 
of  eziatence.  Whence,  of  two 
nation)^  wbn  liavo  equal  store,  the 
more  numerous  is  to  oe  consirlered 
the  richer,  pn»vided  the  type  of  the 
inhabitant  be  as  high  (for,  though 
the  relative  bulk  of  their  atore  be 
leal,  its  relative  efficiency,  or  the 
amount  of  o{t"(.-ctn;il  ^^i-alth,  rriTi^t 
be  greiiter).  But  if  the  tyju'  <>f  tin 
population  be  deteriorated  by  in- 
ereaae  of  its  nnmbers,  we  have 
evidence  of  poveitsr  in  its  worst 
influence  ;  and  then,  to  det^mioe 
whether  the  nation  in  its  total  mny 
Btill  be  juatihabiy  ej^teemorl  rii  h, 
we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  numlx  r 
of  the  poor  agatnat  uiat  of  tiie  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale- 
work,  it  is  of  course  neceaoaiy  to 
determine,  first,  who  are  poor  anrl 
who  are  rich;  nor  this  only,  but 
also  how  poor  and  how  ricii  they 
are!  Which  wiU  prove  a  euiioiia 
llMRnometrical  invest  i^jration ;  fbr 
WO  ahall  havo  to  do  for  gold  and 


for  f^ilrcr  whnt  wc  have  done  for 
f|nieksiiver — detennine,  namely, 
their  freezing  point,  their  zero, 
their  temperate  ana  fever-lMi* 
pointa;  ftially,  their  i«poreaMBft 
point,  at  which  riches,  sometiines 
explosively,  as  lately  in  Ameri(3L 
*  make  to  themselves  winirs  — nnd 
corresj m )n dentiy,  the  number  of 
degroesMoMraaro  ^  which  poverty, 
oeanng  to  brace  with  any  wiiob- 
aome  cold,  burns  to  the  bone. 

YoT  the  pertormance  of  these 
uptjrations,  m  the  strictest  sense 
scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the 
eziBting  so  called  *aeiMice*of  Ni- 
tical  Economy  ;  wo  will  ask  it  to 
define  for  us  the  comparatively  and 
f?ui>erlatively  ricin  and  the  r  m- 
paratively  and  su}>erlatively  j^ht; 
and  on  its  own  terius — if  any  Uriiis 
it  can  pruDOcmoo  >  -^tzmnine,  m  ear 
prosperoQsSng^andfhow  many  rick 
and  how  many  poor  people  tbere 
are;  and  whether  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  jioverty  is  indeed 
so  overbalanced  by  tiie  quantity 
and  intensity  of  wealth,  that^  WB 
may  pennit  oniielvcs  a  Inzanoaa 
Mindiiess  to  it,  and  call  our^c'rer, 
complacently,  a  rich  e  Miniry.  And 
if  we  find  no  clear  dehnitiou  in  the 
existing  science,  we  will  endeavrjar 
for  onra^vea  to  fix  the  tree  degrees 
of  the  Fhitoaio  scale^  and  to  apply 
them. 

Qt-tnttox  Thibd.  What  is  the 
quantity  uf  the  store  in  relation  to 
the  Currency  i 

We  have  eeen  that  the  raid  worth 
of  the  corrency,  so  far  aa  dcqpendesi 
on  its  n^latioTi  to  the  ma^itude  of 
the  store,  may  vary  within  certain 
limits,  without  affecting  it«  worth 
ill  exchange.  The  diminution  cc 
inoreaae  of  the  represented  wealth 
mi^  be  nnperceived,  and  the  caf- 
rency  may  be  taken  either  for  more 
or  less  than  it  is  truly  worth. 
I  siiaily  it  is  taken  for  more  ;  and 
its  power  in  exdiauge,  or  credtt* 
power,  ia  thns  incroaaed  (or  r^- 
tained)  up  to  a  given  strain  upon 
its  relatit)n  to  existing  "^caith. 
Thin  credit -power  is  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  thoughts,  because 
moat  sharply  present  to  the  e»> 
perience,  of  a  mercantile  com- 
mninzty:  but  the  oonditiona  of  itti 
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stability*  and  all  other  relations  of 
the  currency  to  the  material  store 
are  entirely  simple  iu  principle,  if 
Mi  m  aetUHi.  Far  other  thaa 
iteplt  m  thtt  niations  of  the  cur- 
rency to  that  '  available  labour' 
which  by  our  definition  (p.  790)  it 
also  represents.  For  thi.s  rehition 
id  involved  not  onlv  with,  that  of 
llie  flttgnitiid^  of  tiU  ilOi»to  tiiA 
number,  but  witk  tint  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  store  to  the  mind,  of 
the  poinil.ition.  Its  proportion  to 
their  number,  and  tlie  residting 
worth  of  currency,  are  calculable  \ 
lot  iki  propoxtiott  to  tii«r  ^wiQ  lor 
labour  is  utiL  The  wortk'  of  tiM 
piece  of  money  which  olaims  a  given 
quantity  of  the  store,  is,  in  exchange, 
less  or  greater  according  to  the 
facility  of  obtaining  tJie  aaiue 
quantity  dTtiie  mm  ob^  willioiil 
having  racourse  to  the  store.  In 
other  words,  it  depends  on  the  im- 
mediate Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing. 
AVe  iiius.t  nuw,  t]ierL'f(tre,  complete 
the  deiinitiou  of  the^^e  terms. 

AO  600k  and  firioa  am  eoaM  in 
Labour.  We  most  know  first, 
therefore,  wiMt  ia.to  be  oooBftod  oa 
Labour. 

I  have  already  defined  labour  to 
be  the  Ccjutest  of  the  life  of  man 
with  an  opposteit  litrnQsTt  it  la 
the  quantity  ol  *  Lapse,"  losa,  or 
failure  uf  homan  life  caused  by  any 
ifiiBik  It  ia  usually  confused  with 


effort  itself,  or  tlie  application  of 
power  (t>nera} ;  but  tliere  is  nmch 
elfort  wiiich  is  merely  a  mode  of 
recreation,  or  of  pleasure.  The 
moet  beautiful  aetioM  of  the  kaman 
body,  and  the  highest  leaalts  of  tkt 
human  intelligence,  are  conditions, 
or  achievements,  of  quite  unla- 
borioua,  nay,  of  recreative,  efforts 
Bnt  labow  fa  tiiesvCmiig  in  effort. 
It  is  the  negative  quantitv,  or  qpan 
tity  of  de-feat  which  luis  to  be 
counted  against  every  Feat,  and  of 
de-fect  which  has  to  be  counted 
against  every  Fact,  or  Deed  of  men. 
In  bffki;  it  is  *  that  quantity  of  oar 
toil  which  we  die  in. 

We  might,  therefore,  h  priori^ 
conjecture  (as  we  shall  ultimately 
find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor 
sold.  Every  thing  else  is  bought 
and  aold  fir  Lafiouv  hit  kboor 
itself  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold 
for  anything,  bein^  priceless.t  The 
idea  that  it  is  a  c  m  lodity  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  Politico-Economic  fallacy, 

Th^  hetng  tlM  natura  of  hihovr, 
the  '  Cost'  df  soythiqr  ii  tha  Quan- 
tity of  labour  necessarj-  to  obtain 
it ; — the  quantity  for  wiiich,  or  at 
which,  it  'stands'  (constat).  It  is 
literally  the  *  Constancy'  of  the 
thnig ym  dhaU  wis  it^nnm  it 
— come  at  it»— Idt  no  leaathan  this. 

Ctjst  is  measuied  and  measurable 
only  in  '  labor,'  not  in  *  qpenkl  It 


*  Bni  are  nearly  all  briedy  represented  by  the  image  utted  for  the  force  of  money 
V  AisK  if  SHU  aa«  Hdl,— 

«  Qaali  del  vwie  le  fodbte  v«b 

C.i'Ti^nono  avvolte,  poi  che  falher  fiaeOS 
Tai  caddc  a  terra  la  fiera  crudole.' 

The  image  may  he  followed  out,  like  all  of  Duiite's,  into  as  close  detail  as  the 
neder  chooses.  Thus  the  strciM  ot  the  sail  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
tti■H^•aAttii«alyiBaalNnMtoger«hakalUIIU  MMM 
cuivM  his  spars  fplll  besr ;  etatw  of  mercantile  laagnor  are  like  the  flap  of  the  Mfl 
in  a  calm,— of  mercantile  precaution,  like  tsks^  is  ISiii;  Sad  MMealUe SSia ii 
iastaai  on  the  hreakiog  of  the  mask 

t  Tkatktoaqfv  Heonly  prieelills  lelBBL  Compare  *  UaSi  tkis  LMt,' p.  8a^ 
tod  what  follows.  , 

X  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  bay,  tior  to  sell  labour, — but  to  spare 
it.  £Tery  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome^  inefl'ectuai  ; — so  far  as  sne- 
Mrfel,  it  is  not  sale,  bat  Betrayal ;  and  the  porekaae  SNaej  ia  a  part  ef  tkat  typical 
thuty  pieces  wbkii  kongfat,  first  the  peslMt  of  laboora,  aad  wfUmmmim  tka  Nilil 
field  of  the  Stranger  ;  for  this  purchase-money,  being  in  its  very  smnllness  or  vi1enef» 
the  eiactly  mea^sured  opposite  of  the  *Tilia  aaaoaa  Mniroffnai/  nakis  mea 
ItaSftgers  to  each  other. 

I  GioeroU  diniaelten,  <  luffiiSi  qwelM^  qmnm  opw^  mm  qifinun  arlH 
emuntur,'  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaocniate  in  expression,  because  Cicero  did  not 
y^ticeUjf  kaev  hov.Baek  opfEalive  deifriiar  ia  aenwury  ia.  aU  tka  kigkMr  arte ; 
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does  not  mttter  bow  much  fxntfer 
m  thing  needs  tf>  ]>roduct'  it ;  it 
mattern  only  how  much  f/<W/r«s. 
Generally  the  more  the  iK»wer  it 
requires,  the  less  the  distress;  ao 
thai  tli«  nolikst  worics  of  BMB  oQit 
kts  tbm  the  niMiMt 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life, 
is  either  of  tlio  body,  in  fati^nie  or 
paiu  ;  of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  iu 
peneverance  of  search  for  things,— 
putteoe  in  fvutin^  for  thern^— 
fbrtitnde  or  degradation  in  snffemif 
for  them,  and  the  like\  or  of  the  in- 
tellect. All  these  kinds  of  labour 
are  supposed  to  be  iucludcd  in  the 
eenend  term,  and  the  quantity  of 
uboar  is  then  expresied  hf^  the 
time  it  lasts.  So  that  a  unit  of 
labour  is  'an  hour's  work'  or  a 
day's  work,  as  we  may  determine.* 

Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic 
and  effectual  Intrinide  coat  is  tfai0l 
of  getting  the  tfain^  in  the  right 
fvaj;  effiictaal  euat  la  that  of  gt^ 
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ting  the  tiling  in  the  way  we  eat 
about  it.  Hut  intrinsic  costeannol 
be  m.ule  a  subject  of  analytical  in- 
vestigation, being  only  partially 
discoverable,  and  that  by  long  ex- 
perience, i^betoal  ooet  la  all  that 
the  ]>olitical  Economist  can  deal 
with ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the 
thing  under  existing  circumstancej^ 
and  by  known  processes. 

Ooet  (irrespectively  of  any  qOMK 
Ihnia  of  deuiand  or  anpply)  varies 
with  the  quantity  of  the  thine 
wanted,  ana  with  the  number  ol 
)>crsons  who  work  for  it.  It  is 
easy  to  get  a  little  of  some  things, 
but  difficult  to  get  much  :  it  is  im- 
possible  to  get  aome  thinga  with 
tew  handa»  but  easy  to  get  them 
with  many. 

The  cost  and  value  of  things, 
however  difficult  to  determine  ac- 
eorately,  are  thus  both  dependent 
on  aaoertainaUe  phyaaeal  oiicom- 
8tanoeB.t 


tet  ihe  cost  of  tills  dexici  ity  is  inoalenUble.  Be  U  ipmit  or  small,  the         «f  tte 

mere  anthority  and  perfectneas  of  touch  in  a  hammer  stroke  of  Donatello's,  or  a  pencil- 
touch  of  Correggio's,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic.  (The  best  masters 
themselves  usually  estimate  it  at  sums  varying  from  two  to  three  or  fuur  ikhilling^i  a 
day,  viUi  wine  er  wrap  extra.) 

*  Only  obRerve,  as  some  Mir  is  more  destructive  of  life  than  other  labour,  the 
hour  or  day  of  tlie  more  desinii  tive  toil  is  suppostHl  to  include  pr\>poitM>nate  Wit. 
Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  take  such  rest,  except  in  death. 

f  there  Ktli«iii»t^ehiwrfe,eeaeAtiifaigaedieapnew  (to 
ierm),  without  some  error  or  injustice.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  cheap,  not  because  it  is 
common,  but  l>ecause  it  is  sup}K>!*ed  to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  Everythin?  has  its 
proper  aud  true  worth  at  any  given  Ume,  in  relation  to  everything  else  ;  and  at  that 
verth  almld  W  \m^\  aad  eeld.  If  aold  eaderll»itisdieap  to  the  buyer  by  exactly  e» 
mwh  as  the  eeUlt  keee,  and  no  inoie.  Futrfd  meat*  aft  twopence  a  pound,  is  not  *  cheaper* 
than  wholesome  meat  at  "^cvonpence  a  j»ound  ;  it  i'?  probably  mufh  dearer;  but  if, 
by  watching  your  oppr;rtuuity,  yoa  OH  get  the  whuiti^ome  meat  for  sixpence  a  pound, 
it  is  cheaper  to  ytui  by  a  penny,  vMeh  yoe  liave  gained,  and  the  seller  hae  loet  The 
present  nge  for  cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply  aod  littnUj,  a  rage  for  badnMi 
of  all  commodities,  or  it  i^;  nn  att*  rnpt  to  find  persons  whose  necestities  y(\\\  force 
them  to  let  you  have  more  than  yuu  .should  for  your  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  pro- 
duce such  persons,  and  in  large  numbers  ;  for  the  more  distress  there  is  in  a  nation, 
the  aete  tteapBeee  of  thia  eeit  yoe  eaa  obtaSa,  and  year  boaated  eheapnev  if  ihw 
Bierely  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  apjiurciit  <  ht  ajuiess,  which  we  confuse,  in  practice 
and  in  reasoning,  with  the  other ;  namely,  the  real  reiluction  in  cost  of  ariiclee  by 
B^ht  applicatioB  ef  labow.  B«t  in  thb  eaee  the  artiele  ia  only  cheap  with  tttmm^ 
to  its  former  price,  the  so  eiUed  cheapness  is  only  our  expression  for  the  sensation 
of  contrast  between  its  former  and  existing  prices.  So  soon  as  the  new  methods  of 
producing  the  article  are  established,  it  ceases  to  be  esteemed  either  cheap  or  dear,  st 
the  mm  price,  as  at  Ihe  oM  one,  and  is  fleitts  he  eheap  only  when  aceMeat  Msblii  It 
to  be  puvshsssd  hieiath  this  new  value.  And  it  is  ae  advantage  to  prodmelhe 
article  more  easily,  except  as  it  enables  you  to  multiply  your  j?opnlation.  Cheapness  of 
this  kind  is  merely  the  discovery  that  more  men  can  be  niaintained  on  the  same 
gronnd ;  and  the  question,  boir  mmj  yea  iHIl  mahitaia  in  proportion  to  your  means, 
remains  exactly  in  the  same  tsnss  that  it  did  belSne*  * 

A  lewi  ef  imiBsdiale  ehisgasw  mmlti^  hewetsr,  to  iMuqr  <asM^  irtthoat  dislm^ 
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But  their  prioe  is  dgpmdmt  on 

the  liuman  will. 

Such  and  such  a  thiug  isdeniou- 
strably  g(K><i  fur  so  mucli.  And  it 
may  deiuoustrably  be  had  fat  so 

Bat  a  NUiains  questionable,  and 

in  all  mjvnnerof  ways  (juestionable, 
whether  I  choose  to  give  so  much.* 

This  choice  is  always  a  relative 
one.  It  is  a  dhoice  to  give  a  price 
for  this,  rather  than  for  that ; — a 
resolution  to  have  the  thing,  if 
getting  it  does  not  involve  tlie  loss 
of  a  better  thin^^.  Price  depends, 
therefore,  not  only  on  the  cost  of 
the  eommodity  ilsell  but  on  Iks 
ration  to  the  oost  of  eveiy  other 
attainable  thing. 

Farther.  The  ;)o»^fr  of  choice  is 
also  a  relative  one.  It  depends 
not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of 
tiw  thing,  but  on  ererybodjr  else's 
estimate ;  therefore  on  the  number 
and  force  of  the  will  of  the  con- 
current buyers,  and  on  the  existing 
quantity  of  the  thing  in  proportion 
to  that  number  and  force. 

HiDoe  the  price  of  anything 
dofMBds  on  four  Tariable8.t 

1.  Its  cost. 

2.  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that 

Cost, 

3.  The  number  and  power  of  the 
penons  irho  mmt  ik 


4.  The  estimaietheykiysiwrmrf 

of  its  desirableness. 

(Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so 
far  as  it  is  contemplated  iu  thin 
estimate;  perhaps,  therefore,  nok 
at  all) 

Now,  in  order  to  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  ])rice  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  as- 
sume these  four  quantities  to  be 
known,  and  the  'estimate  of  de- 
siiableneeB,'  eommonly  called  the 
Demand,  to  be  certiun.  We  will 
take  the  number  of  ]>ersons  at  the 
lowest.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
labourers  who  '  demand,'  that  is  to 
aaj,  have  residved  to  labonr  for, 
two  articles,  a  and  &,  Their  de- 
mand for  these  articles  (if  the 
reader  likes  better,  he  may  say 
their  need)  is  to  be  absolute,  exist- 
ence depending  on  the  getting 
these  two  things.  Suppose,  for  In* 
stance,  that  they  are  bread  and 
fuel,  in  a  cold  country,  and  let  a  re- 
present the  least  quantity  of  )iread, 
and  6  the  least  quantity  of  fuel, 
wliich  wiU  support  a  man's  life  for 
a  day.  Let  a  be  prodnoible  by  an 
hour's  labonr,  but  b  only  by  two 
hours'  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  hour, 
and  of  0  two  (cost,  by  our  detiuition, 
being  expressible  in  terms  of  time). 
If,  therefore,  each  man  worked 


from  ihe  labour  of  a  populatioa  where  luod  in  rediuiUaut,  or  where  the  l&bour  by 
vUAdie  ftod  k  ywdee<d  kans  miNh  Idit  lias  oa  thtir  haad%  wUA  aajbe 

applied  to  the  pndoolioa  of  *  cheap '  articles. 

All  such  pbenoinena  imlicate  to  tlw  political  economist  places  -where  the  lal)onr  is 
oabftUooed.  la  the  tirttt  cuae,  ike  just  balaooe  iti  tu  be  eHected  by  takiiig  kliout-ers 
hm  the  spot  where  the  imewue  exists,  and  1111  ing  thtn  to  Mat  wave  ibod  is 
reduuilaiit.  In  the  ■eouMl,  tbe  cheapness  is  a  local  aoctde&t,  adTantageoos  to  the 
local  purchaser,  di»«idvantageouH  to  the  loctil  jiroducer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
commerce  to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  lucal  producer  his  full  adTaotage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  aocidrate  ol  harreet,  weather,  &o.,  is  always  eoanter- 
hikneid,  fn  doe  time,  by  aetanl  Mweilf,  eimilarly  caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise 
gotemment,  and  litallhy  commerce,  so  to  provide  in  times  ;ind  places  of  pkotj  fioT 
times  and  phices  t  f  dearth,  as  that  there  bliuU  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  cauiieil  by  gluts  of  the  luarket  is  merely  a  disease  of  clumsy  and  wanton 

*  Price  has  been  already  dcfine<l  (pp.  787,  788)  to  l>c  the  qMBtlfy  of  labonr  which 
the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  tukc  for  it.  It  is  best  to  consider  the  price  to 
be  that  tixed  by  the  posseuor,  because  the  possessor  has  absolute  power  of  refus- 
ing sale,  whOe the pindiMer Ihm BO  abwhite  penvnr  ef  eeipelling it ;  bet  theeflbe- 
tual  or  market  price  is  that  at  wbieh  their  estimates  coincide. 

t  The  two  first  of  these  variables  are  included  in  the  ar,  and  the  two  last  in 
the  y,  of  the  formula  gifen  at  p.  bi  of  *  Unto  this  Last,'  and  the  four  are  the  radical 
«8a0tkii» wbioh regakle  thefitke  ef  tUoftton^  prodaslka;  in  their  |ike  ia 
exchange,  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  diride  each  iatO  tWO  elb«%  iMniag  th» 
Vwrv|ydiaieelel«datKi|^«f  f  Uato  thk  iMk' 
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both  for  his  curu  and  fuel,  each 
inmld  have  to  work  three  hours  a 
day.  Bvt  tliQf  diTide  the  labour 

Ibr  its  greater  eoHe.*  Then  if  A 
works  three  hours,  he  produces  3  ^, 
which  is  one  a  more  than  Itoth  the 
men  want.  And  if  B  works  three 
hoorsy  he  produces  only  6,  of 
ludf  A  h  leas  than  both  want.  Bol 
if  A  works  three  hours  and  B  six, 
A  has  3  a,  and  B  has  ]  a  main- 
tenance in  the  right  i)n)iMirtiou  for 
both  for  a  dav  and  half ;  so  that 
each  might  tab  lialf  a  day's 


Bat  as  B'h  I  worked  doable 
tke  whole  of  this  day's  rest  belongs 
in  equity  to  him.  Therefore  tlie 
just  excliange  should  be,  A  giving 
two  a  for  one  6,  has  one  a  and 
4me  ^;-HnainteiMHiee  to  %  day. 
B  ghrhif  one  6  for  two  d^has  two 
g  £d  two  h  ;*4nMnt<in«inii  tor  two 
days. 

But  B  cannot  if  st  un  the  second 
day,  or  A  would  be  left  without 
IliAafliciewliiehBprodiifiea,  Nor 
la  tkflie  any  means  of  making  the 

exchange  just,  unless  a  third  la- 
in »nror  is  called  in.  Then  one 
workman,  A,  produces  and  two, 
B  and  C,  produce  b  : — A,  working 
ihrM  hoim,  has  three  a B,  three 
hours,  i^b  ; — C  three  hours,  ij  6. 
B  and  C  each  give  half  nf  f>  for  a, 
and  all  have  their  equal  daily  main- 
tenance for  eoual  daily  work.  ^ 
To  carry  the  example  a  single 

•tsp  father,  let  thiee  aitidK  ^ 
ana  c  be  seeded. 

Let  a  need  one  hour's  work,  A 
tiiv'o,  and  c  four ;  then  the  day's 
work  roust  be  seven  hours,  and 
one  man  in  a  day's  work  can  make 
7  a,  or  aj  6,  or  li  c. 

Therefore  one  A  works  for  a, 
pro<ln(  iu,i?  7  a ;  two  Ks  work  for 
/>,  producing  7  b ;  four  Ca  work 
for  c,  producing  7  c. 

A  has  six  a  to  snare,  and  gives 
two  a  for  one  6,  ana  fmta§oi  oae 
c.  Each  B  has  3^  6  to  spare,  and 
gives  i  6  tor  oae  i%  and  two  6  tor 
one  c. 

Each  C  has  |  of  c  to  8parC|  and 


gives  ^  c  tor  one  6»  and  ^  of  c  for 
one  0. 

And  eU  hMPe  their  dagp'a 


Generally,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  if  the  demand  is  constant,! 
the  relative  prices  of  things  are  as 
thsir  oo0ta,  or  as  the  ouantities  of 
labour  involved  in  proaactMB. 

Then,  in  order  to  ezpieei  their 
prices  in  terms  of  a  currency^  we 
liavc  <mly  to  put  the  currency  into 
the  form  of  orders  for  a  ceruiu 
quantity  of  any  given  flflrticle  (with 
US  it  is  in  the  torm  of  orde»  for 
gold),  and  all  ^^aantities  of  other 
articles  are  priced  by  the  relation 
they  ijcar  to  the  article  which  Um 
currency  claims. 

Bat  the  wortli  of  the  emmBf 
itself  is  not  in  the  sUihtest  degree, 
founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the 
article  which  it  either  claims  or 
consists  in  (as  gold)  than  on  the 
worth  of  every  other  article  for 
which  the  gold  is  trrhinflfffi"^ 
It  is  jaet  as  aocmato  to  my^  'm 
many  pounds  are  worth  an  aciesi 
laud,'  a.s  '  an  acre  of  land  is  worth 
so  many  pounds.'  The  ./orth  of 
gold,  01  laud,  of  booties,  and  of 
tood.  aod  of  all  other  things,  de- 
pends at  any  moment  ou  the  exist- 
ing quantities  and  relative  demands 
for  ail  and  each  ;  and  a  change  in 
the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  auy 
one,  involves  an  instantaneoushr 
eorresDondent  change  in  the  wmll 
of,  aaa  deiUMid  In*,  all  the  iwl  i 
chancfe  as  inevitable  and  as  accu- 
rately balanced  (thougli  often  in 
iLs  process  as  untraceable)  as  the 
ehang;e  in  volume  of  the  ontfloi^ 
ing  river  from  some  vast  laki^ 
caused  by  change  in  the  Tolnme  of 
the  inflowing  streams,  thou^i^h  no 
eye  can  t  race,  nor  in.strunient  dt  tcct 
motion  either  on  iia  suriace,  or  ui 
the  depth. 

Hkm,  tfaw,  the  reel  w<oiii»r 
power  or  worth  of  the  canency  is 
founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the 
relative  estimates  formed  by  the 
population  of  its  possessions;  s 


•  Tbis'greatereMe*es||*«»toa]te«edfakradiiaiaiiligftktbetbne«^ 

(livI<loil  work  :  but  sm  the  pro]iortion  of  times  would  XSMin tibs aMB% ,1  dl> M 
4ooi  Uuft  miiieMliary  complexity  into  ilie  <-;il  ulation. 
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«bMige  in  this  esliiDiifie  in  «a j 
direction  (and  therefore  every 
change  in  the  national  character), 
instantly  alters  the  value  of  money, 
in  its  secuntl  great  function  of 
oommancLing  labour.  But  we 
onist  ahrasrs  oarefnlly  and  stembr 
disttogoidi  between  this  wortn 
of  cnrrcney,  dependent  on  the 
Conceived  or  ai)preciated  value  of 
what  it  represents,  and  the  woith 
of  it,  dependent  on  the  exitkttee  of 
1^ it  representi.  AeniraM^u 
tme,  or  false,  in  proportion  to  the 
security  with  which  it  gives  claim 
to  the  possession  of  land,  hou.se, 
horse,  or  picture;  but  a  curreucy  is 
itniog  or  weak,  worth  mnch,  or 
vorth  little,  in  propnortion  to  the 
degree  of  estimate  in  which  the 
nation  holds  tlie  house,  horse,  or 
picture  which  is  claimed.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  Englisli  curreucy 
hn  iMen,  till  of  lafte,  lugely  based 
on  the  natkmsl  eeHmate  of  horses 
and  of  wine :  so  that  a  man  might 
always  give  any  price  to  furnish 
flioicely  his  stable,  or  his  cellar ; 
and  rec;  Ve  public  approval  there- 
fani  m  if  ne  gave  toe  aame snm 
to  famiah  his  library,  he  was  called 
mad,  or  a  biblio-maniac.  And 
although  he  might  lose  his  fortune 
by  his  horses,  and  his  health  or  life 
by  his  cellar,  aud  rarely  lost  either 
by  hia  bocd^s,  he  was  yet  never 
oiled  a  Hippo-maniac  nor  an  Oino» 
maniac;  but  <mly  Biblio-maniac, 
because  the  current  worth  of  money 
was  luiderstdod  to  be  legitimately 
founded  on  cattle  and  wiue.  but 
notonfitentara  llheprieeaistehr 
^ven  at  isles  for  pictures  and  Bififii 
indicate  some  tendency  to  change 
in  the  national  character  in  this 
respect,  so  that  the  worth  of  the 
currency  may  even  come  in  time  to 
rest,  in  sn  acknowledged  manner, 
somewhat  on  the  state  andkeraing 
of  the  Bedford  missal,  as  well  as 
on  the  health  of  Oiractacus  or 
Blink  Bonny ;  and  old  pictures  bo 
considered  property,  no  less  than 
old  port  Thejr  Bucht  have  been 
so  before  now,  QUI  tfisit  it  is  more 
difiicult  to  choose  the  one  than  the 
other. 

Now,  observe,  all  these  sources 
of  variatiou  in  the  power  of  the 
eurencgr  eodst,  wholly,  irrespeethrs 


of  the  infiaenees  of  ideSt  indo- 
lence,  and    improvidence.  We 

have  hitherto)  Rupi>oscd,  through- 
out the  analysis,  every  professing 
labourer  to  labour  honestly, 
heartily,  and  in  harmony  with  his 
leliows*  Ws  hsve  now  to  bring 
&rther  into  the  calculation  the 
effects  (»f  relative  industry,  honour, 
and  t"oret)i(ni;^ht ;  and  thus  to  follow 
out  the  bearings  ot  our  second  in- 
ouiry :  Who  are  the  holders  of  the 
Dtm  and  Oorrenqr,  and  in  wlmt 
proportions! 

I'his,  however,  we  must  reserve 
for  our  next  paper — noticing  here 
only  that,  however  distinct  the 
several  branches  of  the  solgeet  sre^ 
radically,  they  are  so  inlsrwoveft 
in  their  issues  that  we  osuifli 
rightly  treat  any  one,  till  we  have 
taken  cognizance  of  all.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  the  currency  in  pro- 
portiim  to  nnmber  of  populanoii 
u  materially  influenced  bj  the 
number  of  the  holders  in  proi)ortion 
to  the  non-holders ;  and  this  again, 
by  the  number  of  holders  of  goods, 
or  wealth,  iu  proportion  to  the  non- 
holders  of  goods.  For  as,  by  dsA- 
aition,  the  oorrem^  is  s  daim  to 
goods  which  are  not  possessed,  its 

S uantity  indicates  the  number  of 
aimants  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  holaera  i  and  the  force 
•ad  complexity  of  daim.  For  if 
tbe  daims  be  not  eomidex,  cur- 
rency as  a  means  of  exchange 
may  be  very  small  in  quantity. 
A  sells  some  corn  to  B,  receiving 
a  promise  from  B  to  pay  in  cattle, 
wfaidiAtben  hands  omto  G^to 
get  some  wine.  C  in  due  time 
claims  the  cattle  from  B ;  and  B 
takes  back  his  promise.  These  ex- 
changes have,  or  might  have  been, 
all  etfected  with  a  single  coin  or 
promise ;  and  the  proportion  of  the 
cnrrency  to  the  store  would  in  such 
circumstances  indicate  only  the 
circulating  vitality  of  it — that  is  to 
say^  the  quantity  and  convenient 
divisibility  of  that  part  of  the  store 
which  the  habiiM  of  the  nation  keep 
in  circulation.  If  a  cattle  breeder 
is  content  to  live  witli  his  house- 
hold chiefly  on  meat  and  milk,  and 
does  not  want  rich  furniture,  or 
jewels,  or  books— if  a  wine  and 
com  grower  maintains  himself  and 
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Ui  men  ehkflf  on  grapes  and 
bread  ;~  if  tlio  wives  and  daughters 
of  families  weave  and  spin  the 
clothing  of  the  liouseliold,  and  the 
jiation,  as  a  whole,  rciuaiiis  content 
with  the  prodaM  of  ili  om  ioU 
tndthewoikof  its  own  hndi^il 
has  little  occasion  for  circulating 
media.  It  iJed^res  and  promises 
little  and  Mcldom  ;  exchanges  only 
00  far  M  exchange  is  necessary  for 
life.  The  store  belongs  to  the  peo* 
pio  in  iHiose  hands  it  is  fouidy  md 
monoy  if-  littlo  needed  either  as  an 
expression  of  ri^dit,  or  practical 
means  of  diTiniou  and  exchange. 

Baft  in  proportion  as  the  habits 
of  tlM  nation  beoomo  oomplex  and 
fiintastic  (and  they  mty  do  both, 
without  tlierefore  l-eine  civilized), 
its  circulating  medium  umst  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  its  store. 
H  every  one  wants  a  UtUe  of  evoiy- 
thing,— if  food  inooi  be  of  monj 
kinds,  and  dress  of  many  fashions, — 
if  multitudes  live  by  work  which, 
minislering  to  fancy,  has  it«  pay 
measured  by  fancy,  so  that  large 
wieeo  will  lie  given  by  one  person 
lor  wboi  ii  wueless  to  another,— 
if  tliere  are  great  inequalities  of 
knowledge,  causing  srreat  in- 
equalities of  estimate, — iind  linally, 
and  worst  of  ail,  il  the  currency 
iMt,  from  its  laifeBeso,  and 
the  power  which  tho  possession 
of  it  implies,  becomes  the  sole 
object  of  desire  with  large  num- 
bers of  tlie  nation,  so  tiiat  the 
holding  of  it  is  disputed  among 
tbMaotiionioin  olijeot  of  life  ^- 
i&eaekaad  ailof  tbeee  caseo^tlic 
OOirency  enlarges  in  proportion  to 
the  store,  and  as  a  meaiis  of  ex- 
change and  division,  as  a  bond  of 


lifllii,  and  jwa  ooqKOBBioii  of 

sion,  plays  a  more  and  more  im- 
portant }i,iit  in  the  nation's  deal- 
ings, chanicter,  and  life. 

Asainst  which  part,  when,  M  s 
bond  of  Bights  it  becomca  too  con 
•pienoiiB  and  too  bnrdenaoBie,  the 
popular  voice  i.s  apt  to  be  rai'^ed  in 
a  violent  and  irrational  manner, 
leading  to  revolution  instead  of 
remedy.  Whereas  all  poecibiliftysf 
Eoooomy  depends  m  tbo  clear  as- 
oeitioa  and  maintenance  of  this 
bond  of  right,  liov.ever  burden- 
some. The  first  necessity  of  all 
economical  government  is  to  secure 
the  un<iuestioned  and  nnqueste- 
able  working  of  tbo  great  law  d 
Property — that  a  man  who  works 
for  a  thing  shall  be  allowed  to  get 
it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it,  in 
peace :  and  tliat  he  who  does  not  eafc 
Lis  cake  to-day,  sfaoU  be  oen,  with- 
out  grodgingj  to  fa«re  bis  cake  to- 
morrow. This,  I  say,  is  the  first 
point  to  be  secured  hy  social  Inw : 
without  this,  no  political  advance,  : 
nay,  no  political  existence,  is  in 
any  oott  pooablo.  Whaftoforovil, 
luxury,  iniquity,  may  seem  to 
suit  from  it,  this  is  nevertheless 
the  first  of  all  Equities  :  and  to  the 
ent'nrceinent  of  this,  by  law  and  by 
police-truncheon,  the  nation  mu0k 
always  primarily  set  its  mind' 
that  the  cupboara  door  may  havsa  j 
firm  lock  to  it,  and  no  man's  dinner 
be  carried  oli"  by  the  mob,  on  it*  i 
way  home  from  the  bakers.  Which, 
thus  fearlessly  asserting,  we  shaU 
ondeafofor  in  nest  mper  to  cod- 
sider  how  £ar  it  may  be  practicabla 
for  the  mob  itself,  also,  in  due 
breadth  of  dish,  to  haTo  dinuen  W 
cany  home^ 


K&EATUii.— No.  ccczc  p.  790,  line  2nd  from  bottom»ior  'flMMMy^' 

read '  always.' 
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OF  covTM  mfmapimms  turoei 
out  to  he  correct.    On  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  next  letter  from  hnmo, 
Iklt  m  dttubt  that  Mr.  ClMord  tiie 
I     eatomologiijt,  aud  Mr.  Louis  WUsoii 
I    Ifao  lihiqaikwa,  WW  oda  and  liw 
HDA  penon.  I  was  aol  long  i» 
■ormisinqr  the  object  nf  theiitMl^a 
i      visit  to  my  father  s  house. 

It  was  probably  au  impiident 
I  stratagem  to  find  oat  whether  my 
I  ^Bmey  to  Fnuiee  had  ati j  ^tm- 
I  maa/m  witii  the  Butters'  disappear- 
ance from  Elmfields.  Tliough  I 
knew  not  the  nature  of  the  inti- 
macy that  existed  between  my 
Meads  and  this  man,  I  knew 
mooA  to  ba  aware  thai  he  pos- 
seted »  aacret  influeneaover  the 
&mily,  and  had  a  strong  hold  of 
some  kind  npon  Mrs.  Htitter's  for- 
hearanee  ana  goodwill.  Since  that 
hst  night  at  Klmfields,  Kutter  and 
I  had  new  again  alluded  to  the 
circumsteiicea  that  had  led  to  their 
'^'-'>artiire  from  England ;  hwt  I 
sirongly  suspected  tliat  Mr.  Wilson 
ytm  in  some  way  connected  there- 
with. ItwasammeaahiaaBiMithia 
amaihat  made  me  fsel  smuNia  to 
know  what  bad  takmi  place  during 
hk  iTitorv^fw  with  my  father. 
C'')iiki  tiie  man  have  matle  iiso  of 
tliib  device  in  urder  to  hud  out 
whave  I  WM  ataying?  Waa  it  to 
diseover  whether  I  was  about  to 
join  the  Rutters  abroad  that  he  had 
intruded  himself  into  oit  house? 
Did  he  wij»h  to  Hud  traccH  ot  their 
fligbti  and  track  them  to  their  new 
Theaa,  and  qnaatioae  Hke 
them,  dfatorbed  mj  peace  fbrae?e- 
ral  days.  I  was  haunted  br  a  fear 
le^t  I  mi^ht  funintentionally  and 
hmocently  enouf.^i)  lie  the  means 
of  Cjiuaing  my  fiiend-s  retreat  to  be 
dbeofOM,  Mid  of  Ininj^ng  freah 
troubles  upon  them.  B  waa  not 
TiTitil  I  bad  received  a  second  letter 
from  my  fatlior.  detailing  the  con - 
verjsatiuD  that  liad  taken  place,  that 
Jay  anxiety  was  at  all  removed, 
lu;  CUbid,  it  appeared,  had  eoD- 


Siied  hniaalf  to  atipnning  a  atnaig 

interest  in  myself,  and  had  made 

allusion  to  the  Kutters. 

I  can  safely  state,*  wrote  my 
father,  *that  I  did  not  acquaint 
him  with  aaj  of  the  pattieohtfa 
you  refer  to  in  jaaat  letter.  He  did 
not  ask  your  preseTit  rulflre.ss,  or 
appear  tn  be  aware  tiiat  you  were 

foiug  further  than  i^ariii.  if  I  have 
een  duped  by  a  swindler,  as  your 
letter  laada  me  to  infer,  he  was  at 
leaat  no  conmon  ope.  Kot  only 
were  his  manners  irreproachable, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  price 
of  the  work  (two  guiueaii)  until 
enoh  time  aa  I  ahimld  receive  a 
oopy  of  it  I  suppose  he  meet 
hi?^e  found  my  nanlTin  t^e  €^ 
Lid  or  the  Dim'tortf.  Yon  say  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  penOB* 
Where  have  you  met  him  f 

Ab  there  seemed  no  reaaoa  to 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Wilson  had 
ffamed  ^y  informatioR  from  my 
rather  respecting  the  Butters,  nnf! 
as  T  could  not  mjike  out  thai  he 
had  even  sought  any  news  of  them, 
or  tnee  the  subtest  connesdon  be- 
tween hia  viait  and  'his  previous 
acquaintance  with  my  fnends,  I 
determined  to  think  no  more  of  the 
matter,  but  ascribed  it  to  mere 
curiosity  on  Mr.  Wilsons  part  to 
inapeet  my  ^itiiei'a  honae  and  pla^ 
off  a  joke  at  my  expense.  As  soflh, 
I  resolved  not  to  mention  the  oc- 
currence to  Knttcr,  or  give  myself 
funlM-r  uneasiness  about  it, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  cheerful- 
neaa  and  gaiety  of  oar  M^aa  dnriiig 
the  first  few  weeka  I  apent  at  St 
T>arbe.  T  snppoj^e  the  affection 
with  wliicli  1  still  regard  that 
sunny  time  is  in  some  measure  due 
to  later  events  that  have  endeared 
to  me  the  memory  <rf  thoae  day& 
It  was  a  bright  period  whil.?t  it 
lasted.  I  hail  taken  vigorously  to 
the  study  of  French,  and  wir}i  the 
aid  of  Uuttcrand  his  si.ster,  u.a  kcd 
away  with  my  grammar  and  dic> 

tMoioy  ereiy  moniiig.   I  know 
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pleMaater  thing  than  learning 

a  language  from  the  lips  of  a  sweet- 
voiced  woman  ;  and  as  1  used  t(»  sit 
and  listen  to  Misa  Hutter,  biuudcr- 
ing  €f99t  tibe  inofdi  after  her,  and 
Introducing  in  Moent  thai  moved 
lier  mirth  every  few  minutes,  I  felt 
that,  under  such  rircumstances, 
study  was  a  new  and  delightful  ex- 
perience. 

BLtHuig  Unit  engaged  OMflnom- 
lag,  there  eame  a  rap  at  the  talon 
door.  Nannette,  the  old  servant  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  entered 
with  a  note,  prettily  twisted  into  a 
fantastic  shape,  which  she  handed 

to  Mte  Bolter. 
'From  Mam^ielto  YkftoriaeL  I 

vnil  wait  for  an  answer,  if  you 
please,'  said  the  old  woman,  placing 
ner  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her 
M>rou,*  and  glancing  round  the 
«inamber  iritli  Imt  keen  black  ^ea. 

KamMttehadfiml  vitb  Ifaaaaaa 
de  Longueville  ever  since  her 
youth.  She  was  a  little,  thin,  dry 
old  woman,  with  a  yellow  skin, 
.small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  long 
noee  and  chin.  She  was  ecrupu- 
Imxly  neat  and  clean  in  appear- 
ance, dressed  always  in  grey  and 
stone-coloured  stuffs,  wore  tlie 
whitest  of  caps,  and  prided  herself 
on  being  a  PariaiAn  hv  births  edu- 
cation, and  feeling.  Her  contempt 
for  the  '  barbarians  of  Auvergne' 
was somethini? magnificent:  twenty 
years'  residence  amongst  them  had 
not  abated  it  in  the  least,  bhc  and 
hat  nephew,  Monsiear  Jules,  who 
had  been  recently  imported  from 
Paris,  indul^ied  in  sarcasms  of  the 
most  withenng  nature  against  the 
benighted  dwellei*s  in  St.  Barbe. 

*  Tell  madenioiaelie  that  we  shidl 
hayie  great  pleasure  in  joining  the 
Kttle  party  this  evening,  said  Kate, 
when  she  had  read  the  note.  *  We 
jnll  be  with  Afadame  at  eight.* 

'  Thanks,  mademoi.selle  ;  I  will 
convey  your  re^ly.  There  will  not 
be  BMioh  aocMtgr  this  erening. 
mademoiselle  need  not  make  a 
toilette,  T  imagine,  for  the  few 
fHends  madame  expects.  We  live 
very  tranquilly  here,  as  mademoi- 
selle knows,  and  the  fine  world  of 
this  poor  St.  Barbe  is  not  like  that 
of  Paris ;  auita  otherwise,  indeed  f 
and  the  old  woman  asiikd  in  ds* 


rision  at  th*  pRnriaoial  ideas  of 

*  society.* 

*  You  are,  of  course,  included  in 
the  invitation,  Hamilton,'  said 
Butter,  taking  up  the  note*  /Whst 
neat  and  delicate  writing  this  is  1* 

AVhilst  her  brother  was  occupied 
in  exaniinin;,'  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine's  penman.ship.  Miss  Kutter 
went  on  with  the  lesson  which 
engaged  ns  whan  Nannstta  mt 
tered. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  we 
ascended  to  the  upi>er  tl(x>r  and 
tapjied  at  the  ante-room  di>or  of 
Madame  de  Longueville*s  apart^ 
uents.  The  door  was  opened  hf 
Moni^eur  Jules— a  dark  lithe  maii 
with  eyes  like  black  beads  set  in 
deep  sockets,  a  closely  cropped 
busny  beard,  and  no  liair  worth 
speaking  of  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
Ha  waa  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
spotless  shirt-front  and  white  era- 
vat;  and  there  was  '  Gan;on  de 
llestaurant  au  I'alais  Royal' written 
in  every  gesture  of  his  lithe  limbs 
and  every  lineament  of  his  sallow 
face.  In  that  capacity,  indeed, 
Monsieur  Jules  had  passed  the 
flower  of  Ids  youth  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  gravy,  absinthe,  and 

*  petit  plats  au  choix'  that  had  con- 
aideiaohr  damaged  hia  oomptono^ 
but  had  added  infinitely  to  the 
distinction  of  his  manners,  as 
Nannette,  his  aunt,  firmly  believed. 

Preceded  by  this  distin;.nushed 
person,  who  waged  unremitting 
mracwit  'theae  booridk  Au▼e^' 
nata'  and  their  disregard  for  the 
refinements  and  amenities  of  life, 
we  entered  Madame  de  Longiie- 
villc's  »iUrny  where  an  odour  of 
coti'ee,  a  lustre  of  wax  lights,  and 

a  aabdnad  munnnr  of  oonveraation, 
announced  that  madama*a  guests 

were  assembled.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  persons  present  in  the  old- 
fashioned  low-roofed  chamber, 
where  madame  sat  in  state,  sur- 
ronadedbf  harfiiaBdsL  The  room 
had  prmUy  been  a  boudoir  or 
bed-room  in  the  days  of  the  Mar- 
quises of  St.  Barbe  ;  but  n()w,  fitteil 
uj)  with  a  few  handsome  remains 
of  the  ancient  furniture  of  the 
chiteao,  and  deeorated  with  iighta 
and  flowers,  it  aerfad  forahgrno 
maa&s  iiifilegant  iposjitiion  umbiu 
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I  Ulid  iitt  impression  made  09  m% 
upon  entering  the  chamber  was, 

that  I  had  never  heard  twelve  per- 
sons talking  in  buch  a  soft,  modu- 
lated tone  of  voice,  or  beheld  so 

I  many  wisB-llttinff  pain  of  kid 
gloves  amungst  the  same  number 
of  people,  in  all  my  life.  The  suave 
manners,  restrained  voices,  and 
elaborate  courtesy  of  ma<:laine's 
guests  were  truly  overnoweriug. 

I  Mk  an  alniOBimere  of  eomtly 
pditenees  carriea  one  bade  to  the 
days  of  powder,  patches,  and  peni- 

i      wigs.  TIhmIozx'ii  jiersons  present  to- 

'      night  were  tlie  very  cream  of  the 

!  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  2s  o 
dtnaeiit  boiii|(eoi8|  aor  iMi  rotii" 
riers  of  the  district,  admitt^  on 
sufferance,  bat  the  selectest  of  ma- 

j  dame's  select  actjuaintancc.  Mrs. 
Rutter  and  family  were  already 
known  to  these  aristocratic  persou- 
ifes,  and  ao  itiraaomlytiMlr  English 
fnend  whoieqniredaiiintrodiictiun. 
The  deep  reverences  and  amiable 

I  speeches  that  ensued  on  Madame  de 
Lt)nguevLlle  presenting  that  voung 
Biiton  to  a  lady  with  a  de  before 
h«  nameu  «id  on  her  head*  tower 
ef  fgKf  TOXTj  fortified  by  aa  im- 
mense tortoisesliell  comh,  quite 
disconcerted  him,  especially  as  the 
lady  was  introduced  on  the  ground 
that  she  spoke  English  *like 
a  natire.'  WheOer  the  kuiy  had 
learned  the  langm^  at  a  period 
when  the  natives  spoke  it  other- 
wise than  now,  or  there  had  been 
a  conspinicy  among  them  to  de- 
hide  her  into  learning  a  liaise 
tongae  that  never  eziated  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  I  cannot  decide ; 
but  I  only  know  that  her  speech 
was  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  the 
language  of  the  Grand  Lama  would 
have  been,  and  redaoed  me  to  the 
painful  necceaity  of  aiakfaig  im- 
becile replies  to  iaeoHprehensible 
questiona  £or  the  vptm  of  hidf  an 
hour. 

But  ere  long  the  oonversatiou 
Koing  on  thronglnmt  the  room  was 

hushed.  At  a  signal  from  Madame 
de  LongneviUe,  Jules  removed  the 
silver  coffee  urn  and  the  delicate 
porcelain  cups  from  the  little  table 
in  the  centre,  and  placed  thereon 
a  "hw^iid  iea^&i9*)aaip^  a  glaaa  of 
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volames  handed  to  htm  hf  lloft* 

sieur  de  Bois-eec 

*  What  game  is  thisf  whispered 
Rutter  in  my  ear.  'We  are  not 
going  to  have  cards  and  music^ 
tneai  tonight  Pra]r,aiademoiael]e^ 
may  I  ask  what  is  going  to  be 
doneT  he  inquired  of  Victorine^ 
who  was  passing  at  the  moment. 

'  Don't  be  impatient,  monsieur, 
and  you  will  see.  Ask  graud- 
mamma^  aad  the  will  tell  yon  wa 
are  going  to  have  a  highly  intel- 
lectual treat.  Ask  messieurs  and 
mesdames  on  each  side,  and  they 
will  tell  you  the  same.  Ask  me^ 
and  I  reply,  XXu^t  i  reserve  my 
judgmeak  We  ahall  aee and  with 
a  flay  air  and  a  anile,  madenuii* 
•eue  passed  on. 

It  was  theu  announced  by  ma- 
dame  herself,  seated  in  her  velvet 
chair  of  state,  that  Monsieur  de 
Boie  eee,  *  whoee  gifla  of  rfaetorio 
and  poetic  taste  were  well  known 
to  all  lier  friends  '  had  undertaken 
ti>  rend  aloud  selections  from  the 
Ipkigcnie  of  Racine,  for  their 
amusement  this  evening ;  at  which 
aanoanoement  a  soft  mormor  of 
applause  flowed  arooad,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Bois-sec  a  spare  old 
gentleman  in  a  puce-coloured  coat, 
black  silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes, 
and  a  very  unmistakeable  wig — got 
ap,  aad  aesked  himaelf  at  the  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Forthwith  the  soft  voicea  aad 
subdued  iiow  of  conversatioa 
ceased.  Monsieur  de  Bpis-aee 
opened  the  book,  turned  ap  the 
lamp,  sipped  hia  aufaied  water, 
and  bepn— 

Oai,  c^M*  AaBwemiina,  c^«ik  toa  fol  ««l 
V6fiill^ 

in  a  Toioe  whieh,  if  not  eiaoUy 

that  of  the  oonmiander-in-chief  of 

the  Grecian  army,  was  not  without 
a  certain  pompous  dignity  jmd 
theatrical  effect,  in  keeping  with 
the  stiH^  clasBical  style  of  Kacine. 
The  sttentioB  of  Moaaieiir  de  Bois- 
sec  s  auditom  waa  pEofoaad*  ^  For 
h^  an  hour,  perfect  silence  reigned 
in  the  little  soZ/w?,  the  ]K)ints  and 
beauties  of  the  dialogue  being  only 
marked  by  mute  expressions  of 
MDNrfaL  Atthe  end  of  that  time» 
Madamoiataie  Tiotadaa  hegMi  to 
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vawn  bebtnd  her  handkerchief^  aod 

look  a.^  if  shv  wished  the  winds  in 
Aulis  Avonlrl  i:liange  their  quarter, 
and  set  iphigeuie  and  the  Greek 
Jiliipe  free.  Rotter^  too,  besan  to 
^w  impadent;  for,  to  tell  th* 
troth,  Monrienr  de  Bouhno'i  tmi- 
iii£r,  if  appropriate,  was  monoto- 
iiuus,  and  the  effwjt  of  it  was  to 
make  you  feel  that  rhymed  verse 
conduced  to  lowness  of  spirits  and 
nervous  sensations  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Thus  it  was  a  decided 
relief  to  certain  of  the  audience 
when  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec  at  hist 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
mSL  Mi  dawn  the  book.  Whilst 
mtmmmr  lefreriied  himaelf  with 
•MigiMd  water,  and  received  the 
congratulations  and  thanks  of  his 
friends.  Mademoiselle  Victorine  and 
Kate  oiscussed  with  liutter  and 
iiiyMlf ,  in  one  oomei  of  the  room, 
the  suooesB  of  the  entertainment. 

'Tiresome,  is  it  not?  I  $m 
fatigued  to  the  last  de^]Tee.  A 
grand  poet,  it  is  tnie,  and  uf  the 
lii^h  school :  but  monsieur  does 
not  read  wita  intensity,  does  not 

move  une,' 

Mademoiselle  raised  her  brown 
eyes  tn  Kutter's  face,  and  gave  just 
a  tiny  shrug  to  her  shoulders  as 
alie  sj)uke. 

^M.ay  not  that  be  tlieliiilt  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  his  interpreter, 
mademoiselle  f  asked  Rutter.  *  Are 
you  really  an  admirer  of  Baoine 
and  the  hjgh  school  f 

*  Oh,  monsieur,  how  can  you  ask 
thequesfeionf  Li^Baonel  Why, 
haw  dare  I  answer  anything  but 
yes.  Would  you  have  me  taken  for 
a  licretic,  and  excommunicated 
from  the  i>alc  of  polite  society  by 
Monsieur  de  Bois-sec  and  these 
learned  ciitiost  Between  onnelyeB, 
I  ablKnr  Baclne^  and  liave  done 
ever  since  the  time  when  i  had  to 
recite  the  whole  of  the  s]»eech  of 
Therameneirom/'/i^^,  beginning, 

'A  peine  noas  mtkni  dm  poftes  4e 

Tr6zeae, 

at  the  half-yearly  distribution  of 
prizes  at  Auteuil ;  but  I  dare  not 
confess  this  for  the  world.' 

'Not  being  tied  to  anypoetioal 
cned  myself  I  am  bold  enough  to 
maw  a  linited  admisalioa  f or  Ika 


who  took  lo  hie  bed  and  died 
use  his  maiesty  T>>uis  XIV. 
pjissed  liim  in  the  gallery  at  Ver- 
sadies  one  day  without  lookiug  at 
him,'  said  Rutter. 

'  Yon  forgetj  Bob,  the  poel^  hb- 
aibility  and  his  declining  state  of 
health  at  the  time,'  remarked  Kate. 
*  Besides,  if  1  recollect,  lliicine  had 
incurred  the  King  s  displeasure  by 
a  memorial  he  had  drawn  up  on 
'  tiie  distress  of  tha  people  and  thi 
prodigality  of  tha  adnunistnition, 
and  so  he  knew  how  to  interpret 
the  royal  slight  Fur  niy  ]tart,  I 
believe  Hacine  was  an  honest  maiL 
and  it  was  just  like  that  wig-patod 
monarah  to  wound  the  poet  oy  M 
epigrammatic  lut  of  satire  about  M 
ability  for  verse-making  not  bebg 
the  qualiticatiou  of  a  minister  of 
state,  and  then  crush  him  mik 
royal  indMhwaoa  iha  ma%  tuM 

Monsieur  de  Bois-sec,  who  had 
overheard  Kate's  vindication  of  the 
great  classic.  '  Your  sentiments  do 
you  bowNV.  I  applaud  ikmt  wHk 
all  my  heart  Were  I  not  addrw- 
ing  so  young  a  lady.  I  would  say- 
Take  the  book,  and  let  us  hear  how 
well  one  who  thus  appreciates  the 
poet's  chuiiicter  will  mterpret  the 
u»piratioiui  of  Ida  fanins.' 

Monaiaar  de  Boiaaae  phatd  hk 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed 
and  smiled  with  courtly  benignity. 
He  was  an  entliusiastic  lover  of 
poetry,  this  MKue  old  geullemau  in 
the  bodkladabMB^aiidbaddd^ 
in  lit«ratm  bimaeU^  having  coBr 
posed  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
principles  of  plulosophical  criti- 
cism, and  a  play  that  had  had  a 
run  of  ilurty  nights  at  a  theatre  in 
Ftaris.  Kala  began  to  depreoiAi 
the  compliment  paid  her,  but  I  did 
not  hear  what  ensued,  for  at  tliat. 
moment  Madame  de  Lon;Lrueville 
beckoned  me  to  her  chair,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  'Do  you 
think  we  could  peaoade  liadaBS 
Butter  to  fiivour  va  with  a  read- 
ing from  Racine  or  CSomeille 
this  evening  ?  1  have  heard  her 
read  amongst  ourselves,  and  it  is  a 
marvellous  talent  she  possesses  j 
not  tha  least  foreign  aooent  in  tha 
woxld,  so  unlike  her  CQttntiywoMB 
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generally,  who  siffleni  comme  des 
oLseaiu.    Will  you  aid  me,  mon- 


'I  shall  be  TQij  luppy  to  do  lo/ 

I  rallied. 

*Theii  call  my  grand-daughter 
and  arrange  it  amongst  you.  I 
lea?e  it  to  your  diplomacy,  mon- 


Mademoiselle  Yietorine 
into  the  ide^i  in  a  moment. 

*  Ah,  that  vdW  be  wortli  lieariri  f,'. 
What  a  charming  reader  Madame 
ikitter  is!   You  have  heaid  her. 


And  Madeniuiselle  Yietorine 
li.i^teiied  t*>  lay  hfcr  request  before 
Mrs.  Kutter,  who  Wfis  engaged  in 
conversatiun  with  two  grey-heuded 
gentlcincu  decorated  with  ordei'd 
e»l  croeeee  cf  militerj  sonrice  «t 
the  fuitiier  end  of  the  room.  Our 
petition  was  so  stontly  V»ackcd  by 
the  j^rcy-hearleil  grntlenien,  and 
MadtiU')i.-t  He  \  ictoriae  was  so 
■winning  and  earnest  in  her  en- 
treaties, that,  without  the  aid  of 
Kate  woo  was  cslkd  in  and  made 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  Mrs. 
Butter  could  hardly  have  declined. 

i  returned  to  Madame  de  Lon- 
goeviUe  to  inform  her  of  our  sue- 
cm,  when  at  Uiat  moment  the 
door  opened  and  Jules  entered  and 
laid  a  card  on  the  little  table  at 
inadame's  side. 

'The  gentleman  waits  in  the 
lateroom/  said  Monsieur  Jules. 

'What  is  the  namef  inonifed 
madame,  I  Kiklng  at  the  eara.  'I 
cannot  read  it.  Ah,  you  will 
do  me  the  favour.  Monsieur 
Hamilton,  will  you  not)  I  have 
Budaid  mv  eye-gUss.' 

I  took  the  eara and  read  'Ludo- 
▼ic  Hippolyte  Sabreton/  with 
*filleul  de  ta  online — Jeanne,  Com- 
tesse  de  Mclcze'  written  l)elow  in 
pencil  in  a  hue  fciniuiue  hand. 

'What,  the  godson  of  the  poof 
Jeanne,  my  cousin,  of  theFaaboug 
St.  Germain !  Bid  monsieur  come 
in,  Jules,  X  beg ;  he  will  be  yery 
Welcome.' 

Madame  rose  from  her  seat  to  do 
hononrtoher  guest,  and  the  next 
minute  a  swarthy  young  soldier, 
with  closely-cropped  hair,  and  a 
tight-waisted  unifi^nn,  entered  the 
room.   As  Jules  pronounced  the 


visitor's  name,  I  heard  a  crash  of 
glass  behind  me.  Mademoiselle 
yietorine  had  let  the 
she  was  removing  slip  firom  her 
hand,  and  a  momentary  confusion 
ensued.  Undisturbed  thereby. 
Madame  do  Lonfjueville  receiv^ 
her  guest  with  distinguished  polito- 
nesB,  assonng  him  that  a  ftiend  of 
her  beloTod  eoosin  earned  with 
him  the  best  credentials  a  stnunger 
could  offer  under  that  roof. 

'  Sit  down,  monsieur,  I  beff,  and 
let  me  hear  the  news  of  Parish  and 
my  fiiends.  How  Is  tlie  tot 
Oomtessl  I  bare  not  seen  her  for 
ages.  I  wrote  to  congratulate  her 
on  attaining  her  seventieth  birth- 
day, last  week.  Is  she  much 
altered,  monsieur  C 

This  inquiry  ansff^red,  madmne 
desired  to  bo  infoimed  whether 
!M(nisieur  Sjibreton  was  stationed 
at  the  barracks  at  St.  Rirbe  with 
his  regiment;  al.so,  how  h)ng  he 
had  been  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  which  the  young  omeer  replied 
that  he  was  quartered  at  St.  BarbOf 
and  had  been  a  few  (he  forgot  hoff 
many)  weeks  in  Auvergne. 

*  Then  it  was  very  wicked  of  you 
not  to  pay  me  a  visit  before, 
Monsiear  Ladoria  I  knew  your 
grandfather  weD;'  be  served  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  '07  with  my 
husband,  Colonel  de  Longneville, 
then  a  simple  captain  of  cavalry, 
though  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
honse  of  St  Barbe.  Yon  find  mL 
raonsieor,  living  in  seclusion,  ana 
leading  a  very  simple  life ;  but 
tliough  the  bt.  Biirbes  have  lost 
their  title  and  possessions,  they 
have  not,  I  trust,  forgotten  the 
hospitality  that  has  always  distni- 
gnished  their  name.  Let  me  hope 
you  will  sometimes  deign  to  put 
my  words  to  the  ])rooi,  monsieur.' 

Whereupon  mousieur  bowed, 
and  madsme  looked  as  dignified 
as  thtnigh  she  had  really  been  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  house  she 
so  i)lujned  herself  on  representing 
b(  fore  tiie  world.  The  nia-JTiiificent 
allusion  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
establishment  rather  amnsed  me, 
for  madame's  table,  thon^  neatly, 
was  always  meagrely  served,  ana 
the  china  and  plate  greatly  ]»re- 
ponderated  over  the  eatables  on 
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tlio  boaid.  Victoriiio  even  hinted 
at  times  that  graiidiuauima'ii  panti* 
mony  waa  inoonoeivabla  and 
▼ezauoQB,  and  one  day  bad  eater- 
tain  ed  U8  all  with  a  lively  account 
of  tlic  innumerable  ways  in  which 
the  old  liuly  could  serve  U}>  arti- 
chokeii  tu  cheat  into  the  belict  that 
it  waa  •  new  diflh.  Bnt  madame 
waa  nowveaiing  her  society  air^i 
and  pefsonatin^  la  d>nih  <A  haute 

nahmnfc^  and  it  was  trcjusonablo 
U)  he  thinking  of  lier  counting 
luim)3  of  sugar  iu  private  life,  or 
ureparing  a  scanty  salad  lor  dinner 
from  the  produce  of  her  garden,  as 
I  had  seen  her  before  now. 
'  Victonne^  my  child,  come  here 

tu  nie.' 

Madame  summoned  her  graud< 
danghlsr  from  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  presented  her  formally  to  the 
young  lieutenant. 

*  Your  fathers  fought  .side  by  side 
in  Algiers.  You,  monsieur,  lost  a 
parent  there^  and  I  a  son.' 

As  madame  gave  utteranee  to 
this  announcement  with  an  air  of 
tra^c  dignity,  mademoiselle  curt- 
sied to  the  ground,  and  the  youug 
soldier  bowed  low  before  her. 
Their  eyea  were  fixed  on  the  floor, 
and  either  modesty  or  reaerre  held 
them  both  silent. 

*Tliis  gentleman,  Victorine,  comes 
from  Paris,  and  is  a  friend  of  the 
Oomteaae  de  M^l^  witii  whom 
yon  ocoaaionaUy  spent  your  vaca* 
tioDS  when  at  school.  He  brings 
me  a  letter  from  my  dear  oonsin, 
which  I  long  to  peruse  at  leisure.' 

'  I  hope,  Madame  the  Countess 
waa  qnite  well  when  >rou  quitted 
Bwia,  monalenr/  inqnired  Yicto* 
rine,  in  a  low,  modest  voice,  her 
eyes  still  bent  on  the  ground. 

*  Perfectly,  mademoiHclle,  I  thank 
you,'  replied  Monsieur  Ludovic 
Hippoljrte  Sabretou,  with  a  atately 
inclination  of  hia  elosely-cioppea 
head. 

.  *You  arrive  opportunely,  mon- 
sieur,' continued  3ladamc  de  Lon- 
gueville.  '  We  are  about  to  be 
highly  faYonred  thia  ereningi  My 
finend  Madame  fintter  (the  hand* 
some  blonde  you  see  there  in  the 
black  .silk  and  lace)  is  going  to  read 
aloud  to  us,  and  I  promise  you  a 


rare  iileasure.  Victorine,  sec  if 
madamtj  has  enough  liglit,  and 

entreat  ailence,  will  yonf  Mon- 
aienr,  be  aeatod.  Hnan  1* 

Tn  another  minute  every  one  was 
in  their  places  again,  and  the  room 
silent.  Mr.s.  Rutter,  sitting  near 
one  of  the  windows,  with  the  small 
table  and  lamp  before  her,  lookhw 
alightly  finahed,  but  calm  and  seli- 
possessed,  opened  the  volume  she 
iiad  chosen,  and  in  a  clear  deli- 
ciously  distinct  voice  commenced 
reading  fiitm  a  translation  of 
Sehillet'a  iforM  8tmH  she  kid 
selected.  It  was  the  living  aooi 
after  the  galvanized  semblance  of 
life — the  core  and  lieart  of  poetrv 
i^ter  its  dry  husk  and  l>arren  shelL 
I  recollect  how  gradually  the  in- 
tereit.  the  sympathieiL  aiMl  at  last 
the  whole  fNlinga  and  attention  of 
the  hearers  were  enchained  and 
held  fast  by  the  combined  spell  of 
the  j)oet  and  his  interpreter.  Per- 
fect in  intonation  ana  thoroughly 
cnltiTated,  Mr&Bnttei^a  Toice  poa- 
aeefMd  not  (mly  the  natural  qualifi* 
cations  of  a  nne  reader,  but  also 
that  .sym]»athetic  power  which 
moves  the  feelings  ot  the  listener, 
and  the  dramatic  expression  that 
giyea  indlTidualitr  to  character  and 
etampa  worda  witn  meaning.  l!ha 
influence  on  her  hearers  was 
absorbing.  Victorine  sat  on  a  low 
seat,  with  her  eyes  tixed  on  Mrs. 
Butter,  her  lips  parted  oi>en,  and 
her  beautifid  face  (from  wliioh  the 
old  air  of  levity  and  restlessness 
had  fled)  breathing  almost  ])ainful 
attention.  The  young  otiicer  had 
scarcely  stirred  hand  or  foot  simse 
Mrai  Rotter  began.  Monaieor  de 
Bois-sec*avery  wi<^  expressed  latent 
enthusiasnL  and  Maoame  de  Lon- 
giieville's  fceen  grey  eyes  shono 
with  excitement.  Even  JCatt  and 
Ilutter  were  carried  away  by  their 
mother*8  impassioned  eamestneaa 
to-night|  and  hung  on  her  worda 
and  looks  with  an  admiration  they 
could  not  conceal.  At  every  pause 
in  the  reading  1  could  hear  through 
the  open  window  the  drone  t)f  the 
night  beetle  and  the  ahiTering  of 
the  leaves  outaldcL  so  profound 
was  the  stillness  ot  the  chamber. 
I  confess  that  I  never  until  tiiat 
ui^t  knew  what  potent  and  subtle 
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inflaflBoas  dwell  in  human  tones. 
The  voice  that  filled  the  room, 
now  hot  with  a  passionate  sense  of 
wrong,  now  tender  and  nathetic 
ivith  woBUUily  grief,  morm  me  as 
I  had  never  been  moved  before. 
It  seemed  as  thuuL'li  Mrs.  Butter's 
old  enthusiasm  for  her  art,  long 
smothered  and  reprpssed,  hud  to- 
night bun>t  i'uitii  ulresh  and  re- 
anerted  ita  empire  orer  her. 
Absorbed  in  the  einotiona  she  was 
givini,'  utterance  to,  she  s<at  with  a 
radiant  face  and  kindling  eye,  re- 
gardless of,  and  unrestrained  by, 
the  presence  of  her  hearers.  When 
at  length  she  ceased,  she  seemed 
overpowered  lor  a  few  moments^ 
and  turned  away  her  face.  Pro- 
bably the  recollections  that  liad 
been  awakened  to-night  were  p(»\\  - 
erful  euough.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  short  pause  that  foUowed  her 
hst  words,  and  that  marked  the 
suspended  attention  of  lier  hearers, 
?iven  place  to  a  general  burst  of 
admiration,  than  Mrs.  Kutter  re- 
gained her  composure,  and  turned 
ta  feceive  the  oomimmeata  that 
were  showered  on  her. 

The  excitement  that  had  taken 
posseisHitui  of  the  little  .'i^t/on  w;ih 
tremendous.  Every  one  present 
was  in  raptures  with  the  talents  of 
Kadsme  de  LongueviUe'a  ehaim* 
ing  friend,  and  unable  to  find  words 
to  express  their  delight  and  sur- 
prlst'.  A  s  for  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec, 
he  did  nothing  but  run  about  the 
nam  and  ewlaim  'MerfeiUenz!* 
'Un  talent  prodigieux  T  Aa^  while 
the  grey-headed  gentlemen  with 
the  niiUtary  orders  vowed  they  had 
heard  nothing  to  equal  it  sinre  the 
<hkys  of  Talma.  Even  the  stately 
Oimnteaa  Sai^rponrpre,  whose  alBi^ 
bility  was  always  of  the  icy  order, 
threw  off  her  patrician  frigidity, 
and  clasping  >irs.  Huttcr's  hand, 
put  it  to  her  ancie  nt  li|is  with  a 
Que  je  rende  hommage  a  votre 
g^nie,  chdva  amiei.* 

MademoiaeDieyiofcofine  embraced 
Kate  witli  enthusijism,  and  looking 
up  at  her  and  her  brother,  mur- 
mured— 

'Ah,  how  you  are  niivileged! 
Yon  do  wtll  to  be  proaa  of  saeh  a 
mother.  How  I  lote  thsoe  great 
enotionsr 


It  was  evident  that  Hrs.  Ratter 

felt  gratified  by  the  wanntli  of  her 
friend's  praises,  and  tiie  unfeigned 
delight  she  had  created.  The  grace- 
ful way  in whidiahe  reeeiyeatbeir 
compliments  seemed  to  ehaim  them 
no  less  than  her  performance. 

'  What  distinction  in  her  man- 
ners !'  mnrinuri'd  in  a  friend's  ear 
the  iadv  with  the  tower  of  grey 
hair  on  nw  head.  'Truly,  Madamo 
de  Longucville  has  been  fortun;ita 
to  meet  with  sucli  a  charming 
tenant.  Tliis  beautiful  and  tidcntecl 
Englishwoman  will  be  an  immense 
acuuibition  amongst  us.' 

*  Tea ;  aha  is  evidently  a  woman 
of  mind,  and  has  seen  a  deal  of  the 
world,'  replied  the  friend.  *  They 
have  resided  a  long  time  in  our 
country,  and  all  three  speak  the 
language  remarkably  weU.  Un- 
doubtedly, they  are  a  family  oi 
talent.  The  daughter  yonder, 
though  retirincr,  talks  almost  as 
well  .as  her  brother,  who  is  de- 
cidedly original  See,  thev  are 
both  chatting  ponder  with  Made- 
moiselle Victorme.* 

Whilai  this  conversation  was 
proceeding,  Monsieur  T.udovic 
Sabreton  was  hovering  about  the 
table  where  I  sat,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  portfolio  of  drawings. 

'  You  have  the  honour  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  agreeable  fifimily, 
monsieur f  said  the  young  officer, 
incjuiringly.  '  Tlu-y  reside  in  the 
chateau  of  Madame  de  Longuevillc, 
I  beUevet  Ah,  so  I  supposed.* 

Monsieur  Ludovic  took  up  Ma* 
demoiselle  Victorine's  album  and 
began  to  turn  over  the  pages  in  a 
nonchalant  manner,  twirling  his 
mom>tache  the   while  with  one 

*  Charming  !'  he  ejaculated,  after 
a  while,  looking  at  a  sketch  before 
him. — *the  portrait  of  my  god- 
motner,  the  Comtesso  de  Meli^e  !* 
— and  whilst  he  was  studying  the 
sketch,  I  obiorved  Monsieur  Ludo- 
vic take  out  a  pencil  and  write  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  inserted 
between  the  sketch  and  the  sheet 
of  cardboard  it  was  fiistuned  to. 
That  done,  he  closed  the  volume, 
and  remandng  that  they  aeemea 
gay  over  yonder,  joined  the  group 
at  the  othor  and  of  the  room. 


L. 
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It  WB0  neftrly  midnight  ere  tlie 

guests  Hcparatcd.  Monsieur  Lvido- 
vie  was  tiie  List  to  take  hh  i}o]mr- 
ture.  He  approached  Madame  dd 
LoDgueviUe  »  chair,  and,  with  » low 
bow,  expressed  his  unbounded  gra- 
tification at  the  delightfiil  •vemng 
he  had  spent. 

'  -Viiiorigst  other  ^)lea.sure.s,  ma- 
deniuisjellc,*  he  continued,  turning 
to  yietori]i«,  who  stood  hedde  h«r 
grundiiiother's  chair,  'jroo  haTift 
afiorrKd  me  that  of  gazing  on  the 
revere*  1  feature?;  of  my  excellent 
jj:odii)ullic'i  j  t]ie  (Joiatc:s»t!  <k'  Mcleze. 
i  believe,  mademoiBelley  this  iH>r- 
tndt  is  the  work  of  yonr  pendC  I 
feel  flattered  by  the  regard  it  im- 
plies for  the  original.'  Willi  elabo- 
rate politeness,  Mtmsieur  Ludovic 
handitl  tile  album  to  Vietorine, 
op€ii  at  the  p;i^e  tkat  cuuUiiied  tke 
portrait 

The  hrilliant  flush  that  had  dyed 
mademoiselle's  dark  clieeks  all  the 
evening  deepened  f>r  a  moment, 
but  she  took  the  i»uuk  vv»thout  a 
word,  and  only  made  a  profound 
and  stately  reverence  to  tne  young 
sdidier  as  he  bowed  his  farewelL 

*  Tlicn  i  o-morrow  we  are  to  make 
an  excnisinn  on  the  hills:  is  it  not 
decided  so  f  inquired  Vietorine  of 
Kate^  as  we  baae  madam  e  good- 
night *0h,  charming !  I  already 
wish  the  night  ended.  Till  to- 
morrow, dear  friend,'  and  the  la>t 
glimpse  of  Madeiimihclie  Vicluriiio 
revealed  her  standing  in  the  ante- 
room,  lamp  in  hand,  to  gidde  ns 
down  the  staircase,  lighting  up  the 
darkness  with  her  bnlliaiit  beauty 
and  her  amiies. 


rr. 
O 


CHAFiETI  X. 

A  PlOmc  PARTY. 

Ere  tlie  snn  liad  ris^.'n  lii;^li  in 
the  liL-avcns  next  momin.^%  ue  wt-re 
ail  ik)i»eUiUeu  ill  the  garuea  m  fiuiit 
of  the  house,  ready  for  the  excur- 
non  on  the  hills.  We  were  to 
visit  some  holy  wells  and  springs, 
celebrated  for  their  miranihnia 
properties,  on  tlio  mountain  side, 
and  then  bivouac  in  any  sheltered 
nook  that  might  strike  our  fancy. 
A  guide  and  four  mnles  had  beoi 
provided,  and  Kutter  and  I  had 
been  bwsj  packing  up  eatables, 


and  collecting  pm^ls,  Widkin 
?5tieks,  ^tc.,  ever  since  sunrise.  At 
last  it  was  a.seertaincd  that  t  \  ery- 
thin^  essential  to  the  i>ucce^ia  of 
a  puHiio  had  been  got  togethor, 
and  the  ladies  having  mounted,  we 
issued  from  the  garden  door  in 
high  spirits  and  amidst  much 
lau;^'Iiter.  Madame  de  honc:nt>ville 
wati  naturally  to  stay  at  Lome,  but 
the  old  lady  was  gieat^  interaled 
in  the  preparations  going  on,  and 
when  we  set  off,  she  stood  smiling 
down  npon  us  from  an  upper  witi- 
duw,  Midtin,^  kisses  to  ua  with  hex 
well-glovcd  hand. 

*  Mind  you  bdn^  them  aU  ssfi 
home,  Baptiste,'  cned  madaiae  to 
our  guide,  the  swarthv,  gond- 
hnmonred  fellow  who  nad  con- 
ducted um  tu  the  chateau  the 
evening  of  my  arrival  at  St  Barbe. 

*  Ah,  madame,  tn»t  Baptisle  fcr 
that  Ue  will  bring  them  safe 
home,  or  never  «et  foot  in  St.  Rirbc 
a,uain.  Allons,  nion  ]>etit  Tamerlan^ 
aiid  pricking  iorwaid  the  smnpter 
mule  tiiat  carried  our  baskets, 
Akpti^e  looked  up  smilingly  at 
mi^daaie's  window,  and  waved  his 
oap  in  farewell  salnte. 

Our  way,  when  we  had  left  the 
steep  and  narrow  streets  uf  the 
town  and  skhrted  by  the  vineysithu 
lay  through  a  ravine  which  wound 
upwards  amongst  the  hills  in  a 
( !0 !  1 1 i n u on 3  ascent.  The  vn Iky  be- 
neath  and  the  wide  ydain  Ueyond, 
seen  here  and  there  through  a 
break  in  the  forest  ehestnnts  and 
gigantic  walnuts  of  Anvergne  that 
overshadowed  our  path,  lay  iMithed 
in  the  clear  .sunli!::nt  of  a  southern 
buniiiiei's  nincniiiL,',  free  fn>m  mist 
or  cloud.  liiL  uagraut  air,  nja  yet 
unhealed  by  the  midday  sun,  wis 
of  a  traiLsparenee  that  hei|^teoed 
the  beauty  of  every  objeet.  lielow 
us  in  the  distance  the  AUier  wound 
itseouiae;  while  towerin*^  behind 
the  mountain  range  we  trud,  rt^ie 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
At  every  step  we  took,  the  imde- 
h^\h  tiTikled  cheerfully  in  the 
m«.»rning  aii'. 

'  And  what  are  the  names  of  tlM 
other  three  mules.  Monstenr  Bap- 
tistef  inftuired  Kate,  who  had 
been  greatly  amosed  at  the  eipeose 
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of  the  one  addressed  as  the  little 
Tamcrlau.  '  Da  you  provide  cdaa- 
aical  titles  for  ail  your  iimlesf 

'  I  hope  so,  uuMlemoiselle.  That 
m  Armake  ymi  an  ridiiig.  M*- 
d«nie  Rutter  nas  le  vieux  Belisaire, 
anJjMa'iii.selleYictorine  is  mounted 
on  ArLstote.  1  have  Caton,  C16o- 
fuitre,  and  Sophocle  at  home  ;  be- 
ades  Polypheme,  who  has  but  one 
m  and  Esope,  who  ia  lame  of  a 
forefoot.  Wliy  not  giTa  the  poor 
beasts  a  fine  name,  ma'inselle? 
There  are  no  g^xlfathcr.s  or  god- 
mothers to  please  in  the  matter, 
ao  yrhy  not  cnoose  names  that  con- 
ftrdiatiiiotkMi  on  the  beasts,  and 
abow  one  knowa  womeMag  of 
bistory  f 

'Certainly,  Monsieur  Kiptiste. 
And  so  you  study  history  some- 
tittea,  do  you  f 

'  WelL  ntt'maelle,  not  me  eneUy, 
but  my  brother— th^  is  to  say,  my 
coii-i?!— that  is  my — .  Frankly, 
Uiaiiemoiselle,  it  is  Ma'inselle  Eu- 
phrikiie,  the  iseuipstress  oi  the  bti'eet 
af  the  littla  Apoetle,  behind  the 
dnrch  of  Si;  iStiemie  yomdiee.  my 
affianced,  who  reads  as  well  as 
Monsieur  le  (Jure  himself;  it  is  she 
who  finds  nie  these  names,  and  I 
always  take  my  mulea  to  her  to  be 
^riatened^  and  Baptiete  amiled 
and  flowed  all  hia  fine  teeth  aa  be 
spoke. 

The  mention  of  Ma'mselle  Eii- 
phrasie's  name  had  .st;u  te*l  li;iptiste 
on  a  topic  oii  which  he  was  more 
eloquent  even  than  on  that  of  Ida 
mnua,  and  Kate  and  I  were  so 
intjerested  with  the  man's  unaf- 
fected account  of  tlie  virtues  of  his 
affiaiiCbd — who  4iUj<[torted  a  l>lintl 
mother  by  ber  needle  —  and  bo 
taken  up  with  the  difficaltleB» 
bopea,  and  disappoinlmenta  of  tfaeir 
courtship  (they  were  both  poor, 
and  Baptiste  had  an  idiot  bn>thL'r), 
that  we  were  soon  left  lagging  be- 
Und.  and  the  others  out  oi  sight. 

'Ma*oiaetUe  Enphmaie  baa  nto- 
mised  me  that  our  union  shall 
take  place  the  next  St.  Barnabas, 
if  all  goes  well;  so  we  \mt  our 
faith  in  the  good  God  and  work 
away  gaily,  ma'maellei* 

Kate  h^ul  contiiyed  to  find  out 
that  the  young  sempstress  em- 
knidared  mnaiinand  made  oolian 


so  she  gAxe  Baptiste  an  order  then 
axkfi  there,  and  bade  him  ask  Ma'm- 
selle Euphrasie  to  come  up  to  tlic 
chateau  the  next  eveuiug  with  her 
work :  a  leqneat  that  eanaed  the 
good  fellow'a  eyea  to  apaikla  witk 
delight. 

'  And  now  let  us  push  forward. 
You  are  a  pretty  sort  of  guide. 
Baptiste,  to  be  last  of  the  party; 
ana  Ttf'^  Snttar  onklunaid  ok 
mnlc  s  paoe,  and  wenaateoed  on  to 
join  the  others  in  advance. 

T'^nder  tlic  umbrageous  trees  we 
wound  our  way  upwards,  catching 
fine  glimpses  of  the  plain  below,  and 
then  plunging  again  into  the  dark, 
cool  snades  of  t£a  fm'est  path  from 
which  we  had  emer*::e(i.  At  length 
we  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wells,  and  dismounting  at  a 
mall  hut  where  the  woodenttera 
kept  their  tools,  left  the  mulea  in 
diarge  of  Baptiste,  and  proofed 
on  foot,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
gaunt  woman  in  saliots,  of  n  wal- 
nut-juioe  complexion  and  an  iu- 
eomprchenaible  patoia.  She  waa 
engaged  in  catting  wood  with  a 
long  knife  when  we  came  np ;  but 
as  soon  as  s!ie  espied  visitors,  she 
fini'-lied  otl"  the  laggot  Blie  wa^ 
nuikmg  up  in  a  twinioiug. 
pi unged  the  knife  into  her  belt^  aad 
pounced  down  on  us  with  a  ery  to 
follow  her.  We  did  so,  and  as  she 
strode  on  before  ns,  the  lady's 
manners  and  appearance  instantly 
reminded  me  ot  a  certain  alieo- 
tionate  wife  I  had  read  of  ia  my 
yonth^  who  made  a  pmetioe  A 
standing  every  evenin-j^  at  a  cross- 
road in  a  forest,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
;j^uiiiiiig  lost  travelierh  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cave-  arrived  at  which, 
her  hosband  alwaya  knocked  them 
down  with  a  cldb,  and  grilled  them 
for  his  snpper.  The  affectionate 
wife  waa  generally  iouud  engaged 
in  cutting  wood,  I  recollected,  and 
always  carried  a  long  knife;  she 
also  ffipoke  her  native  language  ao 
imperfeet^  that  ahe  had  to  hm 
recourse  to  8igns~an<jther  point 
of  resemblance  between  her  and 
our  guide,  who  was  now  nH>tioning 
to  ns  to  advance  with  her  long 
knife,  joat  aa  though  our  beada 
were  going  to  be  cut  off  when  WO 
tuned  the  next  coraci;  With  a 
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hxmtm  tort  of  crj  (to  the  cfiMfl,  we 

presumed,  that  we  were  expected 
to  make  haate),  the  gaunt  woman 
huiTied  Ud  along  the  path,  and  at 
1m(,  u  we  oune  upon  aa  crnen 
platform  of  rock,  announced,  ^Tlitt 
well  of  St.  Ursula  ;  its  waters  cure 
le]»rosy  and  blindness.  Two  sous 
for  the  use  of  the  cup/  At  least, 
•0  my  firMDdi  tniiriBtad  tlwi«iM 
liMl  scNUidi  in  which  tha  IntcUH 
§ence  was  conveyed. 

We  advanced  into  a  chamber 
cut  in  the  rock,  where  a  bubbling 
spring,  gushing  from  oat  the  htavl 
m  the  great  mountain,  fell  into  a 
sculptured  basin.  This  was  the 
first  and  lower  will.  An  image  of 
the  saint,  adorned  with  votive 
flAriiigs,  occupied  a  niche  abov« 
tlM  spring.  Two  peasant  womeiL 
with  ^llow  handkerchiefs  knotted 
round  tluir  heads,  and  a  travel- 
stained  man,  with  a  swarthy  tuce 
and  gold  ear-rings,  were  kneeling 
before  the  shrine  when  w  entered. 
Mdile.  Victorine,  too,  dropped  on 
lier  knees,  and  dipping  lier  finger 
in  the  biUiin,  crossetl  iierself  and 
said  her  prayers.  Seen  in  the  soft, 
green  light  that  fell  around  (the 
delicious  dim  daylight  of  the  over- 
hj\nginf?trees\  mademoiselle,  in  her 
robe  ot'  delicate  muslin,  looked 
exceedingly  well  in  this  picturesque 
attitude ;  a  oonadooaneea  of  whieh, 
it  is  poaalble,  added  to  the  length 
and  fervour  of  her  devotions. 
Rutter  stood  looking  at  her  as  she 
knelt,  wiih  earnest  admiration,  and 
mnnmired  aomething  in  my  ear 
aiboat  *the  charm  of  this  spon- 
taneous devotion,'  and  '  feelin.e; 
bettered'  by  the  sight — a  feeling  JL 
scarce]  V  shared  with  him. 

Whuit  mademoiaelle  was  on  her 
kmee,  the  gannt  woodcutter's 
wife  tried  to  induce  ns  to  ])artake 
freely  of  the  water  which  she 
handed  about  fiercely  in  her  cup, 
as  though  aha  wai<a  olMng  aa 
ancmypoiKNi.  Fbdingitinitaea 
were  lost  on  ns,  slie  gave  u\)  ex- 
tolHng  the  spring,  and  taking  out 
her  knife,  struck  the  rock  savagely 
in  a  place  where  it  emitted  a  cniU 
Binaical  sound. 

*  »St.  Ursula's  lyre,'  she  cried,  look- 
ing round  upon  us  with  her  fierce 
eyea.  '  Any  one  like  to  strike  it  V 


Ni>  one  ex]>re8sing  a  wish  to  do 
so,  the  gaunt  wt)man  pluncred  her 
knife  into  her  belt  again,  and  retired ; 
but  only  to  surprise  us  afresh.  A 
■dante  or  two  afterwarde,  there 
eame  a  wild,  inaarthly  cry  that 
made  us  all  turn  pale,  and  woke  a 
ghostly  echo  amon/^st  the  r»Kk>% 
it  was  the  weird  woman  s  playful 
waj  of  ahowing  off  the  aoooalla 
iffwiB  cf  the  grotto ;  and  having 
now  exhibited  the  features  of  the 
])lace  and  sufficiently  tried  our 
nerves,  she  collected  our  oiferinga 
{with  ona  haad  on  the  handle  oC 
Mr  knife  all  the  time  ready  for 
rccnsants,  T  observed  ,  and  strtnle 
oti'to  convoy  another  party,  whose 
voices  we  could  hear  amongst  the 
trees,  to  the  aooie  of  her  enlertaiB* 
ment. 

I  turned  aside  to  watch  the 
a]>proaching  travellers  enicri^o  fn  ^m 
under  the  trees  that  overhung  the 
path  by  which  we  had  ascended. 
The  party  waa  large,  and  waa  pra* 
ceded  by  a  servant  in  livery  cany* 
ing  shawls  and  a  camp-stool.  At  a 
glance,  one  could  discern  they  were 
English  tourists.  The  ladies  wore 
rich  silk  dreeeea,  and  the  gentlemen 
displayed  that  pleasing  variety  of 
costume  pecidiar  to  OUT  oonoiqf'* 
men  abroad. 

*0h,  mamma,'  lisped  a  young 
lady  in  advance  of  her  fipandii 
*  look  what  a  dear  littlspiaiea  there 
is  here.  Do,  pray,  come  on,  and 
see  these  nice  peasants  praying  to 
the  Virgin.* 

ThemMunaappt 
fat  lady,  in  a  fiery-bued  silk- 
advancing  with  a  flushed  face  and 
a  general  air  t)f  ajuiplexy,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  look  cool  and  re- 
signed. 

'  Arabella,  my  fuL  Jamea,  reaA 

me  the  stool  and  my  smellinj?  salts. 
There,  tliat  will  do.  The  huly  sank 
upon  the  seat  the  footman  placed 
for  her,  and  eloaed  her  eyea  on  the 
beauties  of  iiatait»  in  a  gaapn^ 
condition. 

The  rest  of  the  ]\irty  came 
sauntering  up  listlessly  and  loun^- 
ingly,  aa  though  the  whole  a&m 
were  a  great  bore,  bat  a  sense  of 
duty  compelled  them  to  go  through 
with  it.  They  talked  very  loudly, 
bat  nut  about  the  scenea  around 
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them  :  compiriiig  notes,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  nhowt  Sir  John  Tliis, 
Lady  That,  and  other  home  ac- 
quaintances,  just  as  though  they 
vara  at  Lesoningloa  or  Clifton. 
There  was  no  interest  exliibited  in 
the  place  they  wero  visiting,  no 
Tolgar  curiosity  or  enthusiasm,  but 
a  genteel  placidity  of  demeanour 
and  aa  idr  of  UAty  indifferenoe  to 
evoything  about  them  thatihowad 
their  undeniable  good-breed  in?:. 

I  had  singled  out  from  the  group 
a  tall  man  with  grey  hair,  who, 
had  he  bcm  the  antboiiMd  rqici^ 
sentative  of  tha  Btitiah  aiktocracy 
to  the  foreign  world  generally, 
could  not  have  inn»rcssed  one  with 
a  higher  sense  of  his  social  laipor- 
iNMa ;  when,  approMhinff  naam,  I 
dboorerad  tha^  it  wns  Mr.  Pier- 
point,  our  old  neighbour  i\\  VAm- 
nelds.  He  had  beeu  regarding  us 
attentively  for  some  moments, 
vhen  hii  double  eyeglaaa  en- 
coontend  Mn.  Butter  in  the  cir- 
cuit it  wae  ptilofmiiig.  fie  cm* 
atart. 

"Pon  my  word;  how  very  sin- 
golarf  Iheardhimesdaim.  *Mnk 
BntUn^of  all  ])ersons.  How  Tery 
aiirprislng,  to  1)0  sure  !' 

3fr-:  llutter  was  at  that  moment 
apeakuig  to  a  young  lady  of  his 
party  who  had  addreaaed  her  for 
ai»ne  information, 

/  Julia,  my  lore,  come  here  !'  Mr. 
Picrpoint  whispered  something 
into  the  young  lady's  ear,  and 
looked,  not  al  Mrs.  Kutter,  but 
light  through  her  to  the  will  of 
rock  behind,  ao  utterly  WB8  he  mi* 
eonadous  of  her  visible  presence. 

Whatever  the  whispered  com- 
muuicatiou  mij^ht  be,  it  caused 
Miaa  JuUft  Fierpoinl  to  xaiae  her 

Sa^ass  likewiae,  and  eiimlne 
rs.  Ruttor  curiously. 
*  How  very  remarkable,  papa  ! 
And  you  say  she  was  once  a  pro- 
f aaaionel  eeteeaa,  and  lifed  at  Shn- 
field.H.  How  very  inteweting  i  Seel 
she  is  looking  this  way,  and 
cognises  you.  I  miiat  be  iutro* 
duced,  I  suppose.* 

Aa  the  young  lady  spoke,  Mit, 
Bnttas^a  laee  woie  an  air  of  Tieihle 
embamssment. 

*No,  Julia;  certainly  not.  I 
don't  aj^prove  of  iudiscruuiuate  iu- 


troductions.  Mrs.  "Rutter  never 
visited  in  our  cin  lc.  I  met  her 
first  at  a^ood  house,  it  s  true — the 
MainwMmgs  of  Kichmond — ^very 
weUrOonnccted  people :  but  than 
thev  received  all  sorts  of  celebritiea, 
and  were  rather  odd  theinselveau 
No :  we  had  better  proceed.' 

Mr.  Pierpoint  did  not  stay  to 
inform  hie  daughter  (though  it  wae 
within  my  knowledge)  that  when 
first  he  met  Mrs.  Rutter,  it  was 
under  a  roof  where  she  was  an 
honoured  guest,  and  where  h&— 
taking  hie  cue  from  nobkr  nhade 
—was  proud  to  ahow  her  oonrteav; 
But  being  one  of  those  small 
aristocrats  whose  social  status  is 
somewhat  equivocal,  and  re(.^uires 
▼igilant  protection,  seeing  that  it 
may  be  easily  compn)mis(Ml,  be 
tlioiic^Iit  it  best  to  cut  Mrs.  Itiitter, 
as  the  Siller  course  for  a  well-bred 
man.  iSo  he  turned  away,  and 
eommnniflatedtohiefriendtOetek 
be  had  jnafc  made  known  to  hie 
daughter. 

A  buzz  ensued  anu>ngst  tlicni, 
aud  then  the  whole  optical  force  of 
the  party  waeluned  nponna.  Mn. 
Bntter'e  faoe  fluabed,  but  she  atood 
quietly  a.s  before^  though  I  saw 
what  the  effort  cost  her.  Happily, 
her  sou  had  quitted  the  grotto  with 
Mademoiaelle  Yictorine  as  tbe 
tourists  came  npi 

*A  fine  woman,  Mr.  Pierpoint,' 
remarked  a  tall  ladv,  critically,  witli 
a  bass  voice  and  Roman  nose,  as 
they  prepared  to  move  off.  *A 
clas.sical  contonr,  I  obeerve*— no 
doubt  handsome  when  you  knew 
her  at  the  Mainwarin.*:^'^.  Very 
quietly  dressed,  too,  which  is 
good  taste  in  her  position aud 
then,  as  Uiougb  a  person  of  taste 
herself,  she  was  interested  in  Mra. 
llutter  as  she  would  be  in  any  other 
phenomcntm,  whether  sentient  or 
othcrwi^',  the  lady  raised  her  glass 
again  ae  ahe  tuned  away,  and 
greeted  na  with  another  bland 
stare. 

The  cortege  passed  on,  as  it  had 
approached,  leisurely  and  genteelly. 

weU-bied  Mr.  Pierpoint  in- 
apeoting  nature  through  his  donble 
eyeglass  with  an  amiable  condescen- 
sion that  was  pleasant  to  behold : 
and  the  fat  lady,  the  footman,  ana 
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the  camp-flkool  ^*""g'"g  op  the 
rear. 

*  We  shall  have  the  mid-dav  ran 
upon  US  ere  we  have  found  our 
r&reat.  Come,  let  ua  be  moving/ 
I  cxH;umcd,  as  Mrs.  Ilnttfr  drew 
down  her  veil  and  hurried  on  before 
wi.  We  issued  out  again  on  the 
■Kmntoin  path. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  rejoined 
Rutter  and  Victorine,  who  were 
awaiting:  n»  l<nver  down  with 
Bapti&te  and  tlie  mules. 

*Wbo  do  yon  think  I  have  just 
BMk|  Hamilton  f  whis|>ered  Bntter 
in  my  ear.  '  Why,  that  prig  Kcr^ 
pointjof  all  persons  thatold  neigh- 
bour and  friend  of  miuti  at  Klm- 
Mds  1  We  stumbled  on  a  whole 
party  of  English  folks  jnst  «•  we 
left  you.  Did  my  mother  see  thamt 
Did  Pieq>(»int  recognise  her  f 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  biick 
snd  kucN^  the  ftUnw^e  hat  over  his 
ears.  An  impudent  fool  !*  cried 
Butter,  as  I  related  the  interview. 

*you  had  better  cinu-eal  from 
yonr  mother  that  you  even  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  Tow 
annoyance  will  only  add  to  hen/ 
I  replied. 

*  You're  right,  1  suppose.  It's  of 
no  use  b<-)tliering  oneself  about  that 
as&  and  I  wont,  either.' 

It  was  another  proof  to  me  of 
the  change  that  had  lately  come 
about  in  Butter's  character — the 
way  in  which  he  bore  this  annoy- 
ance. At  one  time,  he  would  have 
fmed  and  duM  for  hoina  nnder 
a  leis  affront  to  his  mother  or  him- 
self and  its  effects  upon  him  would 
have  been  a]^parrnt  for  days  to 
OOme.  But  now,  iviter  a  lew  minutes' 

nlenoe,  and  a  temporary  otw- 
Bhadowing  of  his  face,  he  waa  him- 
self again,  and  the  wood  was  ring- 
ing with  his  gay  and  hearty  laugh 
as  before.  Whether  it  was  that  his 
sensttifmMn  was  loeinff  ito  mortnd 
chataeker,  or  that  old  modes  of 
thought  and  old  feelings  were  giving 
way  to  new  hopes  and  new  interests 
connected  with  the  new  circum- 
sUnces  of  his  life,  I  conld  noi 
dekemdne :  but  I  rejoiced  in  the 
change  I  oeheld,  jvs  evidencing  a 
healthier  tone  of  mind  and  of  good 
augury  for  the  future. 
That  Mrs.  iiutter  had  alta  !»> 


marked  the  same  change  in  her 
son  was  proved  by  her  own  words 
to  ma  tm  day.  Wa  wwe  all 

sitting  shortly  altor  in  Hkt  shade 

of  a  projecting  rf>ck  covered  with 
foliage,  in  a  sechiile<l  ravine  higher 
amongst  the  mountains,  where  we 
had  located  ourselves  for  dinner, 
mhm  aha  oalied  me  aside  to  show 
me  a  rare  hohminal  artfimm  aha 
had  found. 

'  My  son  met  Mr.  Pierpoint,  did 
he  not  'i  And  vou  told  him  of  the 
interview  at  the  welit  Tea  I 
thought  so.*  Mrs.  Rutter  drew  my 
attention  agiun  to  the  plant  she 
held,  and,  attt  r  a  few  rem«arks  ai«mt 
It,  added, '  Vou  arc  an  old  irieud, 


^ou.  I  can  say  to  you,  then,  that 
it  delights  me  to  find  that  Kob  is 
not  so  e.asily  wounded  or  put  out  by 
occurrences  of  this  kind  as  he  used 
to  bei  For  myeel^  theae  moitili- 
cations  are  but  tempofary,  and  am 
felt  most  through  my  children. 
When  (hn/  are  not  atfected  thereby, 
I  care  little  for  them.  I  know  that 

miul  have  imlieed  and  i^^ii)!*^ 
ui  thia  <diaage,  as  well  as  I.  Thay 

are  calling  us  ;  let  us  return.' 

*  Oh,  mamma,  will  you  believe  it ! 

These  dever  gentlemen  who  }>acked 

the  hamper  have  left  out  th  e  knive&* 

cried  Kate,  down  on  her  knees,  wita 

her  face  and  curl.^  half  buried  in 

the  hamper  as   we  approaclu  i 

*  And  here's  a  jar  of  cayenne  pepper 

labelled  jam,  and  another  of  butter 

tamed  to  oil  put  in  inatead  of  tha 

honey.    Ah !  ah  1  I  have  a  mind  to 

send  you  all  the  ^vay  bnck.  "Sir. 

Hamilt(m.    Never  offer  to  i)atk  me 

u  hamper  again.  You  would  never 

riae  to  diatinctMn  in  the  eomnia- 

aariatdepartm«iit|tlMt\s  clear.  Oh, 

do  somebody  como  Mid  help  me  to 

hiy  the  (doth.' 

Thus  appealed  to,  we  weca  all 
buayas  beeatiteneort  ninata,  Tha 

hamper  was  unpacked, a  site  choam^ 

the  cloth  laid,  and  a  delicious  array 
of  golden  apricots,  cool  cream 
cheeses  wrapped  in  green  leaver 
brown  loaves,  and  white  and  nd 

wine,  was  soon  spread  before  OL 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  li.id  ga- 
tliered  a  handful  of  wild  Howersto 
adorn  the  IxmQuet,  and  when  she 
had  displayed  ner  artistic  taste  in 
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arranging  them,  we  fell  to  our 
pastoral  meal  '  as  though  we  had 
Deen  bred  and  brought  up  to  it  in 
Arcadia,' M  Batter  oMtrvcd.  Bap- 
tiste,  in  attendance  on  tlio  mules, 
came  in  for  his  .share  of  the  feast ; 
and  when  Kjite  ran  to  him  with  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  he  drank  off  a 
temper  to  her  health,  it  was  plea- 
sant to  witness  his  polite  salute 
and  the  expres-sion  «>f  his  tine  dark 
eyes  as  he  returned  hir  tlie  ^las.s. 
Mrs.  Flutter  was  in  a  clieerful  mood, 
Mid  iMT  mm  m  irnty  aa  though 
there  were  no  Mr.  rieipointa  in 
existence.  Mademoiselle  V'ictorine 
was  looking  her  loveliest,  and  Kate, 
as  usual,  was  a  perfect  sunbeam 
anosgst  ne— gooa  and  gay  enough 
to  have  made  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  half  a  dozen  ill-tempered  people. 
We  sang  songs,  jiroposed  toasts 
(4  CAnglaise,  as  mademoiselle  said), 
end  then,  in  the  mal  heal  thai 
followed  alter  mio-day,  sat  imlo- 
lently  grouped  about  in  tike  eJMMie^ 
chatting  drowsily. 

The  long  summer's  day  flowed 
qnickly  away,  however.  There 
were  visits  to  be  paid  to  the  upper 
wells  and  the  petrifying  spring,  and 
then,  when  these  wercaccomplishcd, 
we  threaded  our  way  homewards 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
son  glimmg  tiuoogfa  the  shade 
the  forest  trees  overhead.  The 
path  was  wild  and  solitary.  Here 
and  there  we  came  on  a  sunburnt 
woman  gathering  the  early  chest- 
BBto  thai  had  fiUkn  from  the  trees, 
era  lieavy-lboted  bQ«4MMkad  wood- 
cutter returnin*:  home,  or  a  mule- 
driver  who  hailed  15a|>tisteby  name 
and  bid  us  'good  evening'  as  he 
paand  wMi  Ms  faggot-Ukdm  etoing 
of  mules ;  bnt,  for  the  most  part,  we 
liad  the  forest  path  and  the  t  wilij!:ht 
and  tlie  silence  to  ourselves  ;  and 
there  were  times  when  one  could 
afaaoit  hMTtiie  iovpm  and  giMtea 
CoUing  np  their  leaves  for  the 
night,  HO  paifeot  was  the  itillniwii 
around. 

Mademoiselle  Yictoiine's  mole 
M  the  way,  and  Bnttef  walked 
along  by  her  iide ;  now  goiding 

her  thnm.'^h  n)n;^h  places^  W€fW 
lifting  up  a  branch  that  hung  low 
over  the  path.  From  time  to  time 
they  stopped.   Madwnfflieelk  had 


many  cajirices.  Here,  it  was  a 
flower  she  desired;  there,  some 
unattainable  spray  of  leaves ;  and 
anon,  it  waa  the  mea  that  nmet  be 
driven  away,  or  the  saddle  re-cid- 
iusted.  But  Iier  good  knight,  right 
happy  in  her  smiles  (of  which  she 
was  no  niggard,  forsooth),  obeyed 
her  beheite  with  untiring  zeaL 

As  we  passed  by  the  vineyards 
lower  down,  Vict<^>rine  prayed  ior 
vine-leaves.  Slie  had  soon  a  heiip 
before  her,  and  ere  long  had  woven 
a  ooroneb  for  her  hair.  When 
Rutter  plaeed  it  on  her  head,  she 
looked  so  triumphant  in  herbeanty, 
so  hapi)y  in  the  eli'ect  seen  written 
in  the  admiring  eyes  bent  on  her, 
that  she  might  hare  atused  admi- 
ration in  a  colder  hroaet  than  his. 
But  her  beauty  seemed  to  me  then, 
as  it  did  many  a  time  afterwards, 
to  have  something  baleful  and 
eraeily  exnhaat  in  it,  aa  I  eang^ 
the  gleam  of  the  rising  moon  open 
her  face  through  the  treen.  Tt  was 
a  momentary  look,  a  mere  exi)re3- 
sion,  that  came  and  went  like  the 
riiadoiweof  tin  leaTea,  but  it  flashed 
upon  me  like  a  revelation,  and  that 
look  has  remained  stanq^onnj 
memory  till  this  day. 

The  evening  bell  was  ringing  in 
the  old  church  tower,  and  the  stars 
were  out  overhead,  when  we  re- 
entered the  town.  As  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  street,  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  tlie  neighbouring 
barracks,  where  a  rolling  of  drums 
cr  a  braying  of  trumpets  was 
generally  goitig  on,  mademoiselle 
discovered  tha^  her  mnle  was 
fatigued. 

'  iSeQf  then,  the  poor  little  one  la 
lamel  it  is  ready  to  die  with 
fatigue,'  she  cried,  and  so  slackened 
her  pace,  and  they  were  soon  £ar 
behind  us. 

I  stood  waiting  for  them  coming 
np,  in  the  twilii^ht,  at  the  oarden 
doors.  MademoLselle*s  hand  .was 
on  Tvutter  s  shoulder,  and  they  Were 
taikiiiix  ill  a  low  tone. 

'All,  Victoriue,  you  misjudge 
me.  Y<m  little  know  the  Engli^ 
heart,  after  all,'  murmured  Butter, 
as  he  held  her  other  hand  in  hia, 
and  looked  n\)  into  her  face. 

Bhe  whispered  a  reply,  released 
her  hand,  and  then,  as  her  eye 
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catiplit  my  fiffiirt*,  cried,  'Ah,  licro 
-we  arc  at  Lust  !  The  poor  Arist(»te 
is  heartily  glad,  1  am  sure/  aud 
iipringing  to  the  grooiid  she  wmd 
lier  hand  and  ran  off  to  the  hoQM. 
}\ utter  turned  quickly  from  me 
and  hastened  down  the  garden. 

From  that  night,  a  cloud,  as  vet 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hvod^  OBt 
ere  long  to  ovenpnud  the  bemu 
with  darkneoy  began  to  gattMrcn 
the  hohjEoa. 

CHAPTER  XL 

VICTORINE. 

It  was  a  glorious  summers  nioni- 
iug,  and  i  had  risen  betimes  to 
taJce  a  torn  at  the  French  grammar 
before  breakfast.  We  were  all 
early  risers  at  St.  Barbe.  and  on 
descending  to  the  Englisu  garden 
below  the  terrace,  my  eye  caught 
tiie  hgure  of  MadEeraoiaeUe  Victo- 
rine  amongst  the  trees.  Desiring 
to  l)c  alone,  I  turned  into  a  side 
path  aud  sought  a  secluded  arlx)ur 
where  X  often  sat  with  Kutter  at 
this  hoar.  On  entering,  I  foimd 
an  open  book  Ijing  on  tne  wooden 
bencn.  It  was  a  French  novel,  in 
a  yellow  i)aper  cover,  adorned 
with  the  exaggerated  woodcuts 
peculiar  to  that  class  of  French 
•nteiature.  Whilst  I  was  turning 
over  the  leaves,  a  shadow  fell 
across  the  page.  I  looked  up  ;  it 
was  the  young  French  girl. 

*0h  it  is  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
PMrdon  me,  I  knew  it  not  I  have 
left  a  book  here.  Ah,  thsit  is  it ; 
thank  you,  monsieur.' 

Mademoiselle  Victorine  looked 
charming  iu  her  morning  dress  of 
wbite  nnslin  and  with  a  bonqnst 
of  freskfOSSsinber  hand. 

*  It  was  very  stupid  of  me  to 
leave  it.  T  ask  monsieur  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  disturbuig  his 
stttdiss.  I  fear  70a  find  onr  Ian- 
gnage  tiresome^  bnt  with  diligsnss 

such  as  yours,  monsieur,  you  will 
soon  overcome  all  dilticulties,  and 
speak  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  I 
donbt  not' 

*  Mademoiselle  is  kind,  bat  sbo 
flatters  me,  I  fear.' 

'  ( )ii  tlie  contrary,  monsieur.  You 
alreaciy  translate  to  perfection,  I 

baU«7flb  Yo«        looking  ovw 


my  little  book  ;  has  monsieur  ever 
read  it  1  It  is  a  beautiful  history, 
is  it  not  T 

*  Mademoisdle  admins  the  woik, 
then  r 

*  Oh,  without  donbt !  Tlic  poor 
AndrC' !  what  devotion,  what  a 
heart  was  there!  Ah,  monsiciff, 
one  farely  finds  sneh  ikielitf  in 
this  world,  T  fear.* 

She  sighed  and  cnst  down  her 
eyes  from  excess  of  sensibility. 

'  I  hone  that  one  does  not  often 
find  snen  depravity  as  his  mistnsB 
Tb^rese  exhibits,'  I  could  not  help 
ejaculating,  for  I  had  lately  read 
tlie  work,  and  fonned  a  somewhat 
strong  opinion  thereon. 

*Th6  bsantilul^the  nnhaiioj 
Th^resel  Ah,  esrtainiy,  joo  like 
her  not.'  Ma<^lemoiselle  was  play- 
ing with  a  ro.se-bu<l,  but  eyeing  me 
closely  all  the  while  from  under 
tiie  sweeping  lashes  that  fringed 
her  olim  che^  ^Beriiaps  mon- 
sieur has  more  sympatliy  with  the 
friend  Jacques — ^that  paragon  of 
didnterestedness  ?  As  for  me,  I 
eonfess  I  do  not  appredatstheoba> 
faistsr.  I  have  no  .sympstilj  fer 
meddlers.  I  wonhi  iuKTS  served 
him,  as— as — * 

Asthenoorblackheetleshecrushed 
wantonly  under  her  dainty  foot, 
I  added  to  myself. 

*  You  speak  of  sympathy,  made- 
moiselle. I  c^n  assure  you  that  I 
feel  none  for  either  the  on6  cha- 
racter or  the  other.  Indeed,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  admiratiou 
has  never  been  called  forth,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  bv  anv  creation  of 
this  same  author  s  prolific  hniiu.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  1  understand  perfectly 
now.  I  forget  whom  I  addrm 
You  have  the  national  taste,  I  sup- 
pose.' Mademoiselle  smiled,  and 
gave  a  little  derisive  shrug  to  her 
shoulders.  '  Your  countrymen,  I 
am  t(^  only  read  Bhakspeareaad 
yonr  journals ;  therefore  yonr  jndg* 
ment  is  imperfect.  Besides,  mon- 
sieur is  to  be  })rie3t,  I  hear,  and  .so 
takes  ascetic  views,  aud  cannot  be 
erpeotedto  oompMMiid  the  more 
beautiful  emotions  of  our  natusi 
I  regret  to  hm  ixtsmqpted 
monsieur.' 

With  a  curling  lio  that  showed 
•II  hifpiM|yHsth|tta  young  Udy 
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cnrtsied  aad  Sfrapt  o«fc  of  Iho 

arbour. 

As  I  bad  for  some  tirac.pa.st  sus- 
pected mademoiHelle  of  a  growing 
antipathy  towards  me»  I  did  not 
feel  ranch  disconcerted  by  this 
curious  little  interview,  but  fell  to 
my  books  ere  the  moroiug  prime 
was  past. 

That  eroing,  I  and  Bolter  sat 
tog^her  in  the  garden  pavilion,  in 
the  sultry  dusk  nf  a  hot  summer's 
day.  Kutter  was  smoking,',  and  I 
louu^ug  on  au  old  couch  that  we 
had  moght  from  tho  hoiosOy  with 
a  Tolmiio  of  Pascal  in  my  haod. 
The  pnvilion  had  under^^one  a 
t}i>>roui^}i  cleaning  and  jmriHi-ation 
.since  the  night  1  tirst  unlered  it. 
With  its  mafbls  floor,  high  roof, 
aad  ouol  pilastered  walls,  it  made 
a  pleasant  lounging  place  on  hot 
summer's  days,  ana  we  often  re- 
ported there  to  lake  desert  or  coti'ee 
ilk  an  evening.  I  had  been  feed- 
ing aloud  from  the  volume  I  held, 
but  the  IViHtM  >  of  Pascal,  in  spite 
of  their  intrinsic  attractions  and 
the  additional  interest  they  ac- 
quired  from  local  associations  (we 
nd  that  very  dav  trodden  the 
streets  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  Ih'  was  boni},  did  not  occupy 
my  thoughts,  I  dunt  know  how 
I  approached  the  sul)ject  I  had 
been  rerolving  in  my  mind  enrer 
since  the  twilij^ht  compelled  me  to 
close  the  book,  but  in  whatever 
way  1  did  so,  my  words — and  thev 
were  guarded  and  temperate  enough 
—provoked  no  smootti  reply  fn»n 
my  compankML 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  you, 
Hamilton,  is  it  Mademoiselle  de 
Longueviile  you  are  alluding  to? 
If  sOy  I  think  your  remarks  are 

Tmgustifiable,  to  say  tho  least.' 
was  silent  for  a  miinite,  for 
the  tone  of  the  speaker  took  me 
by  surprise. 

<rU  tell  yon  what  H  is,  Hamil- 
ton,* continued  Bnlter»  after  a  few 
further  observations  bad  fallen 
from  my  lips.  '  You  are  illiberal, 
and  judge  all  people  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  that  a  narroir 
one.  Beasmber,  the  Snc^sh  stan- 
dard, however  correct  and  irre- 
proachable in  itself,  wont  do  to 
measure  the  whole  human  race  by. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Longueviile  has 
not  been  brought  up  as  ray  sister 
K.ate  has.  You  make  no  nllow- 
aoees  for  differences  of  education 
and  temperament,  besides  forget- 
ting that  the  girl  was  left  an  or- 
phan at  five  years  of  age,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  doating 
grandmother,  whose  conscience  is 
probably  in  the  keening  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur6  of  St  BAroe,  a;,Minst 
whom  I've  nothing  to  say,  by  the 
way.* 

Katter  hung  away  the  end  of  his 
ei^  as  he  spoke,  and  rising^  stood 
with  folded  arms  loaning  against 

one  of  the  colunms  of  the  porch. 
His  face  was  turned  away  Irom  me, 
but  I  knew  by  the  sound  ot  his 
voiee  that  thsfe  was  a  firown  there. 

'  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
differences  you  allude  to,  1  still  see 
in  maflcuioiselle's  charactor  traits 
that  1  don't  admire,  and  wiiich, 
ustly  or  not,  prejudioeme  against 
ler,'  was  my  reply. 

'Ah,  that's  the  word  I  prejudice  ! 
you  have  it  now,  Hamilton.  There 
is  the  secret  of  these  severe  com- 
mentiL  Yon  are  ^/r/ttdiMc/ against 
Madtmoiselle  Yictoriue.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  the  first  English- 
man, however,  who  has  entertained 
a  similar  feeling  towards  foreigners. 
Caelum  non  animum,  you  know  the 
rest.  The  true  Saxon  will  go  on 
hatuagthe  Qaul  to  the  end  ol  the 
chapter,  T  expect.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
this  tone  of  banter  concealed  feel- 
ings more  serious  than  he  cared  to 
show,  and  that  he  had  dra^i^ed  tho 
question  into  this  wide  lield,  to 
avoid  a  more  direct  continuation 
of  it.  Seeing  Ids  evident  disincli- 
nation to  holi  any  further  discus- 
sion on  Mademoiselle  Yictorine,! 
said  no  more.  Indeed,  wlien  we 
returned  to  the  house  soon  after, 
and  I  beheld  the  young  French 
girl  ssated  b^  Mn»  Bnttn^s  si^ 
sewing  away  indn8tnkni8l]r  ait  some 
shirts  she  was  making  for  a  poor 
family  whom  Monsieur  Briss«»t,  tiie 
ffood  priest,  had  recommended  to 
hereiMiitir,  I  eoald  not  help  ask- 
ing myself  whether  I  had  not 
judged  her  harshly,  and  questioning 
if  I  had  done  well  or  kindly  in 
hinting  my  suspicioDS  1x1  auothigr's 
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ear.  She  was  talking  80  prettily 
about  the  poor  oeople  she  was  in- 
tHWfted  in,  and  looked  so  good  tad 
winning  as  she  sat  be&ra  Um 
shawled  lamp,  jdying  her  needle 
with  dainty  lingers,  tliat  I  half- 
re|^>ented  of  the  part  I  had  just 
|»layed.  In  truth,  it  was  no  eaaj 
twk  to  fathom  the  dtplht  of  tht 
soul  that  looked  out  through 
those  large  brown  eyes.  T  have 
iorrned  a  dozen  different  judg- 
ments on  mademoiiiclle,  in  the 
same  daj,  mm  tmudiag  hut  ar^ 
lets  airs  and  impuTsive  mannen  as 
the  genuine  expressions  of  a  ^niilo- 
lens,  licrht-hearted  nature,  and  now 
lookup  on  them  as  nothing  better 
tttttt  ws  Muuing  ^iHt^f  of  an  ais* 
Mnplished  intripaalBi  Holfeng 
could  be  more  charming  and  pre- 
possessing than  her  wliole  tone 
and  manner  this  evening.  When 
Ifideaioisills  Euphrasie,  thieMoq»> 
stress,  anivsdwiih  her  emlmidfltT 
and  collars,  as  pre\rion:^ly  arrangea. 
it  was  pleasant  t<^  witness  the  real 
and  unati'ected  interest  Victoriue 
displayed  In  the  young  work- 
wmum,  8he  had  so  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  ahont  Euphnisie's 
blind  mother,  and  her  birds,  and 
her  needlework,  and  was  so  anxious 
to  know  whether  shs  ntd  Um 
Meditations  she  gave  hsr  lasl  Kinr 
'i'ear'ii  Day,  and  how  many  times 
she  had  been  to  church  in  the 
month,  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  ths  look,  half  of  reproach, 
lialf  of  tiiiifflplit  Bmtsr  tanMd 
trpon  me.  For  days  together,  at 
times,  I  felt  myself  captivated  by 
this  brown-eyed,  olive-cheeked 
iav  who  had  cast  a  spell  upon  us 
•ll,  and  wondered  at  and  bJamad 
the  suspicions  I  had  formed.  Again 
the  hoof  would  peep  forth  from 
the  fairy  skirts  of  this  nymph,  and 
my  old  distrustfiduess  return.  To 
the  othsrs,  lioirever,  theae  ^aeil- 
Utiims  were  unkMvwn.  Mrs.  Rnt- 
ter  and  Kate  regarded  Mademoi- 
selle Victorine  with  very  friendly 
feelings,  and  iu  iUitter  s  eyes,  I 
Mold  aeai  ahe  was  flwt  becMuof 
the  flBibodiBiaBt  of  all  that  was 
fair  and  good.  Tt  was  a  subject 
though,  which,  after  the  short  dis- 
CQSsiou  above,  we  tacitly  ignored. 

Whaiaww  alight  ft^d  tmAmHw^mii^ 


difference  may  at  tlus  time  have 
begun  to  anse  in  the  old  reiatioua 
hatnean  aiysalf  and  aqt  ftiasd^  I 

tm  convinced  that  we  aaither  of 

us  willed  or  aided  it  by  any  con- 
scious act  of  our  own.  We  spent 
our  time  as  before,  rambled  toge- 
ther all  over  the  neidibo«fhoed» 
read  geology  or  irkwiflt  on  raiiqr 
days,  and  once  made  a  week's  ex- 
cursion in  the  autumn  aiaonirst 
the  mountains.  Kutter  was  gay 
and  cheerful  as  the  day  was  kmg. 
His  whole  nature  eesBiied  to  haw 
thriven  under  the  new  influences 
ab<uit  him.  He  was  broader  shoul- 
dered, browner,  and  (Kate  said) 
tiuee  inches  taller  than  ever.  I 
kaaiw  that  wherersr  he  went  he 
vaa  liked  and  adimod,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  seen  some  rough 
wearer  of  sabots  doff  his  cap,  or 
heard  a  brown  peasaut-wumau  wish. 
«a  a  pleaaant  good  day ,weBi  bj  the 
handsome  face  of  '  hrmm  jeume 
AfKjlau'  as  he  jKOSsod  them  on  th« 
road.  Coming  home  from  the  seven 
days'  tour  1  have  alluded  to.  we 
passed  throegh  a  wrstehsd  vulaiQe 
where  there  was  dearth  and  daala* 
tution,  owing  to  the  long  summer's 
heat  having  dried  up  the  water 
springs  and  burnt  the  vines  and 
aUmfing  corn.  It  was  a  poor  oet* 
eaataortof  place,  on  the  confuh  s 
of  an  arid  tract  of  barren  lava-like 
soil.  We  should  probably  have 
hurried  through  the  place  quickly 
enough,  for  we  were  anxious  to 
reach  home  ere  mghtfall,  had  not  a 
sudden  desire  to  peep  into  the  in* 
terior  of  the  little  church  by  the 
wayside  seized  Rutter,  and  le^vping 
the  low  wall  that  skirted  the  small 
enoloaaie  of  firaevea  and  crosses,  he 
disappeared  m  the  shadow  of  the 
porch,  whilst  I  awaited  him  on  the 
bench  of  the  dirty  auberge  oppo- 
site. 

He waa longer abasnt  ttMiIcoE- 
pected,  and  I  tonod  into  the  little 

mn  to  ask  for  some  wine,  for  the 
afternoon  wa.s  sultry  though  the 
summer  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
WUkt  I  waa  eeMoaung  thednha- 
ous  liquid,  that  Uie  aollen,  sicklfw 
looking  host  lounging  at  the  door 
in  a  red  cap  and  wooden  shoes 
had  placed  before  me^  1  observed 
ft  ahabbily-dresaed  pneat  coming 
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along  the  street.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  but  he  walked  with  his  head 
^»st  down  and  with  a  alow  toil- 
worn  gait,  not  in  chaneter  with 
the  size  and  mmonlar  dey«loiMiieiift 
<of  his  limbs. 

'There  goes  the  poor  cnr6,*  I 
soliloquized,  '  worn  out  with  the 
cares  of  this  miserable  place.* 

The  priest's  tetnves  were  oveiw 
shadowed  bv  his  broad  flapping 
hat ;  but  as  he  firew  near  the  door 
he  rai;^cd  his  lu  ad  for  a  moment, 
and  a  pair  of  hollow  eyu^  and  a 
dniwjy-dMiwi  eBda(f«nNis  fmob 
wm  turned  on  me.  I  recollect 
the  strange  sort  of  shock  that  ran 
throni^h  me  under  that  m<mientary 
That  ahv^le  glance  from  the 
{riastfs  piflvciug  eyes  haunted  HM 
Sbrdaystocomtt.  It  was  not  tksk 
my  sympathies  were  in  any  way 
interested,  for  on  inouiry  I  found 
that  the  toiling  parish  priest^  as  I 
had  sapposed,  was  in  lealitr  a 
stranger,  and  unknown  to  the  sullen 
host,  who  had  niLst  d  hi.s  c;ij)  to  liis 
reverence  a,s  he  j)as-<-.l  by.  It  \vas 
more  a  vague  pafidiug  fear  that 
aeiaed  me— a  fear  as  indescribahle 
as  it  seemed  nnreasonable  and  un- 
provoked. But  reason  with  myself 
as  I  would,  I  could  not  heli>  asso- 
ciatiug  the  priest's  ()ale  face  with 
bygone  occurrences  in  which  it 
wiB  impossible  lie  ooiild  ha¥S  had 
nny  sluure,  and  connecting  him 
with  c<»ming  danger  in  the  Tuture. 
The  glance  of  those  h(»ilovv  eyes 
troubled  my  rest  for  ukhts  to 
MDA  Batter  re-appsand  »  £eiw 
miiinlso  afttr,  and  we  Nsuiiad  cor 
JoTimey. 

It  w;ls  Lite  ere  we  readied  home, 
and  the  lights  were  glcaiuiug  from 
ti»  mdm  nindows  aa  wa  tramped 
jJoi^  the  broad  palih  iu>  to  the 
house,  with  onr  knafoaos  on  oar 

l>aeks. 

'  Let  us  take  a  peep  at  them, ' 
maid  Batter,  and  we  stole  anietljr 
uptoanopenwindowintheihadiwr 

4>i  the  oran^re-trees. 

Under  the  soft  lustre  of  the  wax 
lights  in  the  candelabra  overhead 
sat  MiSb  Batter,  reading  ahmd^wilk 
the  two  TOOng  girls,  dressed  im 
white  muslin,  seated  at  her  feet  on 
cither  side,  Madame  de  Longue- 
viile,  in  her  pearly  grey  silk,  dused 


in  her  arm-chair  as  usual ;  and  the 
youn^  lieutenant,  Monsieur  Sabre- 
ton,  in  his  tight  uniform,  stood 
leaning  against  the  chinmeypieoe, 
regarding  the  groop  in  the  eentrn 
of  the  room. 

'  Sabretou,  thercf  muttered  Rat- 
ter. 'They  are  all  so  intent  on 
the  reading,  we  nught  stand  here 
onobsst  red  all  night.  Tbij  make 
a  pretty  group,  domt  thqrf 

l^iit  it  was  not  so  easy  to  remain 
unnoticed  as  Kutter  thought.  One 
sharp  pair  of  eyes  roaming  round 
dfltsftftd  OS  en  long;  Md  »  little 
seraani  from  Klademoiaalla  Tkto* 
rine  aimounced  the  discovery.  In 
another  minute  wo  had  made  our 
entry  through  the  window,  and 


sad  Meter,  who  were  delighted  to 

welcome  us  home  again. 

Monsieur  Sabreton  had  been  a 
frequent  vhiitor  since  the  evening 
ofhisfirst  introdnetiai,  and  as  he 
played  the  flute  aud  ooold  take  a 
part  in  charades  when  well  drilled 
to  his  part,  he  was  accounted  au 
acquisition,  lie  stood  high  in  the 
good  giaoes  of  Madame  de  Lougue* 
yille,who  proiUNUMaed  him  a  model 
for  the  young  provincials;  but 
witli  Mademoiselle  it  was  (Utticult 
to  tell  what  position  he  occu]>ied, 
her  behaviour  towards  him  altei^ 
Bating  between  the  most  distant 
coldness  and  a  certain  curious  cor- 
diality she  at  times  assumjpd.  To- 
night the  cold  tit  was  on,  and  her 
treatment  of  Monsieur  Ludovic  was 
magnificently  disdainful ;  so  mdi 
so  indeed  that  her  hauteur  actoslljr 
drove  the  young  lieutenant  away, 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  liutters  in- 
vitation to  liiui  to  stay  supper. 
With  n  Irswn  upon  his  ftes  that 
deepened  as  he  oowed  to  Made- 
moiselle Victorine,  Monsieur  Ludo- 
vic quitted!  tiiibseUm  abortiy  after 
we  entered.  . 

^Ohylaasogkd  lehMliltae 
toouaelTes^'cried'Viotorine.  'Now 

yon  can  enjoy  the  adventures  of 
the  travellers  without  interruption, 
i  l<now  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  did  yon  notf  Victorine  put 
her  ann  round  Katc^a  waist,  as  she 
spoke,  *  80  T  did  not  care  being 
guilty  of  a  little  rodeneea  to  Mon- 
sieur Ludoyic,' 

za 
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It  certainly  was  a  relief  to  find 
onr5;clvcs  alone,  and  Kutter  briglit- 
ened  up  so  tliat  wo  sat  over  tlnj 
supper-table  till  nadnight, recount- 
ing the  exploits  of  the  past  week^ 
and  displaying  the  various  results 
of  our  Dotanicid  and  ;i^enl();rical 
searches  contained  iu  our  koa^ 
sacks.  ' 

Hie  next  time  MoDsieiirSaliTetaii 
fiiTmired  va  with  his  society,  Ma- 
demoiselle Virtorine  made  amends 
for  her  conduct  l>y  a  more  gracious 
demeauour  towaixls  the  vouiig 
officer.  It  was  an  occasion  or  some 
little  ceremony.  We  had  taken  to 
acting  cliaradcs  since  the  evenin^.s 
;,'rew  l*uic'-(  r.  and  one  night  some- 
body held  piuposed  that  we  should 
get  up  a  little  play  of  Scribe,  and 
act  it  amongst  ourselves  for  <>nr 
own  amusement.  It  had  pa.««ed  off 
po  well  that  Monsieur  de  Bois-Hec, 
tlie  oidy  stranger  present,  begged 
that  we  would  repeat  the  perform- 
ance before  onr  friends.  We  were 
hedtating  as  to  whether  we  should 
do  <>r  not,  when  Monsienr  de 
Bois -sec  turni'd  tlu;  scale  by  prr>- 
posing  to  write  a  play  for  us  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  troupe, 
and  giving  a  strong  rdU  to  Mrs. 
Bntter. 

*I  have  a  manuscrii)t  by  me  half 
finished.  I  will  complete  it  and 
adopt  any  snfigestions  you  like, 
madame,'  condn^^  amateur 
poet  wit!)  enthusiasm;  *onlyooBq[»ly 
with  my  request,* 

It  WHS  difficult  to  refuse,  and  so 
it  was  agreed  that  the  play  shonld 
be  written,  and  Monsieur  de  Bois^sec 
had  <-nmv  this  evening  to  give  128 
the  first  reading. 

The  audience  comprised  uo  one 
Irat  onr  own  household,  and  Mon< 
sieur  Babrcton,  who  had  taken  a 
part  with  us  in  the  comedy  of 
♦Scribe.  We  were  all  of  course  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  hear 
what  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec  had 
produced.  To  our  great  satisfoo- 


tion,  we  were  quickly  interested  in 
the  piece.  As  soon  as  it  was  done. 
ever}''body    expressed  api)roval. 
Mon.sicur  deBois-sec  had  furniiihed  • 
ns  vrith  a  very  effective  drama. 

*Let  ns  do  the  thing  iu  proper 
style,  mother,  if  we  undertake  it 
at  all,*  cried  Butter,  all  iirc  and 
animation,uowhe  was  ouce  roused. 
*I  propose  that  we  issae  invitsp 
tions  lor  all  onr  aoqnaintanceb 
round,  and  that  Madame  dc  Lon- 
gue^'ille  also  asks  any  of  her  friends 
she  pleases.  Why  uot  have  the 
old  mnsie  saloon  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion  ?  It  would  make  a  first- 
rate  theatre.  What  say  you,  Ha- 
milton,* he  added,  aside,  in  English, 
*  to  our  opening  '  Theatre  Iluyai ' 
St.  Barbe,  and  giving  represent*- 
ti(  ins  from  onr  great  poet  Williams 
Shaks-p^re,  as  onr  neju^bonrs  here 
call  himf 

Seeing  the  ca^^eriies.-*  with  whicii 
her  children  entered  upon  the  idea 
(Kate  was  nuite  as  enthusiastic  as 
her  brother),  Mrs.  Butters  consent 
was  not  lon^r  withheld.  We  ?ct 
about  tlic  ilistribution  of  the  part>, 
and  fixed  a  first  reheai-sal  then  and 
there.  It  was  resolved  that  tiie 
large  saloon  shonld  be  converted 
into  a  theatre,  and  a  committee  of 
management  (with  ^Monsieur  de 
Bois-sec  ai  the  head)  was  fanned 
to  carry  out  the  arrangements  000- 
tem]>lated, 

'  It  is  tlie  m(>st  channing  idea  in 
the  world,'  cried  Mademoiselle  Vio- 
toriue,  clapping  lier  hands  with 
delii^t  *How  often  havelwished 
to  tuce  a  part  in  a  i-eal  play !  And 
then  to  see  that  dreaoful  hnl'  i  f 
]diaiitnms  changed  into  a  beautiful 
theatre,  all  bright  with  lights  and 
flowers  and  deoorations— on,  it  will 
be  snperb  I  Did  I  not  always  say 
you  were  the  ;^()i>d  faiiy  of  my 
existence,  dear,  dear  madamef 
And  the  tearis  actually  glistenetl  in 
the  yomig  girl's  eyes  as  she  pre&i:ed 
Mrs.  Batter's  hand  to  her  lipe. 
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NOBTH  AND  SOUTH. 

The  CoNTBOVEiiSY  in  a  Colloquy. 
BT  A  WHITK  BBFUBUGAN. 


PABT  I 

Seime :  Washington.    Time :  Before  the  Election. 


-jqOli'ni.  i  ll  bet  teu  thousaiid 
dollars  that  Almluuii  Lmooln 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Smth.  Ami  I  will  het  twice  ten 
Lhousand  dullani  that  ho  will  be 
thehuAl 

North.  What  do  you  meant 

S-'VJh,  T  mean  that  in  the  event 
of  t  he  election  of  a  sectional  I 're- 
sident, the  Southern  States  w  ill 
aeeede  Ikom  the  Union. 

yoHk.  Bnt  we  shall  not  let  yon 

*South.  Then  we  shall  go  without 
your  *  letting.* 

yerth.  Then  we  shall  force  yon 
to  come  bads. 

Sout/i.  You  cannot  force  us.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  not  the 
ri.^'ht  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you 
hiive  nut  the  power. 

NcrUi,  Nonsense  t  As  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
Federal  Union,  I  athnit  that  it  is  a 
•  [uestion  about  which  people  dither  : 
but  as  to  the  ixmer  to  prevent  it, 
why  we  can  ont-nnmber  yon  five  to 
onAi  Have  you  forgotten  South 
Carolina's  *  nullification'  threats  in 
the  days  <if  Pre-«ident  Jackson  ;  and 
how  '  Uid  Hickory's'  by-the-eterual 
lM^til  to  hang  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  raise  his  band  in  rebellion 
against  the  Union,  brought  the 
nullitiers  to  terms,  and  has  kept 
Uiem  quiet  for  thirty  years? 

ihuih.  And  have  you  forgotten 
that  your  i>et  Massachusetts,  which 
balances  Soutli  Carolina  in  ultra- 
ism,  sectionalism,  or  '  State  ])ride,' 
has  repeatedly  threatened  to  retire 
from  the  Union  in  consequence  of 
unpalatable  legislation  at  Washing- 
timf  Would  to  heaven  she  had 
gone  out  and  all  New  England 
with  her.  The  remaining  States 
miglit  possibly  have  got  on  in  har- 


mony. The  fact  is,  your  New  Eng- 
land Puritanism,  or  Pharisaism, 

is  an  incompatible  element  in  the 
*body  politic'  Having  seceded 
from  Old  England  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  eigoying  '  religious 
toleration,*  you  have  always  been, 
from  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
Maiifiowfr  at  Plymouth,  in  1620, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  most 
intolerant  and  bigoted  people  on 
earth.  You  have  burnt  Quakers, 
hung  Baptist-.  ihi>wned  witches 
and  slauglitered  Indians,  all  in  the 
name  of  religion-  all  for  the  sake 
of  'liberty  of  conscience  1'  And 
now  you  are  going  to  pla^  the 
tfnxA  with  the  Soatb,  and  give  ns 
a  taste  of  your  meddUn^,  pro- 
selyting, persecuting  spirit,  the 
moment  your  sectioiuil  party  comes 
into  power.  I  tell  you  very  em- 
phatically we  ahall  not  submit 
to  it. 

North.  You  cannot  lu  lp  it.  "We 
have  the  power,  and  ilie  will  to 
enforce  it.  You  cannot  scare  us 
any  longer  with  the  bugbear  of 
Secassion.  It  is  an  old  dodge  of 
the  '  Fire-eaters'  to  frighten  ns  into 
snpiforting  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  But  it 
wont  do;  the  nme  is  played  ont 
Besides,  witli  the  radical  split  in 
the  Democratic  party  thanks  to 
'Old  Buck'  —  between  the  two 
candidates,  Douglas  and  Brecken- 
ridge, '  Old  Abe*  will  walk  over  the 
course.  So  I  will  leave  yvm  until 
after  the  election,  with  the  renewal 
of  my  offer  ten  thousand  dollars— 
that  the  Republican  candidate,  the 
lionest  Illinois  Bail-Splitter,  will 
be  our  next  President. 

SoiUh.  (7«ww-Splitter,  you  may 
say  ;  f<»r  T  repeat  that,  if  elected, 
he  will  1)0  tlie  last  President  01 
these  thirty-four  United  States. 
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PART  n. 

Some :  New  York.  Tim^ :  Alter  the  lulectkHou 


l^ORTH.  WtH  I  told 
•^^  Wc  liave  won  the  victory. 
'Old  Abe'  is  elected.  We  have 
got  you  now. 

SomOL  Ton  km  got  mut^iSbm 
you  bargained  for. 

North.  Wliat  do  you  mean? 

South.  T  riieaii  that  if  you  carry 
out  your  tiureatSy  you  have  got  war 
ifiCl  yow  Hedfm,  and  a  trar  in 
which  you  will  get  the  wont  oC it 
in  the  end. 

Noit/t.  PooliI  |M)ohI  You  might 
a8  well  gel  olf  of  that  high  horse  at 
<Niee,  and  come  down  gracefully, 
like  the  coon  to  Captain  Scott, 
without  waiting  to  be  fired  at.  All 
this  r'a-s  and  nhister  before  tlie 
electiou  \vii.s  only  meant  for  political 
effect.  Let  \\&  UxDa  soberly  now. 
Barely  y;oa  can*t  denv  that  lineoln 
is  constitntionally  elected,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
submission  to  the  voice  of  the 
)eople.    Vox  poptUi,  pox  Dti^  you 


jfifotttft.  Thst  Uaiphemoiig  proverb 

is  a  lie :  and  never  more  so  than  in 
the  appiicat  ion  you  ;;ive  it.  Lincoln 
is  not  the  choice  of  the  Ameri("ui 
people.  He  is  in  tiie  nunonty  by 
a  million  of  votes.  And  had  not 
Buchanan  schemed  for  liis  own  re- 
election, thereby  breaking  up  the 
Democratic  party,  this  Union- 
Mitter  woud  nol  liave  been 
elected. 

North.  You  admit,  then,  that  he 
if  elected  according  to  law  ;  and 
that,  when  legally  inaugurated  on 
fb*  ^th  of  March,  he  will  be  the 
CShief  Magistrate  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  clotliorl  with 
the  highest  Executive  luncUons  of 
the  QoTemment  9 

South.  I  admit  it. 

North.  And  do  you  not  also 
admit  the  duty  of  submission  ] 

South.  No.  And  what  is  more, 
we  will  not  .subjiiit.  We  regard 
your  Fkesident  and  your  party,  not 
OBty  as  politol  but  as  personal 
enemies  ;  and  despairing  of  having 

i'ustice  done  us  in  the  Legislative 
lalls  of  Congress,  we  intend  to  take 


farther  part  in  the; 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nortlt.  But  we  shall  coni]>rl  you. 
SouI/l  What,  compel  us  to  re- 
nain  in  Iba  iJniiMi  aodnst  our 
will !  Compel  us  to  send  represn- 
tativcs  to  Washington,  to  ait  in  a 
hel|)less  minoritv,  the  impotent 
witnesses  of  your  hostile  legisiatiou  i 
OoidmI  our  seaaUn  to  lemain  in 
tbaGbambera»listeaingto  sectional 
abuse,  while  powerless  t()  elieck 
partiam  patronage  and  political 
corruption  i  W  hy,  the  old  proverb 
that  tells  ns,  we  *  cannot  compel  » 
horse  to  drink,'  should  teach  jaa  m 
wiser  philo-^ophy  than  this  conipul- 
.sion  doctrine ;  it  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  first  j^rinciple  of  Kepub- 
licanism,  which  profes.scs  to  deriye 
all  aathori^  from  the  people.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Government 
will  be  mad  enough  to  attempt  it. 

North.  No  more  do  I  believe 
that  a  siuglc  »Stute  in  the  Union 
win  dam  to  aeesde.  {Nom  m  tk* 
ttreft.) 

S<'}ith.  What  is  all  this  rabble  in 
Broadway,  with  music,  banners, 
firewurL^  and  yells  that  '  make 
night  bioMNis  f 

North,  These  are  our  glorious 
*Wide  Awakes,"  celebrating  the 
Lincoln  vietory.  They  are  com- 
posed, mainly,  of  our  noble  iuremen^ 
target  conipiMiies^  tradsa  pnami^ 
German  turners,  Irish  saaociatiOM^ 
&c.  ttc. :— hard-tisted,  rougbraad- 
ready  fellows,  who  can  tight  as  well 
as  vote.  We  ai*e  mainly  indebted 
to  them  for  yeeterday^s  triumph; 
and  they  are  all  impatient  for  » 
march  *away  <l(jwn  South  in 
Dixie,'  on  the  first  overt  act  of 
(Secession.  {IIufAts  from  the  crowd 
onihe  step*  ^tht  em  York  Hotd.) 
— Oiarge !  Wide  Awakai^  sack  the 

hotel!    Drive  every  d  d  Soik- 

therner  from  the  house  !  Hang  the 
l)roprietor  who  harbours  theui  ! — 
{l^olice  interfere;  Uie  riot  iS  qu/elled,) 

iiindk  I  see  the  Tiolsnt  and  Tin- 
diodva  spirit  of  your  people  ;  and 

if  wiser  counsels  do  not  prevail  at 
Wash i ngt< )n ,  wa  r  1  )et ween  the  Nort  h 
and  bouth  is  iuevitable;  and,  to 
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quote  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry 
to  the  Yirgiman  Lospalature  in  the 
daj9  of  &t  BefoMkii,  *Uk  il 

North.  And  come  it  will  like  a 
"whirlwind,  and  .sweep  y(»u  all  into 
the  tiulf,  unless  yuu  subiuit  and 
bMOBO  k9«l  to  tha  iBfioniiig  Ad. 
iMiiihtiirtirfi  But  we  have  no  fear 
of  civil  war ;  the  contest  would  be 
too  unequal.  We  have  the  money 
and  the  means  to  crush  out  everv 
8Me  aootii  ci  *  MatOD  aiid  IHixNiit 
Im^  vnm.  wm  they  all  united  in 
a  body  against  na.  But  that  is  not 
possible.  1  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing all  your  threats  of  {Secession, 

is  (luite  stronc^  cnon^i  to  keep  the 
South  in  the  Union  ;  and  that  such 
fire-eaters  and  demagogues  as  l^avis, 
Taocey,  iSlideii,  and  iieojamin 
vovkl  be  in  danger  of  their  liTes 
among  tliflir  own  conetltaenta  were 
they  to  make  the  first  movotetho 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

iSouth.  How  little  you  know  us ! 
The  demi^oKues,  as  you  designate 
oor  i>olitMH  leaden^  m  wkmmt 
ten  tlM  ptoiilo  who  are  or ^png 
Ambi  on.  For  more  than  thirty 
yearH,  under  the  adverse  kgislation 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  the 
ssligiMBt  iMiBUpteeeatBtioiMi  of 
jovr  Anti-slavery  pulpit  and  preSi 
tfca  people  of  the  South  have  been 
morally  preparing  for  tlie  inevi- 
table s^aratiuu  \  aud  we  have  now 
Ml  Milao  gneralioii  thoioiigUy 
eonvinced  of  the  necessity,  and 
thoroughly  iiluciited  for  the  con- 
flict it  may  cost.  The  movement 
aprmgs  from  conviction^  not  from 
mpnob;  and  so  700  will  find  % 
should  the  neiw  Administration  be 
80  blind  m  to  adopt  tho  polioj  of 
eoercion. 

j!i(jrUi>.  But  pray,  what  is  your 
nievance !  How  and  where  does 
the  Union  hurt  you  % 

South,  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  answer  these  questions.  But  I 
•will  give  the  burtiien  of  oiir  com- 
plaint in  few  words.  The  interests 
m  tho  North  and  South  are  iiieoift> 
patible-HUitiigonistic ;  and  mutoal 
harmony  and  happiness  depend  on 
mutual  interest.  Tliere  can  he  no 
prolitable  ur  iastiug  uniou  between 

parties,  whom  all  tM  bane&ks  of  the 


fartnership  are  on  one  side.  The 
'ederal  Union  is  now  composed  of 
Vkee  and  SUcft  Statae;  and  I  do 

not  believe  thai  tiiey  can  possiblj 
get  on  together  peacefully  ;  not  so 
much  in  consequence  of  your  anti- 
slavery  sentiment,  as  of  your  auti- 
SootheiB  kgidaftuiL  Aa  for  tha 
aholitiomsm  of  the  Norths  wo  i»- 
gard  it  simply  as  hypocrisy  a 
mere  excuse  for  political  and  social 
hostility.  It  is  comparatively  but 
afflnryeM  anoa  all  tha  Northam 
States  tolerated  slavery,  and  ontjf 
abolished  it  because  it  did  not  pay; 
and  :vs  for  the  tSlave  Trade,  which 
the  iSuuth  does  not  approve,  there 
ia  scaroely  a  port  in  ^e  Koflhthal 
ii  not  now,  directly  or  indifaetl^» 
engaged  in  it.  Slany  of  your 
richest  merchants  of  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Newport^  and  New  York 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  for- 
tune by  importing  *live  stock.* 
New  England  and  Old  England 
combined  to  sow  the  South  with 
the  seed  of  Africa;  and  now  they 
lift  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
stthaUaekharveoi  'Oyehypo- 
oritear  But  this  is  not  our  greatest 
grievance.  Tlie  Abolitionists  annoy 
us  liy  their  buzzing;  and  now  and 
then  steal  a  thousand  dollars  fiom 
ov  poehalB  by  sedaeing  a  negro 
Ikooa  a  comfortable  '  situation  for 
life,' into  the  'land  of  lil)erty/to 
freeze  or  starve.  Both  the  nuisance 
and  the  theft  are  trihiug  in  com- 
parison with  tha  iijury  ialieted  hgr 
t  ederallegislatioB ;  an  ( 1 1  h  e  moment 
the  Free  States  numbered  a  majo- 
rity, our  condition  became  hopeless. 
We  might  as  well  be  w  ithout  re- 
praasntatioB  al  Washington,  as  to 
there  merely  to  encounter  aa 
mezorable  majority  in  favour  of 
protective  tariti's,  and  other  mea- 
sures designed  to  rob  the  bouth 
and  enridi  the  North.  When  tho 
ooloniss  separated  from  the  *  Mo- 
ther countiy,'  taxation  without 
representation  was  the  sole  cause 
of  complaint.  And  what  did^  the 
taxation  imposed  by  Great  Britain 
ainoant  to  in  eoanparison  with  tho 
clippings  of  your  Morrill  Tarifibt 
Why,  every  bale  of  cotton  we  ship 
to  Europe  is  dipt  thirteen  times 
by  bankers,  brokers,  and  '  agents,' 
befine  it  leachaa  tha  oonaomer; 
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mod  the  maaufiact  ued  products 
-wUidi^  get  in  retoni  ate  tmd 
all  the  way  back  to        And  yei 

you  expect  to  .c<>  on  5;hcariDg  us 
like  slice]),  who  must  neither  bleat 
nor  kick  !  I  tell  you  the  Union 
has  become  the  synonym  of  o[)prea- 
fion ;  the  Stan  and  Stripes  the 
ensign  of  tyranny.  We  have  de- 
liberately resolved  to  throw  oti'the 
yoke,  and  to  establish  our  indepen- 
deuce 

yofik  Ton  will  find  it  hard  to 

kick  against  the  pricks.  We  have 
ten  Ijayonets  to  your  one.  I'csido?, 
there  are  four  millions  of  slaves  to 
rise  up  under  your  feet,  and  Ldut 
their  thirst  for  vengeance ;  wlule 
England  and  all  Europe  would 
join  us,  if  need  be,  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  ^'hiuk  twice  before 
you  rush  to  swiU  destruction. 

SmA,  Oar  slaves  will  riae  to 
fil^t  for  us,  not  as^ainst  ua.  The 
interest  of  England  will  over-ride 
her  sentiment.  She  will  have  our 
cotton  in  spite  of  Kxeter-hall.  Bhe 
has  JE^ojooojooo  inveatod  in  three 


ihoiuand  cotton  mills;  giving  em- 
ployment to  500,000  persons,  en- 
riching 100,000  '  cotton  lords.'  For 
the  last  five  years  our  crop  has 
averaged  above  3,650,000  bales,  and 
tiiesehales  ^ci^ht  Northern  ships 
and  supply  Kni;lish  mills.  The  de- 
struction of  one  years  cotton  crop 
will  cause  a  famine  in  Europe.  As 
for  thiuking  twice,  we  have  already 
done  it,  and  are  now  qpaU  beyond 
it.  Our  people  have  counted  the 
cost  before  going  into  this  warfare, 
and  the^  are  determined  to  stake 
everything  upon  the  issue.  ^  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  bdieve  the 
Federal  Qovemment  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  carrj'  your  threat  of  coer- 
cion into  executicm.  He  that 
taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  We  do  not  mtend  to 
commit  any  act  of  aggression.  All 
we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  ;  to  retire 
in  peace;  and  to  estal)lish  friendly 
relations  with  the  North.  People 
may  be  ftisnds  who  esnnot  agrse 
as  partners  in  bnsiness.  Men  and 
women  may  live  on  good  terms 
with  one  another,  who  could  uot 


endure  to  be  yoked  together  by  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  When  the 
bee-hive  is  too  full,  the  bees 

'  swarm Avlien  families  are  too 
large,  they  divide  and  colonize : 
and  when  Kepublics  spread  too  iar 
and  involve  incongruous  dsmsnts 
and  opposing  interests,  they  break 
to  piece.s.  If  we  do  not  separate 
now,  we  must  hereafter.  If 
30,000,000  cannot  live  together  in 
peace,  surelv  100,000,000  could  not ; 
and  this  will  be  the  censos  of  the 
United  States  before  the  year  1900^ 
if  the  ratio  of  increa<5e  coTitinues. 
Do  yon  suppose  the  Government  of 
England  could  last  a  yeai*,  Conser- 
vative and  execUent  as  it  is,  if  her 
900^000,000  of  snttjects  wera  all 
compacted  on  one  continent,  or 
even  on  one  hemisphere  i  It  is 
only  the  balancing  01  remote  colo- 
nies that  ke^  the  maehinery  of 
the  British  Qofemment  in  hanno- 
nious  operation.  But  even  tiiis 
system  of  political  adju.stments  and 
comj>eusatious  could  not  stand  the 
eolliaioli  of  f^eeedom  and  Slavery — 
that  'irrepgessible  oonfliet,'  wliich 
sooner  or  later  must  result  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  Union. 

lu  answer  to  all  tiiis,  we 
say  in  the  words  of  Jackson, '  the 
Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served ;'  and  if  *  Old  Hickory  *  had 
hung  .lohn  C.  Calhoun,  an  oini.s- 
sion  of  duty  which  he  re-zrettod  on 
Ms  death-bed,  we  should  not  have 

heaidawhisper  of  SeossBoa,  during 

the  present  century,  at  Issst. 

South.  Is  not  this  very  conversa- 
tion a  proof  conclusive  that  wc 
never  can  agreed  Is  it  better  to 
keep  up  an  eternal  wrangle  m  the 
Union,  than  to  live  in  peace  out  <^ 
the  Union?  With  such  iufoui- 
patible  oi>inions,  tempers,  and  inte- 
rests, is  it  not  wiser  to  separate 
than  to  remain  tied  only  to  quar- 
rel? ^  ^ 

Noiih.  It  is  our  interest  to  h<ild 
on  to  you,  and  we  will  not  let  you 
go. 

8owtk  Thank  yon  for  the  honest 
confession.  It  is  indeed  for  your 
interest  to  tax  us,  to  subcwdinsts 
ua.  ikit  we  will  qxk 
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iiceiie :  Wiisluu^toQ.  Time :  During  the  War. 


'M'ORTH («dIim).  It  was  a  mistake 

not  to  evacuate  Fort  Sii inter.  Tt 
was  a  mistake  not  to  listen  to  tlie 
Counuissioners  of  tlie  bouth.  Tlie 
dificolt}'  might  have  becnn  aettled. 
But  it  is  too  late  now.  We  are  in 
for  it.    (  rovemments  must  never 
repent.  Wctakc  no  stojis  l)a(  k\var(l. 
Tlie  alarm  for  the  sutcty  of  VVasb- 
iDgton,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  ])cr>[>le  to  afenge 
the  insult  to  the  Hag,  liavc  produced 
the  (lesircfl  cticct.    Tho  7,'^.ooo  men 
called  for  by  the  ricftidcnt,  Lave 
come  with  great  alacrity  to  defend 
the  capital  •  the  w«r  will  be  popu- 
lar.  No  Northern  politician  will 
dare  oppose  it.    It  will  "^ve  em- 
ployineut  to  hundreds  ot  tliousjuida 
of  foters  who  make  Presidents, 
and  it  will  enable  partizan  K])ecu- 
lators  to  make  fortunes.   We  shall 
have  an  easy  victory  over  the  S<»nth, 
while  makiuii:  military  titles  by 
thousands,  and  dispensing  money 
by  hundreds  of  millions.  If  there 
should  be  any  hard  fighting,  whioh 
we  doubt,  we  will  pusii  tlie  v?5ga- 
boud  democracy,  consisting  mostly 
of  German  and  Irish  emigrants, 
into  the  front  FBnh&  and  thus  get 
rid  of  our  political  enemies  and 
paupers  while  thinning  the  lines 
of  our  Scccs'^ion  adversaries.  This 
will  be  killing  at  least  two  birds 
with  one  stone.   And  then  the 
epaulettes  we  will  put  upon  the 
snonlders  of  our  llei)ublican  frien<ls, 
while  the  knu])satks  are  stnijiped 
to  the  backs  of  the  democrats.  Oh, 
isn't  it  capital,  »  iort  of  ^poetic 
justice '  that  must  delightthe gods! 
Never  licforc  did  a  party  come  into 
power  with  so  glorious  an  oppor- 
tuuity  of  rewarding  its  friends  and 
punishing  its  enemies.    We  will 
foliate  our  shipping  merehants 
by  purchasing  their  ships ;  our 
luamifacturers  by  increasing  tariffs  ; 
and  our  farmers  and  butchers  by 
u^JUted  contracts  for  grain,  and 
whi^  and  beef.  If  any  Northern 
'Vmpathizer  with  the  South  dares 
to  speak,  we  will  send   him  to 
prison  j  and  if  any  journalist  utters 
•  ▼oiee  for  peace,  we  will  silence 


his  press,  and  him  too.    Tt  is  true, 

the  President  has  no  right  to  de- 
clare war,  nor  to  move  the  mili- 
tary from  one  State  to  another  : 
bat  necessity  knows  no  law;  ana 
the  Constitution  must  g:ive  way  to 
the  omersjency.  Neither  has  the 
Tresident  tlie  ri;;ht  to  arrest  and 
imprison  citizens  without  due  pro- 
oesB  of  law;  but  never  mind  tnati 
the  peo]de  will  sustain  him  ;  and 
as  every  friend  of  the  South  must 
be  a  traitor,  Fort  Lafayette  is  the 
])est  place  for  him.  The  war  ia 
i)opu]Ar  with  the  masses ;  all  wan 
are ;  and  woe  to  him  who  presnmet 
to  oppose  the  cataract  of  Avenms. 
Our  three  living  ex-Presidents,  Fill- 
more, Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  who 
have  always  been  specially  friendly 
to  the  South,  will  keep  discreetly 
quiet  ;  while  such  oraton  as 
Everett,  shiner,  and  Dickinson, 
the  distinguished  champions  of 
Southern  rights  and  interests,  will 
chime  in  with  the  mnac  oi  the 
masses,  and  sing  peans  to  the 

florious  I^nion ;  altln)ugh  Mr. 
Iverett  did  say  a  few  months  ago 
that,  '  if  the  South  \v;i.s  detennined 
to  go,  in  God's  name  let  her  ^o  in 
pNBaoe.*  Charles  O'Coner,  the  logi- 
cian, and  James  S.  Thayer,  tho 
rlu'torieiaii  of  thi-  ( 'uiiservat !\es, 
w  ill  mainuun  a  digniiied  and  indig- 
nant silence ;  Fernando  Wood  wul 
subside  during  the  storm ;  the 
Nm  York  Herald  can  bo  V>onght  ; 
and  the  i^'ew  York  can  l)C 

suppressed.  The  Border  States  can 
be  lept  down  by  the  bayonet,  until 
the  Cotton  States  arc  whip)  letl  back 
into  the  Union.  Wc  shall  block- 
ade every  Sc»uthern  [lort,  and  no 
foreign  Power  will  dare  to  inter- 
fere. All  looks  welL  The  taking 
oif  Fort  Sumter  has  thoroughly 
aroused  the  North.  The  city  of 
Charleston  shall  be  burnt,  and 
sown  with  salt,  and  its  harbour 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever.  South 
CSMrolina»  first  in  the  Secession 
movement,  shall  be  the  first  to 
sutler,  the  last  to  be  forgiven. 

South,  (solas).  The  North  is  mad. 
The  war  is  begmL   We  are  eleven 


L 
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States  against  twenty-tlircc  ;  ten 
millions  anainst  twenty  millions  ; 
and  a  third,  at  least,  of  our  popu- 
lation  aUnret.  So  nrach  the  better; 
they  can  take  CM  of  the  efope 
while  we  take  rare  of  the  enemy. 
The  North  has  the  advantacre  of  us 
in  numbers,  and  in  munitions  of 
mtt.  Bst  we  are  etrooff  in  the 
maty  of  our  people,  and  in  the 
justice  of  our  eatise.  The  favmir 
of  the  God  of  iiattles  must  ever  be 
with  those  who  are  acting  in  seif- 
defenee— fiffhtmg  for  their  fiuniliee 
and  their  home^i-^br  tlMir  lifne 
and  their  liberties. 

Our  people  have  an  absolute 
behef  in  the  right  of  Secession ; 
nd  the  formidable  preparation  to 
isne  va  baek  iuto  the  Union  has 
not  only  weaned  us  from  all  attacli- 
niont  to  the  North,  but  converted 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  8outh  into  a  bitter,  persistent, 
andeoaaeientioiiiseiiemjr.  Welum 
hitherto  counted  on  frienda  in  the 
North,  who,  by  their  votes  ia 
Concrress,  ])y  public  speecliL'S,  news- 
paper articles,  and  personal  a«- 
aonuioeB,  have  led  na  to  beiiere 
that  they  were  'friends  indeed/ 
who  wonM  bp  'friends  in  need  ;' 
but,  with  here  and  there  an  excej)- 
tiou,  we  do  not  hear  from  them 
BOW,  except  in  tiie  ranks  of  onr 
adversaries.  Some  have  been 
fri;?htened,  or  bribed  into  silence  ; 
and  others  Ikivc  been  boutrht  by 
miliUuy  or  diplomatic  'honours 
and  eroolnmentiL*  The  raie  and 
honourable  inatancea  of  Noithem 
men  who  have  remained  true  to 
their  life-Ion <x  professions,  sacri- 
ficing everything  to  the  integrity 
of  their  pnnciplee,  reminding  us  of 
the  fidelity  of  that  Miltooie  hero, 


Faithful  among  the  jkltUew  Slood, 
takthSaioalj: 


we  ahall  remember  more  befittingly 
hereafter.  There  will  ever  be  a 
place  for  them,  and  for  their 
children's  children,  in  the  warm 
heart  of  the  South  in  the  better 
di^that  are  coming.  Theelemi 
states  now  constituting  our  new  Con- 
federacy have  seceded  pro  fomid  and 
for  ever.  E*ich  iState  in  formal  con- 
Tention  has  solemnly  declartxl  the 


deliberate  wUl  of  the  people.  We 
have  sent  Commissioners  to  Wash- 
iugton  to  propose  an  equitable 
aettkment  of  the  afim  of  the  tall 
partmaihipi  We  were  willing  to 
as<=nmeonrproportionof  theFederal 
liabilities,  and  to  account  for  the 

Federal  ^Q^^^'j^ ^^^^^^^  ]^ 

those  sent  to  King  Gieorge  b^oie 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  qnote  the  iamjnagc  of  that  day, 
*  were  spumed  from  tiie  foot  of  the 
thnne.'^We  aiaeharged  with  iliil- 
mg  Mend  pnpeity.  which  be- 
longed to  us  as  much  as  t  o  the 
North.  Onr  pco])le  keenly  feel  the 
insult ;  and  they  will  tight  to  the 
death.  We  haire  wcU-tniaid 
general  ;  and,  if  fewer  men,  better 
soldi  era  than  the  North.  They 
will  blockade  our  ports,  but  not  so 
stringently  that  it  will  not  be  now 
and  then  broken  ;  and,  if  Koropeaa 
diptooBatiata  stick  to  the  leMercf 
international  law,  they  will  not 
respect  a  bloekade  unless  it  Lj 
'eflective.'  President  Davis  and 
Vice-President  btepkeas  have  tht 
fidleet  confidioee  of  the  j>eople; 
and  they  have  called  to  thflV  aid  & 
Cabinet  of  patriotic  and  pmctiaJ 
men.  Beaure^'ani,  Let .  Johnston, 
Jackson,  and  Magrudcr,  are  braTe 
and  skilfdl  offieers.  who  know  hev 
to  train  men,  and  haw  tohndDi 
them.  The  clergy  are  with  ns; 
the  women  are  with  us  ;  and  wo 
into  the  condict  sustained  by  a 
aense  of  duty  and  a  foeBng  cf 
aolemn  joy. 

North.  This  Bull  Run  defeat  is 
a 'stunner.'  \Vc  must  have  more 
men.  Tlie  road  to  Richmond  is 
not  so  easy  to  travel  as  we  ima^inedL 
The  Sooth  has  mam^ed  t  o  >ciape 
together  a  larger  army  than  ^ve 
expected ;  and  tbey  fight  like 
devils.  It  is  a  \v<jnder  they  did 
not  follow  our  retreating  troopi 
into  Waahin^fton ;  they  ccmld  hiie 
taken  the  eaintalwifehDut  reatstanoe; 
the  panic  was  so  CToat  that  our 
nriiiy  would  not  have  stoitped  nm- 
ning  before  they  reached  Phila- 
delphia, had  the  'Biaek  Hoot 
Cavalry*  with  a  hof^  htfi  en 
chasing  them.  This  confession  is 
huniilijdinj? ;  but  we  have  made 
the  iouiish  and  fatal  mistake  uf 
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tmderratiiig  the  onemy.  Tbp lesson 
will  do  XLS  gooti  M'Doweil  will 
BOi  b»  «BngEt  nappiiup  a  second 
Hm.  AnollMr  momk  for  the 
army  to  recuperate,  and  we'll  be  in 
Eir-hmoiid.  t'urse  the  New  York 
IrtijUJit:.  that  kept  urgiug  us 
'  on  to  Eichmond and  teUwg  um 
the  djqr  6^  tlM  biMb  the  Soiilii 
had  not  30,000  men  under  snm^ 
and  the  day  afigr  the  nin  that  it 
had  i  10,000  soldiers  at  Manasjyvs  I 
These  newspapers  must  publish  no 
more  war  ncvwifelMNit  penniMkii 
of  the  Saentaiy  «f  War;  and,  by 
the  way,  Cameron  must  leave  the 
Cabinet.  He  is  giviu.:  out  con- 
tracts to  iiis  friends  and  relatives 
by kmtdndf ^miHioM,  Weattwi 
get  rid  of  him.  Bnl  wt  nn't  afford 
to  lose  his  influence.  He  bus  too 
many  friends  in  Pennsylvania. 
Let  us  ruward  him  for  his  '  patriot- 
in'  by  tlie  Hiwinft  to  Bnem*— 
aad  lo^Doo  doUMt  ft  year.  Stanton 
will  be  more  economical,  if  less 
yielding.  8c(jtt  also  must  be  sacri- 
ficed as  General-in-Chief  of  the 
May.  The  impatient  masses,  at 
the  THaHgnant  dieUition  of  the 
Tribune^  attribute  to  *  Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers'  the  defeat  at  Manassas, 
and  the  dehiy  in  getting  to  Rich- 
ard. It  is  a  delicate  business  ; 
bofc  •  llilitflring  speeeb  ftom  tbe 
Preside  conpliiiMiitary  resolu- 
tions from  Congress,  and  a  *  roving 
Oommission*  to  Europe,  vnth. 
Thurluw  Weed  to  write  a  lew  kttera 
for  lum  to  the  nvirspapers,  will 
am  the  amfmrpropreoi  the  veteraa 
?<^nprilissimo ;  while  *Yonn^'Na]X^- 
ietfn  M'Clellan'  will  galvanise  the 
*Boa  Constrictor  stratagem  into 
110V  Mtmty,  and  crush  out  tlio 
rebeUion  *  before  next  frost'  All 
right.  Tho  Bull  Kun  mistiap  has 
woke  us  up,  and  done  us  good. 
Gall  out  500,000  more  men ;  issue 
ft  few  lumdiod  miQioiw  nore  of 
Government  paper,  and  the 
will  be  finished.  By  the  way,  Eng- 
land and  France  have  recognised 
the  South  as  beUigerents.  Thia  ia 
■I  insolt.  But  it  will  ke^ 

BomUk  flurry  work.  Thus  fiur 
our  victories  over  the  enemy  have 
rather  sfrvcf^  to  strengthen  him, 
ftnd  to  weitken  us.  We  are  feeling 
Imi  secure,  too  conhdenl.  A  defeat 


or  two  would  j)rovc  a  tonic  to  the 
South.  No  doubt  we  shall  have 
them,  for  such  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  but  in  the  end  we  shall 
triumph.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
Siid  to  rniUrr^st  thf  rnl'fhrf,  or  r^nri- 
lity  of  the  two  armies.  Our  ranlv.s 
are  hlled  with  gentlemen;  with 
men  who  own  the  aoil  they  are  dft- 
laiidxBg;  the  ranks  of  tlM  eoeoi^ 
arc  jiinre  t1i:m  two-thirds  made  up 
of  hircUng  t'orei'^ners.  It  is  saifl 
that  Colonel  'liilly  WiWn,'  tor- 
BMihren  ^enoftnat  ndmer,*  afUr- 
werai  a  Kew  York  alderman,  made 
a  speech  to  his  regiment  of  'gaol- 
birds,' on  leaving  home  for  Pensa- 
cola,  of  which  the  following  hi  a 
▼eriMitiin  report :-*'FcUer  sogers! 
we  are  going  to  subdergate  the 
South,  aTid  then  to  confisticate  their 
property.  We  belong  to  the  Angola 
iSaxuuy  race^which  can't  be  beat, 
\fg  .._t'  This  pliant  regiiiieiik 
afterwwdB  mvtiiiied  hecause  thdr 
trousers  were  not  provided  with 
pocketa  for  the  \vatcliea  which  they 
expected  to  ste<il  from  the  corpses 
of  Southern  gentlemen  I  la  it  aaj 
wonder  that  weaie  growing  despe- 
rate? The  marvel  is,  that  the 
*  black  flag*  has  not  long  ainoe  been 
adopted. 

JsoHh.  More  men  and  more 
iBoney.  Orer  700,000  eoldien  in 
the  field,  or  rather  on  the  mu.<^tcr 
n  )1 !  s — the  largest  army  in  the  world. 
Wo  have  01  dy  to  move,  and  Rich- 
mond is  ours.  The  arcli-traitor 
jDaTia  nniBt  be.  already  preparing 
for  a  flight  uito 'I\  \  IS ;  mitOliitui 
will  be  there  to  catch  him. 

iS'>i>'fi.  Yancey  returns  from  Eng- 
land cas;ippointed  at  the  ^iviii^  up 
of  the  ^Vwnl  imaonen.  He  eaji 
there  is  no  hope  at  present  fmm 
abroad.  Tho  battle-field  is  otir 
only  field  of  diplomacy.  Vessels 
are  constantly  being  fitted  out  from 
London  and  Uveipool  with  arms 
and  muniti<HM  of  war :  some  will 
get  in,  others  will  be  caught,  and 
we  mufit  trusit  entirely  to  our  own 
resources.  There  are  |denty  of 
Englinh  speculators  who  will  hazard 
tho  1  lixduMle  in  the  hope  of  laige 
profits,  especially  since  the  under- 
UTib'rs  j't  '  !  JoydV  will  take  th*^ 
war  ri-k-.  at  Id'tcen  per  vqv^.  oh  i  Iu^ 
vessel  and  cargo.  These  men  make 
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loud  professions  of  their  friendship 
for  UH,  vvhereaa  they  are  aiiu^ly 
taking  advantage  d  am  iieeeiiitaM 
to  get  exorbitant  prices  for  tlieir 
g«KKls.  ft  is  a  selfish  ^\  orld  we  live 
in,  and  much  of  what  )>asse.s  for 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  has  its 
mainspring  in  tne  pocket. 
•  NortK  A  glorious  victory  in  the 
South-west !  Wc  have  benten  the 
rascally  rebels  at  Corinth  and  taken 
ten  tliousiuid  prisoners.  A  few 
days  more  ana  the  job  is  done. 
True,  onrloaataare  large;  Intt  lika 
tlM  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  we  nmst 
conceal  the  craves  nf  our  ilea*!,  lest 
the  sava^j-cs  learn  our  weiiknestt. 
Send  otf  tlie  reporters. 

<SiNi«A.  The  Yankeea  will  knur  ra- 
member  Corinth,  or  Shiloh,  where 
not  less  than  tweiity  tliousatid  of 
them  were  counted  amon;L?  tlie  dead, 
wounded,  and  inis-iing.  licuure- 
gard*8  masterly  retreat,  or  rather 
removal  of  his  grait  army,  is  one 
of  the  ^^randest  military  exi>1oit<  of 
the  war.  After  gaining  an  unequi- 
vocal victory  over  superior  nmu- 
beFR,  be  middenly 

Poldis  up  his  IciiU  like  the  Arabii, 
Aad  M  aileatly  itadt  amiy. 

Tliis  adroit  moveniout  on  the  pai*t 
of  the  Wellington  of  the  Sonth 
sorely  puzzles  and  baffles  tiie  North. 
They  kii<t\v  not  where  he  will  '  un- 
cover next.  His  command  is  a  sort 
of  locomotive  '  mabked  battery,'— 
ft  mode  of  'aorpriae*  particularlv 
annoying  to  the  enemy.  Halleck  s 
petulant  'order,'  suppressing  the 
letter- writers,  shows  that  he  is 
afraid  of  the  truth.  But  the  facts 
will  leak  out.  The  dead  will  all  be 
eooDted  by  eyes  watching  for  them 
at  home,  and  the  sergeants  will 
know  who  do  not  answer  tvi  the 
roll-call.  Wc  have  lost  thousands 
on  the  battle-held  of  Sliiloh ;  but 
our  officers  are  more  proud  than 
aahamcd  of  the  aaoi^ce.  They 
conceal  nothing  in  their  oflicial  re 
ports  Re;:iments  that  went  intt» 
the  fight  a  thouisand  strong  glory 

ia  having  left  half  their  mimber 
'dead  on  the  field  of  honour  I* 

Sach  competition  for  posts  of  dan- 
ger wiis  never  before  seen  ;  and  the 
last  words  of  many  a  dviug  soldier 
«f  the  South,  whiapared  In  his  eon* 


rade's  ear,  are,  '  1  die  for  niy  couii- 
try,  and  1  die  contented.  Bur>'  me 
on  the  field,  boysr  Haroea  lib 
these  never  cue  in  vain ;  and  we  all 
feel  tli.it  the  cause  is  worthy  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  martyrs  worthy 
of  the  cau^  Never  were  a  people 
ao  loyal  to  their  eountiy,  and  yil 
our  enemiaa  denounce  na  as  tair 
tors  I 

SorUi,  Another  clonous  victory 
— most  glorious  of  all  I   2vew  Or- 
leans, the  great  commercial  capital 
of  the  Sooth,  the  proud  and  Maifc^ 
fdl  *  Crescent  City,  with  her  150,000 
inhabitants,  ia  ours  ;  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  again  float  triumi  thautiy 
from  the  flagstaff  of  the  Custom* 
house.   We  nave  now  the  oontrol 
of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth — with  tlie  exception 
of  Vicksbur^,  a  nut  easily  cracked 
— and,  with  the  reduction  of  Uich- 
mond  and  Charieeton,  aoon  to  be 
achieved,  this  great  and  wicked  re- 
bellion will  be  ended,  lieforethe 
coming  anniversiuy  (»f  the  ever- 
glorious  Fourth  of  July-  never 
gloriooa  aa  wa  ahall  make  it  in  this 
eventful  year  of  1863,  by  the  com- 
memoration of  a  scries  of  briliiaut 
Union  victories — the   South  will 
succumb,  and  Jefl*.  Davis  will  bo 
on  his  kneea  at  the  White  House, 
begging  for  mercy.    We  nii;ui  to 
.cjive  him  justice  instead.  With  the 
rebellion  'crushed  out,"  we  shall 
then  take  Canada  and  Cuba,  whicli 
will  about  indemnify  us  for  the 
costs  of  the  war.  If  theee  acqai- 
sitions  are  not  sufficient,  we  will 
have  a  slice  of  Mexico,  on  w^hich 
our  cunning  Minister,  Corwin,  has 
already  negotiated   a  mortgage. 
The  net  ii^  we  are  n  great  people; 
and  ours  is  a  great  and  growing 
country.    What  is  there  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  compare  with 
the  Mississippi  Ui  ver,  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  Nisgara   Falls^  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  enterprise  of 
the  New  York  nress,  or  the  (  Jraud 
Army  of  the  l*ot(miac,  witli  the 
Young  Nauoloon  at  its  head  !  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah,  for  Old  Abe,  Qensnl 
M'Clellan,  and  the  American  eagkl 

Si  tilth.  The  North  is  hilarious 
over  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  a 
bloodlciis  and  a  booties  victory. 
The  dscf  au|^  hnma  been  maa» 
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bnt  it  was  m»t ;  anil  we  leave  tin- 
investigation  to  tbe  Court  already 
nmuiMmed  at  mchmond  for  the 
trial  of  General  Lovell.    In  a  mili- 
tir}'])oint  of  view  the  loss  of  the 
city  IS  a  gain  t<»  the  S«»utlH'rn  army, 
wliiie  the  tyrannical  and  iui'aiuous 
eoodiiel  of  the  Fedend  General 
Batler  has  added  a  hvodred  tlma- 
sand  volunteers  to  our  ranks*,  be- 
sides exciting  the  indignant  sym- 
l»athy  of  all  Europe  in  beludt'  ol 
Ihe  inscdted  and  ontiaged  ladies  of 
New  (Means,  who  are  treated  as 
'women  of  tlic  town  pl^ang  their 
vocation,'   simply   because  they 
could  not  entirely  disgui.se  the 
honest  hatred  they  felt  for  the 
invaders!  Did theseTankee hordes 
who  have  waded  two  thousand 
miles  through  the  hloofl  of  our  citi- 
zens expect  t(»  1  )ereceived  withsmiles 
of  welcome  by  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  victinM— by  the 
mothers  and  wives  whose  gallant 
sons  and  husbands  they  liad  slain  ? 
KathtT  let  us  *  welcome  them  with 
bloody  hands  to  hospitable  gi-aves.' 

We  pity  New  Omaas :  the  heel 
of  the  op]>reHHor  ii  on  ner  neck  : 
bnt  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of 
redemption  draws  near.  The  Con- 
federate army  now  consists  oi 
ryoo,ooo  men,  'whose  bosoms  are 
one.'  Never  were  a  people  so 
united,  so  determined,  sc)  enntidcnt 
in  the  justice  and  the  ultimate 
triamph  of  their  cause.  The  loss 
of  New  (Means,  NasfaviOs,  and 
Mimplns  neither  diseoorages  nor 
weakens  us  :  on  the  c<»ntrary,  it 
liberates  an  army  more  needed 
elsewhere^  while  it  occupies  50,000 
Federals  in  *  ^(arrison  duty.*  A  few 
moie  such  victories  will  ndn  our 
adversaries. 

yorth.  A  great  battle  near  Rich- 
mond, with  heavy  loss  on  both 
odes,  followed  by  a  masterly 
'strategic  morement*  l^MKSellan, 
who  hiis  retired  to  a  more  safe  and 
healthy  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gun-boats.  Rich- 
mond is  not  qmte  taken,  although 
it  is  nearer  being  taken  tnan  it  was, 
in  point  of  time,  before  our  army 
retire<l  thirty  miles  back !  This  is 
good  euough  logic  for  the  masses, 

aad  Win  lem  to  Imp  Hiiir  qpnte 


U]»  and  brin^j  out  the  3cx).oco  freslt 
volunteers  which  the.  I're.sideut 
tMnfcs  are  noiw  wauled  to  finM 
what  he  calls  'the big  job.*  The 
fact  is,  we  have  acjain  been  deceived 
by  the  lying  newspapers,  and  while 
counting  on  an  easy  victory,  we 
have  been  ontnombered  two  to 
one,  and  oat-generalled  by  still 
^Teater  odds.  This  seven  days* 
tiu^lit  has  been  fearfnl,  and  M'Clel- 
lau  s  army  is  reduced  siuce  laud- 
inir  on  the  Peninsiila  tram  110,000 
men  to  55,000.  Probably  full  one 
half  of  the  loss  is  caused  by  the 
fevers  of  the  inarslies.  Rut  tlie 
public  must  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  mortality,  as  dmmmino:  for 
recruits   already  is  like  calling 

*  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.*  The 
question  is,  Will  they  come?  The 
Northern  cities  have  been  well 
skimmed  of  their  scum ;  we  must 
try  and  see  what  'bounties*  will 
do;  appeal  to  the  poor  man*s 
])oeket.  if  we  cannot  fv^^tch  him  by 

*  patrit>tisra.'  Rut  then,  if  we  ofier 
a  premium  of  a  hundred  dollars  to 
eaish  rscruit,  the  aggregate  oost  of 
en]istm«nt»  withofut  etinipment,  of 
3cx>,ooomen  is  30,000,000  of  dollars 
more  to  be  added  to  the  war  debt. 
However,  this  is  but  a  trifle  in 
oomparison  with  thegrand  total; 
and  Mr.  Seoretaty  Chase's  steam 
paper-mill  is  ninning  ni.Ldit  and 
day.  We  have  alrenny  (•(•ntracted 
the  raju^nihcent  debt  of  1,600,000,000 
of  dollais  SUMS  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  about  eii^ditien  montha 
a^ro,  and  wo  can  afford  to  owe  it. 
W  hy  .-liouM  I'^ni^Iand  have  a  larger 
debt  than  the  United  States?  Are 
we  not  a  greater  counlary  than 
England,  and  have  we  not  always 
bcoii  t(tM  that  the  debt  of  Great 
Rritain  has  consolidated  and  c(m- 
sen'ed  the  Government  of  (Jrwit 
Britain)  The  American  people  do 
not  mean  to  be  outdone  in  any- 
thing, neither  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  territory,  their  army,  nor 
their  indebtedness.  They  like  to 
look  at  *big  figures,'  and  if  they 
'  burst  up'  or  repudiate  their  lia- 
bilities, they  will  do  it  on  tbe 
fCrandest  scale  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  Is  it  Tir>t  considered 
more  respectable  in  W  all-street  to 
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thousand?   Tt  is  an  oM  provorb 
that  '  one  mi;4;ht  as  well  be  hung 
lor  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.'   But  this  is 
A  digression.  We  need  not  bcgm 
to  bother  our  heads  about  pajrment 
yet.   Sufficient  for  the  day  i.s  the 
evil  thereof ;  and  tiiis  discomfiture 
of  M'Clellau  is  the  most  disastrous 
e?ent  that  hm  oeearred  daring  Hm 
war.   Our  poor  Prcsideat  is  in  m 
Rtate  of  ssui  tribulation,  and  tiies 
for  counsel  and  consolation  to  the 
veterau  Gcueral  uu  the  Hudson, 
•ad  to  the  vanbiit  Geaaral  on  1^ 
Junes.    'More  men*  is  the  wn- 
versal  demand,  and  bounties  arc 
piled  on  bounties.    CV>ngres8  otfers 
a  j>reauum.  the  ^^lates  olfer  pre- 
Bunnw,  ana  the  cittee  offer  |ire- 
■dams — a  triple  bribe  for  men  to 
vohnitecr  for  the  .HiUvation  of  the 
Union  already  destroyed, the  .saving 
of  a  vessel  already  broken  1  Such 
is  really  the  melancholy  state  <tf 
tlie  eaM^  but  the  masses  met  aol» 
know  it  We  begin  to  be  conscious 
of  fatal  mistakes,  but  it  will  never 
do  U)  coufe^is  our  errors.  TheKiiig 
can  do  no  wrong.  The  people  must 
beUenB  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Government    The  momeiit  they 
begin  to  tlunk  and  to  criticize  the 
nianajrement  of  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton, there  is  no  predicting  what 
my  hi^FMen.    Already  there 
divisioiiB  in  the  North,  and  symp- 
toms of  reaction  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  official  champions 
of  the  war.   The  democratic  party 
is  reoiganiflnf  for  the  local  elee- 
tiotti»and  (Ik-  issue  they  mean  to 
make  will  ])lace  the  Lincoln  Ad- 
ministration on  the  defensive.  The 
ori^iu  and  conduct  o£  the  war  will 
be  dieeMied  by  enntyatamp  orator 
ol  the  Nortii,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  democracy  will  be  loud  and 
deep ;   and  more    than  all,  the 
Abolitionists  are  splitting  the  North 
astheyha^il^iheUnta.  TIm 
FMident,  in  hie  pathetic  appeal  to 
the  Border  States,  complains  that 
*they  are  crowding  him,'  and  begs 
that  tlie  pressure  may  be  relieved 
by  emancipaticui  of  the  liases  at  a 
li berai  compninaition ;  to  whidi  the 
Border  States  representatiyee  in 
Confrress  reply  by  the  following 
stuhliorn  facts.   Acoording  to  the 
ceu2sus  of  i860:— • 


Kentucky  had 
Jifanrlaad  • 
Vliflaia 


Missonri  . 


87,188  „ 


Making  in  the  whole    106^1  tt  „ 
At  the  usual  rate  of  valuation 

these  would  amount  to  $358»8iif6oo 
Aidtedepoilalioaaadee- 

$100  «aA   .  iiSki44f53S 


And  we  have  the 


♦478,078. "» 


But  should  Congress,  in 
dance  with  the  I'resident's  sugges- 
tion, appropriate  ^,000.000  u£ 
deUim  to  pnrdiaae  the  WKfm  m 
the  above  named  States,  and  send 
them  all  otl"  to  'somewhere'  in 
South  America,  as  Mr.  Liucohi 
proposes,  it  does  not  follow  that 
ire  flhoold  be  able  to  preyent  the 
Border  States  from  joining  the 
Southern  Coufederacj%  to  which 
already  they  more  than  half  belong; 
while  the  l>alaiice  is  only  kept  iii 
the  Union  by  the  foioe  of  Federal 
bayoneli.  Bari4ee.theNortiivovld 
never  consent  to  be  taxed  for  such 
an  object.  Even  the  most  zealous 
of  the  Abolitionists  have  never 
showu  the  disix>sition  to  make  any 
▼ery  great  pecuniary  taerifkealor 
the  sake  of  their  *  coloured  hie- 
thren.'  On  the  eontrarv,  they  have 
made  merchandize  of  their  'philan- 
thro^jy/  iuid  used  the  negro  hobhy 
to  ndo  into  pplitieal  power  aii 
MotMMty.  IWcnltiie 


we  profjrress,  or  rather  as  we  re- 
treat, and  everybody  feels  that 
there  are  breakers  ahead:  while 
the  pilot,  who  aetM  tobenlittie 
shaky,  is  evidently  'p«plflBid  ii 
the  extreme.* 

South.  A  solemn  joy,  too  deep 
for  utterance,  pulses  throughout 
tiM  entife  OnnfindiwMy,  aa  the 
electric  news  wMnee  froni  city  te 
city.  Men's  eyes  moisten  wiA 
emotion  a«  they  silently  grasp  each 
other's  hands,  while  ail  hearts  swell 
with  feelings  of  devout  thankfllp 
jmm  for  the  grait  Tidoij  me  ha«« 
won.  Women  cry  for  joy,  rather 
than  grief,  whose  dear  ones  lie  cold 
upon  the  field  of  de^ith,  waitiu^aa 
indiscriminate  buiiai,  licroes  with^ 
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oat  tombs,  and  only  their  country 
for  their  monument.  President 
Davis's  eloquent  *  Prodamaliou ' 
gives  fittest  expreMon  to  the  gimti- 
tQde  beaming  from  evny  ey^  and 
quivering  on  every  lin.  Brief, 
earnest,  patriotic,  and  devout,  the 
London  'J'wies  has  said  well,  that 
it  is  a  manifesto  of  wfakli  no  writer 
the  EngUah  leogiuce  need  Iwi 


SgCDma, — I  eoDgratulate  yon  on  the 
scTiea  of  brilliant  victories  which  iiii^Ur 
favour  of  Divine  Provideuce  you  have 
lately  won ;  and  as  the  Prendenl  of  Ike 
Oiilinlunliii  States  I  do  hereby  tender 
yoQ  the  thanks  of  the  country  whose  just 
caase  you  have  so  skilfolly  and  heroioUly 
aaved.   Ten  days  ago  aa  inrtding  army, 
mtly  raperior  to  you  in  numbers  taa 
materials  of  war,  closely  iK-leafjuered  yonr 
capital,  and  vaunlin^y  proclaimed  its 
speedy  ooaqnest.  TsnwedbedtoaMMk 
the  enemy  in  his  MteWfliioittits.  With 
well-directed  movements  and  dcjith-daring 
valoar  you  charged  upon  him  in  liia  strong 
position,  drov«ldatfroaieldtoi«ldovara 
distance  of  more  than  thiriy-fiv«  miles, 
and,  spite  of  his  reinforcements,  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  under  cover  of  his 
gon-boats,  vUra  he  eov  Bci,  eoworiag 
hsfai:^  the  army  he  RO  lately  derided  and 
threatened  with  entire  subjugation.  The 
Cartitnde  vith  which  you  have  borne  thu 
Msaad  prhatioiM,  Ike  gslkuitrTirMi 
vhidi  yon  have  entered  into  each  succes- 
sive battle,  must  have  been  witnessed  tf) 
be  foilj  appreciated;  but  a  grateful 
peoplt  vfll  ast  ftil  to  mfiiiw  yew 
Miaad  bear  yoalelovtdiemMnbrance. 
Veil  may  it  he  said  of  yon  that  yon  have 
done  enough  for  glory  ;  but  duty  to  a 
mMiAg  mmry  saA  to  tbe  ommo  of 
«aMtitaUonal  liberty  claims  from  you  yet 
farther  efforts.    Let  it  Ixj  your  pride  to 
relax  in  nothing  which  can  promote  your 
•ea  fstam  ettebney ;  yonr  own  groat 
object  beine  t  "  drive  iho  invaders  from 
yonr  soil,  carrying  your  stanflard  iKjyond 
the  outward  boundaries  of  the  Confede* 
leey,  to  irriag  ftom  an  unscrupulous  fuo 
iho  re  ognition  which  is  the  birtbs^gki  of 
CTvy  indnponiknit  community. 

jEFFERSoa  Davis. 

The  aggregate  loss  of  life  in  this 
memorable  week  of  victories  will 
probably  never  be  accurately  known 
vaaHl  the  final  resurrection,  when 
that  awful  'aceldama*  shall  give 
its  dead  ;  but  we  believe  35,000 
Federals  and  20,000  Confederates 
is  an  estimate  as  near  t^c  truth  as 


the  future  historian  of  the  war  will 
ever  be  able  to  come.    Enough  of 
slaughter,  one  would  think,  to  glut 
the  vengeance  of  the  combatants, 
and  sicken  the  heart  of  tbe  world. 
But  even  the  nn)st  painful  uncer- 
tainty ill  regiurd  to  the  number  and 
the  uamcb  of  the  deed,  eannot  re- 
piess  the  joyons  demonstrations  of 
our  jubilant  people.    The  bonfires 
and  ilhini illations  of  Kichniond, 
now  no  lunger  menaced  by  hordes 
of  invaders,  gleam  triumphantly 
upon  the  bfosen  lines  of  the  flying 
foe  far  away  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  Chickahominy.    The  material 
*  spoils*  of  the  victory  are  immense, 
but  these  we  do  not  stop  to  calcu- 
late. The  moral  effBot  of  H^aellan's 
defeat  will  hasten. the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  thus  vir- 
tually end  the  war.    Our  puujtle 
are  more  thau  ever  united,  and 
theieCore  more  than  ever  nnoon- 
qnenble.  We  have  graet  wionfi 
to  avenge ;  but  let  us  remember 
mercy,  and  not  vengeance,  in  the 
day  of  our  triumph.  The  inhuman 
outrages  of  endh  hratee  as  Bntler, 
and  such  fiends  as  Tuchin,  have 
excited  the  protectors  and  defend- 
ers of  our  wives  and  dauglitors  to 
a  ieartul  pitch  of  exasperation; 
and  the  honest  wrath  of  a  gaUant 
people  will  not  easily  be  restrained, 
but  the  day  of  legal  as  well  .as 
righteous  retribution  is  coming, 
and  we  have  a  Government  that 
will  not  wait  for  the  mob  to  ad- 
minister jostioa    Be  aarared  wo 
ahall  make  no  peace  with  our  ene- 
mies so  long  as  that  vilest  of 
villains,  who  'shuts  his  eyes  for 
two  hourSj'  while  his  beastly  ruf- 
fians riot  in  rape  and  rapine,  re- 
maina  unhung.   The  cries  of  the 
innocent  school  girls   of  Athens 
will  l>ring  to  our  aid  the  interven- 
tion of  heaven.   There  are  crimes 
whieh  Qod  alone  has  power  to 
ponish;  and  there  are  devils  in- 
carnate for  whom  nothing  less  tlian 
the  burning  torments  of  an  eternal 
hell  can  satisfy  the  divine  idea  of 

jnstioai 

Iforik  A  fee&ig  of  de^Kmdenflf 

and  uneasiness  is  spreading  among 
the  masses.  For  the  first  time 
since  1776,  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  dragged.  Thm 
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Hcemcd  to  l)e  no  elasticity  in  the 
crowds,  no  heartiuess  iu  the  ^  sa- 
lutes,* no  ring  in  th«  IniiMs,  no 
soul  in  the  fireworks,  and  no  life  in 
the  sky-rockets.  Everytliiii;jr  Ml 
flat,  amid  the  general  gloom  cast 
over  the  North  by  M'CiellaiiS  de- 
liBat-  M'Gldliui^  of  wlioin  0fer>- 
ifaing  WBB  promised,  tad  evwytbiug 
MEpeetad.  Wluit  resemblance  his 
adinirers  can  now  discover  betwet-n 
the  *  Young  Napoleon'  and  tiio 
Great  Napoleon,  we  really  cannot 
conceive,  except  that  both  have 
had  their  'Waterloo,' — with  this 
diflerence :  the  one  found  it  iu  hia 
first  battle,  the  other  in  his  lai<t. 

The  Orleans  Princes  have  sud- 
denly left  Qs,  and  retorned  to  En- 
xope ;  so  much  the  better  for  them 
and  for  onr  cause.  Plca.sant  and 
bra\  e  young  fellows  enough  :  but 
the  presence  of  royalty^  petted  and 
promoted,  has  only  exated  liMlings 
of  jealoonr in  otur  democratic  ranks ; 
and  the  Kmpei-or  of  the  French  is 
not  likely  to  regard  us  with  more 
friendly  eyes  while  'the  seed  of 
Buiqiio*  is  floniiriiiiig  in  our  midst 
'  A  pleasant  trip  home,'  shout  the 
disrespectful  Deniorrnrv,  *to  Mr. 
Paris  and  Mr.  Chartrcs !'  The 
Soutli  is  terribly  indignant  against 
the  Flrinose,  insisting  that  they  had 
no  business  here,  excispt  as  lookers- 
on,  like  other  niilitarj'  gentlemen 
from  various  ]»arts  of  Eun)po,  who 
are  practically  studying  '  the  art  of 
war  on  both  sides,  for  the  same 
leason  tiiat  we  sent  officers  to  the 
CrimeSk  Certain  it  is,  they  have 
done  us  no  good,  ntid  made  them- 
selves hosts  of  Omfederate  and 
other  enemies.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  they  had  an  ulterior  ob- 
ject in  view  in  volunteering  to 
'  flesli  their  maiden  swords'  in  the 
cause  of  tilt!  Union;  and  that  as- 
surances were  held  out  to  them  of 
both  pecuniary  and  military  aid  in 
the  day  when  the  House  of  Orleans 
shall  strike  to  recover  the  throne  of 
France  !  But  there  is  too  much 
Napoleonism  lingering  among  our 
p6(^  to  permit  the  (kfwemmasA 
ewto  take  side  niHi  the  Frineea 
against  the  '  usurper.* 

The  following  hint  from  the  yeiP 
York  Tittws  may  prove  an  eye- 

opsnar  to  tha  Empmr:— 


The  cumplicutious  growing  cut  uf  Uie 
attampte  of  Bnropeaa  Fov«n  to  ioterllM 
in  the  afiaira  of  this  oontiueut  are  loomiag 
\ip  ill  trctucudoas  proportions.  Napoleon 
ill.  uuw  stands  in  the  furcsroaad,  bai 
hi  the  Iwdtgroniid  othff  pnlsirtitM  m 
plsinly  visible.  TheOileaiit  FriBoai^too, 
nrc  just  cnt^rin;?  upon  the  scene,  and 
their  sudden  departure  from  the  army  of 
th«  Potomae  tor  Bvrope 
be  folly  accounted  for.  As  Napoleoa 
ni  I  varices  in  his  Mexican  schemes,  Bods- 
L»ari«  stock  falla  and  OrUam  stock  rim. 
It  Xngkad  dratdt  Inmw  Ifapola—  nen 
than  she  does  a  reooutrnoltd  aad  pe««^ 
ful  American  Union,  we  mar  yet  see 
England  und  tlie  United  States  intiirucUy 
eo-operatiog  wi^  the  Orieaos  lortr  (o 
overthrow  tks  Feench  Km})croi\  and  the 
logical  consequence  of  this  must  be  to 
render  both  England  and  France  the 
frieiMla  of  4iM  North,  aad  di^poMd  l» 
mrtifai  the  wdfy  of  tlio  EepeUiQ. 

Absurd  as  tliese  threaienings 

sound,  they  may  be  taken  as  imii- 
cations  of  the  future  pnigraiiune 
of  tlie  North. 

ihufk  A  ^reat  ehan^  hw  come 
over  tlie  spirit  of  the  North.  The 
STnok  -  of  the  kite  battles  hnngs 
heavily  over  them  like  a  gloomy 
cloud;  while  the  most  rabid  and  war- 
like of  their  jonrnals  and  speakers 
begin  to  utter  notes  of  hopdev 
(lesjtontlenev.  L'ivin.Lr  'signs  of  woe 
that  all  is  io-t.'  The  .VnayWk  Tivm, 
the  organ  of  Mr.  JSeward^  thus  ex- 
presses the  prevailing  feehng  of  the 
Government  and  the  people 

Ib  spite  of  all  weU-iMaBt  aadesfwiis  l» 
coaoSM  the  fact,  a  profound  gloom  hu 
settled  upon  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  and  pix>iipcct8  of  the 
pending  war.  The  great  maae  of  the 
people  an  discouraged  and  disheartened. 

 They  have  poured  out  their 

treasnro  and  their  blood  hke  water; 
sad  they  do  not  see  the  fnilts  they  weie 
promised  for  such  s;icnfices.  They  have 
given  their  confidence  without  stint  to  the 
men  who  vielded  the  wetipoub  ihcy  had 
phiced  iu  their  bauds, — and  thejdio  Ml 
fiiiil  that  confidence  justified  hy  siKvess. 
Tbey  have  waited  patiently  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  through  the 
slovr  revolving  seMons  of  a  whole  jmt, 
for  rictories,  brilliant  and  decisive,  pro- 
mised them  from  day  to  day ;  and  though 
every  hone  moiinis  its  dead,  and  eveiy 
hsMt  gilevas  far  fHtnds  who  will  ittan 
no  more  fiir  ever,  the  victories  arc  yet 
dehyed,  ittd  seem,  indeed,  farther  off 
tkaa  wibHi  ^  war  b^n. 
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n^efident  Lincoln,  on  visiting 
>r01ellan*s  lines  ten  days  after  the 
ivtrrat  from  Riclimond,  finds 
; 0,000  iuuu  liiiasing !  He  is  con- 
soled, liowever,  by  the  sssnTaaee 
tliat '  probably  not  more  than  half 
of  this  number  are  among  tlie  killed 
and  wounded  the  r^t  '  Tiiay  \>oii- 
iihlytuniny^tfiewkerer  Thousands 
el-the  better  ciMS  of  mm  in  th« 
North,  whose  latent  eympethies 
with  the  Soutli  liavc  been  repressed 
Federal  force,  and  the  fear  of 
Federal  prisons,  are  beginning  to 
ankie  themseives  heard  and  felt. 
ftom  the  conuneDoemcnt  of  the 
war  they  have  been  in  favour  of 
lieaeeabfe  se]>ar:ition  as  the  only 
l>UBsible  solutiuii  of  the  difficnlty  ; 
aod  the  recent  triumph  of  our  ai-m^i 
g^m  fbnse  to  their  early^  predio- 
tion»  of  the  ultimate  tnumph  of 
onr  cnn^e.  Tlie  North  has  never 
been  an  '  unit'  in  this  unholy  war  ; 
tlie  recent  CoulLK^atiun  and 

Emandpetioa  Acts  of  the  Federal 
CbogreMhttveonly  widened  theirdi- 

"^isions  and  weakened  their  armies. 
The  barbarous  attempt  to  enlist 
the  slaves  to  hght  lUE^inst  their 
Mteiv  has  diagiutea  the  better 
povtioii  of  the  Northern  army ;  and 
even  the  emplo>Tnent  of  'contra- 
bands^ as  menials  in  the  service  is 
offensive  to  the  lowest  privates  in 
the  Tanka.  Upon  this  point,  we 
have  condusive  proof  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
Notioml  Intelligent^,  written  by 
m  officer  iu  M'Qellan's  army : — 

Tht  ^MiliM  as  tothtMoUpMilloii 

of  tbe  negroes  \mr\%  eqn&l  to  outs  is  non- 
«ei»e,  and  tiie  effurt  to  elevate  them  into 
«Wfln%7  0iir  lide  UmOm  to  di«iutthe 

tr "op-t,  and  the  moment  we  have  negro 
troops  to  use  in  the  field  good-bye  t<>  r 
*liiUi  amy,  aiid  good-bye  to  the  iii^itiiu- 
tioM  ve  are  fighting  for.  Ow  people 
fcif!  nnf  irorh  by  the  tide  of  the  neyro. 
Kvea  when  the  two  races  are  tmitod  as 
t«ami^ni  in  tbe  iame  train,  the  whit« 
MB  tvTOlta.  He  geli  tick  of  the  negro 
»nd  of  the  authority  vhidi  puts  hira  bf 
tbe  lide  q£  hisinftcior,  «ad  ho  gives  up. 

The  Kuiaiicipatiou  Proclamation 
of  Hr.  Lineolnemteaniore  hiiighter 
than  alarm  amooiffiia.  A  etmnge 
fa]]r»oy  these  Northern  Abolitionists 
bavt  that  our  slaves  are  our  euemiest, 
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who  wish  to  be  free,  even  at  the 
cost  of  cuttin'-r  our  th routs  I  On 
the  contrary,  tin  \  ,ire  onr  very  best 
friendji,  and  have  proved  tiicir 

attaehment  in  the  d^y  of  need  by 
taking  nnoraal  care  of  the  erofMBL 

r\TKl  of  our  defenceless  women  ana 
cliildren.  Instead  of  n  disposition 
to  harm  us,  they  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  In  oar  aervioa; 
and  such  as  can  be  spared  frointiie 
work  of  the  plantation  beg  j)er- 
mission  to  20  and  help  us  drive 
otf  the  Yankeea,'  whom  they  regard 
as  detestable  crows  in  their  com 
field.  A  proclamation  from  Waab* 
ington  declaring  the  slaves  to  be 
free,  would  have  no  more  effect 
tlian  a  similar  proclamation  from 
Queen  Victoria  llie  North,  and 
Europe  too,  will  get  new  and  truer 
views  of  the 'peculiar  institution* 
by  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the 
relations  existing  between  the 
slaves  and  their  masters.  Our  four 
mlHIona  of  African  .servants  have 
been  our  only  friends  during  this 
unequal  contest.  They  have  not 
only  worked  with  extraordinary 
eucrgv  in  cultivating  the  land,  but 
have  been  our  ftuthful  alliea  on  the 
field  (rf  battle;  and,  better  still, 
they  spnrn  the  hollow  bribe  of 
*frct  loni'  by  which  our  he-artless 
encuucs  have  endeavuured  to  incite 
them  to  riae  and  maaeaere  their 
masters!  The  South  will  never 
forget  the  fidelity  of  her  coloured 
children;  ajid  in  sickness  and  ago 
she  will  nnrso  them  all  the  more 
tenderly  and  grateftdly  for  their 
increased  devotion  to  our  persons 
and  to  our  interests  in  the  day  of 
trial  and  of  tenipt;vtion. 

Nort/t,  We  have  been  deceived. 
There  is  abaohite  nnity,  bnt  no 
[Tmonitmy  in  the  South.  Had  wo 
known  this  fact  eight r mi  months 
ago.  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
Either  we  should  have  conciliated 
the  South  by  conceding  to  their 
demand  of  *  equal  rights  in  the 
territories/  fir  wc  sliould  have  let 
the  seceding  btates  go  without  a 
blow.  It  is  a  bad  business.  We  have 
made  irrecoucileable  enemies  of  our 
neighboom;  and  thereby  loet  onr 
beat  cnatomm  What  vdll  our 
mrinnfacfcnrers  do  for  cotton  ;  and 
wiu^e  will  they  iind  a  market  for 
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their  inaniifactTircd  ^.axxlsJ  And 
iheu  thia  mouiiUiii  of  debt  ^iU 
huag  like  a  aiiikUNM  npou  the 
Mflk  of  Ih*  N«rtb  for  generations 
to  come^  unless  wc  cut  loose  by 
repudiation-  and  let  the  lo^tn  fall 
mi  thie  holder^i  of  GoYernincnt 
fMMiriltes.  As  a  large  portion  of 
tlus '  iBBOiwitihte  paper^  it  ia  th* 
liands  of  consci^eeless  *cioii- 
trHrt<»r*j.'  the  people  will  1)0  1<*S3 
ttcrupuioiis  in  adu^»tiiig  .tliis  siun- 
mary  mode  id  ^iquidatiou.'  Be- 
m6m,  cm  WMtero  lannem 
can  andamr  will  pay  lla-ir  ^/frda 
of  the  war  debt.  Alroafiy  the 
»pproarhii:i;  visit  <>f  tlie  tax-col- 
lector is  dj  iiadtid  liKt  a  pliii^uu ; 
and  thft  DtmBCiiilk  ^urty  in  begin- 
■log  to  mitter  angnly  againifc  th0 
*  Rcpnblicnn.-i*  who  ratiscd  the  war, 
and  who  aioue  ougiit  tu  pay  for  the 
var.  Paper  money  has  itaileu 
tventy  par  eenl  btlim  th*  ipteie 
#HHlara  ;  and  is  likely  to  berame 
as  worthless  justhcoKl  '(^»lltinental 
curreycy'  that  iihiniately  wtiit  in 
the  *ih^-hi%j£  back  to  the  paper- 
ittUa  yih^  sbfiU  we  do!  Who 
will  advise  us  how  to  get  honour- 
ably out  of  the  difficulty?  It  is 
time  for  the  (iovcrnmcnt,  as  well 
as  for  the  arniy,  to  bt-giii  to  think 
cl  a  'strategic  retreat!'  Perhaps 
the  European  Powers  will  lead  w 
the  aid  of  their  good  counnel ;  and, 
by  renionstratiii^c  apiinst  the  uni- 
▼ei'isal  evil  of  tlie  wai',  indnre  ns  u* 
accept  an  armistice  that  may  lead 
to  peaoa  Bat  the  wawwH  art  not 
j«t  prtpaied  to  Katep  to  the  voiee 
of  renwrn.  Pos??ihly  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Conscription  Act  may 
bring  them  to  terma.  In  the  mean- 
time troufalea  thieloen  all  anmnd 
the  horiiQB.  Yicksburg  ranHyaa 
invincible ;  while  another  *  surprise/ 
in  the  shn^f  of  the  ram  A/i-'tumu, 
dashes  out  of  the  Vaxoo  hver, 
■akfav  tad  bKraa  with  the  ban* 
hatdfaig  fleet,  pcmring  hot  thot  and 
scaldin.n:  water  into  onr  frnn-boat?;, 
while  her  own  iron  cuticle  n  !n:uns 
as  impervious  to  our  heavy  broad- 
mdes  as  the  ludo  of  a  rhmoceros 
to  a  ahewer  oi  haiktones.  And 
then  one  Morgan  has  risen  in  the 
We«t.  -w'hosf*  mva^es  are  not  ex- 
aggerated ill  the  following  descrip- 
tion fiofii  tlic  New  York  Woi  id ; — 


lie  crosses  tvo  Stute?,  aud  outers  a 
iLinL  liv  ciipiur«»  liarroJiitLiui^,  Iaw- 
renoaboj^  Yenaillet,  aad  fUsB^hBum, 
Kentucky  ;  rips  up  the  track  an  l  liurns 
Elkhom  Briiige,  of  the  Louisrilid  and 
LexiogtoQ  Railroad ;  bums  anotber  brid^ 
o»  tb*  KimttmAj  Oatral,  ^km  severiiif 
tli<-'  <'-imnin!jir':iti<in  of  Lexington  witli  t! 
Norlli  attd  W«8i ;  blockades  the  Oiio 
mer  ;  iu presses  hojulmLi  of  lunws,  and 
«Uit8  riders  fur  titoa  all;  and  bah»6» 
iTf-t  breatk  im  Urn  tm  ««  K«vk«^ 
Indiana. 

He  indalges  hia  *  liues  of  oonoBtmiair 
tion/  or  his  '  lioes  of  retre^it/  or  hJt 
*ba«*.' of  stij'pl'. -.'  n  li'i  U'lt  the  syllable 
(d  *  an  t»rder, not  the  glance  of  au  ejpe. 
He  pothee  titmdL  What  1»  aui  do  tt 
<lovs ;  wbat  he  can't  do  ke  donH  do. 
What  be  can  tnke  alontr  "wrth  bhTi  b^does 
tak«  alo0g  with  him ;  vbat  be  mnsi  ]«ftvt 
Mdwl  to  deea  Im  MM.  Btyb 
one  dliaBe  ihak  to  comes  to  raise  recmiti 
aiiil  st^al  borw;^.  nnt  to  ft^lit.  lie  leplifs 
to  anotUftr:  *\Vell,  we'r<£  btre  to  ndo 
araoed  tto  ctmnirj,  and  plar  b— U  0Mi> 
rally.*  ttUi  the  good  peopto  of  Hn- 
dcr«on,  on  the  Ohio,  that  *  he  witw 
to  protect  the  ckkena  against  insults  »ad 
n]tn«  despotiim.*  Sb  taDi  Ito  iosliif 
population  of  the  irrer  Aal  he  don't  i 
intend  to  intt  rfore  with  nnr  PTcept  Go- 
venuaent  boats ;  navigation  maj  go  oa 
aeia  tarttor  <wte.  Thia  k  Jqtolte^ 
gaa.  Ttow  are  his  ilniap  Tki^  m 
■amttoM  to  ow  a^M* 

And  atitl  oov  Tecniitiiig  gov 

slowly,  notwithstandiii  '  the  hirge 
'  boii!ities,'  public  and  private,  and 
all  the  patriotic  d. Hiucncc-  <>f  fr!*>K 
aod  Gemiaii  '  Colonehi '  beekiii^'  to 
fill  u|>  their  r^^ents  or  to  laiat 
new  onet.  But,  alas  1  thousands 
of  mnimcd  and  vpounded  soldiers 
daily  arriving  from  the  scenes  of 
dei'eat  and  disaster  counteract  hf 
their  wretchediieaa  'the  ^eiot  «■ 
the  charmer,  cbttm  he  never  so 
wisely.'  Dnrin^  the  first  thirty 
days  iifter  thu  call  for  ^^>oc. coo  mere 
YoIuuteeraLoaly  some  10,000  names 
were  enrollecL  and  many  of  thcM 
ai6  aaid  to  oe  'bogus*  It  is  a 
question  of  very  simple  but  most 
d^oura£:in|^  arithmetic  to  nihii- 
late  how  long  it  will  take^  at  iia^ 
rate,  to  raise  the  number  called  fir 
toe  pmn  mnd  six  montJu  at  1^ 
— DS  the  men  will  come  fits!  er  during 
the  first  month  than  the 
Drafting  therefore  is  inevitaMe, 
aud  to  avoid,  this  harah  and  alwai>'t' 
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unpopular  .'liternativc,  we  l>egin  to 
bear  that  men  arc  iiyiuff  into 
f'Snwutft^  aad  HMNMtiidi  €i 
Bfttanhaed  dttem'  mo  seeking 

exemption  from  military  duty 
through  the  protection  of  their 
national  iiags.  While  our  army  is 
WBStioff  away  by  aiekneas  and 
mgnalwiB  afc  the  rate  of  over  four 
thousiind  a  week,  the  prospect  of 
subjugating  the  South  nut  only 
appears  distant  and  dubious,  but 
aoaolMildy  impowihla,  md  tida»  we 
beliefe^it  now  the  *  private  opinion' 
of  the  majority  of  tbe  CSabmei  at 
Washington. 

6ouLk.  The  North  is  losing  heart, 
wMle  the  Sonth  ia  gaining  hope. 
Our  enemies  ladC  inspiration. 
There  is  notlung  worth  fij^htiug 
for  in  the  abstract  idea  of '  Union;* 
and  surely  the  North  has  no 
^nnevance,  no  caoae  of  complaint. 
We  do  not  molest  theiii,iior  intend 
to  invade  their  territory,  unless  it 
be  to  hasten  peace  by  compelling 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, the  right  to  govern  our- 
aehrea  that  *  inalienable  righV 
as  the  originai 'declaration  of  in- 
dependence' runs,  '  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  of 
which  we  will  not  be  defrauded  by 
king  oar  oongresa.  Separate  from 
the  North,  we  an  a  homogmeoiiB 
people,  with  no  opposing  interests, 
contented  with  our  country  and 
our  constitution,  with  our  govem- 
Bfl&t  and  with  oonalvea.  When 
reeogmaed  as  an  independent 
Power,  we  propose  to  sit  quietly 
'  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,' 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labours, 
while  through  the  benefieent  ope- 
rations of  absolote  P^ree-trade  we 
shfdl  exchange  the  rich  products  of 
our  s*jilforthecomfortsand  luxuries 
of  the  world — the  natural  surplus 
of  other  climes  and  couutriesL  The 
first  nation  to  '  leoognise'  ua  will 
be  firs*  in  our  hearts  and  foremost 
in  our  commerce  ;  and  during  the 
first  year  of  \>QViCii  the  trade  of  the 
South,  whose  markets  are  so  bare, 
and  inioee  people  are  so  destitute 
of  the  common  necessities  of  civi- 
lized life,  will  amount  to  not  less 
thau  400,000,000  of  dollars !  What 
animation  this  will  give  to  the  idle 

^idiMk  of  iadnaUy  ttm^hao*  t^ 


world !  lOnghuid,  France, Germany, 
and  iSwitzeriand  are  starving  tor  * 
ovr  eoMnn,  tHdt^  we  aie  eensign- 
iag  to  tha  flames  to  save  it  from 
our  enemies,  in  whose  hands  it 
would  be  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  death  to  be  used  for  our 
deatraetion.  If  Europe  deploiea 
ihia  waste  of  war,  it  is  no  fault  of 
ours.  The  .Smth  destroys  its  own 
|)roi)erty  t'tr  the  same  reason  that 
^uns  arc  spiked  when  about  to  fall 
mto  the  handa  of  the  enemy.  If 
Europe  is  suffefiag  from  a  cotton 
famine,  let  Europe  take  steps  to 
end  it.  Let  the  Great  Powers 
jointly  EEMONSTHATE  agaiust  the 
coercive,  tyrannical  i>olicy  of  the 
North  ;  let  the  remonstrance  be 
followed  by  recognition  of  the 
S<iuth,  and  the  recognition  by  the 
uiicuing  of  our  ports,  and  peace  is 
at  once  established.  France  and 
Russia,  we  ate  assured,  are  ready 
for  the  move,  but  England  hoktt 
V)ack  from  fear  of  incurring  a 
demonstration  of  Northern  wrath 
against  her  Canadian  colony.  Then 
let  her  avoid  the  difficulty  1^  cut- 
ting loose  from  Canada,  which  is 
only  a  political  bother  and  bill  of 
cxjuiise  to  the  'mother  country.' 
Let  lUc  Lritish  North  American 
eotoaiea  ooaftdente^  and  separata 
fiom  the  Bnperial  Government 
We  cannot  understand  why  l^ng- 
land  wishes  to  protect  a  colony 
which  only  repays  the  favour  by  a 
protective  tanff  on  Engliah  manii- 
ractures.  Bat  ttdaianoiie  of  our 
business.  Tlie  recoirnition  of  the 
South  by  (Jreat  Britain,  or  any 
other  Power,  would  not  only  be  no 
cause  of  war,  but  no  TioUnoa  of 
the  dodbrine  of  neutnliky:  U|MNa 
this  point  wo  find  our  own  views 
explicitly  stated  in  a  pampldet  re- 
cently published  in  London,  enti- 
tled The  Flag  ofTniM,  and  dedi- 
cated to  theEn^pemof  tiiefVeneh. 
The  writer  aagn : 

WkM  the  gm*  lUpeUlo  wm  tpHl 

asunder  by  the  throes  of  Secession,  eleven 
of  the  aovereign  States  of  the  t-nion,  crxr- 
rying  a  population  of  some  12, 000,000 
oni  of  30,000,000,  wllh  a  ienriterx  ef 
800,000  square  miles,  andlaigflr thaedDl 
Western  Europe,  formed  a  new  Union, 
under  an  improved  Constitution,  which 
thif  MdM        OMMvale  Malai  if 
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AmericA.'  Under  this  new  Government, 
9k  liUle  mora  oo&atfrr&tirey  but  nut  \tm 
MMiHilly  fepetifaMi  OMyi  tht  old  Uaka, 

the  Confoderate  people  of  the  Soath  have 
lived  and  fought,  and  bled  and  died,  for 
tightwn  uiuniha,  iu  dufeooe  of  their  in- 
dtpoidMMey  MlDM»wledging  fJleguu¥M  to 
DO  other  Power,  and  n'<-o^is5ng  the  exis- 
tenreof  no  other  hiws  fur  tlie  reaiilalion  of 
aoeietj,  the  adjuinistratlon  uf  justice,  and 
Iht  iMil  WMiflnMal  of  eitil  Md  tofli* 
tary  affairs.  And  yet  thoy  remain  nn- 
rc^'^^inscd  by  all  other  oations,  except  an 
a  belligerent  Power,  or  People.  But  in 
nanffMmg  «ht  (Mbderates  as  bettafa- 
rentf,  why  not  go  one  step  further,  —  and 
a  logical  step  it  would  be, — and  reeoguiee 
them  as  an  organic  political  body,  a 
People,  a  Government  de  faeto^  if  noi 
quite  dc  Jurr  '  This  would  only  acting 
ia  accordance  with  Kogland'H  boasted 
Im  of  fidr  play,  and  wf^ont  espouring 
Ikt  OMM  of  either  party.  It  would  only 
pljM'e  the  belligerents,  externally,  and  in 
l«latian  to  Foreign  Powers,  on  a  tooting  of 
JtuI  equality,  veoognitkB  of  »  00* 

TWBttOit  inyolves  representation  lad 
diplomatic  ftL*lationa  with  foreign  coun- 
trieo.  But  Aorope  refojses  to  re<^ive  the 
Viiiitton  of  IlkO  GooMeracy,  conae- 
quently  the  South  has  no  official  advocate 
abroad,  while  the  North  hns  its  diplo- 
matic pleaders  and  special  agenta  at  every 
Oout  hi  Bvnpo.  And  uol  only  ore  tho 
Otrs  of  Kings  and  Cabinets  open  to  the 
representations  of  the  North,  but  all  the 
ports  and  markets  of  the  world  are  open 
to  ite  oiauMrat ;  wkilo  tlio  loigM  oad 
manufactories  of  every  laud  are  employed 
in  sMpjilying  tliem  the  means  and 

in&uuiuuuUi  ui'  death,  is  this  fur  play  \ 
With  oil  these  fearful  jAysiad  oddt  ia 
&T0Qr  of  th(.'  Xorthern  Government,  while 
all  the  moral  sympathies  of  thr  world  are 
in  iaTOur  of  u  peaceful  &eparaiiun — the 
rfmido  oot  of  reeognitkii,  inofeeod  of  boiiif 
a  m.*rw.?  h'lll^  would  be  approved,  even  iu 
the  Noi-tli,  by  men  of  '  wi.icst  censure, '  as 
an  net  of  tiutv  and  uf  justice,  and  in  strict 
accordanco  with  the  precedentA  of  nationo. 
Tn<  United  States  have  always  been 
^peduUly  prompt  to  recognise  every 
people  'struggling  for  liberty,*  and  not 
over- scrupulous  about  waiting  for  tlio 
rr>  1  n'iaia  of  a  facto  government; 
wbeiber  the  bearer  represents  at  Wash- 
ingUm  the  resnlt  of  the  last  head-and- 
tail  toss-up  iu  Mexico;  i»me  impvoviiad 
Rei>uViIic.  in  South  America;  or,  what 
Mr.  Webster  called,  some  'pea-pfttdi 
proviMo'  li  Barope.  . 

All  tho  Qnit  lowers  havo  nrnngniwil 
fruin  time  to  time  the  Governments  of 
Brazil,  Greece,  iielgimn,  Lombardy,  Mid 
Italy ;  and  oil  ikm  ooofiinfis  oombiBed 


are  of  less  iinporb*n<'e,  <-.>nmierciaily,  to 
Rngland  and  i^rancc^  tuan  the  Cotton 
odtaro  olooM  of  llMSoQtbera  ConlBdcaMy. 
Prance,  we  are  assured,  is  rvady  for  Ihe 
recocrnition  ;  but  England  is  not — *  Id- 
ting  i  dare  not  wait  upon  I  wuulti.  AnJ 
vlionfero  doeo  oho  oooilolof  The  an- 
swer to  this  <|«(  sll(  n,  which  cveryl-oly 
is  asking,  may  \ni  gathered  trom  tbe 
debateiiiu  Pai  liaiucut,  aud  the  despatches 
of  tl»«  Gorenimnit.  But  tbooe  we  pro- 
pose to  look  into  a  littk-  m^re  eriiic'iny 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  iingiiui'd, 
occupy iQg  m  she  doe«  the  very  highest 
fwaitioii  amoDg  the  nalioM  of  Uie  earth, 
seated  on  lier  island  throne,  with  her  feet 
upon  the  seas,  and  her  m>wu  among  thi 
stars  —  Kuglmul,  whose  meridian  on 
lowoo  BO  dudow  out  her  Empir^  has  a 
sacred  duty  to  ])erform  in  l-elialf  of  htT 
own  suffering  people  at  hoiue,  and  in 
behalf  of  her  more  sadly  suffering 
spring  in  America. 

To  the  humane  instincts  and  Christian 
impulse  of  tbe  nation,  ratber  than  to  the 
diplomatic  policy  of  the  Goremment, 
look,  and  hope,  aad  poay  for  some  dis* 
CTcetly  proffered,  some  wisely  arranged 
interposition  in  behalf  of  peace.  It_ 
been  dearly  shown  in  the  recent 
in  Parliament  on  Mr.  Lindsay's: 
for  the  Recognition  of  the  Svuiihem  Con* 
&deracgr  as  an  independent,  de  /oeto  Go* 
wonnnont,  that  tiio  oel  of  reot^idtiiB  b 
entirely  consistent  with  the  poatko  of 
inteniritioniil  neutrality  ;  and  numeroos 
instances  were  cited  to  afaow  that  while 
Hi^loiidwidtfco  United  8la*M  Malvaji 
been  pvonpt  to  recognise  now  Gereni- 
ments,  they  h.nd  not  therohy  actively 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  new  &tate,  nor 
BBvolfod  tfaflOMilw  ia  var  wiAthooU. 
fifee  authority  of  Sir  JTaaioa  Madtbtoeh, 
among  Engli.*h  Statesmen,  is  strong  aad 
conclusive  on  this  point.  lie  s^ys 
1  wUi  to  add  one  oirikiDg  M  so 


the  subject  of  reoognitl<m.  The  Unitt^l 
States  of  America  accompanied  tlicir 
ftcknowledgmeot  with  a  dodaratiou  of 
thflir  dotomiaalioiito  adhon  to  aootialitr 

in  the  contest  between  Spidn  and  ber 
colonies.  A  stronger  instance  eannat  be 
adduced  of  the  compatibility  of  recogoi- 
tion  and  aoaM%.' 

In  (849,  the  United  States,  under  the 
n  lrTiinistration  of  President  Tajdor,  ^at 
an  envoy  to  Hungary  with  instrucUuu«  to 
reo(^ho  tho  nivolatioiiaiy  CtovotMMoi 
if  it  maintained  its  position  for  only  thirty 
days  ;  and  iu  the  famous  controversy  wii^ 
Austria  which  followed,  conducted  by 
Cheralier  Hulsenum  and  Mr.  Hik^ 
the  latter  declared  that  *  indepcTsdcflt 
Governments  were  recr>rni^»^d  by  the  lesd* 
ing  oountries  of  £urope  and  by  Uie  Dailld 
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fttii  fcefew  ilwy  were  ackiMvlidcii  bj 

the  State  from  which  they  bad  separated.' 
And  no  upiiiion  t-ver  uttered  by  Mr. 
Webnter  waa  more  applauded  by  the 
AmwieM  dcmoenMgr  thia  Ihii  deeboa- 
tion.  But  wc  need  not  quote  authoritiefl| 
nor  point  to  precedents,  since  Lord  Pal- 
merston  concedes  the  whole  argument  in 
the  ibUowing  extrasl  from  bia  speech  ia 
the  House  of  OniamM  oa  the  i8tk  of  ' 
July  last  : — 

*  Bui  then,  naiiy  people  who  ta&  of 
Acknowloiigtuent  seem  to  imply  that  that 
arknowledgniciit,  if  made,  Avnuld  »'>-tablish 
aome  different  relations  betweeu  this 
oosntry  and  the  Southeni  States.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  Acknowledgment 
would  nut  establish  a  nation  unless  it 
were  followed  by  some  direct  active  inter- 
fBTODce.  Noatndity,  as  was  well  obeerred 
by  the  right  boo.  gentleman  opposite,  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  acknowlctl;,'- 
ment.  You  may  be  neatral  ia  a  war 
■evweea  •wv  eovinnee  wBOie  uflMB 
jou  never  called  in  question.  Two  lOBf 
eetablished  countries  go  to  war ;  yon  ac- 
knowledge the  independenoo  of  bowt  but 
yoa  nt  aot  on  UmI  aeeoaat  boiud  to 
ttk»  part  ia  thaentMl.* 

Tha  qoestion  recnrs,  then,  with  an 
n^HUgr  that  will  be  heard — why  delay 
the  veeognttfonf  Again,  we  eea  only 
itfv  to  lOiusters  and  to  Parliaments  for 
an  answer.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  experiment  of  a  combined  offer  of 
aedhttei  OB  the  part  of  the  Great  Powen 
addressed  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
of  neutrality  tu  the  contending  parties. 
Should  these  words  ui  lundneas  be  an- 
baedad,  then  weegaitiBa  migfat  ftOow; 
and  aeithar  the  recommendation  of  nn 
armistice,  nor  the  recognition  nf  the  Con- 
liMleracy  would  be  a  cause  fur  cumpiaiut 
orboafilityeBtbepirtoftbaNorth.  On 
the  coatacary,  we  are  assured  by  high 
authorities,  by  gentleii.en  of  the  best  in- 
telligence and  largest  iuilueuce  iu  tiie 
HetUiflm  fllatei,  that  the  oonaenratiTe 
aad  wealthy  class  of  citizeus  on  both 
skies  would  hail  such  nn  act  of  inendly 
inierpoailiou  with  delight. 

Becognised  or  not,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  straggle  on  until  our  inde- 
pendence Is  achieved ;  and  our 
liberty  will  be  all  the  mure  sweet 
for  toe  lacrifice  it  has  cost  Our 
people  an  knit  together  like  a  band 
of  brothers  hy  the  sacred  ties  of 
sympathy  and  suffering,  and  our 
Ooutcderacy  is  cemented  bv  the 
birt  blood  of  our  eitiitiiA.  As  for 
our  iromeiL  God  bless  them !  their 
•df-flsenftoiiig  doYotion  aztorta  tho 


foDowing  tribnto  of  mSaa  frrtm 
firain  tlieir  eneniie.s,  which  we  find 

as  a  'note  of  admiration'  in  the 
columns  of  a  Hew  York  news- 
paper : — 

It  is  the  hnpotnoits,  fervent  spirit  of 
the  Southern  women  that  has  iofoaed  into 
the  rebeOioa  ite  inteaeeit  fib  aad 
Bnaiaiaa  iaflaence  ha.s  been  a  tremen- 
doBS  power  for  the  Confederacy.  Jeff*. 
JDaTbi  to^y,  would .  rather  part  with  a 
kindnd  thPTKaid  bejSPMMta  tbaa  nlMlka 
iaab  of  taala  ejML 

And  the  flash  of  those  burning 
eyes  has  lighted  and  cheered  many 
a  braye  soldier  on  his  way  w 
'dusty  death.'  The  North  hiui  no 
such  jewels  to  defend ;  the  women 
of  tlie  Nortli  are  not  in  danger. 
No  wonder  our  eucujied  lack  insui- 
istion  Ibr  the  contest  'AsinM 
bssri  makes  feeble  hand.*  A  wair 
for  conquest  is  essentially  wicked ; 
the  lust  of  })owor  is  an  unholy 
passion.  We  pity  the  dying  soldier 
on  the  battle-field  vfao  wants  the 
consoling  thou^t  of  dying  in  a 
ju.st  and  righteous  cause.  He  obeys 
the  '  order'  of  his  general,  which 
is  loyalty  to  his  country :  while  we, 
indflfeiiding  aU  that  u  dear  to  us, 
obey  tile  highest  impul.se  of  hunia^ 
nity,  which  is  loyalty  to  God.  The 
North,  like  the  tyrant  Ciessler. 
raises  the  symbol  of  '  Union,'  aucl 
bids  US  bow  down  to  its  antbority ; 
the  Soutli,  Hke  the  lil)erty-loving 
Tell,  will  sacrifice  the  life-blood  oi 
her  best  loved  son  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  ignominy  of  despo- 
tism. 

Nortft.  There  is  serious  political 
trouble  brewing  in  the  West.  The 
reviving  democratic  ])arty  have 
spoken  through  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  of  Iowa,  strongly 
denooncing  the  Tax  and  Tariff 
Bills;  the  latter  as  highly  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  West ;  and 
thefonneras  discriminating  against 
the  poor,  and  in  favour  of  the  rich. 
V^hat  wul  thev  aay  when  the  tax- 
gathmr  stands  at  the  door,  de- 
manding of  the  o'wuer  (»f  every  log- 
liut  in  the  wilderness  Aw  money  or 
liU  iionuUead  i  for  if  the  ready- 
monej^is  not  forthcoming,  tha 
sheriff's  sale  must  follow  the  taz- 
ooUectot^a  call  1   Ah  i  there's  tha 
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ivb;  and  tins  is  niui m tenvfil 

cause  a  revolntion,  or  at  least  *  re- 
pudiation' of  the  War  debt,  in  the 
liorth:  when  the  West  will  go 
with  the  South  j  New  Enghind, 
perhaps  u  ith  GmuuIa  ;  and  Cali- 
fornia will  assume  .in  independent 
position  as  the  Great  lu'pnblic  of 
the  Tacitic.  To  prf\(  i»l  ihe  break- 
ing up  of  our  idtar  Kepublic  into 
half  »  doaen  imigiiificuit  Mteroids 
ia  really  what  we  an  fi|[^ting  for ; 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
daily  diminishing  hope  of  success. 
Well,  if  this  va  our  '  manifest  des- 
tiny/ the  soon^  we  nake  up  e«ir 
■dnds  to  it  the  better.  Hbere  ia 
truth  in  the  denunciation  of  Scrip- 
ture auainst  the  fool  who  goeth 
into  a  warfare  before  counting  the 
eoat  The  Denoentie  partv  aie 
making  the  nott  of  IfGleUairs  de- 
feat to  render  the  war  unpopular. 
The  cry  they  are  now  raising  for 
*the  Union  as  it  was,'  is  but  the 
lal lying  cry  for  peace  and  separa- 
lioii;  and  they  quote  with  great 
force  the  words  of  their  idol  J*  ffi  r- 
aon,  ^vJlo,  on  tlto  oecasion  of  the 
cession  of  Loui.sian<i,  speaking  in 
Hi  cafmcity  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  concedes  tlie  whole 
right  of  seceanoa  in  the  foUowing 
paragraphs— 

I  N«  M  •Ivaotim  im  the  apprehae^ed 

aeversnce  of  o«r  rnnfedcratlou  into  two 
or  more  separate  iiepublics,  euQce  i  cuu- 
iid«r  tb«  eidier,  aaa  th«  more  recently 
planted  Statoi^  in  the  li^t  only  of  older 

ftn<I  yfinn^er  bTrthren,  vchn  need  rom-iin 
no  longer  noited  than  moj  suit  their  in- 
tereat  and  their  happinoHi 

And  worst  of  ail,  the  Southern 
aympathizers  among  un  are  throw- 
ing IB  F^ident  Lineohi*a  face  the 
fol  lowing  *i«f?ointit>nary  doctrine,* 
t-iken  from  a  speech  iklivemi  by 
hiai  as  member  of  tlic  F«  «h>ral 
House  of  Kepresentativei  irom  tiie 
State  of  nhnoia  on  the  lath  of 
Jannaiy,  1848^  and  which  they  call 

kuf  ptople,  «B7  whete,  hebig  fa«]iiied, 

and  hnvii;^'  the  |H>TTer,  have  a  ngfattoiito 
up  lind  8tiake  ott  the  existing-  t:«»v<?rnment, 
and  form  a  new  one  tbat  suits  them 
iMfHer.  Thit  it  a  nott  vefaaUe,  »  aoet 
Racreil  riilit— a  rizhi  which  we  hope  and 
believe  ia  to  libwato  tke  world.  Kor  to 
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this  right  codhdl  tteaMilBvUih«te 

whole  pfoj.lo  of  an  cxhtin.cr  j^vcmmriit 
maj  cbiKJae  to  exerdse  iu  Any  porttoa 
<]f  Mdi  [tcoplo  thaiean,  may  rerolationixe 
and  ma  Irs  their  own  of  so  much  of  the 
territ^TTT  aK  they  inhabit.  More  thmn 
Uus,  a  luiijiirity  id  any  portion  of  snch 
people  may  x«voletiorin»  peMtiig  dim  m 
minority,  lalwBfaigladidt^  or  Marakowt 
them,  w!io  mny  oppo^se  their  jnovement. 
It  is  a  quality  ot  revolution  not  to  go  by 
oiiM<Me  trMlm,  Wt  to  bnek  up 

Indeed,  tlie  Smtli  seem  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument,  as  well 
aa  of  the  figfati  witAk  the  highn* 
political  'anthoiitlea*  on  their  side : 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  tliat 
the  course  of  the  North  has  been  a 
series  ol  blunders,  from  the  eleo 
tioa  of  lineoln  down  to  the  laba 
'roa*  fian  Richmond  We  naadft 
a  great  mistake  in  calculating^  orr 
the  Unionism  of  the  South ;  on 
the  disposition  of  the  slaYes  to  rise 
against  thenr  masters ;  on  the  anti* 
Slavery  sentiment  of  &iglaxtd ;  oei 
tljo  inaljility  nf  the  rebels  to  raisA 
an  aruiy  ;  and  on  tlie  '  nioml  ?!ym.- 
paihies  of  the  wlioie  world.  Last 
of  all,  we  have  mistaken  the  temper 
of  oar  own  people^  in  anppoainK 
that  they  would  promptly  and 
patriotically  respond  to  the  I"Vesi- 
dent's  call  fur  300,000  more  meu, 
to  come  forward  for  the  'speedy 
cniahingoiitoftheTebellion.'  Atth!s 
recent  miss  meeting  in  New  York, 
got  up  by  well-known  Irish  mili- 
tary orators  lor  the  piirnoi^e  of  ex- 
citing enthusiikim  for  voluntci  i  /li^, 
the  women  turned  out  m  rnoMc,  to 
prevent  their  husbands  and  fiiends 
from  beinp^  carried  away  by  the 
eloqu"M'M^  of  the  s])eakerR,  The 
appaiiiiig  fact  that  the  60th  New 
York  regiment  (ezdoam^  Iiish)^ 
which  left  that  city  a  jBar  ago, 
1500  strong,  has  only  240  !?nr\*ivors, 
proved  a  powerful  detriment  to 
enUstuieut,  and  the  meeting  was 
UtenOl^  a  <deMl  luhira'  Wlmt 
onr  wives  and  mothen  aa^  ta 
the  recruiting  officers,  with  most 
signihcant  pest'f  nlation,  *  Yon  ^11 
nut  take  from  us  ourhusbanUs  and 
onr  sons,  nnleb^  you  ent  them  from 
our  arms  P  there  ia  Httk  prospect 
of  filling  up  the  ragged  regiments 
olthe  JNocthemani^4  And  when 
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men, '  liable  to  do  military  duty/ 
stand  out  waitinj::  for  *  bids'  before 
enlistm^.  there  certiiiuly  aiiiuot  l)e 
much  eiitliudjism  for  tho  cau.se. 
In  certaio  towns  in  MassadmiettB 
these  reluctaat  or  ^)e<mlfUing  '  pa- 
trints'  have  rccdrcff  nims  as  hiirl] 
as  xooo  dollars  for  '  voluiit^eering' 
to  fight  apaiubl  the  South  ! 
^  GoQBonption  is  tbe  only  altmi^ 
ttvc ;  and  we  Ittm  that  by  ths 
application  of  this  method  <>f 
iiifT  Tneii.  tho  Co:ifedcrateji  got  to- 
gether 60,000  recruits  from  the 
Ststas  of  Qeofgia  aad  Tenaoww 
during  the  first  ten  days  after  our 
Kichmond  disasters.  But  w  e  fear 
that  onr  hMprrmed  soldiers  will  not 
tight  as  bravely  whou  dmwu  out  as 
immdert,  «8  imt  enemies  do  who 
are  summoiifid  to  take  the  fioM  as 
defender,^ ;  and  this  is  the  tlistinc- 
tion,  with  a  tremendous  dirterenee. 
between  the  Uuiou  and  the  ivebel 
anisssL  Many  of  oar  men  who 
voLuntetred  to  go  af^  tbs  Ssosdiag 
S'luth,  could  not  help  sometimes 
asking  themselves,  in  the  lull  of 
the  battle,  what  harm  the  South 
ksd  done  them,  to  incur  the  terrible 
iwaishmsat  or  death  and  devasta- 
tion ;  and  men  who  tccaforotd  to  go 
agninfst  their  to  butcher  their 
iSoutbern  brethren,  will  be  likely 
to^qaestiuu  the  justice  of  the  caujio 
Skill  more  sererely. 

It*  the  call  for  coasflripts  should 
be  answered  by  a  general  revolt, 
the  wheei;^  of  the  war  are  blocked  ; 
and  we  cau  go  iiu  lurliicr.  it  is 
whispered  tint  ths  Qovenimsnt 
for^ees  this  rcaitlty  Sod  regards  it 
«iM  the  shortest  way  out  of  the 
iiiiiiriilty.  If  the  pe^jple  wont 
light,  the  Pixj?>ideiit  cannot  cximpel 
than.  Foiced,  aoldisiv  woold  1bs 
Sfit  to  «40U  Aij^,  and  only  waste 
ammunition.  Tlio  Northern  bayo- 
nets ;a  e  l)e;,qnuiiig  to  Udnk ;  and 
the^  mure  they  reflect,  the  less 
incJined  will  tliey  be  to  go  forward 
in  this  hondblo  carnage.  The 
Goveniment  at  Wusliluiiton  is 
growing  uiie;u^y ;  and  it  is  whispered 
that  more  tiiau  oue  member  of  the 
CUbinst  is  not  only  anxious  to  leave 
bis  seat,  bat  to  qnit  the  country. 
Certain  |>ersons,  known  as  'sport- 
ing poUticians,'  are  offcrin:^  to  het 
odds  that  the  Lincoln  Adminis- 


MijBMiMiWMi,  Sir  . 

tration  will  not  winter  in  Wi^hing>- 
ton !  Thf  re  is  on  all  sides  a 
*  fearful  li>ukui^  for  of  judgments 
to  come  /  and  we  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  jforlh.  Ef>Hi 
Beecher's  Indep$ndaii  newspaper 
has  *gonc  over  to  tln'  enemy,' 
denouncing  the  war  and  all  its 
coaductor6,  Lwin  liie  Cummauder- 
btdati  to  tlie  captains  olaquada* 
What  aie  we  eonuaf  to  I 

SnnfA,  News  from  Furope  1 
^^e-^s^s.  Mason  and  fciiitieil  have  , 
deiiiauded,  respectively,  of  the  Go- 
wnnents  oi  England  aod  IBVaMS 
the  immedkte  teeognitiiiwi  oltbe 
C'-onfederacj*.  Tliey  fi'^k  no  inter- 
vention, no  aid  ;  nothiniT  In^i  the 
almpie  act  of  recxiguitiou  to  wiach 
we  aro  entitled  by  the  eustom  and 
eoortea^  of  iMtions.  Tlwy  demand 
it  merely  as  a  right :  and  surely  it 
is  one  that  can  no  lon-er  be  ques- 
tioned, nor  much  longer  be  ref  used« 
'While  we  have  been  fighting  for 
enr  Uberty,  our  enemies  hwe  le- 
cognised  the  independence  <jf 
Tfayti ;  and  they  have  never  hri-n 
slow  to  lecognise  a  people,  black  or 
white,  claiming  even  the  shadow  of 
a  Qovernment  We  believe  the  an* 
swsr  to  tbe  domaiMi  of  omr  Ooni- 
miHsioners  is '  under  consideration.* 
There  is  no  excuse  for  delay,  since 
even  our  euenues,  by  a  formal 
eiehange  of  inisoMn^  bave  gtve^ 
us  a  /  /-reoogaition ;  and  the 
aeknowledgmejit  of  the  (xtnfede- 
rate  Goverinnent  on  the  ])art  of  the 
!fciuro])cau  Towers  would  in  no  wise 

ohange  the  relative positioaa  of  th# 

belligerents ;  while  the  effect  eoold 
only  be  favourable  in  putting  an 
end  to  this  accursed  war,  of  \vhich 
both  oaities  have  had  more  tliaa 
enough.  England  and  ¥^«nee  an 
anifering  for  the  want  of  onr  trade; 
and  self-interest  must  pronii)tthcm 
to  take  f^teps  that  will  lead  to  i>eace. 
The  exports  from  England  to  tho 
United  States  during  the  past  year 
have  fidlen  off  about  75^00^000  of 
dollars.  But  once  our  ports  are 
0{>en,  and  free  trade  proclaimed 
•with  all  the  world  (except  our 
enemies),  and  we  will  make  up  the 
balance  to  England  within  a  twelve- 
month. According  to  the  estimate 
of  Lieutenant  Maury,  it  takes 
20)000^  ships  and  aoo^ooo  men  to 
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Inoisport  the  annual  surplus  of 
Sontoeni  prtxlucts.  The  crops  of 
a  single  ^ear,  springiue  from  our 
inexDMstible  soil,  wul  pay  for 
mora  thm  a  year's  imports ;  while 
OTir  war  debt  is  a  private  affair  of 
our  own,  which  will  trouble  no- 
body. The  Confederate  scrip  is 
payable  in  six  months  after  the 
sigiiiii>,'  of  a  tretlj  of  peM  with 
the  United  States;  or  eoBrertible 
into  twenty  year  Umds,  bearinf? 
interest  at  eight  per  cent,  per 
annimi«  And  there  will  be  no 
better  negotiable  *  securities'  offered 
in  any  market  of  the  world.  The 
soil  i){  the  {South  is  a  mine  of 
exhau«tk'S8  riches ;  while  our  Go- 
vernment is  an  tiastic  coimervaiisin, 
fiMftom  all  the  practifli^  deliMti 
of  the  Bepnblio  uom  wbidi  we 
separated.  Even  our  enemies 
universiiily  admit  the  manifold 
improvements  of  our  Constitutiou. 
The  Nofth  Is  sadly  embenaaeed 
with  its  troublesome  element  of 
Frec-Negroisni.  The  number  of 
free  negroes  in  the  North  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  seventy  years 
from  60^000  to  500,000 :  and  thegp 
aio  efeiywhere  regarded  aa  a 
nuimnrt'^  clegrndinir  wliite  labour, 
and  contrilmtiii;:  largely  to  the 
number  of  convicts  and  paupers, 
llrnqrof  thoFipee  Sleleelmfo  takoi 
steps  to  get  rid  of  theau  In  the 
Slave  States  the  negro  is  never  a 

Sauper,  juid  rarely  a  criminal, 
leing  always  pruvided  for,  he  has 
little  temptation  to  Ateal.  Qovemor 
8prague,  of  Bhode  Island,  who  has 
made  his  fortmie  out  of  Southern 
Cotton,  is  now  recruiting  a  black 
brigade  to  cut  the  throats  of  his 
benefactors  1  He  will  find  that  he 
kaa  in  lus  baods  a  two-edged  sword 
that  will  cut  both  waya  That 
brigade  of  vagabond  niggers,  if 
Lincoln  should  be  mad  enough  to 


accept  them,  will  be  the  signal 
of  '  no  quarter'  on  the  part  of 
the  South.  Our  slaves  even  will 
Umb  Willi  the  'blade  flig* 


len  the  war-cloud  rolls  aw!\y, 
and  the  sun  of  peace  again  smilts 
on  our  blood-stained  lieids—wheu 
the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  in  place 
of  the  awofd  and  the  bayonet,  shall 
reap  for  us  harvests  of  life  instead 
of  death,  we  shall  spring  at  once  ta 
a  career  of  happiness  and  orosije- 
rity  without  &  parallel  in  the  bib- 
tory  of  the  world.  Omr  aonegiii 
already  passed.  Like  a  new-born, 
fnll-arined  Minerva,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  logins  her  indepen- 
dent existence  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  wisdom  and  of  power;  and  as 
the  mother  lovc^  her  Imbe  thenKHm 
f<»r  the  anguish  it  li;us  cost  her — 
*the  day  of  woe,  the  anxious  night' 
— so  shall  we  cheri^  a  mure  pro- 
fonnd  and  patriolie  denrotiQii  te 
onr  country  for  all  thoee  *paiigl 
and  fears  which  wars  and  women 
have/ through  which  OUT  national 
being  has  been  won. 

Midnight  is  pest ;  the  dawn  ia 
lareaking.  Alas!  for  the  aleepen 
who  wake  not !  Already  the  waoi 
bosom  of  the  '  sunny  S«juth '  begins 
to  thrill  to  the  Memnoniau  music 
of  the  momiiif  ,  and  eonilt  ia  tke 
glories  of  the  cuming  day.  Let  the 
5V  Deum  Ixiudwiius  be  our  first 
matin  hymn  ;  while  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  rejoice  to  swell  the 
glad  and  grateful  anthem — aa  it 
waa  in  the  beginning— nan  oir 

E.VItTH,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MAN. 

JVorfh.  The  night  thickens  :  the 
storm  increases  ;  and  our  put)r.>ihip 
rolls  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  The  passengers  arc  pvajiag 
in  the  cabin,  and  the  Pilot  is  trem- 
bling in  the  wheel-house.  God  of 
mercy,  send  us  deliverance ! 
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THE  history  ot  no  other  single 
institution  would   throw  so 
maeh  light  on  the  progress  of 
improvenitnt  throughout  the  world, 
as  that  of  postal  establishments,  in 
their  two  great  hranclies  :  the  one 
wiiich  given  facility  for  traveUiiig, 
■ad  the  othep— in  modem  times  far 
more  important— wlueh  i&  cheiged 
with  the  transmission  of  corre- 
spondence,   public   and  private. 
Bideed  it  is  hardly  too  mucli  to  say 
thai  the  Mnoant  of  its  ooRSspon- 
dnee  will  measure  with  bome 
approach    towards   accuracy  tlie 
height  which  a  people  has  reached 
in  true  civilization.  A&  when,  for 
laitaiiee,  we  liiid  tiiat  the  town  of 
Manchester  equals  in  its  number 
of  letters  the  empire  of  all  tlic 
Russias,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asiii,  we  obtain  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  rebitive  de^ees  of 
Britiiih  and  HussyHl  d^ilization, 
which  will,  it  is  true,  require  to  be 
corrected  by  the  application  of 
other  criteria,  but  wiiich,  never- 
tlieless,  will  of  itself  supply  us 
with  a  standard  not  far  wide  of  the 
truth   On  a  little  reflection  this 
view,  startling  as  it  may  api)car 
at  first  sight,  will  cease  to  create 
surpnse.   For  if  we  examine  the 
eoDstitaents  of  genuine  civilization, 
each  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  act 
its  part  in  the  angnientation  of  cor- 
resi)undence.   .And  lirst,  as  to  com- 
merce, it  will  not  be  doubted  that 
flieQmmefee«:q»odB,lettennceive 
a  proportionate  increesa  So  again, 
every  advance  in  the  diffusion  of 
kuowlcUge -whether  by  directly 
promuliug  education  in  all  classes 
of  the  eommnnity,  or  b^  placing 
books  and  newsp^Mra  witnin  the 
leach  even  of  the  poor — must  be 
followed  by  a  similar  consequence. 
The  progress  of  society  tends  to 
the  disponon  of  families,  by  free- 
ing individuals  from  the  many 
r^traints  which  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  made  man,  according  to 
Adam  Smith,  the  most  ditiicult  of 
an  eonmoditifls  to  lemovefrom  its 
placed  growth;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  genuine  civilization  knits 
together  more  and  more  closely 
the  ties  of  family  and  of  friend- 


ship, and  thus  greatly  strenKthenH 
the  desire  for  iutercomumnicatiou 
among  the  separated. 

When  from  the  various  cimiss 
which  go  to  stimulate  this  desire, 
postal  corresiwndence  att.iins  an 
amount  which  luakes  the  Post-oiiico 
a  department  of  primary  importanoe 
in  a  State,  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  gi-adually  drawn  t^i  the 
necessity  of  so  condr.ctin.'j:  ]M>stAl 
atl'airs  a^  tu  enhance  and  multiply 
all  possible  fadlitios  lur  tiie  inter- 
change of  letterH,  —  first,  hj 
clieapeninjT  postage ;  next,  by  fre- 
(pient  dispatches,  l>y  celerity  of 
transit  and  promptitude  of  de- 
livery ;  and  again,  oy  the  employ- 
ment of  every  piactioiilde  safeguard 
wiiich  may  ensure  security.  Thus 
if  the  po.st-oflice.  while  under  all  the 
imperfections  incident  to  the  early 
state  d  every  institution,  has  1^ 
the  operation  of  ezteniu  cau^ 
had  letters  thrust  upon  it  until  it 
has  been  raised  into  importan<'e  in 
the  State,  it  then  begins,  by  reiLsou 
of  the  improvements  which  I  have 
indicated,  most  powerfully  to  assist 
from  within  towards  the  further 
development  of  correspondence. 
And  when  the  course  of  improve- 
ment has  carried  it  to  a  high  pitch 
of  ezoellence,  offering  in  admtiM 
prospects  of  future  advancement^ 
it  will  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
monument  of  civilization,  of  which 
the  country  erecting  it  may  be 
justly  ])roud.  Then  again,  extreme 
facilities  for  corres]K)ndcncc  bring 
forth  whole  clas.'-  c.-  of  letters  which 
otlierwi.se  would  nt  ver  have  come 
into  exiiitencu.  The  experience  of 
my  readers  will  sorest  to  thsm 
how  societies  for  religions,  litersiy, 
scientific,  or  philanthropic  purj  -ose^ 
have  been  founded  of  late  wars 
which  the  rate  of  postage  formerly 
ezacied  wonkl  hftve  rendered  it 
impossible  to  orgaaiae,  and  how 
the  correspondence  thus  created 
swells  their  letter-bags.  And  yet 
this  is  but  a  small  class  of  letters 
as  compared  with  many  othsn 
which  might  he  enumerated,  the 
contributors  to  it  being  pretty 
much  limited  to  the  higher  and 
middle  ordei*s  of  society.    It  is 
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•wbm  we  oonsidflr  tlie  operation  of 

a  go»)d  postal  system  on  the  affairs 
of  the  i)Oor,  that  we  shall  find  it 
most  potent  in  Btiinulatiiijt,'  coiTe- 
spondence, since  in  defending,  the 
social  pjiamtd  so  nqiidly  enlarges, 
that  whaterflr  inereases  tlie  letters 
of  the  iKM)r  mnst  have  an  effect  far 
beyond  any  whicli  it  is  reasonable 
to  atUich  to  cau^ses  operating  ex- 
olusi  vely  on  those  of  the  rich.  Not 
until  tlie  epoch  of  penny  postage, 
however,  h:ul  we  in  any  practical 
sense  a  post-ofhce  fV>r  the  poor.  The 
minuted  of  evidence  of  the  {Select 
Oomodttse  of  the  House  of  OoBr 
mons  on  Postage,  appoiirted  in  the 
sesvsion  of  icS^y-H,  are  n-plcto  with 
proofs  of  this  allegation.  In  one 
caac  a  poor  man  remained  unawai^e 
of  the  death  of  his  lelsttve  for  six 
or  eight  montiis,  becaiue  neither 
family  had  been  able  to  aflord 
the  cost  of  ]K)stage.  Mr.  Emery, 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  JSomerset- 
ahiie,  adduced  instances  in  abnn- 
dance  which  proved  both  the 
desire  and  the  inability  of  the 
poor  to  correspond. 

A  person  [said  he]  in  my  parish  had  a 
letter  iruiu  »  graud-Uaugbter  in  London, 
ivhieb  ahe  oould  not  take  op  for  want  of 
jMaaa.  She  was  a  paaper  veeeiving  bar 
aUo^ncc  of  half-a-crown  a  week.  The 
poat^flice  keeper,  at  her  request,  retained 
tha  laMn  Ibr  a  time,  in  hopea  of  her 
bdeg  able  to  aqaaeM  out  tks  poefcige 
from  her  piffance,  a  task  the  voman 
found  impoesiUe.  At  laat  a  Jadjr  gave 
hm  a  ahiUU«.  Bat  by  tfaii  that  the 
IsMir  bed  been  returned  to  London.  She 
never  had  it  !  That  le<l  me  [said  Mr. 
Emery  1  to  inquire  further,  and  by  goiug 
toiheaiffereot  offiees  im  the  ueighbow* 
hood  (I  went  to  almost  every  one  of  them 
within  a  circle  of  fourtoeu,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  miles),  I  made  inquiry  into  the 
eflbeiof  deer  postage  ea  the  poor.  91m 
postmiiBler  at  Banwell  said,  'ily&ther 
kept  the  p  'st-office  for  many  year.'^.  He 
in  lately  dead,  lie  used  to  truiit  poor 
people  very  oftee  with  lettn.  They 
generally  could  not  pay  the  whole  dMi|pB. 
He  told  me,  indeed  I  know,  he  lost  many 
poundii  by  letting  poor  people  have  Uiuir 
mUtn,  We  eomedaiee  retora  them  te 
London,  although  we  frequently  keep 
them  fur  weekn,  and  when  we  know  the 
parties,  let  theiu  have  their  letters,  tak- 
iiff  the  ehuee  of  getUag  ow  mmmf. 

One  poor  woman  nnce  offered  my  -Istcr  a 
fliiver  epoon  in  pled^  till  she  oould  Eniee 
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«eaMBifb  1^  Mr  did  not  take  the 

spoon,  and  the  woman  r.nne  in  a  day  or 
two  with  Uie  puMage  and  took  up  the 
Mer.   It  emne  Imb  her  heibiiid,  wke 

W!iH  in  pnaon  fier  debt;  she  had  six 
children,  and  was  very  Imdly  ofil*  At 
Congreebury,  the  poi»tmaiiter  eaid,  *rhe 
price  of  a  letter  ie  a  greet  tea  ea  peer 

i  «  !       I  eent  one  chaxftd  ei^t|ieMe  te 

a  iabuuring  man  aliout  a  week  a^.  It 
oame  from  his  daughter.  He  first  le- 
Hmi  it,  saying  it  wemM  teke  a  M  «f 

l)read  from  his  other  children,  but  after 
hesitating  a  little  time  he  jxiid  the  money.* 
The  poetmatter  of  Yattou  said,  '  1  have 

band  of  a  poor  woman,  who  is  at  work  ia 
Wales.  The  char;.,'e  waa  nincpence.  It 
lay  many  Uajrs  in  cuiisequcnoe  of  her  not 
b^ng aUe to  pi^  the  poalege.  laileal 
traetedherwithit* 

FMbably  the  memory  ci  el 
my  leedere  as  took  nart  is  tbe 

b  a  s  in  ess  of  H  f  e  pri  ( )r  t  o  1 1 1  e  year  1 84a, 
will  liiniisli  tlieiii  witli  inst,inr-es  01 
this  lianlbiiip  a^a  witliiu  tiieir 

own  ezperieniNi  I  may  mealiai 
one  whioi  ooooned  nnder  my  own 
eye.  Beinp^  then  in  Parliament,  I 
was  asked  by  an  aged  woman  for  a 
frank  to  be  addres:>ed  to  her  brother, 
wbo  tived  at  Beading,  the  eietar 
residing  at  Hampeteed.  fihe  told 
mo  slu'  had  not  seen  him  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  altlioncrh 
they  both  could  write,  there  had 
besD  BO  eofiespondenee  betweeet 
them  lor  that  long  period,  their 
silence  not  arisin;;  from  alienation 
or  indifierence,  but  .simi>ly  from 
neither  being  able  to  hkuxr  the 
expense  of  postage,  then  amoout- 
ing,  ftom  Reading  to  London,  to 
sevenpence  per  letter.  The  sop* 
pression  of  oorrespondpiue  prf>- 
duced  by  the  dearuess  of  pobUige 
had  been  a  frequent  subject  of  con- 
versatien  in  mf  iMiiily.  and  I  wm 
desirous  to  avail  myself  of  eveiy 
opportunity  for  estimating!:  its  ex- 
tent In  frivin*!:  lier  the  frank,  I 
therefore  informed  her  that  lier 
brothei^e  aaewer  nggkt  be  Mnl 
nnder  cover  to  me,  and  if  slie 
wished  t<»  write  again  she  might 
l^)ply  for  another  frank.  Her  letter 
was  promptly  answered,  and  a  brisk 
•ocremiiaeMe  betieeen  tihe  tew 
old  lelafeifea  i«mediet<iy  ^raoa 
up.  Sevenpence,  then,  const  itntea 
a  banier  suificient  to  preclude  aU 
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and  sister  (although  living  within 
forty  miles  of  each  othoy  Iw  (kt 
^Mce  of  tliirty  years  ! 

Postal  cummunication  is,  there- 
fat%  not  only  a  tul^jecl  of  Tiffc 
pwrtwio^  but  its  history  would  be 
rich  in  varied  and  curious  anec- 
dote, and  would  be  sug.i;cstive  of 
most  interesting  inquiries.  Whv. 
fer  iMtmce^  haw  Amu,  which  wonid 
seem,  prior  to  the  rea(^  of  history, 
to  have  cstiblislied  in  some  of  its 
various  and  mighty  kinL:<l<Mn.s  a 
system  of  relays  for  carrying  dis- 
latches,  never  developed  that  sys- 
tBB  into  one  far  the  interchange  oi 
private  letters  ? 

And  thi.s  establishment  of  relays 
we  may  trace  through  sacred  and 
pieime  writes,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, down  to  our  own  time.  Maroo 
Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  tra- 
veller, writing  in  the  fourteeutli 
century,  pronounced  a  glowini? 
eologiiuu  on  the  ample  provision  for 
change  of  hoMB  whieh  he  fomid  in 
Chma  at  evesy  stage,  there  being 
sometimes  ;i.s  many  as  three  hundred 
stationed  at  one  jxtst.  And  yet, 
although  the  relays  cvjutinue,  they 
aie  now,  aa  ihey  ever  faaive  been, 
oitiiely  confined  to  the  tratt8mi»* 
sion  of  dispatches  to  and  fro  among 
the  various  ministers  of  the  (jo- 
verumeut.  Of  late  years  it  is  true 
that  private  eompamea  haive  inati- 
tntad  letter  posts.  Whether  theee 
have  .survived  th<  recent  distur- 
bances 1  do  not  know  .  The  accom- 
modation alfurded  wiis  but  limited, 
aad  the  poetage  was  high;  a  letter 
carried  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
milas  was  charged  five  ahiUtngs 
and  sixpence. 

Doubtless  the  letter-writing  and 
letter-reading  public  of  Asia  must, 
in  ancient  tunes,  have  been  rwj 
small,  as  indeed  it  now  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  Europe.  Still 
paucity  of  corresiX)ndents  lias  for 
ages  been  insuihcient  to  account 
lor  the  fact  that  m  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  i^iBk%  has  any  )iro- 
vLsion  ever  been  made  for  the 
transmission  of  private  letters,  ex- 
cept what  Is  of  recent  date,  and 
sleariy  the  otfspring  of  Euri»]>ean 
settlement.  Can  any  further  ex- 
plsnation  ol  the  last  be  effinred 
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general  law  which  seems  to  arrest 
Asiatic  progress  wlienever  it  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  jioint?  That 
point  reached,  the  streiim  would 
appear  always  to  lieeie ;  knowledge 
to  become  stationaiy,  abd  improye- 
ment  impossible.  No  .such  law 
stunts  our  irrowtli  in  Europe,  and 
yet  an  improvement  apparently  so 
sUi^t  and  obrioos  aa  the  addition 
of  a  letter-post  to  any  system  of 
intercommunication  which  fur- 
nished the  means  of  cheap  an<l 
ra|)id  transmission,  was  a  steu 
nevar  taken  by  the  ancient  worfd, 
either  Greek  or  Roman.  That 
Athens  should  have  missed  it  is  all 
but  incredible.  When  the  dutie.s 
and  interests  of  her  headship  in 
the  naval  affairs  of  Greece  had 
covered  the  .ASgean  with  swift  ves- 
sels plying  among  its  islands,  and 
perpetually  entering  and  de] carting 
from  the  ports  which  studded  them, 
as  they  did  the  continental  shores 
of  Binope  and  Asia,  how  conld  it 
be  that  a  postal  system  in  some 
sort  analogous  to  our  own  should 
not  have  signing  uj)  \  To  be  sure 
an  epistle  in  those  davs  was  a 
somewhat  enmbrons  artiele,  being 
written  on  thin  boards  spread  over 
with  wax,  so  that  the  letter,  when 
iinis]je<l,  if  it  ran  to  any  lengtl^ 
would  probably  resemble  piled 
alioes  of  bread  and  bntter.  ^  Bat 
ahhon^  when  even  comparatiTely 
few,  such  1  t^rs  might,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rider,  overburden  a 
horse,  yet  they  could  be  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  a  ship,  however 
small.  In  Home,  we  should  have 
learnt  from  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
even  if  no  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation had  been  ouen  to  us,  that 
his  countrymen  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  post-ofiico  ;  and  althooi^ 
Augustus  established  relays  of 
iiorses  for  the  conveyance  of  dis- 
patches and  of  the  officers  of 
Government,  which  relays  were 
gradnally  extended  from  the  En- 
ph rates  to  the  shores  of  Gaul  op- 
posite to  liritiun,  and  although  the 
1  troll  i  hi  ri<»n  of  private  persons 
to  avail  themselves  (even  upon 
adequate  payment)  of  this  aoeoin- 
modation  for  travelling  was  gra- 
dnaUy  relaxed,  yet  so  far  as  I  have 
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been  able  to  ascertain,  no  proof 
exists  tliat  the  l^onian  postal 
Bystcm  was  ever  applied  to  the 
transmission  of  pnvate  letters. 
I'hc  probabilitiet  no  doubt  are, 
that  individuals  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  obvious  and  de- 
sirable mode  of  transmission  wlien- 
ever  opportuuities  were  atiurded 
them;  Imt  it  'would  seem  thit 
never  was  provision  made  by  the 
Government  to  supply  this  pfreat 
want — a  want  extensively  ft  lt.  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  number 
of  Roman  letten,  oopiee  of  which 
Lave  been  preflenrea  to  our  own 
times. 

My  researches,  liowovrr,  have 
been  far  too  slight  and  scanty  to 
iustify  me  in  the  eovdnnon  thftt, 
because  I  myself  have  found  no 
evidence  to  connect  the  postal  es- 
tablishments of  the  ancient  w«>rld 
with  the  transmission  of  private 
letters,  leimue^  industry,  ana  lemi- 
ing  would  be  thrown  «way  on  anch 
aninguiry;  and  T  must  confess  my 
astonishment  that  while  a  multi- 
tude of  topics,  certainly  of  leas 
moment,  and  $f  I  may  judge)  of 
much  inferior  interest,  occupy  a 
host  of  acute  intellects,  that  of 
which  1  am  taking  a  few  hasty 
glimpses  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  flo  email  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  of  each,  as  it  would 
appear,  for  so  short  a  time.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  tliat  even 
Germany  has  produced  a  single 
work  which  affects  to  furnish  more 
than  a  sketch  or  outline  of  postal 
history. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Tlcmian 
Empire,  we  may  search  the  chro- 
nicles of  Europe  for  ages  without 
disooreriog  any  trace  of  a  postal 
svstem,  even  for  dispatches  or  for 
the  conveyance  of  travellers.  The 
first  indication  <»f  a  letter  post  is 
stated  by  German  authors  to  have 
been  found  in  the  republic  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  about  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  adopted,  Jis  the  siinie  antlio- 
rities  Inlorm  us,  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who,  like  him  of  the 
Canterbut'jf  Tam^  made  war  on  the 
infidel  in  Lithuania  and  the  ad- 
jacent districts  eastward.  As  re- 
gards the  Hanse  Towns,  the  state- 


ment appears  to  me  to  bear  marks 

of  trn  St  worthiness ;  and  it  is  not 
uniikf-ly  that  a  postal  system,  ei>ta- 
blished  in  what  might  be  called 
their  neighbourhood,  would  be 
imitated  by  the  Knights  during 
their  long  tenns  of  absence  from 
their  homes.  The  ])robabilities  in 
favour  of  the  priority  claimed  for 
the  Hanse  Towns  seem  to  me  to 
arise  as  follows.  They  were  a 
federation  of  republics,  each  planted 
at  a  distance  from  the  others  ;  each 
therefore  exposed  to  dangers  whidi 
rendered  sure  and  speedy  interoom- 
munication  almost  a  necessity  «l 
their  existence.  But  the  Hanse 
Towns  were  also  commercial  cities, 
and  the  demand  for  au  interchange 
of  priTBte  letten  wonld.be  almoit 
equally  urgent  Onnridwinfe  then, 
that  the  merchants  were  the  nilers. 
nothin;,'  can  be  more  natural  thaii 
that  they  would  accommodate 
theoMMlTea  and  their  feUow-taden 
by  making  the  transmission  of 
letters  a  ]>ri>minent  feature  in  their 
postal  an  aTigemeuts,  in  addition  to 
the  conveyance  of  travellers  and 
of  public  dispatches.  Nor  would 
they  be  the  last  to  ol)serve  the 
fiscal  a»lvantages  derivable  from 
letter-postage,  whether  it  men^y 
diminished  the  cost  of  the  esta- 
blishment, or  became  so  large  as  to 
yield  a  balance  of  pn&L 

We  next  trace  a  line  of  ]K>sts  in 
the  Tyrol,  laid  down  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
naturally  desired  to  connect  Lom- 
bardy  with  his  Austrian  dominiona 
The  merit  of  this  project  is  given 
by  historians  to  the  Lombard 
j)rinces  oi  the  house  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis,  as  tliey  were  designated  after 
their  removal  to  Glermany.  Under 
the  Emi)eror  Charles  V.,  they 
established  a  line  from  Vienna  to 
Brussels,  thus  connecting'  the  Em- 
pire wilii  its  outlying  possessions 
in  Flanden.  These  were  bodi 
lines  of  letter  posts ;  and  alter  their 
institution,  the  a(fvantagcs  of  a 
post-office,  and  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering it,  could  be  no  secret 
throughout  Europe.  Tet  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  wU.,  1  have  found 
nothing  to  show  that  England  had 
taken  even  the  preliminary  step  of 
an  oiticial  estaulisliment  of  post- 
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horees  for  travelling  and  for  dis- 
natchea.  Letters  were  conveyed 
Bf  flpedal  mesaengen,  aometimes 

on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback  ; 
and  again  by  carriers,  wlio,  as  we 
learn  from  Shakspeare,  had  no 
relays,  the  same  horse  either  carry- 
ing its  pack  or  drawing  its  cait 
from  day  to  day.  Correspondence 
could  hardly  be  cx])cctod  to  flour- 
ish when  obstructed  by  so  manv 
impediments  to  safe  and  quick 
tnmsmission. 

If  the  historian  of  the  British 
Post-ofBce,  whenever  he  sliall  arise, 
should  desire  to  introduce  his 
narrative  by  showing  the  state 
of  things  prior  to  its  establish- 
mait,  he  will  be  embarrassed  in  his 
choice  of  facts  by  the  multitude 
which  will  press  themselves  upon 
his  attention,  each  clearly  illustrat- 
ing the  dimeolties  our  ancestors 
encountered  in  fhs  pnisnit  of  such 
knowledge  as  was  to  bo  sonirht 
through  correspondence.  But  1 
must  resist  the  attractions  of  the 
subject,  and  hnrrf  forwards.  How 
far  England  ivas  behind  some  other 
nations  in  vciy  important  social 
arrangements,  is  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  loiig  before  we 
had  a  post  for  inland  letters,  the 
foreign  merchants  resident  here 
enjoyed  a  stated  interchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  Continent. 
This  undertaking  had  its  origin 
durinc  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
or  pemaps  even  prior  to  its  com- 
mencement. In  that  of  James  T., 
on  complaint  by  the  Englisli  mer- 
chants that  the  foreign  postnuister 
delayed  their  letters,  the  king  took 
the  appdntment  into  his  own 
hands. 

Tt  might  be  fairly  presumed, 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence,  that  the  post-boy  who 
carried  corostehes,  or  aeeompanied 
the  traTeUer  during  a  stage  of 
his  journey  to  take  back  the  post 
horse,  would  be  induced  now 
and  then  to  carry  a  private  letter, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  years  a 
usage  profitable  to  all  parties  would 
pow  up,  which  would  engraft  a 
letter  post  (of  a  rnde  kind,  perhaps) 
on  a  system  which  the  law  intended 
only  for  dispatdies  and  for  twfdr 
isnir  Thehypo^esls  Jsconfinned 


by  histoiy,  and  the  practice  to 
iniich  I  nave  referred  eventually 
became  so  extensive  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  years  1635  and  1637  witnessed 
the  issue  by  Charles  I.  of  his 
famous  proclamations,  establishing 
our  Post-office  on  its  present  fonn^ 
dation,  and  directing  that  it  should 
extend  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  merit  of  this  enterprise  would 
seem  to  belong  tu  Thomas  Wither- 
ings,  who  mm  appointed  first  In- 
land Postmaster-General,  he  being 
already  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
foreiuMi  ])ost.  The  loss,  however, 
on  the  undertaking  was  for  those 
days  con8idenible»  amonntinff  to 
£}4O0  per  annum.  Tet  the  lines 
of  coniniuni'^ntion  were  but  few, 
and  the  dispatches  of  letters  f(d- 
lowed  each  other  at  long  intervals. 
Soon  afterwards  the  ever-memo- 
rable  conflicts  of  that  nnhappy 
rei.c^n  broke  out.  The  proclamations 
had  cLiimed  for  the  Crown  a  right 
of  monopoly,  it  will  create  no 
mprise  to  leam  that  this  preroga- 
tive was  questioned  by  Parliament, 
nor  tliat  when  tiie  Houses  became 
paramount  over  the  King,  they 
confirmed  the  mouopolv  (transfer- 
ring it,  however,  to  themselves), 
andf  that  they  closed  a  rival  post, 
office  which,  after  Parliament  had 
contested  the  Ivinjj's  right,  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  City  of 
London,  with  some  advantage  to 
the  public  from  the  eflfoet  of  com- 
petition. As  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  City 
(no  such  uneaual  cond)atants  in 
those  days  as  tney  would  be  in  our 
own)woaid  call  for  legal  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral,  liis  office  was  united  to 
that  of  Attorney-General,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Prideaux.  Of  this 
gentleman's  proceedings  not  reij 
much  is  known  ;  but  he  ebdmed, 
probably  with  justice,  the  merit  of 
navin.i!;  so  improved  and  expanded 
the  system  iis  to  make  it  not  only 
self-supporting,  bnt  even  to  yield 
a  proflt.  Taagnt  by  the  success  of 
the  City  enterprise,  he  lowered  tlie 
rates  of  postxige,  and  increased  the 
frequency  of  dispatches,  thus 
emofaig  that  be  not  only  appro* 
hflodedlrat  actsd  vtpoo  pm&plm 
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since  received  lip-homage,  ham 
too  often  been  disregardea  in  prac- 
tice, otlicial  men  preferring?  imme- 
diate pettv  gaiu  tu  large  prolilii  iu 
the  Bot  <U8tAnt  fatnra.  Tfanis,  in 
tlks  Milf  pari  of  tlie  Isik  century, 
a  request  having  been  made  from 
Warwick  that  the  London  letters 
should  be  sent  direct  to  that 
town  mttoad  of  throogh  OovaDtry, 
bjywbkii  Utter  route  much  time 
WIS  lost,  tlie  P()stinjistt'i->^-Ooneral 
lefosed  the  eonce.s.siitn  ;  and  their 
M80D,  given  probably  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  is  tbns  recorded: 
From  London  throo^  Oorsntry 
to  Warwick  is  more  than  eighty 
miles,  so  that  wo  can  charge  three 
pence  per  letter  going  that  way; 
whereas  we  can  only  charge  two 
panes  per  letter  if  they  went 
direct.'  But  they  add,  *  perhaps 
■we  may  get  more  letters  at  the 
cheaper  rate.'  It  is  possible  that 
the  dithculty  lay  not  with  the 
Poat-ofllce,  Imt  witii  tlieTvessuiy, 
as  we  find  that  tlia  sama  JVm^ 
masters-General  upon  another  oc- 
casion applied  for  antliority  to 
improve  the  circulation  and  lower 
the  rates  of  postage  in  a  particalar 
district,  staaa^,  *we  have  indeed 
found  by  experience  that  where  we 
have  made  tiie  corre-ixmdence 
more  easie  and  cheapu  tiic  number 
of  letters  has  been  thereby  nnidi 
iacieaaad,  and  therefore  do  believe 
such  a  settlement  may  be  attended 
with  a  like  etfect  in  those  parts.' 

Iu  spite  of  great  dehcicucies  iu  the 
aeme,  the  revenne  of  the  Post- 
offioe^  says  Lord  Macaulay,  was 
from  the  first  increasing.  In  the 
year  of  the  Tlostoration,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  strict  inquiry,  had  estimated 
the  net  receipt  to  be  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  At  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  TI.,  the  net 
receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  the  gross  receipt 
being  aboat  sereoty  thousand.  Bat 
these  proceeds,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, came  partly  from  the 
monopoly  of  post-horses  for  travel- 
lers, which  appears  at  this  date  .to 
haTebeeo  aeonsidefaUeaoafoeof 
profit.  The  monopoly  was  retained 

watil  'the  year  1779;  bat  aa  it 


atlaehad  only  tokoraea  for 

and  not  for  drawing  carriages,  its 
profits  gradually  dwindled.  About 
the  year  i^»83,  Robert  Murray,  an 
upholsterer  of  London,  set  up  a 
penny  post,  whidi  ddivefed  Isltsn 
and  parcels  moL  or  aii^  times  a  day 
in  the  busy  and  crowded  streets 
near  the  Mxclian^^'c,  and  four  times 
a  day  iu  the  outskirts  of  the 
eapitel,  the  Bo]ralFDBt-ofllee  hanai 
made  no  pratiaion  for  oorrespoft- 
dcii'T  1>('tv.-epn  one  part  of  T/mdon 
and  another.    Tiiis  undertakiii;,'  be 
assigned  to  William  Dockwra;  but 
as  soon  as  it  became  eieartlui*  the 
specidation  would  be  lacrative,  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  w  hom  the  wJioIe 
net  revenue  of  the  Post-ottice  had 
been  settled  by  his  brother,  cum- 
phiiued  of  the  penny-post  as  m 
mfiaotion  of  his  monopoly,  and 
courts  of  law  decide<^l  in  his  favour. 
Murray's  invention,  wliich  had  not 
been  established  without  a  large 
outlay,  was  thus  wrested  froa 
Dockwra,  and  its  profits  went  to 
swell  the  income  of  the  Dake.  Bat 
tlie  fusion  of  tlie  two  systems  was 
ini})erfect,  the  letter-carriers  be- 
longing to  each  being  still  coutined 
to  tiieir  fonaer  duttes.  This  diti- 
flkm  of  labour,  which  had  been 
unavoidable  while  the  two  esta- 
blishments were  sejtarate.  became 
after  their  union  absurd.  Two 
letter  earriers,  one  of  eadi  fllsfl» 
would  often  be  found  in  the  mm 
street,  and  not  seldom  would  meet 
at  the  sMiiu;  door  ;  whereas  if  one 
had  hauiicd  over  his  lettera  to  the 
other,  and  had  then  retired,  the 
work  might  have  been  performed 
just  as  well.    Or  if  the  walk  had 
l)een  divided  between  tin-  two,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  would 
have  received  an  adequate  retaim 
to  the  double  »lary  in  the  aooela> 
rated  delivery  of  their  letters, 
which  in  those  days  and  f  »r  a  cen- 
tuiy  onwards  was  a  duty  I>e^ 
formed  with  tardiness  and  great 
imoertaiDty  as  to  tha  particular 
hour.   The  rule  was,  not  to  begin 
the  distribution  until  every  p"st 
had  arrived,  an  event  which,  owuij 
to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  Ma 
to  otiier  hmdianoes,  frsi|aenl 
beij  of  the  mails  being  among  the 
WBS  anlQact  to  ooDrtart 
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wiatioB.  It  would  hardly  ebtam 
belief  but  for  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact,  that  the  wa.ste  of  labour  just 
pointed  out»  which  to  the  pui»lic 
was  a  waste  of  money  constantly 
increasing,  survived  to  the  ymt 
1854.  So  dear  from  long  aiiBocm- 
tion  had  this  absurdity  become  to 
men  in  <iffice,  that  aHhough  it  wjis 
attacked  in  the  Kepoit  of  Counnis- 
siouers  of  Inquiry  as  early  as  1839, 
and  although  its  abolition  was  an 
oljject  of  earnest  desire  with  the 
author  of  Penny  Postage,  wlio  in- 
cludeil  the  change  in  his  project 
when  he  submitted  it  to  the  nation 
mad  to  FSulkment,  yet  it  was  not 
until  fourteen  years  af  ter  ha  entered 
upon  tlic  administration  of  tlie 
Post-oflice  tiiat  he  was  able  to 
overcome  the  impediments  which 
Iba  usage  of  nearly  two  ceatatiss 
liad  aoettBMibtsd  in  the  way  of  tins 
obvious  improvement :  so  all  but 
nnoxtiiii,niishable  is  tlie  vitality  of 
abuses  wiiiuh  have  the  good  for- 
t«aa  allte  to  be  aetf^^ivlattitk  or  to 
bft  clearly  demonstrated  t 

Reluctantly  passing  ovcr  ovonts 
of  interest,  1  pause  for  a  inonient  at 
the  year  1720.  Up  to  this  date  the 
lines  of  postal  communicatloii  had 
been  radial  fix>m  each  metropolia 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  number 
of  cross  posts  beuig  inconsider- 
able, liut  in  that  year  the  weil- 
Imown  Balph  Allen,  then  at  the 
iMnd  d  the  Bath  Post-office,  made 
A  contract  with  the  Government  to 
establish  a  cross  post  between  tlie 
City  of  Exeter  anil  that  of  Chester 
by  way  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
WbifMSter :  thus  connecting  the 
West  of  England  with  the  mail 
route  to  Ireland,  r.nd  giving  postal 
intercommunication  with  many 
towns  of  importance.  His  terms 
were  to  bear  himself  all  the  cost 
ci  the  service,  to  pay  a  fixed  rent, 
and  to  retain  the  surplus.  This 
contract  was  renewed  and  extcii<lL<  I 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  include 
otbvfamDdiflaof  road,  and  ittemdp 
nated  on^  with  his  death  in  1764. 
According  to  ^Ir.  Palmer  (a  great 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Post- 
office),  who  professes  to  speak 
from  a  nanrntiTe  In  bis  possession, 
WBfeten  by  Mr.  Allen  himself,  the 
aflt  profits  of  this,  eontmct  to  its 


Iwlder  amounted  to  ;£i  2,000  a  year, 
or  in  the  total  to  rather  more  than 
half  a  million  sterling  !  What  in- 
ventive powers  were  displayed  by 
the  contractor,  or  what  were  the 
impro?«ments  introduced  by  him 
into  the  management  of  cross  posts, 
I  have  not  been  .^ble  to  learn.  But 
however  great  his  merits,  they  can 
hardly  have  been  superior  to  his 
ood  fortune,  which  was  not  con- 
ned to  his  peeaniary  gains.  He 
is  i)erhap8  yet  more  enviable  in 
having  accomplished  his  objects 
without  controversy.  Entering  the 
Post-office  by  the  wicket-gate,  and 
not  by  leaping  over  the  wall,  he 
excited  no  je  alousy  among  the 
powerful  body  of  officers  attiiched 
to  the  department,  V)ut,  on  the  con- 
trarj^,  had  all  the  advantage  of  their 
^tprU  de  corps.  It  is  noseeret  thgb 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  expeEh 
enced  officers  will  rarely  fail  in  ro- 
nioviiif(  every  obstacle  incident  to 
carrying  a  new  measure  into 
pracmce,  if  that  measure  be  sound 
m  principle:  or  that  hostili^, 
whether  openly  manifested  or  con- 
cealed under  the  guise  of  good-will 
brought  to  a  stand  by  insuperable 
difficulties,  may  ensure  deifeat  to 
the  same  enterprise.  Farther,  it 
will  l)c  ol)vi')ns  to  such  as  are  ti/iy 
quainted  witli  the  biogra]iliy  of 
tliis  good  man— the  A 11  worth  v  of 
Tcm  Jonei — that  even  greater  hap- 
piness than  his  exemption  from  the 
bittemess  of  controversy  must  have 
flowed   from    the  large-hearted 

generosity  with  which  he  diflfused 
is  wealth.  He  won  the  firiendshin 
of  Chatham.  Pope^Warburton^and 
Fielding  were  his  compamons. 
deriving  benefit  from  his  purse  ana 
his  exertions  in  their  behalf.  To 
Fielding  indeed,  and  to  his  family, 
left  improvided  for  at  his  death, 
Allen  was  a  munificent  b^efactor. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  instance  of 
luirlouded  good  fortune  in  the 
career  of  x^ostal  reformers,  because 
it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  ths 
history  of  the  Post-ofBce  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  day. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Allen  appears  John  Palmer.  Like 
Frideaax  and  Hnm:f»  Falmor  was 
a  stranger  to  the  institotiim  wliidi 
hs  sq^usd  to  improTt.  He  vas 
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tJie  pruprietor  and  luunaKer  of  the 
IbentresofBristol  and  Bath.  Strode 
with  the  intolerable  hIoi^ticss  and 
the  countless  other  defects  in  the 
traiisniission  of  letters,  and  aware 
that  8ta^'e-€oache8  and  other  vehi- 
cles for  the  ecnmytoee  of  passeii- 
gere  far  outstripped  the  post-boys 
travelling  on  Iiursoback,  tlie  mode 
in  Avhioh  the  inland  service  was 
then  chiefly  conducted,  he  devised, 
ivith  mat  aldU,«nd  with  atiM»roii^ 
Imomdge  ol  lus  8iili|i«et,  %  variety 
of  comprehensive  measures  for 
raising  ]H)stal  communication  to  as 
hi^h  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  the 
«i^edi«nt8  then  at  eomxnaod  pei^ 
initted.  His  main  object  seems  to 
hare  been  to  extract  the  larf^est  pos- 
mhle  amount  of  revenue  wliich  cor- 
respondence could  bemadeto  vield; 
but  he  was  thoroughly  embnad  with 
-ttM  eoniriotioii  that  the  msans  to 
BDch  an  end  were  to  perfect  the 
service  in  every  one  of  its  branclu  s, 
thereliy  furnishing  to  the  i)ublic  an 
article  f>o  good  that  a  high  price  for 
H  ahonld  oe  cheerfully  paid.  The 
mostobvious  featureinhis  plans  was 
the  .«ri!>!vtitiiti<ni  of  mail  coaches  for 
boy.s  on  horseback  or  for  mail  cart's, 
l^t  it  were  to  wrong  his  memory 
to  fbond  his  reputation  on  that 
one  change.  Many  improvements 
which  cannot  be  described  without 
tedious  explanations,  and  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  which  would 
imply  a  knowledge  of  details  cer- 
teiRly  not  possessed  by  myself 
and  probably  by  very  few  of  my 
readers,  cost  him,  I  dare  to  say, 
more  labour  of  thought  and  re- 
sesrch  than  the  one  b j  which  he  is 
known  to  posterity. 

No  sooner  did  he  reveal  his  plans 
than  the  Post-oflice  declared  war. 
I  have  read  the  story  of  his  con- 
flict, so  far  as  it  has  been  reooided, 
wittt  mingled  feelings  of  disgust 
waA  amusement.  Every  artificial 
regnlation  of  the  service  was  niis- 
i^en  by  Palmer's  opponents  for  a 
law  of  nature,  and  reasoning  upon 
tinsfonndatioDyth^quickly  proved 
ia  their  own  entire  satisfaction  that 
the  scheme  was  impracticable — 
indeed,  most  fortunately  so,  since 
both  the  revenue  and  the  interests 
of  eomineroe  were  thus  protected 
fnmifeterdflstnMtioD  al  tnis  hands 


of  ignorant  strangers,  whom  the 
Chinese  would,  in  a  similar  spirit  to 

their  own,  call  outside  barbarians! 
Fortunately  Palmer  had  to  do  with 
a  Minister  who  inherited  from  his 
fatheracoutemptforim])os8ibilitieSk 
When  stretdied  upon  his  bed  in  the 
agony  of  gout,  it  was  reported  to 
Chatham  that  one  of  his  official 
subordinates  jirunouuced  an  order 
impossible  of  execution.  '  Tell  him, 
said  he,  rising  up,  and  marehiiig 
across  the  room  on  his  swollen 
feet,  his  face  streaming  with  per- 
spiration from  the  excruciating 
ctlbrt, '  tell  him  it  is  the  order  of  a 
man  wlio  tnads  upon  impo«i- 
biUtiesr 

Pitt,  the  son,  adopted  the  new 
plans,  and  Mr.  Palmer  w;is  em- 
ployed to  carrvthcm  into  execution, 
with  great  liUK>ur,withsaahsolall 
devotion  of  time  and  health  to  the 
service,  Palmer  overcame  innume- 
rable obstructions  to  his  acouire- 
meut  of  the  minute  knowledge 
essential  to  the  framing  of  arrange- 
ments  which  should  worksmootUy 
in  the  hands  of  unwilling  agents, 
and  in  1^84  t lie  first  mail  coach 
perforniea  its  jouniey  from  I^ndon 
to  Bristol  But  his  opponents  were 
far  from  subdued.  They  bided 
their  time;  and  two  yean  after- 
wards, when  his  ]dans  were  yot 
only  in  partial  operation,  the  sca.sun 
at  whicli  the  chances  of  attack  on 
a  new  project  stand  at  their 
fia^^^^Tff^  Palmer  had  to  enooai* 
ter  another  stnigjEjle,  and  was  de- 
feated. JStill  the  Minister,  although 
he  gave  up  the  inventor,  retained 
the  InrfeniioB.  ijid  hm  let  m 
admit  that  Palmer  had  not  been 
proof  against  the  temptition  to 
carry  his  objects  by  indirect  niejuis. 
whereby  he  weakened  the  hands  of 
his  great  protector.  Thne  does  not 
permit  me  to  tell  the  story  of 
Palmer's  fall.  It  had  been  ajo'eed 
that  he  w^as  to  have  £ir^oo  a  year 
for  his  personal  services,  and  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  upon  all  exoan 
of  revenue  bevond  a  fixed  sua. 
When  ejected  from  the  Post-oflSce, 
not  only  did  his  salarj'  temiinate. 
but  instead  of  his  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
a  Hfs  annuitor  of  ^£3000.  This 
amoat^  idiid«  if  measmed  faf 
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later  scales  of  reward,  may  apjieur 
a  large  concession,  was,  even  at 
thBl  my  date,  below  tbo  proMeds 
of  kio  |>Br<ea1age,wfail6tfae  rapidly 

advancing  revenue  soon  made  the 
ditierence  far  wider.  He  never 
ceased  toprotest  a^nst  this  treat- 
mnt  His  son,  Genefal  Fidmer, 
vgod  his  claims  from  time  to  tin  le 
iipon  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  the  year  1813,  five  years  prior  to 
his  father's  death,  succeeded  in 
oblsining  bv  way  of  compromise  a 
ipnnt  for  X^o^ooa  What  deduc- 
tions from  that  sum  ought  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  tliin 
conflict,  so  often  renewed,  I  know 
Mt ;  bot  my  experience  as  counsel 
for  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  the 
Baron  de  Bode  leads  me  to  iho 
conclusion  that  the  balance  in 
Palmer  s  favour  c(»uld  not  be  large  ; 
and  that  the  best  feature  in  the 
GsBenl*8  victory  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary Terdict  that  liia  father's 
claim  was  just,  and  that  tlie  all- 
powerful  authi  trit  ies  arniyed  against 
nim  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

That  the  dismissal  <rf  Fdmn 
should  not  have  been  followed  by 
the  abandonment  of  his  plans,  ro 
far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
operation,  was  fortunate  for  the 
soratiT|  and  most  to  some  extent 
hsn^  aUMod  the  mortification  of 
their  author.  while  the  in- 

crease of  the  revenue,  and  the  ob- 
vious benefits  to  coniuierce  and  to 
all  otilier  interests  promoted  by 
•orWBpondence,  secured  tiie  vigilant 
supervision  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchequer,  yet  the  loss  of  the 
original  thinker  to  whom  the  im- 

EDvements  owed  their  birth  must 
ve  wrought  most  injuriously  on 
the  affairs  of  the  department.  And 
altlioii^h  it  could  not  <lestroy  what 
Palmer  had  accomplished,  yet  in 
all  probability  it  deprived  the 
nation  of  mneh  that  sndi  a  man 
would  have  achieved  if  he  had 
been  maintained  in  his  position ; 
still  more,  if  he  had  been  left  to 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  talent 
and  energy. 

To  what  foster-parents  the  yoong 
system  was  consigned  on  the  loss 
of  its  father,  may  be  gathered  from 
certain  criticisms  protfered  by  the 

geoHsBMA  of  the  Post-offiee  on 


Palmer's  pro])osals,  after  they  had 
had  some  brief  and  partial  trial 
Mr.  Draper  olijeets  to  mailnxMclMa 
as  running  too  £ut  He  de- 
clares that  the  ])ost  cannot  travel 
with  the  expedition  of  chaises  and 
diligences,  on  account  of  the  busi- 
ness aeemng  to  be  done  at  the 
office  in  each  town  through  which 
it  passes  the  fearful  velocity  which 
Mr.  Draper  <lcj)rcfate8  rising  pos- 
sibly to  six^  or  in  some  cases  even 
to  seven  miles  an  honr  I  Bo  it  vs- 
membered,  howovor,  that  prior  to 
Mr.  Palmer  s  innovations^  the  ave- 
ra,2:e  rate  of  the  mail  (inclu(lin,i; 
stoppages)  was  only  three  miles  and 
a  half  per  hour :  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  office,  left  notbiitf 
to  be  desired !  In  truth,  speed 
appears  to  have  been  looked  upon 
with  great  suspicion.  Palmer  had 
maintained  that  the  post  should 
ontstrip  all  other  conveyances ;  but 
the  luaicious  Mr.  Hodgson  says : — 
'  I  do  not  see  why  the  post  mould 
be  the  swiftest  conveyance.  Per- 
sonal conveyances,  I  apprehend, 
should  be  mnch  more,  and  partion- 
larly  with  people  travemng  on 
business.'  Palmer,  with  his  specu- 
lative notions,  had  objected  to 
robberies  of  the  mail,  then,  to  be 
rare,  very  nnmerons  and  expensivo^ 
not  only  to  the  plundered  corre- 
spondents, but  to  the  de])artment, 
a  sin^^de  prosecution  having?  cost 
i>4ooo.  He  suggests  the  employ- 
ment of  a  gnaraT  Prsotieal  Imow- 
ledge,  however,  speaking  by  the 
lips  of  the  otticers,  scouts  the  pro- 
posal of  a  guard,  who  '  would  have 
to  be  waited  for  at  every  alehouse 
Im  should  pass  by,*  and  su^ests,  as 
the  only  expedient  for  mitigstuig 
an  evil  wlucli  coidd  not  be  over- 
come, that  correspondents  should 
cut  bills  of  exchange  and  bank- 
notes in  two,  and  send  each  half 
by  a  different  post,  adding  that 
*  there  are  no  other  means  of  pre- 
venting robbery  with  effect,  as  the 
strongest  cart  that  could  be  made, 
lined  and  bound  with  iron,  haa 
bera  quickly  broken  open  \tf  a 
fobber  further  as  an  admonition 
against  futile  attempts  at  safety, 
we  are  solemnly  warned  that  when 
desperate  fellows  have  once  deter- 
nimd  upon  a  mail  jobbery,  tbe 
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coTiseqiirncc  of  rosistniiro  will  ))€ 
murder  1  Tliu^,  the  taitlitul  utiicers 
Mftkl  a  ttond  in  united  front  agidnit 
the  scheme,  whirh  tht-y 


ms  *  chimerical which  they  predict 
'will  fling  the  commercial  corre- 
spondence of  the  country  into  the 
Utmost  coofnsion,'  and  'will/  they 
■ft  III, '  juRtty  raise  sueh  a  elamov 
as  the  Postmaster-GeiMnl  will  BOfc 
be  able  to  appease !' 

(hi  the  other  hand,  wc  are  kindly 
solaced  with  the  assaraBce  that  *  the 
sowstMH  watdi  iHtisb  bm  bcMi 
kept  on  the  inmrorement  of  the 
Post-offirc,  in  :ill  situations  and 
under  all  circumstances,  has  made 
it  now  iilmutit  as  perfect  as  can  be 
withoot  exhaastiBg  the  nini— 
arisin;?  thcpefrom.*  The  acmS  ti 
porfc"  tion  havini?  been  thus  labo- 
riously reached,  no  wonder  a 
thoughtless  proposal  by  Mr.  Fahuer, 
to  rsMife  sm  eoniidsr  tfe  snggeik 
tiOM  cl  commercial  mm  as  to  the 
manajrcTuent  of  the  po^ts  in  their 
re.sjH'ctive  neighb<'nrhoo<ls,  should 
have  been  rejected  witii  sconi.  '  It 
it  not  probable/  ssfs  Mr.  Hodgson, 
'that  any  set  of  gwtknieQ,  mer^ 
chants  or  out  riders,  can  instract 
officers  brouu'lit  uj)  in  the  basiness 
of  the  i'ost-othce.  And  it  is  parti- 
wkilir  to  bs  hoped,  if  not  pie- 
fmnea,  that  the  siureyojfs  Bsed  mo 
such  information.' 

1  grieve  that  its  leni^li  compels 
me  to  omit  all  but  the  tirst  words 
of  a  wonderful  piece  of  argumen- 
tation by  theflsneiageBioiis  petson. 
Probably,  however, from  my  sample 
myrea<  lci-H  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  bulk.  '  Ihit 
suppose,' he  says,  *  an  impossibility, 
that  the  Bath  mail  OQVld  be 
hviMi^  to  London  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  honrs!' — the  distance  by 
which  Bath  and  Ii<.>ndon  are  sepa 
rated  being  just  one  hundred  and 
elghtttilssl  These hoanr sages, it 
is  evident,were  persuaded  that  they 
had  drunk  from  the  fountain-head 
of  official  knowledge, 

Till  old  cx]>erienoe  did  attain 

To  something  like  ])ru]>hetlck  strain. 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  ermf 
prophecy  was  signally  fal.Mified. 
Among  '  the  ilk  that  tiesh  is  heir 


bear  with  equanimity  than  that 
endured  by  an  inventor  in  behold- 
ing his  thming  offipring  snatohsi 
frna  his  tutelage  mod  giyenofg 

to  narrow  minded  opponents,  who 
gladly  tortn.  rit  it,  and  who,  even 
if  they  wished  it  well,  would  be 
Utterly  incoaipeteBt  to  carry  ttoir 
goodinlsnltonstotoeAet  Onlto 
contrary,  they  would  end  niK  r  it< 
life  by  experiments  be_nm  wirti  ait 
forecast  and  conducted  without 
caution.    Though  not  to  be  stig- 


to^'thMW 


mercies  of  snrh  are  cruel,  and 
would  remind  the  thon^rhtful  spec- 
tator how  the  Brolnlin^'na-rian 
monkey  liandled  poor  (iuliiver, 
when,aMBlakiiig  him  te  njsiM 
eae  of  tto  owti  spBiisi,  it  seisM 

and  carried  him  «»nt  upon  a  rf>of 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground, 
set  hiiu  ou  tiic  perilous  ridge,  aud 
in  all  kindness  eranuoed  fans  with 
repulsive  snd  odious  morsebt 

Palmer  found  the  net  anntia! 
revenue  of  the  Fost-ottice  about 
i)i5o,ooa  ^y  the  year  1814,  iu  the 
tes  of  u  ^hfnmil  tnil^il  had 
liNn  tsnfold,  BMuety,  to  ^1,900,000^ 
an  augmentation  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  the  L'rejiter  sjieed  and 
punctuality  .secured  by  his  improve- 
menkSy  though  aided  nnquestMSh 
nbljrlqrtbe  national  advancemeiit 
in  population  and  wealth.  But 
theticeforward,  until  the  epoch  of 
penny  p^ostage,  the  impulse  given 
to  the  increase  of  letters  by  tto 
causes  pointed  out,  and  indeed  Iv 
all  others,  especially  by  Macadams 
admirable  invcntinti  for  Ix'ttering 
our  roads,  which  enabletl  the  mails 
to  attain  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hoar 
inelndinf  Stoppages,  proves  to  hiW 
become  all  (mt  exhausted.  For 
twenty  years  the  nu)nl>er  of  letters 
pacing  thn>ush  the  rost-oftice 
remained  well  nii^h  stationary, 
amidst  tlbe  n^id  noielcipinsnl  m 
oat  ■Miinfnstiifss  and  oitr  eon- 
merce,  the  concentration  of  the 
national  mind  on  the  art^  of 
peace,  the  cooaequent  expansion  uf 
oorrespondenee,  and  tito  iniMnns- 
rable  faciliti^  for  ito  distribution 
whicli  had  been  thus  created,  and 
}»ad  been  necessarily  disidayi-d 
before  the  slumberous  e^es  uf  the 
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cessors  of  the  j'linfatit  dynasty 
wliose  vis  ineriiui  i'aluicr  had  found 
mtt  not  to  be  ovMROome. 

Aa  postboys  on  honebsdic  had 
been  superseded  by  the  more  rapid 
mail-coach,  whicli  had  .surpassed 
tkti  mean^  ul'  transit  lurnished  by 
tiMfltmuiliisof  opencompetitioB|80 
m  its  turn  emulation  onoemoce  gra- 
dually i  inproved  stage-coaches,  until 
the  Government  mail  again  lacrged 
behind.  lu  this  state  of  thiu^ 
penal  lam  wece  set  at  defieaoe^  end 
tiie  iHinibor  of  ccuitcabnnd  lettnn 
became  enormous.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  agents  of  the  Post-oil  ice 
oiade  a  seizure  of  eleveu  hundred 
aiidi  letters,  whieb  tJievibmid  in  » 
angle  bag  in  the  wacehoose  of  cer- 
tain eminent  London  carriers.  The 
head  of  the  finn  hastened  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  highest 
authority  in  St  Martin's-le-Graud, 
aud  prolfiMred  instant  pejrinent  of 
4900  by  wa^r  of  composition  for 
the  penalties  incurred,  accompany- 
ing Ills  offer  with  a  stipulation  that 
the  letters,  being  thus  redeemed, 
should  be  despi^ched  through  the 
Post-office  that  night.  He  avo  red, 
no  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  delay 
of  80  much  corrc.-iptiiidence  might 
co^ose  both  senders  and  receiverB 


to  gre«it  inconvenience,  loss,  and 
possibly  to  ruin.  The  terms  were 
accepted. 

So  lijgorous  was  the  system  of 
repression,  that  it  extended  to  cases 
in  which  the  object  of  sending  a 
piurticular  letter  could  not  be  at- 
tained tbrongb  the  mediamof  tilt 
Post-offioe.   A  merchant  at  Hull 
liad  an  auxiliary  establishment  at 
Goole.    In  one  instance  his  clerk 
stationed  there  found  it  requisite 
to  oommnnK^te  with  his  employer 
moie  promptly  tlian  was  possible 
by  course  « »t  post,  in  order  to  enable 
the  latter  to  send  (Uit  advices  to 
Hamburgh  by  a  vessel  then  about 
to  flail.    He  wrote  by  a  carrier. 
The  contraband  letter  wie  seined. 
The  principal  did  not  protect  his 
agent,  and  the  man  was  thrown 
into  prison,  tor   an  amount  of 
penalty  far  beyond  his  means  to 
dischazgiL  After  he  had  lain  thene 
aoM  months,  his  friends  applied 
to  me,  as  Member  for  Hull,  to 
intercede    with    the  authorities, 
which  I  did,  but  found  them  in- 
exorable. TheOeninsof  theFofl^ 
ofiKoe  turned  eyes  of  stone  upon 
me,  like  those  with  which  Dido 
met  the  faithieaa  i£neas  in  the 
shades  >— 


Ilia  80I0  fixos  oeuloe  arena  tenebat : 
JSm  nagis  iootplo  Tvltaai  MraiOM  moreliir, 
Qaan  il  Ava  dkx  oat  sisl  ^ 


But  in  spite  of  harsh  laws  harshly 
executed^  of  a  stmitened  service, 
snd  of  exorbitant  rates,  the  Post- 
oflScc  still  remaiTiod  a  popular  and 
respcctt  d  institution.  1  remember 
once  when  insisting,  in  conversation 
vithLotd  Abinger,  the  Chief  Banw, 
on  the  necessity  for  postal  ralbaii, 
he  answered,  '  I  always  bear  in 
mind  the  opinion  which  the  Duke 
of  WeUim^ton  holds,  and  that  is, 
Oat  the  English  Post^ce  is  the 
onlv  one  in  Eorope  which  can  be 
said  to  do  its  work  and  Lord 
Abinger  intimated  that  so  long  as 
ic  hure  that  character,  we  must 
pause  before  we  ventend  vsgtm, 
changes. 

At  lenjjth,  however,  the  office 
discovered  that  it  had  traded  too 
long  on  its  reputation.  Murmurs 
vere  heard  among  the  people,  nnd 


in  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  then 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Qreanock, 
who  frequently  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  preposterous 
rates  of  our  postage.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  he  called  attention 
mucn  more  frequently  than  he 
gained  it.  Still,  the  desire  for 
change  grew  with  a  steady  growth. 
Tn  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Rowland 
liili,  then  iiiliug  the  position  of 
Secietary  to  the  Oonmuflaioners  te 
managing  the  aibis  of  South 
Australia,  a  person  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  family  and 
lus  friends,  put  for  tlx  a  scheme  of 
postal  reform,  whidi,  being  named 
after  its  most  striking  featoie^  is 
called  Penny  Postage.  He  proposed 
the  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  tor  all 
letters  under  half  an  ounce,  to 
iriiateverpartof  thnUniMKjM^ 
don  theiif  ™^K*  be  MniedL  fil* 
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tberto,  if  a  letter  consisted  of  two 
pieces  of  paper,  however  small,  it 
was  dMurged  doable  postage,  that 
is  to  sav,  if  it  went  to  Edmonrgh 
it  wouhl  cost  2!f.  3'/.,  the  rate  for  a 
single  letter  bein;,'  is.  Treble 
lettera  paid  treble  pusUige  ^  quad- 
raifi^  Ifltlen  and  all  other  miiltiirfes 
paid  according  to  yn&^t,  but  on  a 
scale  still  increasing  m  proportion 
to  distance.  Taking  ail  matters 
into  account,  he  struck  au  average, 
wiiaiicft  it  appeared  that  by  his 
ptaa  the  pnoiie  might  command 
for  one  penny  as  much  postal  ser- 
vice as  coll  Id  be  had  on  the  then 
eatablinhed  rates  fur  uinepeuce. 

A  proposal loriomt  a  rednetion, 
ahonld  It  eaeape  the  peril  of  con- 
temptuous disregard  ny  reason  of 
its  apparent  extravagance,  stood  a 
chance  of  being  eagerly  embraced 
by  Bttoh  daaaea  of  the  eommtmity 
aa,  not  being  leapoiisible  fot  the 
revenue,  would  naturally  confine 
their  contemplation  t(»  the  relief  to 
be  derived  from  a  very  low  taritf ; 
niiile  finanders  were  likely  to  look 
upon  such  n  prciJeet  aa  aelf^n- 
demned  by  a  reckless  contempt  of 
eonaequences.  And  so  it  proved. 
The  people  at  large^  the  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  cLasses,  the 
cle^gyj  who  witnessed  every  day 
the  privations  endured  by  the  poor 
for  want  of  a  post-otKce  within 
their  means  to  use — all  united  in 
loud  and  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Legialatare  to  confer  upon  them 
the  boon  whidL  had  been  held  up 
before  their  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heads  of  b(^th  the  great 
parties  in  the  State  were  impressed 
with  the  ilaeal  dangers  el  the  pro- 
posed experiment;  many  believing 
that  the  project  involved  not  merely 
an  extinguishment  of  all  revenue 
from  letters,  but,  iu  addition,  a 
ninoiia  aabeidy  to  define  the  ex- 
penses of  the  service.  Kot  that 
Mr.  Hill  had  left  liis  plan  unsup- 


ported by  allegations  of  fact,  and 
bv  argumenta  which,  in  the  event 
or  the  fiMsfia  being  stutained  in 
ptoai,  ahowed  that  the  attractive 
results  promised  might  be  achieved 
without  any  ultimate  diminution 
of  the  net  revenue  to  a  more  serious 
taUsA  than  some  three  hundred 
tiMNuand  poipdii 


For  a  long  series  of  years  prior 
to  1837,  the  state  of  theTost-ofige 
had  been  a  fiivonrite  subject  of  ia- 
quirv  both  by  Royal  Commissioners 
and  by  Parliamentar>'  ComTnittees, 
although  the  only  very  conspicuous 
product  of  these  investigations  was 
a  formidable  pile  of  Bhie-books. 
To  Mr.  Hill,  nowerer,  who  had 
never  enterea  a  post-office  in  his 
life,  these  hooks  were  a  mine  of 
knowledge,  requiring,  to  be  sure, 
^rery  labonoas  digging,  but  whick, 
nevertheless,  recompensed  Um  with 
invaluable  information  upon  the 
working  of  the  system  as  th* n  in 
action ;  and  his  acquaintance  wiili 
postal  alhhvthneobtahied,  enibM 
nim  to  frair.i'  a  set  of  queries,  to 
some  of  wliich.  throuLdi  tlv  intor- 
vention  of  friends  who  had  in- 
fluence at  St.  Martin  8-le-Graud,  he 
aodoeeded  in  procnring  answem 

But  tiieae  were  neither  al  >  nKimk 
nor  accurate.  For  instance,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  ascertain, 
within  certain  limits,  the  number 
of  chargeable  letters  passing  th  n^ugh 
tlie  British  post-offices  in  each  year. 
No  satisfactory  information  on  this 
liead  was  the  Post-office  able  to 
afford.  Upon  the  best  data  within 
his  rt'ach  lie  computed  the  annual 
miniber  at  abont  eighty-eight  and 
a  half  millions;  but  after  some 
time,  having  to  a  certain  extrnt 
been  able  to  c(irrect  his  (ht(,t,  he 
revised  his  estimate,  which  he 
finaUv  settled  at  Mfrenty-nine  and 
a  half  millions.  Meantime,  an 
estimate  was  attempted  bv  the 
office,  which  was  announced  by  the 
Postmastcr-Gcucral  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  nnke  the  tme  nnmber  not 
more  than  Ibrty-two  or  forty-tbres 
millions — a  computation  prepos- 
terous on  the  face  of  it,  l)erau>o, 
as  the  gross  amount  of  postage  wa^ 
at  that  time  ^£2,340,000,  it  woaM 
have  followed  that  tiie  average 
rate  of  each  letter  must  anionnt  to 
1^,  r|(/.,  Avhich  every  one  knew 
from  his  own  experieuce  to  be  ub- 
viously  extravagant 

Towaicki  the  cloaa  of  A%  m» 
year,  1837,  the  Houae  of  Common^ 
appointed  the  Committee  to  which 
I  have  referred,  to  investigate  Mr. 
Hill's  plaa  In  the  coiurae  of  tbe 
inqpiiiyyirtiiehwaspiiniMdthiongB- 
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^  out  the  session  of  183S,  the  gentle- 
Ben  of  the  Poal^iffioe  sabmitted  an 

•  amended  estimate  of  the  nnmber 
of  letters,  which  brought  it  up  to 
fifty-eight  millions.  Tliose  figures 
being  sifted  were  soou  :>hown  to  be 
filheious,  and  the  office  again 

I     amended  its  lefcnru.  augmenliiig 

j  the  amount  to  nearly  sixty-seven 
millious,  and  finally  advancing  it 
to  seventy  millions.  But  the  Com- 
mittee, after  a  most  laborious  and 
searching  scrutinv,  conducted  with 
nntiring  zeal  and  witli  a  decree  of 
ability  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  number  was 

I  "ieveiity-seyen  ndllioiis  end  e  helf. 
Eventoally  it  was  admitted  by  the 
Post-office  itself  to  amount  to 
seveiity-^ix  millions,  which  number 
was  iiually  adopted. 

As  the  leheme  of  penny  postage 
was  based  on  the  undenMUnding 
that  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  not  exceed  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  a 
lolenbly  aeoonte  oompBtatkm  of 
the  real  number  of  lett^i-s  wjus  one 

I  of  the  data  indispensable  to  tlie 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  correspondence  required 
to  fulfil  IliaA  eondition ;  it  oeing 
i^elf  evident  thet  if  the  Post-office 
had  li(  II  correct  in  its  estimate 
of  forty -three  millions,  the  ex- 
pected multiplicatiiou  must  be 
very  much  larger  than  if  the  then 

!     existing  number,  ae  was  now  eon- 

I  ceded,  amounted  to  seventy-eiz 
millions.  Indeed,  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  contended  that  a 
tvelvcfold  increase  would  be  re- 
quired, while  Mr.  Hill  ealenlated 
that  a  fivefold  increase  would 
suftice.  The  long- vexed  question 
as  to  the  then  existing  number 
of  letters  having  bctu  set  at  rest, 
his  next  step  wee  to  enable  tiie 
Committee  to  form  a  judgment  ea 

I  near  to  the  truth  a.s  the  nature 
ot  the  subject  pernutted,  regarding 
the  probability  that  his  estiuiate 
of  a  finlbld  increase  would  be 
realized. 

He  began  by  adducing  evidence 
to  prove  the  vast  multitude  of  con- 
j      iraUmd  letters    daily  conveyed, 
I     winch,  ;f  postage  were  zedneedto 
apenny,  there  would  be  no  longer 
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any  temptation  to  transmit  through 
a  iiirfepuMoQa  inedinm. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  number  of  c(^ntraband  letters,, 
great  as  it  was,  must  sink  into  insig- 
nilicauce  when  compared  with  that 
which  the  high  tariffpnifentedliatt 
beinf;  written  at  aU.  Tlua,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  witnesses 
d  rawn  from  various  ranks  and  orders 
of  the  community,  was  a  pro- 
digious mass,  and  the  soundness  of 
the  opinion  has  been  anqplif  fwified 
by  experience. 

It  IS  believed  that  on  the  insti- 
tution of  penny  postage,  contra- 
band trausmissiou  ceased  alto- 
geiher,  and  yet  the  first  year  added 
but  ninety^bree  millions  of  letten 
to  the  seventy-six  of  the  old 
system  ;  while  some  portion  of 
this  iiiuety-three  must  clearly  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  lettm 
wliicli^  but  for  the  reduction  in 
postage,  would  not  have  come 
intt)  existence.  How  far  these 
ninety-three  millious  have  been 
saipaMed  by  the  augmentationa  of 
subsequent  yean,  I  will  not  atop  at 
the  present  moment  to  compute, 
my  hearers  are  well  aware  that 
they  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  wildest  aspiraiiona. 

Bat  Mr.  mil  did  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  swelling  the  grand  total 
of  letters.  He  laid  creat  stress  on 
diminishing  to  the  Foet-office  the 
eoqMBae  of  theseryice.  Of  course  I 
meanthe  cost  per  letter,  not  the  total 
expense.  '77<^^  by  the  expected  . 
great  increase  i  >  t  correspondence  was 
sure  to  be  enhanced.  This  impor- 
tant end  he  proposed  to  attain  by 
the  combination  of  two  expedients. 
One  was  what  has  been  called  uni- 
formity of  i)ostage — that  is  to  say, 
uniform  postage  jfor  letters  of  Ine 
aaaa  weight.  The  other,  the  relief 
of  the  Office  by  the  employment  of 
stamps  from  the  onerous  dutv  of 
collecting  jK)stage.  That  both  these 
chauges  must  be  highly  economical 
isobvimia.  The  taxation  of  lettet% 
as  it  was  called,  meaning  thereby 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  postage  for  each  letter  and 
registering  it  upon  the  letter  itself^ 
was  a  slow  and  conudeK  process. 
Fixate  the  taadng  offloer  had  to 
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mertain  whether  tlie  letter  were 

^iiiiirle,  (loiihle,  treMa^or  if  beyond 
treble,  what  wjw  its  weight.  And 
as  the  .sender  often  evinced  consi- 
derable skill  in  hiding  enclosures, 
it  waa  frequently  necessary  to  hola 
the  letter  up  to  a  lamp  before  an 
accurate  judgment  could  be  formed 
as  to  its  contents.  This  task  ac- 
ct)nipli.->hed,  the  olHcer  was  pre- 
pared to  athx  the  amount  which 
would  be  due  for  •  letter  wbieii 
bid  not  to  travel  beyond  the  dis- 
tance marked  a,H  lowest  upon  the 
scaie.  Hut  if  it  h.'ui  to  travel 
further,  he  was  called  upon  to  vary 
the  postage  accordingly.  IMfonn 
paatige»boweyer,  relieved  him  from 
the  greater  part  of  his  duty.  All 
letters  bearing  a  penny  staiii[>,  and 
not  reaching  half  aa  ouuce^  in- 
rtant^  paaa  Blister;  and  aa  it  is 
found  tbat  on  the  avera;:c  lettsn 
beavy  and  light,  wci;^'li  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  the 
lar^'e  majority^  arc  so  far  below  the 
balf-omiee  hmit  that  the  derk 
seldom  resorts  to  the  scaleai  Bait 
the  principal  item  of  cost  has 
always  Ixm  ii  the  delivery  of  letters 
from  house  to  house.  Under  the 
old  system,  the  all  but  universal 
usage  was  lor  the  sender  to  post 
his  letter  unpaid.  The  inevitable 
consumption  of  time  thus  caused 
in  the  cuUertitJU  <»f  i)ostage,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  readers. 

Nettber  of  the  two  brancbes  of 
postal  service  thus  cheapened  pre- 
sented any  obstacle  to  tht-  ;i])j»iica- 
tiou  of  the  principle  of  uuiiurmity  ; 
bat  the  t&ird,  vu.,  tiie  jonrnej 
wbicb  the  letter  makes  from  the 
oflSce  of  reception  to  that  of  desti- 
mition,  would  appear  at  first  si^'ht 
of  necessity  to  demand  diti'ereut 
ntos  of  rsnranerstiott.  No  one 
was  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
transit  of  a  letter  from  8t.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  to  liiirnet,  the  first  stage 
on  the  road  to  Edinbur^,  would 
eost,  practically,  tbe  saass  aa  tba 
whole  jonmev ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hill 
found,  on  laborious  invostii;ation, 
that  such  was  the  fact  the  sum 
for  the  whole  journey  only  amount- 
ing to  one-ninth  of  a  fEtrthingl 
Tbnailis  clear  that  strict  jostiM^ 
to  WKf  notbiog  of  eoBTonenee  to 
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the  PostKiffiee  (wbidi  mm  oea- 

nomy  to  tbe  revenue),  is^  napn 
closely  approached  by  making  no 
variation  of  charge  in  respect  of 
greater  or  smaller  distances  of  con- 
▼ejranoe,  than  could  be  attained  by 
acting  on  any  differential  scale 
imaginable,  unless  indeed  we  had 
a  coinage  descending  far  below 
farthings.  By  the  result  of  this 
investigation,  which  I  think  I  am 
jnstiM  in  calling  a  diaeovoy,  all 
objet  tions  to  adopting  the  principle 
of  uniformity,  were  fully  answered 
and  Mr.  Hill's  case  was  complete. 

The  Comniittee  reported  in  his 
favour,  the  project  waa  embodied 
in  a  Bill,  passed  tbe  Legislatme  im. 
the  next  session,  and  at  the  com- 
mcncenu'nt  of  ilie  year  18140  was 
carried  into  etfect^ 

Andbere  space  waiBane  to  bfsalr 
off  my  narrativa  I  will  coftdnde 
w  itli  a  brief  comparison  of  postal 
atiairs  as  they  stood  at  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Kowland  Hill  s  plan, 
witb  their  present  state,  preausnif 
tbat  tbe  results  which  1  have  now 
tf>  exhibit  could  Tiot  have  been 
obtained  without  hearty  and  intel- 
ligent co-operation  on  the  part  of 
many  gentlemen  in  the  Post-office, 
who  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  have  laboured  with 
ardour  and  fidelity  to  promote  and 
perfect  the  new  system.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  pass  their  exertions 
by  in  utter  silence^  although  I  have 
DO  apace  for  a  more  explicit  notii- 
cation  of  their  services. 

As  late  as  the  year  1838,  out  of 
the  2100  districts  of  the  iCe^strara 

<rf  Births,  Peat  be,  and  Mamagesm 
England  and  Walesa  abont  409^ 

then  containing  1,500,000  inhabi- 
tants, were  destitute  of  a  single 
post-otiice.  The  average  extent  of 
eacb  district  was  nearly  twenttf 
square  miles;  indeed,  seveial  ef 
tlii'so  postal  deserts  were  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  county  uf  Mid- 
dlesex I  The  average  popiUation  of 
tiie  chief  idace  in  eacb  district  was 
1400^  and  its  avsnge  disUnec  ftop 
the  nearest  post-office  between 
ff>ur  and  five  miles.  Yet  the  ranii- 
hcations  of  our  ixjstal  system  per- 
vaded England  far  more  thoroughly 
than  they  did  tlie  remain iug  divi;* 
flMoa  of  tbe  United  KiDgdoos. 
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Mmi^  other  Englidi  nd  Welsh 

districts,  tlioiigli  possessing  poKt- 
offices,  were  yet  so  scuiitily  ftU]>- 
plied  witii  tiieui  in  proporiiuu  to 
tiMir  area,  thai  in  aU  pnhdbility 
four  millions  of  tha  poflitioa  of 
England  and  Wales,  aniNHitiDg  at 
that  date  to  one  quarter  of  the 
wiiole,  must  li>e  iieid  to  iiave  been 
totiliiia  irf  poatal  aaaoniModalkn. 

ThagMatastantflf  the  deficiency 
may  be  also  gathered  from  tliis 
sinsjle  fact,  that  while  Kiigland  and 
Wales  contain  about  eleven  tkou- 
aaad  parishes,  the  total  iiiimber  of 
thfir  post-offiotaof  all  daMffiptioM 
waa  only  three  thousand.  Con- 
stant a<l(Htionsare  nowmakin,i:^,and 
doubth'.ss  wLii  always  continue  to 
be  made.  At  the  present  day  the 
iXHBparison  staodathus.  The  num- 
ber in  England  and  Wales,  instead 
<rf  3000,  is  (including,'  pillar-boxes) 
raised  to  ii,cxx),  making  it  .scarcely 
possible  that  anv  one  of  the  Kegis- 
tpga*<iiatiMto  HMmld  now  remain 
unsuppliedwsdiapost-offioe.  While 
the  numbers  in  En^^hm.i  and  Wales 
hiive  thus  rapidly  increased,  thnsu 
tii*  Scotland  aiid  Ireland  have  also 
iteemd  oowiclwabila  augmenta- 
iMBy  the  nnmb«r  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  nBen  firas  4518 
to  14,358. 

lu  1837,  Mr.  Hdl  suggested  the 
iHftitntaon  of  day^^naila  Prior  to 
thia  improvement,  letters  passing 
throygh  London  (say  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dover  or  Brighton \  arriviug 
in  the  early  morning  and  waiting 
te  the  eveaing  mail,  tey  foarteeii 
hem  at  Bt  liartiuVle-Graiid ; 
wheieaa  now  a  mail  by  day  as 
Wi  ll  as  hy  night  is  despatched  to 
mu.st  of  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  many  in  Soothuid 
and  Ireland.  A  krge  number  have 
the  advantage  of  two  <lay-niail8, 
and  some  have  even  three  or  more. 

In  the  j^ietropolis,  under  the  old 
qrstem  there  were  bot  six  deli- 
f«ka  per  diem.  There  are  now 
eleven.  So  late  as  in  1842,  a  letter 
posted  at  any  receiving  office  in 
London  after  two  iii  the  after- 
noon, was  not  delivered,  even  at  so 
dwrtndMtanoeaathat  of  Bromp- 
too,  until  the  next  morning.  At 
present,  a  letter  can  be  ]K)sted  u]> 
io  aix  o'clock,  and  still  be  delivered 


the  same  night  at  any  pkoe  within 

a  circle  of  six  miles  from  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Orand.  Meatiwhilc,  the 
number  of  deliveries  in  the  country 
part  of  the  araa  etrefeehing  twelve 
miles  froni  the  Genecal  P< 
has  been  much  increased,  Rev« 
of  these  places  now  having  six. 

The  measure   which  rendered 
theie  imnrqeements  praethsafal^ 
was  the  division  of  the  metiepoBi 
into    ten   postal   Districts.  It 
came   into   partial   operati<»n  in 
the  year  18^6,  and  is  now  almost 
complete,   rkich  of  theae  districte 
is  treated  as  a  aepaiete  post  town. 
Formerly  every  letter  posted  within 
the  twelve  mile  circle  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  carried  from  the  receiv- 
ing houses  to  St.  Martin  s-le-G rand, 
thereto  be  sortedand  reHUatnbvted. 
But  now  the  letters,  when  collected 
from  the  receiviuLT  boxes,  are  con- 
veyed at  once  to  the  pi  incipal  otiice 
of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
posted  —  thoee  iox  that  district 
oeing  ddivered    forthwith,  the 
others  being  fi)rwarded  dirirt  to 
the  chief  office  of  their  re^pectii^ 
districts.     Thus,  a  letter  from 
Oaveodiah-square  to  Qroavenovb 
square,  instead  of  travelling,  aa 
formerly,  to  and  from  St.  Marti nV 
le-Grand,  a  tlistance,  countiim  both 
journtys,  oi  lour  or  live  miles,  has 
not  now  to  travel  more  than  awMk 
half  a  Bile.  Hov  nuieh  the  new 
arrangement  has   expedited  the 
exchange  of  letter  and  answer,  my 
readers  can  judge  for  them^ieives. 
Certain  it  ia,  that  it  haa  hen  fol- 
lowed by  a  vast  and  rapid  increase 
in  this  chiss,  if.,  letters  both  posted 
and  dclivere»l  within  the  London 
district.    During  the  live  yeais 
preceding  i8$C,  the  avenge  annul 
advance  in  the  snmber  of  Hetr»* 
politan  letters  was  only  3}  per 
cent.    Since  that  year  it  has  been 
upwards  of  7  per  cent,  and  in 
1858  rose  to  12  percent.  Theee 
letters  now  eseeed  the  total  mi»- 
ber  from  all   sources-  home  or 
forei«?n    delivered  tliroughout  the 
wholr   island    oi'    Great  Britain 
(Louduu  included)  in  the  year  1839. 
They  amonnt  to  aixty-eight  mil- 
lions, being  only  eight  millions 
less  than  the  grand  total  in  the 
United  Kingdom  isa  that  year. 
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SabdmdiBg  London    has    also  for  cheaply  and  rapidly  distributuig 

effeeted  a  considerable  acceleratiim  them  tnrougli  the  land  in  other 

in  the  hr.st  delivery  of  each  day —  ways  have  l)een  so  greatly  miilti- 

by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  plied.     Xu   all  probability  the 

Indndis  lattew  from  all  imrts,  in  aofmilj-tiio  and  a  lialf  wIllwwMt 

addition  to  those  posted  in  the  nassbf  thioagil  tiba  Ftat-oAce  are 

Metro])!        The  letters  for  Lon-  out  a  small  prot)ortioil  ol  tha  wlioia 

don  arrivin^j:  about  five  o'clock  in  number  published, 

the  moniing  at  the  terminus  of  The  privilege  of  sending  books 

each  railway,  instead  of  being  all  and  works  ox  art  by  poet  at  n 

conveyed,  as  heietofora»  to  St.  reasonable  ehaige  ia  anouierof  Mz. 

MartinVle-Qrand,  ar<'  ik  w  with  Hill's  improvements.    T  may  add 

few  exceptions,  carried  direct  to  that  medicines,  watches,  patterns, 

the  chief  office  of  each  of  the  ten  botaiucai  specimens,  seeds,  and 

postal  districts  in  the  separate  bags,  many  other  articles,  now  paaa 

into  which  they  have  been  pre*  laigalj  through  the  Ofllee^  to  the 

viously  sorted,  cither  at  the  coun-  convenience  m  all,  but  more  espe- 

try  offices,  or  in  tlie  travelling  post-  cially  to  that  of  residents  in  the 

office  during  their  journey.    The  country ;  for  it  is  not  undervaluing 

first  delivery  m  now  completed  by  the  great  benefits  we  have  uerived 

9       the  hoar  at  which,  ao  lately  from  railways  to  remarkthattbey  do 

aa  the  year  1843,  it  only  began.  ^  not,  and  probably  never  can,  with- 

Postage  to  and  from  the  coloniea  out  the  aid  of  the  Post-office,  dis- 

and  foreign  parts  has  been  much  tribute   j)arccls  even  t(»  all  <)ur 

lowered,  while  the  transit  hu3  bceu  tuwns^  much  le^is  to  our  viliaged 

greatly  quickened.  The  tariff  for  and  am^e  honaes ;  whereoa  w 

n  letter  to  a  town  in  Omada,  India,  proportion  of  letters  and  other 

or  Australia,  or   in    any    otlier  postal  packets  delivered  by  the 

British  colony,  is  less  than  tliat  letter-carriers  at  the  homes  of  those 

charged  up  to  1840  ou  a  letter  to  whom  they  aie  addressed  is  now 

from  London  to  Beading  or  Chat-  probably  not  leaa  than  ninety-fi^ 

hion.   In  18^9,  the  lowest  posta^  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 

on  a  letter  trom  London  to  Pans  de-spatclied.  Of  late  years  the  rapid 

was   one-and-eightj^ence,   and  on  devclojmient  of  the  book -po.->t  lias 

one  from  Loudon  to  ^lurscilles,  two  beeu  remarkable.   The  book-post 

ahillinga  and  one  penny,  the  ohaige  dates  from  1848.   In  1^54  the 

to  either  city  being  now  only  foni^  number  of  ^uch  paoketa  wna  only 

pence.  7,^0,000,  yet  last  yearithadaiN^len 

In  r8;;9  the  number  of  news-  to  twelve  :iiilliinis. 

papers  delivered  by  the  Post-office  ^  Au  iuijiurtaul  branch  of  the  ser* 

throughout  the  United  Kingdom  '  Tioe  largely  defeloped  smoe  tiie 

waa  about  fbrty-ibnr  and  a  half  inatatution  of  penny  poetage,  is  the 

millions.   At  that  date  every  copy  svstem  of  money  orders.    In  1839 

by  law  bore   a   stamp,    which,  the  total  nund)er  issued  for  the 

however,  had  the  advantage  of  United  Kiugdoni  was  188,921,  un<l 

franking  it  when  sent  by  post,  theamouut  of  money     13, 124.  In 

Thia  piifilege  fiirnidied  a  alxong  1861  the  number  rewobed  7,580,455, 

motive  to  proprietors  and  news-  the    amount    in    money  being 

men  to  distrimite  their  inipres-  £14,016,348.    And  dnrin,u:  tliat  in- 

sions    through     that     channel;  terval,  although  the  prices  of  luoney 

whereas  at  present,  if  copies  are  orders  have   been  reduced  oue 

■ent  by  any  other  means  than  half,  the  growth  of  the  system  haa 

through  the  post,  no  expense  is  been  accompanied  by  a  change 

incurred  in  stamps.    Nevertheless  most  advantageous  to  the  depart- 

the  number  despatched  through  meut.     In  the  earlier  years  the 

the  Post-office  last  year  re<iched  ser\'ice  entailed  a  loss  which,  for 

sevens-two  miUiona  and  a  half.  1847,  amounted  to  J0io^ooa  Laat 

This  met  puts  in  a  atriking  light  year  it   brought  a  profit  of 

the  wonderful  spread  of  journals  at  i>30,ooo. 

the  present  day,  since  the  facilities  Intercommunication  of  every  kind 
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Iflik  i^NMi  tiie  increase  of  l«tlef»» 

and  no  doubt  the  last  addition  to 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Post- 
office — namely,  its  savings-banks, 
BOW  rafiidlv  surcadiog  over  the 
liad^will  be  n^owed  by  similM* 
eoneequienceB,  to  which  incidental 
circTiTnstancc  I  julvert,  rather  than 
to  their  far  mnm  important  pur- 
fo»mj  nut  trum  underrating  these, 
Dot  because  it  is  too  soon'  to  speak 
of  lesnltB,  TCspectisig  which,  bow> 
ever,  I  entertain  sanguine  hopes. 
And  here  I  gladly  seize  the  oppor- 
tttnity  of  adverting  to  the  «i;rvices 
of  Mr.  Sikes,  who,  although  he  did 
not  originate  the  project,  yet  re- 
Tijed  it  and  urged  its  adbptum 
with  perseverance  and  success. 

From  the  various  causes  thus  co- 
operating tu  the  increase  of  ietlers, 
let  us  pi^^a  to  efibelB. 

The  number  of  ^largeable  leMen 
df»liv-rpfl  fr  »ni  the  British  offices 
ill  tiie  jasi  coniitlete  vear  before 
the  reduction  of  postt^^e,  was,  a&  1 
have  said,  taken  «t  eeveatyHBX  mil* 
lic»is.  The  mtmber  in  1861  lied 
Ti-f"i  t  i.tlif  ^tniK'Tidnus  amount  of 
ftve  liuudred  an(i  ninety-three  niil- 
hoDs,  beiu^  uearlv  an  eightfold 
multipUeatum  of  die  iDrmer  num- 
ber. The  imagnnAuHL  lefneee  to 
grwple  with  figures  so  enorinnus  ; 
protmhly,  therefore,  this  vast  in- 
crease will  be  more  clearly  appi*e- 
iModed  if  I  giTe  the  following  short 
table,  whkh  gives  the  proportion 
of  letters  to  population  at  the  two 
extremes.  In  1839  the  proportion 
stood  thus :  iu  England  and  Wales 
frar  letters  per  annum  to  each  in- 
dividual, in  Ireland  one,  in  Soot- 
land  tiiree,  being  an  average  of 
three  tu  eacllperson  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  t86i  the  average 
had  grown  in  England  and  Wales 
to  tw6nty>four  per  bead,  in  Ireland 
to  nine,  in  Scotland  to  nineteen, 
heing  an  avera^^  of  twenty  per 
head  for  tlie  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  felt  that  a  rLtte  from  ikree 
per  head  to  twenty  leada  to  in* 
lerenccs  bearing  on  the  social  state 
of  the  nation  which  would  of 
themselves  furnish  matter  for  a 
whole  paper.  Dwelling  on  these 
inferences,  the  mind  wmdd  be  led 
to  im|Biriea  far  too  extensiYe  for 
aiypreeent  porpoae.  For  inatance. 


are  tiiere  any  faots  wMdh  would 
timm  light  on  the  proportionB  in 

which  corresT»ondence  is  distri- 
buted among  the  various  orders  of 
the  communitv,  and  the  efl'ects  uro- 
duoed  on  eafohl  With  regard  to 
tha  vpper  ranks,  my  readeia  will 
form  their  own  judgment ;  and 
Rueh  of  tlicm  as  are  connected  by 
|)atronage  and  superintendence 
with  schools  for  the  poor,  adult  or 
juvenile^  most  know  how  cheap 
postage  has  stimulated  the  desire 
to  learn  the  art  of  writing  :  while 
every  one  of  my  liearero  could  im»- 
bably  relate  noma  anecdote,  which 
eircamstancea  have  brought  to  his 
knowladiee^  aa  to  the  opmtion  of 
penny  postage  on  classes  not  im 
mcdiatelvrniinectedwitii  tiieliigher 
walks  ol  itie.  Here  is  one  such  re- 
enrding  the  atata  of  things  in  the 
Shetland  Islea^  in  May,  184a,  little 
more  than  two  years  after  the  re- 
duction of  postage.  It  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Frederic  Hilh  then 
Inspeekor  of  Prisons  I6r  Scotland : 

The  ZctlnndcfH  uro  doliglitci  with 
penny  posta^.  The  postmaster  told  me 
that  the  number  of  lc'it<>j-8  is  :ujtonishing, 
and  that  during  the  six  jenrs  that  stenm 
comuutiicatiuti  has  been  in  (ipciutiun  it 
las  inereasad  fitoveii  aod  a  half  lUd,  tira 
greater  part  of  the  increase  hariuK  taken 
j*lace  sinco  the  commencement  of  iK'nny 
poittai^.  Aiiutii«r  ji^oiiUetuau  who  is  well 
'  aeqiuunted  with  Hie  peoi^  told  ne^  tbal 
although  the  Jeshe  of  pjireuta  to  keep 
their  offipring  at  huiuo  is  unusuully  .stvoog 
iu  Ztrtlund,  yet  that  cheap  postage  has 
had  tlia  effeet  of  reeonciliug  faroili^  to 
tlie  temporary  nb?;cnf*c  of  their  men) hers, 
and  hm  thus  opened  to  the  islanders  th« 
labuur-roarket  of  the  mainland. 

The  onormona  increase  of  corre- 
spondence may  be  placed  in  still  an- 
other light.  The  total  weight  of 
letters,  esdnsive  of  newspapers  and 
<^lier  matter,  during  the  year  18^9 
was  seven  hundred  and  fifty- •  ''-•Tit, 
tons.  In  1 86 1  it  had  risen  10  lour 
thousand  three  hundred  tons.  The 
incTOieeof  thoaveraAe  daily  milea^ 
of  the  mills,  whetner  carried  by 
railway,  coaches,  horses,  or  on  foot, 
is  very  striking.  It  is  estimated, 
although  111  the  absence  oi  rtoordii 

no  yery  doee  approximation  to  the 
tmih  can  be  reached,  thiit  in  1839 
it  did  not  exceed  fifty-four  thoueand 
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miles  p«r  dMOU,  whereas  in  1861  it 

has  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand,  bcinu  six  times  the 
circumference  ot  the  globe ;  bo  tliat 
although  the  Roii-offioe  stUl  falU 
iiiort  of  the  activity  of  Fbck,  who 
could  *put  a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes.'  yet  it 
performs  a  si Hiilar  teat  to  his  every 
luur  hours  of  it:*  exititeuce.  Thi^ 
iaeweee  wo«ld  have  bees  nmeh 
lar^?er  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  eaeli  trunk  railway,  like  the 
fCreat  North  Wt  -,ti'i  !i,  for  instance, 
draws  to  itself  an  a^regatiou  of 
sails  which  lbriB«ri]rWl Loodoe 
by  several  distinct  roatea. 

The^tf  t)f  officfrs  of  all  ranks 
and  both  sexes  constantly  employed 
in  tiie  laixiurs  of  the  rost-ottice 
was  in  1839,  by  rough  eatimate, 
aboat  eight  thoMad.  In  1861  it 
■was,  by  exact  eimmeration,  twenty- 
live  thousfind  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  iu  addition  to  this 
Ibree,  auiiy  aaaatanta  are  engaged 
for  a  portiuB  of  their  time. 

Li  t  me  now  eomjiare  the  p*os.s 
and  the  net  revenue  of  the  dejmrt- 
inent  as  it  existed  in  1838  and  in 
1861.  The  gross  revenue  in  1838 
was  ^((3,346,278 ;  in  1B61  u]<\varaa 
»»f  tliree  millions  and  a  half.  Hence 
it  appears  that,  notwithstnndinc: 
the  wonderful  reduction,  whereby 
the  public  now  obtains  far  more  of 
the  article  postage  for  the  same  ' 
price  than  it  did  formerly,  yet  that 
its  expenditure  in  postac^e  exceeds 
by  more  tiian  one  half  the  amount 
80  Spent  under  the  old  exorbitant 
lateBb  The  net  revenue  for  1838. 
determined  upon  the  pffincipUa  ol 
com])utation   then    iu   use,  was 
£1,659,000;  while  the  cctrrespoud- 
iu^  net  revenue  for  i80i  hud  ru- 
gamed  that  ann  within  ^134,000 : 
ao  that  aa  regards  both  gross  aaa 
net  revenue  the  facts  have  «?one 
beyond  Mr.  JbiiU's  original  esti- 
mate. 

Nor  is  the  promise  lor  Aa  loin  re 
less  brilliant  than  the  experience  of 
the  past.   Ooraespondence  ia  atiii 


advandnff  by  rapid  atridesL  Om 
incident  in  this  wt  accessinu  can- 
not but  give  rise  to  sanjiuiae  ex- 
Itectations.  Whatever  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  our  harvests,  whateiar 
the  ductaatioiia  of  onr  comnMns, 
whether  we  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  or  suffer  the  privations  of 
war,  eaeh  revolving  year  adds  to 
the  Uiass  of  our  correspondoMe. 
The  tide  of  o«r  letftera,  like  tint 
from  the  Pontic  to  the  Propontic 
sea,  feels  no  ebb.  Eiffhteen  hun- 
<lred  and  sixty-one,  though  by  no 
means  a  yeitr  of  general  affluence, 
added  aa  intac  of  ' 
millioBa  an  addition 
tlu'  avrrape  of  former  years. 

feuch,  then,  is  the  success  of 
penny  postage,  and  such  are  its 
prospects— hngfai  and  donttm 
Still,  though  no  peril  can  be  dis- 
cenavi,  the  instinctive  feelin^rs  <if 
mankind  and  the  lessons  of  hisitory 
warn  us  to  be  prepared,  if  not  for 
severasSf  sA  laaat  lor  aowe  wt/^ 
raption  in  this  course  of  unex- 
ampled gool  fortune.  That,  should 
ehecks  occur,  tin  y  will  b«  ( asnal 
and  transient,  we  may  reaisuiubly 
expect,  since  oonreopondenee  ds« 
not  flonriah  or  lada  with  ths 
changes  of  manners  and  fashions. 
Its  r,'rowtli  is  )iovemed  by  causes 
not  }»eeuliar  to  any  one  countiy, 
but  common  to  all ; — a  tratk 
menatrated  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  new  system  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world,  everywhere  followed 
1  ►y  triuniphiuit  results.  One  sooroe 
oi  danger  is  dried  up.  The  Post- 
oflloe  no  kiigar  aaanMi  to  be  p»> 
feet,  and  its  coodnekota  have  re- 
nounced their  claim  to  infallibility. 
Su«r;;e>ttd  improvements,  if  they 
can  sustain  the  indispensable  teitflf 
rigid  aomtiny,  are  welosmed,  aw 
not,  as  of  old,  frowned  away.  The 
departn»ent  acts  under  the  cnnvic- 
tion  that  to  thrive  it  iiin>t  keep 
ahead  of  aU  rivals:  that  ii  uiuik 
discard  the  aonidanoe  heretoian 
placed  in  kgal  prohibitions,  and 
seek  its  .continuance  of 
only  by  deserviBg  it. 
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rrthe  year  T485  there  appeared 
in  Florence  a  yoiinir  man  who, 
£roai  iiis  iilui»triou4  birih  aiid  Im 
satiiiml  Mdoimienta,  would  ham 
attneted  notice  in  any  cH^jr^  iMrt 
whom  that  city  of  academies  and 
home  of  tiie  learned  welcomed  witli 
instant  wonder  and  applause.  He 
VM  ike  DMMt  Tuimu,  if  not  the 
meet  pvofbond,  scholar  of  his  time. 
At  tlie  a!xe  of  sixteen  he  ranked 
ainon;^  the  foremost  eaiictnists  of 
Bologna.  In  the  next  six  years  he 
had  nngod  tbroneh  all  th*  cirdM 
of  ancient  and  scholastic  pliiUMO* 
phy,  and  liad  explored  the  recesses 
of  Jewish  ( "a])l>;ilism.  His  I>atin 
comoositiuu^  rcUccted  the  image 
of  too  Anf^xston  age ;  hia  Italian 
VWse.s  delighted  at  once  the  Court 
of  the  Medici  and  the  people  in  the 
streets.  In  his  twenty-third  year 
he  propounded  at  Home  nine  hun- 
dred theses  or  craeetions,  upon 
efory  one  of  whidi  hit  omed  to 
dispute  with  any  opponent.  In 
these  questions  he  enioraced  every 
department  of  knowledge,  as  know- 
ledge then  was — ^metaphysics  and 
ethice,  tiieolofT  and  law,  magte 
and  mathanatica.  OfthiaduUenge 
the  i?isno  is  imperfectly  recorded, 
but  it  at  least  alarmed  the  Church, 
since  two  Popes  were  constrained 
to  protect  the  challenger  "vnth  tlMir 
■aoBfdotal  purple.  His  projoeti 
were  even  more  vast  than  his  per- 
formances. He  aimed  at  rectm- 
ciiiug  with  ouo  iuiother  ail  the 
watoiiMi  of  philoflopby.  from  the 
oaya  of  tlw  AtheoiftQ  bopliists  to 
tliose  of  the  medieval  doctors. 
He  aspired  to  defend  Christianity 
against  every  class  of  heretics  and 
inidria  ■gilnat  the  QreekOhnreh 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colle^ea 
of  Coniova  and  Bagdad  nn  the 
otiier.  He  meditated  an  alleu'orical 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
eten  with  greater  haraihood  a 
Bcheme  that  by  the  force  of  mere 
syllogisms  shouhl  compel  all  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  religion.  Of 
labours  so  uniutermittcdj  au  early 
death  was  almost  the  inevitable 
result,  and  Giovanni  Pico  di 
Mirandnla — *tlie  phoenix  of  his 
age,'  aa  he  was  caiied  by  his  con- 


temporaries— \\'a.q  cutoff  by*  Hsver 
in  his  thirty-first  year. 

With  this  uuiversal  studeut  we 
■re  abont  to  coubrait  n  modem 
wiiter  who,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  achieved  aa  audden  and 
nearly  as  extraordinary  a  reputa- 
tion. The  ditfcreuce  of  the  times 
in  which  thef  wrote  ia  reAeoted  m 
the  different  character  of  their 
works.  The  objects  to  which  the 
Italian  devoted  him  sell  comprised 
the  learning  aud  science  of  ids 
time,  and  with  thai  time  they  have 
for  the  most  part  pjissed  away. 
The  stutiies  of  the  Englishman, 
embraein.n  as  wide  a  circle,  have  in 
tiiem  the  seeds  of  greater  nermar 
nenee,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to 
the  perpetual  interests  and  not  to 
the  transient  theories  and  opinions 
of  mankind.  In  tlic.se  respects 
these  accomplished  men  resembled 
each  other.  Both  of  them  bad 
conceiTed  the  idea  of  a  iraat*  per- 
haps an  impracticable  work;  and 
each  had  scarcely  passed  its  portal 
when  he  was  summoned  to  rest 
from  his  labours. 

HsifmT  T&OKAB  Buckle  expired 
at  Daniascua  on  the  last  dav  of 
^lay  in  the  present  year.  That 
they  iiave  been  born  and  have 
died,  is  record  enough  for  the 
fnreater  portion  of  mankind  |  and 
It  is  well  when  the  interval betwom 
birth  and  death  affords  no  mate- 
rials for  censure  or  crunpassion. 
l>ut,  in  the  prt^ent  instance,  a 
laboriona.life  and  lofty  aims  ea- 
tablish  a  claim  to  a  regiater  of 
greater  length.  There  has  pas=;cd 
away  from  the  world  one  of  the 
heroes,  if  not  one  of  the  martyrs, 
of  teaming. 

The  claim  is  the  mora  remark- 
able from  its  resting  (Ml  no  public 
services — unless,  indeed,  we  account 
as  such  the  conception  and  partial 
execation  of  an  arduous  and  original 
work— on  no  official  distinctions 
Mr.  Buckle  was  a  man  who  trod  in 
no  one  of  the  paths  which  confer 
early  honours,  aud  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  world.  He  was 
not,  likeTweddell  or  Kirke  White, 
*the  young  Lycidas*  of  a  university 
npon  whoee  oier  acboiara  strewed 
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Greek  and  Latin  ekgke;  nor,  like 

Shelley,  a  brilliant  meteor  of  the 
poeticiil  lirmanieiit ;  nor,  like  Heniy 
Alartyu,  the  pioneer  of  a  Church 
in  '  perilous  lands  forlorn ;  nor, 
like  Frauds  Horner,  a  statesman 
stnick  down  on  the  threshold  of  a 
political  career.  Mr.  Buckle  wa.s 
no  one  of  these  ;  and  yet  tlie  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  had  caiit 
a  sIimIow  upon  many  who  knew 
him  only  as  an  indefatigable  woom 
of  knowledge,  a  bold  explorer  in 
tlie  ro^ous  of  historical  and  social 
scii'uce. 

His  life^  10  far  aa  xngarda  the 

world,  was  uneventful    He  was 

the  son  of  a  London  merchant. 
He  was  born  at  Lee,  in  Kent, 
November  24th,  1822.  He  was 
placed  at  an  eany  age  at  Govdon- 
Louse,  Kentish  Town,  where,  undiT 
the  training;  of  Dr.  J.  T.  llolloway, 
lit'  rapidly  trained  distinction.  The 
instinct  lor  self-educatiou  was, 
howe?er,  atrongi  and  indeed  ir- 
resistible, in  him.  Having  gained 
a  prize  for  matheniati.  s,  and  being 
desired  by  his  parents  to  name  his 
own  additional  reward,  he  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  removed 
from  school,  and  receiving  thence- 
forth his  educiition  at  home.  When 
he  made  this  unusual  request,  he 
•was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  We 
have  not  the  means  for  determining 
whether  hia  parents  were  rash  or 
discreet  in  granting  it  ^  r r.  P>u cide, 
however,  was  eitlier  dissjitistied 
with  his  instruct  (US,  or  res<»lved  to 
be  the  sole  architect  of  his  own 
mind.  His  tutors  were  diamisaed; 
and  he,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years, 
set  forth  without  a  pilot  upon  the 
sea  of  knowled^?e.  In  al)out  four 
years  his  multilarious  studies  began 
to  converge  towards  one  HocttB-Hthe 
intellectual  progress  and  ciTiliza- 
tion  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
idea  of  such  a  work  ]  (resented 
itself  distinctly  to  him,  its  iulhl- 
inent  beeame  tiie  djeet  of  hia  lUe. 
Twenty  years  of  labour,  with 
scarcely  an  interval  of  rest,  were 
devoted  to  it.  (  hi  his  method  of 
study,  or  the  merit  of  his  book, 
we  shall  express  acme  opinion  pre- 
sently: the  Dookitaelf  must  always 
be  regarded  as  an  extniordinarj' 
proof  <^  ft  mind  at  once  sanguinft 


and  peraefering;  As  ke  rejected 
the  assistance  of  masters  in  lan- 
guage or  science,  so  he  declined 
following  the  mercitntile  busmess 
he  might  have  inherited  from  his 
frther.  Li  the  good  London  mer- 
chant, who  can  scarcely  be  snppoaod 
to  Imve  watched  without  somemis- 
givin^'shisson'sindcjuiuUnt  course, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  lenient  and 

tnatftd  father  of  John  Mihon. 
Hai|  tOQ^  peBDBiftfeed  hia  ataBduaH 

son,  after  a  university  career  of 
signal  promise,  to  devote  him- 
self to  '  a  ceaseless  round  of  study 
and  reading nor  did  he  reaiure 
him  to  enter  a  profession  by  wliich 
the  cost  of  his  education  might  be 
reindiiirsed.  Till  Miltt)n  was  over 
thiity-two  years  of  age,  he  did  not 
earn  »  nngle  penny  for  hhnself, 
and  afterwards  he  travelled  in 
France  and  ItiUy,  also  at  the 
paternal  expense,  for  a  year  and 
three  months. 

From  snch  care  for  the  motiow 
as  would  liave  interropted  hia 
daily  studies,  Mr.  Buckle  was  hap- 
pily released  by  his  father's  libe- 
rality ;  and  by  his  death,  in  1840, 
he  came  into  possession  of  a 
handsone  competeoee,  of  wealth, 
indeed,  to  one  whose  sole  expen- 
diture was  uiM)n  books.  These 
graduidly  lined  the  wails  of  his 
upper  and  lower  chambers,  and 
even  his  out-buildings  wete  turned 
into  libraries.  If  he  kept  a  journal 
in  any  de<7ree  commensurate  with 
his  roniniun|<lace-book>,  we  may 
one  day  learn  how  often  iio  with- 
stood the  teomitatkm  toradi  into 
print :  liow  often  he  experienced 
the  feeling  inseparable  from  tlie 
composition  of  a  great  work,  that 
he  was  farther  from  the  beginning, 
and  still  famt  little  nearer  the  end 
It  is  recorded  of  the  first  eiplorers 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  tliat 
after  voyapntj  for  weeks  aniid  the 
primeval  lorests  and  far-stretching 
savannahs  that  embank  theeetiyenL 
each  time  that 'the  mu/DSBf  floqa 
spread  itself  into  some  gigantic 
basin  or  la<^oon,  the  weary  and 
wonilering  adventurers  deemed  that 
tliey  had  at  last  rMched  the  ter- 
minus of  the  ocean;  nor.waa  it 
until  the  waters  again  narrowed 
their  oouiae,  and  ran  once  moce 
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under  overshadowing  trees,  and 
with  an  accelerated  current,  that 
they  diflocyvrnd  tli«ir  ml  booiriie  to 
be  still  remote.  So  it  is  with  adven- 
turers on  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  ocean  of  knowledire  :  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  the  stream  iiu  far 
bsfond  the  mt/bm  horuon;  but 
the  tUM  which  marks  the  wester- 
ing son  still  lie.s  far  heyDiid  the 
anxious  ;:azt'  of  the  voyager. 
31r.  Buckie,  'taking  not  rest, 
ualdiig  Dot  h^wte,*  in  the  yeir 
i^— 4bat  is  to  say,  about  twenty 
years  after  the  idea  of  a  History 
of  Human  Trogress  in  England 
first  dawned  upo^i  him— com- 
mitted the  result  of  his  steady 
ten-hours-a-dav  labour  to  the  press, 
and  followed  the  first  volume  with 
a  second,  published  in  1861.  Tlie 
former  of  these  volumes  wa.s  at 
first  received  with  indifference,  but 
il  speedily  aroused  ctiriosity,  and 
next  no  small  degree  of  indignation 
and  ^rm.  The  second  wiui  more 
coolly  welcome*  1  in  England,  and 
deeply  resented  iu  Scotland.  '  An 
aaraor/  s&ys  Oibbon,  speaking  of 
the  receptuMi  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  tiie  Deciivf-  <ind 
Fall,  'who  cannot  Jiscend  will 
always  appear  to  sink ;  envy  was 
BOW  prepared  for  JOf  reeq>tioii, 
and  the  zeal  of  my  religious,  was 
fortififd  by  the  motives  of  my 
pijlit  iral,  enemies.'  Mr.  Buckle  had 
assailed  more  than  one  order  of 
mankind :  the  poMtaesl  eeonomist 
snd  the  lawyer  haye,  perl'.a])s,  long 
since  ceased  to  resent,  hut  the 
Scotdi  are  not  likely  to  forget,  nor 
are  the  clergy  prone  to  forgive, such 
an  antagoni^ 

lbs  foimer  of  tiiese  voIiubsb  has 
tins  expressive  inscription:  'To 
my  mother  I  dedicate  tnis,  the  tii-st 
volume  of  my  lirst  work the 
second  is  dedicated  to  her '  memory.* 
With  many  readers  the  author 
has  doubtless  passed  for  a  hard 
w.-Wi,  dealing  with  men's  actions 
ni:  I  thoughts  as  with  so  many 
links  iu  the  chain  of  causation, 
with  the  aspeets  of  Uls  as  the 
mere  products  or  phenomena  of 
Fate  or  Necessity.  In  these  in- 
scriptions the  rock  is  smitten,  and 
the  waters  of  love  well  freely 

Ibttk    In  thui  snsUnt  Bother 


Au  Work 

werecenteredthc  wiiter  s affections  : 
to  her  the  phiiosonhcr  became  as  a 
little  child ;  for  her  the  sonl  tiitt 
dwelt  s|Mrt  merged  the  treasures 
of  his  faith  and  love.  Her  death, 
and,  we  believe,  the  harbingers  of 
that  death— long  bodily  and  meut^d 
deeqr  were  most  painful  to  wit- 

MSs — prostrated  her  son,  already 
enfeebled  in  body  l)y  tlie  un- 
ceasing strain  of  his  mind.  His 
body  he  from  earliest  youth  had 
twsitsd  as  a  date,  his  mind  as  a 
someign :  for  the  one  no  saciifies 
was  too  great ;  for  the  other,  no 
privations  were  thought  cxccs.sive. 
It  is  iu  vain  to  inquire  whether 
the  Qsoal  sports,  of  boyhood,  luid 
the  manly  exercises  that  prevail  at 
our  universities,  might  not  have 
corrolxirated  his  physical,  without 
anv  sacrirtce  of  his  mental,  powers. 
Labour  and  sorrow  had,  however, 
done  their  work ;  and  leisore  ana 
foreign  travel  came  too  late  to  re- 
lieve his  enfeebled  forces. 

In  this  life,  uneventful  as  it  was, 
we  have  a  very  rare  example  of 
dsfvotion  to  a  fixed  object,  dating 
from  a  period  at  whioh  litetsiy 
plana  are  mostly  drsmis  or 

Like  the  horetUs  xaee, 

That  flit  ere  70a  eaa  point  their  placAi 

The  pages  which  he  gvre  to 

the  world,  as  well  as  those  which 
remained  to  l»e  written,  were 
planned  by  him  at  a  time  of  life 
whsD  to  most  men  study  is  irk- 
sonie ;  and  even  to  the  ftw  who 
conquer  indolence,  is  either  a  means 
to  an  i?nmediate  end,  or  a  stepping- 
stone  tu  wealth  or  worldly  position. 
With  powers  that  might  lunre  won 
for  him  the  highest  uuiTeisltj 
honours,  he  turned  aside  from  that 
near  g<ml,  and  set  before  him  one 
which  he  might  never  reach  at  all, 
and  which  it  wss  not  destined  for 
him  Itally  to  embrace.  Nor  does  it 
lessen  the  merit  of  his  devotion  to 
.study,  that  circumstances  relieved 
him  from  caring  too  much  for  the 
morrow.  Oompetence,  no  less  than 
wealth,  is  often  a  hindrance  to  con-  *  . 
tinuous  labour.  He  whose  bread 
is  provided  for  liim  is  too  apt  to 
say,  with  Rasselas,  that  'the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  present  day  will 
bo  supplied  bytis  wammi 
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he  is  not  an  atlilete  to  whom  ev«y 
HMMMot  k  precious.   Bnt  noM  m 

these  Syren  voices  had  charms  for 
the  car  of  Hknry  Thomas  Buckle  : 
and  lie  sti-  rc«i  by  the  fatal  island 
where  «o  much  of  youth — '  Youth 
on  «Im  inow  and  YXmmof  at  lha 
helm* — lias  wrecked  tha  hopes  of 
life.  In  more  than  one  memoi-ablc 
passage  Cicero  has  put  on  record 
kis  owu  early  diligence  ;  and  we 
•kill  laad  with  pieunia  tha  honaat 
Dride  with  which  he  taoonnts  how 
ne  *  scorned  delig^hts  and  lived 
l:ib<»rious  days' — how  he,  a  nnvus 
/utntOf  raised  himself  to  the  ivorv 
ahair  of  bigh4KMni  FMi  and  MaaliL 
Ifanv  veeorda  alio  have  we  of  mm 
to  whom  to  study  was  to  be  happy 
— by  whom  a  day  spent  in  what 
Ben  Jonsou  calls  'the  cold  business 
of  life*— ita  eeNOMMBiea,  holidays, 
and  amusements — ^was  reckoned 
a  day  lost.  Isaac  Casaubon*s 
Ephei)vride$  are  full  of  lamenta- 
tions for  hours  wasted  on  frienda, 
kinsfolk,  and  acquaintance,  instead 
of  beiaip  tanned  to  profit  on 
Athenaius  or  Polybius,  Adrien 
Baillet  destroyed  by  intemperance 
in  study  the  frail  body  that  nature 
had  bestowed  on  mm.  llobert 
Somth^jr  aet  a  nohla  example  to  all 
who  adopt  tlio  vocation  of  the 
Rcliolar:  the  days  of  Immanuel 
Kant  certilied  to  each  other  of  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  philo- 
iophar ;  aad  tha  alder  FHoj^  botii 
bj  Ida  lila  and  death,  mentad  a 

name  among  the  martyrs  of  science. 
But  none  of  tlie><e  earru  st  students 
8ur|)assed  Mr.  Buckle  in  hrmness 
of  puri>o8a  or  dih^eiiea  in  hnal- 
naas.  He  discemeu,  or  at  least 
ho  imagined,  that  a  jrrcnt  void 
in  the  history  of  human  progress 
awaited  the  tilling-up :  and  how- 
atar  opiaiona  may  vary  u}>on  hk 
fitnaaa  for  hia  aelf*imposed  task, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
ardour  and  sinceri^  he  brought  to 
its  tierfornianc^ 

His  reeluae  life  entailed  vpon  hia 
writingaaoaMaerioaadiaadvantases. 
*  The  ingenuous  arts  are  not  more  ef- 
fectnnl  in  softetiinLr  men's  manners 
than  intercourse  with  society.  If 
from  his  *  study'  he  did  not  *  rail 
at  hnman  kind,'  ha  formed,  from 
hia  Um«   " 


alone,  harsh  and  one-&ided  opiuioas 
of  elasaea,  that  aariier  and  mora  fraa 

intermixture  with  them  would  hayn 

softened  or  corrected.  Of  the 
ciergv  he  saw  (inly  one,  and  that 
not  the  more  favourable  side.  He 


preachera  alone,  and  not  aaaetif* 

and  humanizing  elements  in  society. 
He  is  right  in  ascribing  to  do^^- 
matic  theology  dark,  cruel,  ignorant 
and  groandleii  thaorii%  alika  at 
varianaa  with  a  diriaa  Aathor  and 
flishonourablc  to  human  naturae 
He  is  wrong  when  he  representa 
the  orator  in  the  puipit,  or  tha 
scholar  in  ^  eloaet,  aa  haid» 
bigoted,  and  severe  a.s  his  doctrinan 
In  the  (Jonff'uions  of  Augustine  we 
have  tlie  outj>ourings  of  a  large 
and  liberal  heart:  in  his  i^Titin^ 
on  Fate,  Free  Will,  and  Fore-kmyw^ 
ledge,  he  appears  onlsr  aa  tha  rfanwi 
paier  infantivm.,  the  precuraor  df 
the  implacable  and  gloomy  Oilvin. 
That  the  nature  of  Luther  was 
more  harmoniously  toned  with 
nature  and  man  thui  tha  natara  a€ 
Erasmus,  thek  writin-s  do  no« 
permit  us  to  doubt :  but  wlien 
Luther  puts  forth  on  the  dark  sea  of 
theological  speculation,  he  becomes^ 
like  his  Qenafanriral  and  oonlem 
porary,  stem,  aend,  and  rancorous. 
The  most  earnest  and  tender  of 
]i  h  i  I  an  t  h  n )]  >ists,  a  Ven  n  or  a  H  owani, 
was  not  more  dceuly  imbued  with 
the  lora  of  nMniind  than  wm 
KichardHookerand  JeremyTaylor: 
j-et  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
extract  from  their  books  passages 
that,  taken  apart  from  the  context, 
are  equally  sbaoldng  to  oor  reaaon 
and  affections.  The  extracts  fhMi 
the  Scotcli  divines  that  fill  so  largo 
a  space  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
second  volumejare atrocious  enough 
toprofn  that  Torqnemada  and  BL 
Dominic  were  not  better  dispoaad 
to  rack  and  bum  their  fellow  man 
than  were  the  (ii  II  espies,  the 
Guthries,  the  Halyburtons,  and  tlie 
Btttherfords,  on  some  whom 
Milton  had  afaaadj  fixed  the  brand 
that '  new  pre^yter  is  but  iAApriat 
writ  large.'  Yet  perhaps  many  of 
th&ie  tiery  tougiies  l>elonged  to 
men  aboundin^g  with  active  charities 
and  s^pathMB,  and  iUmtrating 
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and  <^(>oi\  will.  Again,  in  his 
iitnctures  on  national  character. 
Ms.  BlMiMn  employaaii  Inirtkrtmal 
■ftldini  cnly.  Tho  moral  com- 
pensations for  impprtV'tt  knowlodire 
and  [iroiirc.s.-*  he  i^'iiores  or  over 
looki5.  h  is  ey e,  directed  to  scieutihc 
progreaakNM^  mm  not  many  leitile 
■pota  tital  relieve  even  the  barm- 
aess  between  Dau  and  Ikersheba. 

( >n  various  <K-rasions  Mr.  Buckle 
iieuouueed  the  etlecta  of  seclusion 
separatkNi  fnm  ^i 
npon  tho  looM 
and  the  priesthood  prencrally.  He 
nnconsciouslv  jxirtook  of  the  mis- 
chief which  he  denounced.  More 
acfOMBtaiiee  irith  motel  fife 
iPOtdd  have  softened  mm  nwritiea^ 
and  saved  him  fnini  ?omc  hasty 
conclusions  and  even  grave  errors. 
One  effect,  indeed,  of  isolation 
winch  appears  in  the  stndioua  and 
SC^itary  Benedictines,  did  notaMOn- 
tet  itadf  in  hiin.  His  heart  was 
not  closed  or  narrowed  to  tho  threat 
interests  of  his  kincL  He  may  have 
weighed  classes  of  them  in  an  ill- 
aiyinted  balance,  but  to  the  pn^ 
gress  of  men  in  whatsoever  deliTen 
the  human  race  from  bondage  to 
idols  of  the  market,  of  the  temple, 
or  the  tribe,  he  was  never  iudiii'e- 
imL  Im  the  eniM  of  wlial 
bdiMd  to  be  cifili»kloii»  Us 
enerpy  was  unfla?j:fing,  his  sym- 
pathy intc-nso.  Of  tlie  ]»lan  and 
execution  of  h^A  Uutnryvm  are  not 
Uk  A  oondHioii  t(»  speak ;  wo  l«vo 
portions  only  of  the  Introduction 
to  it.  Much  that  in  the  Prolegi>' 
meiia  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate, 
crude  or  rash,  would  probably,  after 
mstiiNr  OBporionoe  and  ontaiged 
inflight,  have  been  supplied  or  oor* 
MCledin  the  liistoriral  sequel.  The 
following  remarks  accordingly  have 
reference  to  the  fragment  alone  of 
his  scheme. 

Fint,  the  rabjoel  toiriiich  he  ck- 
Toted  his  life  is  vague.  The  term 
Civilization  has  a  specious  sound 
and  a  noble  bearing ;  but  objec- 
tions to  it  instantly  present  thfl»- 
wit^m  wkn  wo  bo^n  to  ask  ito 
precise  import.  Can  a  Hi>tory  of 
Civilization,  even  in  any  one  couu- 
trv,  France  or  England,  be  com- 
pri^ied,  like  the  Etfthl  dm  JUu 


scientific  limits  <  Does  the  term 
admit  of  dehnition  I  Is  it,  in  fact. 


thm  logd  bon  of  ^Totw 

rrrnvihvfi  jinlha^  in  :<ivrf^di)(  ?  One 
writer  on  such  a  theme  might 
choose  to  regard  civilization  as  the 
gmtOBi  hoppinoflo  of  tlM  Jproiteflt 
Bumber— that  is,  suffieiottt  boef, 
puddine,  shelter,  and  wages ;  an- 
otlier  might  alle.T  that  man,  not 
living  by  bread  alone,  reouires, 
iMfbto  no  it  eiriliood,  %  duueb 
oetablishment  in  prime  condition ; 
a  third  will  say  that  neither  the 
l.ihniir market  nor  the  meat-market, 
nor  deans  aud  chapters  aud  lawn 
doom  alone  mike  men  happy  and 
koopthaonflo;  iMt  tlni  Una  boon 
mat  be  expected  from  free  trade, 
universal, suffrage,  and  lightness  of 
taxation.  Jean  Jacque  sends  us 
back  to  the  time 

"When  wild  in  witods  the  noble  savage  ran ; 

and  William  Penn  and  John  T>right 
l(x>k  forward  to  the  day  when  none 
shall  refuse  their  cheek  to  the 
■niter. 

Again, conceding  for  the  moment 
that  the  term  civilization  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  if  not  veiy 
precise,  Mr.  Buckle's  mauucr  of 
iMwdling  the  subject  is  ouiowlioi 
capridooi  and  irregular.  Li  kkh 
tory,  we  expect  that  the  events 
recorded  shall  follow  one  another 
in  the  order  of  time,  or  if  they 
depart  from  il  and  moubo  tfaio 
oNflr  of  qiooo,  thai  tkon  shall  bo 

ffftod  reason  for  moving  on  parallel 
instead  of  direct  lines,  (jiibbon  was 
justified  in  leaving  the  main  course 
ol  kkmmtiTofQr  onoii  opioodoB 
00  Mb  obapters  on  the  Northora 
nations,  on  the  Monastic  orders,  or 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Moiiam- 
medanism;  since  the  assaults  of 
liofbofiono,  tito  witfadfawing  from 
active  life  of  so  nany  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men,  and  the  birth  of 
anew  and  agu'ressive  faith, were  so 
many  com  blued  and  collateral  ele- 
BiMte  of  tiM  dedino  and  faU  of 
ItoKMi  Montesquieu,  again,  was 
warranted  in  passing  from  China 
to  Peru  in  search  of  analogies  witli 
the  laws  of  Europe,  or  of  examples 
of  ingtitntiona  unanown  or  alien 
to  iko  wmwok  worid.   Bat  the 
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chriliflltiou  o(a  .single  country  does 
iMi  admit  of  so  dsvioiui  a  oouiml 
We  require  to  have  plaoed  belbce 

lis  in  their  known  snrre<sion  each 
wavo  of  the  civilizing  stream,  to 
have  marked  out  for  u^  the  effects 
of  its  spfinff  and  imp  tides,  aad 
tile  several  deposits  which  remain 
after  the  flood  has  subsided.  Pos- 
sibly indeed  most  j>robably — this 
defect  iu  the  lutroductioa  would 
have  been  oometed  in  theiroikto 
irhiob  the  two  volumes  before  are 
merely  the  |»orch ;  but  even  the 
porch  is  irregularly  built.  Its 
foundation-stones  are  prouerly  the 
nniyersal  Questions  of  thd  food, 
climate^aaaphyiidJ  ciioomstaiiees 
that  have  attracted  men  to  certain 
rentres,  or  ])rop€lled  them  from 
tlutse  centres,  or  affected  by  various 
causes — abundance,  privation,  the 
possession  of  ease  or  the  neeessity 
for  toil — their  forms  of  government 
and  their  habits  of  life.  When, 
however,  we  exi>cct  to  jiass  from 
the  uicunabulti  of  society  to  its 
eailier  phases,  we  are  suddenly 
tmttported  to  the  history  or  the 
preliminaries  of  the  Kn^dish  Revo- 
lution of  1640  and  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789 — crises  in  his- 
tory, indeed,  which  mark  beyond 
any  others  a  new  birth  in  each  of 
the  respective  nations,  but  which 
belong  to  advanced  and  not  to  in- 
cepting civilization.  These  otnec- 
tioosTnowever,  apply  to  the  first 
vtdume  especially ;  the  seeond, 
bcin^r  devoted  to  two  opposite 
phases  of  reli.j,non,  altlioii'-ai,  ;is 
regards  a  History  of  Civilization,  its 
topics  are  somewhal  preoiatitte^ 
is  the  more  coherent  of  this  two  both 
inrespectof  itsprcmisesand  its  con- 
clusions. The  second  volume  is,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  an  episode  of 
the  first ;  with  afewinoonsideialile 
changes,  it  might  have  stood  alone 
as  a  record  of  the  effects  of  per- 
verted religion  in  8)»ain  or  Scot- 
hmd.  The  discreimncies  and  in- 
conyeuiences  attendant  on  the 
Tsgueness  of  the  term  civilization 
might,  in  our  opinion,  have  been 
avoided  had  the  work  been  enti- 
tled a  *  Historv  of  the  Aspects  of 
fcjociety  in  England.'  There  would 
then  ha?e  been  no  previous  ques- 
tion aboiit  the  impoft  of  a  title 


mJMU,  [SeptcBiMr,  | 

sufficiently  elastic  to  include  the 
eto  idien  Britons  ptdnted  tibsir  i 
bodies  with  woad  and  the  era  when 

they  assumed  trf  Misers  and  paletots. 
The  presentatii>n  oi  such  aspfcU 
might  have  shifted  without  detri-  < 
mentto  thewofkorineoiivnisnss  | 
to  the  readers  of  it  from  direst  to 
jwirallel  lines,  wliile  the  progress  of  I 
civilizjitinn  ini;:ht  have  been  traced 
or  implied  with  e^uai,  if  not  supe- 
rior .eflect  Hie  greal  basss  of  I 
civilisation — religion,  law,  com- 
merce, arts  and  learning,  with  their 
several  products  and  phenomena, 
and  their  nmtual  co-operation  and 
eonnteiaction — mi^ht  have  been 
eshibited  in  a  series  of  osculating 
or  concentric  circles, while  the  laws 
of  their  generation  or  connexion 
would  have  approi)riately  formed, 
in  Mr.  Buckle  s  hands — and  none 
were  more  able  to  siqyply  it— a 
superb  peroration. 

From  what  appear  to  us  defects 
in  the  structure,  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  sterling  merits  of 
the  History  OmlmaSm,  Asts 
its  language,  too  much  praise  CIB 
hardly  be  awarded  to  it.  It  is 
eiinal  to  tlic  subject, proci^jeenouph 
for  tiie  demands  uf  scieuce,  full, 

flowing,  sad  teible  eaongh  for 
every  purpose  of  elocmeiiosL  Load 

when  the  business  of  the  writer  is 
to  state,  explain,  or  illu.^^tnUe,  it 
ascends,  when  anger  at  the  op- 
pressor or  sympathy  with  tibe  op* 
pressed  call  upon  it,  to  notes  worthy 
of  Edmund  Burke  himself  de- 
nonncinj!:  the  corruptions  of  Eng- 
land or  the  wrongs  of  India.  Nor 
waa  saeh  fiusility  or  sa<^  strength 
attained  by  a  long  aiqwenfeioesl]  in  ui 
writing.  Until  1857,  when  the  first 
of  these  volumes  was  publislied,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Buckle  had  not 
printed  a  line ;  nor,  with  the  er- 
ception  of  a  lecture  delivered  aX 
the  Koyal  Institution  in  March, 
1858,  and  an  es.say  or  two  in  tliis 
Magazine,  did  he  ]>ermit  fugitive 
literature  to  interfere  with  the 
great  task  be  had  ia  hand.  Hii 
was  the  rare  art  of  making  im- 
mense reading  subservient  t<>  ^rene- 
ral  instructioiL  The  abuudaiicc  of 
his  materials  neither  perplexed  nor 
burd^ied  him:  the  aceuraliitod 
thooghti  d  othen  abated  no  jot 
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from  the  freshness  of  his  own.  No 
sources  of  information  were  too 
mean,  devious,  or  recondite  for  hU 
'searching  gaze.  His  coiuniand  of 
ancient  ana  modern  languages,  Mb 
bibliographical  knowledge,  were 
not  less  remarkable  tlian  Hibbon's 
or  bouthey's.  Like  theirs,  his  com- 
monplace-books were  well-ordered 
aiwnals  wideh  jridded  ivithoat 
fltmt  or  oonfnrion  the  wMpone  md 
mnnitions  required  by  him. 

Of  the  duties  and  the  province  of 
tbe  Uistoriau,  he  formed  a  concep- 
tMm  mofll  dimeolt,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  realize ;  but  it  was  noble  in 
itself,  and  honourable  to  him.  He 
perceived  that  histur\^  in  its  best 
lonns  in  but  an  imperfect  record  of 
tiietlloag^tsaad  deeds  of  men.  The 
wfitm  of  it,  mn  those  whose 
works  are  possessions  for  ever, 
select  sonio  |)articular  crisis,  or 
some  exceptional  phase :  a  great 
war,  a  single  reyolntion,  a  long 
series  of  national  events,  or  periods 
of  time  in  which  long  hostile  or 
distiint  streams  of  action  are 
forcibly  or  spontaneously  diverted 
into  a  common  channel.  Of  all 
narratives,  none  eqoal  in  their  com- 
prehensive character  those  of  He- 
rodotus and  Gibbon.  The  one 
opens  with  that  cycle  of  events 
which  committed  together  fur  cen- 
ttoies  of  strife  Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  oUier  begms 
with  the  breaking  up  of  an  empire 
which  had  slowly  con(|iioied  and 
long  held  together  with  links  of 
iron  the  eiviiised  world.  With 
Gyms  eommences  that  fusion  of 
the  hill  tribes  with  the  dwrlli  rs  in 
the  plains  that  ended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  King  s  em- 
pire, '  a  mi^ty  man'  of  8atraf>ie8, 
each  one  in  its  dimensions  a  king- 
dom, 'but  not  without  a  plan.' 
Til  en  was  put  in  act  what  was 
foreshiiduwed  in  the  ten-years' siege 
of  Troy,  that  mighty  duel  of  op- 
posing amtinents  wnich  was  not 
destined  to  .end  before  Rome  as- 
serted at  Actium  the  predominance 
of  Europe  over  Asia.  The  rolling 
together  and  condensing  of  races 
by  Cyrus  is  one  terminm  of  the 
series,  the  great  Actian  triumph 
was  the  other.  With  Commodus, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  curtain  of 

VOL.  ULYL  NO.  CCCXClli. 


histoiy  lissij  on  the  drama  of  dis- 
memberment, and  proceeds  from 
act  to  act,  untU  an  unarmed  priest 
hlls  the  throne  of  the  western 
Osssn^  and  an  infidel  lides  un- 
challenged throu^  the  Hippo- 
drome of  Constantinople,  or  ]>r()- 
fanes  the  great  church  in  wliidi 
Basil  and  Chrysostoni  preached. 
The  latter  is  Gibbon's  cycle,  the 
former  that  of  Herodotus  and  (*r 
those  who  continued  his  record  of 
three  of  the  empires  of  prophetic 
vision. 

But  in  these  and  in  other  narra- 
tives certain  elements  are  wanting, 

and  Mr.  Buckle,  though  not  the 
first  to  perceive  the  defect,  was 
among  the  hrst  who  attempted  to 
supply  it  War  and  peace,  daw 
and  religion,  ionna  of  government, 
art,  literature,  and  manners,  iare 
merely  ])hcnomena  of  national  life, 
and  presunpose  the  existence  of 
laws  whicn  actuate  and  of  condi- 
tions which  shape  and  control 
them.  It  was  Mr.  Buckle's  objeet 
to  collect  and  j)lace  these  pheno- 
mena upon  a  scientilic  basis,  to 
discover  the  law  of  their  growth, 
progrsss,  and  dedine,  to  show  why 
on  some  soils  they  withered,  why 
on  others  they  bore  fruit  an  luin- 
dred-fold.  How  f^ir  ho  failed  or 
how  far  he  succeeded  iu  his  at- 
tempt to  constmct  a  science  of 
history,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determme :  we  are  merely  pointing 
to  the  high  and  arduous  object  ho 
set  before  himsell 

Secondly,  he  smned  the  sin  of 
excessive  generaliiEation.  It  may 
be  true  that  in  certain  cycles  or 
shorter  j>oiioils  of  time  the  sums 
of  human  acts  are  strangely  alike. 
It  may  be  tme  also  that' statistics 
afford  to  history  one  id  its  most 
sure  and  instnictivo  auxiliaries. 
But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  such 
tabular  records  are  not  only  in 
thflir  infancy,  hot  as  regards  former 
times,  either  do  not  exist,  or  are 
most  scanty  '^^id  precarious  aids  to 
truth.  At  the  best,  also,  they  re- 
present a  few  only  of  the  elements 
of  social  life,  and  probably  cen- 
turies of  exact  observation  most 
ela]>so  before  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  supersede  the  other 
grounds,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
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religious,  on  which  history  hitherto 
hm  been  constructed,  in  hit» 
•aziety,  if  iw4  indMil  lui  iklui 

nation,  to  find  a  (xjmprehtnihre 
idea,  Mr.  Buckle  often  strains,  if 
he  does  not  niisrepre.Hent  facts. 
He  ia^too^  prone^to  assume  that 

vill  be  liflylar  UimMlTes,  and 

leaves  scarcely  a  margin  for  the 
disturbances  of  passion,  custom,  or 
accident.  Comets  are  tolerably 
TCgnltf  in  their  piftlii;  ImlWhii^ 
tons  are  far  tam  being  filaia  ia 
thfiir  motives  or  actions ;  mfd  if 
ftehfffii  be  very  potent,  and 

Lacallns,  when  fragality  rouhl  chnrm, 
Had  roMted  turnips  on  ^  ikbine  ixm^ 

yet  it  ia  unsafe  to  compute  how 
many  Lucullusea  are  due  at  one 
period,  or  whether  ^  adust  com- 
plexion' or  other  causes  iuvariably 
compel 

to  the  emifinit,  Philip ts  lle««M. 


We  might  proceed  to  specify 
other  iuslaooes  in  which  the  wide 
mep  ol  Mr.  Beefcle'e  theory  de» 

Teats  its  own  purpose,  and  leaves 
us  disposed  rather  to  abide  by  im- 
perfect light  than  to  fulluw  a  pos- 
sible meteor.  But  we  must  abstain 
from  comment  on  ite  medte  end 
defects  alike,  and  hasten  to  the 
conclusion.  We  cannot,  however, 
entirely  omit  mention  in^r  Mr. 
Buckles  conversational  qualities. 
He  was  not  »  sayer  ol  emeit  er 
hriDiaat  thioge :  indeed,  wit  end 
humour  were  not  among  his  drifts, 
ilo  was  no  .L^rantcrol'  jirojiositious ; 
nor,  had  his  conversation  been  re- 
Dorted,  wottkl  luapflfiodeheTeheen 
lomid  to  flow  into  tlie  cmooth  and 
legular  moulds  of  the  l:ite  Lord 
Macaulay's  social  discourse.  His 
voice  was  unmusical  and  lujs  man- 
ner nther  defient.  Bat  one  coold 
not  be  five  minutes  in  n  loora  with 
him  without  being  aware  that  a 
talker  unusually  informed  with 
book  knowledge  was  present  From 
tile  news  of  w»  morning  to  the 
most  recondite  and  curious  reccHet 
of  learning,  Mr.  Buckle  ranged 
freely;  the  to^)ics  of  the  day  fur- 
nishing him  With  a  wide  round  of 
illmitration  end  analog,  and  not 


tions  on  the  future.  As,  however, 
he  mixed  more  with  his  fellow 
men^  tbecnmnt  of  hieeonvMilien 
consideBefaly  eheled  in  its  volume. 
He  grew  more  willing  to  listen,  less 
disposed  to  controversy  or  to  mono- 
logue. The  softening  effect  of  iu- 
CWMsd  intewrnime  with  eoeiety,  as 
It  appealed  in  his  couverwtionv  ee 
would  very  prol>ably  have  gradu- 
ally intluenced  the  dogmatic  and 
paradoxical  tone  of  his  writings. 

Thet  the  Muloru  gf  OmTiiitf w 
m  Jfmglawi  tkauUi  heiFe  exdUd 
some  angry  surprises,  if  not  a  deep 
feeling  of  indignation,  in  many 
quarters,  it  was  natural  to  expeck 
The  doctdnes  of  Auguste  Comte 
ere  not  pehiteble  on  this  side  of 
the  Qiannel ;  and  although  Mr. 
Buckle  aceepted  M.  Comto's  creed 
with  reservation,  he  is  indebted  to 
it  for  some  of  his  theories.  He 
thne  ren  coonter  to  en  cidv  of 
men  not  indisposed  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  as  the  Court  of 
Arclies  can  at  this  moment  testify, 
but  which,  as  soon  as  its  couv^- 
tionel  opinions  ere  attacked,  lanni 
a  compact  phalanx  for  its  corporate 
defence.  *The  Highlanders,' says 
Baillie  Jarvie.  'may  give  each  other 
an  ill  name,  and  even  a  slash  with  a 
eleynK»m,  bnt  in  the  end  theveie 
em  to  join  i^pdnet  ell  ceevdised 
I)ersons  who  have  money  in  their 
]nirses  and  breeks  on  their  hinder 
ends.'  £QaaUy  sure  were  Mr. 
BiiddeVitrifltaieionthe  Kiikeni 
Frodeitinetion  to  draw  down  ni 


him  the  wrath  of  North  Britain. 
JUro-worshippers,  again,  have  no 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  specu- 
lations, since  he  resolves 
of  histoiy  into  cycles  and  ei 
and  ascribes  but  little  permai 
influence  to  individual  soldiers, 
statesmen,  or  saints.  Gibbon 
nettled  the  ecclesiastical  body  DMie 
by  his  innendoes  than  by  his  direct 
im{)utation8.  Mr.  Buckle  fights 
against  it,  not  with  the  foil  of 
irony,  but  with  tlie  whole  armoury 
of  distrust  aud  deliaucc   bome  ef 


Ibr  some  of  his  auxgoi  weie  iu- 

considered  and  unfounded;  bat 
these,  the  faults  of  seclusion  and 
i^^erieuce,  do  not^  in  the  maiiif 
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of  men  is  it  to  l>e  entmttod  with 

hresponsiblc  power,  and  of  all 
classes,  the  clergy  leasts 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place, 
even  did  our  limits  allow  of  itwfor 
analvaing  Mr.  Buckle's  work.  Tkat 
has  been  done  by  other  hands  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  We  have 
sought,  in  this  slight  sketch  of 
him.  to  delineate  the  author,  and 
not  hk  book.  TbafttkoltMerwill 
remain  a  fngmeat  is  [>robable— 
neither  the  man  nor  the  circum- 
stances whicli  favoured  or  hindered 
k  are  likely  soon  to  recur.  *  Dat 
GalfliMis  opes,  difc  Justiniiiw  ko-> 
MNt  f  meun  not  likely  again  to 
see  so  much  Icnrninc^  and  ahility 
employed  upon  themes  which  re- 
munerate the  student  with  neither 


present  iiro6t  nor  honour.  Be  what 
they  may  the  faults  of  the  book, 
the  merits  of  the  author  are  ster- 
ling. He  sought  knowledge  for  its 
own  lake :  for  knowledge  he  gave 
«p  kis  youth,  his  talents.  Us  for- 
tune, an d  possibly  his  life.  Truisms 
did  not  deter,  nor  shadows  intimi- 
date him  ;  vvliatever,  in  liis  juil,i<- 
meut,  had  hitherto  retarded,  or  was 
Bkely  to  retetd  in  futme,  tne  pro- 
grass  offlMBflis  denounced  -  what- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to 
accelerate  or  secure  it,  he  advo- 
cated, if  we  cannot  inscribe  it  on 
the  nil  of  MstsrisBs  or  philoso- 
pkM  of  the  highest  ofder, jret  tilo 
name  of  Hf!X!;y  Thomas  BuCKLf! 
merits  a  hi;:ii  ])hice  on  the  UA  ol 
earueiit  seekers  fur  Truth. 


TTtTMBLKD  she  croucheth,  waihnj^  in  the  dsS 
"^-^  Strivin;^  with  bitter  shame  to  rise  again; 
Shame  on  thee,  Eni,'land,  if  with  all  thy  wealth. 
The  hel^ylcsa  and  the  homeless  cry  ill  vaini 

Ok  Ood,  how  long— kow  k)ng  this  fearful  cry. 

How  long  this  growinf^  list  of  infant  dead  ? 
The  bitterest  panj^  a  mother's  heart  can  know** 
i^ear  j\h'M^rf"  ciaQU>uriu|^  in  vain  iat 


Ilink  «f    Itsffy  aMillMr,  ss  Am* 

Thy  fMir-hsifsd  darling  to  thine  own  glad 
lUak  sf  those  cryiDg  littis  ones  who  fisMb 

il 


of  it»  lithen,  m  the  dead  nigfai-viAahs 
TkUk  si  k,  Mbsads,  and  year  happy  wives; 
How  WmdM  Mm  jr'mmjjtmii  im  her  yswer, 
iiid  Mil  sbdks  ki^  k  tiMse  luHM  Una! 


Think  ()('  the  Ijaby-faces,  pinched  and  wan  ; 

Til  ink  ol"  the  lull  church-yard  where  childhood  sleeps; 
Think  of  the  silent  hearths  and  desolate. 

Where  Sadid  SBOoming  for  her  chlMrai  wmftt 


Ah,  think  on  thy  soft  couch  of  those  sad  h< 
The  waihng  infant  on  the  wasted  breast. 
Give  !  of  thy  more  than  plenty — fbeely  give, 

God»  who  i^ivftlib  h\1j  shall  huld  thee  blessed ! 

▲  ▲2 
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A  D  E  I  A  N, 


OHAPTBB  YL 


I 

So  fined, 


of  like  eonrow, 

telKSPKAtl. 


Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  rath, 
In  thy  heart  the  daw  of  jroatb, 
QithjUpetei 


'  TIN  moneienr  qui  demande  a 
^  parler  avec  mademoiselle,' 
With  these  ^v<>^ds,  Lisette,  a 
8har|>-fcatured.  dark-eyed  country 
girl,  who  acted  as  butler  and  foot- 
man in  the  small  honsehold  of  the 
Chateau  dc  Bellefor^t,  threw  (tpm 
the  door  of  a  large  ai»,irtment  where 
the  two  En^di.sli  ^ir\s  were  sitting; 
and  darting  back  at  once  to  her 
mak  in  the  kitchen,  left  Adrian 
L'Estrange  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

The  room  was  very  IfHf^.  and  of 
four  large  wiudowa  which  opened 
on  to  the  sonny  garden,  three  had 
their  jalousies  closed  against  the 
summer  heat ;  but  the  fourth  and 
farthest  from  the  <loor  was  open, 
and  as  Adrian  entered,  the  hjy^ure 
of*  man,  who  was  seated  in  a 
dktant  comer  of  the  apartment, 
slipped  out  and  disappeared  so 
quickly  that,  dazzleil  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  sunlit  to  the 
shaded  room,  his  exit  was  nn- 
observed  by  the  new-comer. 

The  two  girls  rose,  and  lotli 
appeared  a^ntated,  thouf^h  with 
verv  ditl'erent  feelings,  at  the  sight 
oftneirnnexpected  visitor.  Lilian's 
sweet  face  lighted  np  with  smiles 
and  blushes,  and  between  pleasure 
and  bashfulness,  looked  most  be- 
witching :  but  the  eflfect  produced 
on  Bachel  was  strangely  different, 
fibe  tamed  deadlypale,  and  chMped 
her  hands  nervously,  glancing  at 
the  same  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  room  where  her  fatlier  had 
been  sitting,  with  an  expression  of 
tenor  on  her  countenance.  Seeing 
that  he  was  no  longer  there,  she 
gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief ;  and 
then  turning  to  Adrian,  she  ad- 
dressed him  with  cold  couitesy, 


LoMfaLLOV. 

and  begged  to  know  the  oljeetel 

his  visit. 

*  Pray  forgive  mo,  if  my  intru- 
sion is  unwelcome,'  was  his  reply; 
*  but  I  wished  to  return  this  locket 
to  its  owner.  I  lirand  it  after  yoa 
left  the  shop  yesterday,  and  Mar 
dame  Blondel  informed  me  it  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  ladies.* 

Ue  held  out  the  locket  as  he 
spoke,  and  BaebeTa  faee  at  once 
lost  its  coldeKpressbn^  and  lighted 
np  with  joy,  even  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  took  the 
locket,  and  pressed  it  to  her  hp*. 

<0h,  my  dear  locket!  Thaak 
you  a  thousand  times,  Mr.  — 

'  L'Est range,'  suggested  Adrian. 

lUcliel  made  a  graceful  little 
how  to  acknowledge  the  iutroduo- 
tioiL 

'And  now.  aUow  metoimpiin 

after  the  health  of  Madame  ' 

*  Bontemp^,'  said  LiliaDy  and  all 
three  laughed. 

This  very  small  joke  placed  thMi 
at  once  on  an  easier  footing;  sad 
Adrian,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  him 
during  his  morning  meditations, 
remarked, 

'This  chfttean  is  a  magnificent 
building.  I  am  staying  atAlain- 
villc  just  now  to  study'  (he  omitted 
to  say  what),  *  and  I  shoidd  be  veir 

grateful  for  permission  to  sketch 
ere.   The  Jagade  is  lemaikaUy 
fine.' 

Rachel  froze  again  at  once;  ana 
regardless  of  an  imploring  look 
from  Lilian,  answered  in  1^^ 
coldest  tones, 

*That  is  a  permission  whicli  the 
intendantf  M.  Bobinot,  will,  1  be- 
lieve, readily  give.  The  principal 
part  of  the  building  is  shown  to 
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stfaogers  by  the  order  of  Prinoe 

 ,  but  the  wing  which  we 

occupy  is  (piite  distinct  from  it ; 
and  as  my  father  is  a  great  invalid, 
and  sees  no  mt^  f with  a  atren  on 
the  words),  *  it  will  be  best  for  you 
t«)  obtain  admitt-ince  to  all  tliat  is 
Wiirtli  seeing  in  the  chateau  iu  the 
usual  way.' 

^Tliank  jwl  Then  I  have  only 
to  apologue  for  my  mtanukn^ 
Good  morning.' 

He  looked  at  Lilian,  though  he 
HDoke  to  Kachel ;  ami  the  poor 
cliild  laid,  artlessly, 

*Donot  call  itan  intnision,  wben 
yoii  came  to  l)ring  Rachel  lier  dear 
locket.  iSlie  cried  hist  night  when 
ahe  miascd  it,  and  1  think  she 
mli^t  be  dTil,  at  least,  to  the  per- 
son wlko  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
eome  here  to  restore  it  to  her.' 

*  Lily !'  exclaimed  lliicliel,  re- 
provingly; and  Lilian,  feeling  very 
much  ashamed  of  her  unthinking 
outfafurst,  coloured  deej^,  while 
her  poor  little  heart,  between 
timidity  and  the  nameless  joy  it 
felt  in  Adrian's  presence,  fluttered 
like  one  of  her  own  pet  pigeons. 
lEUebel  tnmed  again  to  their 
^visitor. 

*  I  am  sorry  if  I  appear  uncour- 
teous ;  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
receive  strangers,  and  we  came  here 
in  search  of  complete  retiiement,  so 
I  hope  you  will  foigive  any  appa- 
rent want  of  politeness  on  my  part.' 

She  looked  like  an  empress  as 
she  spoke  those  few  wordls:  there 
was  much  qniet  dignity  about  this 
pale,  sad4o(Aing  girl. 

Adrian  assured  lier  that  it  wa« 
he  who  needed  forgiveness,  that  he 
had  been  led  bv  his  wish  to  restore 
the  iodcet,  and  perhaps  to  see  lus 
countrywomen  once  more,  into 
what  he  now  felt  to  be  an  intru- 
sion ;  and  with  a  bow  to  both 
sisters,  and  one  look  at  Lilian 
wfaudi  said  more  than  he  meant  it 
should,  ha  departed. 

No  sooner  was  the  dooT  closed 
than  Lilian,  with  her  cheeks  all  in 
a  flame  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
exclaimed, 

'Rachel,  do  yon  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  never  to  speak  to 
another  human  being  for  tne  whole 
of  our  wretched  lives  V 
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'  Lily,  Lily^  what  ails  you  f  said 
Puichel,  looking  at  her  sister  in 
surprise. 

*  vVhy  were  you  so  rude  and  dis- 
agieeable  to  Mr.  L'Estrangcl  I 
am  soie  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and  aa 
we  never  see  a  human  creature  in 
this  dreadful  ]^lace  * 

^  Lilian,  you  know  papa  has  im- 
portant reasons  for  wisbing  to  see 
no  one.' 

*  So  you  tell  nie.  T  am  treated 
like  a  ehild  ;  I  know  nothing  of 
^our  mysteries  :  I  am  uot  admitted 
into  yonrs  and  pi^P^'s  eonfideoDe: 
bot  one  thing  I  do  know  too  well 
— I  am  lonely  here,  and  wretched, 
and  miaerable,  and  I  wish  I  was 
dead.' 

She  borst  into  passionate  tears. 
Bachel  went  up  to  her,  and  put  her 
arm  round  h«:  with  infinite  ten- 
derness. 

*  Lilv,  my  dearest,  if  anything  is 
concealed  from  you,  it  is  from 
love,  because  yon  are  too  young  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  trouble  tbat 
weighs  us  to  the  very  earth.' 

'  And  so  I  am  too  young  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  snail,'  sobbed  Lilian, 
enduring  her  sistei's  caress,  but 
not  returning  it.  *  I  am  too  young 
to  be  shut  up  here  in  this  horrible 
ruin,  like  a  toad  in  a  stone,  as  if  I 
had  a  spare  life  to  throw  away,  and 
oonld  Mfiord  to  have  no  enjoyment, 
no  happiness,  no  comfort  m  this 
one.* 

She  cried  passionately. 

*  Oh,  Lily,  my  darling,  you  make 
me  so  unhappy !  If  I  could  give 
them  to  yon,  vou  should  have  all 
the  joys  your  heart  could  desire ; 
but  it  cannot  be — oh,  believe  me, 
it  cannot,  camiot  be.  Lily,  remem- 
ber mamma  kit  you  to  me  with 
her  last  woida  for  my  own  child  • 
and  trust  me,  my  little  darling,  I 
would  give  my  life  to  spare  you 
sorrow.' 

The  wayward  young  cNatuie  wis 
touched  at  once  by  thsee  words, 

and  in  her  turn  wound  her  loving 
arms  round  her  sister. 

'  Bachel,  dear,  f  oigive  me.  I  am 
an  ungrateful  wretch.  Yon  know. 
I  love  you  with  aU  my  heart,  and 
I  ought  to  require  nothing  but  your 
society  to  make  me  happy ;  but  I 
have  felt  so  wretched  of  late — 
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more  than  ever  mnee  ymrfifaMss 
—knowing  that  there  ia  a  secret  be- 
tween pa|)aarul  yoii,:ui<l  seein^^how 

Sare  and  sad  it  makes  you.  And 
eo  IIm  strange  way  wt  UH 
Jiigtwid,  mA  tfit  myAtery  abovt 
chan/^ing  our  name.  I  felt  so  thank- 
ful  tliat  Mr.  L'Efltrange  did  not 
a^ik  it.  I  think  I  would  rather 
have  chok«d  than  hare  told  him 
we  wm  called  Daboti.  I  do  IM 

lying  r 

'  fck)  flo  I,'  <aid  "Rarhcl,  witli  un- 
utterable Kadncsa  in  her  voice. 
'  l^ut  do  not  let  talk  about  it. 
Lily.  It  iff  not  likely  that  1M  tlMli 
•it  Mr  ) .'Estrange  again,  and  I 
ki^  &oUk^  else  wiU  £m1  M  Mt' 


Poor  IMi  UiM  did  not  kMk  « 

if  this  were  a  rery  cheerin^r  ^tip- 
position  ;  but  she  dried  her  eye% 
and  bravely  resolved  not  to  add  to 
Reebdf e  tnraMfi  11m  faMVPledi^  e(F 
thogc  vague,  VflMtisfied  loni^uigs 
that  filled  her  own  throbbing  hoart. 
The  only  result  of  this  momentary 
interniption  to  their  seclusion  wasL 
that  Bachel  oonfiaed  beisell  ana 
bir  airt«  man  sMedgrten  ever 
to  the  narrow  prcUuuli  of  their 
own  garden,  till  Tvilian  began  to 
droop  like  a  caged  bini,  and  the 
same  heavy  gloom  settled  on  her 
eiveet  yoong  face  tkst  Ml  already 
lobbed  that  of  her  «irtar  «f  ito 


CHAFrER  VIL 

A  DREAM. 

Lore?  I  will  tell  thee  wlmt  it  is  to  lore. 
It^jto^rmM  wivh  kanuui  thoughu  a  abriiM 

When  TiBM  Mems  yoangf  and  Li£i  a  thing 
All  tjist**,  all  pleftMiirr«.  nil  desires 
To  ooweerate  Um  Mujctoary  of  Uiaa. 
Ikota,  the  at—  fai  liu— llwi  h&mtg 
Around,  the  streams  tkeir  flowery  margins  kiaa, 

if  iksn'a  Bm^m  m  Sartl^  tkat  Heav'n  is  sorely  this. 

C  SWAIK. 


VAINLY  did  Adrian  L'Estrange 
linger  day  after  day  iu  the 
Miffhbourhood  of  the  Ctiteett  do 

Bellefor^t  after  his  first  tiBWiMiMfla 

attempt  to irr. prove  hisacquaintance 
with  the  two  sisters.  Vainly  did 
poor  little  Lilians  heart  yearn  in 
secret  lor  enolhsr  ehsMS  aeetiiig 
with  him  who  had  stirred  its  depths 
vith  a  glance.  They  did  not  meet 
again  l  or  some  weeks.  »Snndriy  after 
^nday  Adrian  watched  the  small 
eongregstte  tbst  itlidsd  tiM 
P^rotestsafc^Tmpie;  ndallength 
his  perseverance  wjis  rewarded  i)y 
seeing  the  young  Knuli-^h  ••irh,  at- 
tended by  ^Madame  iiontemp%>,  enter 
Hw  ehapel ;  sad  foUowiBg,  found 
IdoMelf,  as  if  by  MrideDt,  seated 
BW  Lilian.  Of  course,  he  had  no 
hymn-hook  ;  and  it  was  but  an  act 
m  civility  on  the  young  girl's  j)ai1; 
lo  offer  him  hers.  Ihey  looked 
•wit together;  sad AdAn's lieh 
tenor  voice  gare  a  beanty  and  SK* 
res'^ion  to  the  grand  old  Lutheran 
ymns  which  LiiiAa  had  never  per* 


ceivcd  in  them  before.  She  per- 
formed her  devotions  with  sera- 
INdoas  aMention,  feeling  a  calm  and 
elevation  of  soul,  poor  ciiild,  which 
she  had  not  cxperienrcd  for  long. 
In  all  real  liaj^i  iuess  tlicre  is  souie- 
thiug  which  ral^es  the  heart  toward* 
the  SoQiae  of  joy  sad  bika;  aad 
Lilian  felt  so  very  happgr  vfth 
Adrian  by  her  side,  that  her  prayers 
and  t]ianks;!ivings  were  iuaeasAhljf 
timrod  with  a  new  fervour. 

WImb  the  service  ^sae  over,  ha 
stood  aside  to  kt  the  sisters  ]>ass 
him.  with  a  faint  hope  that  Uachel 
Tiiiylit  speak  ;  but  beyond  a  grave 
bow  she  took  no  heed  oi  his  pre- 
MHOS,  and  they  passed  on. 

It  was  a  Jetc  day  at  Alunville, 
and  the  'place'  was  crowded. 
Madame  lion  temps  clutched  the 
arm  of  liachel  with  one  hand,  and 
was  looking  round  to  secure  Liliaa 
nilh  the  other,  when  Adi 
posed,  and  offered  hiaaB%SBgwg 
quietly  to  Rachel — 

*  You  will  allow  me  the  plessan 
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of  seeing  yoa  sttUy  Ihroog^  the 

crowd.* 

Eachel  could  not  very  well  refuse 
Md  Lily,  with  a  thioMnng  iMttt^ 
found  herself  walking  arm-iiMliB 
■with  Adrian  among  the  throi^  of 
lioliday  makers ;  while,  as  far  as 
her  perceptions  of  outward  things 
iraiitfthey  mi^  bsfe  beonwuidflr' 
ing  in  the  greet  deaert  itself,  lliegr 
walked  on  in  troubled  silence : 
Adrian  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
speak,  for  the  bare  commonplace 
worde  wliieh  were  ell  that  tiie 
situation  appeared  to  warrant,  were 
too  strangely  at  variance  with  those 
that  rushed  into  his  mhid ;  and 
Lilian  could  not  have  uttered  a 
■yUeble^  if  bar  life  lied  depended 
ui>OD  ik  So  the  precious  longed- 
f(  )r  moments  were  slipping  by ;  and 
at  last,  seeing  they  were  within 
sij^t  of  tlie  auberye  of  the  Lion 
ef«r,  al  whose  door  stood  the  cAor* 
dSanc  waiting  for  the  listen^ 
Adrian  said,  hurriedly — 

*  Am  1  never  to  see  yon  again  ? 
Do  vou  never  leave  the  chateau  V 

*Not  often/  she  whispered: 
'  Bachel  doee  not  like  io  walk  on 
the  chaussHe.^ 

*  But  sometimes  T 

*  Sometimes  we  walk  out  a  little 
in  the  evening;  but  we  have  a 
laige  garden  eiid  a  Held  of  our 
own,  and  we  soateely  go  beyond 
them.' 

*  I  am  engaged  on  some  .sketches 
of  the  chateiiu,  which  I  should  so 

mdi  like  to  ahow  yon.  Do  yon 
never  eome  on  the  aonth  tertaoef 

*  V<^ry,  very  seldom — now  and 
then,  li  there  is  no  chance  of  any- 

•  body  being  about* 

^Do  yon  not  tidnk  thai  Mim 
Dubois  * 

'  Oh,  please  call  her  Rachel !' 
exclaimed  Lily ;  then  coloured 
paiuiuiiv  at  the  indiscretion  of 
nldehahelmd  been  guilty.  UMi 
diffieahy  concealing  hia  delighl» 
Adrian  said  quietly — 

'  Do  a^^k  Miss  Rachel  to  come  to 
the  terrace  to-morrow  evening.  It 
-would  giye  me  so  much  pleasnie 
to  have  yonr  epinioB  of  my  draw- 
ings ;  and  you  know  the  chateau 
is  not  open  on  Monday  to  strangers, 
though  1  have  a  general  permission 
to  study  there.' 


*  Lilian  !'  naid  Bachel,  who  had 
stopped,  and  was  waiting  for  her  a 
little  in  advanc& 

*  We  will  come  if  possible,'  Lily 
said,  hurriedly,  and  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  Adrian's  arm,  she 
darted  otl'to  join  her  sister. 

All  manner  of  iunoceutarts  were 
▼ainlv  praetieed  bgr  the  poor  diild 
on  the  foBowing  day  to  induce 
Rachel  to  accompany  her  to  the 
south  terrace  of  the  chateau. 
Either  Kachel  surmised  that  she 
had  aome  eottcealed  motiTo-^or 
Lily  found  it  ao  imiKMlble  to  help 
blushing  when  she  mentioned 
Adrian's  name,  that  she  never  al- 
luded to  him  now— or  the  headache 
whieh  ahe  pleaded  aa  an  ezeoie 
was  a  true  one.  At  length,  poor 
little  Lilian's  inclination  overcame 
her  prudence,  and  ahe  said,  care- 
lessly— 

*  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  harm 

in  my  going  there  after  tea  withool 
you?    It  is  ([uite  safe  there.' 

'  Gro  if  you  like,  dear,'  said  Rachel, 
sadly,  iier  heart  ached  for  this 
poor  child,  with  the  spring  of  youth 
and  joy  so  strong  wdthin  her,  do> 
barred  from  all  the  indulgences 
natural  to  her  age.  Sorrow  had 
made  Kachel  oM  before  her  time  ; 
still  it  was  but  a  little  while  since 
she,  too,  had  been  a  young,  joy- 
loving  girl,  and  she  sympathized 
only  too  deeply  in  the  untrfttitP^ 
longings  of  i^ily's  heart. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  stars  came 
ool  one  by  one  in  the  dear  evening 
aiqr*  Adiian  L'Estrange  was  onoa 
more  losing  all  hone  of  that  day 
seeing  her  who  had  suddenly  be- 
come all  the  world  to  him:  but, 
templed  by  the  beauty  and  atilhieaa 
of  the  hour,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out some  latent  hope  lingering  in 
his  heart  that  she  might  yet  come, 
he  waited  ou  the  terrace. 

There  were  stone  seats  plaoed 
on  it  at  intervals,  sheltered  by  pro- 
jections in  the  building.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  corner  of  one  of 
these ;  and,  as  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  alon^  be||[an 
singing  softly  to  himself.  His  feel- 
ings found  so  faithful  an  interpre- 
tati(jn  in  the  '  serenade'  in  D'm  }*</.<!- 
quaUf  that,  almost  unauisciously, 
he  sang  it  throughout ;  and  thon^ 
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He  took  iKiw.t  i.er  hands  in  Ids,  and 
drew  her  ♦gently  nearer  to  liim. 
Lily,  poor  cliild,  unknowing  in  the 
world  and  itA  ways,  felt  only  her 
own  exceeding,  trembUng  happi- 
ness at  being  tliere,  and  feeting 
that  he  was  «rlail  to  see  her  ;  and 
she  stood  with  her  hands  in  liis, 
without  thinking  of  withdrawing 
them. 

*  I  can  hardly  belieye  that  this  is 
not  one  of  niy  flrearas,*  said  Adrian, 
looking  fondly  at  lier.  'T  liavt- so 
often  fancied  that  one  day  i  might 
by  a  happy  chance  see  yoa  liere,  imd 
epeek  to  you  ;  and  now,  now  that 
you  are  really  here,  I  cin  ecaroe^ 
realize  it.' 

'  i'erhaps  I  did  wrous  to  come,* 
■iid  Liiian,  limply.  *&Qiielhid 
a  bad  headadie,  and  told  me  I 
might  come  alone*  but  then  she 
did  not  know — —  A  deep  bluflh 
finished  the  .sentence. 

*  If  ahe  had  known,Iam  soreahe 
wonld  not  have  forbidden  yoiu  Be- 
lieve me,  T  would  not  intrude  my 
society  on  you,  did  I  not  feel  and 
know  tiiat  my  motives  would  bear 
the  doeest  scrutiny.  I  see  that 
you  and  your  sister  ate  ])eculiaily 
situated ;  and  without  seeking  to 
pry  into  your  history,  I  know  tliere 
mui>t  be  some  powerful  reason  for 
your  absolute  seclusion.  But  no 
one  can  be  the  worse  for  having  a 
true  and  faithful  friend;  and  if 
you  and  Miss  Kachel  could  learn  to 
consider  me  a^i  one,  and  let  mc  now 
and  then  have  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing yon,  it  could  surely  do  you  no 
harm,  and  it  would  he  aofih  haiqMh 
ness  to  me  !* 

*  It  is  on  jKipa's  account,'  an- 
swered Lily.  '  lie  wishes  to  see 
nobody,  and  Bachel  does  all  he 
wiahes.^ 


'  But  would  he  prevent  you  and 
your  sister  from  seeing  any  one  f 

*  I  do  not  know— I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  all  about,  for  they  tliinlc 
me  too  young;  and  when  we  icl't 
England,  I  wa^i  only  told  that  it 
was  neoessaiy  for  os  to  come  and 
live  here,  n.s  papa  had  been  TSiy 
unfortunati^.  He  said,  t<><>.  tliat  wc 
unist  be  called  Dubois.  Oh,  1  kale 
to  be  called  Dubois  !* 

'If  I  may  call  you  Lily,  I  want 
no  other  name:  it  suitsyonsowell. 
Why  should  we  not  do  without 
surnames  altogether?  and  you  can 
call  me  Adrian.' 

'Thm  is  no  ooeamon  for  that. 
Your  name,  yon  told  na,  is  Mr. 
UEstrange;  and  ]fo«ha?e  no  reason 
to  liide  it,'  she  said,  sadly. 

*  None ;  but  1  have  a  fancy  to  do 
without  it;  and  after  all,  our 
Christian  names  sre  those  which 
properly  belong  to  us  as  individuals. 
So  do  let  me  hear  yon  call  me 
Adrian.' 

'No,  I  would  rather  not^*  an- 
swered Lilian,  gently.  '  Yon  must 
see  there  is  a  great  difference.  I 

know  your  name,  and  need  call 
you  by  n«)  ntlier;  but  liaN  in.u:  once 
admitted  that  ours  is  not  Dubois, 
it  would  be  absnrd  to  go  on  using 
it  We  can  be  lUcheland liliaa 
to  you  for  the  few  times  we  are 
likelv  to  meet.* 

*  Very  wcli.Lilian — Lily — it  shall 
be  as  yon  please,'  reolicd  Adrian, 
feeling  that  he  lovea  her  all  the 
better  for  the  intuitive  modesty 
that  thus  showed  itself  amid  her 
utter  ignorance  of  all  conventional 
roles  of  pro])riety.  For  the  rest 
of  that  long  evening  walk,  he  stn* 
diously  avijided  all  dangemus 
ground,  and  sought  to  engage  her 
attention  and  please  her  fancy 
merely  as  an  agreeable  acquain- 
tance. His  great  wish  was  to  lead 
her  gradually,  liy  slow  degrees,  to 
the  know  ledge  and  compreiiension 
of  his  intinite  love  for  her;  and  the 
powerful  control  he  exercised  over 
himself  met  with  its  own  reward. 
Lilian  gained  courage  to  tell  her 
si.^ter  of  their  meeting ;  and  Bachel, 
who  could  not  but  feel  touched  by 
the  respectful  interest  shown  by 
Adrianin  their  friendless  condition, 

in  their 
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happy  eveniiig  meetings  <jn  the 
terrace,  diftteau  gardens  uow 
became  to  Lilian  the  bright  en* 
chanted  fairy-laud  which  every 
spot  appears  wlien  hallowed  and 
gloriiied  by  the  radiance  of  a  first 
and  ali-aWrbing  passion.  As 
Adrian's  chararter  developed  itself 
in  the  unrestrained  intunacy  of 
daily  association,  the  poor  child 
lt;anied  to  re^'ard  him  with  a  love 
that  was  almost  worshiu;  while 
lisr  calm,  nidancholj  suter  gra- 
dmiHj  mtew  away  all  her  mis- 
drivings,  and  indulged  in  the  rh.irm 
ul  once  more  pos>es^ing  a  friend 
to  be  loved  aud  tiikited. 

Of  their  £ifther,  Adrian  aanr  no- 
thing. He  never  enteied  the  house; 
and  the  only  indication  of  a  male 


presence o  to  me  for  a  mom 
in  the  <  H*l  believe  that  yc 
Kme-wal  i  T^ht  is  urgiu 
which  jo      ^Sne  disci 

Tliis  8  be 
several  1%  k 
to  regard  it, 
W)fthem  ecu..* . 
on  the  frozen  liigh 
river,  where  they 
if  it  would  rema  ' 
solid,  to  the  end  c 
trifling  incident,  1  . 
ominous  crack  of  the  'ice  at  the 
a])pro;ich  of  spring,  let  in  a  torrent 
of  emotions  and  discoveries  which 
broke  up  the  fair-seeming  but  false 
foondation  of  their  happiness,  and 
swept  it  away,  as  with  a  floods  for 
oTer. 


1  then 
ni  the 
irden. 
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on  for 
began 
nt^i  of 
look 
\  gnU 
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'/hen  a 
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CIL^PTER  VIII. 

WAKING. 

Love  is  life's  ciul  ;  an  crrl  Imt  never  emling, 
All  joji,  all  sweets,  all  happiness,  awarding, 
hawB  ki  Hfs*8  wealth,  (ne'er  spent,  bat  ever  ipeiidiii^) 
More  rich  by  giving,  tiUng  1^  diiMUxling. 
Love's  life's  reward,  rewarded  in  rewnnlin.; ; 
Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  food  care  remort : 
Ah  1  ilioiiUrft  thoa  live  bat  <moe  lofa*i  sweela  to 
Then  will  Mi  lore  to  live^  ante  tboa  live  to  love. 


IT  was  now  the  vintage-time,  and 
Adrian  I/E><tran^<e  was  one  day 
taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  thick 
wood  which  saive  its  name  to  the 
Ghiteaa  de  BeUefoi^t,  when  he 
heard  a  confused  sound  of  voices 
on  the  highway,  from  which  he 
wan  not  far  distant*  It  was  by  no 
means  imoommon  at  this  season  to 
meet  with  parties  of  peasants  who 
had  been  doing  their  best  towards 
creating  a  dciiiaiid  for  the  new 
vintage,  by  diminishing  the  stock- 
in-hana  of  the  landlords  of  caba- 
reta,  and  at  first  Adrian  ))aid  no 
attention  to  the  sounds  which  met 
his  car.  Presently,  however,  he 
8tom>ed  aud  listened  intently ;  then 
diwning  at  once  into  the  thick 
wood,  ne  forced  his  way  through 
brake  and  briar  to  the  spot  wheniee 
Uie  noise  proceeded. 

He  arrived  just  in  time.  Ilachel 
aud  Lilian  were  standing  clinging 
to  eaoh  other  in  the  niddia  of  the 
loadf  fomnnded  by  a  csowd  of 


Spjekskr. 

tipsy  peasants  ;  who,  after  indulg- 
ing in  some  njerrinicnt  at  their 
expense,  were  proceeding  to  more 
open  insults,  in  liis  nonaal  state, 
the  French  nistic  is  a  harmless 
])eaccaV>lo  individual  enough  ;  some- 
what a«ldicted  to  jilciusautry  of  a 
not  over-rehned  description,  prone 
to  hmghter,  and  easily  moVed  to 
tears:  but  though  coane,  not 
brut^al  in  his  outward  demeanour. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  renr-de-vhi  in 
the  ascendant,  than  ho  becomes  a 
changed  being :  the  monkey  ele- 
ment in  his  nataie  retires  to  give 
place  to  the  ti;^er ;  and  of  all  forms 
of  Innnanity  tliere  is  scarcely  one 
to  be  more  dreaded  or  avoided 
than  a  drunken  disorderly  French 
peasant 

Snrrounded  by  a  cluster  of  thei»e 
men,  the  two  English  girls  stood, 
unable  to  advance  or  retreat. 
Kachel  had  thrown  one  arm  round 
her  aister.  and  stood  erect  and 
oahn»  with  an  expression  in  her 
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stoivlfu.  ^i^cc  Avliich  awed,  for  the 

tlie  rouffb,  brutal 
■MA  wlP  SQiTOUMled  uer.  Poor 
Ultk  Lil^^as  wee^g  wildly,  and 
tryiTiK  t  .^tjp  h'.  i  ears  with  both 
haud8,  wiiiJc  rude  insuHinf 

jests  of  her  toimeuturs  dyed  her 
«heoks  with  indignant  crinwA. 
One  of  tl.  1  en,  bolder  or  more 
con  arJly  tiuui  his  fellnw!?,  stepped 
foiward  and  laid  hold  of  lier  l»y 
the  biioulder,  to  6c|>arate  her  from 
her  sister.  Idly  g»Te  »  wild  shriek^ 
and  At  the  same  moment  a  cnish- 
in^  blow  from  behind  sent  the 
nitfian  down  on  the  /xz/v',  where  lie 
lay  mottonicsa.  Two  more  well- 
dneeted  sad  sdentifio  eflbHsis  the 
same  style  disposed  of  a  couj^  of 
fellows  who  eame  to  their  com- 
rade's assistance,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  striie  ■  for  the  rest  of  the 
men,  not  feehng  disposed  to  eon-* 
tinae  the  oombat,  even  with  the 
enonnous  odds  in  their  favonr, 
slunk  away,  Icavin-j;  their  wounded 
on  the  held  :  and  Adrian,  q^uietly 
taking  Lilian  ii  arm  in  his.  said. 

'  Don't  do  this  again,  Rachel ;  I 
might  not  have  been  so  near.* 

*Oh,  tliHTik  God  yon  were  !'  ex- 
claimed iiachel,  now  giving  way  to 
her  IwmTely-iijpressea  terror;  'I 
AN  as  notaindd  for  myself,  but  for 
Lily.' 

'  Lily,  my  own  darlin^r,*  said 
Adrian,  to  the  wee|)iug  girl,  who 
was  cHnging  to  his  arm;  *yau 
should  have  some  one  always  near 
who  would  be  better  able  to  pro- 
tect you  til  an  even  this  dear,  brave 
sister.  Lily,  dearest,  wiU  you  cling 
to  mc  ulwayji  as  you  do  now  j  will 
yon  let  my  arm  udeld  yon  from  all 
danf;<T" 

•Oh,  Adrian!  so  gladly!'  She 
lifted  her  face  for  a  moment  to 
meet  his  glance  of  love,  then  down 
it  went  again,  and  she  wept  over 
her  exceeding  happiness,  eren  more 
than  slie  had  done  n  moment  b^ 
fore  with  shame  aud  terror. 

'Stiur,  Adrian,  stayT  exclaimed 
BacheC  hastily  :  '  this  cannot  be ; 
oh,  yoa  do  not  snow  what  yon  are 
saying ;  we  are  unhappy  cnonph 
already — do  not  break  ner  heart  i' 

*(jiv)d  forbid.  He  knows  that  I 
love  her  with  the  whole  strength  of 
my  heing,  and  yon  most  sorely 


ML  [6eptiiUilBM» 

have  seen  it  too,  Eachel ;  you  can- 
not have  been  so  blind.* 
«Alas,  alsst  I  on^  to  hsv« 

known  it  would  come  to  this  I 

How  weak  and  wrong  I  have 
been  !  and  yet  it  seemed  so  hard  to 
deny  her  the  one  pleasure  of  lier 
lifs/ 

'  And  why  deny  it  to  her  t  thoni^ 

you  may  not  think  me  worthy  of 
such  a  trf^'»sure,  I  have  h  iik  st 
heart  and  an  untainted  uaiuc  ta 

'  Oh,  hush,  hush;  this  kwnM 
than  all !  I  implore  yon  to  say  no 
more  now.  Lily,  my  dearest,  my 
}KKir  little  sister,  cume  home  with 
mty  and  God  ffrani  that  TDnflasjr 
not  suficr  too  deeply  fur  my  wnac 
indulgence  !* 

LiJv  instinctively  withdrew  her- 
self from  the  arm  which  Adriaa 
had  thrown  roond  her,  and  walked 
beside  him,  silent  and  tremUiiigv 
while  Rachel  spoke.  Adrian  made 
no  effort  to  detain  her,  but  as  they 
stopi^ed  at  the  garden  door,  he  said, 
gravely, 

*  Lilian,  listai  to  me.  I  tdl  yon 

here,  before  your  sister,  who  seems 
to  be  your  only  support  and  pro- 
tector, that  I  love  you  more  than 
my  life — that  I  seek  no  blessing 
from  heaven  but  your  love,  ana 
that,  with  it,  I  require  nothing 
more.  A  iny.stery — it  may  be  a 
dark  one — hangs  ronnd  you.  He  it 
what  it  may,  i  seek  not  to  peae- 
trate  it— yonr  name,  your  atattcMa, 
are  nothing  to  me.  It  is  you  I  lov«^ 
you  my  soul  longs  for — and  now 
answer  me  with  one  word,  one 
look.  Does  your  heart  echo  these 
words  or  notf 

'Rachel,  RacheL  what  must  I 
sayl  wh  it  must  I  doV  implored 
Lily,  witiiout  venturing  even  n 
look  at  Adrian. 

*  Answer  him  truly,  my  darlini; 
8adi  a  question  must  be  answer^ 
93  it  is  n-1'<Ml,'  .said  Kaclicl,  .sadly. 

*Then  1  (/''love yon  ;  oh  Adriau, 
my  Adriau,  i  love  you  with  my 
whole  sonl !'  and  Lily  foond  hst^ 
self  in  Adrian's  arms,  with  his 
kis.se.s  thrilling  from  her  lips  into 
her  very  heart.  Rachel  stood  by, 
with  an  expression  on  her  face 
such  as  mi  angel  might  have  woni 

mftnadissL  watrhlny  the  blia  ni 
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"ftheir  doom. 

*  You  are  answered  now,  Adrian,' 
she  said,  at  len^^h.  *  Leave  u.s  for 
Sk  while,  there  u  much  that  1  must 
wmf%omf9Ulm,  atOi  mm  tiMlI 
must  think  and  pnqf  aloiM.' 

She  drew  Lilian  gently  within 
the  ganloii,  and  shut  the  door; 
and  scarcely  knowing  whether  he 
-Mi  kappy  or  wiwiirtlti  ikdrin 
L*Estrai^e  retornad  in  ft  tmrah  o£ 
feeliri!?  to  the  little  village  inn 
where  he  iiad  taken  up  hii  qiuurteis 
fur  some  weeks  past. 

Aboal  Ml  Mr  Ut«r.  aloHMlrift 
his  HumbiT  door  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bl.ick-eyed 
Liaette,  who  placed  a  sinall  note 
iu  his  hand,  '  de  la  part  de  Made' 
moMU^  and  begged  for  ao 
«wer. 

Adrian  opened  it 


*  Will  you  come  to  the  soi\th 
to-ngbL  «l  %m  o'dooltf 
'cmtlljmi  alone 


Adrian  looked  into  thelkaon  eyes 
oi  mA  who  itood  -mMbmg 
liiiB,  ana  merely  said,  '  Toll  made- 
mniviflle  that  she  shall  be  obeyed,' 
and  the  bhick-eyed  messenger 
turned  on  her  heel  iu  silent  cuu- 
tovpl  lor  thofWNf  who  did  aofe 
09m  Ifltprore  the  oppoftmhjir  by 
a  compliment  to  h«r>o^ 
sulkily  departed- 

Bachel  was  pacing  the  terrace 
nvitti  hwfiod  rtopi  urbra  Adrios 
went  there  at  the  appointed  hour, 
but  stopped  suddenly  wiioii  she 
saw  him.  Her  heart  .seemed  to 
throb  till  each  puh^tion  shook  the 
■Kgbt  frame  ttet  held  it,  uA^mj 
Testige  of  colow  fiidod  frM  hor 
cheek  and  lips. 

*I  ought  to  have  been  ]>r('pared 
for  this  hour,'  were  her  hrsL  words. 
*I>ay  and  night,  for  weeks  and 
MrtlM,  tho  thoogbt  tfaot  oodi  a 
moment  would  come,  some  time 
and  by  some  means,  I  knew  not 
how  or  when,  has  haunted  me. 
How  could  I  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
kwm  that  it  voikl  bo  thmi^ 
your 

'Boehelyl  —rairtly  bogof  jro« 


t»]klift1»]iiofcr  a 

Adrian.  '  I  belief  thatyow  atroqf 

sense  of  ri^jht  is  urj]ring  you  to 
make  me  some  disclosure  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is 
pinhd  to  yim.  It  is  quite  aeed- 
less.  Diar  Bachel,  you  took  me,  a 
stranger,  on  tniBt ;  let  me  not  do 
less  by  you.  I  know  that  in  your 
heart  you  feel  that  I  uni  ti-ue,  and 
niMii  well  and  truly  by  yon  aad 
LQy.  I  have  the  same  confidence 
in  you,  nd  let  thia  Miffico  for  hoik 
of  us.' 

*  So  it  would,  amply,  if  we  were 
hottohefriewu^aaipe  hm  beia 
hitherta   But  the  wordi  yoo  have 

spoken  to  Lily  cannot  be  nn.i.iid ; 
and  before  another  .such  word  i.n 
uttered,  you  must  know  us  as  we 
are,  our  blighted  aame,  and 
wretched  histoiy.  Adrian,* abe  con- 
tinued, in  the  strange,  clear,  rapid 
utterance  of  intense  feeling;  'my 
fatliers  uame  is  Hubert  Den- 
borou.::h.' 

Adrian  made  an  involuntary  eoc- 
clamation,  as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  heavj'  blow.  It  was  a 
name  infamous  at  that  moment 
tliroughout  all  Europe,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  perpetrator  of  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  those  commercial 
frauds  whicli  of  late  years  have 
been  tlie  di.s;crrace  of  the  British 
nation.  Forgery  and  other  tiggra- 
variM  eiceumslMieee  wire  eos' 
nected  with  It,  and  the  bearer  of 
that  name^  wider  the  greater — 
perhaps  more  wholesome  severity 
of  former  hiws,  would  have  for- 
feited hie  Ufi  St  the  haada  ef 
justice. 

In  another  moment,  tlio  tliondit 
of  all  that  ix)or  Rachel  must  have 
suifered  iu  making  this  coiifcssioiiy 
filled  the  heert  of  Adrian  with 
pity ;  and  he  eeid,  gently,  '  It  ie 
not  for  me  to  visit  the  offences  of 
the  father  on  the  chiUhen  ;  this 
knowledge  does  not  atlect  my  feel- 
ings towiide  yon  or  lily.' 

*It  must,  it  mustr  eiriaimfid 
poor  Rachel,  as,  sinking  on  a  seat, 
she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears, 
the  more  ionizing  that  they  had 
been  Imig  and  faraf^y  repreeeed, 
'laBan  een  never  be  yonr  wife— 
we  can  never  meet  the  eyes  of  our 
leUow-oreatoiee  again.  Qo— leare 
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tins  place,  and^  for  j\tf%  eafce, 

Bever  rettmi  to  it.' 

'That  will  1  nut !'  said  A^lriaii ; 
*th6  tie  that  binds  me  to  Lily  ia 
mb  thiik  BO  oatwaid  dieiunitauses 
eaa  alTeet  1  f  ^he  ia  unhappy  and 
desol.ite,  II  fining  as  an  innocent 
victim  lor  the  faults  of  another, 
she  has  all  the  more  need  of  my 
love,  and  it  is  all  the  more  firmly 
liers.' 

Kachel  looked  up  at  him  with 
tear-laden  eyM»  And  ahook  iter 
head. 

'It  was  not  thus  that  Adjudged/ 
ahe  murmured,  as  if  to  herself ; 
*  and  yet  the  world  did  not  blame 
him.  Adrian,  before  these  terrible 
things  happened,  when  we  were 
rich  and  prosperous,  one  loved  me 
aayou  love  LDy— at  least  I  thought 
8Qi»  The  daaf  was  fixed  for  <mr 
marriage,  wiion  the  crash  came, 
and  wc  were  <Ubhonoured  becrgars. 
Adrian — lie  left  me  without  a  word, 
inthont  a  iin&— I  nem  aaw  him 
never,  never  ahall  see  him 
again  !  But  the  world  did  not 
blame  iiim,  he  wr«  ]>itied  and  com- 
forted, and  nobody  gave  a  thought 
to  the  i>oor  broken-hearted  creatura 
who  lost  all — all  at  once.  Why 
should  he,  with  his  unsullied  name, 
ke^^p  faith  with  the  daughter  of  a 
felon  r 

^  My  poor  Bachd,  calm  yourself; 
and  u  it  haa  been  yonr  unhappy 

fete  to  know  one  such  unworthy 
wretch,  do  not  believe  tliat  there 
can  exist  another.  Let  the  ob- 
stadea  to  oar  happiness  bo  what 
they  may,  my  love  for  Lilian  shall 
triumph  over  all' 

*  Never,'  said  Kachel,  sadly  ;  '  it 
must  not,  it  ought  not  to  be.  I 
would  have  said  the  same  in  ray 
own  case,  and  nothing  could  have 
induced  me  to  l>ecome  Richard 
Muf*grave*R  wife,  tliongh  it  wan 
hard  to  be  given  u{)  without  a 
word.  No,  Adrian,  no  honourable 
name  must  be  linked  to  ouva.  We 
are  bankrupt  in  name  and  fame, 
80TI1  ft  lines  I  tliiuk  even  in  our 
hopes  hereaiter.  How  can  we  look 
for  God's  blessing,  feeling  that  lie 
aeea  the  miaery  m  thc^  who  curse 
us  as  the  anthom  of  their  ruin? 
the  very  brerul  we  eat  is  a  theft, 
for  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
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of  those  ivfao  are  atarving  for  ov 

crime.' 

'  Hush,  lUchel,  I  beseech  yon ; 
do  not  identify  yourself  with  a 
crime  of  which  yon  are  entirely  in- 
nooent,' exdaimed  Adrian.  'It  ia 
a  false  and  morbid  idea,' 

'I  do  not  know  tiiat,' answered 
RachcL  mournfully.  '  It  seems 
to  me  tliat  if  I  ehaia  in  the  Ihdta  of 
the  sin.  I  must  ahaie  alao  in  the 
sin  itself  and  its  conF^cquenccs.  We 
ought' to  l)e  penniless — w  e  are  sur- 
rounded by  comfort,  even  luxury: 
this  cannot  be  ri^t,  and  I  bowu- 
der  myaelf  by  tr^ng  to  reconcile 
it  to  my  conscience.  Oh  that  I 
could  work  for  my  daily  bread  1 
Life  would  not  then  be  intoleiabk 
to  me,  as  it  is  now  T 

Adrian  aearcel^r  knew  what  to 
8ay  in  reply  to  this  speech  of  i)oor 
Bachel's ;  his  owti  high-minded 
sense  of  right  echoed  iier  words. 
»So  he  tried  another  form  of  conso- 

*A11  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  l>o  glad  that  Lily  and  you 
may  have  another  home,  with  one 
who  loves  vuu  as  a  brother,  dear 
Bnchd.  Thank  God,  I  am  not 
fkther*8  eldest  son,  and  I  shall  adk 
so  little  fr(>n)  him  that  I  feel  snre 
he  cannot  refuse  me.  Little  will 
satisfy  us,  will  it  not,  dear  sister  f 

'Qod  bless  you.  Adrian,'  said 
poor  Baohel,  warmly  :  *  your  words 
do  me  ?:ood,  though  I  feci  it  is  all 
a  delusion,  and  such  hap]>iness  cau 
never  be  ours.  But  we  mui»t  .^ay 
good  ni£^t  now.  I  suppose  you 
will  inaiat  on  aeeing  lily  onoe  more 
before  wo  part  f 

*  Once  I  a  thousand  time«  !  I 
never  mean  to  lo^e  sight  of  her 
again,  when  I  can  poeeibly  help 
it  Do  not  think  me  convinoea, 
Rachel ;  I  am  ready  to  pledcc  my- 
self by  every  vow  that  man  t^u 
utter,  to  that  bweet  darling.  Let 
me  see  her  now,  if  only  for  a 
minnte.' 

*No,no;  she  was  terribly  shaken 
by  m11  T  had  to  tell  her  :  for  with 
a  })erhaps  mistaken  kindfiei»a,  A 
had  kept  all  the  darkest  featuces 
of  onr  caae,  and  the  knowledge  er 
our  father^s  real  position,  from  her. 
Iiet  me  go  to  her  now,  and  you 
shall  aee  her  to-morrow.' 
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*  And  ynuT  father f  said  Adn;in, 
with  au  ellurt ;  *  I  will  do  nothing 
clandestinely,  Bachel.  ULs  con- 
amt  is  a  mere  matter  of  fonn,  I 

own,  and  if  he  did  not  give  it,  I 
should  not  Rcni]>lH  to  ao  with- 
out it ;  but  T  »huald  like  to  see 
him,  aud  make  my  proposals  vn 

A  burning  hlmk  ovenproad 

Barhers  pale  face.  'You  cannot 
see  him  to-nicrht,'  she  said.  *  Since 
his  misfortuuus.  aud  ^luce  v>e  have 
Ifld  this  lonely  lilb,  he— he  goes  to 
bed  early.* 

« Very  well,'  replied  Adrian  ;  Met 
it  be  to-morrow.  Tbo  villnire  ;^'o.s- 
aip  had  made  him  aware  tiiat  a 
Tory  disproportkniate  qnantily  of 
braiidy  lormed  the  most  important 
article  of  expense  in  the  small 
huxusehoid  of  the  chateau,  and  he 
xuore  than  surmised  that  Mr.  Den- 


borough  was  probably  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  carry  on  any  conversation 
of  imnortauce.  '  Good  uight,  and 
God  be  with  you,  dear  Kaefael; 
tell  DM  at  what  honr  I  may  naka 
my  appearance,  and  perhaps  you 
will  pror>are  Mr.  Deuborough  lor 
what  i  iiave  to  8ay.' 

*  Gome  at  twelve.  I  will  speak 
to  my  father  after  braakfiurt  He 

never  leaves  his  room  till  late,  and 
yon  may  have  a  talk  with  Lily  hc- 
fore  you  see  him.  But  oh.  Adrian, 
donotmakehertoohopemli  poor 
child,  ahe  is  veiy  yoniigp  and  will 
have  so  much  sorrow.* 

*Not  if  T  can  .shield  her  from  it/ 
said  Adrian,  earnestly.  He  narted 
from  Baehel,  as  a  brotiier  in»i  a 
beloved  sister ;  and  the  poor  girl's 
lu  irt  felt  less  truly  heavy  on  that 
night  than  it  had  done  for  mauy  a 
long  aud  weary  month. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Air  xnmxABAXT  DUBOovEMer, 

0  most  potential  Lore  !  tow,  boad,  nor  spac^ 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confiDe, 
F^r  ilion  art       ami  all  things  else  are  thine. 
WUeo  thou  ijupreflsest,  what  are  precepts  worth. 
Of  stale  example  ?   When  thou  wilt  influence, 
How  ooldly  tliose  Impediments  stand  forth, 
Of  iraOtb,  ef  filial  ftar»  law,  Uadred,  fame  ? 

SHAKSI'KAUK, 


THE  first  a_:it.itii)4  meeting  be- 
tween Adrian  and  Lily  in  their 
new  character  of  aeknowled^ 
lovers  was  over.  Every  good  thing 
in  this  world  ha«i  n  iTcrMiliar  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  mutual  love — tliat 
chiefest  of  all  good  on  earth— has 
various  phases  of  beauty,  eaeh 
differing  from  the  other. 

It  is  a  very  blessed  thing  to  he 
able  to  look  freely  into  eyes  that 
Tve  love,  and  meet  in  them  an 
answering  look.  It  is  good — how 
good!— to  feel  that  every  loving 
word  we  utter  finds  an  echo  in  the 
heart  that  leaps  to  hear  it  spoken. 
But  there  also  a  refined  and 
spirit  uid  beauty  in  unacknowledged 
love,  which  flies  away  with  the  fint 
word  of  tenderness  and  never  re- 
tunr^  again.  It  is  the  bloom  on 
the  peach,  the  rosy  light  in  the 
xnoniiug  cloud,  the  dew  on  the 
^violet— ^too  tenderly,  exquisitely 


beautiful  to  bear  the  gentlest  hand- 
ling, it  dies  in  the  utterance  of  the 
words  *I  lore  you,*  and  can  never 
be  revived.  And  as  a  state  of 
transition  is  always  more  or  less 
one  of  pain,  the  tirst  meetin;^'  of 
two  between  whom  these  fateful 
words  have  been  spoken  is  gene- 
rally nneaqr  and  constrained,  till 
the  new  and  closer  tic  be  en  rocs 
familiar,  and  they  leam  ltd  full 
strength  and  comfort. 

In  the  pecaHar  position  of  Lily 
and  Adrian  there  was  mnch  to 
make  this  feeling?  more  than  com- 
monly obtrusive ;  and  whenliiichel 
first  left  them  alone  together,  they 
felt  almost  as  though  a  sudden 
coldness  had  sprung  np  between 
them.  But  they  loved  too  tnily, 
and  were  hotli  too  yoimg  and  un- 
sophi.sticatcd  for  this  restraint  to 
la^t  long :  aud  Adrian  had  drawn 

the  little  woshinKi  tmnUuig  < 
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turc  to  his  si<le  in  one  of  the  deep 
rece^tictt  of  the  wiudova,  and  was 
pouring  all  lii  kitrt  into  karmtt 
m  low  lomg  tones,  when  a  door 

behind  them  opened  noisily,  and  a 
tall  stout  man,  dressed  in  a  llasliy 
tftyle,  came  tuwards  them  with  aa 
air  Bomethin^  between  aliaaie  Mid 
4i§MMBB»  irfuch  he  vainly  strove  to 
conceal  beneMUislQrioedflifltgraiid 
cordiality. 

Adrian,  looking  at  him,  felt  niuch 
as  one  does  on  pulling  the  string  of 
a  ahower-bath  on  a  winter  s  mom- 
ing.  Was  it  possible  that  this  was 
the  father  of  his  lovely  darling — 
this  vulgar  disreputable  maUjWhom 
of  all  men  living  he  had  hitherto 
held  m  the  most  contemptuous  ab- 
horreocel  In  spite  of  liimself,  his 
maimer  WcT<  roldly  distant  as  he 
addressed  a  few  worvls  to  Mr.  Den- 
borough  ;  but  the  Utter  had  re- 
solved to  be  friendly  and  familiar, 
called  him  '  L'Estrange  *  and  *  my 
dear  Itoy,'  alluded  quite  .crracimisly 
to  the  pieasm  e  it  would  ;.'ive  him 
to  receive  Adrian  into  '  their  little 
family  party/  and  joked  lily  on 
her  'sly  ways'  with  a  horribly 
vnl^riir  attemi)t  Jit  plras.mtry.  In 
hh»»rt,  he  over-acted  part,  and 
thorougiily  diagujcsted  lui  luLeudcd 

UMppHljp  Kachel  soon  came  in, 
and  it  wa*?  evident  at  a  j;lance  that 
3Tr.  l)enbon)Uuli  htood  in  greid  awe 
oi  his  eldest  daughtei'.  He  changed 

kk  tonaat^noi^baenM  snbdnM, 

sensible,  alnoat  ganHmMmtilrw, 

and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over, 
and  he  and  Adrian  w  ere  left  alone, 
began  to  appear  iu  some  degree 
MHifale  «f  tte  portion  in  wiiek 
]m  itood,  and  went  the  length  of 
acknowledging  that  it  would  V>e  a 
comfort  to  him  to  see  one  of  iiis 
girlsprovided  for.         ^  ^ 

'Yon  see,  my  dear  I/Atrauge,' 
unnrtaneil  this  exemplary  parent. 
*  T  am  on  the  shady  si<lc  of  tlie  wall 
just  now.  Something  will  turn  up 
soon,  1  have  no  doubt.  I  generally 
Hgbt  on  my  legB,  though  I  came 
down  bftke  run  witk  a  vengeatiee 

in  that  business  the  other  day. 

But  T  sliall  got  through  the  Gmrt 
somehow,  as  many  others  h;ive 
done  bemre  me,  and  be  none  the 
MM ;  Md  Hm,  vWin  Mr  Md 


and  no  favour,  1  will  back  myself 
to  make  my  way  in  the  wurkl 
•0idB  at  aarsdds  you  like.* 

Adrian  tdt  no  dif^^itioii  to 
the  bet,  and  proceeded  witln 
guarded  civility  to  inform  Mr, 
l>euboruugh  Uiat  since  he  made 
no  etjaetion  to  Ido  Mrrisge  viHi. 
Lilian,  he  should  at  once-  proceed 
to  England,  and  tell  the  wholf 
story  to  his  father  Sir  Harry,  <>a 
whom  he  was  entirely  dependent. 

Mr.  Denbomgii'a  coonlManan 
ftlL 

*Sir  Harr>^  T.T  t range,  are  you 
the  son  of  Sir  Harry  L'Kstranirf  nf 
Harpendcu  Manor  <  How  deuced 
unlucky  I' 

'  Why  r  iiufmnd  Adrian. 

*  Because  I — we,  tliat  is — of  course 
you  know  your  father  was  in  for  a 
cousideiiible  sum  in  that  busi- 
ness. I  don't  clearly  see  my  way 
in  this,  UEstrange ;  1  can*t  ezactlv- 
go  and  put  iny  head  in  the  Uon  s 
mouth,  and  let  your — my — the  cre- 
ilitors  kn<AV  where  I  am  gone  to 
earth  at  this  present  moment.' 

*l  will  engage/  said  Adrian, 
eageriy,  forgetting  how  impossible 
it  was  for  him  to  keep  the  pleilge 
he  was  about  to  give — Mhat  iny 
lather  shall  make  no  use  of  the  iii- 
fonmtaon  1  mint  give  hisi,  which 
can  prejudice  vou.  He  is  tnitik 
and  honour  itself  (Mr.  Denborou^h 
winced],  and  T  must  be  perfectly 
open  with  him ;  but  he  would  scorn 
to  take  adtantage  of  Inianledge  so 
actpiired.* 

*  Perhaps  so,  and  at  any  rate  T 
am  riding  at  single  anchor  here, 
and  can  be  od*  to-morrow,  if  1  smell 
a  rat;  andaiyneoe  la  pRtfcr  keen 
for  such  gaSM  now,  I  can  tell  you.* 

'  Good  heavens  !'  thought  Adrian, 
with  difficulty  conceiUing  his  dis- 
gust, ^cau  this  man  be  the  father 
of  my  lorely  Lilian  and  that  nobio 
creature  Kachel  f 

The  thought  that  he  might  be 
the  means  <»f  removing  these  two 
liigh-minded  girls  from  the  de- 
giadiug  position  they  now  oocn> 
fM  aetid  as  a  wholesoraa  ckaol^ 
and  prevented  him  from  openly 
expre^iug  his  sentiments ;  but  he 
hhortenea  his  interview  witii  Xlr. 
Denborou^h  as  much  as  puikiibie, 
mi  nttor  bringing  kim  to  dtefann 
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that  lie  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
provision  that  »Sir  liarry  would 
«oabl0  Ms  ton  to  imJte  m  LiliML 

lie  broke  up  the  conference,  ana 
with  a  feeling  of  infinite  relief, 
Adrian  sought  the  society  of  the 
two  sisters,  and  left  Mr.  Denbo- 

lOUSh  toJlMfitfUMTpOtalMHUk 

lingering  parting,  and  many  pro- 
mises to  write  often,  constantly, 
Adrian  L'Ei^trauge  started  for  £ug- 


land.  In  his  own  accret  soul  he 
dreaded  the  explauatiou  witii  liis 
jblJier  10  iiitaBsely,  thai  lie lakai 
if  he  could  not  cixjoy  mn  the 
society  of  Lilian  till  the  important 
interview  was  over.  So  lie  went, 
with  many  loving  protestations, 
wnawUadm  mmmkcm  that  thef 
VOQul  aoOA  meet  again,  and  never 
part  more  ;  and  poor  Lily  set  lier- 
self  with  all  her  strength  to  the 
weary  task  of  watching  and  waiting; 


OHAPTEB  X. 

BABOT  PlIESBPOirT. 

I       too  deeply  wed  wMiiVietl 

To  be  anuisM  with  Friendship  ;  *t\a  a  9MM 

Inventetl  luercly  to  lietmy  credulity: 
'Tis  iattircourse  ut  interests — not  of  soals. 


*T  Ef  flie  hmt  bo  bubb  about  it^ 

Adrian.  The  thing  U  iiD|KM» 
juble,  and  there's  an  end.* 

Sir  Harry  L'Estrange  was  vio- 
lently excited.  Adrian  sat  iu  the 
library  at  Harpenden  Manor,  op> 
posite  to  Ua  father,  looking  very 
pale,  but  aa  XMoUite«8  the  UiuieBM 
iuiuself. 

*  Father^  nothing  that  truth  and 
honour  dictate,  and  the  laws  of 
God  sanction,  can  be  impossible.* 

*  And  may  I  ask  who  made  you 
so  unerring  a  judge  on  tlds  p«»iut  ? 
Hi)w  can  the  laws  of  God,  as  you 
ajre  pleaded  to  ap]jeai  to  them, 
•anetion  vour  flying  la  your  father's 
fac^  ana  outraging  your  whole 
famdy  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  ? 
I  tell  you  what  it  Is,  Adrian,  you 
haTe  been  made  a  fool  of  by  a  lot 
fvf  sharpers  *  and  if  ever  you  see 

or  speak  to  tne  girl  ag^n  \  Here 

the  General  forgot  liis  usual  dignity, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  very  '  em- 
phatic exclamation,'  or.  iu  plaiu 
feiiglifth,  awove  like  an  old  trooper, 
as  he  waa.  it,  Bir»  if  you 

bring  shame  on  us  all  by  any  such 
folly,  I  will  aever  aee  or  Apeak  to 
you  again.' 

weO;  aaid  Adrian. 
win  say  no  more  on  the  subject ; 
but  1  beg  you,  father,  to  reflect 
upon  it  iu  all  its  bearings ;  for  if 
you  force  me  to  choose  between 
obedience  to  you,  and  the  sadaaiip- 
tim  of      pMjpd  mid  to  one 


Howm. 

wliovinild  be  m  ornawienfr  to  any 
family,!  have  no  alternative  There 

is  a  point  beyond  which  parental 
authority  does  not  extend ;  and 
with  honour  and  happiness  both  at 
stake,  one  caanot  give  way  to  fanci- 
ful scruples.' 

'  Fanciful  scniplca !  Insolent 
boy,  do  you  dare  so  to  call  my  de- 
termination to  keep  the  honour  of 
our  name  untarnished?  Do  joa 
loMiw  tluit  for  tlio  last  fonr  hmmd 
years  the  name  of  L'Estrange  of 
Harpendeu  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  has  only 
gained  in  fame  as  in  age  V 

'  But  I  am  not  yonr  only  aon : 
Basil  ' 

'  What  has  Basil  do  with  it  1 
If  Basil  married  a  Howard  or  a 
Cavendish  to-morrow,  aud  had 
twentar  ohildfen,  woohi  that  niiM 
out  too  diigiace  of  the  yougar 
branch,  if  you  were  mad  enough 
to  connect  yourself  with  a  daughter 
of  that  sneaking  villain  Den- 
borough,  wbo  loae  horn  a  dung- 
hill, and  is  now  Afelmf 

'  Her  mother  was  one  of  |1m 
Montresors,'  sugge^^ted  Adrian. 

'So  much  the  worse  for  the 
MootMoni  But  that  is  a  veiy 
different  thing.  If  a  woman  in  a 
family  disgraces  herself  by  a  low 
marriage,  her  name  can  be  wiped 
out  of  the  family  record,  and  no 
great  bana  dona  Butai 
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he  li  L'llstraiige  of  Harpeiulen  tu 
tliu  eud  of  thu  cliautcr;  and  your 

dnipioe  would  be  tlMt  of  all  yonr 
haafy.  Look  you;  it  is  iiofc  aa 

insane  pride,  as  you  an  pleased  to 
think,  tluit  actuates  me.  If  you 
Lad  falluu  in  love,  like  a  youug 
ma,  ivith  Kalio  Milkr  al.tiie  lodge- 

re,  I  ehooldlisfe  done  all  I  oomd 
prevent  vour  marrying  her,  of 
course  ;  still,  she  is  the  honest 
cbiid  of  an  honest  father ;  and  I 
aiighi  hare  got  over  il  i&  timOi 
But  this  spaiini  of  a  laacally 
awiiidler  — 

*  Say  no  more,  sir,'  said  Adrian, 
riiiiug.  '  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to 
lieap  insahe  oa  fhe  head  ot  a  de» 
fenceless i^ii  K  you  think  better 
of  what  you  have  said,  it  will,  (»f 
course,  make  me  very  happy  ;  if 
not,  i  have  tw  o  hundred  a  year  of 
my  mother's,  which  will  keep  us 
from  waal ;  and  the  education  yon 
have  given  me  will  suely  help  xm 
to  a  livelihood.' 

*Don"t  Hatter  yourself  I  shall 
think  any  better  of  it,  youug  man. 
I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  eeoim- 
drel  Denborough  is  the  greatest 
•  rascal  unhung.  He  swindietl  me 
out  of  five  thousand  nounds  ;  and 
if  you  go  and  marry  hiii  daughter, 
in  the  ibee  of  my  solemn  pro- 
liibition,  you  may  starve,  and  be 
—  ,  for  anything  T  care,* 

bir  liarry  tlung  out  of  the  room 
in  fuiious  anger;  and  Adrhui  sat 
down  with  a  banung  head  and 
thfobbing  heart,  to  w  rite  page  after 
page  of  unalterable  love  and  devo- 
tion to  Lily.  He  did  not  idlude  to 
the  interview  with  hib  father,  hoping 
that  before  he  wrote  again  andrs 
migjit  have  taken  a  somewhat  less 
imfavourable  aspect ;  and,  when 
his  letter  was  finish eil,  he  posted  it 
himself  in  tlic  viUage,  and  then 
wandered  sadhr  into  the  woods,  sod 
paced  up  and  down  amoof  line 
fallen  leaves,  in  aiizioiis  ana  per- 
plexed  thought. 

Meanwhile,  the  General  ordered 
hii  horse,  and  rode  off  in  wrath  and 
bitterness  to  Lig:htwood,  the  hunt- 
ing-box of  his  friend  Darcy  Pierre- 
pont,  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  decision.  It  was  Darcy 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  invest 
five  thomaBd  pounds  in  theoosh 


ion.  [Sqptotbor, 

cern  tliat  had  so  disgraceftilly 
failed  in  tiiu  handb  of  Robert  Den- 
borough. Darey  was  hiraself^  to  a 
fsr  laiger  amrnint,  a  sufferer  by  the 

man's  raisccmduct.  Tiie  General 
resolved  to  tell  him  all,  and  I>e 
streuRtheucd  iu  his  detenu iuatiou 
by  ms  dew  yomig  ftciencFs  wj^ 
provaL  To  be  sure — so  mused  Sir 
Harry  as  he  rode  along — he  had 
promised  that  young  idiot,  Adrian, 
that  he  would  make  uo  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  Deniboroiii^li  hidings 
place ;  no  morohe  would — he  would 
not  tell  Pierrc])<>iit  v.  here  the  rascal 
was,  but  simnly  lay  the  facts  before 
him,  aud  ask  his  opinion.  That, 
at  lesst,  oonld  do  no  nsrm. 

Thus  mnsmg,  the  old  man  par- 
sued  his  way,  sticking  every  now 
and  then  his  heels  into  his  coIks 
sides  with  an  energy  wliich  quite 
enraged  that  respectable  quadruped, 
who  resented  it  by  sundry  awk- 
ward gambols  ;  while  the  groom  on 
the  fiery  *  Sir  Brian'  behind  him, 
w midered  at^  his  masters  uuusual 
speed. 

A  very  pleasaotjooldng  group 
met  Sir  Harry's  eye  as  he  cantered 

up  the  approach  to  the  house  of 
Light  wood.  LordMedway  I'.iid  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  in  red  coats  and  muddy 
top-boots,  were  standing  on  the 
steps,  talking  to  Lady  Medway 
and  Catherine  Vernon  ;  and  tljo 
bright  colour  of  their  scarlet  coats 
contrasted  well  with  the  pretty 
.  little  figmre  of  Lady  Medway  in  m 
Ittvwn  and  blue  walking  costume, 
and  Catherine's  tall  slender  form  in 
a  ritle-grecn  riding-habit.  The 
hall-door  was  open,  and  ju.st  witliia 
it— oh,  shadee  of  departed  fox- 
himters,  look  leniently  on  the  de- 
generacy of  the  day  !-  stood  a  tea- 
table  !  and  the  group  on  the  stc]^s 
were  talking,  laugliing,  and  drinkiu 
tea  all  at  once.  The  chceriug 
beverage  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence ()f  >rrs,  Monkton,  a 
middle-aged  lady,  who  acted  as 
Catherine  yernon's  comi)ani»)n 
during  the  time  she  spent  imder 
Mr.  Pierrepont's  roof;  and  who  was 
oidy  remarkable  for  a  general  grey- 
ness  of  dress  and  appearanc^  and 
a  'gi  and  ialnit  pour  (e  silmcf. 

Sir  Harry  L'Estrange  w  as  warmly 
gieoted  by  aU^  and  spent  a  ftnr 
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minutes  chatting  with  the  two 
ladies ;  but  his  impatience  to  carry 
ont  the  object  oxliis  visit  could 
not  long  be  restnined,  even  by  th« 
old-fashioned  courtesy  of  hit  Uiii* 
Hers,  and  he  said,  presontly — 

*  Pierre pont,  my  good  fellow,  I 
ewe  yo\x  a  thouitand  apologies  for 
wUkaag  to  withdiaw  yon  fnm 
ioehagr^blewMiily;  MHim 
a  inatter  of  some  conf»eqnence  on 
vhich  I  came  to  consult  you  ;  and 
I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
woM  $Skm  ma  ire  ButraW 
▼ersation  in  your  own  den.' 

*  I  am  at  your  senncc,  General, 
in  any  way  you  please  to  ( (»inniand 
and  Mr.  Herrepont  usliered  lus 
goMt  into'  the  Bowe,  and  kd  tfaa 
way  to  a  small  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  of  which  the  ])rincip.'u  furni- 
ture cousisted  of  two  large  leather 
arm-chair^  with  a  reading-table 

'I  bili«V9  it  is  uHcless  to  oftr 

you  a  weed,  Sir  Harry?'  said  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  taking  a  cigar  fioDL  a 
box  on  the  chimney-piece. 

^Withiaoy  expectation  of  my 
accepting  tM  offer,  perfectly  so; 
but  ptay  do  not  let  me  interfere 
with  your  practice  of  that  or  any 
other  vice  that  suits  you.  If  you 
will  listeu  as  well  as  smoke,  I  will 
ymi  ^iHiy  I  and  haic^  and  how  I 
want  you  to  help  me/ 

Sir  Harry  L  Estrange  then  in- 
formed his  comiMinion  of  Adrian's 
unexuected  return,  and  its  object. 
At  tna  fint  mentton  of  the  name 
of  Denborough,  JPierrepont  lUgfatly 
started,  and  concealed  his  surprise 
by  a  somewhat  elaborate  removal 
of  the  ash  from  the  end  of  his 
cigar ;  a  mtkm  hit  of  acting,  for 
tna  unoooaeioM  Ganml  was  much 
loo  deeply  engrossed  with  his  sub- 

1'ect  to  pav  any  attention  to  his 
ittle  by-play.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  poured  isrth  the  whole 
Rtory,  with  sundqf  comments  of 
his  own,  that  he  paoaedand  looked 

a(  his  companion. 

'  JSow.  Darcv,  what  do  you  advise 
me  to  dof  1  am  yerv  unwilling 
to  drive  the  Codiah  ooy  to 
tNDiities ;  and  yet  such  a  marriage 
would  be  his  utter  destruction. 
Indeed,  were  it  for  nothing  else,  I 
should  be  puzjsled  how  to  set  hun 
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up  in  life.    That  ualodqr  five 

thousand  * 

'Don't  speak  of  it,  pray.  You 
eaonot  tell  how  I  leproadi 
aelf  

'  My  dear  fellow,  you  did  it  with 
a  good  motive ;  audi  know  you  lost 
much  more  by  the  rascal.  But  I 
miiat  aUnda  to  it,  if  only  to  teU 
yon  thit  I  have  saved  little  besides. 
Han)enden  is  strictly  entailed ;  and 
in  tlie  event  of  my  death,  Adrian 
would  have  little  more  than  his 
poornoChM^a  iottone— a  ooh]  pie  of 
nundreds  a  yenr-^io  look  to.  Now, 
I  only  ask  you — ^would  it  not  be 
sheer  madness  in  him  to  cut  liis 
own  throat  by  such  a  marriage  at 
thfee«ad4wenty,  with  all  tha 
world  before  him  9  I  have  leaaoe 
to  know  that  he  is  getting  on  very 
well  at  the  Foreign-office,  and  sure 
of  a  good  appointment  before  long. 
Wmdd  it  noiytliiiifbeniadBaiato 
hamper  hfanoelf  wuh  a  pemril— 
wife,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
nexion with  aach  a  man  aa  Den* 
borough  f 

'  Altogether  out  of  the  question,* 
said  Darcy  Fievtepont,  decidedly. 
'  It  must  be  put  an  end  to  by  all 
means.  Where  did  you  aay  the 
Denboroughs  are  V 

*  Why,  Adrian  made  me  promise 
I  would  tell  no  one.  It  aeema  the 
rascal  stipulated  for  this  when  he 
gave  his  consent  to  the  girl's  mar- 
riage. What  shall  I  do,  Darcy  I 
The  young  fool  is  iu  a  state  of  mind 
tlMt  wakee  sie  htir  he  will  go  off 
and  commit  himself  befoie  ne  has 
had  time  to  cool  upon  it.* 

*  Temporize,  if  you  can.  Take 
time  to  consider,  and  do  not  pledge 
vomelf  eitlMr  way,  and  tiiaa  bring 
him  here  on  a  visit.  Peiliaiie  my 
niece  Oithenne's  attractions  might 
draw  him  ufftlie  other  scent.  >iow 
I  think  of  it,  it  would  be  a  very 
good  maifiage  fof  hin^* 

^  I  should  think  so,'  said  the  old 
General,  warmly ;  *  but  a  deuced 
bad  one  for  C'atlierine.  How  hand- 
some the  lassie  has  grown  this  last 
yearf 

*Tea.  She  will  be  a  fine  womaa 
at  five-and-twenty :  at  fightiwii  At 

promises  well  enough.* 

'  8he  is  a  lovely  creature  ;  and  I 
should  indeed  be  proud  of  her  as  a 
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^aupbter-in-law  ;  but  that  would 
be  t(K)  great  ;v  piece  of  gootl  luck, 
though  it  in  uke  your  frieodly 
MimtBtlnkafil;  aadltiBi^ 

you  for  sBggiwtmg  Mrr  mow  }tf 

which  I  can  wnrd  off  a  rupture 
with  that  (lesjierate  yoinitr  *lonkey, 
Adriau.   lie  i^eeuui  pertectiy  wild 

I  hare  seldom  «oon  n  hotter  speci- 
men of  fair  beauty,'  Mid  L^aoy 
Pierrepoot,  eareleuiy. 

quired  tl^  GeseraL  the  bye,  I 
forgot  yon  knew  these  ]HM»ph'  before 
the  suMMk  What  axe  tikem  really 
liker 

*I  iMve  Mi  aeen  tiMB  for  MiHf 
9m  ymmt  aad  ikm  the  girl  was 
scarcely  hiorc  tlian  a  child,  not  yet 
seventeen.  Her  elder  sister  wan 
engaged  to  young  Musgrave,  who 
afterwacdft  married  Cln»  KUiott ; 
Ml  I  WIT  a  iDtd  4mA  of  tfM 
all  at  that  time.  Tliere  was  no- 
thing to  find  fault  witli  in  the  girls  ; 
but  DenboroiiL'li  himself  was  a  pill 
which  required  a  good  deal  of  gild- 
ing. BM  to  vetnn  to  Adnaa. 
Tou- most  brill LT  1i)inhef«,aii  I  eaid, 
and  we  will  try  t<i  rouse  him  up  a 
little.   Where  has  lie  l>een  stayingf 

*  At  a  8tupid  little  French  town 
enDod  AlMiTilk,'  mmmmA  tho 
unconscious  General,  easily  falling 
into  the  trap.  *If  jbo  iiod  aatf 
stuck  to  Pari.s  * 

'Ah,  as  you  obsenre,  there  is 
MfMiF  in  o  wmltilMfcL*  rei^iA 
Fierrepont  'So  yon  will  fix  an 
OBiiy  day  for  coming  to  m.  The 
Medways  will  be  here  fm- another 
fortnight ;  and  in  the  meantime,  if 
ym  take  my  advice,  you  will  tiiBi* 
porize  with  Adrian. 

'Thank  you,  Darcy,  thank  yon; 
I  believe  it  will  be  the  best  plan. 
And  now  I  must  be  going,  tor  it 
will  be  quite  dark  boDOfo  I  reach 

Darcy  Pierrepont  accompanied 
his  trnost  to  tho  dooi^  and  saw  him 

mount. 

'  If  vou  please,  Sir  Hany,  to  be 
oknAi],*  Mid  the  giMB  who  lield 
Mb  hone ;  *  it  hns  come  on  to firoeii 
pretty  shaip^aBd  tboBoadoorawy 


and  precoaM  Iwwriy  dowa  tkm 

avenue. 

Darcy  Fierrepont  stood  for  a  few 
wiartai  m  tlio  iteps,  looking  ovk 
into  the  coU  dMk  ooeuif  at  tap 

thought. 

•S>:  f  had  little  tnmble  in  find- 
ing out  Denboix>ugh's  whereabouttf 
fttna  tho  WQilhy  Gwnir  ho 
tbought  *What  a  rare. piece  of 
good  fortune !  With  the  know- 
ledge I  now  posse.ss,  T  may  make 
my  owu  teruiii ;  but  it  will  require 
akiiftil  jBMiagomont  Htio  IovcIt, 
jM  MVokiiig  littie  creature  has  really 
taken  a  serious  fancy  to  Adrian,  it 
will  complicate  matters  a  good  deal ; 
and  I  may  have  to  come  the  stem 
<wditBr  ovei  her  father,  and  owo 
to  her  filial  dewHoo  WM  she  re- 
fused last  year  to  my  love.  But  I 
shall  sncceeH  sooner  or  later.  When 
did  1  ever  fail  in  what  I  aet  my 
heart  onf 

'  Iko  ooond  of  a  horse'o  hoob 

coming  rapidly  along  the  avenue, 
disturbed  these  medit.itions.  It 
wa8  uow  nearly  dark,  but  Darcy 
Fierrepont  could  distinguisii  Sir 
Hanys  giMBLOohe  gau^adhv- 
aiedly  up. 

'  AVhat  is  it  ?  Has  yonr  maofcer 
forgotten  anything  ?'  he  asked. 

'  My  master  Ihi^s  met  with  a  very 
badl  aodkleiit,  sir,* 


take  care,'  said  the  old  man, 


man,  brcathles-s  with  speed  and 
alarm.  *  Will  you  plea-'^eto  send  help, 
sir?  He  is  Ijnng  insenniblo  at  the 
turu  of  the  road  beyond  the  lodgei 
md  I  dontlOBotDlomliiBi  olooiL^ 
fie  tamed  and  goQopoi  off  ogrin. 

In  a  few  minutes  men  aiuT  lan- 
terns, and  a  stal de-door  lia-^tily 
toni  from  its  hinges  and  covered 
with  ft  hono-doth,  were  despatched 
«D  tio  iOHM  of  the  accident,  and 
the  senseless  form  of  the  old  man 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  house  he 
had  so  recently  quitted.  An  express 
w«o  sent  Ibr  Adrian,  and  another 
fcr  the  nearest  sm^geon. 

Before  the  latter  arrifod,  flb 
Harrv  had  recovered  his  senses; 
but  his  leg  was  badly  fractured, 
and  he  had  also  sustained  some 
severe  Uuhwo,  whieh  at  Ub  ago 
nught  prove  even  more  sorioualhoa 
the  greater  injury.  As  he  lay  ex- 
hausted with  pain,  Adrian  watched 
by  his  side,  full  of  meh 
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Mr,  Fierreponi, 


ttoi^ta  Tbe  last  wordn  thai  had 
pMKd  between  hi  in  and  his  father 
wm  stDl  ringing  Bainfully  in  his 
€M;  and  as  he  called  to  mind  the 
rtlOOg;  steady,  life-long  love  of  the 
only  pMBl  lie  M  em  known,  tl» 
T  ^  r  'onscionsness  that  they  had 
I»;irtt'(i  in  anger  weighed  so  lieavily 
on  his  spirit  as  to  overMiuulow  for 
tte  tine  even  his  love  for  Lilian. 

Bending  over  tho  M  mm 
whispered,    *  Father,  forgive  the 
hasty  words  T  Apoke  to-diiy.  T  wiD 
do  nothing  without  your  consent.' 

Sir  Harry  looked  fondly  at  his 
son,  aod  ■mwewd  im  Mble  tones, 
•  I  was  hasty,  too,  my  boy.  Think 
no  more  (»f  what  has  passed  ;  if  I 
get  better  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.* 

Dmy  Fierrepont  wm  all  Hnd- 

nen  and  hospitality,  foil  t)f  con- 
OCm  for  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  his  dear  old  friend,  and 
of  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  both  rather  and  son  daring  their 
unexpected  residenea  Vnder  his 
roof  But  when  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  retired  for  the  night, 
and  Adrian  had  taken  up  his  post 
by  bis  fiithei's  bedside,  Mr.  Fierre- 
pont rein;iined  alone  for  a  long 
while  in  deep  thought.  Passing 
into  his  sitting-rofun,  he  occupied 
himself  with  a  number  of  papers  ; 
be  took  out  a  travelling  writing- 
case,  and  placed  in  it  a  Foreign- 
office  passport,  together  with  a 
variety  of  otiier  documents,  and 
then  seated  himself  in  profound 
meditation  before  the  hre.  It  was 
fu  in  the  night  before  be  seemed 
to  bring  his  cogitations  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  beUx^  kbn- 
self  to  rest. 

The  post  came  to  Lightwood 
eariy  in  the  morning,  and  when 
ihe  party  met  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
Picrreporit  announced  that,  to  his 
great  annoyance,  he  had  received 
letters  which  made  it  necea.sary  for 
bfan  to  go  to  London  that  day. 

*  It  is  most  provokxng.  to  be  sure. 
Catherine,  you  rememner  F  told 
yon  I  might  have  to  go  to  London 
next  week  f 

Odberine  did  not  lemendMrybsl 
ftat  made  no  differenoe  in  Ills  pr^ 
sent  state  of  matters. 

'  I  must  be  oiS  by  the  nud-day 


train.  T  hope  only  to  reirauR  n 
few  days ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say:  I  may  be  detainer!  louger,  as 
all  business  conuected  with  trust 
matters  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
lingering  aM  dikloffy  maaasr. 
Medway.  yon  nn»t  promise  me  to 
remain  nere  as  long  as  yon  pos- 
sibly can,  to  look  after  the  pour 
old  General ;  and  I  am  sure  you. 
Lady  Medway,  and  Ortherine,  will 
do  all  yon  can  to  render  bii  eOB- 
valescence  as  little  tedious  as  may 
be.  But  1  shall  hope  for  the  best, 
and  Derhaps  I  may  only  be  de- 
tabled  ftv  a  day  or  two^* 

^fr.  FiemfKmt  returned  to  his 
study,  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
butler,  who  was  also  his  valet  and 
couhdential  servant^  answered  it. 
His  master  was  bnnr  with  scnne 
psfWRi^  and  asksd^  witbont  lookuf^ 
up. 

^Are  my  things  packed,  Charl- 
ton r 

'Tes,  sir,  and  tbe  cairiage  is  at 
the  door.' 

*  Very  well ;  of  coUTSe  I  leave 
you  here  in  charge,  and  1  wish 
everything  to  go  on  as  if  I  were  at 
home.  I  do  not  know  bow  long  I 
nay  be  detidned,  but  here  is  a 
cheque  for  your  present  use.  And, 
Charlton,  all  my  letters  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Albany — here  is 
the  key  of  the  post-bag:  and  re- 
member that  I  desire  all  foreign 
letters  that  are  written  by,  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  person  in  this  house, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  and 
Lady  iMedway,  to  be  forwarded 
nnder  cover  to  ma  Doyminnder- 
stand  f 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  will  attend  to 
your  instructions.* 

*Do  so,  carefully,  and  here  is 
aomekbing  to  i)ay  the  postage.'  He 
threw  the  man  a  ten-ncmnd  note, 
and  for  the  first  time  cluring  their 
short  c()l!o({ny,  master  and  servant 
looked  each  other  in  the  face.  It 
was  only  a  glsaoe,  bat  it  sufficed, 
fftf-il^  -was  a  vety  confidential 
servant,  and  used  to  doing  his 
ma.ster's  bidding  unhesitatingly, 
unless  he  were  better  paid  for  be- 
traying fain.  All  this  time  Darey 
Fierrepont  waa  writing  a  note, 
which  he  now  folded  and  ad- 
drmed.  *  Qiye  thi/  to  Mr.  L'Ls- 
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trange  when  you  see  blm^  and  tell 

him  T  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
disturbixl,  and  that  T  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  Sir  Harry  h^d  iiad  some 
fll60p.V 

As  CSiarlton  amused  himself 
after  his  master's  departure  by 
reading  the  note,  before  ^riving  it  to 
Adrian,  we  may  as  well  enjoy  the 
Mnne  prinliga 

*  I  am  much  auimyed  at  bcnig 
oompelled  to  leave  my  good  old 
fmnd  your  IrtlMT  at  ttiit  sumienfe, 
MbnaiiMW  iHdeb  !  r^mnot  wm^ 
■iM^poitpqiia,  caMaittgtoLooaon. 


fmert  [SeptonlMic^ 

Pray  let  me  hear  as  often  w»po^ 
siblc,  and  remember  tliat  all  and 
every  tiling  in  my  house  and  stables 
is  at  your  disposal  Should  you 
be  able  to  leava  your  father  on 
Friday,  do  not  forget  that  Horley 
Firs  IS  onr  best  meet,  and  that 
Mavflv  will  carry  you  like  a  bird, 
it  Will  be  doing  me  a  kindness  to 
ride  tha  horses,  as  I  never  lika 
trusting  them  to  grooms. 

'  T  F^hall  be  at  my  old  quarter^  in 
the  Albany,  and  hope  you  wiii  be 
able  to  send  me  good  uewa  of  my 
dear  old  friflod. 

'Srer  yours,  fiuthfully, 


IN  THE  DESEKT. 

'  TTrHAT  are  these  shallotr  shnnikm  poob 

^  '     That  lie  about  us  on  llie  way, 
Whose  brackish  savotir  nover  eools 
A  thirsty  summer's  day 

<  That  blithe  broad  mer  from  the  hills, 
Thrit  roird  at  snnrise  through  tha  laad, 

Ha.<  sunk  infn  n  thmi^nnrl  rilht^ 
And  perish' il  in  the  sand.* 

*  Wlmt  nrp  thrsi'  strajLj^jlcrs  of  the  heath, 

Each  cowering'  l)y  his  runted  blade. 
And  slowly  hungering-  to  death. 

While  no  one  ijives  them  aid?' 

'A  banncr'd  host  went  forth  at  day, 

To  win  their  Prince  hi«  diadem  : 
They  fail'd.  they  fled,  they  fell  away — 

And  tlii'se  are  all  oi  them.* 

I  speals  }mf  fancies  :  if  there  dwells, 

Pereliaiue,  such  manning  in  tlie  words 
As  comes  to  us  Iroiii  village  bells 

Or  from  the  «ong  of  birdu, 

Mte  it,  ye  loneliest  and  Itr  .-  t  — 

Ye  j^ecret  ones  who  strive  and  iail, 
Who  do  not  prosper  in  your  que^t, 

27orfiiidtli«Ho]y€Mlj 

Who  have  no  fruits^  of  your  loins 

But  labour,  and  the  lifeless  jar 
And  jinglo  of  fliote  liated  eoini. 

That  nuida  yoa  what  you  nal 

Yea,  Love  is  of  the  early  mom, 

80  ftail,  ao  ieulllve,  so  shy ; 
A  thing  ttiat  wiih  tiia  dews  is  bom. 

And  with  tiie  dawi  not  dia, 

Amv£  J;  MuirsT. 
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0T7B  MANUFACTUBmO  BISTBICIS  AND  OPERATIVE 

CLASSEa 

By  ▲  AUnchjsxke  Man. 


THE  district  of  which  Mmchester 
is  the  metropolis,  Ls  rcjsrarded 
by  the  8f)tithernor  with  a  sjiecicH  of 
0elf-complaceut  aversiou:  the  8ur- 
tea  of  Im  oootttiyliiiiailMdby  to 
aatafil  iMMttitB;  the  maimers  of 
the  people  are  characterized  by  but 
few  artificial  graces.  And  yet,  as  a 
mart  of  commerce,  a  hive  of  iuduiH 
try,  a  magazine  <a  art»  a  nitrM  of 
invention,  a  mthimp  cf  eonstruc- 
tive  skill,  a  spiiiw  of  wealth,  it 
stands  out,  in  itasnroud  of  smoke, 
an  object  of  more  practical  impor- 
tance and  scientinc  interest  than 
the  most  fertile  and  sunny  pui  lions 
of  our  land.  It  owes  its  distinctive 
characteristics  for  the  most  part  to 
human  agency.  If  it  be  true,  as  in 
a  modified  sense  it  is,  that  *  God 
made  the  oountry,  man  the  town/ 
tiie  aphoriam  is  especially  fulfiilM 
in  its  application  to  our  manufac- 
turing clistricts.  Neither  are  they 
of  ancient  origin,  as  such.  Thev 
aie  nofc  like  the  green  fields,  irldeA 
have  eapplied  food  for  the  cattle 
from  the  earliest  times :  in  their 
distinctive  features  tlicy  are  not  a 
century  old.  A  hundred  yeara  ago 
tiiflieneie  no  taU  faetoiyHsmmneys. 
so  paklial  wagehomee,  no  coloaaal 
foundries,  no  gigantic  workshops. 
But  suddenly  the  coal-beds  winch 
had  slept  then:  deep  sleep  unheeded 
ID  long^  were  opened  out,  and  the 
waete  moor  which  oovered  them 
became  thickly  populated;  the 
streams  that  had  dashed  down  the 
hill-sides,  and  pursued  their  more 
idugs^  come  to  the  ooean,  for  a 
thooeaad  years  almost  imnoticed, 
"Were  now  tamed  into  yoke-fellows 
of  art,  as  agents  of  motive  |)uwer 
in  fbe  {)roduction  of  manufactures, 
and  those  hill-^ides  became  instinct 
with  human  Mfb;  dieooyeiy  and 
invention—discovery  of  power  and 
invention  in  applying  it — were 
bom  almost  together,  and  grew  and 
increased  hand  in  hand,  bidding 
the  wildenMBe  flonrish  and  the 
lonely  places  teem  with  vast  multi- 
tudes; the  rumble  of  machinery 
was  now  heard  on  many  a  heath 


which  aforetime  had  echoed  no 
other  sounds  than  those  from  tlie 
splash  of  the  cascade,  or  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep,  or  the  chirping  of 
the  moorfowl ;  nahing  villagee  n»> 
eame  seaports,  and  large  towns 
sprang  a.s  it  were  out  of  tlie  earth 
under  the  wand  of  the  great  magi- 
cian, steam ;  within  the  last  thirty 
years  lines  of  railway  hate  been 
spread  as  a  network  over  tiiefle 
rough  and  rugged  districts,  exalt* 
ing  the  valley  and  laying  low  the 
hill  and  perforating  the  mountain, 
bidding  towns  and  peoples  spring 
up  by  &eir  side;  and  now  if  yon 
draw  a  circle  round  our  Exchange 
with  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  you 
enclose  within  it  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  you  wouldj  2  you  were 
to  do  the  same,  takmg  for  your 
centre  the  Metropolitan  oafehedial 
of  St.  Paul. 

And  indeed  this  district,  not 
only  in  its  physical  but  its  eco- 
nomie  ehaxw^eristke,  beais  on  it 
the  nuok  of  a  late  origin  and  a 

sudden  rise.  It  wants  the  consoli- 
dation of  centuries.  It  is  variable 
in  its  condition,  oscillating  between 
eztremei.  It  is  like  one  of  ifei  own 
enginfla,often  working  withsnkooih^ 
ness  and  ]irecision,  but  sometimes 
breaking  loose  and  spreading  con- 
sternation and  ruin.  Like  its  own 
mad^ery,  too,  it  is  ooeaiionaDy 
thrown  out  of  woiking  older  by 
seemingly  trifling  causes.  The 
mechanism  that  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  a  factory,  or  measure  to 
the  millionth  part  <n  an  inch,  may 
be  deianged  by  the  point  of  a 
needle;  and  that  stupendous  or- 
ganism of  trade  on  which  so  many 
human  beings  depend  lor  subsist- 
ence, may  be  thrown  into  confusion 
by  causes  ao  small  in  their  otigin 
as  to  have  been  entirely  unforeseen. 
The  principles  of  trade  are  neither 
uncertain  nor  imperfectly  under- 
stood:  and  yet  the  interests  of  the 
Buumnctnrer  may  he  dsBtorbed  by 
forces  almost  as  light  and  imper- 
cej)tible  as  the  breeze  which  agi- 
tates the  smoke  from  his  tell 
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chimney,  wliile  in  Ids  individual 
prosperity  or  adversity  is  invulved 
the  weUare  or  want  of  maoj  han- 
drcdi  of  his  poorer  fellow  imtaiM, 
These  oscillations,  Imwever,  so 
far  at  least  as  they  deficud  *»n  irre- 
gularities of  opinion  oa  the  part 
eiUfcei  of  the  employer  or  the  esi* 
|Aofsd,  sen  to  he  gnwinJly  moT- 
mfl^  over  a  smaller  arc.     in  the 
early  period  of  our  manufiu  tures 
m  iuveDtur  w»b  in  perdooai  danger 
1hefoi>ieBd  his  newMsthhie 
escaped  destniction.  Har- 
•e«,  Kay,  and  Arkwrii^lit  had 
to  fly  for  tlieir  lives.    From  the 
cuimueucement  of  the  present  ceu- 
toDF^  oomiBotions  in  ov  msmifso- 
tmng  districts  have  oonstaatlr  re- 
entred.     Sometimes   these  have 
anginatod    in  disputes  between 
■Meters  and  work-people  on  the 
(inestion  of  wages,  endiiig  in  strikes 
and  lock-outs :  sometinee  is  wiBk 
of  employment  and  consequent 
destitution,  as  springing  from  de- 
pression in  trade ;  sometimes  in  a 
union  of  commercial  stsguatiou 
and  pofitical  dieoooteBt    Ai  a 
season  of  distress,  agitators,  with 
certain  properties  to  quality  them 
for  p«»puiar  leaders,  have  frequently 
risen  up  to  impress  opon  the  work- 
people that  their  trius  were  esMed 
or  increased  by  some  defect  in  ov 
le'^islatioii  ;  and  uneducated  men 
in  a  slate  of  privation  are  naturally 
ready  to  listen  to  any  chariatau 
who  deehvai  thsifc  they  are 
kag  VBder  «  grievanos^ 
suggest  a  remedy  for  it,  as  a  patient 
in  a  lingering  sickness  is  eager  to 
try  any  speciiic  wliich  is  suggested 
to  hin,  even  though  H  be  one  d 
the  panacea  of  a  quack  advcrtiae* 
ment.  Then  riots  and  disturbances 
have  often  tollowed :  there  have 
been  time&  not  a  few,  when  a  large 
yolthm  of  Lancashire  has  heon 
nder  a  reign  of  terror  fioatfasae 
threatening   dcmonstrstions  and 
fierce  outbreaks.    But  of  late  years 
much  more  moderatiou  aud  diu- 
eMbkn  h«ve  been  di^layed  bo^ 
hf  masters  and  operatives  in  tbshr 
BMitual  relations.  Even  in  the  long 
lock-ont  at  Preston  in  1854,  there 
was  nothing  ap|)roximating  to  a 
itot     Experience   probablv  has 
toiBgfat  a  vaefal  ieaaon,  and 


gested  jnster  hcutinieiits  to  both 
sides  iu  ihe  autagouism  of  capital 
"  Ubonr. 

The  praeent  eondition  of  onr 

lufaetnring  population  in  its 
cause  is  entirely  exceptional  :  and 
in  iu  ellect  it  is  aiuguiaiiy  iliusir*- 
tifa  «f  liM  hfiisid  taae  of  aH 
elaaasa  aaK>ug  us.  It  would  be 
superfluous  t<t  allude  at  any  length 
to  the  patience  wliich  the  opera- 
tives liave  iuthertu  manifested 


testumoBy  has  been  home  to  it  bf 

the  most  distLn^'uislicd  orators  and 
statesmen  in  our  land,  aud  it  has 
been  wsitched  with  silent  sympathy 
bf  those  ishoee  daty  has  eaiki 
taem  into  immediate  iuterooua 
with  suflfering  families.  The  pres- 
sure has  elicited,  not,  as  in  former 
times,  the  noxious  effluvium  oi 
hatred  aad  disaffection  towards  all 
hi  asthoBty,  but  the  fleaaaat  1^ 
huae  d  resignation  and  patience. 
And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
sunimoued  forth  the  latent  \irtue 
of  subuussive  endurance,  it  has 
called  wto  besag  od  the  other  m 
intensity  of  sympathy  which  do 
former  {leriod  has  witnessed.  As 
yet  the  se\  eral  classes  among  us — 
the  upper,  the  middle,  aud  like 

k>iser-4iainB  flfltetatoad  hat  cm 
finling  of  mttmd.  hliMhwa  anl 

goodwill,  from  a  general  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  a  community  of 
sulfei'iug  si)iiuging  out  uf  an  un- 


FroB  1i»  i^afM  that  this 

cidal  war  commenced  in  America 
wc  trace  the  >:ra<liial  and  ])rogrestiive 
march  of  detOituLiou  throughout 
Ite  whela  ef  those  duAriflto  which 
dmfmd  on  the  cotton  trader  Tha 
maimfacturer  of  limited  means, 
whose  stock  of  cotton  was  but 
scanty,  soou  bogau  U>  feel  the  pres- 
aoa^  aad  to  prenaie  lar  woridiig 

ahert  tuBML      dagrasa  tibe  la|9" 

capitalist  experienced  the  same 
tightness  of  trade  from  the  sc^ireity 
aud  dearues6  of  the  raw  material, 
aad  reduced  his  hours  of  emnloy- 
aent ;  till  at  length  Urn  wuJm  re- 
mained in  full  work,  eaeoaDt  those 
in  which  the  fine  threaas  were 
manufactured  or  spun,  aud  but 
little  cotton  comparatively  was  re- 
qmad.  £m  ksig  the  doon  af 
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many  of  &e  factories  were  cloiied, 
and  the  tall  chimnie.s  sttjod  Bmoke- 
le&»  Ux»m  mom  till  uight.  Thea 
idlera  wM^eafie^ouugii^abOTA  the 

pogtors.,  became  more  importunate 

sdouf*:  the  tkorougiifureB ;  the  work- 
iiouiie  gates  were  more  thronged; 
the  doors  of  the  relitiviiig  ufiioe 
benegad.    Zht  Poar  Lnr 

CommLasioner^s  retnina  are  plaitt 

prosaic  facts,  :iiid  we  fjather  finm 
tliem  that  tiie  iiicreii.se  of  piiuiicrisiii 
between  J uue  30,  1861,  aucl  June 

30,  1862,  wm  <K  tke  Inllaviiiig 
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AAloii-«ndap-Ii7Be  JJvim  458  par  nrt. 

Blackburn  Fnion 
dtockport  Union 
FreeioQ  Uuiun  . 
BonkyUMoa  . 

Manchester 

ILuiiixigdea  Uiuon 
Buy  Dnioii  •  • 

Chorley  Union  , 
Oldhau]  Union  . 
Suiford  Uuiuu  . 
<lhorlU>a  UnlflB . 
Bolton  Union 
Wigaa  Union 

The  painful  characteristicii  of  the 
present  distress  are  its  wide  area 
muX  ita  long  cuutittuaoce.  l>uri 
«ft  miamry  loekpooi  or 
tm  individtial  town  may  suffer  very 
severely  ;  but  tluMiiisdiief  does  not 
extend  further,  During  a  fteriod 
of  general  commercial  prcik»ure 
tfam  k  oite  a  eonmderabk  amoiiiit 
id  dietrean  equally  spread  over  the 
manufacturing  districts,  Imt  it 
passes  away  gradually  when  the 
temporary  ob.itacle^  are  removed 
that  impeded  the  atetam  of  com- 
mtntk  N«w,  howiifitEyVwace  met 
by  commercial  stagnation  in  its 
wide.Ht  and  most  endurhig  form. 
Tiie  fountain  has  beeu  clowed  that 
poured  forth  its  stroamti,  aud  by 
^  grigitog  floods  infnwiil  fartUitr 
into  the  parched  desert  Ourttsau 
supjdy  *>t  cotton  is  cut  off,  our  mills 
are  descried,  our  iiiaclducry  is 
staudiiig.  our  money  io  aUciuaUu^j;. 

We  nu^rw^botidtof  gold  ia  onr 
IhbIdi  or  strong  chwla,  but  it  ia 

comparatively  useless  unless  it  is 
<'ir<'ulatiiig.  Have  you  cv(r  rc- 
ilccu;d  upon  that  marvciiuufe  uju»- 


pensation  of  Providence,  whereby 
a  livelihood  accrues  for  the  millions 
of  a  nation  out  of  the  mutual  action 
of  trade  and  tlie  eonaequent  istop- 
change  and  diffiiMOB  of  canitalt 
If  the  blood  stagnate  . s  in  tlie  body, 
life  becomes  extinct,  but  tlicre  is 
energy  and  vigour  as  it  courses 
through  the  veins;  and  so  is  it 
with  capital  in  relatioii  to  our  bodj 
politic.  When  it  flows  on  in  one 
unceasing  round,  rnsliing  out 
througii  the  arteries  aud  slreaming 
back  through  the  veins,  permeating 
mod  wknimg  thiongli  the  smaUeitt 
ducts  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
t^ystem,  there  is  life  with  a  supply 
of  all  its  necessaries.  Mark  how 
fllowly  the  life-blood  of  our  nianu- 
faotturing  dktaoli  i»  mtm  florwing, 
m  whtt  laeUe  stmmt  it  is  trick- 
ling on,  how  mamj  of  ite 

jChanials  are  dry. 

it  in  computed  tha^  in 
BUBbvB  450,000  penoM  «• 
fJbjed  in  the  cotton  manufactm 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  whom  315,000  reside  in  Lan- 
cashire,  llie  total  population  iuf 

tiM  JjMMMhiio  eollMi  wacti  air 

be  oet  down  as  t/rryvini  Jb^ow, 
assuming  that  the  average  weekly 
earning  of  each  of  tlie  4-)0,ooo  is 
io«.  6d.f  the  amount  distributed  iu 
imfM  every  seven  days  wunld  be 
Hoio^Boa  At  t hie  time  80,000  w 
unemployed,  ^vh^se  united  earn- 
ings would  !»-•  i,'4_\ooo.  and  370,000 
half  empioved,  who^c  wages  would 
be  upwaros  of  ^£97^000;  so  thsA 
now  ike  weekly  omnlfttion  of 
£139,000  is  entirely  cut  ofl^  and 
that  mainly  in  one  county.  But 
this  only  represents  a  p(trtion  of 
the  pressure.  Some  200,000  per- 
eoM  afe  engaged  ia  certaim  dtpal 
ments  of  business  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  ct>tton  trade,  and 
so  sutler  and  rejoice  with  it  in  its 
depression  and  its  pruspeiity.  In- 
deed, in  a  Dttrely  mannftietaiiiig 
tewn  it  wonad  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine any  one  of  the  inliabitants 
who  was  not  in  sonic  decree  attVctcd 
by  its  trade.  The  manufacturer 
ndbfiflf  ooRnminfttimeaf  ooa^ 
JBeroud  rtegnntinn ;  the  shopkeeper 
is  often  mainly  dependent  on  the 
factory  operatives  for  his  trade, 
aud  as  a  cumieq.uciicc,  when  thi^ 
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are  out  of  work,  his  profits  and  his 
rates  are  in  an  inverse  ratio ;  the 
owner  of  cottage  property  aufi'ers 
Hmdi  IB  tlM  kill  oT  lui  venli,  aad 
in  certain  cases  tbe  pressure  upon 
bim  weighs  very  heavily — when, 
for  instance,  hia  houses  are  in  a 
building  club  and  to  be  redeemed 
by  moMthl/  pavments,  and  wIms  ai 
tfte  flHBa>tUM  he  is  perhi^  himaelf 
an  operative  out  of  employment,  or 
a  shopkeeper  without  jjMxifitB  irom 
hia  buainess. 

It  la  bj  no  means  easy  to  ascsr- 
lain  with  perfect  accuracy  the  nb^ 
tive  amount  of  distress  in  our 
several  manufacturing  townw.  We 
have  endeavoured  veiy  industri- 
onilx  to  procure  this  information 
for  the  week  ending  the  gib  of 
Angost,  and  our  returns  are  no 
doubt  approximately  correct ;  but 
from  the  varying  j)h:ise8  of  our 
trade  at  this  time,  rapidl  v  changing 
aa  tba  abadowB  on  tbebiu-aides,  we 
have  found  it  difficult  to  fix  the 
fleeting  shapes  and  dissolving  num- 
bers. The  tiible  on  the  following 
page,  however,  will  give  a  tolerably 
aacmate  idea  of  tbe  eoraparatWe 
degree  of  commercial  distress  in 
our  principal  manu&cturing  towns 
for  t)ie  week  ending  the  9th  of 
August,  186a. 

Ibe  nnmbir  of  otMiaftivw  given 
above  vpplim  to  tooae  only  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade. 
In  order,  however,  to  understand 
thoix>UKhly  the  actual  condition  of 
taob  of  these  towns,  other  elements 
Ihan  these  figures  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Such  nlaccs  as  Black- 
bum,  Preston,  StocKport,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Stalybridge,  Hyde, 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  cotton  mills,  so  that  when  these 
close  a  sad  spectacle  appears  Itcfore 
us.  Rochdale,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  carrying  on  an  active  business  in 
the  woMlen  mamifaeture,  in  which 
acme  2650  are  now  fully  employed ; 
it  contains  also  extensive  foundries, 
M  well  as  some  small  silk-mills 
and  dye- works.  Oldham  has  seve- 
tal  laandfiea  and  machine-shons, 
one  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
I)oltoii,  too,  has  its  large  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  bleach- irks; 
in  these  there  are  now  5C00  per- 
•ona  working  full  time,   in  Wigan 


many  of  the  residents  support 
themselves  and  their  familitv^  from 
the  surrounding  collieries.  Man- 
chaitir  baa  an  aggregate  d  13,54^ 
workpeople  now  mily  emplcyyeo;  in 
silk  and  small-ware  mills,  in  print 
works,  dye-works,  iiiacliine-iinops 
and  ioundnes;  while  4^43,  wuo 
ai<a  naaaUjr  engaged  In  oian,  ace 
on  diort  time,  and  5628  wholly  out 
of  work,  l^ides,  the  characteristic 
trade  of  Manchester  is  not  that  of 
the  manufacturer  but  the  mer- 
chant  Large  namben  bare  their 
occapation  in  our  wanbonsea. 

During  the  last  weary  twelve 
months,  while  the  manufacturing 
districts  have  been  grudmdly  sink- 
ing into  a  state  of  deeper  gloom, 
wa  aia  tbaakfid  to  believe  that  the 
poor  have  not  been  neglected. 
Much  distress  doubtless  there  has 
been  and  is,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  vigilance  and  sympathy  bavo 
not  been  wanting  for  ita  refiafL 
The  Government  took  a  prudent 
step  in  sen<liiip:theirCAminuHsiouer 
throughout  the  distressed  localities 
to  advise  and  report  *  our  boards  of 
gna>dians,we  thmk,liave,as  a  rnle, 
been  ^tfainl  to  their  trust  Their 
duty  is  an  invidionsone;  they  have 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
rate-payer  as  well  as  the  apolicant 
fer  relief ;  they  have  to  gnara  theaiK 
selves  against  imposition  on  every 
side  ;  they  have  to  ]>e  watchful  and 
firm  lest  the  money  entrusted  to 
them  be  squandered  on  the  disso- 
lute and  kUe,  for  a  aeaaon  of  dia- 
tress  is  a  aigaal  evar  for  the  im- 
postor to  come  forward  with  his 
imi>ortunities,  whether  as  an  appli- 
cant to  the  board  or  as  a  beggar  in 
the  pabEe  streets.  Then  bow  vary 
largely  has  parochial  aid  been  sup- 
plemented oy  the  funds  that  have 
been  j)laced  at  the  disp(»sal  of  our 
relief  committees  1  »>>up  kitchens 
have  been  astabiHidiad,  and  food  of 
most  kinds  has  been  distributed 
gratuitously  and  largely.  Sewing 
schools  also,  and  institutions  for  the 
employment  and  instruction  of  our 
youn^  women,  are  bec<»ning  most 
useful  a4ruu:ts  in  the  aombined 
efforts  to  sustain  the  wrestling 
spirits  of  our  deserving  poor. 

The  only  subject  worthy  of  notice 
on  which  a  feeling  of  disaffection 
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has  yet  been  manifested  aiinMiir  f^ur 
operatives  is  the  labour  te^L,  aud 
even  this  10  nut  Mich  as  to  create 
any  grMi  uMaiuess.  TowkA 
the  uovernment  of  the  country 
they  do  ii(»t  s«-em  t<j  entertain  any 
liostile  seiiliiiiLMt  ;  they  do  not 
attriuute  blame  to  the  Miuktr^  fur 
tb«  dSttanm  they  agt  mukmrng; 
they  have  had  their  meetmgs  to 
di-ciis>  the  question  of  iutrrv  riit  ion 
belwceu  the  American  liciligcr*  iiis, 
but  the  nredominauce  of  opiuiuu 
4yiioiig  tofim  appean  to  be  thii 
premature  inteilerence  would  have 
rather  an  injurious  than  a  beneficial 
edeci  njHiii  the  fjeneral  interests  of 
trade.  Ihe  laboux'  test,  however, 
is  A  mattar  tiwfc  ooiMa  koMi  to 
tliem  dally ;  and  as  there  aM  alwayi 
some  among  tliem  who  arc  gifted 
with  considerabh'  fhu-ucy  of  speech, 
it  forms  a  suitable  tuple  for  their 
hanuigiMi.  It  is  a  que^daon  on 
iHlich  the  guardians  alone  must  be 
left  to  decide.  To  abrogate  it  alto- 
gether, as  some  boards  have  (htne, 
is  uudoubtedly  to  debase  a  spirit 
of  benevolence  into  a  lax  tone  of 
managenent^  a,nd  is  calculated  to 
pnxluce  an  injurious  etfect,  how- 
ever kimlly  maybe  the  nuttive  that 
sujggests  the  course,  it  is  oueuiug 
a  noodgate  to  great  abuse,  for  the 
chronic  recipients  of  relief  are 
mostly  those  who  have  an  utter 
objection  to  all  work.  At  the  siunc 
time  it  would  be  injudici<»us  and 
unfeeling  now  to  insist  upou  the 
test  in  its  atringency.  The  honeit 
independent  workman  wonld  rather 
do  something  for  his  money  than 
receive  it  in  idleness.  I>iit  let  the 
law  imder  wiueh  he  iina  to  laboui* 
ba  oaoied  out  in  a  gaomiia  aad 
bumao0  ^>irit,  and  with  a  be- 
coming regard  for  the  excei)tioiial 
circuuistances  of  men  who  are 
anidous  to  obtain  empioynient,  but 

cannot  bam  the  necessity  of  tka 

time. 

On  turning  our  faces  towards  the 
future  we  look  into  darkness  and 
|{loom  j  the  utmost  we  can  see  are 
ndistinct  shadowy  forma  that  Icmrb 
a  melancholy  impression  on  our 
minds.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
Yillier-s's  exj)eetations  may  be 
realized,  and  that  in  October  we 
may  expeiiaaoe  a  ttfrmi  4tt  tnde 


by  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
cotton  :  but  we  fear  rather  tJian 
trust.  What,  then,  is  our  pros]>ectt 
We  do  not  relax  our  caundence  in 
the  energy  of  the  Lancashire  will, 
and  in  the  largeness  of  tlie  national 
huirt  Personal  contributions  in 
aid  of  our  distressed  operative 
hanre  ponrod  in  from  allclaaM; 
from  her  gracious  Miyesty,  who,  as 
I  )u«  hcss  «>f  L:mcaster,  extends  a 
liauii  of  sympathy  in  her  widow- 
hood to  her  lowly  sister  who  is 
lookiiig  wiatf uUy  to  hir  idle  koB  ; 
fiom  om  titled  aristocracy  as  welt 
fi»  our  men  of  trade;  from  the  mil- 
lionnaire  as  well  as  the  humblest 
toiler  for  daily  brccid  ;  and  wc  do 
aotdiMbt  h«t  tha*  tlMgr  iritt  yife 
flow  in  abundantly  according  to 
our  need.  Strange  to  say,  tlie  dif- 
ficulty lies,  not  so  much  in  obtaining 
funds,  as  in  rightly  dibtributing 
them.  Already  gmt  aboaaa  hmm 
sprungout  of  the  multipHeitjoCoar 
relief  associations.  Our  men  of 
weidth  still  seem  to  want  some 
assurance  that  the  l&ige  funds 
phioed  at  the  diapoaal  of  oor  MBti  ii 
organizations  wdl  be  jvdlcilMdf 
distributed.  Give  confidence  to 
our  ])eopie,  and  we  have  great  faith, 
in  their  large-hearteduess. 

With  the  Poor  Law  aa  modified 
for  the  aezt  six  months,  we  have 
no  quarrel.  Though  the  Bill  ]ias8ed 
in  confusion  and  contentitin  thr<  m 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  could 
not  perhaps  have  emeorad  in  a 
more  reaaonalda  form.  We  eouli 
have  wished  to  see  the  measora 
discussed  in  a  less  hurried  manner; 
we  reflect  with  but  little  satisfjic- 
tion  on  the  &ct  that  it  pas^>ed 
through  the  LegislatuM  concop- 
reutly  with  »  Qame  Bill  over  wfaidh 
the  squirearchy  were  frantic  ;  we 
acquiesce  in  the  trutlj  of  that  nun- 
gent,  indelible  rebuke  whh;h  Lord 
Staniej  adauaintarod  to  hianoiaf 
fallow  ariatocrats.  Sftill,  the  mea- 
sure seems  to  be  one  that  will 
enable  our  15(»ards  of  Ciuardians  to 
meet  any  emergeucv.  It  tmacts, 
that  if  the  eipeDOitiiie  cc  aaf 
narish  on  the  relief  of  ita  poor  m 
found,  for  the  quarter  ending  at 
Michaelmas  or  T'luistmas,  to  have 
exceeded  the  rate  oi  three  shilli 
in  the  pound  per  mamm  or 
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rateable  value  uf  its  property,  the* 
excesi^  may  ha  ckarged  propor- 
tkauitel^^  on  th«  other  patubee  in 
thi  inuoii;  that  if  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  the  whole  union  be 
found  to  have  exceeded  three  «hil- 
lings  in  the  pound,  the  guardi;iU8 
may  meet  that  excess  by  a  loan 
mJm  tmttuk  oonditkos ;  that  if 
the  aggregate  mpmiditnre  ahall  ex- 
ceed tlie  jiroceeds  from  a  rate  of 
five  Hhilliugs  in  the  puuud,  tlie 
Voor  Law  i*uard  ^hail  iiave  the 
power  to  charge  tJm  cbo6m  Qpcn 
the  county  at  laige.    Now,  we 
may  test  our  prospects  for  the 
winter  l»y  coiisidcrin^',  in  connexion 
with  thiii  uiea&uiu,  certain  retui'ns 
that  viM  kid  <m  iha  tah&eofth* 
Hioue  uf  Commons  in  the  hist, 
week  of  Jidy.   Out  of  nineteen 
Unions  in  the  cotton  districts,  it  is 
assumed  that  twelve  only  are  likely 
to  aoAr  ham  the  ooiuMraaldt- 
jmasion ;  the  total  popnktMHi  ot 
these  twelve  is  i,iof),ioo;  the  num- 
ber within  tliem  entirely  dependent 
on  the  cotton  manufacture  1^364,330, 
TBffiwdiitg    funaliei.  Supposing 
than  that  not  a  &ctory  opimtirt 
was  employed  in  these  Unions,  at 
the  rate  relief  is  now  ;^r.uited,  an 
expenditure  of  £86^304  would  be 
required  for  the  whole  year.  How 
raise  this  sum  ?   Taking  tho  lato- 
able  value  of  the  whole  property  in 
these  twelve  Unions  as  returned  in 
1856,  we  iind  it  to  be  i.'2,629,i76,  a 
ir&ry  low  estimate  for  the  pi-esent 
tiaie ;  and  this  at  five  ahilunga  ia 
the  pound — the  limit  fi^ced  by  the 
Act    would  raise  about  £657,291. 
The  w  hole  ratealik'  property  in  the 
county  of  Lanca.slcr,  was  estimated 
ia  1856,  at  ^^'7,298,544  :  Locd  Pal- 
merston  makes  it  now  ^lO^Kirvooo ; 
but  take  the  former  sum  as  the 
basis  of  calculation.  Assuming' 
that  all  the  operatives  who  are  em- 
ployed ill  the  oottoii  tmde  ia  thoM 
twelve  Union%  vere  out  of  work, 
and  that  the  amonut  of  relief  jul- 
miiiistered  to  them  was  £864. .^04 
fur  the  year^  there  seems  to  be  no 
insupenUodificaligriD  nieiiig  that 
■am ;  a  late  of  five  shillings  over 
the  twelve  unions  would  brinprin 
i>657,i9i,     'dud     the  remaining 
il207|Oi3  would  be  et^ual  to  a  rate 
of  Isis  than  tixpeBOM  in  Iho  pound 


over  the  wlnde  county.  Allowance, 
we  know,  must  be  made  for  many . 
^Ao  cannot  pay  the  rate ;  it  ia  aaia 
llMt  in  Stockport  fifty  por  omL 
numerically,  are  in  that  condition. 
We  only  throw  out  these  statistics 
as  a  basi:^  of  calculation  for  any 
one  who  pleases  to  follow  it  out 
acoordiog  to  his  views. 

But  it  will  enable  the  rc:ider  to 
judge  more  accurately  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  working 
classes,  if  we  give  liim  a  sketch  of 
thoir  general  chanoteriaCiea  and 
hahitOL  The  pintore  may  involve 
neither  romantic  incident  nor  pic- 
turesque scene ;  l>ut  we  almost 
think  thai  to  an  aristocratic  reader 
itwillhoasaoFeLaa  apoftaitBM 
of  domestic  life  and  maimen  at 
Timbuctoo  or  the  Fiji  Islands. 

As  the  afternoon  i.s  pleasiint  and 
sunny,  let  the  idle  reader  join  ua 
in  n  thort  tour  of  iiiapfctiMi 
through  tome  of  tlM  hMsfc  itMt% 
where  factory  operatives  are  for 
the  most  part  resident.  See  here ; 
we  have  one  to  our  mind,  koig, 
straight,  and  aomewhat  lyysow, 
opemng  out  at  the  end  into  a 
broad  tljorou^hfare.  The  hoiuet 
contidu  one  sitting-room  and  two 
bed-chambers,  and  average  about 
three  shillings  in  weekly  rent  Here 
and  there  you  obaarve  the  pathvav 
ia  turned  into  a  drying  ground, 
where  linen  fresh  from  the  wash 
Ls  susi>ended  on  rails,  linen,  the 
make-up  of  which  we  need  not  too 
ctoaahr  aerotiniae ;  only  take  case 
you  do  not  get  a  flap  on  the  eye 
from  it  as  you  pjwss.  Of  living 
objects,  the  first  that  attracts  our 
attention  is  an  ancient  figure  in 
aonewhat  diiapaditied  attire,  bletr- 
fljed  and  dirty4eeed,  with  a  long 
beard,  not  cut  in  military  fashion, 
and  a  hat  out  of  all  shape  jauntily 
stuck  on  the  side  of  his  head.  A3 
he  leada  along  a  vwaemhle  denkef 
and  a  CNaksr  eatt»  he  is  crying  out 
somethin*^  that  sounds  like '  weij^ht 
for  weight and  as  his  Uioiith  is 
slightly  twisted,  either  from  natu- 
ral fbrntion  or  hahiL  hfo  woida 
come  out  oUiqnelr.  In  mom  ia- 
tclligible  mercantile  phraseology, 
he  IS  exchan,uiiiiLC  salt  and  sand  for 
old  ragB2boues,  and  unconsidered 
tofiea.  ma  cart  is  atozed  with 
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netengolar  blocks  of  salt^solid 
parallelojjrrams  twenty  inches  long 
— each  ot  which  we  might  imagine 
wmild  be  a  half  yearns  consumption 
Idt  a  moderate  fmuly;  but  the 
working  people,  to  use  their  own 
exjn  esf  ion.  :\ro  '  heavy  on  salt.'  The 
vencrai»lo  merchant,  so  far  as  we 
can  8ec.  i.s  driving  a  fair  business 
in  the  humbler  wilke  of  commer- 
oial  life,  and  we  trust  that  he  is 
kind  to  l)i3  donkey.  As  we  ]iacc 
along  the  parapet,  we  get  au  inside 
view  of  maii^  of  the  houses,  the 
doon  of  whieh  are  for  the  moet 
pait  open.  Some  of  the  interiors 
seem  to  l>o  neat  and  clean ;  while 
others  exhibit  a  random  scene, 
where  every  thing  is  where  it  ought 
sot  to  bobftcoimieed  grouping  of 
chaira»  tdbiMb  crockery,  pots,  paae, 
stools,  many  of  the  articles  topsy- 
turvy, and  all  more  or  less  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  the  whole  still- 
lilb  new  enggesting  in  its  graoefbl 
BfllgUgeBoe  an  idea  d  the  pictu- 
resque rather  than  the  comfortable. 
Gloving  on,  we  come  to  a  stout 
hidy  of  forty  8ittin£[  on  a  stool  at 
hu  door  and  emniing  herself,  her 
baby  otretched  on  her  extended 
knees,  with  its  head  bent  back  and 
its  nioutli  open — a  plesisant  pos- 
ture, it  may  be,  for  the  flexible, 
nttftiMreha  Hubs  of  dilldhood, 
out  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one, 
we  should  fancy,  for  ladies  or 
gentlemen  in  mature  life.  The 
mother  is  smoking  her  pipe 
kisvarely  and  lazily,  and  seems  to 
be  in  ft  state  of  oomatose  enjoy- 
ment, which,  if  not  so  sublimated, 
may  he  quite  as  real  as  that  which, 
according  to  philosophers  and 
poets^  ^P^^^'^  mental  or 

emotionaL  That  Inity  matron,  we 
will  wager,  has  never  read  a  line 
of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  Th€ 
J^Uasurejt  oj  tiie  I inagination^  and 
yet  as  she  pufib  out  her  thin 
Tohnne  of  amoko  and  gaaaa  into 
naoe,  she  is  in  a  most  delectaUo 
Kate  of  ruminancy.  Men  may 
areue  well  without  any  deej)  know- 
ledge of  logic ;  they  may  speak 
fluently  withoat  any  prafonnd  ao- 
qnaintanoo  with  the  principlea  of 
language;  they  may  talk  good 
prose  ail  their  life  without  think- 
uig  about  it;  ami  so  oui*  friend 


there  has  attained  to  the  philos<iphy 
of  enjovment  without  a  study  of 
Aristotle  or  any  other  profound 
writer  upon  Happinessw  Bbe  has 
rtBffhffljl  the  summum  boitum  by  • 
short  cal    *  How's  the  baby  ?'  we 
venture  to  ask.  '  Well,'  she  replies 
lazily,  the  smoke  curling  slowly 
from  her  Hps,  'middling,  nobbnt 
middling.  Heas  its  little  heart !  it 
nayther  dees  nor  does meaning 
that  it  does  not  thrive — it  neither 
comes  on  nor  goes  biick.    As  we 
advance,  we  come  upon  a  group  of 
ohildren,  aoma  half-doaen  of  the 
rising  geneiatioii.  That  littie  giri 
of  six  years  is  nursing  her  sister  of 
six  months,  and  tliev  hiive  occa- 
sionally a  friendly  roll  together  on 
thoitonee;  but  Mfauruaed  to  % 
they  take  no  harm,  fine  ia  IooUok 
on,  as  her  companions  are  enpr^i^^^'i 
in  the  game  of  'hop-scotcli,  the 
diagrams  having  been  carefully 
drawn  witii  efaaut  on  the  parapet ; 
and  after  a  while  ahe  ezpecta  to 
tnist  her  baby  to  a  com]>anion,  and 
take  her  turn  at  the  hopi»ing.  But 
hear!  a  voice  from  a  diatance. 
'LneroHal'  ahonta  the  mother  of 
the  little  nurse  from  her  do<^r.  No 
reply.  *  Lucretia  I'  an  octave  higher. 
No  reply.  '  Lucretia !'  in  a  scream, 
'  come  here,  or  I'll — '  ending  with 
a  threatL  which,  in  its  i^ain,  Sajom, 
llUNioeyllabic  terseness  is  in  Mk- 
ing  antithesia  to  the  classical  uamft 
of   the   chaste    Roman  matnm. 
Inside  this  house  we  .see  a  girl  of 
seven  scouring  the  floor,  as  old- 
iMhioned  as  if  die  had  scoured 
floors  for  forty  years.  Children 
here,  you  must  remember,  are  not 
brought  up  with  a  nurse  apiece. 
Now  we  meet  a  wandering  trades- 
man, enveloped  from  hm  neek 
downwards  in  a  swdling  pyramid 
of  bladders,  glitterin,!?   in  their 
varietv  ot  colours.    He  might  l.>e 
some  heathen  deity  clothed  in  his 
rainbow  or  spaiknng  dood.  He 
is  much  disturbed  i)y  the  little 
children,  who  will  follow  him  and 
play  with  his  bladders,  while,  like 
a  I'iishiouablu  hidy  in  her  crinoline, 
he  cannot  oome  up  to  than  wiUiin 
atriking  diatanee.    Ha  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  patron i2ed.  The 
old  man  who  passed  through  the 
street  during  the  morning  with  Im 
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paper  flags  and  lath  wlndniUs  has 
picked  up  tlic  few  stray  coppers, 
and  these  are  now  very  rare,  that 
were  amou^  the  juvenile  {Hjpula- 
tioiL  Ifofing  finrwards,  we  pass  a 
lOMt  of  matrons,  who  are  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street,  of 
various  sizes  and  forms,  some  fairly 
dreBsed,  others  in  bed-gowus,  with 
Imvb  ams  and  hnds  on  nidfia 
IVoiii  thair  aarnaat  manner,  tkau 
are  discussing  some  mighty  ques- 
tion, most  likely  of  domestic 
economy :  it  may  be  the  hygienic 
eosditifNi  of  Sally  Jones,  a  neigh- 
bour who  liaa  just  been  *  brought 
to  bed,'  or  it  may  be  the  condnrt  of 
one  of  their  husbands.  That  thin- 
faced  dame  seems  to  be  describing 
her  lord  and  master  in  sotae  anoa 
tma  as  these—*  He*a  a  newt ;  Wa 
always  either  drinkinLj  or  roweritig 
i'  th'  neuik.  I've  had  him  thirty 
year,  and  he  gets  ever  longer  waur 
wi'  keeping.**  Now,  sir,  look  to 
▼oar  feet  nere:  »  Uttla  boy  is 
dragging  along  the  parapet  a  liand- 
wapTf^on  containing  coal,  and  he 
will  not  respect  your  patent 
leathers.  And  still  further  on, 
take  one  iKMrvoatraad:  aeeihaM 
a  litter  of  duldren,  or  rather  » 
mixture  of  several  litters,  some  of 
them  crawling  on  the  jtarapot, 
aome  too  young  to  walk,  one  or 
Wo  fill  and  madf.  Toor  twelve 
stone  on  thai  eraa|itng  chmb 
miglit  interfere  with  its  digestion, 
and  summon  a  maternal  tigress 
from  a  neighbouring  cottage.  Here 
oomes  aamar  fandor  oc  naaftd 
domealae  artidaa,— toaating  Mm, 
gridirons,  mid  such  like  commodi- 
tiaai   He  is  a  Cheap  John,  and  a 


wit  accordingly.  The  following 
colloquy  is  passing  between  him 
and  a  brisk  old  dame,  who  is 
standing  at  her  door.  Cheap  John 
— 'GkMne,  niaana.  boy  a  toaating- 
Ink  and  a  grimfon-Hxnlj  ma^ 
pence  together,  as  we  two,  you 
know,  are  particnlars.'  Tiively  old 
lady — *  What's  th'  use  of  gridirons 
if  yon  don^  bting  na  n  beefrteak 
with  'emf  liore  gridirons  thai^ 
beefsteaks  now -a -days.'  Cheap 
John — 'Why,  1  see  that  a  Papist 
archbishop  in  Ireland  sa^'s  you're 
afearfing  on  beeCslealak'  uvelyold 
ladv,  handling  the  toaating-fork — 
*rd  like  to  let  out  some  of  his 
Papish  blood  wi'  this,  lad  —  I 
would.'  Cheap  John,  holding  up 
the  gridiron  'Or  what  wonkTyou 
aay  to  making  a  fourpanny  frizzle 
on  him  f  Old  lady— *  He's  fai 
enoii;j:h  for  that,  Ise  warrant.' 
Cheap  John — *  Well,  never  mind ; 
buy  my  gridiron,  and  you'll  never 
want  for  beefsteaks,  nor  coals  to 
fry  'em  with.'  Old  dame—*  I  never 
could  make  it  out  why  coal  should- 
n't lie  at  th'  top  o'  th'  earth  sooner 
than  so  low  down.  It  bides  a  vast 
o*  getting.'  Cheap  John,  who  ia 
clever  at  final  causes — 'Why,  for 
this  reason,  missus, — if  it  was  at  th' 
top,  women  like  yo'  would  fetch 
o'  th*  cobs  first.'  John,  however^ 
puranea  his  wny  withont  eifeeting 
n  aale :  his  powers  of  persuasion 
are  wasted  upon  tlie  lady.  Such, 
too,  was  the  case  with  a  more 
phlegmatic  trader  who  nassed  along 
tha  ateaat  n  few  hooia  Mfoia^  witE 
ndoakiif-cartinU  of  ooana,  laign 
washing  mtigs,  upside  down,  and 
piled  up  like  the  Pope's  crown,  or 


*  A  few  monilu  ago  we  witnessed  a  spirited  feat  by  one  of  this  order  of  gmiips. 
Wmt  wmmm  wmm  slaaAig^  m  wt  nay  rappoM  th«  atof*  wwa^  diwaMhig  the  carnal 

topics  of  the  honr,  when  some  linlf-ilozen  lads  came  alf>ii?,  arul  j>a8sc<1  them  at  a 
running  jtaco.  One  of  them,  a  lanky,  hulking  fellow  of  tifteen,  who  seemed,  as  he 
swung  himself  alon^  to  be  all  head  and  clogs,  kicked  intentionally  a  can  of  water 
ttal  Iwlo^ied  to  <loe  of  tha  woami,  sad  Mai  it  rolling  to  a  distance.  Not  a  mnroeat 
was  lost.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  spninp  after  him  like  a  crcyhuund  from  tlie  «lip. 
She  wore  a  short  dress  suitable  for  running  aud  black  stockings,  which  you  could 
follow  nearly  to  the  calf,  and  her  legs  were  T6fy  this.  •Wsll  done,  DoUy  f  *  At  him, 
DoOy  r  'Go  it.  Dolly  T  the  nst  shouU  l  in  onooatainMat.  The  lad  dodged  here 
and  there  like  a  hare  hard  pressed,  and  Doily  was  ever  close  npon  hira.  At  length, 
on  emerging  from  a  passage,  she  made  her  spring  caught  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
gave  him  two  hearty  cuffs,  one  on  each  side  of  ttw  Mad,  aad  latarned  to  her  gossips, 
fBrtiir  *paffled,'  as  she  wonld  have  termed  it,  but  recompensed  for  her  efforts  by  n 
Ma«e  that  juittoo  had  htm  MtiiM,  aa  ««U  so  by  the  ihovto  of  aoihiairtioa  that 
giettodhor. 
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the  hats  of  a  dealer  i'l  '  h\  do.' 
Tli^v  both  complain  tliat  there  is 
'  uu  business  domg/  aiul  thty  have 
before  them  an  indistinet  prospect 
of  iiUnV  off  their  effects  at  prime 
eo6t,r^uzing  their  floating  capital, 
and  retin!!"  from  pnblic  life  into 
the  \vorkliou>'e.  Cliildrcn  afrain! 
drat  them.  '  Children — children 
tverywhere!*  Here  they  ate,  swinj^ 
rovad  a  skipping  right 
across  '  onr  yuth,  while  twr>  or 
three  bare-le;.'*:ed  u'irl.^  are  1*  aping 
a|>  and  keeping  time  ai>  it  passes 
vmrthdrMw  WlNP»<b«lltlMM 
dhfldi^n  come  from — who  ia 
gponsil)le  tor  them?  Go  wlicre  yon 
will,  you  find  them  s]»rin;i:in;Lr  uj) 
like  indestructible  weeds.  Married 
lUks  Mm  to  Mtmdcr  nrto  ftriliw 
witkovt  premeditation,  and  then 
fhry  allow  their  ofFspriiiir  to  float 
away  as  carelessly  as  do  zoophytes 
of  the  order  of  ^nges.  But  now 
wo  ooBO  aeroao  »  dokM-looldng 
■Ml,  twidiiii  with  a  fnnenal  otep, 
carrying  a  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
mnani?icr  out  a  cry  of  'Salad,  ho!' 
Tea-tmie  is  approaching,  and 
cresses,  radishes,  and  lettneCB  sro 
used,  in  teefaniod  phnM,  fto  'r^ 
lishes.*  His  halfpenny  bunches 
seem  to  go  otV.  Now  the  vi^-*a  of 
the  street  is  opening  out,  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  broad 
tiuivotigjdirealtlioend.  Thmyov 
femarik  a  youth  whistling  some 
ne'jTo  melodv.  and  dancini^  to  it 
heel  and  toe  with  his  wooden-soled 
dogs,  and  moving  his  elbows  also 
fBtnno;  wUIeiMBr  Idiii  is  stand- 
log  in  meditativo  mood,  with  his 
tray  before  liim  si^endcd  from 
his  neck,  a  man  called  'Tofly  .Tem,* 
quite  regardless  of  his  prancing 
ond  »Qoi€ol  neighbour.  Jem  dotia 
ID  parkin,  a  grcii  y  (  ompoimd  of 
treacle  and  meal,  and  in  a  species 
of  conlectionary  known  anion*?  the 
rising  generation  as  'slap-up,'  in 
In^n  rock,  and  in  prime  Everton 
tofiy— all  of  which  he  cracks  with 
his  little  hammer  as  scientifically 
a.s  a  geologist,  and  with  much 
greater  assurance  about  the  geun- 
uieness  of  the  maltriid  ho  io  haa- 
dling.  Jem  is  patronked  hj  tho 
litHo  dakhren  tax  mA  rmet ;  they 


l«>ok  up  in  his  face  wonderiTigTy,  as 
if  he  Iield  in  his  embrace  all  *be 
spices  of  ^\jabia,  and  they  know 
that  he  gives  them  honestpen^ortha. 
He  IS,  noiooRPw,  leowdoa  in  no 
silent  manner  as  a  philosopher  hy 
the  aged.  We  never  penetrated  the 
deptlis  of  his  wisd^^m.  It  may  be 
with  him  as  with  many  others  who 
have  acquired  a  reputation  for  pfO> 
fcmnd  thought  from  their  ^Msmr- 
nity,  or  for  fine  "writincr  becan^e 
nobody  coidd  understand  it.  What 
Galgacus  said  of  the  fasti^sses  of 
Btftan,  juay  bo  trao  of  tho  bmiMI 
fastneeoes  en  mcny  who  are  ia  a 
hif^her  station  than  Toffy  Jem — 
thftne  \fjn(ytttiii*  pro  mofjmfico  r^* 

B^re  we  are  in  the  broad 
Hioniiii^itto;  IntmmymuHfhe 
daJOfing  too  Iomt  tho  |do- 
turesqTie  ?cme,  we  nrc  now  caught 
in  a  stre^im  of  hum  b<^ng8 — men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls — and 
Ofo  ill  dttwer  Ok  hems  oiPeyC  sm^ 
hythoiood.  The  mills  arelooeiMg; 
and  at  thr-  pnint  thrr"  I  nppensto 
be  the  conrlux  of  many  tnl»utaries. 
What  a  clatter  of  iron-ringed  clogs 
on  theflags!  What  a  hnm  of  many 
voices !  As  we  are  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  lads  and  lasses,  *  the  light 
wings  of  Zephyr*  come  to  us  *  op- 
pressed* with  an  oily  'perfume,' 
which  may  not  be  qmte  so  agree* 
able  aa  UMt  in  a  fashionaMe 
drawii^-room,  \mt  which  is 
healthy.  You  o^^^errc  a 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the 
young  women.  Some  are  neatly 
olliied,  ood  ovidently  pay  dnm 
attention  to  the  perwnal  graces  on 
work-days.  Their  bonnets,  shawls, 
dre-s*»e.s,  boots,  are  adjiLSteii  with 
care  even  in  the  hurry  of  leaving 
tiiefMlofy.  Otiieis  eve  hot  csrh 
lesB  and  8hm4y  in  dress  smd 
manner;  they  have  thick  shawU 
wrapped  n^nid  their  heads  in  place 
of  bonnets,  and  they  arc  quite  con- 
tent to  appev  in  dogs,  gingham 
hed'-^powne,  Imi^^woolii^  pettip 
coats,  and  coarse  aprons.  Tt  one 
of  this  class  ha7)peii^  to  ^n-^rw  a 
bonnet,  it  is  sure  to  be  stuck  full 
of  artincial  floworsi  ladly  changed 
fron  their  prMtiae hkwiB.  InaH 
yon  rmmxk  that  aono  ewrhos 
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bestowed  upon  the  hair  r  the 
comb  is  frequently  in  exercise  even 
among  the  slovenly.  Some  of  tlie 
voun^.  women^  yon  see,  are  walk- 
ing ikMig  with  an  imperturbable 
gravity,  qnite  heedless  of  the  noise 
around  tliem  :  they  are  Siinday- 
achool  teachers,  Sunday  i*choIiirs, 
and  operatives  of  the  better  class. 
(Mmn  tlMWuduoflyefAMhawled 
wmd  bed-2:()wned  oraer — are  talking 
somewliat  loudly,  peril apa  about 
tlK.'ir  swcf'tlicarts,  ])erliajis  al^out 
an  intended  trip  in  Wiiit-week,  and 
M  pwiwiiy  mMMmat  wbether 
v^MHrlliem  oTSofc  Tkne  lively 
daughters  of  Eve  are  too  natural 
to  have  many  secrets.  Mingled  in 
the  eiowd,  too,  are  lactory  opera- 
|iii8B  of  tM  Mb  oidir,  mi  m- 
dbinii  ■  ifilh  bnaA  tjbaikkM  wad 
grimy  faces.  There  are  boys  also 
in  ct)naiilerablc  numbers :  tenters 
from  the  mill  and  sooty-vi:i4^ed 
young  Yaktmiam  tba  marhm^- 
shop.  floMCil  tiMbds  «re  making 
their  way  home  quietly  to  their 
tea;  others  are  showing  their  dex- 
terity by  a  friendly  interchange  of 
leiewtifie*  passes,  whenhf  mfs  fly 
iato  the  air  ana  are  tnunpled  on 
or  kicked  by  the  crowd  as  they  fall. 
In  this  £^eat  nmltitude,  it  m\ist  be 
borne  in  mind,  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment is  reprsaented.  Some 
la  nulls  iHiers  ooMie  doA  k 
manufactured  ;  others  where  the 
finer  yarn  is  spun  or  woven  ;  some 
are  engaged  in  cotton  factories, 
others  in  silk.  Some  miUs  have  a 
kUinr  akm  ot  operatiTss  tbn 
otoers ;  and  even  in  the  same  if- 
tablishment  there  is  a  £^eat  dif- 
ference in  the  apj>earance  and 
character  of  the  workpeople.  From 
the-lMlf  dsHM— oluc  of  ant  in 
Hw  mwo,  you  would  not  say  that 
tiieir  stren^rth  hjul  been  exhausted 
by  their  day's  work  ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  factory  employment  per  se  be 
SOW  consittWia  wy  iMavy,  ev«t 
lor  fcnnilm.  They  do  not»  as  m 
rule,  speak  of  it  as  such.  They 
soon  wear  out  and  become  old,  it 
is  true;  but  it  is  not  the  actual 
Ubofxr  that  eassst  tbb  saily  doeny 
80  much  as  the  inq>ure  atposphera 
in  which  they  have  to  work,  the 
changes  through  which  they  have 
tob  pass  isom  a  very  wacm  at- 


mosphere to  the  cold  air,  their 
mca;rre  dietary,  their  want  of  fresh 
air  and  out-door  exercise,  their  ill- 
veatilated  dwellings,  and  their 
nei^Hl  of  sanitary  rule&  As  we 
inspect  the  female  faces  in  this 
crowd,  we  find  that  f^enerally 
speaking  they  are  fjir  from  hana- 
somei  Here  and  there  the  eye 
may  rest  npon  a  set  of  weUrlbriiMid 
featmes,  but  this  is  undeniably 
the  exception  ;  their  features  are 
not  of  an  attractive  mould  :  tlieir 
complexion  is  unhealthy,  and  their 
taotn  M  foiag  or  gonsu  Not  M 
tbii  we  ihonld  sse  thsni  midsr  » 
more  agreeable  aspect  in  tlieir 
Sunday  dresses.  Tii  their  Sunday 
school  the  most  respect  able  of  these 
vouiigwome  ]wf»ntlMr»pbMng 
look;  many  of  tfae.gudt  liave  a 
fresh  and  healthy  appearance.  Still, 
among  cmr  female  o])eratives  beauty 
must  be  regaided  as  exceptionaL 
We  slMmkl  i^ee  if  wo  eoud  soy 
othemise^  but  gallantry  must  yida 
to  truth  m  a  philosophic  article, 
lu)wever  much  we  might  be  com- 
pelled to  modify  or  mould  our 
■MitiiiMrti  hea  to  hm  with  one  of 
HMyongbdbii  Indesd,  if  tlds 
ptpor  ever  comes  under  their 
notice,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to 
walk  up  this  way  again  at  one  or 
six  p,m.  for  some  time  to  coma 

Our  mann&ctniing  populations 
in  their  peculiar  charactenstics  and 
habits  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  description  and  discussion ; 
but  wo  wlio  reside  among  them 
can  but  nnly  discern  the  reahty 
in  the  portndtare.  Novelists  have 
undertaken  to  depict  them,  but  for 
ti&e  most  part  we  only  recognise  a 
distorted  photo^aph  in  their  de- 
liBMtions,  M  mdsed  we  mi|^t 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be,  when  it 
is  taken  from  the  facts  of  l)lue- 
books  and  the  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. Mr.  Disraeli  has  produced 
bit  a  faDcy  pietavo  im  aia  Spbil^ 
aaA  Mr.  Dickens  has  not  oesn 
more  successful  in  his  Hard  Times. 
Philosophers  and  philanthroi)istH 
again,  who  have  started  out  on  a 
tow  of  inspoetion  ma^have  caught 
•ome  of  the  features  in  the  living 
model:  but  these  probaltly  they 
have  drawn  on  too  large  a  scale, 
while  they  have  overlooked  others 
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that  are  equally  essential  for  the 
achievement  of  a  correct  likeness. 
Government  officials^  too,  are  often 
BMra  aoeunto  itt  their  tabular  ste- 
tiftlcs  and  decimal  calculations 
than  ill  their  descriptions  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  Hocial  cliarac- 
teristics  of  our  mantt£M;turing  poor. 

The  camo  d  amh  iaaoeonMiit 
My  be  eaaily  erplaintd.  Aimm^ 
the  working  classes  in  our  manu- 
facturing towns  there  is  a  graduated 
scale  of  position,  mainly  regulated 
by  moral  wotth,  aa  indeed  tnare  k 
among  our  aristocracy  and  o«r 
middle  ranks  of  society.  Now, 
each  writer  relates  what  lias  come 
most  promiueutly  under  his  notice, 
and  iuveste  ^Hiat  was  but  a  partial 
ehanalerifitic  with  thewei^itofa 

fflMial  truth.  He  has  seen  but  a 
aection  of  the  diorama  ;  he  has 
witnessed  but  a  fragment  of  the 
druua.  His  induction  of  fiusto  ia 
Boomplete,  and  hia  ooMhiaioBa 
accordingly  incorrect. 

To  begin  with  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society.*  We  are  under  the 
necessity  of  introducing  you  here 
to  %  daaa  who  are  eo^i^ta,  or 
descendants  of  emigrants,  from  the 
sister  isle.  Many  of  them  cannot 
be  ranked  at  all,  except  by  a  very 
wide  system  of  classification,  under 
thaealiBgory  of  the  woiting  eboMa; 
sanj  of  them,  being  gentlemen 
bom,  arc  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to 
do  anything  for  their  living.though 
not  too  independent  to  receive 
parodualrdiei;  others  are  engaged 
as  mill-hands,  but  their  ftea  spirits 
mostly  chafe  uiuler  the  necessity  of 
such  stringent  and  j)criodic  labour. 
In  some  parts  of  our  manufacturing 
towne  file  Iiiah  oongragate  in 
awanna,  several  familiaa  oocnpjing 
the  same  house  or  even  the  same 
apartment ;  and  they  give  full  play 
in  England  to  the  frolicsome  dis- 
position ihe^  have  brought  froH 
their  native  isle  or  inherited  from 
their  fathers,  indulging  in  shillelagh 
])racticc  and  rejoicing  in  the  luxury 
of  broken  heacb  at  funeral  wakes 
and  weddings,  on  Sundaya  and  St 


on 


Patrick's  dav.  There  is  a  very 
broad  line  drawn  between  them 
and  the  English  operatives  both  in 
dailylabow  and  social  lilst.  Tka 
streets  where  the  Inah-locate  get  a 
bad  name,  and  the  English  family 
avoids  them.  There  is  but  little 
association  between  the  race.s.  The 
flanoii  and  tha  Oelt  differ  in  mum- 
aBi%  hahit%  and  moat  of  aU  in  va- 
ligion.  Among  the  young  women 
of  the  two  countries  tierce  theolo- 
ffical  discussions  are  carried 
onriag  tha  homaf  voik; 
the  men  politkal  controversies 
sometimes  wax  warm.  The  Irish, 
too,  are  supiKJsed  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  and  are  conse- 
gyttly  resaided  with  jealousy. 
Thara  ate  doubtless  aoM  deeeat^ 
well-behaved  families  among  tlicm, 
but  in  general  they  are  a  low.  bru- 
talized class,  ready  to  quarrel  and 
fi^t  Ibr  anything  or  notliiag,  for 
hate  or  \on%  wik  thamaolvaa  or 
with  others — asfe  waifs,  moved 
by  the  breath  of  the  priest  or 
driven  by  their  own  wild  ][>asaion8, 
or  both. 

Among  our  English  operative 
population  also  there  is  unaeniably 
a  very  low  order.  The  parents  are 
degraded,  and  the  children  grow 
up  in  like  manner;  the  young 
women  from  childhood  know  bat 
little  of  the  decencies  of  life,  and 
the  young  men  are  equally  igno- 
rant, uncultivated,  and  debased. 
They  attend  neither  school  nor 
place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday, 
and  probably  spend  that  day  m 
their  ordinaiy  working  dress.  They 
frequent  casinoes,  Sunday  evening 
music-saloons,  and  places  of  a 
aimilar  kind.  Their  Unguage  in 
tiie  street  is  londy  indecent,  and 
unrestrained  by  a  sense  of  shame. 
Tiiey  grow  u]),  and  in  time  perhaps 
become  themselves  parents  of  iami- 
liea,  froBi  iHiieh  bat  litOa  hope  of 
good  can  be  entertained. 

A  large  body  of  our  working 
people,  again,  evince,  as  parents, 
some  anxiety  about  their  ^milies, 
bat  do  not  aalBciflntly  give  effect 


*  laaaylnietownlikcMaochestwttMtiBalowwilniVBt 

:i  heterogeneous  rabble  from  all  nations — vandering  nmsicmns,  orgaii'griiiden,  diow- 
ineu,  tumblers,  prize-figklen,  dog-fiMicien,  workers  in  plaster  of  Pori^  cnaen^  piek- 
pocketa,  and  moh  like—hrt  thy  tm  ha»^  bi  wM  aaiong  the  oiinnHii  i  ~ 
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to  tiifirwidiMby  personal  example 
and  energetic  control.  They  are 
^lad  to  see  their  children  attend 
their  8nn<lay-8chool  and  place  of 
trmhip.  as  they  themselyefl  perhapa 

are  OMltentwi'A 
Icwking  on  approvingly  or  without 
disapprobation.*  ( )ut  of  this  class 
many  of  the  young  people  grow  up 
oreditably,  and  some  of  them  make 
their  way  to  a  good  poaition  in  the 
world.  They  use  tne  advanta^ 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  im- 
prove themselves  gradually  in 
mental  and  moral  culture.  Li  such 
tMMs  il  ia  not  lo  much  to  imnotal 
eotrtiol  and  direotioii  that  toey  owe 
their  advancement,  as  to  personal 
energy  and  a  well-considered, 
steadily-pursued  system  of  self- 

We  legret  to  say  that  the  httgeefc 

section  U  not  that  where  parents 
and  children  are  equally  attentive 
to  their  several  respousibilities,  and 
foOovF  one  ooone  oC  monl  and  re- 
Kgions  duty.  Still,  eneh  ikmilies 
MO  to  be  found  among  our  working 
people.  The  young  women,  if  they 
work  in  crowds,  are  careful  to  main- 
tain a  re^peetaUe  demeanour,  not 
mixing  with  the  coane  and  un- 
nfknnerly :  at  home  they  spend  their 
time  in  useful  occupations ;  they 
are  regular  at  their  school  and 
church,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  doine 
good  aecording  to  iMr  aiMoe  ana 
opportunities.  In  prosperous  times 
they  are  able  to  eani  enough  for 
their  immediate  wants,  and  to  lay 
up  a  little  against  future  contiu- 
gendea  Smh  •  ftmily  might  be 
eofied  by  many  a  one  which  Is 
moving  in  a  much  higher  sphere : 
the  parents  are  proud  of  tne  re- 

r ability  of  their  children,  and 
duJdran  exert  tbemselTOo  to 
eJfoffd  comfort  and  eiQOjjmnit  to 
their  parents.  It  is  a  very  benu- 
tiful  exhibition  of  the  reflex  action 
of  moral  training,  when  the  young 
iMUIqrfeel  H  to  be  a  icfigimis 


duty  to  aid  and  support,  along  the 
downhill  and  closing  stage  of  life, 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
have  brought  them  up  under  a 
aense  of  filial  duty  and  self-respeet. 

But  to  pass  from  classes  to  per- 
sonal ( haracteristics.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  the  man- 
liness of  our  W(»rking  people.  We 
apprehend  that  in  this  quality  they 
ere  much  like  others  m  the  seme 
rank  of  life :  whatever  difference 
there  may  be,  springs  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstimces  in  which 
each  is  placed.  The  labourer  in 
the  eoontry  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  custom  of  touching  nis  hat 
to  the  squire  or  clergyman  on  the 
road,  and  receiving  a  'good-day'  in 
return:  in  this  there  is  neither 
8ervilif7  on  tiie  one  side,  nor  as- 
sumption on  the  other ;  it  is  beeoiB- 
ing  in  itself,  and  mntnally  agree- 
able. ]>nt  the  operative  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  rarely 
tondisB  his  hat  to  any  one;  he 
meets  liis  employer,  kuowing  him 
to  be  such,  without  any  .sign  of 
recognition  whatever.  I'licy  who 
look  charitably  on  .such  behaviour 
may  call  it  manly  ;  they  who  take 
an  opposite  view  of  it  may  con- 
sider it  rude.  We  do  not  think, 
hf)wevcr,  that  intrinsically  there  is 
anything  involved  in  it  which  is 
per  m  either  manly  or  rade.  No- 
thing oifenBiTe  is  intended  by  it  * 
nothing  unmannerly  is  understood 
by  it.  The  rnstic  is  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  families 
who  are  above  himself — those  of 
tiM  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
whom  from  childhood  he  has  been 
taught  to  look  upon  with  re.spect : 
the  manufacturing  operative  has 
always  lived  apart  from  auy  class 
ebofe  him ;  he  has  grown  up  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  order,  and 
seen  socially  nothing  beyond  it. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  nne.i,«5y. 
worrying  jealousy  between  capital 
ttid  Jabobr  mey  not  render  in  some 


*  We  keard  of  a  lady  who,  not  long  ago^  VU  ioenkatiog  on  her  Sunday  school 
class  the  prinnplea  containcfl  in  the  fifth  oommandment,  when,  addressing  a  ?irl 
of  ten,  she  said, — 'Now,  Pbccbe,  you  know  what  your  mother  does  to  yon.  What 
k  it>  Phoebe,  that  yoar  mother  does  to  yon  ?  Fin  sure  yoa  knov.*  'Te-ee,*  repUcti 
Ihdbe  with  a  whina^  vhMi  galag  en  in  a  crescendo  aeake  eadad  hi  a  sob,  '  ye-«-i, 
■a'aoiy  she  millK  me  every  day  near.*  To  mill — a  comaoa  LianeUn 
iignif3ring  to  beat    A  metaphor  taken  from  tiM  foiling  milL 
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degree  more  definite  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  ricii  and  poor 
im mu BMunuiictiiriiig  tommi  ttSB, 
uliiii  Mems  independent  <»nf 
omr  operatives  is  simply  maaatK 
^>rin|4»g  out  of  their  bringing  «p. 

Among  the  better  order  of  the 
Mmifiictuhng  operatives,  strange 
m  a  wuKf  aeem  to  some,  them  m  m 
natural  gentility,  which  is  Twy 
pleasing  to  witness — a  gentility  not 
in  manner  so  much  as  in  a  sincere 
diBf)06itioa  to  oblige.  '  Will  you 
sit  down,  and  take  »  cup  of 
with  us  F— you're  quite  welcome, 
I*m  sure,' — is  a  form  of  invitation 
not  UTicoinnion among  tlioni.  Some 
might  i^mile  at  it :  others  might 

hmm  tMB  M  aMnred  that  it  is 

given  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
goodwill.  About  the  manners,  too, 
of  many  there  is  a  rehuement  which 
ftdiiMigtr  might  Boi  ssptd; 
eTen  under  an  uncouth  exterior  a 
delicate  tone  <>f  feeling  is  often 
discernible.  The  other  day  we 
took  shelter  from  the  rain  in  a 
cottage  where  we  wmt  not  known, 
aad  OW  do|rf«shed  round  the  room 
sAmt  W,  dirtying  the  floor,  which 
had  been  just  washed  and  cleaned 
for  the  Sunday.  We  were  greatly 
annoyed  at  seeing  hoiw  oompletely 
tibie  woman's  labour  had  been  lost, 
and  should  have  chastised  the  dog 
Hith  our  stick,  had  it  not  been  too 
active  in  escaping ;  when  she  came 
1Q»  to  its  den»noe  with  great  good 
hnmoiir.  admiriii^  ita  a{>pearance, 
and  at  the  SMoa  tune  saying  of  her 
floor,  *  Ne*er  mind,  ne*er  mind. 
Why,  it'll  WL.sh— it'll  wesh  !'  We 
suspect  tliat  we  iiave  i>eeu  some 
Uaek  faoaa  lor  a  Isae  oauscu 
among  ladica  in  a  higher  mak  ac 
life  than  our  entertainer. 

We  have  a  kind  of  fondness  for 
these  mati*ons,  who  have  iou^ht 
throoi^  many  diiiknltiea  in  life, 
and  ■tall  rstain  an  anwfifnlt  teamMi; 
They  nre  pleasant  company  for  a 
ten  rnijiutes"  chat.  Their  freedom 
of  speech  in  making  known  to 
fWL  passing  lynily  is 
oooasionaQjretertling.  Thairmodas 
of  expression  arc  sometimes  very 
condral,  even  when  the  feeling  that 
dictates  the  remark  ia  a  kindly  one. 
Medical  tei^ns,  being  moatly  sesqui* 


peda  1  ia  n ,  are  i  n  variably  a  stiirabling- 
Llock  to  them.  One  old  lady  told 
«a  that  hm  ^^^Yjt*^  had  hasm 
<iar  np  o*  th*  aki£ka  wi*  this  al^na; 

n  complaint  which  we  had  nearer 
met  with  in  our  medical  reading:, 
but  which,  from  the  diagnosis,  we 
foand  to  ha  tta  nswitiSi  Itac 
*  pakUas,'  aa  thsf  call  our  contend* 
ing  systems,  are  difficult  for  them 
to  surmount  in  speech.  A  wheezy 
matron  occasionally  (x>mplains  that 
ahe  is '  fearfully  stniSedal  her  diaat, 
and  warks  in  all  hm  Ifanba.*  A 
'  gastxil  faTer'  is  a  common  malady 
with  them.  Now  and  then  a  neigh- 
bour dies  of  an  'apperplex.'  One 
woman,  beiu^  asked  if  a  doctor 
had  attended  her  hnsband,  replied, 
«N<Nhdl,hidairda  nat  ral  death,'a 
remark,  unconsciously  perhaps,  not 
very  complimentary' to  the '  patliies.' 
Conversely  it  is  often  diliicult  to 
cm  eoneet  idea^^tha 

words.  One  Sunday  evening,  in 
the  de])th  of  winter,  we  were  ( <'in- 
pletely  lost  in  Manchester  tiirough 
taking  a  wron^  turn,  and  at  length 
fonnd  oanelf  in  a  pert  of  the  tevm 
mf>ro  abundant  in  people  than  in 
wealth.  We  stopped  an  old  woman, 
and  asked  her  the  way  to  the 
Oathedral,  a  central  point  wludi, 
as  we  thought,  might  be  familiar 
to  both  of  us.  'The  Casino!'  she 
exclaimed ;  and  here  let  me  record 
this  straightforward  property  of 
our  people — they  mdll  always  direct 
fan.  on  your  way  with  plesMP^ 
and  never  wilfully  mislead  you  ; — 
*the  Casino!  Here,  Sally,  Betty, 
his  honour  wants  the  Casino  ! 
Now,  the  Casino  is  scarcely  a  place 
te  a  leipeetablB  cwntlMitan  to  ha 
•asn^  at^  sspniielly  on  a  Sunday 
evening ;  so  wo  protested  vehe- 
mently a^^ainst  her  iiiteri>retati(m 
of  our  words,  repeating  once  or 
twice,  Hha  Oetiiadiali  tie  Orthe- 
dnir  Still,  the  three penirted in 
making  it  the  Casino,  and  in  asking 
each  passer-by  whert'  it  was,  till 
they  had  gathered  a  crowd  of  some 
doaen  dainea  ammd  na,  one  saying 
that  the  Cesmo  was  here^  and  a 
second  there,  and  a  third  in  an 
entirely  different  direction,  but  all 
very  anxious  that  we  should  find 
our  way  to  the  Casino. 
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A  generous        liberal  spliil, 

too,  is  frequently  manifested  among 
the  Working?  chussos  ;  hikI  especially 
is  this  oUiervable  towards  tiii»&e 
utewia  dirtreM  around  them. 
We  M  M*  ■IkiiMafl  tkarticularisr 
tn  the  present  pressure  ;  this  pleas- 
in;^;  trait  is  found  among  them  at 
jfcU  times.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hMSt  siflii  a  remark  as  thi« — '  We 
should  liaifi*  dflWMd,  ImH  ovr 
neighbours  gave  us  luts  o*  things 
whir} I  they  could  spare.'  Most  of 
our  working  people  have  only  a 
pfecarious  subsistence ;  almost  all 
j(t  «oe  timt  #r  taothtr  \mm  md- 
teed  from  penury ;  so  Hm*  ihqr 
seem  to  re^^'ard  each  other  as  mem- 
bers of  one  preat  family,  where 
labour  in  the  universal  law,  aud 
]iov«ri7ii«ft6ttst«hfi  door.  IMe 
tke  hat  of  the  biggMr,  often  a 
worthless  character,  we  see  them 
drop  their  halfpennies  veiy  freely, 
when  they  are  carrying  home  their 
mages ;  and  th&fwho  are  members 
ti  a  rtligious  communion,  and  as 
such  among  the  hvA  of  their  class, 
are  extremely  liberal  according  to 
their  meau8  in  promoting  any 
•odcty  wUch  has  for  its  object 
the  temporal  and  8|niiliial  welfare 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  At  the 
present  season  of  distress,  too,  they 
who  are  in  full  enioluvnient  are 
among  the  most  willing  and  gens- 
*ruus  contribolsn  to tte  aAd of  tMr 
auffering  fellows. 

We  have  observed  another  cha- 
racteristic of  working  peojilc  in 
om*  man ulac luring  towuiii,  wiiich  in 

MBflli  to  bo  ssnoMiidod  i  bsim^, 

an  assiduous  attention  to  those  m 
their  families  who  are  sick.  We 
mean  ii<»t  to  say  that  this  trait  is 
uuiver^ially  fouud  among  them ; 
Midi  a  slitiMsuut  tpoald  bo  yvj 
ikt  ham  oorrect.  Still  it  is  not 
nii^^ninmon  tn  find  great  kindness 
and  sympathy  shown  to  a  son  or 
daughter,  a  brother  or  sister,  a 
fmar  ormolW^wbo  bsoboseno 
hopwlwiy  in  Tins  mtf  osem  to 
be  no  more  than  the  common  dic- 
tate of  natural  feeling  ;  but  atten- 
tion to  au  invalid  in  a  i>oor  family, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  much 
sorerer  test  of  patience  and  syra- 
l^atliy  than  in  the  households  of 
the  wealthy.  In  the  dwelling  iSi 
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round  as  usual,  even  thouj^h  one 
be  there  who  is  drawinj.r  ni»;h  to 
the  grave;  servants  are  in  atteu- 
<daiice ;  rooms  with  orery  appliaaee 
aio  set  ipst  far  the  nvalii :  the 
family  can  scarcely  be  consiaered 
iiiromiiioded  at  all.  No  stranger 
would  say  that  the  cloud  of  sick- 
ness was  orooding  over  that  honso. 
Bafeiftis  TSf^  dmerent  among  the 
poor ;  tiieir  time  is  faUbr  employed 
even  when  all  are  well  ;  their 
rooms  are  few,  and  the  ocoupaticm 
of  one  by  an  iuvaUd  is  a  depriva- 
tton;  im  Ibo  siek  persm  tMio  k 
■ptobiUf  *  loss  of  eaminii  also,  as 
well  as  an  addition  of  inconveni- 
ence. And  yet  we  have  often 
observed  amouj^  them,  thai  every 
trial  hat  boss  wtBingly  undergone, 
ofOB  doling  a  long  iUness,  in  ordor 
to  mitigate  the  ])ain  and  lighten 
the  weariness  of  tlie  sufferer  ;  and 
we  have  remarked,  too,  that  the 
kMsbasboen  regardsd  with  genolee 
sorrow,  even  \\-lien  the  removal  of 
the  invalid  has  relieved  them  from 
the  necessity  of  much  ponooal 
privation  and  self-deuiaL. 

As  a  nik(  wo  find  a  ooBsidMobio 
HBoml  ol  BitsiMgaice  amoag  mt 
operative  classes,  certainly  among 
the  better  orders  <if  them.  They 
live  in  crowds,  and  their  minds 
are  sh^urpened  ov  attrition.  Each 
indindiial,  too,  has  to  think  and 
reason  for  himself  in  his  daily 
duties.  Our  cheap  newspapers 
also  now  i>enetrate  everywhere ; 
and  conducted,  as  most  of  them 
are,  with  ersol  abilitgr,  aad  ia  a 
good  moral  tone,  they  are  sugges- 
tive of  constant  thoiir^'ht  anoT  re- 
fleet  ion  to  our  working  people.  As 
a  co-relative  of  intelligence,  uiore- 
ow,  tfao  bi|^  dais  or  tbsB  biPPe 
a  qmdk  il^preciation  of  hawRi 
The  youni^  folks  have  their  en- 
counters of  wit,  especially  at  merry- 
makings,   it  IS  not  long  since  we 

ter — ^and  a  person  who  walks  amidst 
such  holiday  scenes  with  a  hearing 
ear  and  a  seeing  eye,  may  pick  up 
tbsvo  naogr  dMnetaMoB  of  our 
working  ckMSSii  JEfe  wo«ld  not  bavo 
remarked  any  symptom  of  the  pre- 
Yiiliog  distisn;  -Ae  would  bsvo 

oca 
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obsenred  a  determined  effoi-t  to  be 
jovial  ill  the  most  unfavourable 
weather.  W©  saw  a  body  of  Siin- 
Saj-mhiooi  kda  manliing  in  nio> 
MMon  thmi^  the  wet.  and  •■ 
the  rain  began  to  trickle  down 
tlieir  necks,  they  commenced  very 
heartily  the  popular  melody,  where- 
in Hm  hifo  ^wkhM  be  ww  in 
Dizi0*t  land.'  The  yoong  peopli^ 
especially  the  females,  liave  a  sin- 
gular aptitude  for  music  and  i^ing- 
ing — a  faculty  which  they  exercise 
withoat  any  pemiMioii  whatever 
on  all  festal  occasions.  Most  of 
the  Sunday  schools  have  cheap 
railway  trips  into  the  country  dur- 
ing Whit-week,  when  the  tnuus  are 
ofSni  Yocel  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  On  soch  ocoesioiis  it  is 
ynty  pleasing  to  see  the  great  fond- 
neM  of  the  children  for  green 
fields,  shady  lanes,  wild  ilowers, 
and  ruial  objects  generall>j.  Then 
we  catch  many  rough  specimens  of 
dioUery  among  the  passengen. 
*Lo(^k,  Tack/  we  heard  a  lad  say 
to  hi.s  nei;4lil>()ur,  as  lie  pointed  t^ 
a  teacher  smartly  got  up  for  the 
oeeamon, '  h6re  comes  master  John- 
son fresh  fro*  the  dandy  shop,'  the 
dandy  loom  being  the  title  of  a 

Sartieiilar  weaving  machine.  '  Well, 
ohu,  how  gue^  l"  a  man  shouted  in 
o«ir  hearing,  to  a  felUm-tripist  afc 
a  distance,  who  was  toiling  Vi^m 
hill  by  the  side  of  his  ^^-ife,  having 
one  child  in  liia  arm  and  leading 
another  by  the  hand ;  '  how  goes, 
kdr  'Oh,  well  enonghy' waathe 
answer,  '  i*m  in  fur  fettle*  o* 
mysel';  but.  you  see,  Tm  mortal 
heavily  hanaicapped.' 

We  might  extend  our  catalogue 
of  the  commendable  qnaUftlM  to 
be  tend  among  onr  indnstrial 
classes ;  but  after  all,  as  we  are 
wishful  to  convey  the  whole  trutli, 
we  should  have  to  enumerate 
others  which  are  leas  attractive. 

is  a  moral  chiarosenro,  a 
ahsdow  as  well  as  a  sunshine,  which 
must  be  given  to  the  picture,  if  it 
is  ti»  be  complete.  Among  the 
most  prominent  evils  to  be  found 
in  onr  working  population^  we 


need  scarcely  mention  tliat  of  in- 
tern] lerance.    The  reports  <»f  gaol 
ciiaplaius,  the  records  of  our  courts 
of  jnstioe^  the  charges  of  oar 
judges,  all  tmtSfy  to  its  prevalence 
But  we  need  no  such  testimonies: 
we  who  live  in  large  towns,  sec  toii 
many  illustrations  oi  drunkenness 
and  its  cfisets,  in  oar  daily  walk, 
to  leqnire  eztraaeoos  evidsMS. 
We  see  them  along  our  streets ;  we 
hear  them  from  the  brawls  of  the 
beer-shop  and  gin-palace  :  we  ob- 
eHTfe  them  in  wretched  htome^ 
poverty-stricken  parent^,  and  rag^ 
|fed  children.    The  evil,  we  know, 
is  not   contincd  to  the  working 
clashes:  many  a  man  of  weidtii 
dies  of  delirium  tremens  ;  many 
a  tradesman  goes  to  bed  eveiy 
night  in  a  state  of  intoxication; 
many  a  farmer  never  returns  sober 
from  the  market ;  still,  among  oor 
manufacturing  population  it  is  seen 
in  its  worst  form,  and  with  its 
sorest  c<.nisequence8.    BSf  it  the 
health  of  a  working  man,  which 
is  his  sul)-<i>tL'iiri',  is  ruined  ;  the 
bread  of  im  children  is  cast  to  the 
dogs ;  his  wife  lives  in  misery,  and 
then  sinks  into  reckleanesB ;  and 
his  whole  household  is  per\'adcd 
with  an  atniosjihere  of  ignorance, 
wickedues^j,  and  social  de^adation. 

A  funily  can  hardly  be  eipeeted 
togrownp  in  leipoul ability  wh<te 
the  father,  and  perhaps  the  mother 
also,  are  drunkards  ;  their  example 
must  be  productive,  it  might  be 
supposed,  of  ever\'  si)eeieeof  mlMiy 
to  those  around  them,  and  lead  the 
children  gradually  as  they  grow  up 
into  the  same  fatal  course.  This, 
doubtless,  is  often  the  case ;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
paiental  example  1ms  frequently 
the  verj^  opposite  effect  upon  the 
family ;  it  teaches  them  ])rudeiice 
through  the  very  exhibitiou  of 
wretohedness.  We  have  observed 
this  in  the  young  people  that  re- 
main at  their  homes,  as  well  ns 
those  who  are  lodging  apart  from 
their  parents  on  account  of  domes- 
tic brawls  and  iighuii^s — a  nmue- 
looa  daaa.  The  veiy  miseiy  that 


•  *  Fettle,* — a  very  common  word  in  Lancashire,  used  sometimes  m  a  sutjstnntiTe, 
■omrtime^  as  a  verb .  la  its  application  abore  it  aigiiifiM  ooDdituo.  L'tuU  den'ro/Kr, 
K  u  liitucult  to  aujf. 
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lifts  been  so  long  In  tiuir  aWht» 

especially  if  they  arc  nnder  any 
course  of  religious  instruction,  .as 
members  of  a  Sunday  school,  or 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship, 
teaches  them  after  a  stem  fashioil, 
like  the  exhibition  of  the  Spartan 
slave,  that  to  trans^;'ress  the  limits 
of  Sobriety  is  the  first  step  to  ruin. 
They  conseouently  become  mem- 
bers of  Banos  of  Hope  and  Total 
Abstinence  Societies,  and  rigid  dis- 
ciples of  the  creed.  Many  may 
regaril  such  associations  with  dis- 
favour :  but  on  the  whole,  we  are 
aasiired,  they  have  been  very  nseftiL 
They  who  jdn  them,  it  is  true, 
often  become  crotchety  and  self- 
conceiteil,  sonietimeM  making  the 
rules  of  tlieir  club  the  law  of  their 
rdiffion ;  they  are  mostly,  too.  very 
intolerant  even  of  moderate  livei* 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  tlieir  doc- 
trines. Still,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  such  associations  have  done 
good  serfioe  in  onr  mannlaotarinff 
diatficts.  They  mnst  be  looked 
upon  as  instituted,  not  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  temperate  men,  but 
to  meet  an  exceptional  state  of 
■odety;  and  though  the  water- 
dxinker,  as  dBoers  of  insurance 
companies  tell  us,  is  not  the  longest 
liver  on  an  average,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  you  can  bind 
down  one  to  the  use  of  water  only, 
who  might  otherwise  have  mshed 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  you  are 
certainly  his  benefactor  personally, 
smd  you  are  conferring  a  boon  on 
his  fomily  and  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resides. 

With  the  drinking  propensity  of 
our  people  is  closely  associated  the 
charge  of  improvidence  whicli  is 
so  ufteu  brought  against  them. 
We  do  not  deny  that  they  might 
betmorepradent  attfwaids  of  thsir 
means ;  many,  as  we  have  seen, 
dissipate  their  earnings  in  a  reck- 
Icsii  and  disgraceful  manner.  On 
the  whde^  however,  we  think  that 
a  somevmat  too  sweeping  condem- 
nation is  passed  upon  our  working 
classes  for  their  want  of  forethouglit 
and  care.  So  far  as  our  own  obser- 
'vatum  goes,  the  oommon  charge 
ftgdnst  the  yonng  women  of  extra- 
vagance in  dress  is  unfounded. 
Among  the  better  orders  of  them, 
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we  have  never  remarked  any  other 

than  a  becoming  and  consistent 
taste  in  this  particiUar  ;  among  the 
lower,  there  may  be  vulgarity  and 
absnrdity  iu  their  attire,  out  there 
cannot  be  much  extravagance.  Be- 
sides, many  of  our  work-people  toil 
hardly  for  their  money,  and  lav  it 
up  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  value. 
The^  become  depositors  in  the 
Saving -bank,  or  members  of  a 
Bnildin  A'  Society,  adding  a  monthly 
STim  to  their  store.  Tlius  by  de- 
grees they  accumulate  a  fund  which 
enables  them  to  launch  out  as  mas- 
ters into  their  own  trade,  or  to  en- 
ter into  business  as  shop-keepers; 
or  through  Building  Societies  they 
become  at  lenp^th  owners  of  cottage 
property  sufficient  for  their  support 
m  old  age.  In  some  towns  tlie 
provident  workman  inveets  Mi 
savings  in  co-operative  associa- 
tions, which  are  now  becoming 
genend.  and  are  said  to  be  success- 
liiL  While,  therefore,  we  admit 
that  a  great  want  of  f orethon^ 
may  be  found  anionp:  our  operative 
classes,  we  must  not  forget,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliat  there  are  many 
instances  of  an  indnstiions  and 
saving  disposition  among  them.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed, as  some  seem  to  speak,  that 
our  working  men  are  one  and  all 
chargeable  with  improvidence,  and 
that  they  alone  are  obnozions  to 
the  charge.  What  say  the  strong- 
boxes of  the  bankers,  the  archives 
of  the  lawyers,  the  ledgers  of  the 
tradesmen,  ana  the  records  of  our 
BMikmptcy  Courts?  There  are 
dukes  and  earls,  lord-lieutenants 
and  high  sheriflfs,  landowners  and 
mill-owners,  mereliants  and  profes- 
sional men,  who  may  be  ranked  in 
the  category  of  the  improvident,  as 
well  as  the  arti2an  and  factory 
operative,  and  with  far  less  excuse. 

As  closely  allied  to  habits  of  un- 
thriftiness,  an  ignorance  of  all 
ty^m  of  domesao  eoonomy,  or  an 
indifTerence  to  ifc,  Is  frequently 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the 
wives  of  our  workmen.  Here,  too, 
we  would  beg  our  readers  not  to 
accept  tiie  emidemintlon  without 
reeerve.  Daily  labour  in  the  fac- 
tory, doubtless  is  not  the  best 
school  £(x  hooseaoid  duties ;  bat»  it 
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TTiTist  he  remembered,  the  mana^e- 
inciit  of  a  cotta;?o  doen  not  demand 
auy  ver^  enlarged  aoquaint^ince 
lOHi  the  mtncMiuet  honaekeep- 
mg  tad  cookeiy.  Beskki,  nr 
as  we  could  ever  ascertain,  we  do 
not  imagine  that  the  culinary 
schemes  ui*  our  philanthrupijsta 
wmild  answer  very  well  among  our 
working  classes.  M.  Alexis  So^er 
might  have  luxniiated  in  cooking 
for  a  regiment  or  a  club,  but  his 
recipes  would  not  be  very  .suitable 
fur  the  ijomui  of  our  ^>oor  people. 
In  fi^^eetefale  optnttm  ntmOM 
the  young  women  arc  brought  «p 
to  hounehold  work, and  their  shorter 
hours  «tf  labour  have  afforded  them 
of  late  years  uu>re  opnort unities  for 
aMDiing  a  ptmctical  KqpmmtMee 
nn  koM  daties.  Many  of  then 
are  f,'<)od  sempstresses,  and  as  such 
C(mduce  to  the  economy  and  neat- 
ueaa  of  the  family;  some  make 
their  on  dwawa,  even  lo  thdr 
boanttH.  There  are  nadfniahjy 
loany  households  where  wa^te, 
carelessness,  extrava«,'anee,  and  dirt 
are  the  prominent  characteristics; 
but  the  statement  firom  which  we 
started  must  erer  be  borne  in 
mind — that  there  are  several  grades 
amonii;  our  industrial  rlas-jos  ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that,  according  to 
their  rank,  so  will  be  their  domes- 
tic econoBijr. 

Early  marriages  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  domestic  economy ;  and 
we  cannttt  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  far  too  frequent. 
Thaj  loliofr  opott  the  pecoliareon- 
dilionof  society  among  oumMMH 
facturing  populatitms.  The  young 
women  are  often  without  the  i,'ui- 
dance  and  protection  ol  parents : 
tlMn,  tfaefs  aie  aont  ef  tme  stiff 
convention  filitiM  of  K£e  among* 
them,  Avhich  are  found  in  the 
higher  grades  of  society  ;  they  are 
thrown  together  at  their  work  and 

their  Saadagr  aehools ;  at  fiftan 
or  axteen  they  are  often  able  to 
support  themselves.  So  that  many 
begin  to  '  keej)  comj^any'  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  and  are  proud 
of  being  boMo:  aad  beUeo  suffi- 
ciintiy  attraotm  to  captivate  ad- 
Mrers.  We  once  asked  a  young 
mnrrie<l  woman  how  long  she  had 
been  siM^uaiiitui  with  her  t»"*Wiini^ 


'  Ever  since  I  can  rememWr,'  she 
said.  'And  were  you  engaged 
ever  since  you  can  remember  V 
*  Wen,  John  and  me  kept  company 
ever  siaee  I  em  thinfc.*  '  When 
did  John  ptopoee  to  you,  if  it*s  a 
fair  question  f  we  inquired.  *  He 
never  proposed  at  all,'  she  answered 
without  any  reserve;  *he  kept 
company  with  no  one  else,  and  I 
kept  company  with  no  one  else  ; 
so,  you  see,  we  took  it  for  granted,* 
This,  we  have  learned,  is  a  very 
common  r.itiouale  of  courtsLij)  and 
marriage  among  onr  voimg  people^ 
Hot  long  ago  we  aaad  to  a  youtk 
of  nineteen,  who  was  just  startinif 
a  business  t»n  his  own  account, — 
'  Why,  i  suppose  you  have  a  wife 
xttdy  to  yoor  haadf  when  he  as- 
flwmd  in  his  gonniie  Lancashire 
vernacular,  talking  credit  t  >  hiitxi  lf 
i\X  the  same  time  for  his  self-restraint 
— '  WfiU^  noa — i  haima  geet  agate 
a  eoorting  yetb'  ▲  Inr  weeks  since 
w  e  said  to  ft  yo«th  after  hit  mar- 
riage,  '  I  suppose  you  have  now 
finished  your  probation,  and  got 
fixed  for  better  and  wt»rse.'  '  Yes, 
sir,'  he  replied  good-humouredly, 
'  and  it's  about  time  I  should,  for 
Tve  had  about  a  thousand  miles  of 
courting,'—  meanintr  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end  he  h;ul  walked  bis 
young  lady  out  about  that  distance. 

The  qaestkm  of  marriage  m  s 
very  imT>ortant  one  as  infinemai^ 
the  cotmition  of  our  working  peo- 
ple. That  event  is  the  cri>is  in  the 
lives  of  the  young  women.  »Some 
marriages  are  iDllowed  by  oomfoii 
and  respectability,  where  tba  ffr> 
raily  is  brought  up  well,  and  society 
is  improved.  But  it  fre<]uently 
happens  that  the  wife  sinks  under 
her  domeotic  carm  nto  a  Idnd  of 
recklesssMiL  Toung  women  whoi, 
while  unmarried,  were  cheeT-ful, 
neat,  almost  elegant  in  ajt{carance, 
as  well  as  re^lar  in  attend^uice  at 
poMio  wonfcip,  and  respectable  in 
emry  dsty  of  Hf  e,  oftsD  chm^^e  hy 
degrees,  under  the  pressure  of 
family  trials,  till  they  lose  all  sense 
of  what  Ls  becoming  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  conduct  Do 
not)  howowHV  jvdfi  too  hardly, 
even  in  such  cases  as  these,  you 
who  '  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses.* 
The  husband  may  j^ve  but  an  in- 
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different  one,  and  means  of  living 
may  become  limited.  Then,  after 
a  time,  children  are  born ;  and 
tiMSB  is  no  nvne  but  tiio  nouief  to 
look  after  them.  Tboidielsboimd 
down  to  her  house ;  and  as  the 
family  increases,  cares  increase. 
We  believe  that  many  a  young 
woman  stnig^ea  hard  to  mamtain 
ber  position  in  life  after  marriaga, 
but  IS  gradually  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  eventually  to  give  up  the  con- 
teak 

Sncb  is  Hio  eatmiate  we  bare 

formed  of  our  operative  classes, 
after  an  intercourse  of  twenty 
years  witli  every  rnnk  and  de^LTt'c 
among  them,  from  iliuse  iu  the 
daik  nnrantuatad  cellar  to  tboao 
In  tiia  any  aabnrban  dwelling.  If 
you  compare,  as  some  do,  their 
moral  and  social  ronditi(m  with 
a  certain  ideal  standard  of  cxcel- 
lenee^  yoa  will  donbtlesB  ibid  it 
low  aaioiijgb  in  the  scale ;  if  you 
compare  it  with  society  a^  it  exists, 
makmg  due  allowance  for  natural 
disadvantages,  you  will  discover 
tiiat  it  oontatiiB  tha  aaina  4ilwiwfl[ii# 
ol  good  and  e?il  aa  an^other  aodal 
grade.  If  our  operatives  are  de- 
ficient in  some  moral  qiialitios, 
they  excel  iu  others.  From  the 
better  claw  of  them  there  is  but  a 
very  small  per^smtage  of  the 
criminals  of  our  country ;  and  the 
fstct  that  crime  is  not  increased  by 
poverty,  as  is  evidenced  at  the 
present  period,  proves  that  the 
principle  o#  boiMty  is  not  an 
ymatable  one  among  them.  There 
is  a  scum  of  society  whicli  supplies 
tiie  cases  f«)r  our  courts  of  justice  ; 
but  this  is  not  atl'ected  for  good  or 
ill  by  depression  in  tfada.  And 
in  firm  endurance  our  working 
people  stand  out  from  every  other 
class;  they  are  enal)k'd  by  habit 
to  live  on  a  very  little,  and  the 
precarioot  stale  of  employment  at 
most  periods  has  brought  theODDUto 
look  want  boldly  in  the  face.  In 
protracted  seasons  of  distre  ss,  liow- 
ever,  they  have  to  summon  forth 
their  ntmoat  powers  of  endnnmee. 
Not  that  they  all  feel  alike^  even 
under  the  same  weight  of  pressure. 
In  sensibility  to  sulVering  there  is  • 
a  great  dillerence  among  them, 


according  to  the  character  of  the 
iiulividual  or  the  fainily.  Some  go 
for  parochial  aid  without  any  great 
degree  of  aenaitivepeee,  and  ean 
roqgh  the  iostling  with  relieving 
officers  ana  boards  of  irnardians 
without  much  shrinking ;  though 
this  is  rather  an  Irish  than  an 
English  cbaracteriatic.  Others  will 
bear  tiie  keenest  pinchings  of 
poverty  without  allowing  even 
friends  to  know  that  they  are 
in  want.  We  have  often  observed 
tbia  in  the  respectable  class 
of  younff  woumb  upon  whom 
depends  tne  support  of  the  bouse. 
When  two  or  three  are  earning 
their  ten  shillings  a  week  each, 
they  can  live  respectably;  but  their 
wages,  suppose,  sink  to  ona  half, 
perhaps  to  a  quarter— then  comes 
the  pinch  ;  and  yet  we  have  found 
sometimes  that  they  Avill  live  in 
the  most  sparing  manner,  in  order 
to  maintam  an  ontwara  appear- 
ance of  reapaetability ;  and  pro- 
bably one  who  might  wish  to 
render  assistance  to  such  will 
first  discover  their  disguised  penury 
fimn  tiie  finding  ookmr  on  thifr 
dieeks,  indicating  a  want  of  naeea- 
sary  food.  S(»me,  again,  bear  pri- 
vnrion  with  a  sullen  endurance; 
tiiev  have  never  been  provident, 
and  they  cannot  come  ont  of  the 
fhtnace  much  wona  than  they 
went  in,  if  only  they  can  subsist  at 
all.  Others  have  prided  themselves 
on  their  honest  inde])endence  and 
provident  habits;  they  have  pro- 
bably hud  up  money  m  the  aavnigt 
bank,  or  Y)Ut  it  out  in  some  other 
investment  ;  they  live  in  comfort- 
able houses,  they  have  gathered 
round  them  a  sufficient  stock  of 
anbrtantial  Ibmitiire,  their  families 
have  good  clothes  for  weekday  and 
Sunday.  In  surli  households  as 
these  the  contlict  is  intense,  and 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
atroggle  of  aensibility  rather  tfaan 
of  material  want  InTeetnientaara 
sinking,  furniture  is  going,  clothes 
are  disai»pearing,  and  this  gradual 
deterioration  is  accomj[iauied  by 
that  dignified  pride  which  ahrinka 
front  ail  appearance,  much  more  a 
parade  of  poverty.  Sucli  cases  as 
these  it  is  always  most  difficult  to 
relieve,  while  most  of  all  they  . 
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diin  tiio  monl  and  matefial 
sympathy  of   every  beneyobiii 

neart.* 

It  is  a  painful  retiection  that 
loog-cuutiuued  ditttress  invariably 
inraioMea  %  nariBed  tiaetioii  la 
tha  aooial  progress  of  our  wofk- 

ing  people ;  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  pass  through  the  present 
without  baneful  results.  Viewed, 
however,  without  reference  to  paaa- 
ing  eivante,  we  believe  that  the 
state  of  our  industrial  classes  is 
improvinj? :  indeed,  the  fine  spirit 
they  are  now  oxliiljiting  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  sanitary  regulmona 
of  our  maan&etoring  towns  are 
carried  out  with  more  strictness, 
though  we  regret  that  the  dwellings 
of  the  i)()or,  from  their  limited  ac- 
commodation, are  still,  and  pro- 
bably most  leraain,  sacQy  eounter- 
aetiva  of  a  healthy  moral  tone  in 
the  minds  of  the  inmates.  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
churches,  as  well  in  tlie  zeal  of 
onr  clergy,  is  eiereimng  a  sahitaiy 
influence  on  dense  popolationB. 
Eagged  schools  and  reformatories 
are  doing  tlieir  work.  The  com- 
pulsory ^ucation  of  the  children 
woildng  diort  time,  has  not  been 
widumt  its  beneficial  results.  The 

freater  attention  that  has  latterly 
een  bestowed  on  (»ur  day  schools, 
combined  with  Government  inspec- 
tion and  granta  in  aid,  is  leaving 
its  impress  on  the  iuvenile  classes. 
Our  Sunday  schools  are  powerful 
agencies  in  counteractini?  evil  and 
promoting  good.  Our  night  schools 
are  e£fectual  in  keeping  alive  and 
advancing  the  attainments  of  those 
especially  who  are  eniplr)yed  at 
tlieir  work  by  day.  Our  Mechanics' 
Institutes  and  Mutual  improve- 


msnfe  Obsess  haive  their  plaee  in 
canying  on  the  education  of  our 

people.  These  may  probably  be 
too  highly  exalted  on  great  occa- 
sions, as  when  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Kr.  Dinadi  distiibntee  the  annnal 

prizes  of  our  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciations in  Lancashire  ;  they  may 
be  t()<t  niueli  depreciated  some- 
times, as  when  Lord  Osborne  de- 
dares  that  he  has  seen  Medbanies' 
Institutions,  bat  never  any  mecha- 
nics in  them :  their  true  character 
and  real  inHucnce  will  perliaps  be 
discovered  half-way  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  students  who 
attend  such  institutions  may  not 
be  exactly  of  the  class  that  yoa 
would  wish  to  reach ;  they  are 
fonder  too,  as  we  have  ^^enerally 
found,  of  skimming  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  subject  than  <tf  mastering 
it  from  its  rudiments :  still,  we 
have  met  with  instances  where 
youths  by  their  own  energy,  in 
connexion  with  evening  classes, 
have  attained  to  a  vary  lemarkahle 
standard  of  liteniy  and  sdentifie 
ability.  But  these  agencies,  it  may 
be  said,  do  not  toueh  the  lower 
strata  of  our  manufacturing  poor. 
This,  no  donbt,  is  partiaUy  tme : 
and  how  these  are  to  be  rsachea 
is  the  great  social  problem.  They 
are  acted  on,  however,  slowly 
though  it  be,  bv  the  classes  imme- 
diately above  &em :  the  tendency 
of  morality  is  to  descend  as  by* 
law  of  gi*avitation ;  and  however 
imperceptible  the  procc^  may  be, 
we  still  think  that  a  better  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  will  by  degrees 
percolate  deeper  and  deeper,  like 
the  fertilizing  dews  and  rain,  into 
the  lower  layers  of  ignonuiC(B,  in* 
difi'erence,  and  sin. 


K  L. 


*  la  IhB  ftve  towBS  of  Pwrton,  BUckbam,  Wigan,  Aahtoo,  and  Stockport, 

j£57>^7.^  vere  drawn  out  of  the  ^v'lvings  banks  doriag  the  mx  ttoattw  cndiiig  witli 
J  one,  abtolutely  to  jproride  the  ueoanaties  of  life. 
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CORNEILLE  AND  DRYDEN. 
FttKonuBi  OF  XHB  Deaxa.* 


npHAT  men  are  ererywhere  tbe 

same,  is  a  trite  and  an  old  flay- 
ing. But  yet,  with  all  deference 
to  the  antiquity  and  the  unanimity, 
the  very  contrary  of  the  statement 
would  be  neaver  to'  the  troth ;  it 
would  be  less  inaccurate  to  say  tliat 
all  arc  different.  They  do  no  doubt 
resemble  each  other  more  than  the^ 
differ  j  it  is  the  fact  which  cousti- 
tales  or  daeses  them  of  the  aame 
flpeeieg.  But  in  those  common 
attributes  they  are  not  '  men,'  biit 
Tiuui  i  and  even,  for  the  greater  i)art, 
subside  towardjB  auimality,  accord- 
intgaathe^eneraluation  is  extended. 
£i  thengioB  strictly  human  which 
rises  above  this,  and  where  alone 
the  designation  man  can  be  appro- 
priate, the  law  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  men  must  all  be  different; 
and  by  tiie  same  consequence  of 
their  being  individuals  as  that 
whereby  the  speciea  reanltod  from 
reseml)lance. 

The  fallacy  of  the  flaw  has  ac- 
eofdingly  arisen  from  pmeeding 
upon  only  the  lower  atrata  cs 
human  nature;  on  those  qualities 
men  have  in  common,  without 
looking  to  the  differentiaL  And 
the  net  is  both  explained  and 
flOEensed  by  its  necessity.  The  com- 
mon features  are  in  all  things  noted 
first,  as  being  more  obvious  ;  or  at 
least  impressed  the  deepest,  as  most 
frequent  of  oocurenee.  TheTulgar 
Bni)positum»  that  the  differences 
strike  us  mo.st,  commits  a  double 
error — one  of  absoluteness  and  of 
order ;  they  only  do  so  joiw^v  with, 
and  mimpunUp  to,  the  likeness. 
Nothing  could  be  ever  noted  where 
things  were  all  different ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  state  which  we  describe 
by  the  word  chaos.  The  diti'erences 
become  seizable  but  where  resem- 
blance is  pre-fcnown.  For  Imow- 
ledge  is  a  spedee  of  mental  assi- 
milation, ana  m  the  most  digest- 
ible is  first  to  be  admitted.  This 
milk  dietary  of  the  mind  is  che  pro- 
of induction.  But  after  that 


the  diffiaienoea  bong  in  jolay  analy- 
ais,  which  mi|^  be  called  the  act 

of  laceration  and  manducation. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  maxillaries 
— the  cuuiorination  of  the  teeth 
and  jawe—ia  a  cardinal  edteiicNi 
in  the  z(K>logic  series;  deaenndhig 
step  by  step  with  the  recession  of 
intelligence,  imtil  they  disappear 
in  the  mere  swallow  of  hsh  stu- 
pidity. Bat  as  the  fUbm  far  out- 
number  all  the  creatnrflfl  of  the 
land,  and  as  even  these  nuist  all 
begin,  moreover,  in  the  state  of 
fishes^  so  the  branch  of  them  called 
men  must,  as  well  mentally  aa 
physiologically,  long  swallow  be- 
fore they  masticate — take  in  re- 
semblances before  diflerences — and 
indeed  the  vast  majority  continue 
swallowin£[  all  their  lives. 

But  besides  this  ample  reason 
for  the  oversight  of  difference  in 
the  spontaneous  working  of  the 
public  understanding,  the  writers 
for  the  public  have  an  interest 
of  ease,  and  perhaps  s<«ietimes  of 
ability,  in  fostsring  it  en  this  sub- 
ject. vVhat  more  easy  than  to  deal 
upon  the  same  set  ot  })rinciples — 
or  rather  perhaps  frequently  the 
same  eet  of  ccnnmonptacee  with 
the  infinite  pnrticularities  of  in- 
dividuals, times,  nations'?  It  is 
the  physics  ot  the  Schoolmen  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus, 
where  all  things  coold  besetMt 
by  the  maia  or  the  syllogism  One 
distinction  with  its  binary  division 
is  found  sufficient  to  seize  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  political 
or  social  umverse.  It  Bonders  the 
whole  lot,  as,  for  example,  %yith 
the  Mandarins,  inU)  Celestial  China- 
men and  outer  Biirbarians  ;  or.  as 
with  the  British  writer,  into  Eng- 
lishmen and  Yahoos.  Thus,  the 
Yahoos,  or  Barbarians,  may  be 
treated  in  a  heap :  demanding  no- 
thin?  more  than  the  recital  of  facts 
— 'news* — and  obtruding  no  com- 
munity of  principles  with  the  elect. 
On  the  other  hand,  within  tiiis 


*  £gsai  sur  Its  Theories  Draviatiques  de  OomtiUt,  d^9§r^  m  JHtCOWn  H  m 
lament,   far  F.  A.  Lisle.    Paris.  ib6o. 
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ComdiU  and  Dryd&u 


fimnind  aide  €f  the  diviM,  if 

comparisons  be  made,  they  are  not 
*  fxlions'  to  the  ]Miblic.    It  is  felt  a 
mere  dec'vnting  t>!"  national  laud.n 
tion  auiou^  a  Bet  of  ve8«ieh>  all 
belonging  to  owmt.  A 

ringli  'gilT  inqioffted  woald  occa- 
sion far  more  nrnhrage,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  rivalry  between  the  iiome 
tratie  and  the  foreign. 

Meieofw^at  homo  abo,  the  prin- 
dpias  of  diflerMwe  in  men  of  tho 
same  origin,  community,  and  f^ene- 
ration,  are  really  less  considerable, 
and  thus  fortify  the  ern>r.  By  its 
ftmmr  and  with  the  artifice  or  im- 
poti  noe  de^scribed,  writers  Mraialo 
through  volumes  as  throu^  news- 
paj)ers,  to  won<ierin'_f  renders,  on 
the  liiiitory,  tlie  interests,  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  who  could  not 
pen  a  paragraph  of  half  a  doien 
fresh  linea  upon  the  simplest  of 
the  exact  sciences,  without  dis- 
closing: thf'ir  ignorance.  For  the 
development  of  any  branch  of 
kaowledge  to  the  atale  of  eeienee 
baa  the  elfeet,  by  miiMi^ug  the 
specifications,  of  merging,  to  the 
noviee,  the  resemblances  in  the  dif- 
ferences ;  while  the  ca»e  is  just  the 
eontiarj  with  the  rnde  knowledge 
of  nere  eoBee,  and  is  s<»  in  propor* 
tion  aa  the  subject  is  complex. 

Thus  the  twofold  proi)ortion  of 
comi)lexity  in  the  subject  and 
difioien^  in  tiM  knowledge,  gives, 
with  even  the  writing  tribe,  the 
predominance  to  this  confused 
description  of  resemblances.  Ac- 
cordingly, what  so  vast,  and  there- 
•>W  still  eo  undefined,  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  leading  minds 
of  the  several  nations,  and  ^i^ch 
are  all  amalgamated  by  the  name 
of  genius,  or  catalogued,  as  Mac- 
beth has  it,  '  all  as  dogs  f  Who  ever 
keanawordabont  ft'filoof  valu- 
ation,' unless  it  be  the  deBeate  and 
the  profound  one  of  national 
vanity?  What  a  contrast  within 
even  the  same  rank  or  department, 
belfPMnAriatotle,BaeoB,DeaeMtee, 
and  Leibnits  I  Nay,inthe  narrow 
walk  of  wit,  what  a  world  of 
diversity  between  Cervantes,  Swift, 
V*>itaire,  Martial,  and  Lucian ! 
Doeathe  enlare  biography  of  French 
nd  English  poetry  present  a  single 
iBttance  of  analogy  in  gemnat  Wo 


ia¥  emphatif^y,  in  genin^  in 
tellecteal  ckaradtt;  for 

there  is  no  character,  there  can  be 

comparison,  acconlinj,'  t'>  the 


no 


principle  itsell  above  iliu^u-iiUdd. 
j&ddiaen  and  Pope  wen  chMmdl 

with  gUucing      Freneh  nmdaai  ; 

yet  whal  <!«•  tliey  show  in  common 
with  liiieine and  with  ]  h  dleau  ?  That 
the  former  wrote  a  tragedy,  accord- 
ii«  to  <  Unitieo,*  and  ^otlMr  noM* 
pooedantiM,nooraie  epie^andnB 
art  of  poetry. 

There  is,  however,  to  this  law,  as 
we  conceive,  a  strange  exception, 
and  one  wluch  must  exclude  tha 
eqilanation  of  imitation.  Yfir 
though  l>oth  the  men  have  writtea 
as  poets  and  .as  dramatists,  the 
manner,  tone,  and  subjects  are 
totally  diMerent,  The  liieu^  i* 
sufiused  through  the  geniiia 
We  allude  to  the 


as  he  is  styled  by  his  countrymen 
and  on  the  KnLi:li.>li  siile,  to  the 
'  glorious'  John  Dry  den.  With  this 
singular  rwemblance  we  have  long 
been  impresed.  Bot  tiie  impres- 
sion has  been  recently  revived  and 
re-en t or <  rd  by  tlie  Es»iv  on  the 
Frenchman  which  occasions  this 
notiee. 

A  first  point  of  sinularity  in  t^ 

history  of  the  two  poets,  tB  the 
vairneness  of  the  current  notions 
with  reK]»ect  to  their  kind  of  geuiud. 
It  is,  in  fiiict,an  iadiiieat«ttestaliQtt 
of  its  common  greatoeaa.  Objeeli 
small  or  irre^aiTar  are  seized  more 
firmly  than  round  and  larae  ones. 
Thus,  Wordsworth  and  the  rest 
of  the  *Lake  schooV  are  more 
easily  apprehended  than  Byron, 
Shakspeare,  or  even  S(^ott.  We 
mean,  of  c<mrsc,  in  the  l«»cn!  mind, 
for  it  is  otherwise  with  the  general. 
The  latter  poets  are  read  and  re- 
lished where  Wordsworth  ia  ma- 
known  by  name.  The  VmA 
nation  has  enthroned  Bywn  among 
the  greatest  of  her  own  sons,  by 
dedicating  to  his  genius  a  street  ol 
ber  capital;  the  capital  of  England 
still  refuses  him  a  ^ravc.  In 
Diyden  and  Conieille,  indeed,  the 
genius  is  ranked  high,  if  not  the 
very  higheiit,  by  both  of  the  coun- 
tries: Ae  latter  is  at  least  the 
French   pretension  for  OutMuUft 

But  what  the  high 
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consists  in  is  less  determined. 
Tkiis,  howmr,  is  the  only  ground 
for  judgment  or  eompniaon.  Tbm 
point  has  been  elucidated  in  the 
prefatory  explanati^^ns.  It  is  also 
well  diiicemed  by  the  new  rritic  of 
Corneille,  and  assigned  as  even  the 
o^wl  Iksfe  iadiMsd  kk  disqoisi- 

People,  says  ho,  all  /  -  /  that  tho 
writii!i:.s  arc  excellent,  and  thence 
cunaiude  that  they  understand 
thsm,  and  tinoightiiem,  the  t^ieeial 
art  Mid  genins  of  the  poet  But 
the  science  and  the  Hcntimcnt  are 
very  wide  asunder.  ( )nt'  would 
learn,  he  illustrates,  mure  about  the 
art  of  priirtiiig  frooi  HkB  mmfktf^ 
elementary  Inatise  on  tba  imbject, 
than  if  he  gazed  for  ever  on  the 
master  works  of  Kaphael.  It  is, 
therefur€L  this  analysis — this  evolu- 
tioB  of  oiatineticnM— tiiat  M.  Lisle 
iMlriligwirli  pfpoBta  to  offer;  an 
•Ctount,  not  of  the  works,  but  of 
the  Workmanship,  of  Conieille. 
And  accordingly  Ids  materials  are 
drawn  from  the '  Defenses'  by  which 
tile  poet  himself  waa  forced  to  vin- 
dicate his  writings,  with  the  usual 
fate  of  those  who  seek  to  tsnrh,  not 
cheat,  mankind. 

Xiiis  aumewiiat  sin^iar  proce- 
taro,  aa  the  nader  will  nmembav 
is  another  striking  featim  of  ann* 
log>'  to  1  )iyden.  '  Tt  was  (says 
>Sc(.tt  in  hi.s  biography)  a  singular 
trait  in  the  character  ot  our  author, 
that  by  wluittw  nottva  ke  fPia 
guided  ia  tbe  choice  of  a  subfeet, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  he  was 
upon  all  (tecasions  alike  an.xiou.s 
to  persuade  the  public  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  the 
ofejiot  €f  Mi  free  ch^ee,  founded 
upon  the  most  rational  grounds  of 
preference.*  The  |nii']>oseof  I)ryden 
was  not.  as  bcott  imagined,  to  per- 
suade tne  public,  about  wliich  ha 
little  cared ;  it  was  eooogb  for  his 
if  he  but  plecued  them,  and  tihey 
paid  him.  The  motive  was  far 
deeper  than  the  noveli.st  discerned, 
who  was  himself  accustomed  to 
regard  his  tiiouglrts  le«  than  hk 
readers.  He,  however,  inadw^ 
tently  suggests  it  at  tho  close,  in 
the  yearning  tobuilil  upon  "rnivoial 

eunda  of  preference.'  Drydeu 
m  too  mm  hia  pnbiie  not  to 


have  been  fully  sensible  that,  ratio- 
cination,  in  even  graver  things  than 
art,  was  ntt  tba  way  to  win  its 
approbation  or  its  patronage.  We 
then  were  in  the  ago  r»l '  the  'gentle- 
man who  wrote  w  itii  ease,'  iuid 
naturally  of  a  public  who  would 
read  in  tba  same  msiwr.  Dryden 
braved  the  double  bent,  then,  but 
to  satisfy  himself  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  obedience  to  the  <lictates  ot"  the 
attribute  which  will  be  ioimd,  we 
liiiwbi  to  efaanetenaa  hia  gauiun 
But  it  will  be  more  perspicuous  to 
keep  to  Oorneille  first,  and  to  de- 
teniiitu-  1 1  is  d  isUnctiona  of  iateUect 
and  doctrine. 

In  the  gsneral  oome  of  his 
dramatae  Mlf>inBtniellon,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  each  of  his 
pieces,  the  Father  of  the  French 
theatre  was  wont,  he  inibmis  us, 
to  pat  himself  the  following  que»> 
tions :  Fint,  what  is  the  end  ol 
tragedy  in  general?  Then,  what  is 
the  aim  of  the  piece  he  ])roposed  1 
Next,  wh;it  are  the  characters  re- 
ouired  to  attain  iti  After,  what 
US  BUHOMn  were  that  anited  sucb 
personages  1  Finally,  came  the  plot 
for  marshalling  and  moving  them 
througliout  tlie  tliree  conditions  of 
action,  place,  and  time,  so  as  to 
did*  iM'gmfeist  in>areat  to  tha 
purticnbHr  poblic  This,  it  is  par* 
ceived,  was  pretty  logical   for  a 

t)oet.  It  was  also  philosopiiical  in 
)eginning  from  the  eiiU;  as  the 
ejiic,  beeaoae  nder,  eomwiewwa 
with  the  niddla  The  end  la,  ia 
fact,  the  proper  beginning  in  all 
art ;  in  evi  i  ytliing,  in  short,  that 
is  an  orgaui;^d  composition. 

Tbeaidof  thednuna  with  Com 
neUla  waa  not  high.  It  is  no  other^ 
as  he  answers  himself,  than  TopUcue, 
It  is  thus  not  only  low,  but  essen- 
tially hdse ;  and  it  is  false  to  art^ 
baeMne  nntroe  to  BiitaML  Naton 
eontaina  nothing  mada  lor  pteasm 
alone.  The  pleasure  is  an  accessory, 
or  rather  an  instrunient  to  some- 
thing superitir  in  tlie  animal  or 
social  system.  It  is  even  this  dia- 
aefwanos  of  pleaanra  as  amsifiH, 
from  the  higher  end  of  prognii^ 
that  we  terra  its  pei-vei'sion,  or  iti 
tendency  to  palling,  and  to  tinal 
self-destruction,  it  is  true  that  its 
CQMDMoe  witk  tiM  and  Mgbt 
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continae,  although  the  pleasure 
only  wen  in  the  poet*8  punxjse. 
This  was  probably  in  general  the 
state  of  mind  with  Hhakspeare. 
In  general,  we  .siy,  for  it  was  evi- 
dently not  so  always  ;  he  has  often 
shown  acoBseiooMMesof  aloopiiyrto 
the  public  taste:  still,  undonbtealy, 
he  wrote  without  a  system  on  the 
subject  ;  and  while  teach iiii?  the 
world  still  more  thau  he  liluuied 
¥m  MidliBsSyiyiy  probably  iMid,  in 
■ifitii|Mnt|  an  ideal  audience  for  his 
criterion.  But  the  sentiments  of 
Shakspeare  liad  the  .implitiule  of 
systems.   This  is  likewise  largely 

m  aititl»  at  ihm  will  be  some 

signal  occasions  of  exemplifjing. 
But  here  we  have  to  do  with  tlie 
artist  turned  speculator,  playing 
the  philosopher  uptm  his  own  art, 
and  so  ol  sourse  incumng  tlw  in- 
cident responsibilities. 

The  French  critic  recognises  the 
defect  of  the  i)uet's  definition,  but 
ugss  that  he  meant  it  but  in  irony 
ot  Ins  sdverBariea.  These  would 
liave  the  end  of  the  drama  be  in- 
struction, while  professing  to  be 
rigorous  adherents  of  Aristotle. 
Comeille,  then,  would  oppose  to 
them,  with  equal  ezdMTeness,  the 
single  end  of  pleasure^  and  u\mu 
the  same  authority;  and  then 
atfect  to  mediate  between  the  master 
and  the  followers. 

But  this  appeals  too  pverilei  in 
even  its  fimssf^  for  a  mind  like 
Comeille's  to  have  devised  or  de- 
scended to  it.  He  knew  the  real 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  was  the  re- 
▼ene:  that  this  philosopher  ae- 
dgned  as  the  end  <Mf  the  mmntiie 
purification  of  the  passions,  tlic 
moral  nature.  What  he  failed  to 
discern  was,  that  this  is  an  iustruc- 
tioB»  ana  eren  the  inslmolion  ap- 
propriate to  the  drama.  For  all 
art  instructs;  but  it  is  merely 
through  the  sentiments,  while  iu- 
tiUect  is  acted  on  through  doctrine 
and  disenarion.  To  the  latter, 
Aristotle  would  reatriet  the  name 
instruction,  and  thus  confounded 
the  end  of  the  art  witli  its  t'j>rcise. 
The  error  has  been  likewise  fallen 
into  by  Cicero,  with  whom  the 
greatest  orator  was  he  who  best 
pleased  the  mnltitode.  Hewoold 


hare  besn  llie  greatest  in  the  bare 
act  of  cmrBise;  but  otherwise  aa 
to  the  general  end  of  the  art  For. 

witli  this  abstract  end  unknown,  of 
course  the  mere  tffct  prevails.  Now, 
this  was,  on  the  other  hand,  bv  no 
msans  the  condition  of  the  aaver> 
saries  of  Comeille,  but  confessedly 
the  very  contrary.  The  poet  cliarges 
them  with  holding  that  a  play 
should  be  a '  sermon.'  They,  there- 
fore, only  earned  out  the  pnnciiile 
of  Aiiatotie,  by  extending  his  aid 
of  plea.«?ure  to  the  aim  of  instruc- 
tion :  and  so  there  was  no  conflict 
between  them  and  the  master.  The 
poatara  naUsrwMone  el  ennroft 
Both  aidea,  and  arising  from  the 
same  misconception  of  instruction 
— the  failure  to  distin^ish  the 
iesthetical  from  the  logical  The 
great  poet,  feelina  that  tiie  lattat 
would  not  do,  excluded  in  its  name 
all  instniction  from  the  dr.iT.ia. 
The  mere  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
in  recognising  the  aesthetic  species, 
supposed  that  in  its  qnali^  of  in- 
struction it  must  be  amtaL  The 
latter  of  the  parties  were,  however, 
t  h  e  more  bl  ameabl  e ,  accord  i  m;  t  o  t  he 
a.xioni  of  their  own  boa,sted  master. 
The  agencies)  supplied  for  the  in- 
stroctai  by  Aristotle  were  not  doc- 
trines nor  analysis,  but  'pity  and 
terror;'  which  not  only  appertain 
to  the  order  of  the  sentiments,  but 
also  may  be  elements  in  Comeille  a 
end  of  pleasure.  Thqr  would  to 
him  be  therefore  a  sort  ol  oonfir> 
mation  ;  while  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  loft  in  apparent  rivalry 
with  the  iiixiier  ^ax>uuds  of  his 
opponents,  who  nepeated  to  reoon- 
oue  thfln. 

Tliis  is  also  the  point  on  which 
revuh  t'<]  another  contest  to  deter- 
mine the  true  purport  of  this 
AriatotelianfhniwiW  Thadilferent 
interinetalions  aiic^  be  nunbered 
by  scores.  Some  were  even  reduced 
to  fancy  that  the  '  terror  and  pity* 
must  mean  the  subject-matter,  not 
iha  msans,  of  the  purgation ;  thai 
is,  that  the  drama  was  to  purify 
tlie  soul  from  terror  and  pity,  not 
to  ])urify  it  throwfh  them.  Tliis, 
in  fact,  was  as  absurd  iii  translcitiou 
as  in  philosophy.  Bat  the  graver 
discordanoea  on  the  question  had  n 
twofold  aonrea:  the  lack  of  eya- 
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ternatic  conceptions  in  critics,  and 
a  serious  incompleteness,  we  dare 
tUink,  iu  Aristotle.  Tlie  former 
did  not  lee— nor,  it  k  tni^  dsm 
Iha  muHter  »y--4brt  tli>  lentnMnti 
in  question  -we  mean  pity  and 
terror — were  the  ]K)les  of  moral 
nature  as  developed  iu  the  aocients : 
mad  to  wm  Man  1k%  means  of 
eontoolfing  its  economy.  The 
Terror  wa.s  the  Divine  element,  and 
had  its  causes  in  external  nature; 
the  Pity  was  the  Huiiuui^aud  pro- 
ceeded from  'witfaitt.  TluB  wm 
likewise  the  (Mrder  of  th«r  origin 
and  influence.  The  power  of  terror 
is  seen  in  rcli^^ion,  whicli  long  pre- 
ceded the  drama,  lor  terror  was 
the  principle  of  heathen  religion, 
which  notorionlf  imew  nothing 
of  pity,  not  to  speak  of  love,  this 
sublime  development  distinctive  of 
Christianity.  And  accordingly  the 
Umor  deoi  fecit  of  Lucretius  spoke 
a  tmth  that  gives,  not  scandal,  bat 
glory  to  this  last  religion.  It  indi- 
cates the  vast  evolution  of  mind  and 
morals  which  must  separate  the 
Christian  point  of  view  from  the 
Mriy  heathen,  with  which,  how- 
«f«r,it  is  still  confomidedhy  thoea 
who  carj)  at  the  Roman  poet. 

Now,  something  similar  to  this 
progression  must  have  jMuused  iu 
ma  dnnmi  also^  as  a  kmdred  or 
eo-OfdinBte  oipiMiion  of  hnniaii 
progress;  The  consequence  is 
written  in  the  well-known  facts  of 
history.  From  heathen  religion, 
the  terror  deseended  totiio  drama, 
whieco  wo  find  it  quite,  accordii  mly, 
Iha  mainspring  or  ^Eschylus.  Tiic 
pity  followed  gradually,  and  rose 
to  the  ascendant  with  the  climax 
of  Greek  tragedy  in  the  pathos  of 
Enrifiides.  Beyond  this  second 
principle,  the  ancients  never 
reached  ;  a  fact  that  solves  the 
long-moot  (question  why  they  never 
built  on  love :  and  their  great 
analyser  kept,  as  usual,  to  the  fsola 
before  him.  He  thus  had  to  pre- 
sent in  his  theorj-"  of  the  drama  but 
the  two  counter  sentiments  supplied 
him  by  experience.  Ue  failed  on 
Ihia  oecasion,as  on  many  othersL 
to  MMinbav  that  his  own  moral 
aystem  required  a  third  as  '  middle/ 
And  what  he  once  declared,  the 
learned  world  must  adhere  to,  even 


down  to  niodorii  times,  when  th© 
third  princij»le  predominates. 

iu  fact,  as  Terror  was  tiie  senti- 
mmt  if  we  Dimm  or  eoMMoer/,  and 
FUjfwoilkemHimmit  cfike  JIuman 

or  permvnJ^  fto  thp  ^nifimnit  of  the 
SfK'ifU,  which  unUe.i  th' m,  is  Love. 
The  first  relates  to  things  aixjve  us, 
the  nsact  to  things  benSaA  vs,  the 
third  to  things  besick  us,  and  thus 
at  last  unon  our  level.  And  this 
accordingly  is  the  grand  characte- 
ristic of  modern  tragedy,  as  it  had 
been  already  of  the  true  and  modem 
religion. 

It  is  even  what  Comeille  really 
meant  by  his  '  end  of  pleiusure.' 
He  but  saw  it,  like  tiie  rest,  with 
the  mere  instinct  of  the  poet,  and 
thence  disgraced  it  hy  »  bad  name^ 
and  distorted  it  by  a  worse  argu- 
ment. For  instance,  he  askod  if 
the  cxperiiMiced  by  the  spec- 
tators of  his  own  Chimeue  and 
Rodrigue,  had  ever  In  a  single  cats 
led  to  renouncement  of  a  passion 
which  was  seen  to  be  productive  of 
such  a  weight  of  woes  ?  This  pas- 
sion was  love,  mid  the  poet  thus 


equal  in  the  function,  but  even  is 
a  i>uritier  of  tJiein.  ou  the  contrary — 
of  pity  faom  isBaiuiiii,  of  terror 
fram  aupenlition.  For  he  who 
pities  another  is  said  to  think  of 
himself  ;  and  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  a  creed  of  love,  not  a  cower  of 
tenor.  Ho  moreov«r  eonfbonded 
the  distinetion  abo  Ve  noted  between 
teaching  tlirough  the  sentiments 
and  teaching  through  a  system. 
The  latter,  which  proceeds  by  de- 
monstration,  proves  at  once,  and 
may  determme  the  will  to  act  ao- 
coraingly  forthwitlu  The  senti- 
ments are  shaped  but  by  repeated 
im^>ressions,  made  to  thwart  the 
vicious  tendencies  by  new  trains 
of  babtt  So  that  doreeilie's  oh- 
joetion  oonld  be  scaioe  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  more  characte- 
ristic decision  of  Voltaire  '  What 
comes  of  all  this  idle  disputation 
[namely,  oonoeming  pitv  and  tei^ 
ror]f  That  peopla  rush  by  thrcmgs 
to  see  Arif^romaguf  and  Cinna  with- 
out the  least  tntention  ol  getting 
themselves  purged,' 
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The  principle  is  Ixsi  iUastrated 
by  Curneille  si  owu  maaUrpiece,  lim 
play  <tf«iMC^to  wUflk  wmw 
kimself  appeal  Tka  plot  of  iSbm 
celebrated  j>icce  is  matle  to  turn  on 
the  conflict  of  lovf  with  tilial  duty. 
ChinKfoe  ia  euamuured  ul  the  Cid 
Bodhgue,  ite  ii  *  dMl  IM  alria 
hm  «d  ifaa  Mate  «1m 

ararderer  on  the  same  day. 

For  such  a  personage  tlie  pt>et 
wa^  vioicntijr  aa^ailed :  uur  aiuue 
by  private  critics,  but  hr  emm  Hm 
Academy.  This  body — then  young 
indeed,  and  influenc  ed  ho.^tilely  by 
Richelieu — declared  in  a  rei>ort 
(c*>nceived,  however,  with  ta^te  aud 
temper)  that  the  chacacter  of 
Outtiu^  m  oaMWlHC,t0  a«ch  a 
marriage,  was  a '  moral  inverisiBii- 
litudc ;  to  at  it  is  contrary  to  the 
decorum  (6<(/<."- "//'>')  of  the  sex; 
tltat  &hti  in  luadc  too  fond  a  lover 
— d  too  iitiininl  tk  dmuAtur ;  aad 
is  at  lea.st  scaadftloM,  if  M*  qpifti 
^pravt  d.' 

Two  writen*  of  <  !!iiuence  as 
oitics  and  au  draJuaLiiiid — \  oltaire 
LaHaipa  hm»dtimMCt»- 
r,  MtMrdofioupimgiDnds 
 a  more  tnan  teelmical  or  em- 
pirical Voltaire  denied  the  fact 
that  Chimeue  gives  cou&uut ;  hhe 
butobe^rs  tha  &iBg»wlK>  bad  or- 
dered the  marriage  in  gratitude  to 
theCid  for  lii.s  defeat iii-tlicMooes. 
'  She  says  he  hums  up)  1  innd 
obey,  but  not  i  wUl  obey,'  The 
point  is  true  in  terms,  bal  it  doaa 
Ml  moct  Hie  Question.  It  —isiy 
ahifts  the  connict  with  her  filial 
affection  from  the  pasaion  of  love 
to  the  duty  of  h)yalty ;  and  to 
make  tliis  prevail,  would  but  ag- 
gravito  tito  diancter.  80  abahast 
«  notifln  would  be  lost  on  a  po- 
pular andionce,  and  never  could 
iu:couut  fas  tbeic  ajppfoval  of  Uu- 
mene. 

diimaa  all*  Harpa  la  of 

Midi  AaaMB0  oalSbre.  He  makes, 

however,  one  verj*^  just  distinction. 
TheAcadeinif  stricture;^  boriThit  riy 
on  the  mairiu^e,  dcAciibuiii;  iL  li^ 
bdng  tka  apeoal  anlneek  of  tba 
pieoa,aiid  eonceding  tbafctlwlm 
itself  wa.s  natural  and  even  excu- 
8:d>le,  as  liuving  existed  before  the 
father.s  deatii.  iiut  La  Harpe 
rightly  anflweia  liMfc  tkt  aaciage 


was  the  mere  <h' n'>iif  jn>^)if.  and  the 
love,  iu  iu>  cuudict  wilii  liiiai  pieiy, 
«ha  «nw  SM^;  «mI  aQi»«ha*tt» 
▲oademy,  in  excusing  the  impi^ 

pi(»n,  effectually  suV>verted  its  (►wn 
ceiusure-H  of  the  poet.  Yet  allhou;ih 
jubt  in  point  ot  fact,  and.  ai»u  lair 
(ia  argument,  tlna  j 
Mi  at  aU 


real  question,  Tlie  critic  wa5  aware 
of  thi>,  and  .>-eeks  to  supplenieiit  it. 
To  exteuuate  the  scaudalous  u-i* 
lUBfili  of  lore,  he  ibidaiiie 
iu  iuidition  to  the  orders  of  Iks 
Kin;;,  the  further  motive  of  aaensc 
of  the  chivalrous  h»)nour  whidh 
would  render  it  imperative  on  %)m 
Cid  to  fight  her  father.  Such  m 
plea  ii^  Hi  fact,  ooiDrtMHUned  bj 
the  language  of  tha  poal  Ha  aot 
onlv  makes  her  feel  the  oblivion 
in  her  lover ;  but  profess  to  Art 
herself  upon  tbe  same  scarce  female 
koMOc  Speaking  of  tfaapoaaaaK 
tion  of  her  vengeance  against  tha 
Cid  for  the  death  of  her 
hhe,  for  exiiiupie,  says  : — 

Cet  effort  ^vx  noaflaauaeiaM 

It  is  also  very  certain  that  this 
is  <piite  confi)nnable,  in  even  a 
female,  witii  tlie  luaimers  of  the 
age ;  aft  leaal  in  tba  aaim  mmk 
olisaifi  land  of  chivalry.  And  aa 
tha  comment  in  itself  is,  like  the 
former,  jmst  and  useful ;  though 
the  critic  do^  not  put  it  with  ^eat 
akiil  to  Ilia  purpoaa.  He  nught^ 
ior  instanoa^  kacfa  totalled  if  m 
unfeminine  a  sentiment  shttuldnat 
have  gone  to  ctmnterart  directly 
the  filial  piety,  instead  of  (»uly 
aaantmiaighing  it.  by  addition  to 

tovat  Or,a«ato,  iftliaaii^pdarity 

of  so  masculhie  a  sentiment  did 
not  ini]>ly  a  jirineiole  or  eharaeter 
in  the  uatiuu,  which  should  al.>o 
produce,  as  a  concomitant  etfeci,  a 
ooimiarative  debility  of  the  mmm 
of  filial  duty.  This  would  proMly 
be  found  to  hold  <  >f  Spain,  and  even 
of  France,  as  ett!n)»ared,  ft»r  ex- 
ample, with  ihc  Komans  aud  the 
ItaUaois.  Witk  these  tha 
of  CSiimdiie  would  be  leaa 
applauded.  AtkI  La  Harw^ 
was  writin;r  from  the  \VesteTB 
point  of  view,  might  have  pleadcKl 

—"    of  fiiiai 


miglit  fiave 

idMilily 
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piety,  as  a  good  poetic  reason  for 
the  prevalence  assigned  to  love. 

But  lie  put  tlie  observation  to 
■Mdicrof  UMMWi;  noTt  had  he 
urged  thm  both,  would  the  solu- 
tion he  conclusive.  It  would  liave 
gone  no  deeper  than  a  character  nf 
mauueni,  ^  whereas  tiie  point  in 
^[BmImni  ii  a  princ^iltt  oc  Imimwi 
nature.  MoreofVy  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  langui^e  of  Comeille 
ltH>ked  to  even  a  trait  of  manners 
eitiier  national  or  ethical,  and  uut 
to  a  quita  imiful  arttfioe  ci  ptth 
mom.  Love,  iBpMtknkr,aiiiM  ill 
thinjrs  that  favour  its  pretensions  : 
and  Cliiuiene  may  have  neen  paintea 
aa  eontnving  those  scruples  which 
teMBB  knr  aitiitiim,  not  aa  • 
fipaaiaid  of  the  dq^aof  Chivaliy, 
but  rather  as  the  MBMlof  allaflM 
aftd  all  nations. 

This,  in  foci,  is  what  in  sub- 
alHwe  La  Harpe  ooncludea  at  last, 
all  his  miq>utatiaA  inth  the 
of  the  Academy-  which 
shows  how  much  the  highest 
authoritied  have  been  perplexed  by 
the  real  question — the^  aole  ciitie 
tthiaaiWBidbit  ilill  aapiiioal 


who  c^an  but  reiterate  the  fact  as 
its  own  philosophy.  We  do  not 
8^  that  efeU  is  no  evidence  of  art, 


I  Mk  partoB  of  Ike  Amkmy;  M 

they  ^lo  not  convince  me  that  an  *  un- 
cataral  daughter'  would  eveu  be  tole- 
rated on  the  stage,  bo  far  from  making  the 
impresaioa  wkidi  CMiiiIsi  dMt  make. 
Faulta  i  f  th;it  ennrmity  can  never  find 
indulgence,  becuujs©  they  are  jadged  by 
the  heart,  &ud  becaoao  popular  ■wom- 
Uaps  d»  aot  Tseeive  impcunioM  thalan 
really  opposed  to  nature.  The  example 
of  the  Academy  evinces,  on  the  ooatrazy, 
low  mueh  the  intellect  may  be  nialed 
in  judging  of  theatrical  tiNtS  1^  faaanl 
sad  abrtPMst  prinoiplee. 


Now  wa^lii  turn,  beg  the  x>ardon 
of  this  accomplished  critic.  The 
Academy  was  not  misled  by  'prin- 
ciple' but  by  the  want  of  tnem. 
And  in  tUi  Mtatai  La  Harpa 
himself  piKlioi|i«tod,  as  betrayed 
by  his  commodious  i^paal  to 
public  sentiment.  It  was  the 
refuge  of^Ciceru  as  a  criterion  of 
doquoice.  It  is  tihe  argnmant  of 
demagogues  to  prove  the  right 
divine  of  multitudes,  by  the  deci- 
sive fommla  of  vox  {yfrpnli,  ror  Ihi. 
It  is  the  last  resort  of  all  people 
without  piuoils  or  principles,  and 


governmental ;  it  was  above 

explained  in  wliat  measure  and 
sense  it  is  so  ;  it  was  seen  that  it 
must  be.  in  ikcous  phrase,  too 
*  merged  in  particulars,  too  depen- 
dent on  tlie  actual  circumstances  to 
afford  a  rule  of  judf,nnent  ;  such 
rules  must  l)e  derived  from  wide 
iuducLiou  and  deeu  analysis.  But 
the  qneetkNi  in  the  pfeewrt 
aicended  to  this  general 
and  the  fault  of  the  Academy  was, 
on  the  contrary,  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed it.  It  asked  not  merely  if 
tiie  pwflMicie  of  kfe  «fer  filial 
piety  be  a  natural  effect,  bvt  above 
all,  whiit  was  the  cause  ? 

The  followinji:  exj»l;ination  may 
perhaps  carry  some  partial  weight 
wilbik  Itiathat ZoW ttlfttfevTi^ 
mid  A$  sovereign  cf  iOCSAL  &enli- 
mnt$;  while  duty,  even  the  filial, 
is  re-stricteti  to  tne  tarn  if  >/ ana 
that  the  social  sympathies  should 
thus  be  stronger  than  the  domestic, 
in  the  purpoeee  of  Proridenee  aa 
in  the  scheme  of  progress.  The 
fact,  indeed,  is  testified  divinely 
by  the  Christian  system,  wliich,  as 
before  remarked,  is  the  religion  of 
km  liiiiiiiU  Me  in  aU  ite 
senses,  aoooiding  to  his  precept 
— that  men  should  quit  tlieir 
parents  to  cleave  to  their  wives. 
The  thing  is  likewise  clear  upon 
simply  nalmal  principles  lip 
douot  parental  reverence  is  a  reqei* 
site  of  the  good  ordt')\  but  love  is  a 
reijuisite  of  the  ^xidewe  of  society. 
The  former  retracts  men  to  the 
past  and  theindividoali:  theottMr 
OEMRi  them  Ibtwaid  to  the  folon 
and  the  species.  The  one  force  is 
conservative,  the  other  is  progres- 
sive. But  progress  and  futurity 
are  the  main  iatmato^iilh  nature; 
she  merrileeriy  sacrifices  indi^ 
viduals  to  the  species ;  and  these 
interests  and  oojeets  speak  in- 
stinctively through  the  pul>lic. 

Thoa  i^meille  was  upon  ground 
more  legitimate  than  he  bdieved. 
But  he  owed  the  selection  to  hia 
genius,  not  to  knowledge.  For 
genius,  especially  in  the  poetic 
grade,  is  another  of  those  scaicely 
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conscious  oracles  of  nature.  Had 
he  seen  with  distinctue^  that  his 
prineiiile  wm  knre,  not  *  pleasure  f 
and  that  far  ihun  Min^  exclusive 
of  the  two  ancient  principles,  it 
was  tljt'ir  nonnal  c<»m)>lonu'iit  in 
the  order  of  progi*esdiuii,  he  lai^ht 
Imbto  ihowii,  in  Ais  Disqnisitioiii^ 
ae  lie  did  in  his  Dramas,  that  he 
was  the  coadjutor  and  the  com- 
jil^ter  of  Aristotle,  instead  of  awk- 
wardly evadiug,  while  accepting, 
his  doctriiiea, 

l^th  the  eame  profound  instinct, 
but  also  a  like  awkwardness,  this 
dramatist  resists  the  rule  of  '  poetic 
justice.'  He  lacked  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  both  the  chief  oljeetiotiato 
it  One  is,  that  the  justice  or  its 
administration  is  a  law,  not  a  sen- 
timent, and  thus  unfit  for  the  sta^^e. 
The  otiier  is,  that  such  a  law,  how- 
soever inculcated,  would,  as  a  gene- 
zal  riile^  be  inconibrmable  with 
Mtare.  In  nature,  punishment  by 
no  means  follows  constantly  on 
crime,  as  jdeasure  does  uiwu  uti- 
lity or  on  instruction  apoiied  pro- 
perly. The  latter,  on  the  stage, 
must  be  a  result  of  impression. 
But  punishment  must  be  condensed 
and  clarified  into  a  process  Uj  re- 
present the  slow  retributiou  of 
natmaljostice. 

Bendes  th'ift  dialectical  discor- 
danoe  with  the  drama,  the  poetic 
justice  is  perhaps  even  immoral. 
The  strongest  of  the  natural  argu- 
nents  for  a  Prcmdence  is  the  ap- 
paientinuMifBOtion  of  justice  upon 
earth.  Tf  men  eould  but  be  taught 
to  expect  all  things  rounded  here, 
we  may  be  sure  they  would  not 
look  for  oompeosations  to  an  here* 
after.  It  is  only  because  Hamlet 
could  shaiMj  his  ends  but  'roughly,' 
that  he  fancied  the  Deity  employed 
in  fashioning  or  frustratiug  them. 
Aristotle,  too,  must,  like  Shak- 
speare,  have  felt  this  when,  in 
making  Eui  ipides  the  prince  of  the 
tragic  stage,  he  alleges  his  prac- 
tice of  leaving  the  audience  over- 
whelmed wiu  perplexity,  disap- 
p(nntmsot»  grie(  and  tean.  A 
carious  comment,  by  the  way, 
upon  t!ie  usage  of  the  London  stage, 
where  the  '  regular  drama  is  wound 
up  with  a  farce,  as  if  forthwith 
to  nnlfify  the  maraliising  medicine. 


dJh^dm.  [SaptenfaKv 

It  wHl  be  understood,  then,  that 
the  poetic  justice  is  no  teut;t  o£ 
Aristotle,  as  is  coBunonly  imagined. 
It  was  really  estahliahed  hf  Cmw 

nei lie's  own  countrymen,  whose 
foible  as  well  as  genius  is  uni- 
versal systematizauon.  To  this 
he$omm  farther  doe  the  eonsMte- 
tion  of  the  'three  nnitiea,*  wlook 
were  another  source  of  much  em- 
barrassment to  the  French  p«>et. 
For  Ai'istotle  laid  down  formally 
bat  the  anitr  of  acHoa,  nlHring 
indireotly  and  alightlj  to  that 
time,  and  making  no  mention  of 
the  unity  of  place.  This,  however, 
uidike  the  case  of  poetic  justice, 
was  a  real  ineomplAwMM  im  tihe 
philosophic  critic;  it  was  analiK 
gous  to  that  above  exposed  in  the 
oljject  jjrinciples  of  terror  and 
pit  V,  but  naturally  deei>er.  Natu- 
rally, for  the  onities^  being  things 
of  larger  oompfehension,  were  con* 
sequently  later  to  be  aciaed  with 
precision. 

Aristotle,  in  fact,  seized  but  the 
lowest,  that  of  fable.  TJiis,  how- 
ew,  he  divided  into  three  main 
departments— the  praUuU^  the  ^m- 
tasUy  and  the  (^taMmphe — which 
really,  though  unconsciously,  re- 
lated to  the  three  unities.  The 
first,  or  the  protasis,  fixed  the  cha- 
racters of  the  idece,  which  are  the 
elements  or  data  of  the  aesthetic 
problem.  Tlie  second,  moved  and 
mingled  the  ciiaiacters  into  em- 
bioimient^  a  prooess  Mfoeitaining 
])eculiaiiy  to  place.  TttQ  catae** 
tro]>lie,  or  resolution,  or  unknotting 
of  the  plot,  and  restoration  of  the 
primal  state  of  thiu^  belongs  to 
time.  For  this  period  Ari^otle 
assigns  a  single  day.  }3ut  he  gives 
no  other  re:ison,  and  quit^  evi- 
dently saw  no  other,  than  the  open- 
air  convenience  of  the  Hellenic 
spectators.  Tins  failnre  of  attain- 
ing to  a  correct  oonoeption  of  the 
unity  of  time  or  to  a  distinct 
one  of  place,  was  doubtless  due 
in  large  part  to  the  fact  now 
pointed  out,  of  having  virtually 
inTobed  them  in  his  notion  of 
the  action.  It  is  also  per* 
haps  from  these  germs  they  were 
0{>ened  bv  the  French,  witli  an  in- 
stinct and  unconsciousness  no  lesa 
dbaiaeteriatic;  Foralltiiroeflfthe 
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•mnltimtt  were  constantly  presented 
as  derived  from  Aristotle^  though 
on  no  express  authority. 

2^ow,  it  was  with  the  unities,  as 
thus  omeorebr  oongtitoted»  toat 
the  father  of  the  French  ataiga  was 
all  his  life  at  lurking  warfare. 
With  the  rashness  of  youth,  he  at 
firi&t  renounced  them  openly,  and 
iMBhlffd  with  a  freedom  or  die- 
order  4ioite  'romaiitic.'  But  in  ma- 
tnrer  years  he  made  submission  to 
Aristotle,  by  declaring  that  his 
plays  did  not  pretend    to  the 
oniraeme  rank,  in  which  no  donbt 
adhedon  to  these  rules  would  have 
been  leqnisite.    The  rationalistic 
east  of  his  genius  approved  them, 
while  the  incoherent  doctrines  re- 
qpecting  them  embarrassed  him; 
and  often  while  attacking  or  evad- 
ing them  in  theory,  he  follows 
them  in  spirit  into  their  very  h  i  Gfhcst 
expansions.  And  the  same  extenua- 
tion would  apply  to  our  own 
ShahqpearcL  in  a  measure  donbt- 
'  leas  lower,  out  still  far  larger  than 
li  suspected.    Indeed,  the  subter- 
fuges of  Corneille  to  escape  this 
dim  dilemma  between  the  old  and 
which  always  puidea  the  orl- 
gbuftoor,  ware  themselvea  a  mark  of 
genius,  even  by  their  very  child- 
ishness, much  rather  than  tlie  irony 
supposed  by  M.  Lisle.   Here,  for 
iaaoHBoe,  is  one  of  his  habnoal 
])leadings,  which  is  cited  and  aano- 
tioned  by  the  critic  just  men- 
tioned: 'The  mles  [of  unity]  are 
but  direcLiom  to  facilitate  to  the 
poet  the  means  of  pleasing,  and 
not  at  all  muom  wnich  can  per- 
snade  the  spectators  that  a  piece 
is  agrewible  when  they  feel  it  to  be 
otherwise.'   It  is,  again,  the  con- 
fusion of  philosophy  witn  art ;  for 
what  are '  reasons '  in  the  one  are 
*  directions  *  in  the  other. 

Still  more  addressed  to  this  con- 
flict of  the  reasoning  exigence  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
poet  is  the  following:— If  plays 
ivUeh  are  accordant  with  the  rules 
do  not  please,  and  that  some  which 
do  please  are  not  accordant  to  the 
rules,  it  must  follow  of  necessity 
that  tho  nilee  are  faUndooa.'  Ttik 
m  Ibet  wonld  seem  to  be  quite 
emcial  on  the  subject  It  isj  how- 

YOIb  LXTL  NO.  OOGXOUL 


ever,  really  but  ^  old  coofhaion 
still  J  for  nothing  so  exclusive  is 
possible  in  nature,  nor  therefore 
can  be  probable  or  pleasing  in  art. 
A  pieoe  in  which  the  nuea  were 
not  ohaarred  to  mm^  eaOent  would 
be  no  composition  at  all,  but  a 
mere  chaos ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  composition  which  observed  the 
mlea  aUme^  withonl  tiie  other  le- 
quisites,  could  aearee  be  expected  to 
please  by  them.  Thus  all  the  dis- 
putation revolved  ui)on  a  miscon- 
ception from  which  this  famous 
doctrine  seems  now,  in  fine,  set 
ftee.  The  rules  or  three  unities 
are  of  eternal  obligation ;  but  the 
manner  and  the  measure  have  hem 
con^antly  expanding  unih  Ou;  minds 
thai  can  produce  arSi  that  canreoeme 
Iksdtmna.  Unaware  of  this  pro- 
gression, Aristotle  formuliaed  them 
m  the  number  and  imperfwjtion 
then  attained  by  the  development. 
The  French  critics  of  the  seventeenth 
oentniy  completed  the  sketch,  but 
eowtraded  itt  icale  to  th>e  origkmout^ 
line;  as  they,  on  their  part,  were  still 
as  ignorant  of  the  progression  as 
the  Greek  master.  And  in  fine,  it  is 
within  tfaia  rade  or  vafaroaotiTe 
acheme  that  the  genhia  of  Oonieille^ 
asM.  Lisle  comphiins,  was  cramped ; 
not  at  all  by  the  true  unities  in  their 
historical  enlargement  Of  this  re- 
tention he,  on  Qie  contrary,  wonld 
rather  have  fallen  ahort.  A  proof 
of  fact  is  the  success  of  his  great 
rival  Racine  :  for  the  mode  of  ori- 
ginality as  well  as  hnish  of  this  fine 
artist  proceeded  almost  wholly 
ftom  his  mastery  of  these  rules. 

A  final  misconception  that  clouds 
the  whole  subject,  and  under  which 
Corneille  and  his  critic  also  fumble, 
is  the  failure  toperoeive  that  these 
mles  of  the  drama  must  have 
varied  in  their  practice  with  the 
nations  as  well  as  ages.  M.  Lisle, 
however,  notes  the  bare  fact  as  to 
the  French :  Convenons  done  que  la 
poiUque^rancais,  ett  peu  fimmible  h 
rezposiuon  aes  evinements  ou  &  la 
peinture  des  h^ros  grwt  ont  maraud 
dans  thistoire  de  uiumanite.  But- 
he  did  not  at  all  see  that  this 
national  deficiency  in  pertonal  pot" 
traiiure  and  bkkulmoal  description 
waa  in  naoaaaaiy  correlation  wttli 
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t  be  French  yearning  for  the  unities. 
The  English  dramatists,  who  dis- 
regarded them,  have  accordingly 
«mUed,a8  the  eritac  likewiM  iio(ei» 
in  lepnidiidiig  events  aiHl  duuno- 
ters ;  they  are  the  grand  ingre- 
dients of  the  ShaksptTiau  dnima, 
of  which  a  hirge  |>art  16  little  more 
than  abridged  history.  Not  that 
this  was  Shakspeare's  genius,  but 
the  taste  of  his  public.  TheBritisli 
process  draws  spontaneously  from 
without  or  from  within,  from  his- 
tory or  from  senttment,  in  naftmal 
simplicity.  The  fVeoch  select  msi- 
terials  of  a  more  organic  grade,  or 
which  have  Tiiidergoiie  elaboratinu 
in  other  hands,  and  rely  for  their 
■noecifl  npon  the  art  ox  oomhuuk 
tion ;  whence  the  supeiiieial  oUb- 
TO  our  raised  against  them  as  pla- 
giarists, of  which  Corneille  himself 
in  the  Cid  was  an  example.  The 
rational  abstraction  and  the  regular 
simplicity  resnltittg  from  this 
metliod  in  the. master  works  of  the 
French  stage  are  the  features  which 
to  us  seem  artificial  and  meagre  * 
while  our  rawness  of  material  ana 
laxity  of  stmetore,  which  to  our- 
selves seem  nature  and  prodigality 
of  invention,  appear  to  the'  French 
people  but  crudity  and  lack  of 
taste.  It  is  the  same  contrast  as 
between  the  two  governments. 

Now  the  genius  of  Corneille^ 
which  isthe  i)rnl)lein  of  this  notice, 
is  largely  compounded  of  these 
opposite  ingredients.  He  repre- 
•ents  the  passage  from  Uie  one  to 
the  0ther-4ee8,  however,  in  the 
form,  where  ho  is  duly  French, 
than  in  the  subject-matter,  which 
is  common  to  all  nations.  His 
•  gadns  and  efen  his  theory  are  for 
the  drama  of  character,  or  as  it 
is  distinguished  by  liimself,  the 
*  heroic;'  but  liis  nation,  his  age, 
and  by  consequence  his  intellect, 
were  for  the  soeiitf  drama  which  in 
founded  upon  loye.  These  remarks 
are  best  confirmed  by  showing  how 
they  unravel  the  perplexities  of 
even  the  native  critics  on  the  sub- 
jeotb  La  Haipe,  among  the  best  of 
them,  affirms  of  Co^eille  that  no 
one  soared  so  high  and  no  one  sank 
so  low;  that  he  passed  at  every 
moment  from  one  ^tremity  to  the 
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other— that  he  was,  in  short,  a 
compound  of  contradictory  quali- 
ties. *I  will,'  he  adds,  *  hazard 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject ;  it 
is  the  utmost  that  I  can  do.' 

The  oxidanation  is,  that  while 
the  forte  of  Corneille  consisted  in 
the  porti'aiture  of  great  and  heroic 
'eharaders,'  he  'foonded  all  his 
plays  without^  n  sin^e  exception 
upon  tke  pamon  of  uvf,  and  that 
this  love  was  never  drawn  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  tragedy.  Ue  would 
not  even  own  thai  it  was  his 
firandation;  he  would  have  it  a 
mere  ornament,  not  the  body  ctf 
the  work.'  And  thereunon  the 
critic  judiciously  remarks,  that 
'  mpmimM  has  tsbi^  ns  thai  loie 
cannot  be  a  mere  ornament  of 
theatrical  machinery,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  pt)werful  of  its  springs.* 
This  empirical  lesson  is  now  sanc- 
tioned by  principle.  Another  critie 
— Fontenelle,  the  poet's  champion 
and  nephew — likewise  testifies  the 
facts,  though  for  a  contrary  ap- 
proval. *  Corneille,'  says  he,  *  saw 
the  taste  of  the  age  turn  wholly  to 
the  side  of  love  the  most  passionate 
and  least  heroic;  but  he  proudly 
disdained  to  rom]»ly  with  tlic  new 
ta.stc'  Tlie  true  account  was,  that 
he  did  not  undersUiud  it,  and  that 
what  he  did  not  understand,  nor 
0f«nlblly feel, his  reasoning propei^ 
sion  prevented  him  from  practising; 

*  In  every  subject,'  says  La  Harpe, 

*  he  proceeds  almost  always  by 
nsUig  reammtig  tn  <Ae  pktet  tf  amfi- 
ment ;  and  frequently,  instead  of 
showing  the  character  in  the  dis- 
course, he  sets  to  analyse  it  by 
direct  di^ertatiou.'  The  expedient 
<rf  Shakspeare  for  this  was  the 
soliloqfuieSi 

The  nature  of  Corncille's  genius, 
in  its  eminence  and  inequalities, 
may  then,  in  fine,  be  summed  up 
and  solved  in  these  terms:  while 
he  had  not  fully  reached  to  the 
third  s]>ring  of  setitimeni^  which 
was  reserved  to  crown  the  an- 
cient formula  of  Pity  and  Terror, 
and  which  we  saw  emerging  at  tiie 
time  in  Oomeille*s  eonntry,-  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed,  in  the 
aspect  of  intellect^  the  rationalistic 
turn,  which  was  equally  national^ 
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but  far  loss  propitious  to  the  art  of 
the  dramatist.  M.  Lisle,  in  closing, 
has  seized  a  gleam  of  this.  *Ii 
IVeDdi  tragedy/  says  he, '  htsbeen 
less  fftithfiil  in  painting  particular 
or  concrete  reality,  it  painted  a 
more  general  and  universal  mode 
of  truth  ;  in  ceasing  to  be  historical, 
it  became  philosophicaL'  This 
WM.  in  fact,  at  once  its  glorjr  and 
its  loible.  Not,  however,  that  phi- 
losophy is  alien  to  the  drama ;  but 
it  sliould  be,  as  in  Shakspeare,  a 
philosophy  of  sentiment,  not^  a 
philosophy  of  formula,  as  nilh 
Euripides  and  Voltaire. 

Dryden  alone,  of  all  our  British 
dramatists,  or  critics  on  the  drama, 
is  alluded  to  by  M.  Lible ;  and  the 
diatinetion  is  quite  just  in  the 
lOlirof  tlu'qiialitias.  TheFraneh- 
man  notes,  however,  little  more  of 
bis  merits  than  the  jvoints  in  which 
be  rates  the  French  stage  above  the 
EngliiJi*  He  does  not  eren  in* 
fonn  hisQalliean  readan  that  tiia 
opinions  cited  are  given,  in  a  dia- 
logue, to  anotlier  interlocutor  than 
Dryden  himself.  No  doubt,  how- 
'«f«r,tliat  Drvden  apx^rofed  ot  them 
and  of  much  more,  although  too 

§ood  an  Englishman  to  own  it 
irectly.  The  best  proof  is,  that 
be  acted  the  pretereuces  in  his 
works :  although  this  may,  it  it 
troa,  06  less  a  critical  adoption 
than  the  result  of  an  intellMtual 
sympathy  with  the  French. 

That  such  analogy  existed  in  the 
eharacter  of  Dryden,  and  especially 
with  both  the  writings  and  genins 
of  Corneille,  it  is  strange  that  M. 
Lisle — like,  doubtless,  ail  his  pre- 
decessors, as  well  British  as  French 
^should  have  failed  to  observe. 
The  fact  ia^  in  truth,  palpable  and 
all  bntnniversal  The  very  parti- 
cular in  Corneille  on  whicli  the 
critic  based  his  volume — the  prac- 
tice of  disserting  on  the  subject  of 
Ub  poems-— should  have  offend  the 
soggeetion,  and  a  sample  even 
physical.  It  had  an  exact  parallel 
m  the  very  w(trk  of  Dryden  from 
which  il.  Lisle  was  copying  the 
sitations  alhtded  to— the  admiiable 
J^Moy  on  DramcAic  Poetry.  TUa 
was  written  to  vindicate — for  onco 
in  advaace»  and  therefore  with  a 


purpose  so  much  the  more  delibe- 
rate— a  formal  deviation  from  the 
English  sta^e  towards  the  French. 
We  hsTe  cited  the  renuu^  oC  hia 
biographer,  Scott,  about  the  sup* 
posed  object  of  tbe  poet  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  he  founded 
his  works  upon  'rational  grounds 
of  preference.*  Thus  the  nobly 
self-confident  and  reasoning  dis- 
position,  which  forms  the  distinc- 
tion of  this  great  writer  as  well  as 
poet,  is  presented  as  a  crotchet,  a 
perverse  eccentricity.  This  mode 
of  comprehension  was,  no  doubt, 
natural  enougli  in  the  biographic 
craft,  which  looks  for  monsters, 
not  for  moilels  ;  but  the  notion  was 
unworthy  of  Scott  in  head  and 
heart,  and  was  uttered,  we  fsel 
confiaent,  but  in  complaeenoy  to 
that  calling.  The  true  motive  of 
Dry  den's  habitual  dissertation  was, 
as  stated,  a  complexiunai  necessity 
of  his  intellects 

The  imtionalistlochaiaicter,  which 
also  suffiises  even  the  poetic  writ- 
ings as  well  as  the  prose,  is  there- 
fore a  hrst  principle  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  genius  of  Dryden 
and  to  assimilate  it  to  Comeille's. 
It  will,  in  fact,  explain  not  oidy  all 
the  received  excellences  of  the 
British  poet,  as  it  has  done  by  the 
FVench  oompeer:  but  moreover, 
and  most  especially,  the  imperfec- 
tions imputed  to  him — these  being 
very  frequently  bat  effects  of  the 
excellence. 

The  reasoning  propensity  is  fii- 
miliarin  Dryden's  verse,  fi-om  his 
noble  i)()litical  and  theological 
poems,  which  are  master  works  of 
argument  as  well  as  of  satire.  Even 
his  passage  to  the  Creed,  which  is  * 
yindicated  in  the  best  of  them, 
might  be  noted  as  a  token  of  the 
same  disposition.  Not  assuredly 
that  llomanism  is  a  religion  of 
reason.  It  is  only  a  religion  of 
rmaoning^  which  is  different.  1^ 
vided  ^ou  accept  the  code  of  pre- 
mises it  furnishes,  it  leaves  you 
fully  free  to  make  the  most  of  them 
by  logic,  as  witness  the  extrava- 
l^ees  of  the  scholastic  eontrover-. 
sieSb  The  Protestant  reformera 
cannot  always  do  this.  Their  dis- 
tinctiou>  their  reform  lay  in  having 
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passed  backward  from  the  pro- 
ce^es  to  the  ]>remises  in  the  indi- 
vidual conscience ;  ur,  iu  case  of 
Iht  Scriptures,  to  a  '  judgmflOtT  m 
indiifidwdi  And  though  wi 
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know, 

But  interest  is  iti  nAxne  with  men  below, 

Btill,  the  property  and  even  the 
province  of  thin  liberating  method 
lA  to  rupture  at  each  tttage  the  wily 
toils  ctftbesyUo^rtk  OnrlUloiw 
BitiiMl  was  as  BMwh  *  *  protest* 
against  scholastics  as  against  Ro- 
manists. Thus  no  Protestant  can 
ever  rest  his  creed  upon  reasouiugy 
in  Mmk  of  the  allied  finu,  oS* 
dnetive  or  ezegetio.  And  hence  it  ii 
that  the  closest  reasoner  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  we  mean  C'hil- 
lingworth,  abandoned  the  new  lor 
the  old  doctrine.  It  is  tme,  he  after 
reasoned  himself  back  to  theftotee- 
tants.  Bnt  thin  he  did  by  weapons 
carried  otf  from  the  Romanists,  and 
which  he  hoped  to  introduce  into 
his  native  church.  And  the  failure 
of  this  effort  adds  a  proof  to  ovr 
position ;  for  Chillingworth  wat 
not  perhaps  more  consummate  as  a 
logician  than  he  wiis  throughout 
sincere  as  a  mere  theolonan.  One 
who  ventured,  like  Gibbon,  to 
launch  into  philosophy  would  not, 
on  disapiK)intment  with  Romanism, 
have  returned.  The  sagacity  of 
Dr.  Johnson  has  well  remai  ned  the 
trait,  although  (if  we  remember)  ho 
did  not  esplain  it  So  then,  liiy- 
dcn,  who,  although  an  able  rea- 
soner, was  no  phiUiSopher,  adhered 
to  his  conversion,  and  with  honour 
in  the  oiroiimstanoeib  Ho  ovinoed 
as  nobly  by  his  condoet  as  by  his 
poetry,  that  the  change  was  the 
ell'ect  of  a  xatiocinative  predilec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  rscoDdite  indi- 
cation of  this  temper  was  the  pro- 
ject which  he  formed  and  practised 
so  tenaciously,  of  introtlucing 
rhyme  instead  of  blank  verse  iu 
trsgedy.  He  juatifieB  the  niofo- 
renoe  by  reasons  no  lees  noreL  It 
is  not  that  tlie  rhyme  might  be 
more  pleasing,  more  popular  ;  but, 
almost  to  the  coutraiyi  that  it  sup- 


plies the  wriifrs  mind  with  a 
sitecies  of  framework  to  condense 
aud  ^uide  its  action.  Verse'  (savs 
be)  n nde and  line  by  vlueli  mm 
Krnfev  heepe  his  buUdmg  cmnpaet 
and  evm,  which  otherwi-ie  lawless 
imagination  would  raise  either  ir- 
r^nilarly  or  loosely.'  And  again  : 
*Itboimdi  and  onenmseribes  tho 
&ncy :  for  iiHi^inBftion  in  a  poet  ia 
a  faculty  so  ^n/rf  and  IiwUm  that, 
like  a  hijli  ran^'in^' si>aniel,  it  must 
have  cioga  Ued  to  it  lest  it  outrun 
Uio  jiulgiMal'  None  h«t  a  gmft 
NSBoner  as  well  as  a  great  poet 
coidd  have  so  vividly  felt,  or  at 
least  valued,  this  constraint.  Dry- 
den  prosecutes  the  point  on  this 
occasion  to  philosophy,  though  still 
hot  effectually,  and  not  in  point  of 
form.  To  the  sharpest  of  the  argu- 
ments opposed  to  his  theory,  and 
whicli  wjvs  really  urged  by  hia 
brother-in-law,  Howard,  he  offers  a 
reply  which  will  eihibit  Idn  in 
both  the  characters — we  mean  nn  m 
rea«'mer  and  as  a  philosopher. 

Tiie  objection  was,  that  dialogue 
in  a  play  being  '  an  effort  of  sudden 
thought,'  and  then  the  play  itadlf 
being  an  imitation  of  natare,  it 
must  follow  that  tlie  rhyme  would 
be  in  snch  a  ca.se  unnatural,  and 
can  be  deemed  allowable  but  iu  a 
poem  of  premeditstioii.  Hmsis*- 
roent  is  pointed  to  the  esas  of  two 
lines,  where  the  one  chimes  in  an- 
swer to  the  other,  as  by  precon- 
cert. To  this  '  Leander,' — that  ia, 
Dr^'den  bimsalf-^replies:  'If  yoa 
object  that  one  verse  may  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  an<tther,  though 
both  the  wtirds  and  tiie  rhyme  be 
apt,  I  answer,  it  cannot  possibly  so 
nil  out;  fax  sithsrtbste  is  n  dSs- 
pendence  of  sms*  between  the  fa* 
line  aud  the  .second,  or  there  is 
none :  if  there  be  that  connexion, 
then  in  the  natural  position  of  the 
words,  the  Intter  line  MHif  <^  wms* 
tUy  Jww  from  ih$  firmer  ;  if  there 
be  no  dependence,  yet  still  the  due 
ordering  of  words  makes  the  last 
line  as  natuml  in  lUdjaa  the  other 
—SO  that  the  neoessity  of  a  rh^e 
never  foross  any  bat  bad  or  laj^ 
writers  to  say  what  they  would  not 
otherwise.'  A  cajntal  dilemma,  but 
a  lame  aud  impotent  conclusion. 
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The  question  was  not  as  to  the 
naturalness  of  the  thintj  to  bo  said, 
but  ouly  of  tlie  nuxie  of  saying  it, 
the  rhyme.  The  logic  was  excel- 
lent, but  the  premiesee  had  BOi  beea 
liitfaomed.  What  the  wBtar  dimly 
meant  was,  that  there  exists  in 
nature  a  certain  correspondence 
between  reason  and  rhythm.  But 
DliydeB  lacked  pihiloeophy  to  pene- 
trate      prolocuid  trakh. 

It  is,  moreover,  really  not— at 
kast  exclusively  —  imagination' 
that  this  poet  felt  so  much  the  need 
of  rhyme  to  onrb  and  legokte ;  H 
was  the  rational,  and  therefore  ab- 
stract, department  of  the  intellect. 
Imajarination  alone  is  indeed  a  sort 
of  reasoning.  But  concrete,  if  not 
cneping,  it  iA  ateewd  by  physical 
otflaki^  whereas  the  reason  proper 
passes  up  into  relations.  In  this 
region  of  air  it  floats  helplessly  at 
first,  in  awaiting  the  guidance  of 
acientifie  jDflAhooa.  Kow,thisiioiH 
■oa  ia  ila  alato  in  the  best  potlie 
temperaments,  where  it  can  only 
yearn  for  the  sensile  gaup:e  of 
rhyme.  But  still,  this  yearning 
itself  is  an  effect  of  the  reasoning 
character. 

That  rhyme  is  a  development  of 
reason  in  verso,  is  furthermore  at- 
tested by  its  modern  enu'r^'ciice. 
The  laxity  of  mere  physical  and 
srllabie  meftva  waa  admeieiit  to 
pjaase  the  concrete  intellect  of  the 
ancients;  and  the  acreiitual  mea- 
sure of  the  modinis,  called  blank 
T«rse,  continues  to  prevail  but  in 
counteiaa  of  tkis  temper.  The 
French,  who,  on  the  contrary,  aw 
doubtless  of  all  nations,  not  per- 
haps the  most  rati<mal,  but  the 
most  rationalistic,  use  but  rWme 
is  all  their  poetry,  and  ha^  oaen 
its  true  ori^ators.  Dryden  pi^* 
tends  to  dispute  with  them  this 
honour ;  but  his  manner  plainly 
shows  that  his  convictions  were 
tke  OMitraiy.  And  the  ^aliie  be 
altadbed  toittymmngitiipNonhja 
countr>'men,  as  well  as  using  it 
himself  against  their  common  ex- 
ample, attested  that  his  intellect 
mm  here  at  least  1«b  English  than 
it  was  of  the  French  character  or 
cast  of  Corneille's. 
.  Like  this  pgetjb  hie  Tcqr  dramas 


are  aigumentative,  declamatory: 
reason  set  on  fire,  as  has  been  sam 
of  Koussoau's  i)rose.  He  indeed 
proclaims  m  terms  that  ^  they  can- 
not be  food  poeta  who  aie  not 
customer  io  rmtm  welV  It  is'  one 
of  the  great  secrets,  still  unnoted, 
of  Byron's  eminence ;  who,  though 
with  no  formality,  and  hating,  as 
be  said,  *aii  aignment^'  waa  the 
moet  logical  of  vene-wtiters  per- 
haps in  any  language.  In  the 
slightest  of  his  poems — for  cx.am- 
ple,  those  to  'Thirza' — the  senti- 
nenta  may  be  obaerFed  to  flow  oat 
of  each  ciber  with  an  accuracy  of 
sequence  and  of  shading  quite 
syllogistic.  It  is  the  trait  which 
Goethe  alone  has  well  appreciated, 
when  he  deeeribes  ^yron  as  the 
most  impittd  of  poets.  For  the 
logic  was  of  mere  feeling,  while 
JJryden's  was  of  formula.  Hence 
the  rant  and  fustian  imputed  to 
the  latter.  These  are  never  found 
in  plodding  or  commonplace  wiiten, 
who,  *  safe  in  their  heaviness,  can 
never  stray.'  It  is  only  in  the 
comhinatvm  of  tilings,  that  is,  in 
reasoning — ^not  in  the  thin^  them- 
aahm — that  one  may  slip  mto  va- 
cuity. So  the  Unking  of  deduction 
exi)rains  likewise  his  lengthy  nar- 
ratives. That  Dryden  wa.^  liiiiisclf 
not  unaware  of  these  defccta,  is 
suggested  by  tJle  striotnres  made 
upon  bim  in  the  Essay,  throned 
the  person  of  an  interlocutor  op- 
yiosed  to  his  system.  '  Look'  (says 
this  obiector.  speaking  of  the 
Freneb  dnma;, '  look  at  the  Cfima 
and  Fompeif  (of  Comeille] ;  they 
are  not  so  properly  to  be  called 
plays,  as  long  discourses  upon  rea- 
sons of  tSUUe,  And  his  protracted 
nawalivea  and  aignmentatiye 
speeches  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced  to  comply  with  the  gra- 
vity of  a  churchman.'  An  expla- 
nation so  puerile^  notwithstanding 
aome  eompUcenaee,  when  it  ia  re* 
collected  that  Bicbelieu  was  Cor- 
neille's  enemy,  must  have  been 
meant  by  Dryden  to  ridicule  the 
English  censor,  and  to  vindicate 
himself  under  veil  of  the  French 
dramatists 

The  prose,  too,  of  Dryden  is  es^ 
sentiaUy  French*  with  the  mem 
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iTifKlification  enforced  by  the  Eng- 
h^h  idiom.  Tlicre  is  notlung  really 
Ukb  It  in  purely  English  litentaie, 
not  only  before  Dryden,  but  evMi 
after  liim  to  this  dav.  It8  afSnities 
are  far  less  remote  from  the  Sct>tch 
maimer.  He  plainly  could  no  more 
ItftTe  followed  others  than  he  has 
been  followed.  The  contrast  of  his 
style  %vith  English  writers  of  that 
age  is  perhajis  the  most  striking  in 
literary  history.  It  has  absolutely 
nothing  of  them,  save  a  certain 
laxity  exacted  by  the  national 

genius  of  the  language ;  alao^  pv> 
aps,  somewhat  of  the  energy  or 
outrightuess.  The  ease,  the  elasti- 
city, the  flexibility,  the  liueney,  and 
moat  aspeeiallf  the  tatiooinatiya 
tasture,  are  all  quite  French.  And 
hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
our  patriotic  admiration  of  him, 
Dryden  is  not  imitated  by  a  single 
English  writer.  Nota  bow  ayan 
our  briBiaBt  ballad-hirtorian,  Ma- 
caulay,  seems  pedantic,  nnsubstan- 
tial,  \in'-:enial,  declamatorj',  when 
compared  with  the  pithy  sense,  the 
aonatant  argument  and  Tarioos 
movement,  that  give  the  '  Prefacea* 
of  Dryden  most  the  (Qualities  of  OF* 
ganizatiou,  and  to  his  poems 

The  long  uu^wtie  nsidi  aad  tnatgy 

divine. 

But  this  organic  character  is  the 
distinction  of  French  prose,  as  it  is 
also  the  defect  of  the  i  reneh  idiom 
for  poetiy.  For  the  language  of 
poetry,  like  the  passions  that  in* 
spire  it,  should  be  broken,  irregu- 
lar, picturesque,  and  concrete ; 
while  the  reason  needs  a  language 
at  texture,  measure,  shading :  sig- 
nificant by  position  and  rhythmical 
by  structure.  For  all  the  intellec- 
tual and  nervoua  moTemanta  work 
by  rhythm. 

Dryden  thus  was  the  father,  not 
indeed  of  Enfflish  style,  bnt  of  a 
sClfU  in  Englisn^  alike  in  prose  and 
poetry.  For,  though  not  followed 
as  a  pattern,  iie  was  emulated  as  a 
rival :  and  if  his  writings  served  no 
modaL  his  anceeea  supplied  a  goal 
towards  which  men  of  taste  or 
talent  labourcil,  each  in  his  own 
way.  But  tliis  ])eciiliar  ]»lacc  of 
Dryden,  though  principally  due  to 


the  reasoning  propension  and  power 
of  his  mind,  owed  also  not  a  little 
to  bia  ehifalry  of  aantnaenl  It 
was  another  tndt  of  his  reaem- 
blance  to  (\  rniille,  and  completen 
the  fundamental  analogy  of  the  two 
dramatists.  It  is  seen  in  the  at- 
tachment of  both  alike  tothamode 
of  drama  which  was  temad  tiM 
*  heroic,'  or  that  of  sentiment  and 
character,  instead  of  tlie  intrigue 
and  agitation  of  the  i>hiys  of  pa^ 
sion.  The  conflict,  however,  be- 
tween aentimant  and  reaaon,  wbiek 
was  seen  to  make  Comeille  so 
much  a  pmblem  to  himself  and 
others,  is  much  less  discovered  in 
the  £tmyis  of  the  Englishman. 
I>nrden*a  natm  waa  mora  manly, 
or  Ida  genina  move  robust,  or  ner- 
hafis  it  was  owiuEr  to  his  haiia-to- 
moulli  existence.  A  writer  who 
produces  to  procure  his  daily  bread, 
will  be  no  dainty  atodeot  of  or 
stickler  for  his  procaaeaa,  altbongh 
they  will  adhere  to  him  at  heart  if 
a  mail  (»f  genius.  Dryden  accortl- 
iugl  V  preferred  to  write  his  plays 
in  tne  *  bigb  baroie  fariikm/  m- 
oanse  it  was  most  popular;  and 
even  his  rhyming  vein  has  been  in- 
dulged from  the  same  uiotive. 
Towards  the  cud,  he  soared  above 
both  tbe  romance  and  the  rhyme 
to  tha  social  theme  of  Love  and 
the  synthesis  of  the  unities :  in 
both  which  points,  again,  he  baa 
the  advantage  of  the  Frenchman. 

That  this  waa  done  quite  wit- 
tingly, we  have  his  ezpreaa  wnndab 
The  piece  in  which  the  sentiment 
advances  to  the  third  basis,  and 
which  is  named,  as  if  on  ]>uri»use, 
so  significantly.  All  for  Lovt^  is,  he 
daeuuMB,  the  only  play  he  enrer 
wrote  to  please  himself.  It  is  also 
the  most  regular  piece  in  the  lan- 
guage, the  most  nitionally  true  to 
the  dramatic  unities.  On  these,  in 
fiMt,  ha  likawiaa  makea  a  dealli^Md 
recantation,  resembling  even  here 
what  we  noted  in  Corneille.  *  I 
must  further,' says  he,  iti  the  pre- 
face to  Don  iSdM6Liaii,  ^another  of 
the  producta  of  bia  own  |imdila<»» 
tion),  *  I  mnat  further  declare  freeljr 
that  r  liave  not  kept  to  the  three 
mechanical  unities.  I  knew  them. 
I  had  them  in  my  eye,btttfollowea 
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them  only  at  a  distanro,  for  the 
ffenifi^  of  the  English  caiuiot  I'^tr  tm 
rtgular  a  play ;  we  are  given  to  a 
variety,  even  to  a  debauchery,  of 
pleasure.'  And  a^ain  he  remavke, 
The  English  will  not  bear  a 
thorougli  (pure)  tragedy,  )>nt  are 
pleased  that  it  sliould  l)e  h<ihfeiml 
VDiiJi  widerpioU  ofnUrUu  lim^  he 
wtm  of  opinion  that  the  legnlar  tra- 
gedy alone  was  *  thorough  t)r  true ; 
and  had  his  inclinations  not  chimed 
with  his  convictions,  he  would 
scarce  have  beeu  so  vividly  ini- 
pwmed  with  the  obstraetkm  op- 
posed to  its  reeeptioD  by  thenatua 
of  his  countrymen.  He  after  even 
speculates  upon  this  strange  con- 
tiast  between  the  English  love  of 
disorder  and  fan,  and  theFreneh 
pvedilection  for  the  grave  md  anrs- 
tematic : '  for  as  we, wno  are  a  sullen 
per>ple,  come  to  be  diverted  at  our 
piayjj.  so  they  (the  French),  who 
are  oi  an  airy  and  gay  disposition, 
eome  thither  to  niake  themselves 
more  serious.*  It  was  before  re- 
marked that  Dryden  was  no  philo- 
sopher ;  but  here  he  is  U(it  even  an 
accurate  logician,  and  again  evades 
the  point  of  the  qnsslaon  in  diseos- 
dHNi.  This  point  was  not  the  com- 
parative effects  or  objects  of  the  two 
stages,  but  their  modes  of  operation 
and  the  reason  of  the  contrast. 
TOm  difltinelaon  will  he  fAi.  if  we 
ask  ourselves  the  ouestion — Are  not 
the  French  found  systematic  also 
in  even  their  gaieties,  and  tlie 
£Q^iish  as  irregular  iu  their  laws 
as  in  tbeur  playsf 

Dryden  mows  the  ssM  poetical 
debility  of  speculation,  as  well  as 
the  .same  rationalistic  sympathy 
with  regularity,  iu  preferring  the 
French  manner  of  witbdzawing  into 
the  narrative  the  noiqy  or  nanseons 
or  violent  incidents  of  the  action  ; 
in^'tead  of  having  them  paraded,  as 
v,  iis  the  English  usage,  '  But,'  he 
proceeds, '  wnether  costom  has  so 
inBinTtltd  it  into  our  countrymen, 
or  nature  has  so  formed  them  to 
fierceness,  I  know  not,  but 
wUl  mirc^ly  mj'tr  combatt  or  otJier 
objecU  qf  horror  to  be  taken  from 
mem.*  In  such  comments  as  these 
IPS  see  a  fair  justification,  or  at  all 
•fmita  tha  dsUbeiats  sad  rehio- 


tantly  chosen  ground,  of  the  rant 
and  the  ribaldry  and  the  roystering 
irregularity  that  have,  in  Drj'den, 
sacrificed  a  genius  second  but  to 
Shakspeare.  So  nraeh  was  this  a 
system  that  he  sometimes  brings 
in  others,  when  their  langiiaQ:e  is 
stronger  than  he  would  himstlf 
venture  ou.  Thus  llhymer  is  cited 
as  expressive  of  Di^en*8  practice : 
'I have  chiefly  considered  the  fable 
or  plot,  which  all  conclude  to  he 
the  soul  of  a  tragedy,  which  with 
the  ancients  is  always  found  to  be 
a  rmmiuAU  sonl,  but  with  as  for 
the  most  psrt  a  brutish  and  often 
worse  than  brutish.'  He  some- 
times, similarly  for  the  nonce,  is 
heard  to  rail  at  French  manners. 

Bat  the  conception  of  such  home 
strictures  speaks  profoundly  for 
French  afiinity.  Notliing  is  so  rare 
in  English  writers,  however  honest, 
bcarcely  ever  are  our  national 
deficiencies  discerned,  or  at  all 
events  dedaied,  in  comfiaritKm  wiA 
foreigners.  Not  from  even  tilS 
*  correspondents/  strewn  so  libe- 
rally by  our  newspapers  at  all  the 
great  centres  of  civUizatiou  through- 
out the  globe,  does  one  ever  hear  a 
single  suggestion  for  imitation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  write  as  if 
the  object  of  their  mission  was  to 
find  (if  not  to  fabricate)  us  foils  for 
oar  shortcomings,  or  to  foster  oar 
8elf-com])lacency  by  the  infirmities 
of  other  nations.  It  is  the  process 
that  made  the  Americans  '  the 
greatciit  people  of  Creation.'  Its 
principle  was  snggested  at  the 
ovtBStof  thisarticia  Our  patriot- 
ism can  imagine  parallelism  but 
among  Britons.  But  here  the 
strictures  become  narrowed  to  dis- 
tinctions merely  personal  The 
national  are  noted  but  when  the 
theme  is  oraise,  and  when  we  can 
thank  G(Ki  for  not  being  like  unto 
that  Pharisee.  Or  if  a  foible  special 
to  the  nation  be  tonched  on,  then 
the  'age*  or  all  *  humanity*  is 
brought  into  complicity. 

Now,  Dryden  goes  quite  counter 
to  this  national  procedure.  And 
we  Terily  have  often  wondered 
how  those  enthosisstic  Celts,  who 
will  have  it  that  most  Englisnmen 
of  genios  are  of  that  laosb  can  hare 
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overlt  X  tktHl  t he .stri k i n;:  | k'cu  1  iurities 
of  Drydeu.  luaddiiu'ii  to  the  Lost 
of  Fraiiflh  aiudogieB  snggMtod,  tli^ 
mi^hft  Jlleiul  that  even  liis  family 
had  come  direct  from  dmiberlana, 
the  latest  independent  C't  ltic  dis- 
trict outiude  \\aieji.  -Nav,  they 
anglil  adda  that  even  Drydn^ 
Teiy  fioet  wm  OMo:  bk  thrift- 
lenn^  in  money  matters,  and  his 
lapse  to  Komauisni,  are,  for  in- 
stance, two  ioiirmities  which  they 
voold  own  to  b»  qnito  un-English. 
Did  Diydoi  not,  noreov«r — despite 
apftsslng  eulogy — undervalue  Shak- 
speare,  though  for  trinmiinrj,  a.s  he 
did  himself ;  while  he  is  ra^)turous 
in  admiration  of  the  Scottish  Ben 
JooMO,  wboM  BMiiii  noommenda- 
tion  was  a  soft  ol  ffnanaiag  and 
regularity  1 

It  migiit  be  even  urged,  that  in 
this  trimming  against  his  pre- 
leraioes,  Dryden  was  again  not  tho 
honest,  blunt  Englishman.  Cor- 
neille  would,  in  this  particular, 
seem  to  have  clianjied  countries 
with  him.  But  the  French  poet, 
it  Bhoold  be  noted^  was  indepen^ 
dent ;  he  liad  pensiont  to  rapport 
him,  and  a  piiblic  to  appreciate. 
Tlie  British  poet  had  neither,  in 
any  adeauate  or  fissured  measure, 
andDiyden  mm  Aongh  anKngliwh- 
man  to  refuse  starving  forathoofj; 
Not  that  an  Enp^lishraan  is  less 
true  to  his  professions  than  a 
Frenchman ;  the  fact,  in  our  opinion, 
is  quite  to  toe  ie?8me ;  hot  that  in 
bun  the  pfoteions  aieaaboidinate 
to  practices,  and  therefore  shift 
uncanadoualy  with  theae  detemi- 


native  bases.  Take  the  theories  of 
Englishnieu  at  auv  moment,  even 
the  preeent^  and  toe  nation  woidd 
be  ranked  with  the  most  backward 
of  Europe ;  while  it  will  be  foniid 
anionit!:  the  most  priigre>>ivt%  when 
you  look  to  practice.  Thus,  the  cir- 
ao  all-powwfu  in  thn 
eoontrjrof  Dryden.  gaifeintliiapaiBt 
the  appearance  ot  a  difference  be- 
tween the  poets  :  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Ireuchmau  would  haTO 
yielded  to  «hffi  foite  plkUj. 

In  fine,  the  aiinOaat]r  between 
these  two  great  geninees  descended 
into  even  their  abnormal  defects. 
It  is  known  that  Corueille  had  not 
a  tincture  of  the  French  esprU, 
In  company,  he  was  not  nien^ 
dull,  but  almost  simple.  His  coun- 
trymen made  mo(s  upon  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  on  Goldsmith, 
*  who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked 
like  poor  PolL'  Diyden'e  power 
of  conversation  was  no  less  anomi^ 
lous,  at  IciLst  with  relation  to  his 
genius,  if  not  liis  country.  He 
passed  for  a  *wit*  but  in  the 
ta?ema  of  London.  Ho  makaa 
himself  the  following  nrnifMrinm 
on  the  subject :  '  My  conversation 
is  slow  and  dull  ;  my  humour 
saturnine  and  reserved.'  It  is  pas- 
aiUe  thia  leatnre,  where  dmot 
was  not  xaie,  went  for  much  in  the 
disparagement  of  Dryden's  real 
merits,  as  the  contrary  distinction 
wafted  J  ohnsou  into  a  genius ;  while 
in  France,  where  the  fiMol^  is  n 
birthright  and  a  fashion,  the  want 
of  it  would  lend  a  foU  to  the : 
of  Comeille. 
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THE  OPJV^i  REVKXT'E  OF  INDIA  CONSIDERED  IS 
COJUNEnOIH  WITH  m  LAING'S  LAST  BUDQEX. 


AMONQBT  the  nudn  items  of 
Indian  nrauie^  it  is  iisaal  to 

calculate  upon  a  net  amount  of 
four  millions  sterling  under  the 
head  of  opium*  but  the  exact 
eoince  from  wnick  this  large 
amoimt  is  derived  is  probably  not 
unci  erst  cod,  and  as  there  are  pecu- 
liar objections,  both  to  the  mode 
and  nature  of  tliu  Government 
traffic  in  the  drug,  we  propose  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
opitmi  monopoly  in  Beng^  with  a 
view  to  its  modificatioD,  if  not 
extinction. 

We  do  not  mean  by  ihia  that  the 
wbxAe  of  the  roveime  from  opimn 
should  be  relinquished,  or  even 
materially  reducefl.  On  moral,  if 
not  on  financial  grounds,  some  re- 
striction, in  the  shape  of  heavy 
export  dutv,  most  be  placed  upon 
a  traffic  that  is  contral  aiid  and 
miscliievous  in  itself,  and  has  been 
unduly  fostered  by  political  en- 
couragement :  but  the  mQuopoly  is 
ft  needless,  etmiMy*  ttnd  most  ob- 
jectionable machinery,  superadded 
to  that  which  is  otherwise  evil. 

In  a  political  sense,  the  aViolition 
of  the  monopoly  seems  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  oe  expedient  and 
opportnne,becaa8e  the  income  from 
this  unseemly  traffic  is  derived 
from  a  source  which  would  never 
have  been  allowed  any  place  in 
an  Imperial  budget.  It  is  clearly 
the  illegitimate  ofispring  of  a  go- 
Temment  purely  commercial.  And 
financially  it  is  practicable,  because 
the  regular  revenue  of  India  has 
within  the  last  few  years  proved 
to  be 'SO  elastic  and  ezpaosiTe  tha^ 
imdsr  otdinwy  drcomstanoes,  and 


without  any  additional  taxation, 
the  estimated  revenue  from  the 
monopoly  might  be,  and  in  all 
probaoility  would  be,  supplemented 
nom,  other  sourct\s  within  three 
or  four  years,  even  if  the  whole 
profit  from  tiie  drug  wero  at  onoe 
abandoned. 

And  in  order  to  make  this  and 
other  points  clear,  some  prelimi- 
nary observutionii  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Indian  finance 
seem  to  he  necessary. 

The  revenue  of  India,  whether 
derived  from  land-tax,  excise,  or 
indirect  taxation,  rests  upon  the 
common  hew  of  the  land,  as  regu- 
lated by  immemoi  ial  usage ;  and 
the  people  of  India  are  perhaps 
even  more  tenacii)us  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  their  ancient  customs  in 
relation  to  government  imposts, 
than  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
because  this  is  their  only  safeLruard 
against  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
taxation.  Aiiv  violent  infringement, 
therefofCy  of  established  or  tradi- 
tional nttge  on  these  points,  has 
always  proved  to  be  both  offensiTe 
and  dangerous. 

We  shall  have  ocausion  hereafter 
to  show  that  not  one  rupee  of  the 
income  derired  from  the  opinm 
monopoly  comes  £:om  any  source 
which  in  India,  or  indeed  in  any 
country,  can  by  any  construction 
be  considered  as  legitimate.  It  is 
not  entitled  to  be  classed,  even  as 
a  fiction,  under  any  term  of  tajan- 
tion  in  its  ordinary  sense.  It  is 
neither  excise,  duty,  custom,  nor 
land  nor  other  tax.  it  is  simply 
the  arbitrary  confiscsUmi  of  a  cer- 
tain crop  at  a  nominal  price;  grown 
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by  the  ryot  at  his  own  rij^k,  but 
under  moral  compulsion,  on  laud 
for  which  h»  hm  already  piid  thft 
fidl  govMnment  rate,  wnk  higp 

irregiil:ir  cesses  besides. 

Ml.  L;iintr.  the  Indian  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  his  budget  of  the 
ijth  of  April  last,  has  goniMi  0i 
hm  way  to  prove  thai  tbaineoMe 
from  opium  i.s  not  precarious,  and 
that  it  stands  upon  the  banic  foun- 
dation the  revenue  from  excise 
in  England.  We  ahall  ffiaaiinft 
theyarae  of  fala  aiguiiMiiilMMfter  * 
hoi  in  the  first  place  we  would 
wish  to  consider  how  far  Mr. 
Laing  haa  entitled  himself  to  speak 
with  any  authority  on  the  sources 
cf  Indian  rsveiiM^  which  is  a  quea- 
»  lion  iltggather  separate  firom  the 
mere  financial  result ;  and  iri  par- 
ticuhir,  whether  he  has  placed  the 
subject  of  the  opium  monopoly 
fiulf  and  fldly  bclon  the  Eoi^ 
public. 

The  whole  question  of  Lidian 
finance  is  so  little  understocxl  in 
England,  that  censure  is  often 
ft«dy  beatewed,  and  praiae  as 
libenUy  accorded,  where  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  haa  ban 
deserved. 

A  crisis  of  imiversal  danger  and 
&offder,  both  political  ana  finan- 
cial, was  chosen  to  appoint  a 
Financial  Minister  from  Lngland. 
India  wjia  just  then  emerging  from 
the  most  terrible  calamity  which 
ever  befel  a  government  It  bad 
been  a  mere  Question  of  life  and 
death,  and  all  considerations  of 
expenditure  had  temporarily  been 
superseded  by  the  common  instincts 
of  self-preservation.  In  fisict.  the 
necessity  of  tnnaporting  a  large 
European  army  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  by  any  means  and  at  what- 
ever cost,  was  so  urgent,  that 
hesitation  on  whatever  grounds 
waa  not  adndnble.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  a  financial  crisis  had 
followed  fast  upon  the  politicjd 
convulsion;  and  eijually  as  a 
matter  of  course,  there  was  a  large 
defiait  in  a  fizad  inoomeu  odunsted 
Vy  ezpcnditafa  iltogatber  aomp- 
tional. 

When  the  revenue  for  the  year 
1857  was  estimated,  no  human 


being  coidd  have  foreseen  on  the 
calm  surface  of  public  ailairs,  that 
in  the  moBtb  of  Ifaj  of  that  aaaaa 
year  a  fierce  mutiny  and  vaballion 

should  suddenly  spring  up  and 
ra})idly  run  it,s  course,  that  wr^nld 
require  for  emergent  expeuseii  an  m- 
MM  of  more'  than  doobla  tim 
amount  that  had  been  provided ;  and 
it  is  unjust,  therefore,  to  attribut*^  to 
the  old  financial  servants  of  India  a 
deticit  for  which  they  were  not  in 
any  degree  aoooantaue.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Ameaaa»  botb  political 
and  financial,  is  an  cxa?i;rerated 
case  in  point ;  and  in  f  Jigland, 
and  in  every  civilized  country  in 
Europe,  the  burthen  of  war  ezpMip 
diltan  la  either  thrown  upon  pQ»> 
iMtifiy,  or  has  to  be  met  by  tempo- 
rary expedients  beyond  the  ordinary 
revenue.  If  India  has  not  always 
been  able  to  defray  out  of  revenue 
tbe  costs  of  wuM,  not  inwiablf 
nndertakmln  dafenea  nf  her  owa 
interests,  or  ori^nating  with  her 
own  immediate  rulers,  it  pmves 
nothing  against  her  former  finan- 
cial adimniatnlion.  It 


that  her  debt  is  less  by  coi  ^  ^  ^ 
than  that  of  any  other  ciTlliaad 
coimtry  of  eciUMl  resources. 

On  the  otner  hand,  it  is  still 
more  nnfcaaonabla  to  wttgoA  that 
the  natored  equilihdnm  in  Indian 
finances  is  due  to  the  new  Financial 
Minister,  whether  Mr.  Wilson  or 
Mr.  Laing.  We  say  this  without 
meaning  to  detnct  an^lhiug  froai 
the  jnat  merita  of  cither  of  tliese 
able  men,  and  it  may  be.  excellent 
finan9iers.  We  do  not  aoubt  that 
each  of  them  has  done  his  bes^ 
and  has  done  well ;  but  the  preaenfe 
flotmhing  condition  of  Indian 
finance  b  not  primarily  or  mainly 
due  to  any  individual,  and  neither 
Mr.  Wilson  nor  Mr.  Laing  can 
fairly  lay  claim  to  any  merit  aa 
baring  inltiatad  any  useful  or  pc»> 
manent  impwwwmcnl^  either  in  the 
productive  revenue  of  India,  or 
substiintively  in  its  expenditure. 

bir  Charles  Trevulyan  shadowed 
forth  the  main  jprinciple,  that  tba 
eqpllihrinm  in  finance  should  bo 
restored  by  reduction  of  exi>endi- 
ture,  coupled  with  an  iinjiroved 
system  of  revenue  collection,  rather 
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than  by  the  imposition  of  new  md 
unpopular  taxes ;  and  he  particu- 
larly objected  to  the  introduction 
of  new  cessesL  such  as  the  people 
of  India  in  tns  laotl  onist  tiiMB 
had  disliked  aad  misled.  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  was  removed  in 
conjiequence  of  his  irregular  pro- 
mulgation oi  these  opinions:  out 
fUsdoesBot  a]|«r  the  iu^^  tlii 
.nineipal  iiwsswws  pngeeted  hf 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  opposed  by  the 
old  Bengal  civilian,  have  proved 
to  be  unsuitable,  and  are  virtually 
ibcdislied  or  tnider  sntesoe  oi 
SKtinction. 

80  far,  then,  the  practical  views 
of  the  men  of  the  old  ref^inie 
pear  to  have  been  more  sound  than 
those  of  the  newFinandal  Minister; 
Md  we  SBvtius  witiMmt  meniug 
to  impute  or  unply  any  blame  to 
the  deceased  statesman,  but  we 
simply  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

Again,  does  the  credit  of  the 
wdoetion  in  egpsnditine,  which, 
smce  the  rcston^on  of  peace  ana 
quiet,  lias  been  successfully  carried 
out,  belong  to  the  Financial  Minis- 
ter) Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  pi  oiai- 
■sotly  lesoMisiidsd  tlie  Isr^re- 
dnctioii  of  nilitaij  sspenditanL 
both  as  a  financial  expedient  ana 
a  }»olitical  necessity  ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  Ike  tliiBlDi«  men  of  nU  India 
]yul  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  the  celebrated  minute  of  that 
able  statesman  did  but  reflect  in 
perspicuous  language  the  public 
oninion.  IVon  tlie  fat  oomsik 
Of  Hmfciny  in  the  BtOflsl  matfy  it 
lioeame  obvious  to  every  man  of 
common  foresight  that  the  native 
army  must  cease  to  exist  as  a 
nnlitaiy  body,  or  be  materially  va> 
dneod :  and  umX  k  eivil  noUeo— • 
»nch  less  ezpsnsife  and  dangerous 
machine,  though  more  usefid — 
Biust  take  its  place.  Time  was  re- 
ouired  to  effect  these  reductions. 
Moanae  thiee  hundred  thonsana 
Bien  with  arms  m  thdr  hands,  and 
without  any  regular  means  of  sub- 
sistence, could  not  be  turned  adrift; 
but.  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent 
wHk  vroimm  and  jnstloe,  the 
~     mxf  has  been  reduced; 
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weakened,  it  has  also  beoome  safe 
to  reduce  in  a  certain  j^portion 
the  European  army. 

All  this  has  been  doBO  })J  the 
GoTemment  of  India  tliioii|gh  the 
medium  of  nUitary  commissions, 
while  one  Financial  Minister  was 
lying  in  his  honoured  and  lameuted 
gravcL  and  the  other  was  traversing 
the  hoi^  seas  in  sonrch  of  beaML 
or  eomforting  the  merehsnts  of 
Manchester  hy  tlie  promise  of  re- 
moving an  obnoxious  import  duty 
which  his  predecessor  had  im- 
posed;  and  80  ftr  it  must  he  ad* 
mitted,  that  neither  ^Ir.  Wilsoa 
nor  Mr.  Lain^r  has  had  anything 
more  to  do  with  restoring  thd 
financial  eciuilibrium,  than  might 
consist  in  the  pleasant  proeess  of 
eaeting  np  figures  and  announcing 
nnexpectjed  results;  and  unfortu- 
nately in  every  instance  tlie  results 
have  contradicted  the  hguresgiyen. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Ins  va* 
Tenae  of  Inaia  has  actasUsr  in- 
creased during  the  last  three  years, 
and  surely  the  Financial  Minister 
may  claim  the  merit  of  this  im- 
provement? To  the  extent  that 
monejliss  beea  received  iolotha 
Treasury  from  sources  of  revenue 
originating  -v^nth  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  or  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit ;  subject,  however,  to  the 
serioQs  drawbaok  wbkih.  attaohes 
to  measnies  which  prora  to  be 
obnoxious  and  injurlicious,  and 
])ave  to  be  disoontiuued  in  conse- 
quence. 

On  tlieee  now  soiifMB  of  refmma 
we  have  to  ohoerra  that  the  one 

Minister,  Mr. Wilson,  projected  and 
im]>osed  taxes  which  the  other, 
Mr.  JLaing,  is  anxiously  taking  off: 
that  one  of  these  taxes  oieatid 
sac^  universal  discontent,  it  was 
found  advisable  not  only  to  aban- 
don it  in  the  middle  of  the  financial 
year,  but  also  to  pay  back  nearly 
half  a  million  of  aetoal  oelleelion ; 
that  another  was  never  passed  into 
law  •  that  a  third  has  been  extin- 
guished to  subserve  the  interests 
of  British  capitalists,  but  to  the 
ffrievous  loss,  inconvenience,  and 
dismay  of  the  commercial  body 
of  Bombay;  and  the  fourth  and 
last   is   now   in   the  agony 
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of  dissolution,  its  lower  members 
having  already  been  amputated. 
Not  one  of  the  new  taxes  lii  likely 
to  8iimT«  m  p«iod  of  ive  ymr^ 
duration^  «aM|it  the  stamp  tax, 
vhich  was  sujrgested  by  ^ir.  Ha- 
rington  and  Mr.  Sctuicc,  and  not 
by  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Laiug.  It 
must  bt  allowed,  then,  that  any 
increase  of  rarenue  from  ikttm  w- 
lucky  taxes,  scarcely  compensates 
for  the  ill-will  they  have  created, 
or  the  moral  effect  of  their  abau- 
donimnt 

If  fnrtilflr  proof  were  wanting  to 
demonstrate  that  an  ]']n;;li.sli  finan- 
cier is  not  the  best  authority  on 
questions  of  Indian  revenue,  it 
nrfghft  ba  dxawn  from  Mr.  Laing^s 
own  bodgatai  The  financial  results 
of  the  year  ending3oth  April,  1862, 
prove  him  to  have  been  wrong  in 
nis  estimate  of  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  £1,714,370;  and  this  iu- 
eieaaeivaa  not  caused  byaayim* 
foreseen  iMiLitioal  or  militaiy  emer- 
gency, but  was  required  to  meet 
demands  which  would  ]iroV»alily 
have  been  anticipated  b^  a  iiuaucicr 
familiar  with  tbe  xeqnirementa  of 
the  Administratioii.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  income  proved  to  be 
lar;^er  than  Mr.  Laing's  most  san- 
l^uiue  calculation :  although  in  the 
Uktorim  be  bad  fiulenintotbe  error 
of  supposing  a  serious  defalcation ; 
and  that  he  had  aetiuiUy  remitted 
one  item  of  the  revenue  wliich  had 
been  included  in  his  budget.  The 
€000688  of  inooma  waa  £1,616,402^ 
wbifib  htifffoly  neaifyooimed  the 
excess  of  expenditure,  or,  according 
to  Mr,  Laing,  by  some  inexpliciible 
process,  leaves  an  apparent  balance 
m  IkTonr  of  the  Tremry  of 
£700,000. 

But  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  Imd^'cts  of  tlie 
Financial  Minister  are  dishgured 
b^  other  eerioue  errors  and  omis- 
sions; wbiob  if  tbey  bafipen  to 
balance  each  other  as  an  actual 
result,  prove  incontestibly  that  the 
Financial  ^linister  has  not  made 
himself  master  of  the  true  position. 
One  small  item  of  £1*090,755  was 
twice  deducted  by  mistake,  and 
this  would  have  given  a  surplus  ; 
but  Mr.  Laing  by  a  happy  error 


stmck  off  £1,000.000  from  the 
home  charges  witnout  authority. 
Then,  again,  a  clear  ahd  undis- 
potoa  toaa  bjflBdhange,amoaBliiig 
m  the  aggregato  for  the  two  yeais 
to  something  more  than  £900,000^ 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
whether  designedly  or  bv  accident; 
and  OB  tba  olber  baao,  %  repay- 
mart  from  tba  Imperial  exchequer 
of  money  advanced  from  the  In- 
dian Treasury  is  entered  as  real 
revenue,  and  permaueui  laxatioa 
ia  lednoad  on  tba  8tnngtb  of  tUa 
apecial  reeaiiit 

All  these  points  are  patent  to 
the  pubiic,andwe  only  notice  them 
to  prove  that  a  Financial  Minister 
freeb  fmm  Ikigland,  however  abia 
and  cautioii8»  oaght  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  prophet  on  subjects 
which  are  complicated  with  ques- 
tions seriously  atfecting  the  poli- 
tical and  social  interests  of  I3ie 
people  of  India;  and  this  observa- 
tion applies  directljr  to  Mr.  Laing's 
advocacy  of  the  opium  monoiX)ly. 

We  may  iiremise  that  the  opium 
revenue  is  derived^  from  two  diffe- 
MDt  aonroes  io  diflfetent  parta  of 
India.  All  tbe  opium  grown  in 
Bengal  is  monopolized  by  Govern- 
ment, and  sold  by  public  auction. 
All  the  opium  grown  in  forei^ 
Btatoa  in  CentrallBdia.  mtA  dmi^ 
nated  *  Malwab/  is  made  liable  to 
a  heavy  transit  duty.  Mr.  Laing 
estimates  the  net  revenue  from 
opium  at  £4,000,000  sterling  per 
amnan;  and  of  tbia  amoant,  in 
loond  numbers,  probably  two  ndl- 
Hons  and  a  Iiali  ia  raaliaflct  fion 
the  mononoly. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  direol 
oar  attention  to  tba  imnoa  idnoii 
ia  dariyed  firom  tba  profito  of  titfs 
■onopoly-. 

Mr.  Laing  affects  to  consider,  and 
certainly  leads  the  public  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  opium  revenue  ia  a 
tax  analogona  to  that  wldeb  ia 
levied  upon  spirituous  liquors  in 
England ;  and  ne  contends  that '  as 
an  English  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
che<^uer  goes  on  with  equanimity 
relymg  on  n  taacatlon  of  four  or 
five  bttn^Eied  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  spirits  and  tobacco  for 
£130,000,000  of  his  revenue,'  'I  can 
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see  nothing  in  any  general  con- 
sideiation  to  opium  to  prevent 
«8  fipCNB  doin^  the  Mine.' 

Bat  Mr.  Laing  must  be  x>erfectly 
ai;\Tire  that  the  English  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  not  by  any 
possibility  receive  into  his  treasury 
one  f arthinj^  of  lemrne  collected 
CO  the  princopld  by  whkli  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  monopoly  are  enforced, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
analogj^  between  the  two  cases. 
Mr.  Lamg  wishes  to  prove  that  the 
epinm  revenve  it  not  precarious; 
and  we  will  first  consider  the  value 
of  an  argument  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  advanced  in  the  face  of 
the  significant  fac^  that  the  results 
cf  bout  of  his  bndgots  httve  been^ 
in  either  case,  immediately  endw- 
gered  by  unexpected  chanpres  in 
the  1  trice  of  opittm  or  in  the  weight 
at  tile  crop. 

Mil;  Lttng  roMlilMi  UluX  tin 
•Mluif  •gWMtojiwMi  Juitbeeogpt 

up  in  certain  quarters — such  as 
ladies'  and  temperance  societies — 
by  people  'who  denounce  opium 
m  a  delibflrato  poiaoiiinff  of  tiie 
Chinese  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,* 
while  others,  he  says,  'contend  that 
it  ha/i  produced  a  most  beneficial 
effect  by  substituting  a  compara- 
anAy  tnmquil.  Btinniliu  for  the 
wilder  excitement  of  itttoodcating 
drinks/  Mr.  Laing's  (»wn  opinion 
is  that  *opimn  is  neither  very  much 
better  nor  very  much  worse  than 
gin;  th«t  every  nation  feels  the 
want  of  some  nervons  stimulant, 
and  that  as  tlie  Englishman,  the 
Dane,  the  (  Jcrman,  and  the  Russian 
resort  to  alcohul ;  so  does  the  China- 
man resort  to  o^ium,  because  his 
gtmt  want  lying  in  thieimaginative 
faculties, '  he  resorts  to  that  which 
stimulates  the  imagination  and 
makes  his  sluggish  brain  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams.*  He  adds,  that 
it  iB  oertaiii  'nnder  all  cueoBH 
stances  and  in  all  climates,  as  the 
Englishman  is  a  drinker  of  spirits, 
so  is  the  Chinaman  a  snioker  oi 
obium;'  and  he  draws,  therefore, 
toe  ^^a^liwg  infiBmioe  an  a  fitym- 
cier,  that  'we  have  at  the  bottom 
of  our  opium  revenue  one  of  those 
great  natural  instincts  of  a  large 
population  upon  which  English 
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Cliancellors  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
fidently rely  for  half  their  revenue.' 

The  whole  o€  this  ingenioiu  ar- 
yiment  is  financially  nnsound  and 
imperfect,  and,  moreover,  is  histo- 
rically untrue.  China  had  existed 
as  a  prosperous  and  industrious 
nation  for  five  thousand  years,  the 
most  populous,  best  contented,and 
self-contained  nation  that  has  ever 
iionrished  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
without  her  people  discovering  any 
propensity  or  '  innate  want*  to  in- 
dulge in  the  seductive  and  per* 
nicious  habit  of  smoking  opium; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  the  drujg 
was  received  by  them  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ardent  spirits.  Mr.  Laing 
has  oerteinly  |io  authority  for  any 
such  aseaction,  and  he  contradicts 
himself,  immediately  afterwards,  to 
introduce anotlier statement  equally 
untrue,  that  the  Chinaman  under 
aUeireimiataDoeahadiBiokedopium 
as  the  northern  nati(  ns  hadOTmk 
strong  drinks.  The  Chinaman,  as 
a  national  habit,  neither  smoked 
nor  drank  until  tiie  vice  was  intro- 
dnoed  and  f  oioed  upon  him  1^  the 
strong  arm  of  a  civiUied  and 
Christian  nation. 

'The  root  of  calamity,'  as  the 
Chinese  statesmen  expressively 
tem  tile  poppy,  had  certainly  bMii 
known  to  tne  Chinese^  and  its 
deleterious  and  fascinating  quali- 
ties had  been  discovered ;  but  the 
grow  th  of  the  plant  had  been  for- 
oidden  under  stringent  andeffiBCinal 
Laws,  and  the  use  of  opium  had 
been  altogether  discountenanced 
and  restniined  both  by  iionular 
sentiment  and  legal  penalties, 
which  had  entirely  checked  the 
destraetlTe  habit,  until  our  mer- 
chants began  tneir  contraband 
trade  under  a  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  and  lawless  force 
on  the  coast  of  China. 

Mr.  liBing  thinks  it  right  and 
fitting  that  a  great  and  civilized 
Government,  professing  a  better 
religion,  and  putting  itself  forward, 
sometimes  ofiensiveiy,  to  denounce 
maal  wrong  in  all  ciber  countries, 
shonld  pMoer  to  the  worst  and 
most  pernicious  propensities  of  the 
lower  orders  of  a  foreign  nation ; 
and  force  upon  them,  in  the  largest 
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(luautities  possible,  the  means  of 
indalgiug  in  a  destruclhr e  Tioe,  in 
onto  tMit  he  na^  iMwre  into  Ids 
treasnry  the  irrqpikr  ftoto  of 

thiH  f(»ul  traffic. 
^  We  decline  to  discuss  the  cjuee- 
tion  at  large  in  its  moral  bearingSy 
bdOMMt  we  do  nol  tkoom  to  ghre 
Mr.  Llinf  the  advantage  of  select- 
ing his  o^^Ti  ffroond  of  combat ;  but 
we  may  briefly  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  avowed  cuuuexiou  ol  Go- 
▼•nimeiil  with  »  trade  whieh  it 
held  to  be  infamous,  not  oolj  hj 
the  Cliinese,  but  by  the  more  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedau  comniuuiiy,  does 
tJSatd  in  itself  a  ateong  gromMi  lor 
nlinquishing  the  monopoly. 

A  well-known  journal  of  Bom- 
bay, which  on  financial  grounds 
advocates  the  continuance  of  the 
Ind^adfliili  ^tibafcifefeexniBl  in* 
^phy  made  in  this  city  of  Bombay, 
it  would  be  found  that  so  strong 
an  influence  is  Christian  sentiment 
exercising  upon  native  opinion, 
thfltthe  trade  in  opium  is  sjrste- 
SMtieallf  and  on  oonacientioni 
fliounds  avoided  by  a  greater  or 
less  nunihtT  of  native  gentlemen. 
We  have  ourselves  known  an  edu- 
cated nstiye  youth  refuse  to  take 
up  even  the  positkiiiel  bodk-keeper 
in  a  firm  whose  transactions  were 
chiefly  confined  to  opium.  And 
that  the  so-called  Christian  goveni- 
ment  of  this  country  in  these  cir- 
omMtances  should  occupy  the 
place  of  the  foremost  opium  ai^ 
chant—  indeed,  of  the  great  mono- 
polizer of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
trade,  is,  we  thinly  what  it  is  de- 
diiea  to  be,  a  puhnc  ecandaL* 

Ob  a  broad  and  general  view  of 
Jids  part  of  the  subject,  and  with 
Ml  intimate  knowledge  of  native 
Ofdnion,  we  believe  that  the  actual 
amoont  of  revenue,  or  any  amonnt» 
leoeived  from  the  opinm  monopoly, 
would  not  in  the  long  run  compen- 
sate a  govennnent  so  peculiarly 
situated  as  that  of  Britisli  Indian 
far  the  loaa  of  ehaneter^  power,  ana 
inflnenee  idddi  nnavoidabl^  wnn 
Ibom  its  eonnonoB 'vitk  a  diflPHN^ 
table  trade. 

However,  not  to  dwell  upon  this 
part  of  the  question— and  in  this 


utilitarian  age  we  are  aware  that 
moral  views,  however  sound,  have 
little  weight  in  a  financial  badget — 

we  would  wish  to  point  out  that  in 
narrowing  his  artrument  to  the 
mere  doubt  whetlier  the  opium  re- 
venue is  precarious,  aiid  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that'  it  rests  <m 
the  firm  foundation  of  a  national 
want  whirh  we  are  bound  to  sup- 
ply, Mr.  Laing  has  purposely  ajn- 
cealcd  or  has  iguorautly  overlooked 
OM  element  of  inaerah^  iridah» 
we  firmly  believe,  'Vlll  m  a  few 
years  be  found  supersede  all  the 
probabilities  and  chances  upon 
which  he  is  pleased  to  rely. 

We  maar  be  diroosed  to  eenc«b 
that  the  habit  of  smokioip  ofanm 
has  fastened  upon  the  Chinese  with 
so  much  strength  that  it  may  con- 
tiuue  and  increase.  We  think  this 
ma^  be  aa  probable  aa  timit  Hm 
yiaous  habit  of  drinking  spirituous 
liquor  has  increased  in  Kugland 
under  our  i'^xcise  laws-  and  pre- 
euiiuently  in  ludia  unaer  British 
nle^  Wewiilafl8ume,what  webe- 
iMve  in  sorrow,  that  the  daetra*> 
tive  vice,  aitled  l)y  our  arms  and 
supplied  by  our  policy,  has  become 
too  strong  for  the  Government  of 
China,  and  that  opium  will  con- 
tinue to  be  — nggied  along  the 
whole  coast  as  heretofore,  and  in 
greater  quantities  under  the  new 
system  by  which  Mr.  Laing  calcu- 
lates that  the  drug  may  be  suuplied 
at  a  eheaper  mte;  we  will  aim 
suppose  that  the  oontiaband  growth 
of  the  poppy  in  China,  winch  has 
commenced  under  the  anaiTliy  of 
civil  war,  may  not  cxteud  and  alto- 

gethar  napeiiede  our  iwmmorm> 
W  it  dfMa  not  thentee  f olio  v»  m 
a  question  of  profit — and  the  re- 
venue depends  upon  this  profit — 
that  the  iiengal  ryot  will  long  con- 
timm  mama&Bt  vodm  the  qpstam 
of  wholewile  robbmy  pmetiaed  hr 
our  Government  upon  him ;  and 
we  would  ask  Mr.  I^oing,  not  as  a 
moralist,  but  as  a  financier  and  a 
Mtaman.  haw  he  oan  raeoneile  it 
to  k"»«»l»,  with  the  case  of  the  in- 
digo planters  and  the  Sonthals  be- 
fore Jiim ;  and  ■svith  the  further 
significant  fact,  that  since  the  mu- 
tiny one-third  of  the  cultdvatiim  of 
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the  poppy  Imui  been  tiuwn  down 
by  the  lyot.s,  ootwifthBlaiidiBg  all 

the  etforts  of  the  opinin  a?ents ;  to 
jMLss  over  in  silence  the  main  point, 
that  what  is  called  opium  revenue 
in  BeB^  is  derived  wm  ik  •owce 
wh'>11y  ille^ral  and  uncon8feita.ti(maL 
an' I  therefore  is  li.-dtlc  to  suoOiMfai 
resistance  at  any  moment. 

We  believe  tliatMr.  Laing  b  liiian- 
eial  efeateiMiilB  if%  frm  pvobabljr 
unavoidable  eiauMyiiiitriiiiirorthj; 
but  still,  when  a  notorious  fact  was 
before  him  -a  fact  which  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  for  him  to  have 
ofwiDoM:  Mid  when  that  laet 
doee  iMtarially  and  iriliUy  affiDct 
his  own  ground  of  ar^^nment,  it 
surely  was  hi.s  duty,  in  all  fairness, 
tu  dispose  oi  it,  whether  he>  chose 
to  dei^  or  adwit  lAe  vHoDflie  Aet 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Laing^in  liis 
financial  statement  of  the  17th 
April,  deliberately  endeavours  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
mantL  revenue  of  Bengal  rests  upon 
ine  same  foundation  as  the  excise 
duties  of  England,  or  as  the  Uqttor 
eontracts  in  India  ;  whereas  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  profits 
derived  by  the  Government  were 
altogether  different  in  their  natore; 
and  that  neither  in  England  nor  on 
the  Continent,  nor  in  India  nor 
elsewhere  in  any  known  country — 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  Chiistian, 
MahoinedMi,  or  Pagan—does  there 
exiBt,  or  has  ever  ffristtd,  any  ana- 
lu^'ous  instance  of  a  revenue  raised 
from  the  hard-working  classes,  on 
a  principle  so  absolutely  tyrannical 

Hhe  XiKcise  laws,  so  far  a^j  they 
go,  are  prf>hibitive  ;  Init  whether  so 
regardeti  or  not,  the  trade  in  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  carried  on  by 
nirale  ladividMls,  not  fay  tte 
Qnmaommt.    Under  the  geniBS 

and  theory  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, the  uiterference  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  LiGghdature  with 
iBdifital  Mitoi  is  not  all^wnbte. 
Ceitaui  pvmuts  are  known  to  be 
infamous  and  injurious ;  but  unless 
they  violate  any  statute  or  common 
law^  or  atfect  the  pnblic  weal,  in- 
tenmnee  is  held  to  bean  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberty  of  the 


gambling  booses^  gm  palaces,  and 

brothels;  enormous  profits,  of 
course,  are  received  from  these  dena 
of  iniquity,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  held  to  be  a  public  re- 
proach and  a  social  efvu,  but  the 
mfiuny  does  not  attach  to  the  Qo- 
vemmeiit.  If,  however,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view 
to  improve  his  financial  budget, 
were  to  moBOfMliae  the  trade  in 
gin,  to  confiscate  the  liqiQor  over 
all  JEngland,  and  take  possession  of 
it  at  a  nominal  price,  and  then  to 
sell  it  in  the  market  at  itb  full  value; 
or  to  reeeive  the  wages  of  prostitu- 
tion as  the  fair  Government  profit 
of  ministering  to  the  '  innate  wants' 
of  some  foreign  nation  ;  or  to  share 
the  profits  of  the  gambling  table 
and  oall  the  iiroeeeds  nrfnune^  Mr, 
Laing  nnght  be  entitled  to  qnote 
the  precedent  as  a  case  in  point ; 
but  we  doubt  v.  hether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheouer,  with  all 
his  doonence,  wnoM  be  able  to 
istbfy  tne  lords  and  gmtlemoi  el 
an  Englisli  parliament  that  any 
budget  resting  on  sncli  conditions 
was  framed  on  sound  principles. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  show  that  tlie  Opium  Revenue, 
as  it  is  called,  is  merely  the  unfair 
profit  of  extortionate  })nrchase ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  we  would  wish  to 
consider  what,  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional sense,  has  always  been 
held  to  be&ir  taxation  in  India; 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  determine  whether  the 
opium  revenue  is  levied  on  any 
hwitlnisttirmiripiT 

IDb  ancient  times  the  Hindoo 
rajahs  and  Mahomed.in  princes  re- 
ceived from  the  land  a  tax  or  rent, 
which  was  estimated  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  the^ahie  of  the  prodooe 
according  to  its  market  price,  or 
paid  in  kind.  There  were  besides 
other  small  cesses,  not  .-ictiially 
paid  into  the  Government  treasury, 
imt  received,  witil  th«  aanetioB  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  regulated  by 
usage,  by  the  village  and  Govern- 
ment otlicials.  The  Moghul  em- 
peror, Akbai',  abolished  all  other 
eesses  on  the  ind,«nd  raised 
tcix  or  rent  to  an  estimated  propor- 
tion of  ottMhiid;  wdthiiwiBthB 
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highest  rate  ever  taken  by  any  Oo- 
venmn  jit,  and  was  considered  to  bo 
buidcusuiue.  It  forms  tlic  bask, 
too,  of  onr  own  land-tax  in  India. 

There  were  some  othor  municipal 
taxes  in  the  shape  of  town  duties, 
vari<»UHly  designated  in  different 
]>arUj  of  the  comitry;  and  transit- 
autiea  were  taken  uu  merchandize 
pMBingthzMiglillio  country.  These 
taxes  fell  upon  tradespeople  and 
merchants,  and  did  not  anect  the 
agricultural  cla-sscs,  and  tlierefore 
do  not  ai>ply  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. And  as  regards  tianiitdiitiat, 
the  Anglo-Indian  (jovemment  has 
not  only  ostentatiously  cibolislied 
them  as  inccmsistent  with  sound 
principles,  and  incompatible  with 
the  just  rights  of  tiiido,  within  tho 
luHfei  ol  oar  own  fronn«r»  but  bas 
nr|[ed  upon  all  native  princes  and 
chieftains  to  rclinquiah  thsmiu  iifc- 
dependent  6tate& 

Let  US  tlMQ  coBiidlMr  liowiiHr  ib* 
thsoiy  of  Indian  tnntion,  as  it  lias 
come  dowii  to  us,  or  has  been 
ostensibly  pnictised  by  us,  justifies 
the  revenue  which  we  derive  from 
the  pnwihus  sad  ssk  of  opinmia 
Bengal. 

We  take  our  data  from  the  cau- 
tious and  reluctant  evidence  given 
by  opium  agents,  being  Qovernment 
om<Ui,  hkcm  the  Indigo  Com- 
mission:  and  from  the  correspou* 
deuce  of  these  gentlemen  with  the 
]xiard  of  Revenue,  during  the  panic 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  pro^xjrtion  of  poppy 
enltivation  by  the  ryota.  It  wiu 
be  understood  that  the  duty  and 
desire  of  tlie  witnesses,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  bias  of  their 
position,  was  to  repi'escnt  every- 
thing oonneetedwiyi  the  coUedion 
of  opium  revenue  from  afsfonrable 
point  of  view,  but  we  are  oontent 
U)  receive  it  as  it  is  giveiu 

From  this  evidence  it  woidd  ap- 
pear thst  the  ryot  is  required  to 
l^w  the  poppv  plant  at  liis  own 
risk,  upon  land  lor  which  he  has 
|jaitl  the  full  government  rent,  and 
HI  addition  to  this  various  cesses, 
vhieh  hs  is  compelled  to  pay  to 
government  imdnnlBg^  who  are  set 
over  him  as  spies  ana  overeeers; 
ftud  which  may 


fiftv  per  cent,  on  his  proper  lent; 
and  that  after  lu'  has  tilled  his 
laud,  watched  and  watered  and 
gathered  his  crop,  he  is  then 
drifin  hf  his  iMiinssrws  tsthn 
gt)vemment  godowns  or  stores  in 
Patna  or  Iknares,  in  some  in- 
stances about  one  hundred  miles 
distant  and  is  then  sad  thero 
obligea  to  dei>osit  the  frnits  of  his 
labour  at  a  price  which  is  ccrtiinly 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  its 
real  marketable  value—that  is  to 
say.  of  the  value  for  which  h* 
oolud  sell  his  opium  were  the 
Govecnment  interference  with- 
drawn. Now,  let  it  be  noted  that, 
it  is  (mt  t)f  the  profit  arising  from 
tliis  illegal  transaction — being  the 
diilNMUis  between  the  price  paid 
under  n  compulsory  sale  to  the 
Government,  and  the  price  received 
by  Government  on  the  open  sale 
by  auction  of  the  same  drug ;  with- 
out any  manipidalion  or  msiinfi»- 
ture  to  alter  its  value,  on  50,000 
chests  of  opium — wliich  constitutes 
the  opium  revenue,  and  whicli  Mr. 
Lifting  contends  is  to  be  jdaced  iu 
the  same  category  as  the  reranm 
deriTedfrom  eseise  in  England. 

The  system  pursued  is  simply  as 
follows.  Every  r>'ot  holding  land 
(and  his  occupancy  of  the  laud  is 
an  hereditary  right  sad  a  piessBfe 
necessity )  in  that  pert  of  the  oona- 
try  which  is  favourable  for  the 
culture  of  the  pojijjy  plant,  is  ex- 
jiected  to  take  t)ut  a  license  to 
cultivate  a  certain  quantity,  and  to 
noc^t  esrtsin  sd^iasss  mm  Qo- 
vemmeut,  under  sa  engagement  to 
grow  and  deliver  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  opium,  at  a  price  fixed  by 
Government.  These  advances  ap- 
pear to  ttfcnge  about  m  per  nasr 
(two  lbs.),  i.e.y  about  it.  per  Ibt 
The  whole  of  the  poppy  cultivation 
is  divided  into  sections  Ciilled 
khuttas.  There  are  probably  ten 
or  fifteen  lyols  fndnded  in  one 
khutta^  At  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion is  a  responsible  party  called 
a  khuttadar.  This  khuttadar  is  a 
middleman,  acting  between  tlie 
Qovemmeat  nnd  we  ryot,  and  in 
concert  wiUi  another  weli-laiown 
middleman,  called  the  zemindar. 
The  khuttadar  is  nominally  elected 
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fay  tlie  lyot;  but  it  creeps  out  in 

the  cautious  evidence  of  tne  opium 
agents  that,  for  tlie  most  i>art,  he 
is  nominated  by  the  government 
official,  and  he  is  always  subject  to 
his  approval  He  receivee  ifouk 
Govemment  the  nominal  eommift- 
sion  of  one  rupee  for  every  maund 
of  opium  delivered  into  the  stores  ; 
and  this,  by  a  mere  lictiou,  ib  sup- 
posed to  eompenflile  Mm  lor  toe 
labour  and  risk  of  looking  after  the 
whole  khutta ;  for  making?  good  all 
defalcations;  for  sn))plying  tenants 
to  undertake  the  liabilities  ol  ab- 
Boonding  abMnteea:  for  making 
good  anv  failure  of  crop  ariling 
out  of  alleged  neglect ;  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contraband  pales  of  the 
drug — that  is,  sale  to  any  party 
oiker  than  tM  GkmnuBent ;  and. 
m  Ibct,  for  seaoiii^  agunst  all 
chances  that  a  certain  Quantity  of 
the  poisonous  drug  shall  be  duly 
delivered  into  the  Govemment 
afeoie-iOQM  at  Bitna  or  Benares ; 
and  to  make  the  matter  doubly 
sure,  the  khuttadar  is  obliged  to 
lodge  the  security  of  some  banker, 
or  other  ca|>italist,  that  he  will 
make  good  his  contract 

As  regards  this  khuttadar,  it  is 
admitted,  by  all  the  opium  agents, 
that  he  could  not  undertake  such 
responsibilities  on  the  commission 
allowed,  and  that  he  has  to  gain 
Ida  lecompenaa  elaewhere :  and  it 
is  perfectfy  understood  that  this 
compensation  is  squeezed  out  of 
the  ryots  by  irregular  cesses  of  an 
nulimited  amount,  but  which  is 
BOi  allowed  aiiyplaoe  in  tlia  Qo> 
wnaMBtaoooonta.  Mr.  King  states, 
and  his  evidenoe  ia  fully  corrobo- 
rated by  all  the  other  agents,  tliat 
the  sum  allowed  '  is  maiiif  e^y  in- 
anffleienfc/  bst  notwithatanding 
that,  tha  office  ii  mneh  coveted— 
that  a  cess,  known  by  the  name  of 
khurcha,  has  long  been  prevalent. 
It  is  levied  from  the  ryots  by  the 
khnfetadar  at  tiia  final  adjustmoit 
of  their  yearly  accounts.  He  adds, 
*  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  this  a^^'ciicy,  this  cess  has 
assumed  dimeuiiious  that  allow  of 
those  large  dooeenxa  being  paid 
out  of  it  to  the  ''innlah"  (native 
f^m4rf  of      ifrinTH  a^piBti^  wiueh 


the  customs  of  the  conntryand  the 

habits  of  the  people  render  it  next 
to  impossible  to  prevent.'  Mr, 
Kinp,  liowever,  elsewhere  explains 
that  these  customary  presents  or 
fatibea  to  the  nndenings  of  Ua 
agin^  are  given  bgr  the  ryots  to 
prevent  them  from  making  false 
returns  and  false  reports,  which 
would  bring  down  upon  the  ryot 
nmionaproaeontioa. 

Mr.  Kin^  closes  his  evidence 
characteristically,  after  describing 
a  system  essentially  defective  and 
unsafe.  *  Whatever  objections  may 
be  urged  against  the  Qkhattadarae) 
system,  I  would  state  it  aa  mjr 
opinion,  formed  after  an  experience 
( tf  twenty-two  years'  service  in  this 
department,  tliat  no  other  system 
coud  be  dafiaad  ivldch  would 
woik  nearly  ao  wdl  as  tiie  khutta- 

war  system  bas  don^  and  still 
does.'  Mr.  King  should  nave  added, 
as  a  Govemment  schema 

Mr.  Farquharson.  another  agent, 
treats  this  part  of  tne  subject  noBa 
naively ;  for  after  dwelling  upon 
tlic  fees  extorted  by  all  parties 
coining  between  the  Govemment 
and  the  ryot,  he  adds — '  The  mon^ 

rt  in  these  fees  is  dednctod  bfr 
khuttadars  in  their  accounts 
with  the  individual  cultivators,  and 
distributed  by  them  amongst  the 
district  unilah.  'flte  ryot  hat  no- 
thing to  do  the  matter  Uf/rmd 
MbmUting  to  the  deduction  in  his 
account^y  which  he  generally  does 
most  patiently.'  We  quite  believe 
that  the  ryot  lias  nothing  for  it 
but  submission  :  bot  we  may  as- 
sure Mt.  Farquharson  that  such 
submission  to  heavy  exactions, 
however  patiently  endured,  is  tan- 
tamount m  most  cases  to  the  per- 
petoal  porerty,  misery,  and  con^ 
cealed  disaffection  of  the  ivbo&a 
body  of  lyotoy  and  is  amy  asriow 
evil. 

Mr.  Farquharson  views  the  ques- 
Hcii  diftirantly,  and  a^reeawitb  bin 
brother  agmt,  Mr.  Kmg^ '  that  the 

khuttawaree  system  of  mutual  aid 
and  security  works  perfectly  and 
most  benehcially  to  oil  patius  con- 
eeriMd  ThaiyotiaiarwyharawQd 
for  6tA/t  inenrred  throngb  bia 
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ha$  no  mMamiimg  ^"^hmce  to  am- 
f^LSf  it*  -nriw— «r  ^btlrwBi  ii$ 

There  ia  no  '  mutual  aid'  in  th« 
mmthwL  Gofwument  exacts  from 
the  ryot  his  last  farthing  if  his 
opium  fails,  and  all  he  posseRses, 
exicj  it  the  plough  which  is  required 
to  turn  up  the  poppy  grouud  the 

to  pay  more,  his  neighbour  ia  eoB* 

peiled  to  make  iroo  i  thebn]r\nrc; 
but  neither  j>arty  hxs  tlio  sliglitcst 
claim  upon  the  other  iu  the  seui^ 

Btlora  closing  vpsn  ikm  pdakof 

TiTiauthorizetl  cesses,  we  may  as  well 
explain,  in  Mr.  King's  wordii,  the 
circumstance  which  phkoes  tJtt  ryot 
fa  IIm  bMidhi  oC  tfaft  Mllvt 
Sniji  foot  flf  poppy 
kas  to  be  measured  to  prevent 
smuggled  sales,  and  he  says, '  These 
are  the  two  great  occasions  on 
wlueh  the  people  are  most  liable  to 
ba  hanMsad  1^  thft  waHpm  noiliih, 
from  the  goomashta  down  to  the 
nllahdar.  If  these  people  do  not 
get  the  customary  offerings,  they 
uien  frighten  the  cultivators  by 
tlUfa^  them  cMmt  that  their  culti- 
vation  is  short,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  sent  into  the  station  ;  or  that 
the  crop  has  been  estimated  at 
eight  or  ten  seers  per  beecah  when 
iliN^  alrictly  to  km  ben  p«l 
down  at  a  much  lower  rate.* 

We  have  not  space  in  the  present 
paper  to  enter  into  the  minor  evils 
ef  the  system ;  but  we  may  observe 
is  paSHing,  that  OTery  opium  agent, 
whilst  he  admits  the  tyots  are 
subiect  to  undue  exactions  by  the 
middlemen  and  underlings,  attri- 
butes their  bubmissiou  to  these  un- 
^  to  tiMir  gross  igno- 
of  liMirown  rights  UOHT  • 
regular  government.  Hut  these  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  be  judicially  blind 

to  ^  j^^^^jli^^^^^JJjj^^^ 

Ike  eyes  of  the  ryot  to  the  kSer 

evil,  would  also  enlighten  him  upon 
the  mf)re  material  point,  that  the 
Qoremment  is  unfairly  taking  from 
tk«  wkolesale,  tkst  wluA  the 
vnderling  is  picking  up  in  cmmbe  ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  this  system 
of  petly  J^ieB  end  tfnnte  is  Om 


unavoidable  cooesquBse  d  tk* 

■lonopoly  it«elf. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  only  constitutional 
lien  the  QhhsubmhI  kslde  upon 

the  land  is  the  rent  or  tax  pa3rable 

upon  I'lxch  beetrah,  as  fixed  at  its 
own  plt  HMire  ;  that  witli  respect  to 
laud  uudtr  poppy  cultivauuu,  the 


sometimes  enhanced  enormously, 
the  khuttadar  receives  his  ceis<,  and 
the  underlines  of  the  opium  a^euiiaL 
im  tb«r  hired  ea^acitv  as  spieeaM 
owiesn»enet  ns  oddiliQBto  att 
this  unknown  sums,  t<:>  prevent 
false  returns,  which  would  bring 
dow  n  upou  the  lyot  and  his  be- 
k>ngings  coniplete  non;  and 
we  have  not  touched  upon  tke  wmim 
evil,  which  is,  the  confiscation  of 
the  produce  of  the  field  iucUoWB- 
ment  purpoaes. 

Wo  cell  it  oonfisestwm,  boseoM^ 
■Hbewgh  tkste  is  a  nominal  piieo 

Said  for  the  opium  before  and  after 
elivery,  yet  it  is  abundantly 
proved  tiiat  this  money  never  does 
reaeh  the  hand  ci  the  ryot.  It  is 
paid  to  the  khuttadaiv  who  repajs 
it  to  the  zendndar  in  part,  after  de- 
ducting his  own  charges  and  those 
of  the  umlah;  and  the  zemindar 
returns  it  the  same  day  to  the  re- 
Tsmo  officer,  as  the  QovenuMOt 
rent  on  the  laud ;  having  in  the  fint 
place  satisfied  lus  own  claim,  at  a 
rate  which  is  admitted  to  be  in 
some  cases  three  hundred  per  cent, 
above  tke  leol  liwmd 

We  come  at  last  to  the  main 
point — the  price  which  is  paid  by 
Government  for  the  opium,  as  com- 
paured  with  the  real  mariiet&ble 
ip»faie  of  tke  drug;  ior«  » ; 
qtMetietttkewkao^ 
upon  thie>  attd  tke  mwiner  at 

ment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1850 
tiio  Bosid  ef  BovsBM  wos  obliged 

to  call  the  attention  ef  Government 

to  the  alarming  decrease  in  the 
cultivation  of  opium  throughout 
all  Bengal.  In  a  letter  from  the 
JKniortieerebuy  of  the  Boetd,  us- 
dsrdate  2ist  September,  1^99,  it  ii 
stated  tliat  in  the  Behar  agency 
alone '  it  Jmb  fiOleii  off  at  tke 
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of  31,000  beegahs  per  annum/ and 
that  altogetlier  in  this  district  the 
cultivation  had  diminislicd  from 

S 3,991  beegaha  to  341,502;  and 
e  quantity  prodoMd,  fkam  -Ml 
aiWMgecl  37,745  chests,  taken  over 
tan  jears  np  to  1856-57,  to  15,245 
ckeet!i.  It  IS  elsewhere  stated  that 
a  further  decrease  of  15,000  or 
ap,ooo  bfffgilw  tad  baiMMMwnwd 
ftrtiM««B«nk  ymst.  Tke  returns 
from  Benares  were  not  completed ; 
but  out  of  two  divisions  or  sub- 

mpjMdi;  sndibe  naSthtw^ 

aig  ■ymptom  was  extending  eveiy- 
wbere.  The  lioard  of  Revenue,  in 
uatural  panic,  had  called  for  special 
Imports  from  every  opimm  agent; 
mm  in  the  meantime  it  suggests 
^bat  the  price  of  opium  to  be  paid 
to  the  cultivator,  sliould  be  raised 
from  three  rupees  four  annas  per 
seer  (two  pounds),  to  three  rupees 
«^  aimas— ie.,  from  ift  M  to  7s., 
unf  t^oal to  3s.  6d,pmvmd, 

It  IS  instructive  to  consider  the 
subject  113  it  is  laid  before  us  by  the 
Bevenue  Board : — 

Jm  1850  it  became  apparent  thai  the 
trtw  fili  ftr  cpto  aioided  the  0«llhr»> 

tor  a  rermiTierritive  profit  far  in  excess  of 
(hat  yielded  by  any  other  product,  the 
tCaet  of  which  was  to  give  an  artificial 
iiriM  toiha  httdi  «|nB  wfaiflh  the  pqify 
Wgn)w-n  :  inasmoch  as  the  zemindars, 
tuinmg  advantage  of  the  liberality  of 
Govemmtnt  Uma/rd»  the  cuJUivnton,  in- 
creased the  rent  of  poppy  hwd  three  or 
foar  hundreil  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that 
paid  for  land  producing  ordinazy  crops ; 
■■1  thvs  the  IsnShdHn  hwsnw  Ihs 
'graii  gainers  by  lUi  oAa  price  (an  nd- 
vance  of  sixpence  per  pound),  and  not  the 
lyoti  who  produced  the*  crops.  To  pre- 
tkls^  ^hsi^fecsu  sttcc^dBMl  ts 
atinoe  the  price  paid  for  opiam  to  a  scale 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  value  of 
iand  and  labour ;  and  by  thus  diminish- 
isf  tiissnpSBHS  of  mnftirtare^  to  hfr* 
crrwaso  the  sUJsBly  of  the  opisi  lewnafc 

TbenEteiRM  thMeCon  idtoosd 

fwcm  tnree  rupees  ten  annas  to 
three  rupees  four  annas ;  .md  a  fur- 
fiher  reduction  to  three  rupees  was 
contemplated,  when  it  was  found 
^hA  the  last  straw  had  brc^en  ths 
•  camera  back;  and  that  under  the 
new  Jigi^  of  M^ohition  tiM  bmt  iif 


burthen  was  bsgiiniBg  to  viflM 

under  its  load. 

We  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  examine  whether  the  zemindar 
was  caeoangBd  to  add  ttoeo  or 
four  hundred  per  cent,  to  his  rent 
from  any  calculation  that  the  poppy 
cro])  w.'us  inordinately^  paid ;  or 
whether  he  was  not  aunply  taking 
mhemtage  of  Urn  €hmnimmt  eo»- 
ptdston,  exrrdBtd  ArMph  f  mM^ 
tude  of  iU-jxtid  or  unpaid  /ufu>- 
iionariat,  to  force  from  the  unfor- 
tunate ryot  the  whole  of  the  price 
of  tl»  opioB  ptid  hgr  Govmmanti 
wmd  Wfii  wnhiiiwi!  oy  underlings, 
OS  his  rent  on  the  land;  without 
leaving  the  cultivator  any  recom- 
pense whatever  for  his  labour  and 
risk.  This  was  the  retl  iMo  of 
ihd  case ;  but  the  Hefmio  Bowdy 
and  those  under  them,  as  well  as 
the  Minister  of  Finance^ oloiothflic 
eyes  to  the  truth. 

All  the  ophun  itfenta  dutifully 
and  defMHoUy  adopt  the  theory 
that  the  poppy  cultivation  had 
diminished  because  the  price  paid 
had  been  reduced.  Mr.  Hollinga^ 
suggests  as  a  remedy  that  the  price 
AtNdd  1»  nioad  fnm  €i.  6d.  to 
js.  6d.  and  even  Bs.  psr  aoar.  Mi:. 
King  thinks  that  3  rupee''  ten 
annas,  or  65.  9^/.,  mifi:ht  be  i^iveu. 
Mr.  Field  thinks  that  7«.  3d.  should 
iMilaad.  Mr.  Pogh  hopes  that  |c 
would  bo  mumA.  to  loeofer  the 
cultivation;  and  so  OA  thmghoot 
the  whole  as:ency. 

It  is  melancholy  and  remarkable 
liMt  BOfc  one  of  the  gentKemeo,  «ai> 
ployod  in  this  somewhat  degrading 
service,  sliould  have  treated  the 

auestion  cis  it  regally  stood  between 
iie  Gk>vemment  and  the  ryot ;  or 
▼entoied  to  towh  vpoo  the  oetaal 
ftot  that  thoprieopaid  byOovsMk 
ment,  whether  taken  at  6.*?.  per  seer, 
the  minimum, or  8j?., the  maximum, 
bore  no  proportion  whatever  to  the 
intrinsic  vahie  of  tibe  aitide  bought 
and  sold ;  that  heretofore  the  drue 
had  been  cultivated  and  delivered 
into  store  under  compulsion  :  but 
that  since  the  rebellion,  and  with 
the  example  of  the  indigo  ryots 
bciBio  tlMU  tad  aMig  Amb,  tho 
ryot  was  disposed  to  asaait  hk 
jif^  MdflrcQrtiDg  law^tooiUi- 
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vato  his  ftehli  at  his  own  plMMft 

and  for  iiid  own  benefit. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the 
BtflNlMPy  of  llw  BfliTiamis  Bond 
^IM  magnaniaovBly  reconoMBdF 

ing  that  the  price  should  be  raised 
to  3.«.  (ul.  per  ]Miund,  and  iiiidtr 
ueces^ty  to  the  samu  ojpium 
ivM  Milmg,  undMr  Hm  waAxmSBf  of 
the  Board,  by  open  aaofeioii  in  the 
Calcutta  market,  by  thousands  of 
chestH,  in  one  day,  at  the  rate  of 
2400  rupees  per  chest  of  140  pounds; 
tiyit  is  to  My,  a*  tho  nto  of  17 
rapoat  per  pound,  or  34«.,  leaving 
a  clear  profit  to  Government  of  30*. 
per  pound;  orallo\^ing  for  costs  of 
trausDort,  2^,  that  is  to  say,  about 
one  thonaand  par  ami;  Md  ifc  it 
thia  ptoftt— wniofay  liowever,  does 
not  represent  the  actual  loss  to  the 
ryot,  because  tlie  system  subjects 
hiiu,  as  has  been  snowu,  to  many 
other  exactions  and  Tezatioua  de- 
mands upon  hiBtime  and  pockei — 
which  Mr.  Laing  assures  us  forms 
a  fair  and  certain  item  in  lua 
Indian  budget. 

Now  here  is  the  simple  &ict,  dis- 
goiae  it  aa  we  may.  The  opium 
market  in  Calcutta  is  a  sort  of 
gamblin;?  hell — we  use  the  word  in 
its  technical  sense  only  ;  the  j)ricc 
rises  and  falls  under  unhealthy 
paaics,  unfounded  rumonra,  and 
fraudulent  intrigue.  Large  for* 
tunes  may  be  made  or  lost  in  a 
morning ;  the  trade  is  carried  on 
in  clippers;  and  a  day  sooner  or 
later  makee  men  millionnairea  or 
bMikrupts.  The  tmffie  ia  main- 
tained in  China  by  smucr'^linpr;  and 
from  the  day  the  seed  is  sown  in 
the  ground  until  the  juice  helps  to 
poison  aome  nnhappy  Chinaman, 
tlie  whole  trsmsaction  is  mixed  up 
and  darkened  by  fraud  and  crime. 
But  iis  concerns  tlie  (question  before 
us,  what  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  pnblio  mind  ia,  that  the  mofit 
derive  d  from  the  purchase  ana  sale 
of  opium  is  not  rerenne  in  a  legal 
or  constitutional  sense,  but  is  con- 
lisc^itiou.  it  is  the  mere  forcible 
appropriation  of  ona  description  of 
crop  which  the  ryot  haa  grown  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  which 
is  taken  from  him  by  the  strong 
hand  of  a  powerful  govermneut,  in 


contravention  of  every  theory  under 
which  it  j)retends  to  derive  revenue 
from  the  laud.  The  Government 
niii^  in  lika  manner  monopoli^ 
grain,  cotton,  rioa»  or  aaj  other 
product,  buy  it  in  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  sell  it  at  ten  timra  its 
value,  and  instead  of  four  millions, 
might  ezaet  forty  ndllioiia;b«ttiie 
profit  gained  hf  aaoh  monopolioB 
would  not  he  revenue,  but  robberv, 
and  the  opium  revenue  pn)pcrly 
comes  under  the  ^iame  designation. 

Whan,  therefore,  afcataaoMn  and 
political  writers  triumphantly  adc 
what  is  to  be  done  abf»ut  the  reve- 
nue, and  how  can  the  Government 
afford  to  give  up  four  millions  ster- 
ling per  annnmt  we  answer  thnt 
this  is  not  retanne,  it  is  oimllar* 
tion.  The  los^  would  be  a  great 
gain.  We  go  further,  and  we  re- 
spectfully declare  our  belief,  not 
only  that  the  Qovenunent  can  very 
wdQ  afford  to  giva  iq»  thia  revenue, 
but,  moreover,  the  contrary  is  tlie 
real  and  self-evident  truth — ^that 
the  Government  cannot  afford  to 
take  this  money  much  longer  in 
the  manner  now  done. 

It  is  very  well  for  opium  agenls, 
under  the  terror  of  the  Revenue 
lioard,  and  with  the  fear  of  the 
l'inimci;d  ^liiiister  before  their 
eyes,  to  ba  btind  to  tha  real  oiOM 
of  tlie  sodden  decrease  in  pop|^ 
cultivation  witliin  the  last  five  year?!. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  cereals 
mav  be  one  cause,  as  they  allege ; 
ana  tins  affbrda  a  Tsry  anlBoiflnt 
ground  for  coming  to  a  different 
conclusion  to  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  agents.  On  their 
own  showing,  the  price  of  opium 
ought  to  ImTo  been  nearly  donolad, 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  other  products ;  but 
apart  from  this,  the  opium  agents 
and  the  ive venue  Board  appear  to 
be  jndidally  blind  to  the  obvions 
truth,  that  tha  lyot^  since  the 
memorable  year  1857,  is  beginniDg 
to  inquire  into  and  assert  his  ciN-il 
rights  as  laid  down  in  the  theory 
of  our  Gh)vemment,  but  denied  ana 
diaallowed  in  the  practice.  Hie 
lyot  has  found  out  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  no  ]X)wer,  under  any 
law,  to  seize  upon  the  produce  ui 
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hia  field,  for  which  he  has  jmid  the 
fail  tax  or  rent,  or  to  depriye  him 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  coriell 
te  own  eofitm;  and  although  by 
opportune  ad\'^nces  and  threats 
and  cajolery  we  may  i)rop  up  thin 
proceeding  for  a  time,  yet  it  ib  our 
firm  beiidf  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  die  a  iwtural  death,  leaving 
a  veiy  diiwcrxable  odoiur  beluiia 
it 

Ap^in,  it  is  affirmed  by  one 
opium  agent  alter  another,  and  the 
aaer^n  is  adopted  and  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Laing,  tnat  the  price  paid 
by  Government  to  the  ryot,  how- 
ever far  below  the  markf^t  v.-ilue  of 
the  article,  in  at  legist  iully  rcmu- 
BflraftiTO  to  the  ijrot  Thus  Mr. 
LasuBg^  in  his  financial  statement, 
observes  :  '  In  fact,  the  cultivation 
of  opiuin  is  so  ])rotitabU!  to  the 
ryot,  and  so  ])opular,  that  we  can 
get  almost  any  quantity  we  like  at 
tiioee  prices,  especially  in  our  own 
territories,  where  the  profit  to  the 
cultivator  i«  not  curtailed  by  ex- 
cessive land  aiisesdmenty  transit 
duties,  profile  to  middlemen,  aad 
usurioiie  inteieet  on  advaneea.* 
What  we  litive  already  sTiown 
pfovo-;  how  little  Mr.  Laing  under- 
iitooU  the  question  of  poppy  culti- 
vation; and  we  shall  presently 
show  by  figures  that  even  if  the 
whole  price  of  tlic  poppy  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  ryot  instead 
of  the  middleman,  and  that  the 
zemindar  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  eompnlaoiy  enltine  of  the 
plant  to  raise  the  rent  300  or  400 
per  cent.,  a.s  it  is  admitted  is  sonie- 
tinies  done,  the  price  paid  does  not 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  raising  the 
plant. 

Mr.  HolHngB,  a  principal  opinm 
agent,  who  was  selected  l)y  Goveni- 
ment  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Indigo  Commission,  laid  before 
tiiat  eoort  eaxefull^  prepteed  tables 
of  the  cost  of  raismg  the  popfyy^ 
by  high  cultmre  and  low  culture ; 
that  is,  at  the  highest  cost  on  the 
be«it  land}  and  the  lowest  cost  ou 
Inftrior  land.  His  fint  eefeimate 
givee  30  rupees  per  beegah,  and 
Lis  second  ffives  18  rupees;  taking 
the  mean  between  the  two,  and 
the  cost  is  24  rupees,  or  £2  8«.  Xo 


cover  the  exi>enditure,  and  give  a 
seeming  pront,  Mr.  HoUiogs  as- 
enmea  uat  tiie  oattom  of  opinm 
on  the  best  land  would  aTarage  ten 

seers,  or  twenty  pounds,  per  beegah, 
and  on  the  inferior  five  seers,  or 
ten  pounds.  Unfortunately  for  this 
ealculation,  however,  the  Indigo 
Commission  had  received  from  an 
authentic  source,  Mr.  Farquharson, 
a  tabular  statement,  showing  the 
actual  produce  per  beegah,  taking 
an  average  over  ten  years,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  ooimtry ;  and  it  is 
there  shown  that  a  beegah  only 
yields  five  secr»,  seven  and  a  half 
chuttaclis,  or  about  five,  one-third. 
At  3  rs.  8  a.  per  seer,  this  would 
give  18  rupees  10  annas  per  beepidi 
to  eover  an  aetnal  expenditure  of 
24  rupees;  or  in  English  nionoy, 
the  ryot  receives  £1  17^-.  8</.,  and 
expends  £2  8«.,  losing  ou  each 
beegah  loi.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hollings  admits,  however^ 
that  his  estimate  of  expenditnre 
does  not  include  the  c^-^t^  '  for 
stock,  implements  of  huisbaudry, 
or  ouier  misoeUaneoos  espenses,  a 
sliaxe  of  which  should  of  course  be 
put  upon  the  beegah  of  poppjf 
land  wvler  consideration.'  11^ 
adds,  '  nor  does  it  comprise  poppy 
lesTes  and  trash,  which  are  not, 
however,  snfficiently  remnneratiTe 
to  affect  much  the  general  results, 
as  regards  profit  and  loss.  Leaves 
and  trash  upon  the  average,  I  be- 
lieve, barely  pay  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  their  production.' 

Now,  if  the  ryot  did  receive  hcmd 
f  df  the  price  fixed  l)y  Government 
for  his  t)[>ium,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  this  would  not  compen- 
sate him  for  the  actual  cost  of 
production;  but  whm  it  is  ad- 
niitted  by  the  opium  agents  that 
not  ime  farthing  of  this  money  is 
ever  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
ryot,--4hat  it  is  reeeived  by  the 
khuttadar,  mulcted  at  his  own  dis* 
crction  in  fees  for  himself  :mh1  a 
large  body  of  greedy  government 
oiheials,  the  native  clerks  of  the 
opinm  agents ;  and  then  made  over 
to  the  nmindan,  who  take  some- 
times 300  or  400  per  cent,  above 
the  proper  rent  of  the  ojiium  land, 
and  pay  back  any  residue  to  the 
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revi mm  (•iFicer, — it  may  easily  be 
undcibUxKl  tiiat  tke  lo«8  to  the 
lyoi  by  the  oalfem  al  opiMi  tot- 
tolore  has  been  as  bmy,  m  pro- 
portion to  his  small  means,  us  tlic 
pain  to  the  QmvJBimaaX  haa  been 
mordinate. 

Thm  is  a  oosfiBaBioii  of  this 
tnitk  in  Me.  Laings  own  state- 
ment ;  as  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to  its 
former  breadtli,  and  to  footer  the 
trade,  he  admits  that  a  largely 
enlianoed  price  is  now  to  be  given. 

The  opium  has  been  grown  by 
compulsion,  in  fact,  and  the  ryot 
has  submitted  t4>  exactions  from 
middlemen  of  all  classes,  simply 
because  he  kaew  no  better,  ana 
had  alwa}^  consideied  the  least 
wish  of  the  (Government  to  be 
binding  upon  liiiri.  The  ryot  has, 
morally  speaking,  been  in  a  state 
ol  serf dom*  iiithmit  emiorpaUti- 
Cil  nfjo/tBt  or  any  indKmtinM  or 
power  to  resist  exactions,  except 
the  law  of  usage,  to  w  hich,  secretly 
or  openly,  he  has  alwi^s  tenaciously 
afflMfed. 

But  a  change  has  taken  place, 
attd  the  first  result  has  been  that 
the  ryots  have  refused  to  cuhivatc 
indigo  for  the  mere  boneht  of  the 
European  eaDiiytit;eBd  the  seeond 
is,  that  he  neatatoe  to  cultivate 
opium  for  the  mere  lunefit  of  the 
Gwvemhient.  In  both  iustiinces, 
he  stands  upon  the  firm  ground  of 
law  and  oonstitutMmal  right ;  and 
if  the  GofwiUMnt  k  to  fi|shlthe 
battle,  it  must  be  against  its  own 
rules  and  declantioai^  and  by 
mere  brute  force. 

Is  the  Anglo-Indian  GoTcmMBt 
atrong  enough  to  fight  oat  •  this 
battle  with  any  chance  of  success  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  strong 
enough;  tliat  the  nations  of  India 
are  now  powerless,  that  ihcy  have 
toad  tlwvstraigth  Slid  iMmfidlad, 
and  that  ve  are  now  bettar  m- 
parcd  against  insurrection  than 
ever;  that  we  have  a  larger  mili- 
forcc,  and  of  better  material, 
thia  is  trae,  bat  it  ptores 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  result  of  the  mutiny  of  1857 
does  not  indicjite,  in  any  degree, 
the  result  that  might  follow  upon 


a  ]>opu]ar  insunectioA  in  a  ooalcst 

nwmfiMiinc  eftft  of  an  vdiaA* 

]ilined  army,  which  had  no  snb- 
stiintial  grievanc*^  of  its  own,  and 
which  had,  ou  the  coutraiy,  bean 
petted  and  pampflrad,  fika  eeair  fed 
horses,  inte  rnnrimii^-  diaeonteut^ 
Their  pretext  for  revolt  was  false 
and  pretended,  or  at  best  imagi- 
nary. Their  only  fact,  the  greased, 
cartridge,  had  ceased  to  be  a  £Mt 
bilM  the  vmtimg  bagaik  Hr 
mutiny,  the  sepoys  lost  the  only 
ground  tliey  stood  upon.  An  army 
at  war  with  its  own  government  is 
no  ioiixer  an  army.  It  stands 
oppoaed  to  everything  iHiioh  gtfas 
it  strength  and  coherence.  It  was 
fighting  against  all  law,  civil  and 
military  :  it  was  without  comman- 
ders, without  resources,  without 
prestige  or  pkn.-  While  Ilia  inilllnf 
laiSady  it  waa  a  rushing  torrent, 
carrying  cverjrthing  before  it  which 
lay  ui  its  way,  destroyiug  every- 
thiug  ^  but  uaturaUy  and  inevit- 
ably, in  obadifce  to  the  hnr  el 
order,  descending  to  its  own  pfi^dar 
level,  where  it  was  certain  to  sub- 
side into  calmness  and  stagnation. 
The  mutiny  failed  because  it  was 
a  eriM  and  n  binds  tnm  Hba 
first. 

But  the  resistance  of  a  people  to 
any  real  wrong  illustrates  another 
law  oi  hydrostatics,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  downward  coona 
el  n  tnihilaBi  tanwfc.  It  repre- 
sents the  power  of  repulsion  of 
water  forced  into  a  vessel  beyond 
its  natural  capacity.  The  pettple 
of  India  will  bear  the  burdens 
which  from  time  immemoiial  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  bear. 
They  will  pay  land-tax,  nu>litur€», 
or  other  dues ;  but  they  expect  to 
reap  where  the^  have  sown.  Th^ 
will  gifia  the  <MTemmelit  ito  oeriL 
and  ira^  usury,  beit  takaain  kuid 
or  in  coin  ;  ])ut  the  produce  of  the 
land  is  their  own  property,  and 
the  Goverumeat  has  110  autiiority 
er  pgaeadent  to  atisa  the  opium  ait 
any  price,  much  less  at  a  price  so 
far  oelow  the  niivrket  value.  Now, 
let  us  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  the  mutiny  and  a  real 
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popular  insurrection,  by  an  in- 
Btancer  taken  from  India  itself. 

Tiie  Beii'jral  army  was  not  less 
thai!  150,000  ineu  in  strength,  and 
iritii  eontingent  f oroe%  proMbly 
numbered  200,000  figlitjng  men, 
fully  armed  and  disciplined;  yet 
they  were  beaten  and  subdued  by 
amali  detachments  and  inconsider- 
aUe  annies,  and  ilieir  ▼cry  nania 
and  enatence  were  deetroved  off 
tlie  face  of  the  earth.  At  the  close 
of  the  mutiny,  a  small  tribe  of 
ignorant  men,  the  Ifeionthals,  scarcely 
beyond  aavages  in  knowledge, 
irnliont  anna,  withont  Teaonnsea, 
nearly  without  means  of  subsist- 
ence, rose  iif)  in  civil  rebellion,  and 
succei«ifully  resisted  the  British 
Gk)vemment  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
military  succeaa.  We  aak  how  liie 
Sonthais  should  liave  compelled 
the  British  Government  to  listen  to 
their  grievances  and  redress  their 
wrongs  by  open  insurrection, 
idien  a  powornil  amy  had  jnat 
lailed  and  been  rooted  ontt  And 
we  answer,  that  it  was  the  power 
of  truth,  which  is  great,  and  shall 
prevail,  and  in  obedience  to  ^0 
Tiiiidaiiiantal  Iswa  wliieh  gorem 
States  and  limtt  the  powar  of  the 
ruler. 

Again,  the  indi^,'o  ryots  of  Ben- 
gal, enlightened  by  late  events,  are 
now  fitting  their  own  battle  with 
ehril  weapona  and  passive  resist- 
ance, and  we  believe  that  they 
•will  beat  the  monied  aristocracy  of 
Calcutta,  simply  because  they  have 
Lnr  and  right  on  their  side.  The 
local  ffovemment  maj  not  listen 
to  their  complaints ;  it  may  forge 
new  chains,  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tract bills,  and  it  may  endeavour 
to  force  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
for  the  benefit  of  the  European 
capitalist,  or  opium  to  fill  its  own 
exchequer  ;  but  He  who  rules 
governments  will  listen  in  his 
own  good  time,  and  the  immutable 
\kw  of  jnatioe  will  ^Indkale  ill 
own  power  and  rectify  what  ia 
wrong. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Laing  as- 
anres  tne  Government  that  a 
revenue  which  reeta  upon  the  *in- 
nate  wants*  of  a  large  nation  is  not 
precarious,  he  loses  sight  of  orwil- 

▼QU  UCTL  liO.  OCGXtilV. 


fully  closes  his  eyes  to  the  opposite 
fact,  that  the  profit  i:^  acquired  in 
defiance  of  a  law  of  right  as  urgent 
and  dumiuceriug  as  the  supposed 
'innate  wanf  which  creates  tha 
demand. 

But,  besides  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  monopoly  of  opium  grown 
withiu  the  limits  of  our  own  terri- 
toriee,  an  income  of  prohaUyone 
million  and  a  half  ia  received  as  a 
transit  duty  on  opium  produced 
in  independent  States  in  Central 
India. 

There  is  nothing  tmconstitutional 
or  illegal  in  levjdng  tianait  duties. 

They  were  in  existence  long  before 
tlio  map  of  India  became  all  red. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
gross  inconsistency.    The  British 
Qovemment,  in  toe  interests  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Li- 
verpool, has   not  only  abolished 
transit  duties  on  every  description 
of  traffic  within  its  own  frontiers, 
bat  by  treaity  and  entreaty,  and  tiie 
maaS  ooniinilsion    of  supreme 
power,  has  induced  most  of  the 
independent  chieftains  to  give  up 
this  source  of  revenue.  And  notably 
in  the  ease  of  his. Highness  me 
Niflun,  it  has  availed  itself  of  its 
position  to  strike  out  this  item  of 
revenue  in  the  assigned  districts ; 
contrary  to  the  treaty,  in  violation 
of  its  triist,  and  withont  oieringto 
make  any  compensation.  When, 
therefore,  it  thus  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple of  government,  and  proclaims 
internal  free  trade  as  the  oiU^ 
aonnd  system  of  adniniabntion,  il 
has  no  right  to  demand  an  enoi^ 
mous  transit  duty  on  the  produce 
of  states  lying  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  overgrown  territories.  The 
opium  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
free  into  British  India,  but  it  would 
be  open  to  the  Qovemment  to  take 
an  export  duty  before  shipping 
from  its  own  subjects ;  and  ivs  we 
now  possess  the  whole  seaboard  of 
India»ftom  Knnaoheeto  themontha 
of  tiiieBoorhampooter,with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  ports  held 
by  France  and  Portugal,  whose  co- 
operation might  easily  be  gained 
for  a  consideration;  an  arrangement 
mi^ht  surely  be  noiade  which  would 
leheve  the  whole  'Subject  from  its 
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present  <iitficultiHi  and  olgecticNik- 

able  cLcii'act^r. 

But  again,  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  the  praMnft  atato  of  Indiaa 

finance,  we  are  not  in  a  petition  to 
forego,  or  evrn  tamper  tha 
existing  revtiiuf ;  that  we  Imve 
only  just  escaped  from  liie  guil"  of 
msolvencv  by  tlM  ikill  and  a^ty 
the  Minister  of  finance,  who 
hrt'^  cnnvMtod  a  perennial  <lrncit 
into  a  substantive  *^nq»lu8;  and  that 
wc  muHt  careiuliy  husband  our  ac- 
tual resoiueea.  Aeoordinff  to  Ifr. 
Laing  the  wlkob  nolitical,  social, 
and  financial  condition  of  India 
has  Itct  ii  rcnoTiitcd  by  his  a{>pear- 
ance  in  the  Indian  Council.  Doubt, 
deroondency,  debt,  tyaaffeetum, 
and  any  further  amount  of  itera- 
tion, denoting  difliculty  and  de- 
struction, oppressed  the  Uovt-m- 
in<ent  and  the  people  of  Indi^  and 
bare  beat  changed,  bv  some  unex- 
plained proceea,  into  hope,  wealtliy 
and  perfect  contentment  Let  ub 
consider  how  far  these  representa- 
tions are  correct,  taking  for  our 
tests  the  figures  upon  which  Mr. 
Laing  has  founded  hia  aomewhat 
egotistical  pretensions. 

Now,  if  one  curious  fact  stands 
out  more  pruuiinently  than  another 
in  Kr.  Laings  own  gtaicuicut,  it 
b  that  from  aome  unexplained 
cause,  the  revenues  of  India  haye 
silently,  \i>iMy,  and  raT-illv  in- 
crease<i  during  tlie  last  ivn  years; 
but  with  accumulatt»d  buoyancy 
diitiug  the kst five  yean;  liavini; 
acquired  eoniiderable  impetoa 
since^  and  apparently  the  mu- 
tinj' — fl  significant  fact,  to  which 
we  wouid  wish  to  draw  attention. 

Ifr.  Liing  saya — 

Tliti  tutal  rcvenae  of  India  ten  yean 
ago  was  ^99,310,000^  aad  II  ia  now 

The  aremcro  TCrentic  of  three  yc.irs 
beiurti  iLn  iuuUuy,  or  1855-56-57,  wna 
£31,980,000;  that  of  tbtt  thvae  yaats, 
1860-61-62,  is  £42,203,000. 

We  hnve,  therefon',  an  increase  of 
£14,500,000  a  jf«^'  iu  tea  jettret,  autl  of 
£  1 1 , 000, 000  a  yaar  ia  five  Tean. 

Of  tlii.s  increase  not  quite  £1,500,000 
u  due  to  opium,  and  about  £5,000,000 
to  new  taxes,  as  the  iuu>me-taA  aud  en- 
teeod  dttliai  an  aatt^  ataaipi^  aad  eoa- 


r.  JUtm^9  lad  Jhu^  [Oebobai^ 

tom^;.    Another  mfllioa  najr  bo  diie  ta 
acqaiaitioaft  of  territory. 
Then  wwaiaa  Ihwufcn,  —  ieai  ub  af 

£7,000,000  in  ten  years,  or  £4,200.000 
in  fire  vears,  whicli  i?  due  solely  U>  tbA 
eiaatidty  of  the  txiftiiug  reTe&ae. 

TheaeaieMr.  Laing*s  own  words; 
and  we  may  add,  that  probably  the 
present  revenue  is  mure  easily  col- 
lected, and  is  iutrinsically  less  bur> 
denaome^  than  the  smaller  rerenufi 
takm  in  1852— it  being  a  liaet»tliat 
the  tax  on  land  Las  hcpn  rery  cnn- 
sidcraMy  reduced  all  uvi  r  India 
during  the  ten  ^ears  indicated; 
while  a  great  wiety  of  KohtoA 
taxes,  transit  dues,  and  other  eeaaea 
have  been  wliolly  alK)n>he<l. 

But  this  extraordinary  el;;.^tioity 
in  the  financeii  Is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
aaj  alteratUm  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements J  much  less  by  the  ap- 
pointTii'^nt  of  a  fiiianria!  miTii>t<?r 
Trom  home.  It  is  10  be  traced  to 
c^us^6  lying  deep  in  the  social  con- 
dition ef  the  whole  body  pdxtic  of 
the  nations  of  India»ana  it  u  at 
once  a  sign  of  ^eat  promiJ^e  and  of 
solemn  wariiing.  For  the  last 
twelve  years  India  hai^  been  steadily 
draining  the  wliole  of  BSuope  of 
its  silver  bullion.  £i^^  ten,  and 
twelve  millions  sterling,  in  silver 
coin,  has  been  annually  transported 
on  the  Peniusiular  and  Oriental 
ateamers  to  the  Indian  maikeCs; 
and  still,  like  the  danghters  of  the 

r-e-leecli,  they  cry  f-^r  more. 
Durin;,'  the  last  thirty  year-,  the 
import  and  export  trade  ui  India 
haa  risen  cent,  per  cent  But  the 
most  extraordinary  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  five 
years  in  the  price  of  labour  and  of 
every  descryition  of  lield  produce. 
Tables  careftdly  prepared  and  col- 
lated one  with  the  other,  show  that 
all  over  the  country  tne  ria^  in 
value  of  property  of  every  descrip- 
tiuu  IS  much  uKtre  than  eomnieu- 
surate  with  the  rise  of  revenue  j 
and  in  many  large  localitiea,  anc^ 
as  the  Presidendes,  or  other  pofo- 
lons  fities,  thcri?5C  in  prices  h  pro- 
bably cent,  per  cent,  upon  former 
averages.  The  real  material  wealth 
of  IiuKi  iB  tiurel^  pegdia{iB  ditf 
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per  MBt  greater  tiun  it  ton 
wyDI  Hgo ;  and  the  present  revenue 
bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  in- 
come of  the  population  than  the 
smaller  revenue  that  used  to  be 
ti^Dtii.  But  we  do  nol  believe  that 
anv  financial  nunistery  of  either  the 
old  or  new  r^j/iw,  has  liad  any  ap- 
preciable share  in  producing  this 
promising  state  of  aik'airs. 

We  Ufiete  thrt  India  li  hi  » 
ftnnsition  state  of  moraix«fdbBlioa» 
and  that  the  mutiny  was  in  fact 
merely  a  si^n  of  the  times.  Know- 
ledge^ has  gradually  increased,  aud 
nmeiied  kiiowledcehee  eme 
increased  wants.  Supjuy  has  fol- 
lowed demand,  but  with  enhanced 
prices.  Labour  is  de«irer,  but  is 
more  effective.   Commerce  has  in- 


Oi  is  eiily  the  com- 
Mneement.  Onnpare  India  as  it 
now  is,  or  as  it  wa.s  before  the 
mutiny,  with  England  as  it  was  up 
to  the  time  <tf  our  Beformation, 
and  we  shall  he  hefeter  able  to  un- 
dcrntand  the  present  position,  and 
the  probable  future  pro^jjess  of  our 
Indian  empire,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  bread  and  meat,  and  the 
few  plmcal  innts  of  the  main 
body  of  the  popnkrtwii  might  be 
purchased  at  prices  not  exceeding 
the  prices "svhicli  used  to  be  i)aid  in 
the  oazaars  of  India ;  aud  the  re- 
WDt;  gradgin^  allowed  »d  edU 
lected  with  dital^,  wis  ebo«l 
half  a  million  per  annnm.  Xow, 
we  pay  liouvily  fnr  (»ur(hiily  l»reail, 
and  for  luxuries  w  hicii  iu  au  arti- 
ftrial  iliitei^  eociety  hafe  beeome 
necesaariM ;  and  while  we  ^ve  Mr, 
Glaflstone  seventy-two  millions  per 
annnm,  we  scarcely  use  our  old 
privilege  uf  grmubiiug  at  the  in- 
the  keel  popular  ef  all 


India  ha^;  .ils(»  bcgmi  the  nii^?hty 
work  of  regeneration.  The  public 
miiul  is  beginning  to  stir ;  and, 
considering  the  number  of  its  poim- 
Moo^  tha  enormous  eilent  of  its 
an%  the  nnlimited  resources  of  its 
agricultnral  produce,  who  shall 
attempt  to  estimate  the  possible 
increase  of  its  material  wealth  and 
pitMpeiity,  or  the  vl^aiate  amount 
ef  itaievorae!  Ibo  ' 


England,  and  taking  the  iwo  eiae 

of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  time 
as  our  guides,  India  niitrht  yield  a 
revenue  of  four  hundred  millions 
without  sinking  under  the  burden. 
Bet  we  most  not  forget  that  the 
path  of  reform  is  also  the  oath  of 
revolution,  that  it  is  fillea  with 
pitfalls  and  dangers,  and  that  it 
behoves  the  rulers  of  an  immense 
in  aetnal  laonnMat  te 
adhere  steadily  to  the  IbadaBientd 
principles  of  good  government,  or 
they  may  be  sure  that  their  sin 
will  find  them  out  In  England 
and  in  Fkaaee  ^  refonnation  ef 
Bfaite  abuses  was  effected  through 
much  tribulation  and  bloodshed, 
and  yet  the  i^overnraent  in  each 
case  was  national,  aud  ]>ossessed 
the  Bvmpathy  ana  affection  ef  a 
eoMidciable  portion  of  tiie  eOBi-  , 
munity.  In  India  the  same  p«>» 
blem  has  to  be  worked  out  by  an 
alien  government,  which  docs  not 
possess  the  goodwill  or  confidence 
of  its  sntjietoL  II  behoves  vm, 
therefore,  to  be  more  Ciirefiil  not 
to  tranMsrress  against  those  laws  of 
constitutional  right  and  justice 
which  God  has  written  in  language 
ae  nhdn  that  *lfte  who  mas  wmf 
read.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
monojioly  of  (»piuni  is  maintained 
in  dehance  of  every  principle  and 
theory  udflrwhkh  we  pretend  to 
receive  profit  from  the  laDiL 
Elaborate  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten t(»  ] trove  and  det<  rmine  the 
amount  of  tax  or  rent  that  should 
be  levied  hom  the  ryot ;  and  thai 
tax  k  estimated  by  thie  nrnkel 

value  of  the  crop,  the  1'roportion 
being  fixed  l)y  { Jovcnniirnt  in  ac- 
cordance with  immemorial  usage ; 
bat  there  la  no  praeedcBl  irtialeFrer 
that  jnslifiee  the  Qoyemment,  hi 
addition  to  this  rent,  to  require 
th;a  the  produce  of  the  field  should 
be  delivered  up  at  auy  pric^ 
whether  real  ornominaL 

Such  an  eonrcise  of  power  eoa*- 
pletely  chancres  the  relative  position 
of  (n)vernment  towards  its  own 
subjects.  It  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
tector of  their  zi^^ts  and  property, 
bntahagdhag  ndlkaadiileiit  <yp- 
r,  it  naeeaiitates 
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eryingeviL  Thawbd^fiiee  of  the 

country  is  covered  over  with  a 
Hwarm  of  ill-paid  functionaries  of 
every  «::ade,  whose  duty,  iu  the 
iiMiie  €iQomnauni,\»  to  cauraie 
om  the  ^ot  the  miotl  Tvzatious, 
inquisitorial,  arbitrary',  and  mis- 
chievous interference  in  his  daily 
work.  N»)t  only  is  a  system  of 
*  touting*  kept  up  by  the  siUadan, 
men  who  nome  fran  Government 
8*.  pw  mensem,  and  who  derive 
the  rest  of  tlieir  subsistence  from 
unauthorized  cesses,  and  who  bully 
tnd  torment  the  ryot  to  add  field 
to  field  of  this  detested  crop  ;  but 
also  the  best  land  is  demanded, 
land  upon  which  the  rj'ot  coulcl 
more  pleasantly  and  protitiibly  grow 
either  sugar-cane  or  rice,  r^^or  is 
ke  allowed  to  euhivBto  this  or  any 
other  crop  at  his  own  pleasure  or 
discretion  ;  bnt  in  season  and  out 
of  8eiU<(in  he  is  C()m])elled  to  leave 
every  other  description  of  crop  iu 
order  that  he  may  plough  and  ra- 
plooi^  his  poppy  fifllda,  weed  and 
manure  them  »>vpr  and  over  ajrnin, 
to  the  satisfaction  (*f  ignorant  hire- 
lings ;  and  wheu  all  is  doue  he  is 
Ibzther  reonindpenMUially  to  pro- 
oeed  to  the  GoFoniment  store- 
rooms, a  joumqr  to  and  fro  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  miles,  to 
deliver  in  the  drug.  Here  he  is 
again  subject  to  delays  and  money 
demands  and  risks,  which  weary 
and  distress  his  soul, and  make  the 
Government  and  all  that  l)elonfXs  to 
it  perfectly  hateful  in  his  eyes,  and 
after  all  he  retains  home  wiuiont 
one  farthing  of  the  nominal  price 
in  his  possesaioiL  He  is  generally 
thankfiil  to  escape  on  any  terms 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  tliieves 
amongst  whom  he  had  fallen. 

The  worst  ffindoo  and  Mahome- 
dan  governments  that  ever  ruled 
India  have  laid  it  dovn\  as  a  maxim 
of  policy,  absolutely  essential  to 
their  safetv  and  prosperity,  that 
the  ryot— tnat  is,  the  eiiltifator  of 
land— should  be  cherished  and 
protected,  becausa  he  is  the  great 
producer  of  the  count ly  ;  and  it  is 
a  fatal  error  on  the  i)art  of  our 
Government  thns  openly  to  yiolate 
every  principle  of  admowledged 
ligM  and  naa^  Ibr  iti  own  aoidid 


pnrpoML  It  pota  ns  wron^  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  It  stultifie-s 
all  we  do  as  rulers,  as  lawgivers,  as 
a  civilized  nation,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian people.  Notontyistheoptmi 
revenue  exacted  in  a  wrong  way, 
but  the  nature  of  the  dnig  and  the 
character  of  the  external  trade 
enhances  and  intensifies  the  wrong 
otherwise  done.  There  k  not  n 
respectable  native  in  India,  who  in 
a  well-wisher,  who  does  not  hang 
his  head  in  shame  when  the  suH- 
ject  is  mentioned;  nor  an  ili-wiiiher 
who  does  not  sneer  at  our  pro- 
tended love  of  justice  and  our 
missionary  efiforts  in  the  face  of 
the  fraudulent  dealin.i2:s  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  deleterious  dru^,  which 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  is  forced 
upon  the  CMnese  aa  a  ooBtrahniid 
article  under  the  terror  of  our  arms 
and  witli  the  whole  force  uf  onr 
policy.  The  infamy  of  the  Govern- 
ment connexion  with  this  poison- 
008  mannftctoie  ndea  over  and 
neutralizes  eratything  thait  wo  do 
well  in  other  directions. 

And  this  inconvenient  result  is 
to  a  certain  extent  needless,  if 
inetead  of  maintaining  a  m<mopoly 
which  atanda  upon  no  precedent 
we  were  content  to  fix  a  heavy 
export  dutv,  the  whole  system 
would  be  changed  for  tiie  better. 
The  £Me  of  the  oonn^  would  bo 
relieved  fmta  n  awann  of  spiea  and 
overseers  who  worry  and  distress 
tlie  ryot  beyond  all  endurance. 
The  Government  would  receive  its 
proper  dues  from  merchants,  who 
wonld  buy  and  sell  in  an  open 
market  with  the  knowledge  that 
an  export  duty  would  be  levied 
upon  their  goods.  The  Govern- 
ment ceasing  to  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  ^wth  of  the  poppy, 
need  not  undertake  the  questioii- 
ablc  duty  of  fosterinc:  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  poisonous  drug,  or  main- 
taining a  contraband  trade  It 
wonld  be  leatored  to  ita  proper 
position  as  a  proteekor  of  its  own 
subjects  and  as  an  obaerm  of  in- 
ternational law. 

If  the  Gh}vermuent  supposes  that 
the  enltivation  of  opinm  wonld 
oeaae  or  mueh  dimimah  when  the 
pieasttie  from  above  were  takflDofl^ 
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ire  lie  bofond  to  lay  that  we  fear, 
and  in  like  manner  the  Govern- 
inent  might  h(tpe,  that  this  would 
not  happen.  The  supply  of  oj)ium 
would  be  equal  to  the  demand, 
fDUowing  an  nniverBal  role ;  in  the 
aame  way  as,  unfortunately,  the 
supply  of  ardent  spirits  is  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  But  the 
altered  position  of  the  Uoverimient 
would  relieve  it  from  the  infamy 
of  the  trade ;  and  the  inddenee  of 
the  tax,  which  would  fall  upon  the 
merchant,  would  release  the  ryot 
from  the  tyranny  of  overseers, and 
leave  him  free  to  grow  opium, 
sugar,  or  rice,  as  bMt  suited  his 
fMWi,  end  in  ms  own  way. 

We  do  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Government  may  be  induced,  not 
at  the  feeble  suggestion  of  an  im- 
known  writer,  but  on  a  calm  and 
dfqpMWOpate  review  of  the  whole 
question  on  its  own  merits,  to  re- 
consider the  subject  of  the  opium 
monopoly  as  an  Imperial  measure. 
Our  hope  lies  in  the  late  change  of 
Administration.  It  is  an  unqnes- 
tionnble  truth,  that  heretofofe  on 
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every  point  which  has  come  undcF 
discussion  between  the  Home  and 

Local  Government  of  India,  the 
Home  Government  has  sliown  itself 
to  be  actuated  by  broader  views, 
by  more  liberal  sentiments,  by 
greater  impartiality,  and  by  hii^ier 
principles,  than  the  Local  Govem- 
nient.  Tlie  reason  is,  that  it  reviews 
any  proposed  measure  in  a  moral 
atmosphere  more  pure,  and  ttom  a 
position  more  elevated.  The  coob- 
scls  of  Odcutta  are  swayed,  and 
unavoidably  so,  by  ancient  pre- 
judices, by  traditional  errors,  by 
social  influences,  and  incessant 
details  which  insensibly  narrow  the 
administrative  mind.  The  Home 
Government  consists  of  statesmen 
who  are  watched  by  statesmen  ; 
and  who  are  whollv  out  of  the 
reaeh  ai  all  local  fcelings.  We 
feel  sure  that  if  the  Minister  of 
State  in  Council  were  once  to  take 
the  suVyect  of  the  opium  monopoly 
in  all  its  bearings  mto  considera- 
tion, this  &ul  Uot  would  cease  to 
disfi^re  the  Adndnistnttum  of 
British  India. 
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AUTU10r« 

OMILLi  il  Liio  harvi'st-fprito  wlicn,  tlironoJ  in 
^    Tli<{  dcw-biitliL-J  poppj-bcll,  Ski  early  davi  u 
She  wakea  and  views  her  bearded  warriors  round— 
J^T^tmMhdmt^^lmvMi  uig  com. 

On  the  green  wolds  of  the  low  meadow  glebe 

Hang  the  Md  silver  mi»t»  In  shadow  dim. 
Where,  crouching  'ncath  the  sheltering  pLtnlain-kif, 

CHarfs  iim  tknil  gnvihoppcr  her  motmmg  kjmrn^ 

"Scm  seeks:  tlif  j.trinni^^nn  licr  cArly  me^d. 

Ere  Xiilure's  d:ty  ol"  toil  hatli  yet  begun; 
And  whirling  iu  ilic  IVagra-uL  licather-bloom, 

Cnmt  the  oock-growe  lot  wiomB  to  the  son. 

Tknaigli  iha  dense  leafy  iMMghe  whiom  beodi^f  alana 

Bev  ibick  brown  clustering  filberts  full  and  ripe^ 
Flite  Um  wliite  moth,  and  from  the  stubbie-field 
Springe  op  llie  paitridge  wilh  qmek  stBiled 

Her  loiii^  soft  ours  ]>ricked  up,  with  cautions  Erljinoe, 
i'orlli  bLtralii  the  hare,  and  trcinblingly  mid  liast 

Crops  for  her  matin  meal  the  clover-butU, 
Dewy  and  sweet;,  a  fragrant,  choioe  repast. 

Thinking  henelf  nneeen,  tiiie  daUla  bowi 

Her  ruby  coronet  with  lazy  zest. 
Some  whit  abates  she  of  her  haughty  pride, 

And  takee  the  glittoring  dewdrope  to  her  breast. 

EmpurpleJ  bhuh  tlie  loiided  (liuiison-houglis, 

Here  site  the  bloom  uabru^hed  upou  the  peach  j 

And  £eu:  above  the  reddening  apples  gleam, 
Where  ejt  alone  the  teeaptuig  prin  may  readL 

I  narked  the  harvest  angel  as  he  flew 

And  scattered  plenty  down  with  open  hand, 
illling  the  com,  bright  tinting  the  rieh  fruit, 

And  stamping  Heaven's  own  signet  on  the  hvA. 

AfiXL£Y  M.  £AXJ>WI2r. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 

PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 


THE  fii-st  rehearsal  had  passed 
said  we  were  ail  of  us  engaged 
fiom  mman^  till  night  in  the  pre- 
ptntions  goin^  forwud  to  brin^ 
out  the  play  with  success.  I  had 
been  appointed  stage-manager  and 
prompter,  and  two  friends  of  Mon- 
iWar  de  Boia-flec— the  son  and 
draghter  of  a  dMrmont  iiiaiiiifi»- 
turer — had  been  addc<i  to  our 
liramatic  coqis.  The  infection  of 
cnthurfiiusiu  hud  spreiKl  throughout 
the  house.  Madame  de  Lougue- 
ville  asntfod  jam  thai  everything 
under  her  toot  wm  at  our  service, 
and  Monsieur  Jules  volunteerea 
his  aid  as  scene-i»ainter  and  deco- 
rator, for  which  he  had  a  pretty 
talmi,  MffTOf^  Nanette,  and  tM 
tiaeeKmaMe  advairtage  of  his  Pa- 
risian experience  in  all  matters 
connectcil  witli  the  thcatricid  art. 
Monsieur  iSiibretou  was  no  less 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
either  with  iMinMirush  or  hammer, 
and  when  not  engaged  in  twirling 
his  moustache,  or  h)oking  at  him- 
aelf  in  the  miiTors,  was  generally 
naefiiL  Butter  had  a  staff  of  car- 
penters mder  his  control,  and  waa 
efiecting  wonders  in  the  gloomy 
old  saloon,  where  the  sunlight  had 
aearcely  penetrated  for  ye<ii*s,  bid- 
ding fair  to  convert  it  into  a  very 
eommodious  little  tfaaatm  Mon- 
iieur  de  Bois-seckept  an  eye  on 
everybody,  and  was  controller- 
general  of  the  tlicatrical  forces 
under  oui*  supreme  head — Mrs. 
Battar.  The  young  ladiea  bid,  of 
oonne,  taken  the  waidiobe  depart- 
flMnt  under  their  eliarge.  and,  aided 
by  Madeinoiselk'  Ku])hrasir  (wlio 
for  ten  days  was  eu^iged  at  the 
chitaaii  with  herneedie,  from  earfy 
mominf  until  the  hour  when  Bap- 
tiste  came  to  escort  her  home  in  tlie 
evening),  devised  and  manufactured 
the  most  citarming  costumes  cour 
eeiyable. 

The  consultations,  difficulties, 
and  mistakes,  the  laughter,  jokes, 
and  abanxd  ini^'tiiTTi^  that  acoae 


out  of  the  preparations  for  our 
dramatic  entcrUunment  were  past 
enumerating.  Now,  it  was  a  dia^ 
covery  that  the  soenery  hired  from 
Clermont  would  not  fit  the  stage, 
and  necessitated  tlie  inconvenient 
introduction  of  a  wood  into  a 
drawing-room,  or  the  equally  in- 
eongroons  spectacle  of  aaeaahore 
hung  with  dniperj'.  Again,  it  would 
be  announced  that  the  blue  satin 
trimmings  for  one  t>f  the  robes 
Euphrasie  had  beeu  engaged  on 
over  niflfat  had  turned  oat  to  be 
green  when  inspected  by  the  light 
of  day,  or  that  the  1>arber  had  sent 
yellow  bob-wigs  instead  of  coiffures 
d  la  rompadoar^  or  that  the  tailor 
had  made  the  wTat  breeohee  with 
tw<j  left  legs,  or  the  garden  aceae 
had  ])een  put  up  with  the  canvas 
side  turned  to  the  audience,  or  the 
trap-door  wouldu  t  work,  or  the 
pzmotlcaUe  window  through  wMeh 
an  eaeape  was  to  beeffected  wouldn't 
open,  or  any  other  equally  ill-timed 
contingency.  And  tlie  best  of  it 
was,  everybody  made  light  of  these 
diaooveries,  and  treated  them  as  a 
caintal  joke,  which  conduced  to  the 
general  enjoyment  instead  of  dis- 
comfiture. Air-^in  and  again  did 
the  old  saloon  ring  with  our  mirth, 
as  fresh  mistakes  and  difficulties 
ocouxed;  and  at  night,  when  I  and 
Batter  laid  aside  our  blouses  and 
working  tools,  and  we  all  mot 
toijjether  in  evening  conclave  in  the 
drawing-room,  there  was  always  a 
firesh  atodt  of  amnatng  incidenta 
to  relate,  and  idwaya  otheiato  hear 

in  return. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  matters 
were  so  tar  advanced  that  we  were 
ahletohold  a  fnU-dresa  rehearsal, 
and  had  yet  still  two  dear  davs 
between  ns  and  the  evening  of  the 
representation.  Those  two  days 
were  devoted  to  decosatiug  the 
mlieneepaxtoliiieialI«dSf«(Mer«^ 
and  piitth«  the  finiahing  atrokee 
to  matters  generally. 

'Xfae  artist  can  alwa^  findsome- 
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thing  to  improve  in  his  work,' 
remarked  Monsieur  Jules,  seiiteu- 
tiuusl^,  a.s  he  stood  ou  his  ladder 
touching  up  the  mock  drapery  of 
the  proecenium  witii  his  brush  the 
last  evening  'I  supi>ose,  if  Murillo, 
or  Titian,  or  our  own  Delaroehe, 
had  the  canvas  before  them,  they 
woiddwaiittoimj>roY«tfaflir  Blaster^ 
)iiece8,  eh,  roonmeorf 

*Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
works  of  these  painters  you  speak 
off  I  inquired ;  for  there  was  a 
queer  conceit  about  Monaienr  JuW 
tone  that  I  did  not  at  all  admire. 
^  *  Know  anything  of  them,  mon- 
sieur?' he  replied,  with  a  slight 
sneer.  '  A  little,  I  believe ;  a  little. 
I  have  seen  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Luxembourg,  once  or  twice,  perhaps. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
handle  the  brush  in  my  life;  my 
faith,  no  !' 

The  shrug  and  ths  contemptuous 
■mile  that  accompanied  the  speech, 
showed  that  Monsienr  Jules  enter- 
tmned  no  mean  opinion  either  of 
bis  knowledge  of  art  or  his  own 
powers  of  execution.  To  do  the 
man  justice,  he  had  eome  little 
taste  that  way,  and  had  tamed  his 
lounges  in  the  irreat  galleries  of 
his  country  to  account.  Certainly, 
he  regarded  his  work  with  a  pride 
and  admiration  that  was  in  itaelf 
an  evidence  cl  artistic  enthusiasm ; 
and  as  he  now  stood,  first  giving  a 
dab  at  the  canvas,  and  then  hold- 
ing back  his  heaa  to  examine  its 
eroct  with  a  ontieal  eye.  Monsieur 
Jules  (though  otfimsive  in  his  con- 
ceit) looked  less  repulsive  than  he 
did  when  waiting  on  Madame  de 
Longueville's  guests  with  super- 
cilious airs  and  insolent  condescen- 


My  aversion  to  Monsieur  Jules 
was  not  a  thing,  be  it  said,  of 
caprice  or  sudden  prejudice.  It 
was  a  sentiment  of  steady  growth, 
and  founded  on  careful  obaemtion. 
I  knew  that  that  spotless  cambric 
shirt-front  of  his  covered  a  trea- 
cherous heart ;  I  knew  that  those 
two  bright  beads  of  eyes  could 
watch  and  pry  and  glanoe  Ues  and 
deceit  around ;  I  knew  that  those 
lithe  hands  could  break  seals  and 
open  ])rivate  drawers  ;  that  those 
soit-treadiug  feet  could  glide  along 


unheard  on  secret  errands:  and 
those  big  ugly  ears  listen  at  '  Insrd 
doors  and  keyholes; — and  i  naJ 
aniTsd  at  this  knowledge  front 
soma  lour  months'  close  study  o£ 
the  man.  Of  late,  my  dislike  to  him 
had  increased  rapidly.  I  felt  sure 
that  Moimeur  Julc«i  was  phiying 
the  part  of  a  spy  in  onr  hoasehold ; 
and  I  distmsted  the  curious  airs 
of  mystery  and  secresy  1  observed 
in  his  movements.  I  was  constantly 
encountering  him  behind  doors  or 
at  unexpected  corners,  when  he 
would  bow,  and  glide  softly  aw.t y, 
murmuring  a '  pardon  me.  monsieur;' 
or  else  I  ran  u])  against  him  in  dark 
passages,  or  caught  him  pru^^  ling 
at  dvSk.  in  the  garden  or  court  yard, 
when  he  would  steal  off  immedutely 
with  stealthy,  cat-like  motions: 
and  somehow  or  other,  I  connectea 
Monsieur  Luduvic  ISid.>reton  witii 
all  these  spyings  and  prowUn^s.  I 
fancied  more  than  onoe  that  I  had 
detected  - r  rrrt  rnrncnitifmn  pamring 
between  the  young  Parisian  officer 
and  the  servant  of  Madame  Ue 
Loiigueville, 

'lliere,  monaieur,  I  think  wa 
have  done  now,*  cned  Jules,  de- 
scending from  his  la<lder.  *  There 
remains  nothing  but  to  put  up  the 
wax  lights  and  the  bouquets.  Ah, 
here  come  the  UMlies  with  tlia 
flowers !' 

As  Jules  spoke,  Kate  and  Victo- 
rine,  follftwcd  by  Rutter  and 
Monsieur  iSabreton  bearing  great 
baakati  of  cut  flowers,  ei^iered 
from  the  garden. 

*  Come,  gentlemen  ;  we  have  no 
time  to  lose,'  cried  Kate,  depositing 
her  basket  on  the  floor.  *  i<iow,  I 
and  Mademoiselle  Yictorine  will 
make  up  the  bouquets,  whilst  yon 
fasten  them  up  in  their  places^ 
Wliere  are  my  aossors,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton f 

The  two  young  girls  knelt  down 
and  began  tying  up  the  noaegaya 
forthwith,  wnilst  we  occupied  ou^ 
selves  with  laddenB,  hamme«%  and 

nails. 

'  Jules,  you  will  find  the  paper 
ornaments  lor  the  waz-lig^tB  m  the 

Uttie  sal*e-dr7?iaT}fjier  iqMtatrs.  Gk> 

and  fetch  them,  please,  and  set  to 
work,'  said  Mademoiselle  Vict()rine 
to  Jules,  who  was  soon  busily  en- 
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ffaged  in  getting  rcAdy  the  cIlBa* 
aelicrs.  Lre  Inner,  Mrs.  Rutter  and 
our  friends— Monsieur  Fninrois 
(iaruier,  and  Madeuiuisclie  Lucille, 
Imnsta? — the  neighbours  who  were 
to  teke  »  fMTt  in  the  play  on  the 
morrow,  entered  the  saloon.  Tlioy 
were  quickly  set  to  work  with  the 
big  pannier  of  evergreens  and  flower- 
iuK  shrubs  that  liapti^ite  bore  in 
beoind  them :  and  tmu  oooiqpied<— 
Inching,  talking,  scolding,  mia- 
laying  things,  trying  eflfects,  doing 
and  undoing  our  work  -tlie  even- 
ing deepened  into  ni^^'iit,  and  the 
'lukll  Of  pbutoms'  grew  ahadowr 
and  dim  as  <m  the  evening  wfaAii  I 
fiist  entered  it. 

*  Oh.  do  let  us  have  the  candles 
lijghted,'  cried  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine»  atill  kneeling  beeide  the 
flowers.  'Wc  here  two  bououets 
more  to  make  up,  ;iii(l  I  do  notning 
but  prick  myimgers  in  this  owl  a 
light.' 

'  Yee,  and  here  haTe  I  nailed  up 
my  coat-sleeve  with  tiieae  Toees, 

and  all  hut  fjistened  my  own  arm  to 
the  wall,'  responded  Ihitter  from 
Im  ladder.  '  {Suppose  we  try  the 
effect  of  our  lights,  and  torn  on 
the  fall  ilhrnimetive  power.  Bap- 
tiste,  reach  me  that  lamp,  my  man,* 
and  Rutter  leaped  down  from  the 
ladder  and  set  about  lighting  up 
the  saloon. 

We  were  all  enchanted  with  the 
bfilliant  aspect  of  the  place  whfiii 
we  beheld  it  fairly  lighted  up  :  we 
liad  no  idea  our  work  would  do  us 
such  credit.   Rutter  was  oveijoyed 

attiMiiieeeeief  i^pImi  of  his  own 

fsx  eOBCentrating  the  light  on  the 
stage ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  port- 
able pair  of  steps  looking  round 
him,  with  the  light  full  on  his 
figoie^  aiuiwn  off  to  advantage  in 
tfie  workman's  Uooae  he  wore,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  him  look 
BO  happy  or  so  handsome. 

Perhaos  some  such  reflection 
paned  tnToagh  Mademoiselle  Vio- 
torine'a  mind  at  the  same  momenl 
Sie  was  standing  alone  gazing  at 
the  young  Englishman  with  an 
absorbiMl  air,  idJy  twining  up  the 
last  remnants  of  the  flowers  m  her 
hand.  Whatever  her  thoughts 
might  be,  she  did  not  desire  them 
to  DO  distnrbed;  fw,  on  Monsieur 


Sabreton's  approaching  her  with  a 

pret^  compliment  aVxnit  the  God- 
dess Flora  (followed  by  some  words 
in  an  under  tone  that  1  could  not 
hear)^  she  turned  round  upon  him 
wasDishly,  and  mnttered— 

*  Don't  annoy  me.  You  are  the 
plague  of  my  life,  sir,'  and  refused 
to  turn  her  line  eyes  upon  him 
again. 

Those  ine  eyes,  however,  did  not 
withhold  their  lustrous  glances  in 
another  direction.  On  Kutlerap- 
]>roaeliing,  he  was  reicived  with 
wiuniiig  looks  and  smdes. 

'See,  monsiear ;  I  hare  done  at 
last,  and  nasd  np  all  my  flowers. 
Stay  ;  there  are  enough  to  make 
one  tiny,  tiny  little  bou(iuet.  A 
white  rose,  a  red  one,  a  spri^  of 
jessamine,  and  this  lovely  gentum. 
There,  what  a  dear  Utile  nosegay 
it  is.  AVhat  a  pity  we  can  find  no 
use  for  it.' 

Mademoiselle  re^rded  her  bou- 
quet sorrowfully,  ohe  played  with 
its  lesTeSy  kissed  the  white  rose, 
and  gave  the  sweetest  little  sigh. 
The  two  young  men,  who  both 
stood  by,  g{ized  at  her  with  im- 
patient admu-ution. 

'Mademoiaelle—'  they  botli 
began  at  once,  and  then  they  both 
stopped,  turned  red,  and  glared  at 
each  othir  with  confusion. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,'  demanded 
madenoiaeUe^  raising  her  head 
innocentij, 'well? 

*You  were  regretting  you  could 
find  nr)  use  for  tliat  nosegay,  made- 
moiselle,' began  ii,ulter. 

'Give  H  to  me,'  intermpted 
Sabreton. 

'To  you,  monsieur?  No;  they 
who  ask  don't  have.  You  remem- 
ber that  nurserv  axiom,  Monsieur 
Lndoiicf  Good  ddldren  get  the 
spiced  cake,  l)ut  they  don't  ask  for 
it.  Oh,  tie,  Monsieur  Ludovic,'  and 
with  a  delicious  cofpietry  that  sat 
so  naturally  upon  her  that  it  really 
seemed  perfectly  imoeent  ana 
harmless,  mademoiselle  bestowed 
the  nosegay  on  Rutter,  to  Monsieur 
Sabretons  unconcealed  indigna- 
tion. 

'I  shall  prize  these  as th^ de- 
serve,' murmured  Rutter  in  her 
ear ;  '  I  shall  keep  them  as  long  aa 
akaf  lasts.' 
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He  did  keep  tlicm,  as  he  said, 
even  when  tbcy  were  d^d  and 
withered  leayes.  Alas,  wliuii  nail 
I  bebekl  that  pretty  noMgar  1 

It  was  time  to  retire  ana  extin- 
^u^}',  the  lights.  Mr^i  flutter  said 
blie  mu.st  take  caro  tluit  h^r  troupe 
wab  iu  good  working  order  for  the 
Momv,  and  so  proposed  an  earlr 
Bimper flidapeedyietiremeiit  to  bed. 
r^fiamiJton,  yon  will  lock  up  and 
bring  in  the  key??,*  said  KiiLter, 
doiiijjx  Ins  blousye  aud  preparing 
tol^m  tlM  ladiea  'Ton  wifi 
aee  alter  the  jights,  Jules.* 

Tlio  ov-ncr  of  the  black  beard 
and  be;id  like  eyes  assented,  and 
mounted  hi^i  ladder  to  extiugui^ 

'It  is  a  pity  for  muoaieiir  tD 

wait,'  bej^nn  Jnles,  wlien  we  were 
alone.  '  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  had 
better  sweep  up  the  Utter  of  these 
flowera,  aid  remove  the  dost  I 
dttll  have  plenty  to  do  to-monmK. 
I  have  promised  Madanie  Kuttcr 
she  fdiall  hare  a  few  creams  and 
ioes  of  a  kind  sainewhat  dUi'erent 
to  this  provincial  confectioiieiy,  I 
hope,  if  monaiear  will  join  his 
friends  at  supper,  I  will  bring  tba 
keys  ronnd  to  him  slmrtly.' 

r  Very  well,  Jules ;  take  care  you 
leave  no  lights  burning,'  I  replied, 
and  I  followed  the  reat  of  the  party, 
who  all  (with  the  exception  of 
Mom^ieiir  Sabreton,  who  bad  taken 
his  dej-arture)  had  repaired  to  the 
supper  table. 

Jtdaa  ms  m  long  finuiiing  up 
his  work,  that  we  had  done  supper 
ere  he  arrived,  and  I  had  to  retnni 
to  the  saloon  in  search  of  the  keys. 
To  my  surprise  the  door  was 
looked.  There  waa  another  door 
iriudi  communicated  with  the 
court  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  I  reijioivtHl  r-^  round  there, 
thiiddng  that  Jules  was  perhaps 

r;ing  the  blukling  on  that  akteu 
I  tnmed  into  the  court — a 
gloomy  qiuulrangle,  with  deserted 
coacli-iionsos  and  stables  all  round, 
and  a  dry  ib  on  tain  in  the  centre — 
I  behald  a  light  from  a  window  in 
the  saloon.  Jnlee  was  still  there, 
then.  T  approached  the  <loor, 
which  was  half  open,  wlien  1  stop- 
ped— there  was  a  sound  of  voices 
hom  within. 


*  Trust  yourself  tn  yne,  Monsieur 
Ludovic ;  1  know  my  trade  hetiuer 
than  that.  Pshaw!  mammnx  wifl 
enmo  in  rouirher  siegea  thayi  tina^ 

and  come  off  victor.' 

*Then  yon  will  deliver  this  be- 
fore to-morrow  morning,  eh,  J  ales  T 
inquired  the  young  lieutenant. 

On  my  word  of  honour.  Ah  I 
ah  t  it  ia  not  the  first  time  Julea 


has  piven  a  lielpiiig  band  in. 
— Hush!  .some  one  e(»n\»s!' 

The  next  moment  i  atood  before 
them.  Monaienr  flabwton  looked 
oonfnaed,  hut  Jul^  waaread^  ia  a 

moment,  and  taldng  up  hi^  cand!<?, 
exclaimed  as  he  searched  about 
him, 

*  Tonr  eaoe,  Moaaienr  Lniopviet 

No,  it  if  not  here  that  yon  left  IL 
I  have  swept  the  Amr  with  my 
own  bands.  Perhaps  iiu)nsieur 
drupp«xi  it  iu  the  lobby  or  iu  the 
€oait  oataide  Let  ua  aee,*  and 
taning  to  inform  me  that  Mon- 
sieur Sabreton  bad  returned  for  a 
cane  be  had  left  beiiind  bini.  Jules 
made  his  way  to  the  dour  and  out 
into  the  ooart,'aearching  diligently 
for  the  loat  stick  on  all  sides. 

'No  matter,  I  can  have  it  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  found  some- 
where, I  dare  say,'  muttered  Mon- 
sieur Sabreton,  as  we  Dassedthrougli 
the  door  of  the  hnikdng,  the  key 
of  which  I  turned  in  the  lock. 
*  Don't  trouble  yourself  furtbt-r, 
Jules.  Monsieur  Hamilton,  I  w!>^h 
you  good  evening,*  and  lighimij  a 
cigar  aa  he  ^M^e,  the  young  oAoer 
tiuned  on  his  heel  and  diaappeared 
through  the  arched  doorway  that 
led  out  of  one  corner  of  the  court, 
Jules  blew  out  tiie  light,  and  took 
hia  departore  in  the  opposte  dira^ 
tion. 

I  stayed  there  listening  to  their 
retreating  footsteps  until  I  c*>uld 
hear  them  do  longer.  Then,  as 
the  doek  on  the  hoaae  roof  toBed 
eleven,  I  turned  into  the  garden 
and  strolled  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  in  the  li^rbt  of  the  old 
moon,  rising  dimly  over  the  valley. 
I  don^  know  what  impelled  me  to 
do  it,  bnt  I  aoddenly  walked  n^  to 
the  great  doors  that  shut  m  out 
from  the  town,  opened  tliem,  and 
looked  out  into  the  street.  It  was 
half  in  deep  shadow,  half  in  faint, 
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Tlie  Actors, 


I  moonligh  t  M 1 1  ;il togeiJier 
solitary    and    silent.  Monsieur 
Sabreton  s  footsteps  had  Lin§  since 
beaten  their  last  echoes  on  the 
rough  payoMBt   Oreriiead  went 
the  »tai%  aacl  a  meteor  that  slid 
silently  jicross  the  violet-hued  akjr 
I  gazed  up  into  its  depths. 
1  do  not  know  how  long  1  had 
been  standing  there  when  I  was 
luscious  of  a  figure  glKttng  along 
tlie  shadowy  aide  of  the  street.  It 
seemed  to  have  emerged  from  out 
the  black  patch  uf  night  cast  by 
the  high  walls  of  the  ueighbouriug 
fS/Mdrnm^  80  suddenly  had  it  ap- 
peared m  siglit  In  anotlier  numte 
it  would  reach  a  streak  of  moon- 
light lying  athwart  the  pavement. 
I  watched  it  draw  near  the  spot, 
Willi  €fyii  liiNiniilad  tor  Mmetfaing 
familiar  iaIbifHft  ma,  Ofntlnie  of 
Ihe  figure. 

It  )ias.s*'d  iiiti>  thetraek  of  li^rht, 
and  inv  breath  suddenly  forsook 
M.  Tbflre,  in  the  dim  Mndight, 
WB*  the  haggard  itm  of  the  way- 
side priest  whojie  appearance  had 
once  before  liUed  nie  ^vnth  such 
alarm.  Again  did  the  same  in- 
lirfmlilu  MDse  of  reoogniligii  seize 
mt,  and  send  a  chill  through  ermj 


the  wi^  of  lifting  immense  wvif^it^ 

removing  i)]tstni<tive  furniture,  ana 
fetchiii.u  and  cariying  with  the 
swiftueas  of  a  Mercu^,  but  Mon- 
Jiidfls   «od  SuMiMDoMfo 


GHAPT^BXm. 

AMOOK  TBAinnr  Ain>  A  UAL  omL 

The  day  of  ihe  piay  iuwi  arrived, 
and  the  dniuitie  abilities  of  tha 
&lgiith  hmitf  at  the  chateau  were 
about  to  be  exhibited  before  a  for- 
midable audience.  A  hundred 
gue^  (iiiciudiug  a  large  circle  of 
arieoda  of  Madaiaa  de  IjongueTille 
and  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec)  had  been 
invited,  and  there  had  not  been  a 
dozen  refusiils  out  of  the  whole 
number.  From  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning  the  chateau  was  a 
aona  of  indesciibabla  bustle  and 
excitement,  the  servants  and  work- 
people all  taking  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  with  the  zeiil  and 
good  will  a  Frenchman  never  with- 
holds in  labours  that  have  any  odd- 
nexion  with  a  fete.  Thus,  not  only 
did  the  good-natured  Baptiste  per- 
faaa  feats  of  a^^ility  and  strength,  in 


Haphwwie  eadi  agofilled  them- 
selves in  their  respective  artistic 
dei)artment3,  and  all  the  servants 
and  people  emnloyed  displayed  a 
zeal  and  good-humour  tnat  was 
pleasant  to  witneai. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  dramaiU 
pemonce  began  most  of  them  to 
feel  themselves  growing  somewhat 
nervous  at  the  pro^>ect  before 
them.  Kate  aatored  «a  that  aha 
had  a  strong  presentiment  she 
should  break  down  in  her  first 
speech ;  and  Monsieur  Fran(,oi8 
Cianuer,  who  was  an  excellent 
aelor  and  a  wtay  inteUigeiit  and 
agreeable  fellow  to  boot,  intimated 
a  similar  probability  on  his  own 
part.  Victorine  ran  alx>ut  from 
room  to  room  in  a  state  of  hi^h 
OKoclSBMBt — generally  decked  m 
some  scraps  of  finery  from  the 
theatrical  wardrobe  whieh  suited 
her  beauty  now  helping  i''ai]tlinisie 
in  the  dressing-room — now  ic»oking 
on  at  the  workpeople  hanging  the 
hmns  for  the  Ohmuiiation  in  the 
garaen,  and  anon  peeping  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Juh\s,  hi  a  white 
apron  and  cap,  lorded  it  over  the 
aenllioiis.  Mr&  Butter  and  Made- 
■Kriaslle  Lucille  Qander  sat  quietly 
sewing  all  the  morning,  but  the 
rest  of  ns  could  not  follow  their 
philosophic  example,  and  so  we 
chafed  about  the  hoose,  hel[)ing 
here  and  hindering  there,  aa  ama- 
teur  servants  always  do. 

At  length  <];'yli'-:ht  began  to 
wane,  and,  to  evn  yUody  s  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  disco\  ered  that  it  was 
time  to  light  up  <be  theatre  and 
go  to  dress.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  a  little  vaudeville,  in  one  act, 
should  precede  Monsieur  de  Bois- 
sec's  drama^  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Ratter  mignt  be  able  to  reonve 
her  guests  henal£  So  Rutter  'and 
1,  with  Monsieur  Sabreton,  re- 
paired to  our  dressing-room  forth- 
with. The  pioue  which  the  two 
gentlemen  had  exhibiled  ow- 
night  had  disa[)i>eared.  Monsieur 
Ludovic  had  kei)t  at  such  a  dis- 
tance iroai  Mademoiselle  Victorine 
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all  (lay,  and  been  so  quiet  and 
courteouii  besides,  that  lluttcr,  who 
had  receiyed  him  very  coldly  and 
iMoghtily  in  the  morning,  had 
been  disarmed  of  his  anger,  and 
had  ;rrowa  more  ooidial  as  the  day 
advanced. 

Ki-e  long  the  ringing  of  the  laige 
bell  at  the  garden  doors  announced 
the  first  arrivals.  For  half  an  hoiir 
the  bell  was  kept  in  constant  agi- 
tation, and  the  visitors  arrived  in 
(^uick  fiuccessiou.  At  length  Jules 
popped  his  head  in  at  thediessin^- 
room  door,  to  inform  ns^  irith  glee, 
that  the  salopn  was  getting  full 
and  '  the  rouft-dceil  superb.  An 
announcement  which  only  added 
to  the  nervoQs  condition  of  one 
person  present,  who  was  making 
frii:htfnl  mistakes  in  his  toilet  and 
Wdudoring  how  the  audience  would 
relish  his  AugUcan  French.  Sup- 
ported, howerer.  by  sach  a  strong 
ca^it  as  we  maae  up  amongst  ns, 
I  felt  that  any  deficiencies  on  my 
part  would  be  amply  atoned  for 
ere  the  evening  was  over. 

When,  in  accordance  with  esta- 
Uiihed  theatrical  custom,  we  took 
a  ]icLp  at  the  audience  tnrough  a 
small  hole  in  the  curtain,  we  all 
felt  somewhat  abashed,  however, 
si  the  brilliant  assembly  before  us. 
Tile  saloon  was  filled  with  guests, 
amongst  whom  Mrs.  Rutter,  in  a 
dark  silk  dress  and  lace  mantle, 
was  moving  with  the  easy  grace 
and  courtesy  of  hostess,  seeing  after 
the  placing  of  her  friends.  Madame 
de  Longuevillc  occupied  a  chair  of 
statu  in  the  front  row,  with  Mon- 
sieur Brissot,  the  cure,  on  her  right, 
and  the  Countess  baugpourpre  ou 
her  left.  Next  came  Tsruras  mends 
of  Monsieur  deBois-sec,  antique  in 
dress  and  stately  in  manner.  Then 
the  Fortemains,  the  Brule fers  and 
Garuiers,  with  other  of  our  Cler- 
mont neiifi^bonrs ;  and  at  the  fbi^ 
ther  end  of  the  room,  under  the 
little  balcony,  were  several  officers 
from  the  barracks,  friends  of  Mon- 
sieur babreton.  Altogether,  the 
sakwn  prosented  an  appearance 
that  went  far  to  justify  Jules's 
commendatitms ;  and  a  tluttcr  of 
fans,  an  odour  of  perfumes,  and  a 
general  brilliancy  of  light  and 
eolonring,  added  to  the  feml  effect 


mMup,  [Oetebc^ 

of  things,  and  gave  a  true  theatre 
like  air  to  the  fine  old  chamber. 

*  I  begin  to  think  we  have  done 
a  cheel^  thing,  Hamilton,  to  call 
all  these  peojilo  together  to  sit  and 
criticize  us  for  three  hours.  I  half 
repent  of  our  temerity,'  said  Rutter, 
withdrawing  his  eye  from  the  hole 
in  the  eortem,  and  looking  at  me 
with  a  queer  smile.  '  Theresa  Kate 
ready  to  cry  yonder ;  and  Gamier 
himself,  our  premie  5?//  ',  is  ]ier- 
spiriug  at  suchar^tc  liiat  ilie  piouL 
wont  step  on  his  cheek&' 

'  We  are  in  for  it  now,  anyhow/ 
I  rei)lied.  '  Look,  there  comes  thia 
orchestra  into  the  balcony  -three 
violins,  a  harp,  and  a  liute.  We 
have  crossed  onr  Rubicon,  Rnttec 
There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
go  in  and  conquer.' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  have  not  ^r«>t  my 
hair  powdered  yet,  nor  found  the 
iword  with  whidi  I  hsteto  wond 
you  in  the  dark,  old  IIbIIow.  Ooaas 
along.  There's ^ionsie^^  deBois-sec 
calliii!]:  out  that  the  stage  is  t<»  l>e 
cleared  and  the  curtain  to  rise  in 
five  minutes.  We  most  obey  onin 
and  look  shaip  too.  Don't  I  ieel 
a  desire  to  shrink  into  my  bootn 
hair-powder  and  all !' 

For  my  own  part.  I  know-  I 
heartily  wished  I  could  disanpear 
into  those  nether  hiding-pliioei^ 
the  prescribed  refuge  of  nerrous 
individuals,  when  the  curtiiin  rose 
a  few  niiuutes  afterwards,  and  dis- 
closed Mademoiselle  Victorine  and 
myself— a  sprightly  waitinMuad 
and  a  philosophic  footman  aadictcd 
to  vanille  and  Fourierism — before 
the  gaze  of  tlie  audience.  We 
stood  our  ground  pretty  well,  how- 
eWt  for  madsniOMelle  wasdeligfat- 
falQj  cool  and  collected,  and  plmd 
witn  much  sj^irit ;  a  better  coacyv- 
tor  it  was  inipos.sible  to  have. 

'  Bravo  T  cried  iiutter,  clapping 
me  on  the  bade  ^en  I  retired  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  the  audience 
gave  the  first  proof  of  their  satis- 
faction and  good-nature  in  a  round 
of  applause.  *  Bravo,  Will  1  Mon- 
iiMT  IGIkflenrs  to  the  UfeL  Vm 
plucking  np  amazuig^  to  sec  yon 
and  mademoiselle  come  ont  uks 
that.    I  don't  know   * 

*Le  Comte  de  Grelefort|  this 
way  r  cried  Monsienr  de  Bom  soc, 
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who  was  playing  pramiiter;  ^wheie 

18  tlie  Count  {' 

*Here  1  am,  Monsieur/  cried 
fiatter;  and  with  a  grimace  the 
OjMmt  off  and  dashed  inlo  tha 
piece  with  all  tho  assurance  and 
Jiilarity  characteristic  of  the  paH;. 

The  comedy  wa.s  a  succei^s  to  the 
end.  It  wa^  soon  over,  and  then 
ike  actors  were  called  before  the 
curtain,  and  a  pretty  contest  ensued 
between  Kate  and  Victorine,  who 
each  refused  and  pressed  upon  the 
other  the  ma^uiiiceut  bouquet 
tiuQwn  them  the  Ooontwi  da 
Sangpoorprc. 

*  Share  it,  dear  children/  cried 
the  old  Countess,  Avaving  her  fim  • 
and  Kutter  stepped  forward  ana 
divided  the  bonquet  between  his 
sister  and  her  friend. 

Whilst  this  little  ijiterlude, which 
of  course  provoked  immense  ap- 
plause, was  goin^  forward,  Mrs. 
Butter  was  quitting  her  seat  to 
wepaia  for  the  drama,  that  was  to 
DO  file  great  feature  of  the  evening. 
As  she  did  so,  she  lield  uj)  her 
fiuger  aa  a  signal  to  me  to  make 
haste  and  take. her  place  amougst 
the  audience  for  a  time,  as  wa  had 
previously  ananged. 

'  Will  you  see  that  the  servants 
find  scats  for  the  party  who  have 
just  arrived  C  whispered  Mrs.  iiutter 

m  my  ear,  as  she  passed  mo  eoming 
off  the  stage,  on  her  way  to  the 

dressing-room. 

As  soon  as  I  had  doffed  my 
velvet  small-ciothed  and  powdered 
wig,  I  hastened  before  the  eortain, 
to  play  host  awhile.  Of  course^ 
my  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
a  discharge  of  compliments  from 
Mesdames  de  Longueville  and 
Suigpourpre,  who  amsted  me  at 
once,  aiul  would  not  let  me  pass 
VntU  they  liad  exhausted  their  vo- 
cabulary of  i)olite  phrases.  The 
orchestra  meanwhile  w<a.s  bringing 
its  powers  into  play,  and  perform- 
ing an  operatic  selection  in  very 
creditable  style.  Jules,  with  a 
white  rosette  attached  to  liis  black 
evening  coat,  was  glancing  about 
like  a  meteoric  master  of  cere- 
monies, handing  ohairs  and  distii- 
buting  programmes  with  an  air 
'quite  Parisian/  as  he  firmly  be- 
lieved. The  guests  all  looked  gay 
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and  entertained whilstthey  chatted 

with  tlieir  neighbours,  ana  awaited 
in  a  i)leasiuit  state  of  ex])ectation 
the  opeuiug  of  the  next  piece.  I 
eonld  hear  praises  of  oor  little 
theatre  on  all  sides,  and  expressions 
of  adniirati(iii  as  to  tlie  arrange- 
ments throughout.  In  short,  so 
far,  everything  was  going  on  ad- 
mirably. 

I  haa  not  long  to  act  the  part  of 
entertainer,  for  in  ten  minutes  or 
so  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  sum- 
moned me  behind  the  scenes, 
where  the  prompter's  book  ana 
seat  awaitsd  me.  But  I  had  first 
to  deliver  a  short  address,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  my  friends,  I  hacl 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  which 
Butter  insisted  on  my  delivering 
myself.  I  therefore  appeared  be- 
fore the  curtain  once  more. 

I  had  just  got  out  tlie  words, 
*  Messieurs  et  mcsdames,'  when  the 
power  to  utter  another  syllable 
deserted  me.  The  sndiioee,  attri- 
buting my  silence  to  nenrousness, 
applauded ;  but  it  was  not  that. 
Under  the  gallery  at  tiie  further 
end  of  the  room,  just  opposite 
where  I  stood,  I  bad  snddenly 
canght  sight  of  a  figure  which  held 
me  transfixed,  and  paralysed  my 
tongue.  There,  in  the  shade  of 
the  projecting  balcony,  stood  the 
hollow-eyed  and  haggard-laoed 
priest  wiiom  I  had  seen  OTOMlj^lt 
at  the  garden  doors.  Tlie  man 
raised  his  hand  and  made  a  signal 
to  me ;  then  dropped  his  head 
nnon  his  breast,  and  palled  his 
ahorel  ha*  over  his  eves.  The 
action  was  momentaiy,  but  expres- 
sive of  secresy  and  caution  as  any 
words  could  have  been.  I  stood 
speechless  for  n  moment,  nntil  the 
applanse  of  the  sndience  recalled 
me,  and  then  went  on  with  the  ad- 
dress, but  without  tho  sliijhtest 
apprehension  of  what  1  was  utter- 
ing. 

My  first  impulse  on  retiring  b»> 

hind  the  curtain,  was  to  seek  out 
the  priest  and  discover  the  puqiose 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  strange 
gesture  ne  had  made  use  of ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  curtain  was  id- 
ready  rising,  and  the  play  about  to 
commence.  I  was  compelled  to 
remain  where  I  was  and  take  the 
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pn>mpt€r'8  seat — a  prey  to  uiiewi- 
ue&A  that  1  dared  not  betray. 


in  two  actiL   At  tli*  md  ol  tlM 

first  there  was  to  be  a  pause  of  half 
an  hour,  during'  which  time  re- 
fireahments  were  to  be  served  in 
tiM  Urge  drawiiig-roQHL  iTMolfwd 
in  Aat  iatwfri  to  find,  if  possible^ 
an  enlanation  of  the  priest's  visit. 
For  the  present.  I  had  siiiticient  to 
attend  to  in  prompting  tbepla;)rer3 
and  keeping  an  eve  on  n^ytisto 
add  the  scene  ■hiTOwrn>  Hit  plagr 
was  ahready  in  progress. 

The  scene  of  the  lirst  act  was 
Scothiud — the  time,  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  at  the  period  when 
thai  monareli'a  attempts  to  intro- 
dnoe  Episcopacy  had  tilled  the  land 
with  clamour  and  insurrection. 
Save  an  absence  of  local  colouring, 
to  be  expecled,  uud  certain  slight 
luflloiioal  anadbioaisms,  our  ama- 
tear  dramatist's  production  did 
him  credit,  and  contained  prood 
parts.  When  the  curtain  rose,  it 
disclosed  the  home  of  old  biuieou 
Hfplmni,  the  IVesbytwka  pastor 
(Monflaor  da  Bois-soc),  ^nth  his 
oaughtcr  Margaret  (Mrs.  Kutter), 
si)inning  at  her  wheel  and  listen- 
ing to  the  chat  ot  their  blithe 
aervaot,  Eflle— a  hl^iland  laana 
—a  part  very  Batorally  playad 
by  Kate.  To  them  enters  Duncan 
►Stewart  (Monsieur  JSabreton),  a 
suitor  of  the  pastor's  daughter — 
ach  and  prosperous,  having  broad 
laada  and  an  old  name, but  slightly 
favoured  by  Margaret,  who  (alas 
for  her  peace  of  niind  !)  was  rescued 
from  a  mob  of  brawlers  on  quitting 
her  father's  church  a  few  weeks 
aince,  by  a  young  English  cavalier, 
who  conducted  her  to  her  own  d(X)r 
in  safety,  but  carried  o'T  her  heart. 
Duncan  meets  with  more  reV)utfs 
than  usual,  and  Margaret  dismisses 
hSm  hanghtily.  Before  leaving  he 
picks  up  a  jewelled  ornament  on 
the  floor,  which  excites  his  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  Then  comes  the 
Cavalier  (Monsieur  Giirnier),  hand- 
aona  and  winmng^  and  with  better 
gIfiB  thaft  his  fine  face :  for  he  has 
a  warm  and  prenerons  heart,  and  he 
swears  tiiat  Mari^ui  et  shall  be  his 
wife,  and  go  to  court  at  Whitehall, 
if  ihe  Witt  hot  liatanto  has  Im 


Afterwards,  the  evening  sny>pcr, 
with  the  old  minister  in  truuble  at 
the  mewi  that  ilia  the 
tiwgly  MffgnttnouB  en 

sciences,  and  Margaret  disquieted, 
and  Ettie,  bustling  and  anxious  to 
cheer  them.  Duncan  retuniB  aad 
Makaa  aho^wef  lumng  foaad  liie 
diamond  buckle  on  the  door-6t«p^ 
The  ohl  ]K'.>t<^»r  interrogates  hjs 
dau;rhtLr,  who  is  conftised ;  but 
after  a  few  stern  questions  from 
her  father,  and  taonting  remarka 
from  Doncan,  Margaret  rises  from 
her  seat  and  coniesses  her  lovn. 
The  curtain  falls  on  her 
ai^r  iuid  her  distress. 

The  second  aeeae  reveala 
garet  rittinir  >^  by  her  whed, 
singiqg  an  ancient  Scotch  mclod|^ 
Her  lover  finds  her  thus,  and  con- 
sents, at  her  entreaty,  to  declare 
himself  to  her  lather.    He  swears 
on  his  sword  tiist  he  will  daiai  her 
before  the  woild  OM  Uniee  days. 
But  the  three  days  pa«»s,  and  the 
English  cavalier  ap]>ears  not.  Mar- 
garet waits  and  hu^^es  and  pinea^ 
Dot  die  nefer  aets  eve  on  her  Kmr 
more.   Here  Mrs.  llutter  hegsLn  to 
display  tlie  mwt  touching  patlios. 
Her  faith  in  Ikt  lover,  her  sorniw 
and  anxietv  at  her  father  s  deter- 
mimitioBi  Aak  ahe  ahoold  manw 
Donean,  and  bar  iHal  love  and 
sense  of  duty,  were  all  tenderly 
and    truthfully    jiortrayed.  At 
length  news  of  the  King's  ord»  r  tV  r 
readinif  the  Litorgy  in  the  »S^utck 
churches  arrives,  and  the  old  paster, 
burning  with  zealous  indignation, 
enters  with  the  ]iroclamation  in  his 
hand.    Unbraidiiig  his  daughter 
for  cheriRtiing  affection  for  the 
King'sfrienSn^ 

her  secret  love,  and  at  once  acce|ii 
the  hand  of  the  honest  man  by  her 
side.  Worn  out  and  hopeless,  and 
wounded  by  the  desertion  of  her 
English  lover,  Margarci  nndergoea 
a  cruel  stmggle,  and  then  turns  to 
Duncan  and  tells  him  thM.  if  she 
cannot  oner  him  a  whole  heart,  she 
can  at  least  make  him  a  faithful 
wifc,  and  at  anoh  wUl  diare  hia 
fortunes  throng  life. 

The  simplicity  and  ti  nilminw 
that  Mre.  Kutter  threw  into  the 
part  charmed  everybody  present. 

The  attinlkm  and  ■fiW^awr  of  the 
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aiidicnro  proved  how  deeply  they 
were  interested.    A  burst  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  falling  of  tue 
cnrtain.  But  as  soon  at  1  eonld 
gol  away  from  my  friends,  I 
Sastenea  off  in  search  of  the  priest 
■whose  mysterious  signal  had  filled 
me  with  such  uneasiness,   lie  was 
nowhere  to  he  found.  I  searched 
tbzocigh  the  larga  drawing-room 
where  the  guests  were  now  asaeni" 
bled  partaking  of  coffee  and  ices, 
but  lie  "was  not  there.  Neither 
could  1  find  him  in  any  of  the 
a^joioing  rooma.  Had  he  atroUed 
lltfco  the  garden?  They  were  al- 
most as  liixht  as  day  with  tlic  ilhi- 
minatiuii  lamps  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns.   X  ran  through  the  hall,  and 
dowoiding  the  flight  of  atope  into 
tlie  gudokf  stumbled  od  a  figure 
leaning  ;^;ainst  the  nm  at  the 
bottom.    It  was  the  priest,  with 
his  black  dress  wrapped  closely 
aboot  him,  and  his  hA  ilooehing 
over  hia  egfes  as  before. 

*You  were  looking  for  mo  f  he 
inquired,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice. 
'Take  me  somewhere  where  1  can 
qpeak  to  yon  alone,  monsiear. 

He  raised  ius  head,  and  the  li|^ht 
of  the  Chinese  lanterns  s^vinglng 
in  the  portico  above  shone  on  his 
f&ce.  Again  the  same  confused 
sense  of  recognition,  the  same  un- 
easy apprehensions  flashed  aeroaa 
me. 

'Follow  me,'  I  replied,  impelled 
by  the  urgency  of  his  tone,  and  a 
sort  of  iuiiuence  the  man  possessed 
over  me  that  I  ooidd  not  under- 
stand. 

I  dared  not  return  into  the  hall, 
where  guests  and  servants  were 
passing  backwards  and  forwards 
etery  minnte,  so  I  led  the  atnyiger 
loand  to  the  side  door  that  com- 
mnnicated  with  the  apartments  at 
the  back  of  our  little  theatre. 
Most  of  tiiese  apartments  had  been 
tarned  into  craainc^fooms,  and 
were  occupied  hy  the  actors ;  bat 
one  of  them  was  empty  and  had  a 
fire ;  into  this  I  conducted  the  man. 

We  had  barely  crossed  the 
threshold  when  my  oompaaiott 
turned  ronnd  and  locked  the  door. 
The  action  was  so  sudden  that  I 
had  not  time  to  inter])ose. 

*Now,  don't  you  know  mef  he 


asked,  regarding  me  fixedly  with 

his  piercing  eyes. 

Ab  he  spoke  the  priest  lifted  o&' 
his  donehiug  hat.  and  the  li|^t  of 
tl  1  e  fire  shone  foil  upon  him.  Hia 

head  was  covered  with  a  black 
skull-cap  ;  his  face  closely  shaven  ; 
but  his  white  cheek  was  furrowed 
by  a  scar  to  which  he  pointed  with 
an  impatient  gesture.  I  started 
back,  struggliog  against  the  cer- 
tainty that  was  breaking  upon  me. 
It  wjwi  Mr.  Lewis  Wilson  who  stood 
there  before  me. 

'Ton  recognise  me  at  last,* said 
the  man,  speaking  "RttgHA  for  the 
first  time.  ^Get  me  aome  food; 
I'm  famishing.* 

He  sank  down  on  a  chair  as  he 
spoke  with  an  air  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. I  think  even  tiien,  in 
the  first  shock  of  surprise,  T  was  as 
much  amazed  <it  the  alteration  in 
the  man's  voice  and  manners,  as  at 
aeeinf  him  sitting  there  in  that 
disguise.  He  was  strangely  sub- 
dued, and  the  old  blustering  air 
was  gone.  His  eyes  were  hollow, 
his  cheeks  sunken,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  tongne  seemed  to  rattle  in  his 
throat. 

*  Get  me  food,  I  say,  unless  you 
would  see  me  drop  dead  on  tha 
floor.* 

He  threw  himself  on  the  table, 
and  bnried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

It  waa  eridently  no  acting,  tldt. 
A  starfing  man  waa  before  my 

eyes. 

*Stay.'  he  continued,  lifting  up 
hia  head  from  the  table,  and  shak- 
ing ipith  evident  diffieolty.  Ton 

know  me,  but  how  far  your  know- 
ledge goes  I  can't  say.  This  is  no 
time  for  standing  on  trilles.  You 
mtut  keep  my  secret,  for  your 
friends*  sake,  if  not  for  mine.  lam 
Mrs.  Rutter  s  brother-  cousin- 
uncle— what  you  w  ill.  At  all  events 
1  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  cer- 
tain rereibtions  eonoemiug  these 
ine  friends  of  yours  that  would 
cause  your  clencal  respectability 
to  shrink  from  them.  T  fancy. 
There's  no  use  in  concealment  now. 
The  long  and  diort  of  it  is,  I  am 
hiding'  from  the  pNolice;  thc^*  hare 
tracked  me  to  this  town,  and  if  I 
am  taken,  your  friends  here  shall 
be  dragged  down  with  me.  This 
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its  IK)  idle  threat.  'Bs'mg  me  some 
food,* 

I  stood  a  moment  in  painftil 

hesitation.  Indignant  as  Ifelt  at 
this  tone,  I  well  knew  that  the  man 
before  me  did  possess  a  mysterious 
power  oyer  Mrs.  liutter,  and  that 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  put  hit 
words  to  the  test  But  how  to  act 
at  this  juncture,  T  scarcely  knew. 
One  thing  was  cloar — his  presence 
here  mui^t,  if  possible,  be  concealed 
fhnn  all  tbeae  people. 

I  unlocked  the  aoor,  looiked  out, 
and  bclielfl  Eunhra.sie  passing. 

'Mademoiselle,  brin«^  mo  some 
wine  here  from  the  supper-Uible. 
as  yon  can,  ana  a  loaf  of 


of  all  times,  it  would  be  impos- 


Tn  another  minute  the  girl  re- 
turned, and  taking  the  tilings  in  at 
the  door  1  placed  them  before  the 
starving  man.  Euphrarfa  waa 
■atiaftea  uritb  my  explanation  that 
T  was  too  busv  to  join  the  others 
at  present.  With  a  ravenous  air, 
Wilson  devoured  tiie  food  set  before 
biiTij  and  ate  and  drank  in  silence 
for  some  minutes.  Grazing  at  him 
thus  occupied,  I  observed  how  thin 
were  his  white  hands,  and  how 
greatly  the  whole  man  was  changed. 
His  bushy  beard  gone,  his  head 
ahafen,  bis  dieek-bones  protruding 
— it  was  difficult  to  trace  in  him 
the  handsome  scoundrel  I  had  met 
long  ago  in  the  gipsy-tent  in  the 
Shropshire  lane.  The  priest's  dress 
and  aknll-cap  oompkted  the  trnna- 
fonnation.  He  coughed  from  time 
to  time  and  shivered  uneasily,  but 
his  eyes  brightened  and  a  slight 
flush  came  into  his  cheeks  as  he 
diank  iM  half  the  wine  at  a 
draught. 

*  There,'  he  murmured,  when  at 
length  he  set  down  the  empty 
bottle,  *  I  can  feel  my  heart's  blood 
onoe  more  in  my  rema.  The  lamp 
isn't  quite  burnt  out,  though  it 
was  getting  near  the  last  snuff 
of  the  wicK.  2^ow,  what  cornea 
next?' 

He  turned  to  me,  and,  with  a 
grim  «nile,  said, 
'l  am  in  your  banda;  do  what 

you  like.' 

*  Of  course  Mrs.  Rutter  must  for 
the  moment  be  kept  in  ignorance 

of  your  pveaenoe  hom  To-night» 


*I  know,  I  know,'  interrupted 
the  m.an,  impatiently.    '  If  I  could 
have  laid  hands  on  that  loaf  or  that 
bottle,  you  would  not  have  seen 
me  3ret  for  some  hours.    X  wa^ 
atarving,  ay,  perishing  with  hunrary 
when  I  sneaked  into  that  iam 
chamber  to-iiight,  and  might  have 
been  found  dead  at  her  do(»rs,  bad 
I  waited  till  to-morrow.    Is  tliere 
no  place  where  you  can  bide  me 
for  a  ftw  booTB— no  comer  in  tins 
old  mansion  where  I  can  throw 
myself  down  and  get  a  little ale^l 
Auydog-hole  will  do.' 

'Then  ia  a  couHwd  ^  tlM 
back  ftiU  of  empty  onooa;  in  one 
of  the  chambers  then  yOQ  COOkl 
remain  the  night.* 

As  I  spoke  X  called  to  mind  « 
ontain  loft  orer  one  of  tiie  eoedi- 
boosea  which  we  had  latelyveed 

as  a  caq-tenter  s  shop.  It  waa  dtafjr 
and  warm,  and  sufficiently  remoti 
But  how  to  get  hold  of  the  key  waa 
the  difficulty,  it  was  in  Julea* 
keeping,  and  he  waa  the  wy  last 
person  in  the  house  whose  son- 
picions  I  should  care  to  excite. 

*  Well,  then,  if  you  can  lend  ine 
anythiugto  wrap  about  me,  i"m 
ready.  Uaiven't  you  a  rug  or  n 
blanket  you  can  ^  bold  off  Fu 
infernally  cold.* 

The  man's  teeth  chattered,  and 
he  shivered  and  coughed  again. 
He  waa  efidenily  ill  I  stood 
debating  in  my  mind  how  I  w  as  to 
act,  w^hen  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Eu- 
phrasie,with  a  request  that  I  would 
jdn  the  actors  in  the  green-room. 
Wilson  started,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  '  For  God's  sake  let  no  one 
come  in,'  and  lie  drew  liis  black 
dress  round  him  with  trembling 
baste.  The  action  and  the  speech 
showed  how  the  roan  was  changed 
The  old  bravado,  the  airs  of  daring 
assurance  were  gone.  There  was 
a  felon's  guilt  and  cowardice  in  the 
way  in  which  he  grasped  my  arm 
and  looked  uneasily  at  the  dooCi 

'I  am  not  safe  here,  take  me 

away,'  he  muttered. 

The    wine    had    revived  his 
strength,  and  with  it  his  fears. 

*  Yon  most  wait  beie  till  I  ean 
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get  tlic  key  of  tiie  loft/  X  replied. 
'^I  will  return  in  five  minntea. 
Until  then,  remain  quietly  where 
you  are,  and  keep  the  duor  locked. 
I  will  give  two  raps,  thu>i,  on  the 
panel  outeide,  when  I  return/ 

I  hastened  away  and  ran  o£f  to 
the  little  office  on  the  gronnd  floor, 
wiiere  Jules  generally  hung  up  his 
keys.  The  key  of  the  loft — a  large 
one  and  rusty — which  I  well  knew 
by  sight,  inigUt  be  amongst  them. 
There  it  was,  hanging  by  the  waU. 
I  snatched  up  the  small  lantern 
that  lighted  tlic  i»tlice,  and  hurried 
back  again.  Sjine  one  called  to 
me,  I  thought,  as  I  ran  along,  but 
I  dare  not  stop  to  reply  or  even 
see  who  it  was.  With  the  play 
about  to  recommence  in  a  few 
iniimtes, there  was  no  time  to  l(».se. 

*  Come  idong,'  1  whisiiered,  as  the 
door -was  opened  to  me  by  Wilson 
from  within.  'Follow  me  quietly, 
and  keep  your^-— What  is  the 
matter  f 

The  miin"s,facc,  iookiuor  over  mv 
shoulder,  had  suddenly  bkachea. 
I  turned.  Mrs.  Rutter  Stood  OH 
the  threshold  behind  me. 

She  did  not  sneak  nor  utter  any 
cry;  but  hud  slie  been  suddenly 
wounded,  and  then,  with  mortal 
agony  in  her  face,  changed  into 
stone,  her  look  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed more  suftering  and  despair. 
•She  held  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and 
was  dressed  ready  for  the  second 
act  in  the  dress  of  a  Puritan  matron 
•<-^  grev  stuff,  a  black  silk  hood, 
and  a  white  neckerchief  of  lawn. 
But  her  face  was  paler  than  the 
mnslin  on  her  shoulders.  Well 
mi^  the  maa  who  gased  at  luv 
start  and  tremble  as  he  did. 

*  Lewis — Lewis  !'  she  gasped  ; 
and  tottering  into  the  room,  would 
have  sunk  on  the  lioor,  overcome 
by  the  shodk,  had  not  at  that 
moment  her  son's  voice  in  the 
eorridor  outside  roused  her  pre- 
sence of  mind.  She  closed  the 
door  behind  her  instantly. 

*^eak,  Lewis,*  she  oried,  in  • 
low  voice.  ^What  do  yon  heraf 
Why  am  I  ' 

'  Stop,  Ann,  stop !  tliere  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  1  am  here  in  this 
disguise  with  the  police  on  my 
tBMS^   Hide  me  somewhsM^  ot 


send  ail  these  people  away,  unless 
you  want  an  exposure  uuit  will 
serve  youT  friends  with  fine  gossip 
for  the  next  month.* 

*  The  police!'  gasped  Mrs. 
Butter;  *you  cannot  mean  — . 
Oh,  Heaven  help  me!  I— I-—*' 
She  staggered  for  a  moment,  and 
put  lier  hand  to  her  head. 

'  1  mean  that  if  I  am  found  here. 
I  shall  be  sent  to  the  gidleys, 
replied  the  man,  brutally.  'Stow 
me  away  somewhere,  or  else  intro- 
duce me  to  your  guests  yonder,  if 
you  like  better.  The  game  is  up 
at  last,  and  there's  no  time  to  lose. 
Take  your  choice.  Either  hide  me 
for  a  few  hours,  or  present  me  to 
your  friends  as  a  cierioal  party* 
from  the  Netherlands,  or  from 
Canada,  or  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  anywhere  else  you  like 
to  namef  and  the  man  gava  a 
wretched  lough  that  ended  in  a 
mlent  fit  of  coughing. 

Too  bewildered  and  dismayed  to 
make  any  reply.  Airs.  Rutter  stared 
at  the  spsaker  for  a  few  moniflnts, 
as  though  she  aearcely  compre- 
hended liim. 

*  Am  1  to  understand,  then,  that 
you  have  added  fresh  disgrace  to 

Oh,  Lewis,  tell  me  that  you 
are  deoehnng  me,  frii^itsaing  me. 
Say  you  do  not  mean  what  you 
have  just  told  me.  For  tlie  sake 
of  him  who  loved  us  both,  have 
mercy  T 

Mra.  Butter  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  sank  on  a  chair,  her 
eyes  fixed  with  a  sort  of  imploring 
terror  upon  the  man  before  her. 
He  stooa  and  looked  at  her  with 
something  like  pity  or  remorse 
itmgifi^g  over  his  &ce. 

*  Ann,  don't  reproach  me,  don't 
utter  a  word  to-night.  If  I  arouse 
that  devil  within  me  called  con- 
adeiMM^  whom  I  hanre  kept  loaded 
down  with  chains  at  tiie  bottom  of 
my  heart  all  these  years,  he'll  renrl 
me,  teiir  me  to  pieces,  as  devils 
tear  men  posse^u.  Love !  Why 
I  bad  fbtgotten  that  any  one  ever 
did  love  me^  Do  you  think  sudi 
pure  memories  haunt  minds  like 
mine  ?  Don't  speak  of  such  things. 
Don't  try  to  awake  good  recoUec- 
tions.  or  stir  wholssome  emotions 
vithm  me;  there's  nothing  good 
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Bor  wholesome  aboal  ne.   I  am 
a  •eoundrel — a  Tulgar,  con 
vIm  MowndrtL  wbo  hia 

Mb  mbstancc,  has  lived  in  riot« 
and  has  now  come  down  to  tlif 
swine  and  the  husks  that  fctd 
them.  Ay,  it's  too  hite  iu  the  day 
warn  f or  M  to  ameiMl  I  am  onlj 
like  the  prodigal,  Ann,  ia  iMi^ng 
lived  riotomlv.  Should  conscionco 
ever  awake,  there'll  poon  he  an  end 
to  IIm  struggle  that  will  luiiow 
tad  as  k«  spoke^  I  eonld  m  ho 
hdid  a  instoi  oonoolod  VBder  Ida 
priest'H  dress. 

At  that  nmnu  nt  the  T^oll  ranp  to 
auiouuce  tile  cmtaiu  about  to  ri;ie. 
Tbo  mmmA  wmbbuA  to  mal  Mrs. 
Bntier  to  herself.  She  roM^  nd 
turning  to  \Vilson,  said. 

*  I  know  not  what  new  troubles 
you  bring  upon  me,  but  you  muiit 
remain  under  1117  roof  now.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  I  throw  myself  on  your 

generosity,  and  ask  you  for  «  lew 
ours  to  keep  this  secret.' 
I  interposed  to  tell  Mrs.  Rutter 
that  there  was  no  need  to  appeal 
ihm  to  me ;  tktt  I  knefir  titevo 
was  necessity  for  concealing  the 
person  before  us,  and  that  1  had 
already  a  plan  for  secreting  him  in 
the  court -yard,  which  I  was  about 
to  canr  o«t  whon  alw  appeared. 

'Make  haste,  then,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, make  haste,  an<l  J  will  wait 
for  YOU  here.    JStay ;  tliere  are 

£eople  about.  Put  on  your  hat, 
lowia.  Givo  bo  yov  aim,  ana 
I  will  go  with  yon  tbioogh  the 
passages  to  avoid  suspicion and 
with  a  stejuly  hand  Mrs.  liutter 
took  up  the  lamp,  aud  walked  out 
into  toe  eorridor,  wlim  acrvaiita 
wore  passing  to  and  fro,  taUaaf  ail 
the  while  to  her  comiianion,  as 
though  it  wero  a  gueat  on  whoao 
arm  she  hung. 

SIm  was  waiting  for  me  wlien  I 
ntwnod  from  the  court  She 
gnyipod  my  hand,  and  said, 

*You  are  a  true  friend.  You 
have  a  right  to  fidler  contidenco 
than  this.  All  1  can  now  say  is, 
thiet  the  man  yon  have  just  sooa 
hao  it  in  his  power  to  iigure  me 
and  my  chiUlren  beyond  repamtion 
— to  blight  our  lives.  Thank  God  1 
his  presence  here  is  known  only 

toyoo.  It  anitht  kept  from  ajr 


children  a  few  hours  longer,  l^ls 
jete  most  be  got  through  now.* 

She  was  so  pale,  so 
that  I  f  eare<l  her  soil's 
would  be  excited. 

*  Ah  !  it  will  only  make  tho  part 
I  ph^  more  uatund.  1  biiaii  divert 
tMir  attentiQo  fion  the  mother 
to  ths  setnos/  was  thi  aasver  to 
my  fears.  Then  looking  at  roe 
gratefully,  tearfully,  for  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Kutter  overcame  her  eiiio^ou 
with  »  Urong  effort  and  nid.  *  ILet 
m  go,  or  we  shall  hs  miMod. 

In  five  minutes  more  the  curtain 
had  risen,  and  she  was  playin|f  the 
Puritan  wife  in  the  drama. 
If  ever  I  admired  Mnk  Rnttar,  it 


at  this  iuncture.  Her  con  rage, 
her  '•iinconMnont  of  the  terrildo 
secret  weighing  upon  her,  her  en- 
tire abandoniiieut  of  herself  to  the 
part  she  had  to  pla}r,fi]led  me  witik 
wonder  aadadmiratioiL  HerpttUor, 
and  the  8uj>i>re8sed  emotion  at 
times  perceptible  in  her  voice, 
added  to  the  natural  ^^tiect  of  the 
part  she  was  representing,  i  roiu 
the  first  moment  of  her  reappeu^ 
ance  she  held  Imt  ndienee  spell- 
bound. 

Margaret  Hepbuni,  no  longer 
young,  was  now  the  widow  of  Don- 
eaa  Stewart,  who  had  falkn  fight- 
ing against  the   kinifa  troopai 

iionald,  ^^largaret's  son,  on  whom 
her  hojK's  and  affections  are  now 
ail  couceutrated,  holds  a  commis- 
skNi  wider  CraiDwell  in  the  Fkr> 
Uam^tarian  army.  Rutter  plavtd 
the  part  of  Ronald,  and  looked  a 
soldier  evcr>'  inch,  in  the  irre.it 
scene  of  the  drama  which  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  seeond  act, 
Mrs.  Rutter  was  lofoiled  alone 
with  f^flie — her 
of  her  absent  son. 

The  scene  ia  lidd  in  an  old  farm- 
house in  Oxfordshire,  where  Damo 
Hepburn  has  come  to  live  since 
her  husband's  death.  The  land  is 
rif»'  with  tumult,  and  even  fircside-s 
are  not  safe.  Efiie  liars  tlie  doors 
and  makes  all  secure,  for  it  id 
night,  and  heyond  the  walls  lie 
miles  of  November  darkness.  Sit- 
ting there  by  the  hearth,  the 
women  hear  a  strange  nioaniiiflj 
aouud  borne  on  the  winter  wuid. 

MuiMet  opnt     dooK^  looks  oofc 
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into  the  ni^rht,  and  espies  a  figure 
advaucing  in  tlie  dusk.  A  wounded 
man  drags  himself  to  the  door  and 
onkB  (m  the  thieshold.  Bending 
over  him,  a  cr>'  (what  a  wild  thril- 
ling cry  it  was  I)  l^rcaks  from 
Margaret's  lips.  In  the  hlinid- 
staiued  %ure  before  her  ahc  has 
leeogniaed  the  handnntne  ea^iHer 
who,  years  a|^,  nooed  her  in  her 
Scottish  home.  From  the  lips  of 
the  wounded  man  she  Imars,  ere 
long,  how  he  was  faithful  to  her 
for  three  long  years,  and  dsring 
that  time  awaited  a  reply  to  the 
letter  he  had  ^ent  her  tlie  night 
when  the  kings  onkrs  suddenly 
GODipcUed  him  to  return  home  to 

*  vVTiat  letter  r  cries  Margaret, 
her  li.ind  upon  her  heart;  and  she 
learns  that  th-»se  few  lines  which 
would  have  explained  her  lovers 
deiMuittTe,  weie  entrnsted  to  the 
hinds  of  the  mail  whom  all  these 
jeeiB  she  has  called  husband. 
The  broken  exi>lanations  that  fol- 
low are  interrupted  by  Effie,  who 
inters  in  alarm,  to  say  that  Konald 
has  snddenhr  letumed  home,  and 
k  now  slibBBg  his  hocie  in  the 
Jird. 

*Then  I  am  lost,'  says  the  cava- 
lier, and  he  endeavours  to  rise  and 
depart.  But  Maigaret  eannotbe* 

tray  the  man  she  once  loved,  op 
see  him  quit  her  house  to  die  on 
the  highway.  With  wonderfnl 
promptitude  she  conceals  him  iu 
her  own  chamber,  and  jemoyes  all 
traces  of  his  preaenoe.  Then  she 
takes  her  needle  and  awaits  her 
son's  entrance  with  a  calm  face, 
lionald  is  so  altered  that  his  mother 
scarcely  recognises  him.  His  tale 
is  Boon  told.  T)i<'  young  repub- 
lican sohlier  has  lately  been  placed 
on  guard  over  a  mansion  in  Wor- 
cestershire, tenanted  by  a  Koyalibt 
family,  one  member  of  trhiclH^he 
beautiful  daugliter  of  the  house — 
has  stolen  liis  heart.  The  preceding 
scene  m  the  dninia  lias  revealeu 
the  temotations  and  diiiiculties  to 
which  tne  young  soldier  had  been 
exposed  through  his  luckless  pas- 
sion. Captivated  by  the  graces  of 
Mabel  Harley  (Mademoiselle  Vic- 
torine),  Ronald  had  well  nigh 
proved  a  traitor  to  liis  cause.  As 


it  is  he  has  compromised  liiniself 
by  his  devotion,  and  unable  to 
bear  longer  this  struggle  between 
love  and  duty,  he  has  sought  and 
obtained  a  new  post,  of  more  dan- 

f;er,  perhaps,  to  his  person,  but  of 
ess  peril  to  his  honour.  As  Mar- 
garet listens  to  her  sou,  various 
are  tiie  emdioiis  thait  dijuct  tbeni- 
selves  upon  her         Her  pride 

in  his  lionourable  sentiments,  hor 
.sympathy  for  his  misplaced  love, 
and  her  terror  as  her  son  recahj 
the  TOW  whidi  his  during  father 
made  him  take  upon  his  sword  to 
remain  faithful  to  his  father's 
friends,  relentless  towards  his 
fathers  euemies, — all  these  are 
powerfnlly  and  truthfully  por- 
trayed. The  interview  between 
them  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  court- 
yard. A  trooi)  of  Parliamentarian 
soldiers  is  at  tne  gates ;  they  come 
m  search  of  a  fugitive  RoyaUst 
snp])osed  to  have  taken  refuge 
within  the  house.  Ilonald  laughs 
at  the  idea  of  finding  a  traitor 
under  that  roof,  and  bids  them 
enter  and  search  ^vHiere  they  please. 
But  his  mother  resents  the  indig- 
nity, and  at  first  refuses  to  give 
up  thr  keys. 

'Am  1,  whose  husband  fought 
md  died  Ibr  the  eanse  you  serve, 
to  be  subject  to  this  T  she  inquires 
of  the  oihcer,  witli  a  well  assumed 
air  of  lianghty-  snri>riso, 

*  Mother,  give  up  the  keys,'  cried 
Bonald;  *our  honour  will  stand 
this  test  Oome»  gentlemen,  I  will 
conduct  yon  through  the  house 
mj^elf.' 

The^  leave  the  room,  and  Mar- 
garet 18  left  listening  to  their  foot- 

steps  with  a  stony  face.  She 
stands  there  dumb  with  terror,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  her 
cnamber,  where  the  fugitive  lies 
concealed.  Then  Ronald  returns, 
and,  with  a  mile,  asks  if  they 
desire  to  search  his  mother's  cham- 
ber, for  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 
h(juse  unvisited.  The  othcer  re- 
plies that  he  must  search  there 
also. 

'Then  enter,'  says  the  young 
man,  and  he  points  to  the  door. 

*Ino,  not  while  1  live!'  cries 
Margaret,  rushing  forward  to  pre- 
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▼ent  an  entrance.    'Bonaldy  ffom 

permit  tliis  outrage  f 

liut  tliere  is  no  reply,  her  son 
gas^  in  amazement  at  lus  mother  s 
coEcited  face.  Her  term  and  dia- 
tress  increase,  her  breath  comes 
quick,  her  whole  air  betrays  her 
alarm.  There  is  stmie  hidden 
reason  for  this  uunaiurai  cxcite- 
iMDt.  A  terrible  anapiekHi  dawna 
in  Bonald*8  face,  ana  in  a  hoarse 
voice  he  bids  his  mother  band  bim 
tbe  key  of  her  chamber. 

*  Never,'  she  murmurs  between 
berlodDBd  teeth. 

And  tiien,  atnng  with  this  resis- 
tance, the  young  soldier  draws  his 
sword,  ]»iunges  it  int*»  the  panel 
of  the  door,  and  orders  the  sol- 
diifs  tofollofw bim  into  bis  nolhei^s 
diamber.  With  a  cry  of  dismay 
Margaret  plants  herself  on  the 
thresliold  before  her  aoD^  and  for- 
bids him  to  advance. 

At  this  point,  the  reality  infused 
into  tbe  ecene  by  Mrs.  Bntter^a 
consummate  acting,  waa  over- 
powering. A  deej)  silence  had 
settled  over  the  Avliole  saloon.  You 
could  hear  the  hurriedly  drawn 
breath  of  the  mv  actors  on  the 
stage,  moved  aa  they  were  hy  the 
reality  of  the  scene  going  on  before 
them.  Forgetting  her  own  anxie- 
ties,  or  perhaps  finding  an  echo 


and  outlet  for  tliem  in  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Puritan  mother,  Mrsw 
Kutter  had  merged  her  own  iden- 
tity for  the  time  in  the  ehaiaelff 
ibe  bad  assumed.  As  she  stood 
there,  on  the  threshold  of  Iict 
chamber,  her  head  throi^ii  back, 
her  hand  extended,  there  was 
something  so  grand  and  statuesque 
in  her  appeaianoe,  aach  an  iDten- 
mtf  of  feeling  in  every  look  aod 
gesture,  that  no  one  could  Ijnve 
beheld  her  unmoved-  HtarU 
throbbed,  cheeks  jKrew  pale,  aad 
even  men's  eyes  nUed  with  hot 
tears. 

When  at  length  the  fugitive 
Koyalist  was  discovered,  the  an- 
guish of  the  luihappy  mother  was 
terriUe  to  behold,  ^ilhwordief 
scorn  Ronald  drove  her  from  liim, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  dead 
father,  cursed  her  under  hernwn 
roof-tree.  As  he  uttered  the  last 
wordsja real. mif eigned  sob  bnhi 
fiom  ftntters  lips,  and  a  deea 
pent-up  sigh  rose  from  the  audi- 
ence as  the  curtain  descended  and 
the  stricken  mother  sankswooniug 
on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

Alas,  the  emotions  depicted  hf 
that  troubled  heart  had  been  only 
too  real !  Mrs.  Rutter  had  actually 
swooned  away,  and  lay  there  in- 
sensible at  her  sou's  feet. 
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NOBTH   AND  SOUTH, 
Thb  Two  OoNiTiTVTioiia 

BY    A    WHITE  RfiFOBIiIGAN. 


POLTTICAL  Constitutions  to  be 
durable  must  be  elastic  ;  other- 
wiae.  like  that  of  Eu^liuid^iiey 
had  oetter  remain  nnwntten.  When 
they  be^  to  impinge  on  the  grow  th 
or  to  impede  the  progress  of  a 
people,  they  must  be  changed. 
The  iudexible  rigour  of  Procrustean 
forms  is  incompatible  with  the 
natural  expansion  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  Constitutions  of  re- 
publics generaUy  make  allowance 
for  contingencies  by  provisions  for 

*  amcudments,'  a  sort  of  safety- 
Tilve  to  prevent  xerohitions.  They 
are  not,  like  the  *  laws  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians,' a  framework  of  iron; 
but  carefully  provided  with  move- 
ablejoints  and  acyust meats  adapted 
to  l£e  operation  of  oiremnatanoea, 
A  written  Constitution  professes 
and  i)resumesto  embody  the  wisest 
theory  of  government  which  the 
neople  who  adopt  it  are  capable  of 
Iraimng,  and  oif  obeying.  When 
aelf-impoaed,  it  is  like  a  garment 
ci  one's  own  choosing ;  and  if  it 
does  not  lit,  there  in  not  only  no 
law  against  alteration,  but  a  special 
stipulation  in  the  original  agreo- 
mant  in  regard  to  the  Tnodua 
operwidi.  As  the  fashions  of  this 
world  change  and  ])a.s.s  away,  so 
the  forms  ot  government  vary  in 
accordance  with  different  dimes, 
e(nutitioii%  and  epochs ;  or,  as  it 
has  been  well  put  in  an  aphorism, 

*  When  circumstances  altar,  tilings 
themselves  must  alter.' 

In  attempting  a  comparison  of 
the  OonstitationB  of  the  Federal 
and  the  Confedeiate  Stivtes  of 
America,  we  must  begin  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  Federation  of  the 
United  States ,  examine  the  opera- 
tions uad  amendments  of  tiha 
oad^ial  Oonatitation ;  and  notioe 
the  changes  and  improvements 
adopted  by  the  new  Confederacy. 

\\  ithout  going  back  to  the  great 
era  of  Maana  Charta^  when  the 
political  riffbtts  of  the  people  were 
irat  foUy  leeogmaed,  and  *  lediioed 


to  writing,'  as  the  lawyers  phrase 
it,  we  will  start  from  the  settlement 
of  the  American  colonies ;  and 
find  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayficntr 
the  cradle  of  American  liberty. 
For  it  was  there,  in  that  frail  but 
richly-freighted  bark,  tossed  on  an 
unknown  winter  sea,  that  the  first 
Bepublican  '  compact'  was  drawn 
up  and  sig^ned  by  forty-one  adult 
male  *  pilgrims,'  wnich  contains  the 
germ  of  every  Constitution,  State 
or  Federal,  that  has  since  been 
adopted  as  au  iustiument  of  self- 
goTenunenl  in  the  New  World, 
The  fathers  of  New  England— 
*  forefathers,'  as  they  are  tradition- 
ally called — if  fanatics  in  religion, 
were  not  less  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  FreedOTitowoidiipQod, 
and  iinedoni  to  govern  themselyea, 
were  the  watchwords  inscribed  on 
their  banners,  on  the  doors  of  their 
school-houses,  and  on  the  comer- 
atones  of  their  dranhaa.  They 
were  also  well-ednfltttodmen,asthe 
records  of  their  voyage,  kept  in 
Latin,  written  by  various  hands, 
and  religiously  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Pljinouth^  abundantly 
idhow.  The  inspired  voice  of  Milton, 
singing  in  the  midat  of  liia  daik* 
neaaitt 

That  celestlul  light 
Whkh  asm  yal  hath  shMie  on  sea  or 
laocl, 

like  the  crepuscular  laja  announc- 
ing the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  filled 
the  hearts  t)f  his  Puritan  discijjles 
with  courage,  hope,  and  loy. 
Oanrer,  Bradford,  Standish,  Fuller, 
Wimdow,  Wintliroj),  Roger  Wil- 
liams, and  ►Sir  Hurry  Vane,  wirried 
the  hj)irit  of  the  IJritish  Constitu- 
tion mto  the  wilderuess  of  the 
West,  ere  long  to  *  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.*  We  have  good  his- 
torical reason  for  believing  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Charters  for  the 
government  of  the  new  colonies 
was  drawn  by  the  master  hand  of 
the  great  Poet  of  Libertv.  When 
Sir  Jtiarry  Yane  letnmed  to  Eng- 
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land  for  tlic  purpose  of  obtaining 
frf>iii  the  Kinfr  a  cli.nrter  fir  tlie 
*  Colony  of  liliode  ialaud  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,*  he  u  known 
to  have  '|>aR8eii  eome  wetki  on  » 
Tint  to  John  Milton  at  his  conntiy 
??fnt  and  that  reniarkaMe  R!r<vfle 
Island  Charter  bears  mi m i st.i k e;\l 
evidence  of  beini^  written  t>r  icvistd 
bj  a  p(^itical  «eer  m  weD  as  poet, 
whoae  thoughts  and  theori«  nm 
centnnc^  nlivad  <il'  ]jis  time.  So 
liberal  and  clastic  wc-re  the  i>r<>- 
▼iiiion6  oi  thiti  charter,  that  the 
SiMke  of  Rhode  Isbnd  TotaiiMdH 
m  a  OonatitatMNi  tor  tw  o  hundred 
ycnr"  :  and  so  tenaciously  did  the 
}»e«)pl(>  dinur  t<»  it,  that  it  was  only 
tiirown  otf  by  reyolution ;  or  rather, 
after  tiio  abortive  attempt  ait  lefo- 
hjtion  known  as  tke  *Dorr  Re- 
bolli  ai,'  which  80  ingloriously 
liz/l(  d  in  the  beto'a  *  flight  fxom, 
Chepachet.* 

We  will  here  give  the  names  of 
tiie  original  Thirteen  Ooknies  in 
the  order  of  their  settlement : — ^Vir- 
ginia, "N^ew  York  Massarhnsetts, 
Kew  iiariiimhire,  New  Jerr^ey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
Ehode  Island,  North  Ouoluia. 
South  Carolina,  P^ns^lvania,  mA 
Geor;^a.  These  rr^.nie*?  existed 
under  '  i)atentii '  ^^rautcd  by  Great 
Britain  to  various  *  conipanies,* 
the  peiiod  of  llie  revdhitioii. 
The  respective  goreinors  received 
their  comTnissions  from  the  Crown  ; 
and  tliey  were  generally  sent  over 
from  England.  The  colonies,  in  ail 
oovenimeBtal  affioni  were  mere 
'dependencies*  vpoa  the  mother 
country.  Virginia,  pdpnlarlyknnwii 
as  the  *01d  Poniiniun,'  was  dis- 
covered in  15B4,  but  not  settled 
imtil  at  Jamee^town,  on  the 
James  Pkiver,  so  named  in  honour 
of  the  king  ;  bxit  previously  eallcd 
Powhatan,  after  tne  celebrated  In- 
dian chief  (the  father  of  Pocahon- 
tas) who  then  reigiied  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  charter,  ma- 
ted to  Captain  John  Smith  and  his 
associates,  covered  unlimited  ter- 
ritoi^,  extending  wei»tward  to  the 
Pacihc  Ocean.  But  in  1^84,  at  the 
doee  of  the  war,  Vitgmia  ceded 
her  whole  north-west  territory  to 
the  United  States,  retaininjf  only, 
beyond  what  now  constitutes  her 


borders,  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
New  York,  wliieh  is  believed,  to 
hav€  bcjea  diiicovt;red  in  1524,  by 
the  Florentine  navigator  Varraa- 
sani,  vraa  aettledin  1009,  two  yeM 
after  Virginia,  at  Albany,  by  the 
Enr;li.-,]]  navigator,  Henry  ilu^Lson, 
wiio.'se  name  will  run  tct  '  ilie  \:x>t 
syllable  oi  recorded  tiuit:,'  iu  iha 
MantiM  fiver  that  beara  iiiUM 
Four  yeara  later  the  dty  of  New 
Y»»rk  was  founded,  but  called  Xew 
AniHtenlaiii  until  1OO4,  winiii 
Ciiariet9  IL  granted  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  ail 
the  territory,  including  New  Ycnk, 
New  H norland,  and  New  Jersey. 
In  1620  Maifsiachnsetts  was  settled 
by  the  Puritans  at  Fivtnouth,  wiiose 
royal  grant  imMMl  what  beoMM 
New  Hampshire  in  1679;  and  tibe 
State  of  >Iaine  in  i8jo. 

Ifi  re*;ard  to  tin;  eonvlitiou  of  the 
American  colonies  during  what 
may  be  termed  their  minority,  it  it 
eaaentiai  to  oar  i>resent  pur- 
})ose  to  treat  more  parti ciiljiny; 
neither  is  it  neces^^ary  to  dis^ctis^ 
the  cauiies  which  led  u>  the  tiiiow- 
ing  off  of  the  *  voke  of  British  op- 
preeaion,*  «is  the  colonists  began 
to  odl  the  rule  of  (lie  Imperial 
Govemment.  One  hundred  and 
hity  yearb  of  ehil<lhi><»d  are  pa>t ; 
the  memorable  year  of  1776  hst^ 
arnved ;  aiidthb  ikraikhinirteiilf 
of  Thirteen  Britiah  scions  proclaim 
their  manhood  -hkI  declare  their 
independence.  The  great  problem 
now  lA  to  form  a  political  union, 
an  alHanee  or  fedentioo,  in  oitler 
to  resist  the  coeivive  policy  of 
England  ;  in  other  words,  to  iniite 
for  the  sake  of  strength  to  contend 
agaiutit  a  common  enemy ;  to  pro* 
pare  a  oommon  Oonatitntion  to  ok- 
enre  the  common  welfare,  llie 
several  colonies  having,  with  more 
or  less  reluctance,  decided  to  seceeie 
from  Great  Britain,  U>  rebel,  to  cut 
looee  from  their  alle^aiic^  to  deny 
the  divine  anthontf  oc  kingSi 
and  estaldish  an  independent  nar 
tioiial  existence,  nrr  eompeiled  to 
cuuiederate  in  selt  iiefence,  not- 
withstanding, even  at  that  earljr 
period,  the  eeloiitat  intents  were 
radicallv  inoongnaooa.  The  Puri- 
tans of  New  Rnglnnd.  and  the 
Bomanists  oi  Maiyiana  did  no^ 
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eoaleaoe  from  any  feeling  of  per- 
aoaal  affiaitgr,  but  for  the  sake  cf 
penomd  sioiirity ;  wliile  the  Cava- 
liers of  Georcria  and  the  Oirolinas 
could  only  be  induced  by  the  com- 
mon bond  ui  danger  to  unite  liieir 
fate  and  fortune  with  the  Duteh  of 
New  York,  the  Quakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  Baptiflta  of  JUbode 
Island. 

From  tlie  patisage  of  the  notori- 
ous 8tanii>  Act  in  1765,  followed 
l^-Ae  duties  on  paper,  gUtftty  aad 
tea  ill  1767,  the  colonies  wew  a/ji- 
tated  by  ;i  series  of  incipient  re- 
volts, reaulting  iu  the  coUhiiou  at 
iMBgton  on  tlie  1^  of  April. 
1775,  and  the  battle  of  Bunker-hiU 
m  the  folic  twdng  1 7th  of  June.  For 
some  tea  years  of  discontent  the 
local  kigialatures  had  been  passing 
'  rcimhitiimi*  of  i»ninliiinft  indtkA 
teMng  id  iMMtility  waa  growing 
more  and  more  intense,  until  the 
enniity  of  the  enhtnists  culminated 
iu  thu  loruiai  declaration  of  war 
and  independence  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1 776.  This  famous  *  deebni- 
tion'  waa  put  forth  by  a  Congress 
composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies  «as.senu)ied  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  elo- 
anent  and  earnest  manilBeto; 
oroadly  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  recayiitulating  tfje  griev- 
ances of  the  euluuists  ;  and  adding 
wliat  Would  be  called  by  an  Amcri- 
•att  Om^pention  of  the  pveaentday, 
a^pbttform'  of  fundamental  prin- 
dplos.  This  world-reiKnvned  *  De- 
claration of  Independence'  contains 
not  only  an  elaboration  of  the  doc- 
tmea eC  tbe  'Mayflownr  oompaot^' 
Imt  moeh  of  the  thongfat  and  lan- 
guasro  previously  expressed  in  the 
Virginia  '  Bdl  of  Kiglits,'  adopted 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1770.  subse- 
qnently  repeated  m  the  ^  Aftiolea 
of  Confe&raliun*  in  1781,  and 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  17^7,  the  organic  instru- 
ment of  government  which  we  are 
about  to  oonnder  as  tbe  Federal 
Oonetitiition  nf  the  United  States. 

This  greiit  work  of  the  '  Fathers 
of  the  Kepublic'  as  they  are  reve- 
rently called,  the  American  people 
have  always  been  taught  to  regard 
m  *n  mommient  of  knoMa  wi»- 
4aBk!  weond  oaly  in  aMMti^ 


-'tibe  Covenant  which  the  Lord 
ga¥e  nnto  Moses.'  It  was  not  the 

product  of  a  day,  but  the  result  of 
long  and  p;itient  lal^our;  and  its 
operations  were  designed,  not  for  a 
generation,  but  for  all  time.  Esto 
m  rpdna  waa  its  original  motto. 
It  18  ^roughly  imbued  with  the 
intelligent  liberalism  of  the  most 
advanced  governments  of  the 
epoch ;  and  salted,  if  we  may  use 
the  e]q>reeBion,  by  every  *fl«vinff 
olanse*  whidi  could  be  gathered 
finm  the  records  of  antecedent  le- 
gislation. Grecian  justice  and 
Roman  liberty,  the  serene  and 
hopeful  soul  ot  rlsfeo,  and  the  \snm 
and  independent  spirit  of  Brutuii 
meet  and  mingle  as  elemental  con- 
stituents in  this  great  proi.ision — 
and  prevision,  we  may  add,  of  self- 
government.  It  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  net  result — the  sum 
total  of  all  that  the  world  at  that 
time  knew  of  the  philo.sophy  of 
human  government — the  fruit  of 
a  political  experience  extending 
bade  to  the  misty  morning  of  the 
'Mosaic  dispensation.'  The  con- 
stitutions of  monarchies,  as  well  as 
of  republics,  ancient  and  modem, 
w  ere  distilled,  »is  it  were,  in  order 
to  difleom  a  eoit  of  poUtieal  elizir 
for  the  gnmd  eipenmeiit  of  a  new 
democracy  in  a  new  world.  Each 
of  the  Sovereign  States  a)>out  to  bo 
confederated  contributed  some- 
thing UI  the  way  of  prorislon  or 
suggestion  from  its  own  oonstitu- 
tion ;  while  all  were  anxiously 
watching  the  process  of  ioniiation 
which  was  to  embody  and  crystal- 
Hae  the  ne  wttm  system  of  free 
government.  Long  was  the  l  a bonr, 
excited  the  discussions,  fwirful  the 
forebodings,  and  fervent  the  prayers 
that  brought  forth  the  model  con- 
■titution  of  'the model  Kepubtta* 
Contrasting  that  period  with  thii^ 
one  can  hardly  help  repeating  the 
aad  conclusion  of  the  poet^ 


State, 

An  huur  may  lay  it  lu  ilie  dust. 

Let  US  briefly  glance  at  the  lus- 
tory  of  the  formation  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution. 

The  revolution  is  successful ;  the 
8mn  YcMfBT  War  ia  endedi  the 
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indepttdenoe  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies is  achieved.  In  1783  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
is  sidled,  and  the  natiouai  exist- 
enee  of  th«  Unikad  SlMlis  u  a<y 
knowledged  and  reoogniMd  hf 
Forei^i  Powers.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  1787,  after  a  session  of 
four  months,  tne  Congress  of  the 
United  Stakes  completed  and 
adopted  the  Federal  Oonetitntion 
aa  it  now  is,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  '  amendments'  that  liavo 
from  time  to  time  been  added. 
The  casual  or  careless  reader  of 
history  is  apt  to  confound  the  *  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation'  of  i78r 
with  the  Constituti(»n  of  1787.  The 
former,  although  intended  to  eflfect 

*  a  perpetual  union'  after  serving  as 

*  tnaty  of  allianee  doling  the  war, 
were  entirely  superseded  by  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  although  the 
latter  retiiined  nmch  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  original '  Articles.' 
As  an  illnstntion  m  this  idoitity 
of  principle  and  language  we  qnote^ 
of  the  '  Coiifn It  ration,' — 

Artich  II.  '  Ivich  Stair  retains 
its  sovereignty,  ireeiluni,  ami  indo- 
pendenoe;  and  every  power,  juria- 
diction,  and  ri^ht  which  is  not  by 
this  Gmfcderation  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  Uuited  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.* 

And  from  the  OonslttntionQf  the 
Uuited  States^  of  the  *  amendinenta* 
added  bof(»re  its  adoption — 

AHicle  X.  *  The  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  Uuited  SUtes  by  the 
OolistitiEtion,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  resemd  to  the 
States  ieipectiydy»  or  to  tiie 
people.' 

Tnese,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
the  texts  from  which  the  »State 
Bi^ts  party,  or  Secessionists,  de- 
rive their  constitutional  authority 
for  dissolviii<^  the  Union.  The 
reasons  for  abrogating  the  '  Articles 
of  Confederation,'  which  were  alto- 
flether  too  loosdy  and  Tagnely 
mimed  for  practical  operation  as 
organic  laws,  are  thus  briefly  stated 
in  the  '  preamble'  to  the  Constitu- 
tion:— 

'We,  the  people  of  the  United 

States,  in  order  to  form  a  mors 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  en- 
sure domestic  trauquiilityj  provide 


for  iSub  oommon  dirfenea,  pronols 

the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselve^s 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
sstahHshttds  OuiMtiUUiutt  ibrths 
United  States  of  America^' 

Tlip  Oonstitutioii  then  proceeds 
with  the  u.^ual  formalities  t^>cri*ate 
the  Government,  wliich  is  divided 
into  three  departmenta—legisiative, 
executive,  and  judicial— explicitly 
defining  tiie  powers  and  dnti-  s  of 
eaeh.  There  shall  be  a  Federal 
JSenate  and  House  of  Hepresenia- 
tives.  No  person  shall  be  a  reprs- 
HBtattta  who  is  under  twenty-five 
yean  of  ace>  *nd  who  has  not  been 
seven  year^  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stivtes.  The  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  not  exceed  one  for  eveiy 
thirty  thonsand  inhahitants;  bat 
atflh  Stsia  ahall  have  at  least  one 
repn^ tentative.  The  House  of  !{©• 
pre>t  iitatives  shall  choose  their  own 
Speaker,  iuid  it  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeadmieot.  Thi 
Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  State,  eli  cted 
for  six  years  by  the  Legislature 
thereof.  The  Senators  and  iicpre- 
sentatiTes  shallreonvea  oompo^ 
sation  for  their  serviees,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasure'  of  the  Uuited 
States,  The  jiowt-rs  of  CA)ngre!?s 
are  limited  to  specihc  subjects  of 
legislation.  To  lay  taxes  and  levy 
duties  for  the  oommon  defence  sad 
welfare,  t(»  coin  and  to  bormw 
money,  to  establish  p<\st-otlict'^  and 
post  routes,  to  declare  war,  raise 
annies,  to  provide  a  navy,  to  remi- 
lafte  foreign  nlations,  &c.  The 
executive  power  is  invested  in  the 
President,  who  shall  be  electal  for 
four  years.  He  must  be  a  native- 
born  citizen,  not  under  tliirty-hve 
years,  and  for  fourteen  yean  a  re- 
sident within  the  United  States 
Before  entering  on  the  execution  of 
his  oftice,  he  must  take  the  follow- 
ing oath : — 

^  I  do  aokmnly  swear  (or  affim) 
that  T  %vill  faithfully  execute  the 
ottice  of  J*resident  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Oonstitntion  of  tiho  United 
States.'  He  is  oommander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
iStotei^  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
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•several  States,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  Vice-President  is  ex 
ojftcio  Ptendent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  invested  in  *  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  inferior  Courts  as 
tlie  Congre^  may  iroui  time  to 
trnie  ordain  and  estobliah.'  The 
judiges  shall  hold  their  oiBces  dur- 
f^ond  lu  liaviour,  and  shall  re- 
ceive a  com|)cns;ition,  which  .shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their 
continiiance  in  office. 

Treason   against    the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levyintc 
war  a;^'ainst  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  No  person  shall  be 
eonyicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testim  ony  of  two  witnesscii  to  the 
same  rjvert  act,  or  on  confession 
ill  i>i>cn  court.    No  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeitnrey  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
The   Constitution    guarantees  a 
republican  form  of  government  to 
each  State,  and  provides  for  its 
own  amendments.    It  i>rohibit8 
titles  of  nobility ;  presmbes  the 
modes  of  electing  and  appointing 
Federal  olH<"ers ;  and  enacts  the 
'Fugitive  blave  Lavv  '  thereby  re- 
cognising the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  by  the  following  clanae  of 
Article  IV.,  section  2  -'No  person 
held  to  service  or  labour  m  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  legulatioii 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  chum  of  the  party 
to  whom  each  service  or  labour 
may  be  due.'   We  allude  to  these 
main  features  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, not  for  tlie  purpose  of 
criticism,  but  merely  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  reader.   To  relate 
when,  how,  and  why  it  waaadopted. 
to  point  out  some  of  its  practical 
defects,  and  to  note  the  changes  in 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  '  C«>n- 
federate  States  of  America,"  is  the 
more  immediate  object  of  the  pre- 
sent essay,  ^  The  Constitution  of 
1787,  which  is  the  present  Consti- 
tuti(»n  of  the  United  IStates,  was 
formed  by  a  Convention,  presided 


over  by  Georp:e  Washington,  a  de- 
puty'from  Virginia,  and  embraced 
the  honoured  names  of  many  '  re- 
▼olutioDaiy  sireflT  who  had  already 
'made  themselves  immortal'  1^ 
signing  the  '  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.' These  patriotic  men 
were  lit^jpally  the  *  i  athers  of  the 
Bepnblie,'  whose  degenerate  soul 
rejoicing  in  their  inheritance  of 
^\nie,  still  claim  to  rank  among  the 
aristocracy  of  America,  in  spite  of 
the  more  brilliant  attractions  o£ 
the  order  of  'ElDoiido,'andt3ie 
popular  preference  for  the  *  Al- 
mighty Dollar.'  In  reporting  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, Washington  wrote  officially 
a  memorable  letter,  replete  wita 
the  wisdom  of  the  deliberative 
body  over  which  he  had  so  long 
and  with  such  ])ationt  dignity 
presided,  from  which  we  quote  the 
concluding  portion.  'In  all  our 
deliberations  on  this  aabject,  we 
kept  steadily  in  our  yiew  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest 
interest  of  every  true  American—- 
the  consolidation  of  our  union — m 
which  is  invohredT  onr  prosperity, 
felicity,  safety,  perhaps  onr  na- 
tional existence.  Tliis  important 
ct)nsideration,  seriously  and  deeply 
impressed  on  our  minds,  led  each 
Skate  in  the  Oonyention  to  be  less 
rigid  on  points  of  inferior  nuwrn" 
tude  than  might  have  been  other- 
wise expected  ;  and  thus  the  Con- 
stitution which  we  now  present  is 
the  remit  of  a  spirit  of  nnity,  and 
of  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession, which  the  peculiarity  of 
our  political  situation  rendered  in- 
dispensable. That  it  will  meet  the 
full  and  entire  approbatioiiof  eyeiy 
State  is  not,  perhaps,  to  beexpectccl ; 
but  each  will  doubtless  conclude, 
that  had  her  interest  been  alone 
consulted,  the  conse(iuences  mi^ht 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable 
or  injurions  to  others.  That  it  is 
liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as 
could  rea.?onably  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  hope  and  believe ;  that 
it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare 
of  that  country  so  dear  to  ns  aU, 
and  secure  her  freedom  and  hapni- 
ness,  is  our  most  ardent  wisli.' 
These  words  of  wisdom  and  conci- 
liation, which  inspire  a  new  feeling 
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of  reverence  as  often  aa  "we  repeat 
tlieui, — cx»iiiin^'  from  <)iio  who  had 
wued  the  nuuie  ot  '  The  Saviour 
of  his  0>«iiiry.'  the  heroic  leader 
of  tlmt  long  Mia  detperata  strug^ 
for  liberty  and  i>eace,^from  liim 
who  liad  been  ba}»tized  with  tire 
on  lields  of  glory,  and  whom 
'  Natuie  had  left  childless  that  hia 
Oonntry  might  call  him  Father/— 
these  words  were  proinjitiy  an- 
swor.Ml  i)y  C'on.Lrrf'sa  in  the  follow- 
ing ilesoiution : — 

^  Jitsoltrd  utuiuitnouslt/y  that  the 
Mid  report,  witb  the  Heeolntioiis 
and  Letter  accompanying  the  same, 
be  tnvnsmittecl  to  the  several  lo^jrif?- 
lature.H,  in  order  U)  be  subniittod  to 
•  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
in  miAi  State  by  the  pcoi>ie  tbareol 
in  oonforaity  to  the  resolves  of 
the  cnnvention  made  and  provi<i(M| 
in  tiiat  Ciise.'    The  last  article  of 
the  Constitution  required  that  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  States  should 
aeoept  it  in  cotiionuity  with  the 
above  liesolution  before  the  go- 
vernment it  created  could  l>e  legally 
and  tiually  established;  and  the 
Qmstitution  has  now  to  pass  the 
oideal  of  popidw  ratification.  The 
debates  which  ensued  in  the  local 
legislatures  ami  conventions  when 
the  ir'ederal  Coubtitutiou  wag  put 
upon  its  passage  are  exceedingly 
Toluminoos  um,  interesting;  aad 
each  btate  preeerres  these  'pro- 
ceedings '  among  its  most  curious 
and  valuable  records,     i'lu  re  was 
no  end  of  argument  lor  and  a^^aubC 
tiieConstitatioti;  whilethe  reasons 
uged  for  its  adoption,  rejection,  or 
modification,  differed  in  (liflrercnt 
sections.    On  the  dcclar.uion  of 
independence,  the  several  btates 
formed  Oonslatiitions  for  thsai^ 
aelYcs,  or  remodelled  their  existing 
charters  ;  and  while  all  were  .lim- 
ing to  secure  the  same  general  ob- 
ject, each  had  its  local  peculiarity, 
er  what  has  since  obtained  the 
harder  name  of  'sectional  preju- 
dice.'    Mjussachusetts  and  South 
Carohna  were  aboriginal  antipodes 
on  many  fundamental  points  of 
legislation ;  and  it  is  not  neoessaiy 
to  add  that  the  diflferences  between 
them  have  been  continually  widen- 
ing,  until  union  is  imjjossible,  and 
connexion  undesirable.     Ten  of 


the  States  ratified  the  Cor^titn- 
tion   on   or  bef<tre  the  20tli  of 
June,  1788 ;   while    New  York, 
Khode  Island,  and  North  Oroliaa, 
oibetinately  remained  out  under  the 
organixation  of  178 1,  that  *  per- 
petual union,*  of  short  duration, 
formed  during  the  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  scli-defence.  These  ten 
Htates,  in  Jaanary,  1789,  appointed 
electors  to  choose  a  chi^  magis^ 
trato  :  and  on  the  30th  of  April 
folhnvini.',  George  Washington  was 
elected  ik>  the  lirat  President  of  the 
United  Stetssi  1m  the  meantlBM, 
the  State  of  New  York  came  into 
the  T'nion,  but  not  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Go- 
vernment.  At  this  time  tlie  origi- 
nal thirteen  *  United  Ooloniei' 
constituted  three  independent  Re- 
publics.  The  United  States  :  the 
State  of  Ivhode  Island ;  and  the 
buite  of  North  Carolina.   The  hXr 
.  ter  yidded  to  the  federation  im 
Novwnl  )er,  1789;  and  Rhode  Island 
at  a  still  later  period.    The  Oi> 
venimcnt.  now  fairly  in  opcr.itioii, 
is  composed  of  thirteen  *  sovereign 
and  inaependent  States,*  emhtadng 
a  population  of  about  4^000^000^ 
including  700,000  daves,  and  60.COO 
free  negroes,    ("^f  the  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by 
Congress  and  ratified  I  )y  the  States, 
we  will  qnote  two  of  theaitidM 
which  have  a  ^Mctal  bearing  m 
recent  events. 

Ariick  I.  *  Congress  .sliall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishm^t 
of  priigion,  or  prohibiting;  the  fres 
exercise  thereof  ;  or  abridging  As 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  tlie  press; 
i»r  the  right  of  the  people  peaceahly 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Gkyvermnent  for  a  redrsss  of  gns 
vances.* 

Arlirk  IV.  'The  right  <)f  the 
]>eo]ile  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  efiects 
ai^Rinat  wmaaonable  seanshee  and 
aeisorea,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  n]>on 
]irol>altlo  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  athrmation,  and  particularly  de- 
aeriUng  the  place  to  be  aearched^ 
and  the  penon  or  things  to  he 
seized.' 

Ke;idcrs  of  the  current  hist  >ryof 
the  passing  hour  know  well  how 
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recklessly  these  proviaioM  of  the 
Onistitution  have  been  violated. 
But  the  great  and  all-absorbing 
questiou  of  tlie  mumeut  is  tiiat 
viiieh  nlates  to  tlM  uriMtent 
of  the  States  ;  to  the  intent 
purpose  of  the  Federal  rf>m- 
in  a  word,  to  the  fearfully 
)uted  and  desperately  coutc^ted 
1  <f  meemm.  Upon  this  point 
we  wiu  simply  addooe  a  few  ^  au- 
thorities/ inchiding  decLirations 
put  forth  in  the  Constitutions  of 
tiie  several  btates,  and  the  opinions 
of  emiiieiit  incliTidiials  known  and 
respected  as  Mlie  Fathers  tiio 
Rejvublic'  It  is  the  very  first 
principle  asserteil  l)y  deinocracy, 
that  all  power  is  derived  from,  and 
•yeBfced  in^  the  people ;  that  the 
p(£tieal  to  row  k  ntber  of 
subterranean  than  of  superter- 
ranean  origin  ;  and  it  is  the  lead- 
ing dogma  of  every  Reytubliean 
State  iu  the  American  Union,  that 
ti&e  Federal  QoFemment  derivee 
idl  its  power  by  delegated  iiifeko* 
rity  from  the  States;  which  compose 
it.  Here  is  the  subtle  point  which 
has  employed  the  tongues  and  nuns 
of  the  eopnists  and  eaniste,  from 
the  formation  ol  the  Union  in  1781, 
to  its  dissolution  in  i860.  The 
people  are  sovereign,  the  States  are 
sovereign  and  independent ;  and 
the  Federal  or  JSupreme  Gorem- 
ment  is  l  >ut  an  agent  *  of  the 
people,  who  have  instructed  the 
btates  to  delegiite  to  ity  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  »States,  certain 
MMcific  powen  Mud  preeevihed 
duties  1  without  entering  mto  the 
knotty  argimient  involvini?  the 
Bights  of  States,  we  will  quot^ 
what  the  6tates  themselves  have  d,&- 
elared  in  their  oiwii  Constitutions. 
Massachneetto  and  New  Hamp- 
shire assert : — 

•  'The  })eople  of  this  common- 
wealth have  the  sole  iuid  exclusive 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a 
free^  sovereign,  and  independent 
StaJbe ;  and  do,  and  for  ever  here- 
after shall,  exercise  and  enjoy  every 
l>ower,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter 
be,  by  them  ezpreflsnr  delegated  to 
the  United  States  of  Amlenoa  in 
Congress  assembled.' 
South  Carohyoa  and  UUinois  ae- 


Allpowerifl  originsllyvested 

in  the  people  ;  and  all  free  trovem- 
nieiits  are  founded  on  their  autho- 
rity, and  are  instituted  for  their 
peace,  safety,  and  happiBeBS.' 

Iowa,  Califoniia,  New  Jersey. 
Minnesota,  and  Ohio,  a'^sert-  '  All 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people.  Government  is  instituted 
for  tiie  piotectioB,  eeonrity,  and 
benefit  ot  tlie  people ;  and  they 
have  the  right  at  all  times  to  alter 
or  reform  the  same  whenever  the 
public  good  may  require  it.' 
.  IGasooii  asseits— 'That  the 
people  of  this  State  have  the  in- 
nerent,  sole,  and  exclnsive  right  of 
regulating:  the  intenial  government 
and  police  thereof,  and  of  altering 
and  abolishing  their  Constitution 
and  form  of  government,  when- 
ever it  mav  be  necessaiy  to  their 
safety  atid  happiness.' 

The  Virginia ( 'institution adopted 
in  1 85 1,  assei*ts — *That  govem- 
BMnt  is,  or  ought  to  be,  institiited 
for  the  common  benefit,  protection, 
and  see  11  rity  of  the  peojde,  nation, 
or  cunimuinty ;  of  all  the  various 
modes  and  forms  of  government, 
that  is  best  which  is  capable  of 
produdng  the  greatest  decree  of 
happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most 
elfectually  secured  against  the 
dangers  of  nuiiaduiiiustration ;  and 
that  when  anv  government  shall 
be  found  inaaequate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the 
community  hath  an  indubitalde, 
inalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  refbim,  alter,  or  abolish  i^  in 
BQch  manner  as  shall  be  judged 
most  oondoelw  to  the  public 
wejil' 

Maryland  asserts— '  That  all 
government  of  right  originates  from 

the  people,  is  founded  in  compact 
only,  and  instituted  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  ^  and  they  have 
at  all  times^  accordmg  to  the  mode 
prescribed  m  this  Constitution,  the 
inalienable  right  to  alter,  reioimi 
or  abolish  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, in  sneli  manner  as  they  maj 
deem  expedient.* 

I^ennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Teo- 
nsBsee,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Ongom, 
and  Maine,  assert — *  That  all  power 
is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all 
free  governments  are  founded  on 
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their  authority,  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  sfifety,  and  happinesa ; 
for  the  advancement  of  these  eud^ 
ih0f  htm  si  ttU  timet  mi  uuiliMi- 
able  and  indefeasible  right  to  altart 
reform^  or  abolish  their  (Jovcrn- 
nient  in  sucli  maimer  as)  they  may 
think  proper.' 

Ooimeeticat,  Miwniwippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Texas,  assert — 
'Tliat  all  political  power  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  j^cople,  and  all  free 
Governments  are  fomided  on  their 
autiiority,  aud  institnied  for  thdr 
benefit ;  and  that  they  have  at  aU 
times  an  undeniable  and  indefea- 
sible right  to  alter  tlieir  form  of 
CTOvernnieut  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  think  expediant'  Hieaa 
npaaimous  and  repeated  dedara- 
tkms  of  the  States,  as  they  f  ir- 
mally  entered  the  Union  one  alter 
another,  until  the  Federated 
family  grew  from  thirteen  to  thirty- 
four,  are  sofficiently  explicit  upon 
the  Democratic  theory  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
In  regard  to  the  nature,  intent, 
aud  durability  of  the  Fedei-al  com- 
pact, let  UA  seek  an  exposition  in 
the  opinions  of  *  the  Fatliers.' 

Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  who 
early  foresaw  the  danger  of  con- 
flict betweeu  two  co-existent  sove- 
'  nignties^  in  his  speecdi  belore  the 
Convention,  in  says  : — *ThiB 
Constitution  does  not  attempt  to 
coerce  sovereign  l>odies,  States  in 
their  political  uipacity.  ISo  coer- 
<nou  is  afiplicable  to  mdtk  bodiea 
but  that  of  an  armed  force.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed 
force  against  a  delinqueut  State, 
it  would  inrdre  the  good  and  bad, 
the  innocent  and  g<^ty,  in  the 
tame  calamity.  But  legal  coercion 
singles  out  the  guilty  individual, 
and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  Union.'  Sherman,  of 
the  same  State,  and  on  the  aame 
occasion,  says : — *  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  being  Federal, 
and  instituted  by  a  number  of 
sovereign  States  for  the  better  se- 
enrity  of  theur  rights  and  tha  ad- 
fancement  of  their  interests,  they 
may  be  considered  as  so  many 
pillars  to  support  it  ;  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  State  Governments, 


pence  and  good  order  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  place  most  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Go- 
TemmenL  as  well  aa  aft  the  oeotre.' 

Chief  Justice  Law  say»^— 'This 
General  Govornmcnt  rests  upon  the 
State  GovernniLiits  for  its  support. 
It  is  like  a  \ast  aud  nio^iiihcent 
bridge,  hailt  vpon  tiiiiteea  strong 
and ataftfllsr pillars:  now, tiie rulers 
wlio  occupy  the  bridge  cannot  be 
so  l)eMide  themselves  as  t<)  knock 
awa^ihejallars  which  support  the 

'  Alennder  Hamilton,  whose  con- 
servative mind  inclined  to  consoli- 
dation, admits  that — '  Eiuli  State 
possesses  in  itself  full  power  of 
QoTemmenty  and  can  at  onoe,  in  a 
regular  way,  take  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  its  rights.  It  can 
enter  into  a  regular  jdan  of  defence 
with  the  forces  of  the  community 
at  its  command ;  it  can  immediately 
form  eooncDdons  with  ita  Bela- 
bours, or  evenwith foreign  powen^ 
if  necessary.' 

Mr.  Coxe,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelnhia  Convention,  and  a 
strong  advocate  fdr  the  adoption  ol 
the  C«)nstitution,  says : — *  As  imder 
the  old,  so  under  the  new  Federal 
Constitution,  the  Tiiirteen  United 
States  were  not  intended  to  be,  iiud 
really  are  not,  odbsolidated  in  sneh 
manner  aa  to  absorb  or  destroy  the 
sovereignties  of  the  sevend  States.' 

The  eloquent  ]'atri«  k  Henry,  of 
Virijinia,  whose  clarion  voice  iiur- 
ried  thooaanda  to  the  battle  fields 
of  the  Revolution,  rttrenuo'isly  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  tiie  Consti- 
tution, which  he  thouglit  had 'an 
awful  squinting  towards  monarchy/ 
In  speaking  of  the  powers  ooor 
ferred  on  tne  President,  he  sajrs-^ 
*  Can  he  not,  at  the  liead  of  his 
army,  1  >eat  down  every  opposition  i 
Away  with  your  President !  We 
shall  hate  a  King:  the  army  will 
sabite  him  monarch ;  your  ndlitia 
will  leave  you,  ;md assist  in  making 
him  King,  aud  fight  against  you: 
And  what  have  you  to  oppose  to 
this  force  1  What  will  theu  become 
of  your  lights }  WiU  nU  aUMe 
deimtitm  ensue  V 

Randolph,  of  the  s*a!ne  State,  said 
— 'Although  coeri'ion  is  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient,  it  ought  nut 
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to  be  directed  against  a  State,  n^;  a 
State,  it  being  impossible  to  at- 
tempt it,  except  by  blockading  the 
tnde  of  the  deHnqueut.  or  carrying 
^^ar  into  hs  bowdk  liven  if  these 
violent  scenes  were  attempted,  both 
of  them  might  perhaps  be  defeated 
by  the  Hcautine^is  of  the  piibUc 
cneat.'  [Mr.  0hase*spai)er-millwa8 
not  invented  yet.]  *  But  how  shall 
we  speak  of  tlie  intrusion  of  troops  1 
Shall  we  nnn  citizens  against 
citizeiLs,  and  h.ibituatc  them  to 
ahed  ondred  blood  I  Sliall  we 
risk  the  faiflicting  of  wounds  which 
will  generate  a  rancour  lu  vc  r  to 
he  sii1>iiued  ?  Would  tliirc  ]•••  no 
room  to  feni*  that  an  anvy  accvi-- 
tomed  to  fight  for  the  establii^hment 
of  authority,  would  sidnte  an  em- 
peror of  their  owuf  Let  us  not 
bring  these  things  into  jeopardy.' 

And  what  says  Washington,  the 
Pater  ralria'  { — '  I  am  not  a  blind 
admirer  (for  i  aaw  the  imperf  eetioDS 
of  the  Constitution  I  aided  in  the 
birth  of  before  it  was  handed  to 
the  ]>ublic) ;  but  I  am  fidly  per- 
Buaded  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  «rf  Urn  ixm  ;  that  itis  frea 
from  many  of  the  imperfections 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  that 
tV,  or  dimniontVA  before  ua  to  chooee 
from.* 

Benjamin  Franklin — of  whom 
it  waa  said,  'the  lightnings  of 
haaTen  yielded  to  his  pliilosophy* 
— in  his  last  speech  in  the  Federal 
Convention  .says — 'I  do  not  en- 
tirely approve  of  tliis  Constitution 
at  present  I  agree  to  this  Consti- 
tution witli  all  its  faults,  if  they 
are  such,  hecause  I  think  a  general 
govcniuient  iicfcssary  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  forui  of  government  but 
what  maybe  a  bleeeiiijg  if  well  ad« 
ministered ;  and  I  believe,  further, 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  ad- 
ministered for  a  course  of  years, 
and  can  only  end  in  despotism, 
as  othar  Unma  bare  done  beifove  it, 
Wiian  the  people  shall  have  become 
so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic 
government,  being  incapable  (jf  any 
other.'   Franklin  was  a  prophet. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Ifaasaehnaettt. 
said — *The  Ctenatitution  proposea 
has  few,  if  any,  federal  features, 
but  is  rather  a  egrstem  of  ncUwnal 
govemmentk* 


llichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Yiri^'inia, 
said — 'This  Constitution  abounds 
with  useful  regulations;  at  the 
flame  time,  it  is  liable  to  strong 
and  fundamental  objections.' 

Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  s])eak8 
of  the  Constitution  as  'an  act  of 
iucor^>oratiou and  Kufus  King 
'  considers  it  as  a  ccmrnitsion.  under 
which  it  will  be  the  guardian  of 
State  Rights.' 

Mr.  Madison  says — '  The  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  arc  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  plainly 
authoriaed  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  in  case  of  the  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  pranted  by  i\\^t  compact^ 
the  >States  have  a  right,  and  are  in 
duty  boundj-to  interfere.' 

John  Oumcy  Adams  saya— 
the  day  snail  come— may  iTeaven 
fivert  it  ! — when  tlie  at^'ections  of 
tlie  i)eople  of  these  Stiites  shall  be 
alienated  from  each  other,  when 
thia  fraternal  spirit  shall  j^ye  way 
to  cold  indifTerence,  or  collisions  of 
interest  shall  fester  into  hatred, 
then  the  bonds  of  ])olitical  associa- 
tion will  not  hold  together  parties 
no  longer  attraeted  by  the  magne- 
tism of  conciliated  interests  and 
kindly  sympathies ;  and  far  better 
will  it  be  for  the  people  of  the 
diiiunited  States  to  part  in  Jru'nd- 
tkip  from  each  other  than  (o  he  held 
together  bp  I'estramf  Tills  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  wa.s  President, 
and  whose  father  was  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  whose  son 
is  now  preaching  a  yeiy  ditfereut 
doctrine  into  the  diplomatic  eais 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Henry  Clay,  whose  noble  motto, 
*/  h(ul  raiJttr  hr  rif/ht  than  to  be 
President^^  preventecl.him  from  at- 
taining the  position  for  whidi 
nature  designed  him,  and  to  which 
the  better  iM)rtion  of  the  people 
nominated  him,  says — *When  my 
State  is  right,  when  it  has  cause 
tat  icristance,  when  tjrranny,  and 
wrong,  and  ojipression  insufferable 
arise,  1  will  share  her  fnrtunoa,' 
No  one  can  doubt  ■\viiere  the  'gal- 
lant Harry  of  the  West'  would  be 
found,  had  the  calamity  which  ha- 
so  long  contended  againat  arrived 
before  his  manly  form  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  peaceful  shades  of 
Aahiaad.  But  it  was  better  that 
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Cicero  should  die  at  his  Tusculum 
than  be  atnnMed  in  the  grofii 

of  Terracina.  Mr.  Webster,  whose 
eloquent  pmyer,  that  he  niicrlit  i  h>>e 
his  ryes  ill  death  before  seeing;  the 
'bruketi  aud  dishonoured  fiag- 
■unte  of  a  once  glcnriinis  Unkm^' 
k  M  funiliir  as  Um  litaaj, 
in  speaking  of  the  Meral  com- 
pact, say«--'A  b.•lrL^'lin  broken 
ou^iie  side,  is  broken  ou  all 

James  T.  Brady,  tba  eloquent 

New  York  advocate,  recmtly  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  ^^ovcriior. 
says,  in  1850 — *  if  any  number  of 
the  StoteA  seek  to  imrade  the  ri^ite 
of  any  (  tlu  i-s^  those  assailed  have 
the  right  both  to  enmplain  and  to 

Daniel  »S.  DickinsosL  for  many 
years  United  Statee  Sienator  for 
New  York,  now  the  Attorney- 
General  of  that  State,  f'  /  imrly 
declared,  with  his  eye  on  the  Prcssi- 
dtntial  chair — 'The  Union  IB  not 
to  be  maiutained  by  force/ 

Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New 
York,  im — '  It  would  be  as  brutal 
to  send  men  to  butcher  their 
brothers  of  the  {Southern  States,  as 
it  would  be  to  massacre  tlicni  in 
ilie  Northern  States.* 

Senator  Breckeuridi^'o,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Southern  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  j86o, 
who  toeived  as  Vice-l'iebideat  uiider 

Bnnhanani  and  who  is  now  serving 

as  brigadier^mml  in  tlie  Con- 
federate army,  f<ays  *  Secession 
ends  our  federative  .system.  All 
the  delegated  powers  revert  to  the 
States.   Tki  pamrU>co6re§retide9 

Tlie  Democratic  St;ite  Conven- 
tion assemhh'd  at  A  li  tany,  the  State 
capital  of  ISew  York,  in  March, 
1861,  ddihmtely  put  forth  the 
Allowing  dedsvmtion  : — *We  will^ 
oppose  any  attempt  on  tlie  part  of* 
the  ricpnblicans  in  power  to  make 
any  armed  agression,  mider  the 
plea  of  «ilorcuM[  the  laws,  or  pre- 
serving  the   I^iion,  nnon  the 

Southern  States  Tlie  worst 

and  most  ineffective  argument  that 
can  be  addressed  by  the  Fedei*ai 
QoTemraent  or  its  adlierin^  mem- 
hflfs  to  the  seeeding  States  la  elvil 
inur«   Civil  war  will  not  reatort 


the  Union,  but  will  drf^at  Jhr  mm 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  of 
Mas^sachn setts,  who  has  filled  with 
dignity  ami  jrnice  almost  eveTy 
political  oihce  in  ike  gili.  of  the 
people  below  the  veiy  nigheat,  l» 
sides  filling  the  ]  '  *  (  f  a  Boston 
chnrch  and  the  President's  cTinir  of 
Ha^^  ard  University,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  JiogUm  Courier,  on  the  2ud 
ci  FebroMy,  x86x,  from  wMdi  w 
ctaote  the  folkwing  sensiUa  and 
conclnsive  paragraph: — *To  fypcrt 
to  huld  iifleen  States  in  the  Union 
by  force  is  pr^jjosterous.  The  idea 
QC  ctTil  war,  aeeompanied  as  H 
would  be  by  servile  uunrreetion,  is 
too  monstrous  to  be  entrrtnined 
for  a  moment.  If  onr  sister  States 
wish  to  leave  us,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  let  them  go  in  peace.* 

It  is  but  just  to  ado,  hovawr, 
that  several  of  these  eminent  men 
whose  opinions  we  have  quoted, 
have,  .since  uttering  them,  fallen 
victims  to  the  '  war  fever,'  and  are 
now  among  the  advocates  of*  tka 
Union  at  any  cost'  It  seems  t»  Be 
as  hard  for  an  Atnerican  poHtirian 
to  resist  the  current  of  j)'>pul;\r 
favour,  no  matter  wldch  way,  or  to 
what  end  it  may  run,  as  it  la  for 
'them  that  have  ridges  to  antar 
into  tlic  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

We  liave  now  l«riefly  irlnncf^d  at 
the  origin  aud  formation  of  the 
Federal  Conatitntioa,  and  died 
opinions,  anfficient,  we  think,  in 
numl^er  :ind  r^nthority,  t*>  cnaMe 
not  oiiiy  the  pulitica]  studtiit.  hnt 
the  common  reader,  to  interpret  the 
text  in  the  spirit  U  the  writen. 
F^om  the  day  of  th&  adoption  of 
this  inf^tmment  of  Govern mrnt  in 
17S7,  to  the  fatet'nl  houiMif  its  dis- 
solution in  i860,  the  precise  intent 
and  purpose  of  certain  dansaa  ud 
phrases  of  the  OonstitatUm  base 
Deen  themes  of  pcrpetnal  contro- 
versy in  the  Fedend  Legislature. 
But  amidst  all  the  wrangling,  in 
Congress  and  onl  of  Oon^eas,  be- 
tween '  strict  Constructionists,'  *  La- 
titndi Marians,'  and  'State  Rights' 
])arties,  the  people  of  all  sections 
aud  of  ail  cla^:ises  have  been  taught 
to  regard  and  revere  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
opinions  should  for  ev«r  ssttla  tbs 
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quest  ion  ef  tLe  constitutionality  of 
any  act  of  tlie  Federal  CougresH,  as 
the  aik  of  the  oovenanft  cf  Iheir 
libertioBi  Itramainedforthepar^ 
now  in  power  at  Washington  to 
rai.se  the  first  threat  of  revolution 
against  the  Supreme  Court,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  recent  decision 
coiitraveuinc?  tlie  theories  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Northern  Abolition- 
ists.   Mr.  Lincoln,  in  liis  election- 
eering speech  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  2^th  of  February, 
x86o,  sneered  at  tne  decision  of  the 
bigHest  judicial  trlhimal  of  the  Go- 
veniiuent,  in  the  famous  '  Dred 
Scott  case  ;'  and  said,  '  the  Court 
have  decided  it  in  a  sort  of  toay,  by 
a  bare  miyoritjr  ol  the  jad^^  and 
they  not  quite  egtwinff  mth  one 
another  in  the  reasons  tor  making 
it,'  «kc.  <kc.    He  proceeded  in  this 
Tein  of  detraction  to  say  that  the 
judges  were  mistaken  in  iaeta»  and 
aon^t,  both  hy  accusation  Mid 
inuendo.  to  bring  the  Supreme 
Court  into  popular  contempt.  No 
wonder  the  Conservatives  began  to 
feel  ahmned,  or  that  ik»  Democra- 
tic  Convention   that  nominated 
Douglas  should  put  fortli  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  as  the  tirst  plank 
in  their  '  platform :'  *  That  the  De- 
mocratic party  wfll  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  SnpMme  Court  of 
the  Ignited  States  on  the  qaaatkma 

of  constitutional  law.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  re- 
modelling of  the^  Supreme  Court 
was,  and  {teriiapa  iai  one  of  the  re- 
volutionary dreamn  of  the  Bq>ub* 
Kcan  party. 

AVhether  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tiou  provides  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion, is  a  question  too  absurd  for 
grave  discussion.  It  evidently  was 
not  intended  as  a  series  of  articles 
draw  n  up  (or  &  limited  part  nersliip. 
But  that  the  several  *  sovereign  aiid 
independent  Statei^  comprising  the 
political  league,  or  compact,  or 
federation,  believed  in  .certain  *re- 
servofl  right'j,'  no  one  can  reason- 
ably doubt  ^  among  these  the  rig^ 
qf  bioemon  is  the  most  prominent 
and  the  most  important;  and 
neither  in  tlje  enactments  of  the 
Constitution,  nor  in  the  opinions  (tf 
the  men  who  framed  it,  do  we  liud 
any  law  or  anthority  for  comiing  % 


sovereign  State  by  the  exercise  of 
Federal  power.  On  the  contrary, 
all  sneh  propontioaa  were  repeat- 
edlv  voted  downin  the  ConventioOy 
and  utterly  lepndiated  fay  the 
States. 

IXaviug  now  come  to  the  formal, 
orert  act  of  Seeession,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Secession  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, i86o,  and  the  attack  on 
the  Federal  fort  in  the  harbour  of 
Charleston  on  the  12th  of  April 
following  by  the  forces  of  the 
State,  let  us  refer  to  tlie  formation 
and  ado]>tion  of  the  new  Onfede- 
rate  (Joubtitution,  and  not  lee  parti- 
cularly the  points  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  political  parentage 
it  so  closely  resembles. 

As  a  consenuence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  liepublican  party  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  SkateiL  aeeea> 
sion  was  *a  foregone  condfuaion.* 
The  election  was  held  in  November, 
and  between  the  two  Democratic 
caudidateii,  Douxliw  and  Breckeu- 
ridge^  the  BepnbliGan  oandklate, 
although  in  the  minority  by  over  a 
million  of  votes,  was,  nevertheless, 
legally  and  eonstitntionally  elected. 
Early  in  the  foUowmg  month  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  openly 
called  a  convention  for  the  avowed 
puriwse  of  seceding  from  the  Union. 
Tliis  convention  consisted  of  169 
members,  who,  after  mature  and 
formal  deliheration,  unanimously 
piissed  the  following  ordinance, 
dissolving  the  tie  of  allegiance 
which  bound  them  to  the  Federal 
Government : — 

*  We,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  convention  assembled,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 
decliired  and  ordained,  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  con- 
vention on  the  23rd  day  of  May. 
1788,  whereby  the  Oonstitution  ol 
the  United  States  was  ratified,  and 
also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of 
the  general  a.->.senilily  of  this  State, 
ratifying  the  ameudmeuta  of  the 
said  Constitution,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina 
and  the  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
noa^  ia  heiel^  diaaolfed.*  Tfaia 
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ordinance  was  i)roclaiuied  tt»  the 
people,  accompanied  by  a  declarur 
tion  of  griflfvaDces,  and  fetsons 
which  had  compelled  tliem  to  take 
this  step  ;  and  from  the  momrnt 
the  cannon  of  Charlenton  anuouncetl 
the  juyousi  fact  of  Seccjwion — for 
•ueh  it  was  eff«ry where  hailed  hf 
theatiaens  of  that  State — down  to 
the  present  hour,  the  ]*ahnetto 
people,  witli  absolute  un.uiiinity, 
Jiave  religiously  believed  iheui- 
aetraa  as  Ires  from  any  kw  or 
anthocity  of  the  United  States,  as 
from  the  Govennnont  <»f  Great 
Britain  or  of  ;my  other  f(»^eiJ^^l 
power.  lUipcaiinij  the  history  of 
ilir  own  ocMonial  period,  she  first 
put  fortil  a  'declaration  of  inde- 
pendence,' and  then  embarked  in 
the  desperate  '  striii^i^le  for  liberty.' 

On  the  uth  oi  January.  1861,  the 
Btate  of  Mississippi  followed  the 
eonmple  of  fionth  Carolina ;  Ala- 
bama on  the  nth  ;  I'lorida  on  the 
12th  ;  Geor^'ia  on  the  loth  ;  Louisi- 
ana on  the  28tii ;  and  'iVxas  on  the 
ist  of  February.  On  the  6th  of 
Vebmary,  a  Obiigres&  composed 
of  these  seven  seceaed  States, 
met  at  Mont;jromery,  Alabama, 
and  elected  Jetlerson  Davis,  late 
United  K:)Uites  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, provisional  Presidenl 
While  this  hod^  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  new  Go- 
vernment, President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration was  inaugurated ;  and 
the  eiTil  war  be^  by  the  attadc 
on  Fort  Sumter,  m  the  harbour  of 
Charleston,  <»n  the  12th  of  April, 
resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Federal  troops  mder  Major  An- 
derson, on  the  fdlowing  day. 

Then  csme  fteeident  Lmcoln's 
call  for  7",ooo  men  to  'defend  the 
capital but  fefiring  that  t lie  Presi- 
dent intended  to  make  war  ou  the 
seceded  States,  VirgiAia  hastened 
to  ioin  her  Southern  sisteis  on  ths 
X7th  of  April;  Arkansas,  on  the 
6th  ofMav;  Tennessee,  on  the  8th, 
and  North  Carolina,  ou  the  20th. 
The  Southern  Confederacy,  now 
compossd  of  eleven  States,  cover- 
ing an  cirea  of  733,645  square  miles, 
and  embracing  an  aggi*egate  popu- 
lation of  some  12,000,000,  goes  to 
work  in  serious  eanieiitness  to  put 
tiia  iBSiohinery  of  goTenunenl  in 
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operation  ;  and  while  the  North  is 

greparing  to  tight  for  *  empire,'  the 
oath  solemnly  resolves  to  strug^e 
for  'independence,'  adopting  the 
old  revolutionary  alternative  of 
'  liberty  or  death.'  The  first  e.-ssec- 
tial  act  of  the  new  Confederation  \s 
the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and 
this  is  the  'osganie  instroment' 
which  we  propose  somewhat  criti- 
cal ly  tf)  examine,  to  discover  wliere- 
in  it  did'ers  from  the  Comititutiaa 
Of  the  United  States;  andtoeon- 
sider  by  the  li^ht  of  egpsrisBSft 
whether  these  differences  are  mere 
alterations  or  substantial  improve- 
mcntd.  The  Federal  Government 
hsEving  been  in  opention  fx 
seventy-five  years,  its  practiesl  de- 
fects have  been  noted  ;  and  in  SOSS 
instances  oi'vi  ited  by  amendments. 
As  the  ucw  Confederacy  propoees 
no  elsmental  or  radical  changeia 
the  system  of  Qovemment,  it  wssld 
seem  to  be  an  easy  tnsk  to  remodel 
the  Constitution  so  iis  to  preserre 
only  its  good  features  while  elimi- 
nating the  bad.  And  thos  the  old 
Constitotion,  the  work  of  the 
*  Fathers  of  the  Republic,'  three- 
(juarters  of  a  century  a^o,  is  thnnvn 
into  the  political  crneible  at  Mont- 
gomery ;  and  we  have  now  to  losk 
at  the  ramit  of  the  refining  proM 
placed  in  onr  bands  by  the  re- 
formers of  the  new  Confederation. 

The  Qmstitution  of  *  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America'  was 
nnanimoosly  adopted  hy  thefts- 
visional  Congress  at  Montgomery, 
on  the  nth  March,  1861,  and  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  several 
States  in  the  same  manner  (bat 
withont  tiie  hesitation)  tM  wb 
have  noticed  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  the 
ori;;inal  thirteen  States.  Every 
step  was  deliberatelv  and  jonmUy 
talnn,  and  in  stnet  aoeortoee 

with  the  pi't  c'dnd  establi.shed  by 
the  action  of  the  '  United  Colonies' 
in  their  se})aration  or  seces-sion 
from  the  Government  of  Greit 
Britain,  so  that  they  who  dispoll 
the  rig/U  of  secession  cannot  ocBQf 
that  the  action  of  the  secedinir 
States  was  carefully  covered  by  tie 
forms  of  law.  The  *  preamble'  ot 
the  new  Constitution  is  aliiioflt 
idvitieal  in  language  with  Ifait  of 
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the  old,  except  in  its  invocation  of 
divine  'power  and  guidtince.'  It 
runs  thus :  *  We,  the  people  of  the 
ponliBd«nto  Stetoi»  eadi  tKste  10U 
ing  in  its  Boveraigii  and  indepen- 
dent character,  in  order  to  form  a 
permanent  federal  government, 
establish  jiLstice,  ensure  domestic 
tnaquillity,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  invoking  the  favour  and 
guidance  of  Almidity  God,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  Confederate  States 
of  AmeiiciL*  The  important  poli- 
tical innovation  here  is  the  prompt 
eimnciation  of  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States — tlie 
recognition  ab  inUio  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  8MU  rights. 
That  the  several  States 
the  ?M»uthern  Confederacy  have 
tiitered  into  a  new  compact,  in  the 
full  belief  of  the  right  to  break  it 
when  il  beeonus  opprosiiTe— 4o 
secede  agnn  when  tney  efaoo6»— 
there  can  be  no  room  or  reason  for 
doubt.  Their  own  example  in  the 
past  wUl  be  their  own  excuse  in 
lbs  fntoni  But  tins  Tsiy  vnder- 
slsndingi  instead  of  weakening, 
greatly  strengthens  the  bond  of 
union,  as  voluntary  associations 
are  infinitely  stronger  than  com- 
pulsory obligations,  and  sach  asso- 
ciations only  are  eompstible  iMt 
the  theory  of  free  goveniment ; 
else  that  democratic  dogma,  the 
comer-stone  of  Republicanism — 
'all  governments  must  rest  upon 
tiM  coment  of  the  governed/  is  not 
onlj  a  popular  absurdity,  but  an 
absolute  falsehood.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Confederacy  does  not 
declare  the  right  of  secession  in 
explleit  terms ;  tins  woold  hsivs 
been  too  much  like  proclaiming 
the  law  of  divorce  at  the  nuptial 
altar;  but  the  right  is  more  than 
implied  in  the  repeated  recog- 
nition of  the  'reserved  rigliti^  ana 
I  independent  sovereignty^  of  the 
individual  States.  In  Article  VL 
the  ground  is  covered  by  the 
following  sections: — 'The  enume- 
isMon  in  tin  Oonstttmion  of  cer- 
tain  ri^a^  shall  nok  be  oonsfened 
to  denv  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  seveial 
States.' 

▼0K»  um  vo.  ccGxav. 


*  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Confederate  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  &e  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people  thess> 
of.'  The  next  important  changes 
we  notice  are  the  provisions  incor- 

1)orated  in  the  Constitution  regu- 
ating  the  institution  of  ne^ 
slavery.  Tlie  Qmsfeitation  of  tne 
United  States  recognises  and  pro- 
tects slavery,  but  almost  without 
avowing  it.  The  word  slave  or 
slavery  is  not  used  in  that  instru- 
ment Instead  of  calling  things 
by  their  right  names,  the  slave  is 
designated  as  a  *  person  bound  to 
service  or  labour,'  who,  if  ab- 
sconded or  abducted,  must  be 
restored  to  his  owner  like  a  ron- 
ttWay  horse  or  a  stolen  shoe]  ).  The 
framers  of  the  Confederate  C<»n.sti- 
tution,  having  to  gra]i])K'  with  the 
great  fact  of  the  existence  of 
^,500,000  sUves  within  their 
Dordeis,  whose  labour  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  prosperity,  and 
whose  obedience  is  vitally  e.sHeiitial 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  oi  the 
oomonmity,  do  not  shrink  fnm 
snsoting  organic  laws  for  the 
management  of  slavery,  but  treat 
the  subject  as  ]iolitical  economists, 
and  not  as  abolition  seutimeu- 
tsHsto.  The  latter  whine  over  an 
evil  which  they  oannot  remedy, 
while  the  former,  by  wisi  and 
benevolent  legislation,  seek  from 
the  'partial  evil*  to  educe  only 
'universal  good.'  We  will  quote 
entire  the  provisions  of  the  Con* 
federate  Constitution  relating  to 
the  troublesome  question  of  negro 
slavery. 

Arttde  I.j  secUon  9.— 'The  im- 
portation of  ne|nroes  of  theAfrioan 

race  from  any  foreign  country 
other  than  the  slaveholding  States 
or  territories  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  forbidden, 
and  Congress  is  required  to  pass 
snch  laws  as  shall  effeetoaUy  pre- 
vent the  same. 

*G)ngress  shall  also  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  fma  an^  Bkste  not  a  men- 
ber  of,  or  territory  not  beloiiguig 
to,  this  Confederacy. 

*No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  denying  or  im- 
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pairing  tlie  ri^ht  of  pioporty  in 
tiiiiveii,  shall  be  pajitiod. 

citizens  of  each  SUtA  ,lbaU  1m  Ml* 

titled  to  all  the  privilcprcs  and 
immunitieii  of  citizens  in  the  .seve- 
ral btatee,  and  shall  have  the  right 
of  tennt  md  tcjiwiii  in  ainr  Btato 
of  tUs  Confedintfj,  with  their 
slaves  and  other  ]»r«>perty  •  and  the 
right  of  property  in  said  slaves 
aludl  not  uiereby  be  impaired. 

^Ko  daiw  or  otiier  penon  Keld 
to  service  or  labour  in  any  State 
or  .Twxitory  of  the  Confederate 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 
caping or  lawfully  carried  into 
another,  shall,  in  oonsequeoce  of 
any  law  or  regulation  theran,  he 
discharged  from  such  semce  or 
labour  ;  l)ut  sliall  be  delivered 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom 
soch  ionrioa  or  hiboar  nay  1m 
due.' 

These  enactments  constitute  all 
the  provisions  and  safeguards  for 
regulating  'the  pecuUar  institu- 
tion' to  be  found  in  the  Oonetitn- 
ticHi  of  the  new  Confederacy.  ThflJ 
for  frer  pmhilnt  the  African  ^hve 
trridf,  aiul  r»  nder  unnecessary  any 
further  kgi.^lution  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves  or  the  establish- 
ment of  '  equal  rights  in  the  Terri- 
tories.' The  Constitution  proceeds 
to  prdliibit  the  conferring  of  titles 
of  nobility  j  the  enactment  of  taritf 
Inrs  to  IbitOT  any  iMitienlw  bcaaeh 
of  indnibry ;  the  aoceptanooof  ino- 
sents  or  emoluments  from  any 
kiiiLC,  prince,  or  forei^ni  State,  by 
persons  holding  oihce  under  the 
Government;  to  proteet  mfthora 
and  inventors  bv  copyriglits  and 
patents  :  to  render  tlie  ])ost-ofKce 
a  self-sui>]>orting  dep;irtment ;  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  the 
£keeiitbo  tad  thoLagidatiTo  hody, 
imd  the  organization  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court.  Tn  all  these  pro- 
visions, the  Constitutiini  of  the 
United  btates  is  copied  almost 
literally,  seotion  by  sookioii.  The 
mnt  dopartttiM,  aad  wo  will  add, 
the  great  imjtrovements^  consist  in 
extending  the  term  of  the  l^resi- 
dent's  office  to  six  years,  instead  of 
four,  prohibiting  nia  rejection : 
Mid  tbo  MUBtiott  in  oflioa  of  lU 


govtrnment  employh^  except  Cabi- 
net and  i'oreign  Ministers,  during 
lileor0oodbelimoior.  liiahaidlir 
too  much  to  say  that  theae  Iiil 
reforms,  had  they  been  seasonably 
ado]>tcd  as  '  amendments'  t«>  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  iStates, 
wodd  kama  mmd  iiM  Uuea  ior 
at  least  the  rcBMinte  of  tha  pn- 
sent  century.  Unscrupulous  schem- 
iiiL'  for  re-election  by  the  jxarty 
in  power,  and  the  quadreuuial 
Mnokblo  of  hail  a  million  oiioa- 
seetea  for  the  feast  of  Fodenl 
'  loaves  and  fishes,'  lias  done  more 
to  demoralize  the  people  anel  i'» 
destroy  the  Bepublic  than  all  the 
animoMtioi  engendered  by  anli- 
slavery  Station  and  sectional  le- 
gislation combined.  The  evils  of 
universal  snflrage  and  the  del»au- 
cheries  of  a  '  presidentiid  cauipai|^' 
having  recently  been  discnaBod  in 
the  pages  oc  Frmar^  wa  hma 
simply  allude  to  the  consequences 
thereof,  without  rapeatiug  tha  il- 
lustrations. 

The  theory  of  govenimenl,^  ll 
will  be  readily  seen,  is  idanooil 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Con- 
stitutions. Both  are  thorcmghly 
democratic, and  both  are  predicated, 
not  oulv  on  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self -govacnment,  but  on 
the  'inalienahm  and  indefeasible 
right'  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
own  nders,  to  make  their  own 
laws,  and  we  may  add,  to  break 
thsm  alao,  whonavir  it  anita  Mr 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  The 
history  of  empires,  ancient  and 
modern,  both  of  monarchies  and 
republics,  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
the  fad  that  amoof  tfaa  'vnermd 
rights'  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
States,  the  'right  of  revoliiti'tn' is 
as  indubitable  and  as  practicable 
as  the  'right  of  the  strongest' 
mdla  fiw  lion  of  Danoeniy 
■iacpi,  or  merely  feeds  and  fattens, 
you  may  bind  him  with  pack- 
thread, or  even  accept  his  quies- 
cence for  obedience;  but  when 
OQoa  aroused  br  huiuier  or  rage, 
what  to  him  are  legal  tiEaa  or  oobw 
tutional  restraints  when  conscious  of 
his  stren^h  to  break  or  cNTide  themf 
Not  until  that  Utopian  dream  of 
the  prophet  is  fulfilled — '  when  the 
lion  ahaUliadown  wilhtho.' 
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«nd  »  IHtieehflddiaDlMdthem* 

— may  we  expect  that  a  people 
can  be  governed  simply  l»y  reve- 
rence for  written  constitutions  or 
respect  for  statute  lawij.  Fear,  not 
love ;  interest)  not  loyalty,— «re 
tte  reins  that  rule  the  masses. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speculate  upon  theories  of  Ooveni- 
meut,  nor  to  diijcutis  the  compa- 
ndiw  MtritB  of  Mofunrohim  tnd 
Bepnblienism.  The  Federal  Con- 
fititution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  tliree 
quarterti  of  a  century.  By  resorting 
oooMioiially  to  the  'ameDdhBMnr 


MliBt3Mnhre»  it  has  witliBtood  the 

"wonr  and  tear  of  forei^^i  wars  and 
internal  rcl)eilious;  the  war  with 
England,  the  war  with  Mexico; 
SIMM's  lebeUioii,  the  WhiBker  le- 
bettKm,  the  Dorr  rebellion, '  Bairns 
Conspiracy,'  the  plottings  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  tlie  annex.v 
tion  of  Texas,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Hissonri  Compromise,  and  other 
0wl  craMBtioiie  iHiieh  rooked  .the 
Bepnbuc  from  centre  to  dxcant-' 
ference ;  and  even  now,  while 
undergoing  the  fiery  trial  of  civil 
war  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that 
the  worid  has  nerw  oefore  wH- 
neved,  there  is  no  reason  for  pto- 
nonncing  the  Constitution  a  failure, 
or  the  Republic  a  mistake.  The 
&alt  IB  not  so  much  in  the  system 
of  gcfvwninent  as  in  tiie  mode  of 
fldmimrtnittion.  And  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  tliat  the  war 
now  in  ])r<  ),qTess  is  not  a  war  waped 
for  a  change  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment;  bat  shnply  for  a&  indepen- 
dent adnunistration  of  the  aama 
firm  by  frimdly  hands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few 
ilii|>orUint  alterations  we  have  no- 
ticed, the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States  retains  the  yeiy 
letter  and  spirit  of  its  prototype  in 
all  the  essential  pro\isions  for  con- 
stituting a  government  These  al- 
terations have  been  acknowledged 
as  *  improrements*  by  many  Nop* 
them  imters ;  and  it  has  even  hccn 
suggested  that  the  N(^rtli  should 
prop()se  to  end  the  war  and  restore 
the  Union  by  adopting  the  Con- 
fedeiate  CbiMtitntion  m  place  of 
its  own,  or  by  ad<Ung  all  the  im- 
pniveiuenta  of  the  new  Constitution 


io  the  amendments  of  the  old  one. 

But  even  this  concession  would  not 
satisfv  the  South  (with  the  CVm- 
iederate  Administration  included), 
who  are  unanimously  and  inexo- 
rably resohred  never  again  to  asso- 
ciate with  their  enemies  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  family. 
In  carefully  considering!:  the  merits 
of  the  CJoufederate  Coustitutiou, 
we  find  but  mie  prominent  ofcjee- 
tionable  feature,  and  that  is,  the 
retention  of  the  old  system  of 
cliKosiiijj:  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  that  clumsy  go-be- 
tween body  styled  'the  Eleetonl 
College'-^n  undemocratic  mode  of 
election,  which  deprives  the  people 
of  the  ]tleasant  privilege  of  voting 
cUrecl  i'or  the  candidate  of  their 
ehoiee.  These  F^dentialdeoton 
ate  ehosen  by  the  people  6i  the 
several  States,  in  number  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  each  State 
ia  entitled.  The  Stateixf  New  York, 
for  instance,  with  ita  thirty-five 
Congressional  representatives  and 
two  United  States  senators,  must 
have  thirty-seven  Presidential  elec- 
tors, who  are  chosen  by  ballot  by 
the  people.  These  ekietois  meet 
on  a  subsequent  day,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident. On  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress the  vote  of  each  State  is 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Ke]»resenta- 
tives,  when  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion is  officially  declared.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  in  condemnation  of 
this  system,  that  the '  electors*  may 
betray  their  trust,  and  thereto^ 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  simpler,  safer,  and  nuich 
more  .satisfactory  to  the  people,  to 
cast  their  Totes  direct  for  the  Pre- 
sidoit ;  and  as  to  any  practical  ob- 
jections against  this  mode  of  elec- 
tion, we  confess  that  we  have 
neither  been  able  to  discover  nor 
to  imagine  tiiem  Let  ns  take^  for 
example,  the  experience  the 
T"^nito(l  States.  We  find  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  tw. and  only  two  great 
political  parties  in  the  field — the 

party  in  Power,  and  the  party  in 
Opposition,  strnggHng  to  get  into 

power ;  or,  to  borrow  the  names  of 
the  moment,  Republicans  and  De- 
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mocratH.  The  division  runs  throngh 
hU  the  .States,  and  draws  its  line 
through  every  eity,  town,  Tills^s^ 
and  hamlet,  often  arraying  against 
each  other  'two  of  the  name  liouse- 
hokl.'  As  the  time  for  the  Treiji- 
deutial  electiua  approaches,  party 
liM  an  drawn  dose,  and  paity 
spirit  mns  high.  Each  man*8  pre- 
ference is  to  ho  ultimately  and 
effectively  dti  lured  by  his  vote. 
To  deposit  a  ballot  for  the  candi- 
date <tf  bis  cfaooanff,  or  of  his 
part/s  ehoosing,  is  the  one  otjMl 
to  be  secured,  and  the  m^vs  oj)f- 
randi,  according  to  the  system  we 
have  8ugge;ited,  is  simply  this : 
each  State  sends  ddlegatee  to  the 
National  Oonyention,  BepobHcaa 
and  Democratic,  for  the  purpose 
of  nominatintr  candidates  f<tr  the 
Presidency;  then  ou  the  day  of 
cleelte  eedi  voter  tokj  cast  bie 
ballot  for  the  nominee  of  his  mtjt 
although  this  may  not  always 
hapi^en  to  be  the  man  of  his  choice. 
Few  individuals  can  ever  reason- 
ably hope  to  see  their  personal 
favourites  presidents.  1%18  mode 
of  election  would  do  away  with  the 
*  electoral  college,'  an  unnecessary 
wheel  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, which  one  biUf  of  tiie 
people  do  not  undeiatand,  and  the 
other  half  can  give  no  good  fSMoa 
for  retaining. 

As  the  Southern  Constitution 
provides  that  'by the  demand  of 
three  States  legally  assembled  in 
their  several  Conventions,  the 
Congress  shall  snnunon  a  ConTen-' 


tion  of  all  the  States  to  take  into 
considexatioa  sndh  ameadmenta  te 
the  Constttotioii  as  the  said  States 
shall  concur  in  suggesting/  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
getting  constitutionally  rid  of  this 
£f  th-wheel-to-aKX)ach  encumbraoee 
of  the  'eieeteral  eoUcge.'  That 
being  done,  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  Constitution  c»f  the 
Confederacy  as  it  u.  Admitting 
the  theory  of  self-government 
upon  which  this  OonstitQtkm 
is  founded  to  be  the  best  7>os- 
sible  Bystem  for  'promoting  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber/ we  know  not  where  to  look 
fatwMfSbktg  wiisr  or  freer  in  the 
shi^  of  an  organic  instrument  of 
Government  It  contains  the 
saving  element  of  Englisli  ( 'nnser- 
vatism,  strained,  a«>  it  were,  through 
tiie  bands  of  Washinston  «id 
Hamilton,  witb  *  liberal  iwliiskn 
of  the  Democracgr  of  France  admi- 
nistered by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Muuroe.  Conservative,  yet  elastic, 
it  lestlstWH,  witbrnil  oppressing; 
and  protects,  without  mfriuging, 
the  equal  rights  and  liberties  uf  an 
equal  people.  It  is  eminently  cal- 
culated in  every  provision  and 
feature  to  'establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquiUity,  and  to  aauue 
the  blessings  of  liberty'  to  present 
and  fatare  generations ;  '  a  com- 
bination mid  a  form'  of  Government 
that  the  proudest  citizen  of  the 
Oonfederacy  may  be  eqnaliy  pRmd 
to  administer  or  support,  to  < 
or  dkji;  £bbo  Ps&pctua, 
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NOTES  FROM  NUMIDIA— THE  «GRANI«  KABYUE.' 


rpHE  diilviel  wUch  the  French. 

J-  somewhat  grandiloqnenUy,  cell 
*  La  Grande  Kabylie,'  is  a  rugged 
mountainous  region,  lying  i)artly 
in  the  province  of  Algiers,  partly 
ia  that  of  Constantina.  It  mav  bie 
lOQghly  described  as  a  quadrilate- 
ral, about  eighty  miles  by  sixty  in 
extent,  bounded  on  its  north  side 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south 
by  the  great  plain  of  the  Me^japa, 
so  famous  all  throng  North  Afirice 
for  its  breed  of  horses :  on  the  west 
by  the  stream  of  the  Isser,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  high  road  from 
Setif  to  Bugia.  Its  limits  are  fur- 
ther defined  by  the  position  ol  iqnx 
rather  important  Trench  settle- 
ments, one  at  each  comer  ;  Dellya 
and  Bugia  at  the  nortli-we^^t  and 
north-east,  Aumale  and  Setit'  at 
the  south-west  a&d  soutli-eest 
Within  these  boundarin  lies  the 
country  which,  both  as  regards  it^ 
scenery  and  the  character  and  in- 
stitutiouB  of  its  inhabitants,  may 
eleiai  to  be  eonnderedthe  Swilwr- 
land  of  North  Africa.  The  noble 
chain  of  the  Djebel  Djurjura,  with 
peaks  rising  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  ui  the  sea, 
moB  diafECNMlly  inm  the  aoath* 
wertera  aa^  near  Anmale,  to  the 
north-eastern,  where  it  temiinates 
with  the  Mount  Gouraya  and  Cape 
(JarboUyjust  above  Bugia.  North 
and  ao«mi  of  tfaie  chain  lie  two 
main  lines  of  falley,  that  of  the 
fcJahel  on  the  south,  that  of  Sebaou 
on  the  north.  These  arc  the  lead- 
ing geographical  features  of  the 
Great  Kabylia.  The  rest  of  its  area 
ia  awildooiiftiaioii  of  lofty  moim- 
tain  ridges,  each  with  a  village 
X)erched  upon  its  extremest  point, 
and  sei)arated  from  its  neighbour 
by  a  deep  dark  ravine,  whose  sides 
•le  olotiied  wilJi  tangled  thielnli 
of  evenreen  oak  or  luxuriant 
groves  of  fig  and  olive.  So  much 
lor  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  that 
in  almoit  every  particular  presents 
ft  ebong  contrast  to  the  Arab  of  the 
plains  below.  The  Arab  is  lithe 
and  slender  in  figure,  and  generally 
of  an  aquiline  cast  of  counteuauce ; 
the  Kabyle  is  squarely  and  stnidily 


bmlt,  rather  braad-faeed,  and  with 

a  nose  of  the  type  which  is  de- 
scribed as  'ordinaire'  on  a  French 
passport.  The  normal  state  of  the 
Arab  is  that  of  a  wanderer  and  a 
dweller  in  tents:  he  htm  no  in- 
stinctive attachment  to  the  ftoil, 
and  when  he  does  take  to  a  settled 
life,  it  is  as  it  were  under  protest ; 
contenting  himself  with  an  unsub- 
stantial and  flimsy  dwelling,  and 
beetowing  no  more  labour  on  the 
ground  than  is  required  to  raise 
him  a  scanty  crop  of  barlev.  The 
Kabyle,  on  the  other  hand,  clings 
as  tightly  to  his  rocks  as  a  limpet : 
he  bniloii  himself  a  comfortable, 
subslantLil  house,  with  stone  walls 
and  a  tiled  roof,  and  changes  the 
rough  mountiiin  side  into  a  rich 
garden.  The  Arab  hates  labour, 
and  has  few  mamifiictures;  the 
Kabyle  is  indostrious,  and  a  clever 
handicraftsman,  especially  in  the 
working  of  metals.  The  Arab  lies 
freely  and  objectlessly,  and  pilfers 
for  the  love  of  pilfering :  hie  etste- 
ment  isTslnelese,  except  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  a  kind 
of  inductive  process.  The  Kabyle, 
as  a  general  rule,  tells  the  truth, 
snd,  nidees  you  are  at  enmity  witii 
him,  respects  your  property*  He 
will  make  a  hard  bargain  with  you, 
but,  once  made,  he  will  keep  to  it ; 
unlike  the  Arab,  who,  if  you  leave 
him  a  loophole,  will  wriggle  ont 
through  it.  With  strangers  there 
is  a  mixture  of  sliyness  and  ob- 
sequiousness in  the  Arab's  beha- 
viour, while  about  the  Kabyle  there 
is  an  uiimistakealile  air  of  indepen* 
denoe  and  self-reliance,  as  if  he  did 
not  much  care  what  you  thought 
about  him.  In  short,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  about  the 
Kabyle.  Even  his  Mahometanism 
is  of  an  nnoiiental  'ciist.  Though 
he  does  not  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
polygamy,  he  considers  that  on  the 
whole  a  man  ought  to  be  content 
with  one  wife,  and  admits  the 
woman  to  be  a  perfectly  rational 
being,  quite  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
her  liberty,  deserving  of  social 
equality,  and  not  bom  to  do  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  the  work  of 
the  household.  His  form  of  govern- 
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4M  HolM  from  Nwmim 

ment  is  easentially  democratic: 
the  Amin,  who  oorresponda  gen*- 
rallv  to  the  sheik  among  the  Aiaba^ 

is  elected  by  the  universal  anffirage 
of  his  village  The  Aiuins  of  all 
the  vill^eti  ol  a  tribe  form  its  par- 
liament :  and  one  of  their  number, 
elected  dv  themselves,  acts  as  the 
chief  of  the  whole  tribe — the  head 
magistrate  in  peace,  and  c^^\x\- 
mander  of  the  forces  in  war.  The 
tribes,  again,  bind  themselves 
together  dj  a  'sofl^'  or  league, 
offensive  and  defennve ;  so  that,  as 
General  Daumas  says,  *  politically 
speakin^r,  the  Kabylit-  is  a  kind  of 
savage  bwitzeriaud.'  it  is  to  this 
Mml  nfuniHtinn  of  the  tabis 
tlMi  he,  as  wall  m  Jules  Gerard, 
traces  the  oriprin  of  the  nume, 
which  in  its  Ara)>ic  form  of  K  bail 
siguiiies  nothing  more  than  '  The 
Tribesi' 

It  Ls  far  Mm  My  to  say  what 
the  Kabyle  is  not  than  what 
he  is.  ^^hatever  he  may  be,  lie 
certainly  in  not  a  member  of  the 
Anb  mnily.  He  is,  geologically 
^Making,  tko  oldest  formation 
among  the  many  strata  of  w  hich 
the  population  of  North  Africa  is 
compueed.  lie  may  be  the  desceu- 
daat  of  ioBM  of  tho  aaeicBl  LifaTaA 
tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or 
ofthc  MasHyli3Ia.s:esvllii,and  others 
found  in  occupation  by  the  liomans, 
•  or  of  the  Vandals  driven  into  the 
flMMnteuiB  by  BeHsMins,  or  the 
o&piiag  of  a  mixture  of  all  tihoat; 
but  at  any  rate  he  dates  from  a 
period  earlier  than  that  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Africa  by  the  Saracens. 
In  default  of  any  positive  evidence, 
il  must  be  eosnated  there  is  % 
certain  amount  of  probability  on 
the  side  of  the  Vandalic  throry. 
Uidcss  the  Vandals  were  cum- 

Eletely  exterminated,  or  absorbed 
y  the  Arab  invaders — neither  of 
wliich  hypotheses  is  at  all  a  likely 
one — they  are  still  to  be  found  in 
North  Airica.  It  is  tme  the  same 
argument  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  libyans,  anciend  NweidiaMi 
and  others  -  but  then  we  have  the 
Touaregs,  the  ClKumibi,  the  Beni- 
Mziibitcs,  and  several  other  Desert 
and  Sahara  tribes,  quite  distinct 
from  the  Anb^  uA  mob  mere 
pBobeUe  wpraaentntiyw  of  the 


^'Qta^Kab^'  [Octobei^ 

older  peoples  of  Barbarythn  the 
KabyML  Amning,  then^  tb* 
thare  ia  aomeiHiere  the  ODaqeand 

remnant  of  a  Gothic  race,  where 
are  we  so  likely  to  fiml  it  as  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains  i  But 
wherever,  all  thioogh  NofA  Afine^ 
tiie  moaalaiBe  are  higheat  ani 
steepest,  there  we  do  find  a  j>eople 
with  a  number  of  characteristics., 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  which 
are  decidedly  Gothic,  and  whoea 
tradition  baodes  ^^soi&aiStiy  panta 
to  a  Northern  origin. 

La  (Iran'lc  Kabylieowcs  it,^  title 
and  its  inii»<»rtance  to  its  position. 
The  other  mountain  districts  inha- 
Mlad  by  the  Kebgrka,  eneh  as  the 
Auress,  for  instance,  have  given  the 
French  but  little  trouble.  Tliey 
lie  (tut  of  the  way,  and  it  was  never 
worth  while  taking  any  extraor- 
dinary paifleebosi  thair  complete 
subjugation.  Witfl  the  Tirande 
Kabylie  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
Here  was  a  comjiact  mountain 
stronghold,  lying  just  between  the 
two  moat  impoitaiiifclVeDdiaattlt- 
ments,  Algiers  and  Constentinak 
and  held  by  a  sturdy  independent 
race  of  mountaineers,  who  had 
dehed  the  Arabs,  from  whom  ihe 
TmIb  had  Mfw beam  able  to  gate 
pan^oftribatopefed  wiw  showed 
no  disposition  to  be  more  submis- 
sive to  the  Turks'  successors.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  '  most  tole- 
nble  and  not  to  be  endmd,'  aapa- 
aieUj  idMB,  on  the  othsr  aide, 
there  was  an  army  in  prime  fieht- 
ing  condition  and  in  want  of  work 
We  need  read  but  little  history  to 
know  whet  imiat  inevitably  happee 
widar  aaeh  e  eombinetion  of  cir- 
cumstances, nor  can  we  honestly 
blame  the  French  for  looking  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Kabylie  as  an 
absolute  n^^essity.  Ajiy  other 
nation  in  the  saaae  position  would 
have  done  the  8Bme,and  very  likely 
the  Kabyles  were  lawless  ana 
troublesome.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  year  18^7,  after  more 
tiien  OM  harifly  loawet  aaaqnttga, 
in  which  many  a  vulage  wis 
laged  and  burned,  and  many  a 
mountain  riili^e  crossed  with  severe 
loss  to  the  conquerors,  that  the 
Uat  Kabyle  tribe  gave  in  its  aah* 
siMM^  aad  hn  .the  fin. 
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peror  of  the  French  reigned  aupilMt 
from  Al^rii  i^  to  Constiintine. 

Foi'  tiic  better  suppresaiou  of  any 
i—clioimry  BiovenwBUi  on  tiba  jptrt 
of  the  Kabjitl^  the  Freneh 
established  several  military  pcnts 
in  and  around  their  country.  Be- 
sides Aumale,  Setif,  Dellys,  aud 
Bogia,  wliieh  are  always  well  gaiw 
risoned.  they  have  in  the  viery  heart 
of  the  Rahylie,  Beni  Mansour,  Dra 
el  Mzjin,  and  Fort  Napoleon,  a 
strongly  fortiiied  permanent  camp, 
Isitd  oa  thio  summit  of  one  of  the 
northern  wpon  of  the  Djuijnra^  the 
Mteblishnient  of  which  is  admitted 
by  the  tribes  themselves  to  have 
l^yeu  the  deatliblow  to  Kabyle 
independence.  On  the  south  side, 
tbe  Kabylie  ia  bold  in  check  by  the 
«iphoniously  named  fortress  of 
Borj-bou-Areridj.  To  an  unscien- 
tihc  eye  it  does  not  seem  a  particu- 
larly formidable  fortress.  As  you 
approach  from  the  ndm  of  Ma,  it 
has  an  absurd  burlesque  likcneM 
to  Stirling  Castle.  Out  of  the  bare 
brown  dusty  plain  which  stretches 
away  for  miles  uu  every  side,  there 
liMft  kind  Of  killook  or  hiapH 
least  five-and-twent^  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  wlMi  sits  a  little  fort 
defyincr  creation.  But,  if  not  well 
calculated  lor  inspiring  fear  abroad, 
It  io  very  imposing  in  ito  o«m  in- 
muctiftto  circle,  liko  Mine  men  who 
■Mke  up  for  their  want  of  weight 
with  the  world  by  an  overbearing 
demeaiiour  at  homei  Hound  about 
tlM  bMo  ol  iho  nomd,  whack  is 
planted  with  liidki  that*  haire 
nitherto  shown  no  dispositinii  to 
become  trees,  and  is,  further, 
strewed  with  a  profusion  of  broken 
glass,  suggesting  that  at  someperiod 
in  its  historjr  too  citaM  iniwtd  n 
bombardment  of  empty  bottles, 
there  is  chistored  a  mock  village  of 
subdued  white  hou^>es.  to  all  ap- 
pearance 80  effiBctually  snubbed 
am  thKT  hnfo  kyrdly  spirit  lor 
more  than  one  story.  Upon  these 
tJie  fort  looks  down  with  a  severity 
of  loop-hole  and  battlement  that 
ahows  it  is  determined  to  be  re- 
spielod  iMrey  wkatoTW  tbe  Kabylea 
Yonder  may  think  of  it.  Odds 
bombshells!  it  is  not  a  fort  to  be 
trilled  with,  and  Mr.  Biieh  I  lam- 
mar  the  batcher,  and  the  keeper 


of  the  baths,  nd  the  two  rival 
cafe  proprietors,  the  leading 
citizens,  had  better  mind  what 
tlMvoioobo«t,andnotalliinpt  to 
inatto  tko  popukoe  to  insnme* 
tionary  proceedin^^^,  or  their  shops 
will  be  about  their  ea»  in  five 
minutes. 

Ono  of  Unto  koiiMi  bao  full* 
cient  self-assertion  left  to  call 
itself  a  hotel,  trosting  to  its  ability 
to  make  up  two  beds,  and  its  pos- 
session of  a  bar  and  a  hen-coop,  to 
support  tbe  chaxaeter.  Here,  as 
Bor}-boii-Areri4j  is  a  good  starting 
point  for  a  journey  through  the 
Kabylie,  I  took  up  my  quarters, 
intending  to  remain  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  charter  a  mule 
and  goide^  and  lay  in  provinoni 
lor  too  ezpeditioa  But  males  were 
scarce,  and  their  owners  disinclined 
to  hire  them  out  for  even  a  two 
days'  journey  into  the  Kabyle 
moontaan ;  so  I  stayed  on  at  Boij 
day  after  da^,  living  upon  hens 
and  the  hope  of  deliverance.  The 
dreariness  of  the  place  was  of  itself 
a  suUicient  reason  for  being  anxious 
to  oait  it,  Ut  I  had  yet  anoOMr 
in  tno  pMutentiary  for  f<»wls  just 
mentioned.  Not  that  I  objected 
to  a  poultry  diet ;  the  traveller  in 
out-of-the-way  places  in  North 
Africa  nmst  tdw  what  bo  can  get, 
and  be  thankftlL  om  though  lio 
may  find  that  *iare  is  fowl'  to  a 
monotonous  extent.  The  fa(  t  is, 
I  found  myseU  steadily  eating 
myimf  tkrou^  tto  oecnpantt  of 
the  coop  up  to  n  certain  elderly 
bird  whose  ngure  promised  a  ton^^h- 
ness  such  as  I  had  never  yet  en- 
countered, and  I  vowed  to  submit 
to  almoot  any  extortion  in  iko  imf 
of  nnlo-hire,  rathnr  than  regale  on 
his  accursed  carcase.  Like  the  pri- 
soner of  Chillon,  this  old  rock  had 
been  so  long  in  confinement  that  he 
had  become  quite  used  to  it,  for 
death,  at  tlie  Aiabe  put  it, '  woidd 
not  aooopt  of  him  *  by  reason  of  his 
extreme  unfitness  for  the  table. 
Day  by  day  he  saw  his  plumper 
and  worthier  companions  earned 
oB,  bat  the  fact  that  they  were 
taken,  and  he  left,  excited  no  thank- 
ful feeling  in  his  obflurate  breast. 
On  the  contrary,!  think  it  made  him 
arrogant  aud  seU-couceited.  He 
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ascribed  to  his  merits  what  was 
due  himnly  tu  his  seuiuhtv.  aud 
eontemplalad  the  fntm  ifwtiii 
eye  of  a  iceptic  and  a  materiaEst. 
]»3ing  a   bird  <»f  advanced  opi- 
nions, he  had  shaken  otf  that  j)re- 
judice  of  his  race  which  makes 
CKOving  a  oetMBony  oometod  vilk 
dajbimk,  and  took  a  purejf  ■tcalar 
and  sensual  view  oi  the  matter, 
crowiiK,'  ;dl   through   the  night 
wheuever  the  whim  seized  him, 
and  treating  it  as  a  branch  of  tha 
fine  arts  in  which  he  obWously  con- 
sidered himself  a  proficient.  There 
was    something,    toOj  peculiarly 
aggravating  about  his  crow.  It 
was  always  deliTeied  in  two  parts, 
the  first  uddreaaed  to  the  world  in 
general  ;  the  second,  a  kind  of 
self-satisfied  confidential  clucking, 
to  himself  and  those  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  a.s  much  as 
to  say,  *  there !  and  now  perhaps 
you'U  furnish  me  with  the  name 
and  address  of  any  cock  you  kn(m 
of  that  cjin  turn  out  a  crow  like 
that.'   In  short,  while  he  was  an 
impending  fate,  aDamodeif  ewoviL 
dajf,  he  waaaa  bad  as  a  troubled 
conscience  by  night,  for  the  head 
of  my  bed  was  within  three  feet  of 
his  dungeon,  aud  more  than  once  I 
thought  it  wo«ild  be  almoit  aa  well 
to  eat  him  and  hm  done  with 
him.    I  might  escape  with  dys- 
)cpsia.     But  vengeanro,  though 
ong  delayed,  came  at  last.  Day 
)v  day  I  saw  my  late  approaching, 
like  the  ceiling  in  that  horrible 
story  of  'The  Iron  Siiroud,'  until 
one  night  I  found  that  not  a  single 
fowl  remained  between  me  and  tne 
old  rooster,  and  I  'bitterly  thoogjit 
of  the  monow'  and  the  monww^ 
breakfast.    As  for  him,  the  near- 
ness of  his  last  necessity  brought 
no  nearer  conformity  unto  it,  as 
8ir  Thomas  Browne  would  say,  and 
his  last  hours  on  earth  were  spent 
in  reckless  and  indecent  riot.  But 
some  time  after  midnight  the  house 
was  roused  up  by  the  arrival  of 
two  belated  travellers  from  Aumal& 
With— to  quote  the  woida  ef  the 
poet— feelings  that  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,  I 
heard  the  demand  made  as  to  what 
there  was  for  supper,  and  the  an- 
swer givsn  that  fowl  waattiaiUbJi^ 


and  shortly  after,  just  outside  my 
door,  the  siirieks  aud  struggiesi  of 

the  eipuinf  eoek  told  Bel  wm 
aajfedaadafned  Thetmiellea^ 

as  it  afterwards  appeared,  survivea 
the  night,  for  i  met  tnem  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  which  was 
•a  hrfmor  aaaal,  hnt^  they  aflimedp 
frr  better  than  their  suppai^  foK, 
said  they,  '  les  poulets  de  oe  |Hi^ 
ci  sont  affreusement  durs,* 

I  mention  this  old  cock  because 
it  ia  to  him  that,  to  eooie  cMrt;  I 
owe  a  plaaaant  ennrsion,  and 
something  of  an  adventure.  Weary 
of  hearing  him  singing  his  own 
praises,  and  of  the  monotony  of 
Boij-bou-Areridj  generally,  Ideter> 
mined  to  ge  aoroad  in  search  a€ 
excitement.  About  ten  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  village  there  rises 
a  noble  mountain  nmge,  called  on 
the  map  the  Djebel  Khellou^  but 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw  ae  Ike 
*  Jibbel  I'ate,'  which  separates  the 
plain  of  the  Me^jana  from  the 
Sahara.  From  an  inspection  with 
the  telescope,  and  *  from  inf orma- 
tfton  whkh  I  raeriied,*  it  seemed 
nrobaUe  that  a  day  or  two  mi^ht 
be  spent  in  exploring  its  wilds  with  . 
at  least  as  much  pleasure  and  ! 
advantage  iis  m  watching  the  ma- 
mmsnm  of  the  soldiers  im  the 
barmeki  or  the  bamininsi  ef  tte 
Arabs  m  the  marKct-place.  An 
an~ingenient  was  accordingly  made 
with  an  Arab  who  had  no  objec- 
tloii  to  let  oot  hie  male  fiMT  a  ehoit 
job.  ^  He  was  to  deooalt  me  and 
provisions  for  a  couple  of  days  at 
a  certain  spot  on  the  mountain- 
side which  he  professed  to  know 
intimately,  w  hflte  there  wee  a  camp 
of  Frenoh  woodcuttera  end  ehav- ' 
coal-burners.  Here  I  proposed  to 
remain  as  long  as  meat  and  drink 
lasted,  and  then  return  on  foot. 
The  plan  wee  a  simple  one  enough, 
but  luifortenatsiy  Ita  ezecntion 
depended  on  tlic  statement  of  an 
Arab.  For  seven  or  eight  hours 
we  plodded  onwards  and  upwards 
imjosr  the  shade  of  the  mighty 
eedait  whidk  elethe  tiie  mountain 
from  base  to  summilL  without 
coming  upon  a  sign  of  camp  or 
woodcutters.  This  seemed  strange, 
aud  turning  to  my  guide  for  an 
oiplwatiifmj  I  pendved  theft  his 
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fiKse,  wbijdi  In  the  nwiiiing  bad 

bouned  witiii  confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  now  wore  a  rather  puzzled 
and  cU'jectcd  expression.  It  was 
easy  to  hhq  how  matters  stood,  and 
aimr  a  1Mb  erow-ezaminalion,  it 
flinM  onk  that  he  had  never  been 
on  the  mountain  before,  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  camp  ex- 
cept by  hearsay.  He  swore  stoutlv, 
Ifecywever.  thst  it  ma  aomewliite  si 
Qur  neignbourhood;  10  stootly  that 
had  I  not  had  the  word  of  others 
for  it,  I  should  unquestionably 
have  doubted  its  existence.  When 
in  doiihk,  lead  tramps,  says  Hoyle ; 
idien  in  a  diffiooltyy  take  lefrcah- 
ment,  is  the  corresponding  maxim 
for  the  mountaineer.  It  lielps  to 
remove  irritation^  makes  you  take 
a  philosophical  Tieir  of  your  posi- 
tion, and  gives  you  time  to 
think.  Thus  fortified.  I  resolved  to 
push  on  for  the  hignest  point  of 
the  mountain,  which  rose  just 
above  our  heaas,  leaving  the  gnide 
and  hie  beaat  to  follow  at  their 
own  leisurely  pace,  and  there  look 
out  for  smoke  a.scending  through 
the  trees,  or  any  other  signs  of 
human  life.  If  there  was  nothing 
€f  the  aort  to  be  aean,  it  was  clear 
we  must  make  np  onr  minds  for  a 
bivouac,  for  to  return  was  out  of 
the  (juestion.  And  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  to  be  seen.  There  were 
lldget;r  nuwntain  partridges  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  braahwood 
below,  and  a  pair  of  stately  lam- 
mergeiers  wheeling  in  wide  circles 
high  over  head,  but  these  were  the 
only  signs  oi  m  niHdn  teiFMlde 
honaon.  Right  and  left  atrttehed 
the  i!Teat  cedar  forest,  filling  up  the 
glens  with  dense  nnisses  of  dark 
ffreen,  forming  broad  shelves  of 
S>liage  along  tae  steep  aidea  of  the 
ravines,  lying  8i)arse  and  thfai  on 
the  bleak  summits  where  gnarled 
stems  and  bleached  tree-skeletons 
showed  how  storms  swept  over  the 
'Attos,  hot  everywhere  grim,  still, 
and  silent.  And  lor  stiUneaB  and 
silence,  there  is  no  place  like  a 
cedar  forest.  On  tne  sultriest, 
most  breezeless  day,  there  is  always 
a  stir  and  a  whisper  among  the 
leaves  of  tlie  oak  and  the 
needles  of  the  pine ;  but  the  cedar 
la  ft  tree  not  enaciq^tihle  o£  the 


genflerenotiona.  He  may  writhe 
and  gron  nnder  a  storm,  but  he  is 
far  too  rigid  to  yield  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  zephyr.  Go,  gentle 
gales,  and  play  with  the  fair  young 
beeen  or  the  light  quivering  aspen - 
he  is  too  grave,  and  staS,  ana  old 
for  such  trifling.  '  Passez,  jeimes 
tiUes,  passez was  he  not  the  i)atri- 
arch  of  the  woods  when  Solomon 
irant  ftrth  to  atodj  botany  f 

On  descending,  I  foimd  that 
mule  and  guide  had  disappearwL 
My  first  impression,  of  course,  was 
that  the  miscreant  had  bolted  with 
my  plaid  and  the  inoyiaonii^  and  I 
leLt  father  in  a  fix.  Anii^uMkr 
the  greenwood  tree  is  no  vcr\'"  great 
evil  in  fine  weather,  bnt  then  it  i.i; 
as  well  to  have  some  creature  com- 
forts beyond  ft  hmp  of  bread,  a 
half  empty  dm  flask,  and  soma 
tobacco,  which  were  all  the  stores 
I  had.  On  second  thoughts,  how- 
ever, I  felt  it  was  absura  to  fancv 
that  even  an  Arab  would  thhik  m 
worth  hk  ^f^e  to  make  off  with 
such  paltry  plunder,  especially 
when  he  was  certain  to  be  caught 
sooner  or  later.  A  free  expenditure 
of  breath  iif  shouting  at  kat 
hffoiu^  an  answer  from  below; 
and Tperceived  my  friend  making 
for  a  kind  of  col  or  depression  in 
the  ridge,  obviously  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  over  to  the  other 
ride.  On  ngoinmg  him  and  asking 
what  he  was  about,  I  found  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  camping  in  the 
woods.  It  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  he  arffued,  on  account  of  the 
ewd  St  inght,  and  certain  kiHess 
Arftbswho  pervaded  these  moun- 
tains, not  to  speak  of  Hons  and 
panthers.  But  on  tlie  other  side 
there  were  honest  and  civil  Arabs, 
who  would  gladlygive  us  shelter 
and  kous-kous.  Well,  perhaps  a 
tent  was  better  than  a  tree  if  it 
rained,  and  perhaps  the  woods  were 
not  safe,  though  I  more  than  sus- 
pected at  the  time  what  I  afkw- 
wards  fmind  to  be  the  caae^  that 
his  description  of  the  dangers  was 
largely  embellished  with  the  Ori- 
enUd  figure,  'bosh.'  The  wood- 
outtais,  whoin  we  did  find  the  nett 
day,  had  never  seen  or  heard  lioai 
or  panther  during  their  residence 
in  th»  forest,  and  were  of  opinion 
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that  the  Arabs  who  were  about 
were  uot  a  bit  worse  tbiui  any  otlier 
Aiabs.  Aft  we  crossed  tke  col  be- 
teMientioned,  wckid4Won<ktftd 
•oene  before  us.  Am  htm  the  eye 
OQuld  reach  to  the  south  and  west, 
the  va^  plain  of  the  Sahara  lay 
spread  out,  a    eat  yellow  s^  iuto 

which  tkft  inn  WW  mnHdag  hkm  m 

ikk  id  lMffin>hed  €Off^,  A 
stran^rt*  reddish  haze,  a.K  if  tlie  air 
Wr-^-j  saturated  witli  desert  sand, 
huu^  ail  aiuug  the  horizou.  Many 
■Ues  sway  to  thtt  tovth  wm  ft  long 
shining  strip  which  I  knew  must  be 
the  j?reat  lake  of  Msilah,  tlie  largest 
in  that  chain  of  «falt  lakes  which 
ruiia  across  the  iSahara  from  the 
Qnlf  oCGUm  to  the  Motoooo  fran- 
lier.  Below  m  the  mottBtain  Mdt 
went  down  steeply  for  some  dis- 
taTH'p,  nivl  then  broke  off  into  a 
senca  ui  bluiik  aud  buttresses,  bepar 
iiM  bgr  deep  grassy  valley& 
Ikmn  OM  of  umm  we  tnmlM. 
and  presently  we  came  on  one  of 
the  honest  dvil  Arah^,  leading 
iiouie  his  goats.  lie  wjis  evidently 
puzzled  at  my^ide's  proposition 
about  lodging  m  the  tonli  of  his 
tribe,  but  he  raised*  no  particular 
objection ;  and  before  long  we  came 
iu  sight  of  the  encampment  to 
which  he  belonged-  ^ 

w^i;t  &e  statements  made  by 
my  guide  in  introducincr  mo  to  the 
notice  of  the  authoniir^,  but  I 
have  reasiHi  to  believe  tliai  the  tone 
headoplid  wu  moh  thm  «f 
ft  popnlar  inrtnictor  wishing  to 
secure  some  provincial  town-nail, 
and  tlie  interest  of  the  mayor  aud 
coi^ratiou;  for  a  lecture  which  he 
propeeed  to  deliverto  the  nlnlst*' 
tants.  I  do  not  MBI  to  dis]  >amge 
the  hosi)italit>*of  our  worthy  hosts, 
and  I  nave  no  d<tnV»t  that  Inyd.  I 
been  alone  and  umutroduced  I 
ahoold  km  bMB  jaifc  m  w«ll 
toMted;  but,  as  matters  stood,  it 
was  quite  plain  that  my  muleteer 
—  my  kee]>er,  perhaps,  1  ought  to 
say—  put  me  on  the  footing  of  an 
'  object  of  iiitefMlf  Slither  thift  ef  ft 
fMStb  It  must  be  adndtted  there 
were  certain  temptations  before 
him.  Eurojteans  are  very  scarce  in 
those  parts  of  the  momtaim :  and 
it  ie  V  no  mtmn  mitik^  tUt 


vrm  the  tirst  time  anything  of  the 
sort  ha»i  ever  been  seen  in  that 
valley,  aud  that  at  least  one  half  al 
the  people  el  the  camp  bed  noftr 
before  had  an  oppogtwnity  of  exa- 
mining closely  a  specimen  of  that 
variety  of  tlie  hnman  race.  As  a 
mciQ  belated  traveller  in  i>earch  ol 
lodging  ftftd  nintikmmxt,  he  ww 
nothing.  He  had  sim^y  a  claim 
to  food  and  shelter.  But  a^  the 
l>roj)rietor  of  an  etlinological  curi- 
<mity  he  became  a  uersou  of  imuur- 
tooee;  howieealttkdtoeonndei^ 
ation,  aad  Alight  cOBfine  em 
with  sheiks  as  an  equal, 

lH)r  myself,  as  Captain  Gulliver 
says, '  I  considered  myself  to  be  a 
peneet  stranger  is  the  eowitny 
sad  that  such  a  ■isfattane  eooU 
never  be  charged  upon  me  as  a  re- 
proach,' so  T  >>ubmitted,  and  w^as 
docile,  aud  i  hope  instructive.  But 
erer  siaoe  I  haye  had  ft  feOow- 
leelmg  for  dwarfs,  paals^  Bp^eft* 
mans,  Aztecs,  fat  boys,  albinoes, 
pig-fjieed  ladies,  and  all  other 
fellow-creatures  who  are  exhibited 
on  account  of  their  abnormal 
peecMiee.  I  go  to  see  them  mow 
oftener  than  before,  and  wh^  I  aee 
the  poor  creature  w-dking  round 
and  trying  to  look  a-s  li  iie  did  uot 
mind  it,  I  feel  tempted  to  say,  * 
GHftnt  !-0  M  Bciy  l-«heta  is  oas 
here  who  can  sympathise  with  yon : 
there  is  one  here  who  knows  the 
etliM't  tit  fiftv  eyes  staring  at  you 

Willi  a  wild  surmise" — who  has 
^qpenaseed  iHaft  it  is  to 
plate  BSBse  two  doaBB 
saying,  as  plain  as  expression  can 
say  it,  "\Vell,  I  don't  wish  to  l>e 
personal,  but  you  ore  a  uuetf- 
Ipoking  object'^'  I  shoald  hsvs 
liked  to  remain  ontnds^  for  ths 
scene  had  its  picturesque  tKdnts,— 
the  circle  of  low  black  tents,  the 
gaimt  wild-looking  figures  oi  the 
Aiftbs^  shJHug  ahoat^  or  sitting  in 
darters,  end  eyeing  us  « uriousty 
from  under  the  hoods  of  their 
bonruouses ;  the  flocks  coming 
trooping  in  to  camp  for  the  night, 
sad  the  gmt  vnatiia  nmge  be- 
hind  us  grawiiig  Uask  as  ths  light 
faded  from  the  sky.  But  my 
exhibitor  would  uot  permit  it.  lie 
evidently  thought  that,  like  the 
gtel  h&  the        GmrimUy  Shop, 
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who  took  to  wtnupbig  »  enmua^  1 

was  making  myself  common  and 
injur! 1 11,'  him,  and  he  insisted  OH 
retirinx  to  one  of  the  tents. 
At  mt  I  was  on  wht^  may  h% 

called  private  view,  at  least  only  • 

few  of  the  elders  of  the  camp  were 
admitted,  who  examined  vrith  much 
interest  my  knife,  watch,  revolver, 
Mid  eM>eeiaLIy  a  pocket  compass^ 
wldch  I  fear  was  explained  to  tbem 
asaChrihtian  t-disman  bv means  of 
which  a  man  m  i .  ht  t  ravel  to  Mecca, 
or  Algiers,  or  iiuibuctoo,  without 
once  asking  the  way;  my  guide 
all  the  time  gtving  a  popular akoli^ 
of  European  manners  and  custOfOt 
— as  1  inferred  from  his  frequent 
employment  of  the  word  *  Roiimi' 
—and  using  me  as  au  illustration. 
Xha  flnMnd  public  began  to  drop 
in  atterwards,  but  there  was  no 
provision  for  adniittin;<  cldldren  at 
half-price — per]in|w  the  Aral*  pan  r- 
familiar  did  nui  Lhiuk  me  au  liii- 

pwingapectiidiB  endthe^ronnger 

membem  of  the  comnmnrty  were 

driven  to  takinf?  Riirreptitions 
glimi)se8  of  the  performance  under 
the  edgti  of  the  tent^  which  mate^ 
Dally  improrred  the  TtntUaftioQ, 
Far  some  time  I  continued  drawing 
crowded  tents;  bot  at  Lust,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  every  one 
belonging  to  the  camp  had  been  in, 
tlie  popukr  erotweirt  seemed  to 
be  dying  away;  and  then  my 
spirited  pro])rietor  got  up  the  start- 
ling; novelty  of  .supi)er.  This  made 
quite  a  sensauou  scene,  especiallv 
wlm  the  wine  iMittle  was  produced, 
M  it  was  with  some  remarks  which 
were,  1  have  no  doubt,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — ^'And  now,  ()  cliil- 
dreu  of  Abd- Allah,  or  Ben-Daoud 
(or  whstever  the  name  of  the  tribe 
wasX  this  dmoendaiit  of  Bonrni 
jackasses,  whom  I  have  caught  and 
Drou'^h^  here  for  your  amu.«eTn<'nt 
at  enurmuus  expem^,  will  drink  ei 
ai7iB&.  the  abominable  beverage  of 
the  Gbitstians — (may  the  grave  of 
its  inventor  be  defiled),  ^ti^oogh 
he  is  adrnnkard  by  haHt,  his  man- 
ners is  luild  and  pita.-iiiL'.  nnd  at 
the  end  of  the  performance  he  will 
shake  hands  with  any  lady  or 
j  gentleman  that  desires  it.* 
i  But  perhaps  tlie  most  briiliant 
steoke  of  au  wan  getting  me  to 


eat  some  kous-kous,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  do,  althcmgh  loth,  to 
avoiil  giving'  ofl'ence.  In  a  well- 
regulated  Arab  establishmeut,where 
theyhne  a  pofessed  cookykoas* 
kousy  I  am  told,  is  far  from  mipala- 
table.  Tt  is  wheaten  flour,  rolled 
by  the  hantls  into  compact  ]>eUeta 
about  the  size  of  duck-shot,  then 
bailed,  and  served  up  with  mdl^ 
batter,  or  gisuau  of  some  sort.  Bat 
the  Worthy  people  in  whose  tent 
we  wore,  benvr  simply  country- 
folk, did  uot  keep  an  artiste — a 
plainer  cook  I  never  saw — and  the 
process  and  the  Tesoh  were  not  ap- 
petizing. The  kous-kous  looked 
and  smelt  jus^  likf  mess  of 
brewers  ^^rains  .se;t.->ujied  with  train 
oil,  and  was  turned  out  into  a  huge 
wooden  bowl^  immd  whidi  the 
family  siiMtted.  Not  the  ladies, 
of  coursse  :  th^  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dish,  except  preparing  it. 
Wooden  spoons  were  served  out  in 
the  proportion  at  one  to  erery  six 
«ensM«s;  bat  I  observed  tint  tho 
<'oTTPct  way  of  feeding  wsis  to 
piunge  your  hand  into  the  maas, 
grasp  a  handful,  sive  it  a  good 
sqoeese  to  get  nd  ef  the  eztn 
greane,  and  cram  it  down  your 
throat.  One  old  fellow  who  ^Rt 
next  me,  and  was  evidently  a  man 
accustomed  to  good  society,  alws^ 
need  Mi  long  grey  besid  m  IM 
light  of  a  na^an  altar  eseh  hand- 
fm.  I  had  prospected  a  little 
flirridng  of  my  own  in  nn  untouched 
part  of  the  heap,  and  wa.s  making 
a  great  show  of  appetite;  but  this 
old  genttensn  thrust  his  venerable 
paw  up  to  the  wrist  into  the  hole  I 
had  been  feeding:  out  of,  and  1  luid 
to  give  up,  and  explain  that  I  found 
kons-kous,  like  pork  pic,  very  fill- 
ing at  the  prica  A  great  deal  of 
it,  however,  diaappeand  beiotetho 
Arabs  were  fillert 

A  night  in  au  Arab  tent  by  no 
means  partakes  of  the  peace  and 
oalm  which  are  snppoeea  to  belong 
to  pastoral  life.  The  turning  in  of 
thcf  last  Arab,  and  the  hanginq- up 
of  the  curtain  across  the  tent  dmjr, 
seem  to  be  the  iiiguals  for  a  concert 
on  the  pert  of  the  wriiiMils  of  the 
tribe.  Xhe  dkeep  and  goats  which 
have  been  driven  !ii(^htfaU,  b^pn 
to  bleat  peneveiingiy  abottt  the 
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encampment,  and  the  dojjs,  of 
which  there  are  always  three  or 
four  per  tent,  keep  up  an  incessant 
terimg  in  mqrnoto  of  the  eaniiie 
flamtt,  to  let  tM  worid  know  that, 
Boweter  men  may  trust  it,  they  do 
not  mean  to  ^  to  sleep  while  it  is 
in  its  prei^eiit  dishonest  state. 
Bonietimes  there  will  be  a  loll  te 
a  minute  or  so,  but  some  unliuikj 
jackal  will  whine  in  the  distance, 
or  a  bark  will  come  on  the  breeze 
from  some  far-oH'  camp,  and  in- 
stantly do^  and  sheep,  and  goats 
are  off  a^am  ^  and  so  it  goes  oa  aU 
night  Nor  18  this  the  only  aimogr- 
ance  which  the  do!;'.s  ^?ivo  a  stranger. 
If  you  lie  down  near  tlie  edge  of 
the  tent,  as  a  European  always  wiii 
for  the  sake  «f  air,  yon  feel,  in  the 
night  watches,  something  gnibbiug 
at  your  feet  or  your  head,  and  be- 
come aware  of  a  wolf -like  counte- 
nance and  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes 
i/tuiBK  in  at  you.  It  t»  no  nse, 
even  if  you  knew  tlic  Arabic  for  it, 
calling  him  '  poor  fellow,'  or  *  good 
old  (loiruT  ;'  he  is  not  to  be  coaxed, 
but  treats  you  to  a  suarl  that  says 
piainl^, '  I  eaat  Ute  ytm  now,  be- 
cause it  would  make  a  row,  aad  I 
should  be  kicked,  but  just  come 
outside  and  see  if  I  don't  considt 
my  feelings  in  reference  to  the 
eaif  of  joar  leg.'  He  haajnatone 
redeemng  quality,  the  Anib  dog; 
he  is  an  arrant  coward,  and  hoUls 
a  stone  in  great  awe.  No  tnivelk  r 
ought  ever  approach  an  eucamp- 
mnt  or  dooar,  without  prondkig 
Hlmaiiif  with  half  a  dom  heacvy 
stones,  and  if  he  delivers  a  gooa 
family  shot  into  the  first  pack  tluit 
rushes  at  him,  he  may  be  let  pass. 
He  nmet  take  care,  however,  tiliile 
he  meets  an  attack  in  frooi,  lest 
his  flank  be  turned  by  the  supports 
coming  up  from  behind  the  tents. 

We  liad  not  provisions  enough 
left  for  a  second  night  out.  so  al- 
though we  succeeded  in  finging  the 
woodcutter's  camp  in  tlie  course  of 
the  next  day's  ramble,  we  returned 
to  Borj,  w  here,  at  last,  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  man  and  horse  to 
take  me  a  two  dayrf  journey  to 
Beni  Mansour,  in  the  Kabyle 
country.  There  I  hoped  to  find 
some  means  of  crossing  the  Djur- 
Jnxa  to  Fort  Napoleon,  where  only 


a  short  day's  journey  would  remain 
between  me  and  the  bi-weekly 
diligence  from  the  iiabyiie  u> 
Aigun.  Oouseqaentte  one  iae 
October  morning,  aa  me  .sun  wa>i 
sending  his  first  rays  over  the  w  ide 
jdain  of  the  }iledjana,  two  travellers 
might  have  beeu  seen  mounting 
theaonthem  dopea  of  theKalifla 
Iri^ilands,  one  of  whom,  as  tMj 
crossed  the  first  ridge  that  rose 
above  the  plain,  looked  back  at 
Borj-bou-Areri4i  as  though  he  cared 
not  if  he  never  saw  it  agaia.  Tbm 
tot  half  of  the  daf'a  jtrnmsr 
was  neither  interest iiv_r  nor  ex- 
citing. Hour  after  hour  we  con- 
tinued to  mount,  wind  aiong. 
and  descend  steep,  bar&  brown  hiU 
aides,  all  alike^  and  I  began  to 
think  there  was  not  much,  after  all, 
in  the  scenery  of  the  KaV>ylie.  My 
guide  was  unavailable  lor  jnirjKJses 
of  conversation,  for  he  did  not 
imderstand  a  woid  of  French,  and 
my  Arabic  was  exhausted  when  I 
had  asked  what  the  first  village 
was  called  ;  and  as  the  sun  got 
high  in  the  heavens  he  began  to 
beat  upon  «a  nnpityingly.  Tim 
thm  anae  a  atavgn^  iMreen  in- 
dolonce  and  compassion.  Indo- 
lence said,  get  up  and  ride.  Cora- 

Cion  said,  no,  poor  beast,  he 
enough  to  cany  with  your 
portmanteau  and  that  able-bodied 
Arab.  l>ut  indolence  ultimately 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  quictin? 
my  conscience  by  xecollectjiug  that 
I  had  many  a  time  aeen  honea  and 
mnles  twice  as  haavjhr  laden,  I 
mounted  in  front,  wbiTo  mv  Anib 
sat  behind  and  chanted  the 
dreariest  ditty  I  ever  heard.  When 
^  poet  adn  aome  one  to  give  him 
again  hia  Arab  steed,  he  must  have 
in  his  eye  an  Arab  steed  purchased 
for  a  reasonable  price,  and  not  one 
,  of  those  to  be  had  for  liire.  No- 
body with  any  experience  of  the 
latter  animal  would  express  a  wish  of 
the  kind  about  him.  But  there  is 
yet  a  lower  depth — an  Arab  nmleof 
the  sort  tliat  does  the  ciirrying  busi- 
ness in  Algeria.  There  is  some 
chance  of  atimnhiting  the  horse 
into  a  temposaigr,  fli>asmodic  liveli- 
n&iSy  and  ne  occasionally  varies  his 
gait  by  a  trip  or  a  stumble.  But 
the  mule  plods  on  from  morniog  to 
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night  at  the  Rame  unvarying  dawd- 
ling pace.  You  may  belabour  him, 
and  rain  kicks  upon  his  ribs,  and 
ahool '  erne'  in  trae  Arab  fiftshiou, 
but  yon  will  get  notlilng  beyond  a 
f,'runt  out  of  him.  Every  one 
knows  the  tendency  which  a  mo- 
notony of  motion,  combined  with 
a  monotony  of  sound,  has  to  set 
■ome  old  tone  or  rhyme  vibrating 
through  your  brain.  As  I  jogged 
along,  listening  dreamily  to  tlie 

Eerpetual  chink,  clank,  of  tlie 
orse'a  hoofs,  I  found  myself  ring- 
ingchanges  and  stringing  rhymea 
to  Browning's  refrain  of  *  As  I  ride, 
as  I  ride  no  doubt  influenced  by 
the  similarity  between  my  position 
and  that  of  the  rider  '  Through  the 
Meti^ja  to  Abd-«l-^«r.*  Th^ 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  de- 
scription of  a  nde  tnrongh  tha 
Kabylie. 

As  I  ride,  ns  I  ride 

On  the  lonely  Atlas  side, 

With  a  hoirling  Arab  g:uide, 

As  I  ride^  tf  I  ride. 

My  patience  sorely  tried 

la  this  sweltering  noontide, 

fUnbid  nd  dried,  bmiled  and  fried, 

Aaliida^aalxldt. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

I  take  no  sort  of  pride 

In  tlie  Kt«ed  that  I  bestride^ 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

He  is  spavined,  he's  wall-qred, 

If  he  died,  hanged  if  I'd 

Give  sixpence  for  his  hidt^ 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 
No  saddle  ii>  sii]jj)lied 
His  dorsal  ridge  to  hide 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ; 
And  it  thrcntons  to  divide 
The  wretch  that  sits  astride. 
And  Vm  gaUed  aad  learified 
Aaliid^Mlrida. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 
I  can't  say  I  ecmftde 

In  hi.s  shambling,  scraabUag  iMdi^ 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ; 
The  path  is  far  from  wide, 
There's  a  precipice  beside 
For  a  slide  if  he  shied. 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

But  towards  evening  matters 
began  to  mend.  As  we  rose  higher 
and  got  more  into  the  heart  of  Uie 
monntaina,  tha  air  became  sensibly 


cooler,  and  the  scenery  improved 
rapidly.  We  entered  upon  a  regicm 
wliere  the  dwarf-palm  and  the  ever- 
green oak  grew  thidc,  and  where 
the  tcaikn  of  the  wild  vine  hung 
over  the  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  became  so  steep  and  the 
valleys  so  deep,  that  the  ))ath  no 
longer  went  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
but  wound  ronnd  the  brows  or  ran 
along  the  topmost  rid^jes ;  and  so 
tortuous  and  eccentric  are  these 
Kabyle  ravines,  that  nuiiiy  a  time 
we  found  ourselves  working  back 
to  within  almoat  a  atoneVthiowof 
the  spot  where  we  had  been  a  good 
half  hour  before,  but  cut  off  from 
it  by  a  mighty  chasm,  hundreds  of 
feet  deep,  in  fact,  from  any  li  eight 
that  gives  a  Inid's-eye  view,  tba 
conntiy  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
honeycombed  and  channelled  by 
some  huge  worm.  On  each  summit 
apd  each  of  the  headlands  formed 
My  the  windings  of  theae  glens, 
tneia  stands  a  quaint  red-tUea 
village :  the  houses  huddled  close 
together,  and  holding  on  to  one 
another  to  keep  themselves  from 
tonpling  over,  uka  ohiUren  on  a 
alfle;  and  imind  each  yillagiL 
where  the  slope  of  the  ground 
admits  of  it,  are  rich  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  groves  of  tig 
and  olive  treea.  Our  halt  for 
the  first  night  was  at  a  village 
called  Bouni,  where  there  is  a  cara- 
vanserai :  not  one  of  the  liospitahle 
sort|like  that  of  El-Kantaia,  l>ut 
one  that  offers  a  roof  and  nothing 
elae  to  the  traveller.  At  first  1 
nieantto  lodge  with  theleadingman 
of  the  village  and  see  Kabyle  life ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  my  experi- 
eneea  of  Kabyle  life  were  likely  to 
be  mora  varied  than  I  had  aiiaiil- 
nated,  and  by  no  meana  derived 
from  the  sense  of  seeing  alone.  I 
know  my  host  thought  I  suspected 
him  of  some  design  un  my  life  or 
property,  but  I  oonld  not  explain 
to  him  that,  though  I  had  ereiy 
confidence  in  him,  I  felt  there  were 
inmates  of  his  house  who  thirsted 
for  my  blood,  and  on  whose  ac- 
count I  preferred  to  aleep  on  the 
<^1,  clean,  hard  aqthah  jBoor  of 
the  caravanserai. 

The  next  day's  journey  took  us 
to  Beni  Maosour,  in  the  valley  of 
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the  SaheL  We  lirul  a  choice  of  two 
routi;8:  the  oue,  by  the  gorge  of 
the  Hbans,  or  the  *QateB,' — ^tfae 
Fortes  de  fer^  as  the  French  call  it, 
which  Shaw,  in  tiiat  tall  old  folio 
of  his,  tlie  biggest  book  of  travels 
ever  printed,  de-scribes  as  '  cut  into 
the  h  ashiou  of  a  Door-caae  six  or 
•Ml  fool  wkk*  Hie  otlur  if  % 
moantain  path,  whicli  the  MM  old 
traveller  cnlls  *a  dangerous  pass, 
and  the  inverse  of  the  lieeban. 
For  here  the  road  lyeth  upon  a 
nanow  nd^  with  deep  fiOflgpt 
and  prccipioee  on  each  side,  where 
the  least  deviation  from  the  beaten 
path  must  expose  the  traveller  to 
the  almost  inevitable  danger  of  his 
lifk*  TlielaMerittiie  inowuireet, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  most 
■triking  route,  though  the  Doctor 
has  enormously  exaggerated  its 
perils.*  His  description  is,  how- 
aver.  rabiteiiftiiUy  correct  Alldqr 
we  aid  trmvel  along  iianow  lidgai, 
with  deep  valleys  and  precipices  on 
each  side,  every  now  aiifl  then 
getting  on  the  left  a  glimnsc  of  the 
mystanea  of  tiiat  wild  denle  which 
eonlaiiia  ilie  Bibans,  until,  towards 
eyening,  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Sahel  suddenly  burst  on  the  view, 
far  down  below  us.  Except  that 
the  Sahel  valley  is  richer  in  colour 
and  moie  beantiful  altogether,  this 
view  struck  me  as  being  very  like 
that  which  one  get*^  of  the  nhone 
valley  above  Martiguy,  when  de- 
scending from  the  ISt,  Bernai-d. 
The  dnatcrof  villages  composing 
Bflui  Mansour,  perched  on  a  nill  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  represents 
>Sion  ;  and  the  magniticent  many- 
L>eaked  chain  of^  the  Djuriura  be- 
und  fonaa  no  igiidUa  aubatiliila 
for  the  craggy  outline  of  the  Dia- 
blerets.  One  tall  conical  summit 
in  jmrticular  filled  me  with  admira- 
tion, and  in  my  scrambling  Arabic 
I  lemigked  to  my  guide  that  it  waa 
*fijebel  kebecr  bezzef— •  vaw 
good-sized  mountain.  '  Dam-gooa* 
was  the  prompt  and  astounding  re- 
phr.  'HaUor  thought  1;  ' so  the 
adaooliiiiiler  ia  tiWffiH^i  and  ov 
liMla  Ei^kh  ooUoqidaliaaa  are 


ap])reciated  even  here.'  But  pr. 
sentlv  1  found  the  poor  fellow  \va> 
equally  innocent  of  English  ami 
pro&nity,  and  cnly  meant  to  m^, 
though  he  pronoonoed  it  rather 
strongly,  tliat  the  name  ol  the 
mountun  was  '  Tamg(.K>t,' 

At  Beni  Mansour,  where  there  is 
a  banad^  baft  mmmm  hotal,  brntf 
auberge,  cabaret,  or  any  accommo- 
dation for  trnvellers.  1  was  l<Kige<i 
and  boanlcd  by  a  !rit  ndly  l»aker. 
who,  besides  hi6  bakehouse,  kept 

ft  aoit  of  caK  hilliaid  for  the  troops 
qjaatUnd  there;  «id  as  theia 

was  no  spare  bed  in  the  house 
I  slept  in  great  comfort  on  the 
billiard-table.  The  next  day  was 
mot  ia  aa  attemt  a*  aaaiMfav 

tne  Tamgoot,  which  was  only  pap* 

tially  successful  owing  to  a  series 
of  mistakes  about  the  route  and 
distance;  and  on  the  next  I  started 
te  the  passage  of  the  Djurjura  to 
Fort  Napoleon.  Tliere  are  several 
passes  over  the  chain  of  Djurjura, 
the  |>rinci])al  one  being  the  Col  de 
Chellatti,  bv  which  the  French 
army  pjissed  in  1857.  Tha^  ^ 
which  1  crossed  is  called,  if  I  nus- 
take  not,  the  Col  de  Tirourda  It 
lies  more  to  west,  and  over  the 
higher  part  of  the  range.  The  view 
from  the  summit  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  magnillesiit  I  had  ever 
looked  on  from  a  mountain  height 
To  the  south  lay  the  rugged  out 
rich  country  of  the  Beni  Abbes, 
through  which  1  had  travelled  two 
days  before,  scored  with  lafiMS 
and  bristling  with  peaks,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  mountain  on  which 
I  stood  by  the  broad  valley  (»f  the 
fcJaheL  To  the  north  the  eye  i-anged 
over  the  country  of  the  ZaoMom, 
ft  region  even  wilder  aad  giander— 
a  mad  jumble  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  stretching  away  to  the 
Mediterranean;  and  between  the 
tW0|  like  the  doml  ridge  of  sons 
fossil  monster,  rose  the  Qfrnjua, 
with  many  an  outcropping  peak 
that  rivalled  the  Matterhorn  or  the 
Aiguille  de  Dru  for  boldness  of 
ontlina.  There  waa  not  mahspsie 
time  for  atodjing  the  Isndswff^ 


*  It  is  hardly  fair,  perhftps,  to  charge  Shaw  with  exnpgenition,  for  his  Ljoscriptjon 
most  probably  founded  on  hearaay.   In  fact,  he  hardly  erer  appears  to  claim  » 
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fiiorious  as  it  was,  for  the  young 
bliyle  wlMMW  amle  I  had  lurod  to 
evry  my  baggigB  hid  not  be«i 

punctual,  and  we  were  at  least  two 
tours  later  than  we  ought  to  liave 
been.   Just  at  the  top  of  the  pass 
iro  ovvilook  »  EaliigrlA  and  lufl  vnk 
en  thrfr  way  to  one  of  the  villages 
on  the  north  side ;  and  wlien  he 
heard  we  were  bound  f<»r  Fort 
I^apoleon — ISouk  el  Arba.  as  the 
Mtives  stOl  call     1m  hdd  tip  his 
haads  In  aatomahment  and  ak* 
pressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
not  to  be  reached  tliat  iiifiht.  I 
told  my  compuiiiou  to  aayt  him 
]ww  iBaii3r  hom  be  xeekoiied  it  to 
llie  fort,  and  then  transpired  the 
astonishing  fact  that  the  Kabyle 
mountaineer  knows  nothing  of  the 
division  of  time  into  hours.  To 
give  him  a  new  idea  I  showed  him 
ny  watch,  and  tried  to  explain  thlA 
a  certain  relation  existed  })etwe0tt 
the  position  of  its  hands  and  the 
position  of  the  sun ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  only  idea  he  carried  away  was, 
iSbA    some  oecolt  inaaiia  I  kapl 
a  fKOition  of  the  solar  system  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket.    Tn  company  we 
commenced  the  descent.  And  such 
a  descent:  the  Gemmi,  compared 
wil^  It,  is  a  gentle  incline ;  and  all 
hands  were  told  off  to  hold  on  to 
the  tails  of  the  mules,  and  art  as 
human  drags,  to  keep  them  from 
plunging  into  the  basin  down  the 
dde  of  which  we  had  to  go.  Ai^ 
med  at'  the  bottom,  we  had  to 
monnt  a^j^ain  by  a  similar  path,  and 
so  on,  the  only  bits  of  level  walk- 
ing wc  ei^oyed  being  along  narrow 
ridges,  or  namywer  dtehfes  worn 
into  the  substance  of  the  mmnifeam. 
How  the  fig  and  olive  trees  grow 
on  sucli  slopes,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
liey  must  be  tne  very  acrobats  of 
Teoerfcalde  Wd.  But  grow  they  do, 
and  bring  linrth  froit  abundantly, 
for  every  village  we  passed  had  its 
row  of  oil  jars,  each  big  enongh  to 
contain  the  whole  forty  thieves, 
and  its  dererijr  oonstrncked  ml- 
pfBBB,  standing  in  the  middle,  like 
ue  stocks  in  an  old  English  village ; 
and  every  villager  we  met  had  the 
hood  of  his  boumous  stuffed  with, 
dried  figs,  of  which,  with  a  j  oily  bon- 
homie, ue  wonld  i^nerally  thrust  a 
haiiidfiil  into  onr  haadSi  Esoept 


these,  I  had  eaten  nettling  sinee  g 
Ught  ImakflMt  at  tve,  bat  then 

was  no  time  to  Stop  and  dine,  so  I 
hjul  to  perform  a  feat  which,  from 
it.s  difhculty  on  a  mountain  ])ath,  I 
can  reconmieud  to  Blondin  as  likely 
to  be  eSntive  on  the  ti([^  to^ 
tiMt  of  opening  and  finishing  a  tin 
of  sardines,  while  walking  at  a 
brisk  pace.    So  hour  after  hour 
we  tramped  onwards,  mitil  night 
one  down  inxm  ns,  and  the  oak 
thkfcets  which  had  afforded  ns  ft 
friendly  shade  all  day,  became  our 
worst  enemies,  and  robbed  us  of 
the  little  light  the  stars  gave.  And 
then,  hoar  ate  honr,  we  groped 
along  in  the  da^  sometimes  run- 
ning  bolt  against  a  village  where 
we  got  a  hint  as  to  the  road,  some- 
times dropping  suddenly  upon  a 
dbostly  band  of  white-robed  Ka- 
Dfles,  who  advised  us  to  torn  hack 
and  put  up  at  their  village.    But  I 
was  aeterinined,  coute  qui  ronf^^  to 
get  to  Fort  Napoleon  and  enjoy  a 
good  supper  and  a  good  bed.  At 
bet  the  mnle  drirer  gave  in ;  he 
could  do  no  more,  he  was '  morto, 
and  besides,  he  aid  not  know  the 
way.    I  got  him  to  monnt  the 
mule,  and  at  the  next  village  wo 
secured  a  local  gnide  for  a  Iranc 
With  him  stalking  on  ahead,  and 
looking,  through  the  black  night, 
like  some  beiiev«)lent  spectre  who 
had  taken  us  in  charge,  we  got  on 
nradi  better,  though  Fort  N^wieon 
still  seemed  wof  ally  distant.  Again 
and  again  T  made  my  companion  ask 
how*  far  further  we  had  to  go,  and 
agaiu  and  again  came  the  heart- 
breaking answer,  'H  ditonelaroaie 
est  gnnde,'  i'.     long.   At  last,  fur 
away,  a  clear-blown  trumpet  raiw 
out  through  the  night  air,  fol- 
lowed by  the  brassy  roll  of  a 
dram.  1  ne?er  tinnm  I  should 
oome  to  bless  that  vile  sonnd.  It 
wa-s  the  *retraite,'  and  we  were 
ai)proaching  the  Fort.    Half  an 
hour  afterwards  we  halted  inside 
its  gate,  and  in  fire  minutes  the 
clock  struck  ten,  and  the  gate  was 
.shut  for  the  night.  Had  we  been 
five  minutes  later  we  must  have 
slept  on  the  mountain,  or  gone  on 
"to  some  Kabyle  village.   We  had 
left  Beni  Mansoor  at  six  in  tiie 
'  1^80  that  we  had  been  six- 
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teen  hours  on  the  tramp,  literally 
without  a  single  halt,  and  that  over 
Yerycitrioiisgroiiiid.  IvMitOBitiM 
mat  morning  and  itraned  back 
a  couple  of  miles  over  our  route  of 
the  preceding  night  ;  and  when  T 
saw  the  kind  of  path  we  travelled 
OTer  in  the  dark,  I  congratalated 
HisnMlf  OB  kmriag  got  lo  wall  oat 
of  it. 

A  ride  of  a  few  hours  brought 
me  to  Tiziouzou,  where  roads  and 
diUgences  begin  once  more,  and  a 
drive  across  the  famona  plain  of 
the  Metidija  to  Algiers. 

Tliere  is  no  need  here  for  a  de- 
scription of  Algiers.  Which  of  Mr. 
Mudie  s  subscribers  is  not  familiar 
wiftli  tke  old  pirate  eitj,  its  tri- 
angular mass  of  white  nat-roofcd 
houses  piled  up  against  the  hill- 
side, ita  mole  and  harbour,  its 
Bab-el-oued  and  Bab-azuuu  and 
GMbilif  Bnt  mm  if  then 
aaytbing  new  to  be  said  about 
Algiers,  I  doubt  if  I  could  say  it. 
After  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas, 
mud-built  towns,  and  Kabyle  vil- 
lages, eren  the  quaint^  ataep,  nar- 


row streets  of  Alters,  with  their 
ODen  shops  and  bazaars,  and  crowds 
oc  TkdoL  Jefwi,  Usoan,  wad  AxAt, 
seemod  almost  tame,  commonplac^ 
and  respectable,  and  instead  of 
*  doing*  the  city,  I  found  myself 
rather  given  to  lounging  at  Vaioi- 
lin*s  cmS,  and  atiiaviug  in 
pftpets  tM  doingi  of  Enopft  ftr 
the  last  two  months.   It  waa  sane 
time,  however,  before  I  could  setde 
to  even  that  pursuit.   As  I  sat  in 
the  balcony.  1  had  in  view,  far  away 
across  the  lMqr«  Ite  Kal^e  mooa- 
tains,  the  scenes  of  many  a  pleasant 
ramble.    I  could  almost  detect 
the  notch  in  their  outline  through 
which  1  had  crossed  a  few  days 
back,  and  many  a  time  I  toniad 
from  the  present  state  of  Eorope 
to  the  recollections  of  the  p«5t 
holiday.    But  just  below  me.  in 
the  harbour,  lay  a,  reminder  tiiat 
pliMiuia  amat  come  to  an  end.  B 
was  the  M.  I.  Conpany's  ship 
StTiai,  waiting  to  carry  me  back  to 
work  and  winter,  and  away  fnim 
idleness  and  'Africa  and  golden 
joys.* 
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WHAT  IS  TRUTH! 
A  Paok  rBOM  THK  Covenant. 


*  WHAT  is  Truth  f  Re^dnald  de- 
manded,  as  the  slim  craft 
drifted  away  from  the  limpet* 
coTered  pier  to  the  blue  sea,  peace- 
ful with  summer, — and  he  laved 
his  hand  in  the  cool  water.  An 
old-fashioned  inqnin,',  that  still 
bears  to  be  repeated,  though  it  ex- 
posed the  original  inquirer  to  not 
u  little  misconstruction.  I  do  not 
faic  y  tliat  Pilate  was  a  vnlffar 
scoll  er.  There  was  in  my,  no  douDt, 
iu  liis  mood  •  but  it  wjw  the  irony 
€fi  a  man  who,  though  he  did  mi 
believe  that  the  riddle  eunld  be  on- 
riddled,  knew  that  there  was  some- 
tliinpf  far  amiss  i?i  the  world.  And 
so  with  an  iadoieut,  but  not  alto- 
gether ineorioas  iadne88»  the  pro* 
oonsnl  turns  to  his  captive.  '  Tinith 
— vrhat  is  Tnith  ?  What  is  Truth, 
that  I  should  live  for  it,  or  that 
you  should  die  for  it  i  I,  the  Bo- 
man  governor,  haye  I  loimd  it,  or 
has  the  fickle  rabble  fbnnd  it,  or 
have  yon  found  it — you,  the  divine 
King  with  the  l)leeding  crown — 
the  Crowu  of  Thorns  f  And  then 
unable,  like  many  other  public 
men,  to  resist  pressnre,  the  polished 
and  indolent,  but  not  altogether 
unkindly,  Pac'an  i>eniuts  the  turbu- 
lent democracy,  which  always  had 
a  fierce  relish  for  bloody  to  com- 
plete its  appointed  work.  From 
which  we  may  conclude,  as  Beci- 
nald  concluded,  that  the  man  who 
inquires  in  this  fastidious  and  hy- 
pothetical spirit,  *  What  is  Truth  Y 
la  eommon^  found  to  return  a 
rather  ine^ctual  reply  to  that 
other  inquiry.  What  is  Duty? 

Ai  all  events — wherever  truth 
may  lodge — the  summer-time  is  a 
pleaaaat  aeaeon.  I  am  eonvineed 
that  the  weather  has  an  immenae 
influence  on  our  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Some  Cdld-blooded  ]>eo]>le 
work  best  iu  winter.  They  are 
he^leeain  heat^lrat  the  cold  braoee 
than  in  nund  and  body.  There 
are  others,  however,  ^mio  grow 
most  luxuriantly,  as  plants  do,  in  a 
high  temperature.  The  imafdua- 
tkm  ot  a  writer  Hke  Gbanotte 
ftontViB  nipped  by  the  ftofit  'It 
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was  a  day,'  she  says  in  one  of  her 
novels, '  of  >\'inter  east  wind,  and  I 
had  for  some  time  entered  into  that 
drearv  fellowship  with  the  winds 
and  their  changes,  so  little  known, 
incomprellensible,     to  the 


so 


healthy.'  That  sentence  must  have 
been  written  on  such  a  day  as  it 
describes.     JBtAvm  is  shrieking 

down  the  chimney.  The  Mi<»w  has 

ceased:  but  tlio  dull  ami  heavj' 
horizon  is  charged  with  sleet,  and 
the  wind,  which  passei*  thruui^h  it, 

cots  like  a  knife.  Too  draw  your 
chair  close  to  the  fire  (which  bums 

but  do«»  not  warm  you),  muffle 
your  head  in  Lady  Constance's 
netticoat,  and  shiver  drearily  tiU 
Dedtimsk  To  write  on  soch  a  day 
is  oot  ol  the  question.  Sit  where 
yon  will,  your  toes  turn  into  icicles, 
and  your  tingers  refuse  to  lift  the 
pen.  People  much  exposed  to  such 
influences  become  gloomy  and 
naticsL  Calvinism  has  twisted  its 
roots  in(vst  finnly  round  the  Nor- 
thern nations.  The  Independent 
Liberal  comes  mostly  from  Scot- 
land and  the  West  Biding.  No,— 
for  keen,  bri|^t,  and  ehustic  work- 
ing power,  give  me  a  day  like  this, 
when  the  land  is  rich  with  the 
spoil  of  summer,  when  the  light 
breeze  sighs  deuciously  through 
the  half-closed  Venetian  btind, 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  seventy 
in  the  shade,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
sea  through  the  ivied  window  is 
like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 

This  i%  indeed,  the  Perfect  Life. 
What,  to  begin  with,  can  be  more 
enjoyable  than  the  early  batii,  for 
which  we  are  now  embarked?  The 
JJauiu  skims  the  water  like  a  duck, 
and  m  ten  minutes  we  havereachecl 
the  Skenry.  We  moor  the  little 
craft  in  a  sheltered  creek,  and 
ramble  across  the  island  till  we 
reach  its  seaward  shore — where  the 
rock  diTes  suddenly  down,  at  a 
single  leap,  straight  to  tiie  bottom 
of  the  German  Ocean.  A  glorious 
watering-place ! — and  plungini::  into 
the  cool,  clear,  sparkling  water,  we 
paddle  aboot,  like  a  bnioe  of  otters, 
ton  the  nest  boor,  grssAly  to  tiM 
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itlitication  of  certain  young  kitti- 
wakes,  who  hover  round  us  during 
the  whole  period  of  onrtewMniott. 
A  ;>nonp  of  overgrown  porpoises 
roll  HV(>r  lan^ruidly  on  our  lee,  and 
an  old  seal — tiie  very  picture  of  an 
unfledged  Dutchman — oeca-siouaily 
pops  hu  nmad  bullet  head  col  ok 
the  water,  and  indulges  in  a  |MN^ 
longed  stnro  at  his  natural  oneniios. 
What  jK'rft  rt  freedom  !  \\  liat  cnni- 
plete  seclusion !  What  a  great  and 
aoble  ealm!  Now  we  dnft  hat- 
nddly  with  the  tide  towards  the 
Sles^ed  Isles,— then  we  strike  out 
lustily, and  try  conclusions  with  the 
breakers  beyond  the  reefs — then 
we  plunge  into  tibe  deep  mid-oeaeii 
where  tlie  sea-m&idB  lurk,  and  ex- 
plore the  V)rilliant  weeds  and  tan;zles 
that  Hourisli  like  forests  of  ] tines, 
along  '  the  iron  bases  oi  the  hills.* 

It  does  ttot  tike  long  to  dress,  if 
yoa  have  nothmg  m  particular  to 
put  on.  Our  summer  toilet  is  of 
the  scantiest ;  and  then,  with  ra- 
venous appetites,  we  row  the  Uaiti/ 
rapidly  to  the  beach,  ^diere  Oba- 
■taoee  and  the  children  wait  our 
coming.  Ah,  Lady  Constance, — 
mat^r  seem  CvpH i niim  !  Is  it  not 
a  delicious  picture  i  A  dark-haired, 
fair-browed  English  matron,  ana 
the  cherabe — except  in  liiuillo's 
dreams— the  loveliest  out  of 
heaven  !  niiis.  J  own,  is  the  style 
of  beauty  that  fa.scinates  nie.  Some 
day  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Millais  to  yet" 
petuate  it  in  one  of  those  slight 
sketches  that  the  collectors  of  t>os- 
terity  will  rate  with  llaphael  s.  Doe 
and  Lily  are,  of  conrso,  only  lovely 
as  yet,  though  sUrea^ly  this  is  but 
her  sixth  sommer— the  least  tin^c 
of  dainty  scorn  curls  Doe's  shaiKsly 
lip.  liiit  it  is  not  tli<^  Ix  aiity  alone 
of  the  mother's  pale  i»row  and  sa<l 
eyes  that  tangles  your  imaginatiou 
itt  its  meshesL  I  tiiiiik  Abiahani 
Tneker  must  have  had  such  a  pure 
gentlewoman  as  ('on.sta!i'  <*  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  in  his  Vision — 
*  This  is  not  a  womau  here  you 
must  eoBsider  heras  aa  intunate 
friend,  se^  a  wife*  I^iwhaTeno 
ki-isings  r.'>r  embracing^,  no  rt\p- 
tures  nor  lrans|>urts.  liememijer 
that  your  love  mu6t  be  pure,  sedate, 
angelioaL'  Thoae  ems  hare  besa 
wet  with  tem-widi  tean  wUih 


have  quenched  their  mirth,  and 
somewhat  dimmed  their  light  Yet 
the  li<;lit  abides  in  them  yet,  faint, 
but  steady  and  gentle,  as  starlight 
on  the  sea.  Sorrow  is  in  them,  no 
doubt,  but  the  overcoming  of  sor- 
row as  well.  There  is  victory  there 
ttieie  as  truly,  in  thoae  bssIe 
blown  orbs,  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
vanquished  patri(»t,  who  has  died 
freely  on  a  well-fought  field.  ;md 
through  *  an  agony  of  glory'  ^in  the 
^eat  language  el  Bmnke)  entaed 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  AH  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  tJieir  eyes  :  hut 
surely  we  shall  know  (and  it  may 
be  by  just  such  a  gentle  and  tender 
and  mirefadisBe^  the  tried  ensi 
who  nave  come  out  of  great  tribu- 
lations, and  like  their  Master,  have 
wejji.  Robert  llr  nvnrigg  is  of  this 
opinion.  'Tliat  wan  pure  look,* 
he  says,  'ww  welWi^  csleatiaL' 
Aadwhjt- 

fhow      9fm  had  mv%iui  m  mmk  1 


And  now  we  are  asstod  at  our 
woric  for  the  day,  Beginald  at  Mi 

paper  on  the  last  andnostwonderfid 
of  nist(>ri(s,  and  the  present  %\T:tor 
at  that  little  scrap  of  hist<jry  which 
he  hope^i  one  day  to  see  grow  iuto 
shape  and  take  its  place---ab,  Regi- 
nald, Repnald,  the  flestinc;  years 
glide  by !— upon  theh<moared  shelf 
np  yonder,  wnere  Tacitus,  and  Gib- 
Ixui,  and  Macaulay  stand  side  by 
side.  Meantime,  there  is  one  brief 
episode  in  that  history  which,  per- 
nape,  mav  interest  even  the  *  run- 
ning reader,  and  which—  while  the 
[)hilosopher  scribbles  away  at  his 
article — will  trv  to  explain  to 
Ooastsnee  and  liff— lify  a  maaai^ 
tue  Loive,  ImI  asleep  with  folded 
wings  on  its  mother's  lap — and  my 
larger  audience  outside  the  window. 
I  had  discussed  the  evidence  with 
Reginald  in  the  fnoraiiig^  and  it 
had  dnvwB  from  him  tlie  uwBtf 
remark  which  I  have  recorded. 
*  Here,'  he  said,  *  Smelfungus  tells 
me  that  the  Hungarian  nobility 
did  not  tkMAMcnmmr  pre  ftfi 
mdn  Mwrid  Tkmmd;  and  aeir 
you  discredit  a  story  which  I  have 
hi'  1  i  e  ved  from  my  boyhood.  What 
is  truth  f 
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bequeathed  to  the  Bcotli^  govern- 
mtat  fonrnd  hf  the  kst  of  the 
Sfemurts.  Lauderdale  is  a  Northern 
Nero ;  Rothes  a  Scottish  edition  of 
Judas  Tscariot.  It  may  be  doubted 
how  far  the  cuudemnatioii  rests 
ML  «olid  grounds.  The  policy  of 
iliesB  man  was  nether  lioend  nor 
sagacious;  but  the  pictoe  which 
represents  it  as  excci)tionally  fero- 
cious and  insanely  vindictive,  is 
incredible  as  thai  which  reprei»eutd 
il  m  mild,  wtlighlwiwi,  aod  bcnih 
ftoent. 

The  charges  against  that  govem- 
meiit  liave  .<eldom  been  marshalled 
wilk  greater  skill,  aiiiuiosity,  and 
<€eot  than  by  Iioid  Macamsy  ia 
Ms  brilHaiit  and  pictorial  narra- 
tive. He  handles  his  1  lirf  with 
the  dtxterity  of  a  consummate,  if 
jiot  over-acrupulous,  couuseL  He 
m  TMotved  to  fria  Ms  ease,  in  tlit 
meantime^  sfe  all  luttards.  To  some 
extoiit  he  has  siicn(  erletl ;  but  it  is 
at  best  a  tiuostioiiabie  and  |>erilou» 
SQCC&iii,  ^mce  the  lustre  which  his 
fltnte  DM  cMt  upon  tbe  harats  of 
Im  CSoTOiatit  has  induoad  »  nnaii* 
ber  of  northern  scliolars  to  nnaly-e 
with  disciplined  industry  thi;  mate- 
riak  out  of  which  the  Imtorical 
aovalluia been  framed.  The  result, 
in  aararal  easea,  ia  atartliiig.  It 
raises  no  less  important  a  question 
than  thi?^—  Did  the  atrocities  of 
wliich  the  Covenanting  historians 
complain  really  occur? 

The  story  of  the  devout  women 
who  died  in  Bleduoch  ia  one  of  the 
most  touchin*?  episodes  in  that 
history,  and  consUiutrs  uue  of  tho 
darke&t  indictuieuts  against  the 
covenuMOt  Old  Ifaviaxtei  Mao- 
behlan  and  her  yoafchfiil  eomp»- 
nion,  *a  virgin  martyr,  eighteen 
years  of  aLre,'  occnpy  a  loity  posi- 
tion auiun^  the  truLh-seekers  who 
have  sealed  their  teatimony  inth 
their  blood.  They  have  be^  uaed 
alike  l»y  poet  and  partisan.  There 
i^  scan^cly  a  lx)y  or  girl  in  Scotland 
who  luis  not  been  taught  with  the 
catoddan  the  atoiT  ol  thavwionga. 
Yet  recent  remtom.  hm  succeeded 
in  discre<litin^  the  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  has  at  least  exonerated 
the  Scottish  government  ljx>m  any 
participation  in  an  aet  of  waatoft 
firnel^* 


Lord  Macanlay,  in  his  masterly 
way,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  COB- 
aonimate  artist,  has  skatofaad  th« 
leftdiTMr  incklenla  of  the  tnundv. 

Ths  tidk  of  May,  1^85,  ivas  mads 

remarkable  by  more  thnn  one  threat 
crime.    On  the  s:inje  day,  Bfargaret 
Miwiadilaa  and  Maagaret  Wilson,  tbe 
former  an  aged  vidov,   llie  latter  a 
maiiifii  of  ei^'hteen,  stiffercd  derith  for 
their  reiigioa  in  Wigtoashire.  Thej  were 
dknd  tkdr  Mtw  tf  thsy  would  oooactti 
te  abjare  the  iMn  ef  the  inaargent  con- 
venticlers,  Mid  to  attend  the  E|ascopal 
worship.   They  ret'oaed,  and  they  were 
WTitwnead  la  be  dminied.    They  w«e 
carried  l»  a  spot  vilkit  the  Solway  over- 
fliiw.s  twice  a  day,  and  were  fxsteiied  to 
Stakes  tixed  in  the  sand  between  high  and 
knr  water  mifc.  Tka  aldar  aulbrer  wm 
placed  near  to  the  advaiusing  flood,  in  the 
hope  thiit  her  la.st  aironies  might  terrify 
tb«  younger  into  submia^on.    The  eight 
was  dbaadfoL  M  the  aonnfe  ef  the 
suryiror  waa  auatained  by  an  enthnaiaam 
a.<j  lofty  as  any  ihut  is  recorded  in  martyr- 
oloigr.    aiut  saw  the  aea  draw  nuurer  aad 
Marer,  bat  gtve  no  riga  ti  abm.  8lw 
jjrayo'd  and  sang  verBes  of  psalms  till  the 
■wuvl,s  (.'hijked  her  voice.    After  she  hjid 
taiiUid  the  bilteiueba  ul  death  nhQ  Wik>,  by 
a  <mul  m&nff  aabeoad  sad  veatored  te 
life.    When  nhe  cam<?  to  hcrst'if,  pitying 
friends  and  ueiglibruirs  implored  her  to 
yield.    *  Dear  Margaret,  uuly  say  God 
MMW  the  King  r   The  poer  gM,  tree  to 
her  stem  theol  gy,  fasped  out,  *  May 
trod  aaTe  hiui,  ii  it  be  God's  will  P' 
Her  frienda  crowded  round  the  presiding 
officer.    *  She  has  said  it ;  iade^l,  sir, 
she  has  said  it.'     *■  Will  she  take  the 
abjaration  /'  he  demanded.     '  Nerer  f 
aheexdaiaMd:  'I  en  Christ's ;  let  me 
go  r  And  the  wattra  eloaed  over  her  te 
the  laat 

It  was  from  Wodrow  that  Lofd 

MacauUy  borrow^  the  raw  mati»- 
rial  of  his  narrative.  Worlrow  and 
Walker  are  in  fact  the  only  autho- 
rities whi>  CiUi  be  called  coatempo* 
nry.  Wodiow^navntiva  wan  pnb- 
liahad  in  1722;  Walker's,  in  the 
form  of  a  chapman's  tr;ict,  in  1727  * 
.so  that  nearly  forty  year;  haa 
padfied  liiefore  the  earlieht  narrative 
of  the  event  was  printed.  Neither 
writer  is  to  be  impliettly  relied  on. 
The  historian  of  the  sntTcrinirs  of 
tlie  Kirk  w;i.s  a  good  hattr  and  an 
miscrupuiouB  partimm,  with  a  huge 
appetttfttetlie  oiMTttkfiis:  Peter 
tha  pa^,  iii  imteiate  eiitlraa^ 
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Th^did  not  attMBpt  to  Beptnto 

the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  tho 

old  wives'  fables  that  they  r&- 
conled.  All  was  meal  that  ciime  to 
their  mill.  A  Federal  newspaper  s 
•oooant  of  »  Gbnf edeimte  defeat  Ib, 
at  4  general  rule,  scarcely  mure  in- 
credible thati  tho  stories  of  James 
Graham c  or  Chancellor  KothflS 
which  these  writers  relate. 

These  are  the  authorities  uDon 
the  point ;  but  tho  Industry  of  Mr. 
Mark  Napier  has  enabled  us  to 
trace  their  inspiration  to  its  source. 
About  1 7 1 1,  the  Church  determined 
to  preserve  a  record  of  the  evil 
dagrB,  and  authorized  the  kii^ 
lessions  throughout  the  kingdt»m  to 
collect  exact  accounts  of  the  sutfer- 
iugs  of  the  goiUy  '  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  covenanted  work  of 
nformation/  Thepariaheaof  Kiik- 
inner  and  Penninghame  are  those 
where  Margaret  Maclachlan  and 
Margaret  Wilson  are  said  tn  have 
lived  The  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom oontained  in  the  aeenon  book 
of  Penmnghame  is  that  to  which 
Wodrow  was  indebted,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently, if  not  suspiciously,  precise. 
'Margaret  Wilson,'  it  siiys,  'sang 
Piudm  a5tb,  from  tiie  9th  veraey 
rernf  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Kiunans,  prayed,  and  then 
the  water  covered  her.'  These  are 
the  details  collected  by  Mr.  liowan, 
pastor  of  PenninghauM^  twenty* 
aoFon  years  after  the  event  oc- 
enrred!  The  researches  of  the 
minister  of  Kirkinner  were  not  so 
uctive.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
in  his  relation  there  is  no 
allusion  whateffor  to  '  the  virgin 
martyr.'  ^largaret  Maclachlan 
occupies  the  entire  canvas.  We 
learn,  indeed,  that  a  certain  Wil- 
liam Karr,  in  Bortand,  who  ulti- 
niately  made  his  osoape^  was 
imprisoned  along  with  her ;  hut 
there  is  not  a  single  sylhilde 
about  the  girl  who  shared  her 
Mfferincs  in  prison  and  at  the 
stake.  Here  are  all  the  particulara 
that  the  minister  of  Kirkiimer, 
writing  in  17 ii,  and  li\'ing  within 
a  mile  of  the  Blcduoch,  was  able 
to  Bcrape  together 

llMgan*  LanekHimni,  cf  koemu  Sa- 
ttfrity  Mi.l  jiiety  from  her  youth,  agad 
■iMat  eig%,  widow  of  John  MiUikes, 


the  y«tr  of  God  1685,  in  her  own  hMM^ 
taken  off  her  kntcs  id  prayer,  and  omrntd 
immediately  to  prison,  and  firon  oat 
prison  to  another,  and  without  the  beM#t 
of  li^'ht  to  rend  the  Scripture?,  ^'■"as 
barbaruualy  treated  by  dragoooa,  who 
were  sent  to  carry  her  from  Madhirmocv 
to  Wigt4>n  ;  and  being  BCotCDoed  bj  8tt 
Robert  (trier  of  Lagg  to  be  drowned  at  a 
stake  within  the  flood  mark,  jui  b«low 
tha  town  of  Wigton,  for  eoufmUdt  keep 
iag  Mid  alk^ed  rabeUion,  was,  Moovdiaf 
to  the  said  s<nt*^nce,  fixed  to  the  atake 
till  the  tide  made,  and  held  down  within 
the  water  by  OM  of  the  tqwa  ottoera,  by 
Us  haUwrt  at  Wr  thrcetk  tOl  Ae  diad. 

Wodrow,  not  content  with  Mr. 
Bowan^s  details,  has  funiished  ad- 
ditional particulars,  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  which  LajixI 
Maaiulay  has  judiciouslv,  if  not 
wer^  fairljr,  suppreeeed.  ICargarely 
a  girl  of  ei^^hteen  years,  and  A^es 
Wils(»n,a  <  liihl  of  thirteen, although 
the  daii^'hltTs  of  an  Episcopiilian 
farmer,  would  not  conform  to  Epis- 
copacy.  and  were  in  consequenoe 
obligM  to  flee  to  the  *  hills,  bo^ 
and  caves,'  where  they  remaiiioa 
concealed    fmiii    'the  drag«)iin.s.' 
They  were  uiumately  a^jjirehended, 
howerer,  when  on  a  vuit  to  lUr- 
garet,  and  the  tliM  were  tried 
before  the  Commission  of  Justiciary 
held  at  Wigtou  in  168.-;,  and  haying 
refiuied  the  oath  oi  abiuratiou, 
wefO  oondemned  to  be  drowmd. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  In 
the  case  of  the  two  Margarets  ; 
but  the  child   of  thirteen  was 
'purchased'  by  her  father,  and  her 
lifeaawad. 

Putting  tbe  various  namfclYei 
together,  the  following  appear  to 
be  the  leading  '  fact.s'  of  the  case: — 
I.  That  two  daughters  of  Wilson 
were  tried  and  cimdemned,  one  of 
them  m  giri  of  thirteen. — 2.  Tliat 
they  were  condemned  for  their 
'  religion  '  because/  as  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  puts  it,  '  they  would  not 
abjure  the  cause  of  the  Covenant 
and  attend  the  Episconal  worship. 
^3.  That  Margaret  Maclachlan  m 
j>articnlar  %vas  considered  an  obsti- 
nate otfender,  on  whom  threats  and 
entreaties  were  alike  thrown  away. 
'  The  old  wonuui,'  Walker  remarkk 
in  his  strong  wayj  *  was  first  tied 
to  tho  itaks^  tnemiM  sajinft  It  is 
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Cam  for  the  OcvenmeniL 


needless  to   speak  to  that  old 
damned  bitch :  let  iier  go  to  hell.* 
That  i8  tli0  evidence  upon  which 
In  in  reWodsow  versus  theScxyt- 

tiah  Government  the  story  rests. 
It  is  not  the  evidence  of  cye-wit- 
pessea.  ^  It  is  evidence  collected  by 
industrious  partisans  thirty  orfortv 

oocorreoL 


after  the  events 
As  such  it  is  tainted  evidence — the 
evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  cause 
— and  consequently  peculiarly  open 
to  observation  and  exception.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  for 
the  defence  is  stwattR  inteliigible, 
and  consistent. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  tlie  first 
place,  that  the  {Scottish  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  very  imwilliiigly 
proceeded  against  womeo.  The 
Kiir  sex  at  that  time,  as  often 
hajipens  during  i)eriods  of  religious 
disturbance,  were  particularly  ac- 
tiya   CSaTertiotiae  complains  in 
one  of  his  letters  that  men  well- 
disposed  to  the  Government  were 
saoly  hani-ssed— *  so  mad  are  some 
of  their  wives.'  A  woman  insti- 
gated the  murder  of  Siarpei  'If 
Long  Leslie  be  with  him/  she 
added,  with  reference  to  the  minis- 
ter of  Ceres,  *  lay  him  on  the  grass 
also.'  Tet^  in  spite  of  their  for- 
ivardnesfl^  it  is  not  pretended  that, 
irith  the  exception  of  the  two 
Margarets,  a  single  woman  suffered 
death  in  Scotland  for  her  '  religion' 
during  the  reign  of  James.  The 
instmctions  issued  by  the  Privy 
Oonncil  in  1684-5  eontain  a  recom- 
mendation '  not  to  examine  any 
women,  except  such  as  have  been 
active  in  the  said  courses  in  a 
signal  manner,'  and  a  clause  in  the 
itatnte  of  i6th  May,  1685,  oiforcing 
the  application  of  the  test  of  1681, 
declares  that  this  act  '  extends  not 
to  women.*    So  that  they  were 
seldom  tried,  and  even  when  tried 
and  condemned,  the  sentence  sel- 
dom or  never  appears  to  have  been 
carried  into  etfect.    Rothes  once 
remarked,  in  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  instrument  of  torture,  that 
'it  became  not  a  woman  to  wear 
boots;*  and  his  associates  in  the 
Council  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  for  they  commonly  con- 
trived to  reprieve  the  women  who 

had  been  eondenmed  by  the  Oom- 


missioners  of  Justiciary,  'looking 
upon  them  as  mad,'  witli  the  con- 
temptuous  and  charitable  inci^ 
dul  ity  that  eharaetsriaed  the  GShaift- 
oellor. 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  next  place 
that  even  at  the  early  period  when 
Wodrow  and  Walker  compiled 
their  narratives,  the  doaUe  martyi^ 
dom  liad  become  matter  of  contitH 
ver-sy.  '  I  shall  give  it,'  says  Wod- 
row, writing  in  1722,  'at  the  greater 
length,  and  the  rather  because  the 
advocates  for  the  cruelty  of  this 
period  and  our  Jacobites' — a  pretty 
large  cla.ss — *  liavo  the  impudence 
some  of  them  to  (/ent/,  ana  othera 
to  extenuate,  this  matter  of  fact.* 
And  Walker,  in  1727,  makes  a 
similar  admission.  At  this  time 
I  shall  ordy  mention  the  drowning 
of  these  two  women  at  Wigton,  in 
Galloway,  the  iith  of  May,  1O85. 
which  some  deny  to  be  matter  of 
fact.'  The  controversy,  conse- 
quently, is  not  new.  The  historical 
sceptic  who  discussed,  disci  edited, 
ana  denied,  did  not  wait  till  the 
actors  had  left  the  stage.  The 
challenge  was  given  at  a  period 
when  it  could  have  been  easily 
met  and  peremptorily  refuted.  Ko 
such  refutation  was  attempted. 
No  eye-witness,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  prodnced.  Wodrow  was  con- 
tent to  repeat  in  print  the  vulgar 
edition  ot  the  romatice.  Again, 
the  story  as  narrated  by  Wodrow 
is  intrinsically  untenable  and  in- 
credible. He  alleges  that  two  of 
the  Wilson  honseliold  were  con- 
demned tlie  martyr  M;irgaret,and 
Agnes,  a  child  of  thirteen.  It  is 
clear  at  least  that  the  <Mld  could 
not  have  been  tried  for  the  oflbnce 
with  which  the  Margarets  were 
charged.  The  charge  was  jiot  that 
they  refused  '  to  conform  to  epis- 
copacy.' They  did  not  suffer  for 
'their  religioiL'  They  were  tried 
because  they  would  not  abjure  a 
treasonable  proclamation  which 
was  athxed  to  the  church-doors  and 
otherwise  widely  circulated,  in 
October,  1684.  The  oath  wliioh 
they  refused  to  take  was  in  these 
terms  :  *  I  do  renonnce,  alijure,  and 
disown  a  late  proclamation,  »Sic.,  in 
so  far  as  it  declares  war  against  the 
King,  and  declares  U  it  lawful  le 
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kiU  any  that  itrm  ki^  Mojtdy  in 
Ckmrck,  Stale,  army,  or  eomiUrg* 
And  tke  Royal  Proclamation  re- 
quirin^r  this  oath  of  abjuration  to 
be  takuii  ex]»re.s.sly  hears  tli  it  it  is 
only  to  be  put  to  those  '  ]»i4.sl  the 
a^e  of  nzteen  years.'  Amostimpor- 
liak  |Mut  of  Wodrow's  story  is  thus 
at  once  di.sf>osed  of.  In  point  of 
law  ALTjes  could  not  have  Ix-en 
tritxl,  and  in  point  of  fact  t>\w  was 
neither  tried  nor  cond  earned.  1 
(Mgr  *  in  poiiit  ol  fact/  becaiise  the 
documents  to  wliich  I  am  about 
to  refer  establish  that  the  only 
women  con<h'nined  by  the  Wi;j:ton 
Commibdioner&  were  Margaret 
Mafllanhlaa  and  Margaret  WiboiL 
Among  tbe  pipen  of  the  Privy 
Council  }»reserved  in  the  Ile;,Mster 
House  at  Kdinbnririi,  two  have 
beeu  discovered  which  throw  a  very 
dear  light  upon  the  point  at  iaeaa. 
There  is  first  '  the  humble  petililNI 
of  Margaret  Lauchlison,  now  pii» 
soner  in  theT<»llK)otli  of  Wi^rton.' 
to  the  Lords  of  the  I'rivy  (Jouudl 
Im  thia  doeuMut  Margaret,  afler 
idafciiif  that  she  had  been  'justly 
condemned  to  die,'  in  a  Court  held 
at  VVi^^'ttin  *on  the  i.^tli  day  of 
April  lusiaut,'  lor  not  disavowing 
a  'tniioioua  apologetieal  dedaaa- 
tioa,*  'whidi  wa.s  ooeMkned  fay 
my  not  perusing  the  same,' prays 
their  Lnnlships  to  take  ]uty  and 
com^Ki-^siuu  on  her,  ai)d  profe&ses 
her  readiness  to  mbaeribe  the  otA 
ti  abjuration.  Thia  petition  ap- 
pears h )  (lisposo  jirctty  conclusively 
of  the  '  inveterate  and  godly  obsti- 
nacy' attributed  to  '  the  aged  suf- 
Iwar.'  The  other  document  is  even 
aMwe  remarkable.  It  is  the  minute 
ol  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1685,  at  which  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  the  two  women 
was  considered  The  result  waa 
that  *the  Lords  do  hereby  reprieve 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
death  ]»ri»nouuced  by  the  justices 
agaiii:>i  Margaret  Wilson  and  Mar- 
garet Lanohlison  until  the 
day  of  ;  and  discharges 

tht  inaffifttratfa  of  K<finf>ffr<f/i  for 
putting  the  said  seiiltMicc  lo  exe- 
cutiuu  against  them  until  the  lure- 
said  day,and  reeomoMBda  the  said 
Haii^aret  Wilson  and  Margaret 
Lanchlison  to  theLordsSecretaiiee 


of  State,  to  interpose  with  his 
moat  saered  Majesty  fair  the  fomtX 
remission  to  them.'  A  reprieve  ojr 
tlie  Privy  Council  postponing  an 
execution  siiie  if  if  was  of  c-ixrac 
equivalent  to  a  remission  or  com- 
mutation  of  the  eentence,  although 
in  point  ol  form  it  required  thfln, 
as^  Bour,  to  be  ratified  ny  the  ^»vo- 
rei?n.  Wodrow  hiuiself  admits  as 
much.  'At  this  time,'  he  says,  *a 
recommendation  from  the  CoanciJ 
was  looked  upon  as  a  material 
pardon.'  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  reprieve  was 
granted  on  the  3Qth  of  April.  The 
execution  is  aile^xd  to  have  taken 
pUoe  on  the  ira  of  M^.  Itwaa 
plainly  impr>s^ible,  considering  the 
rate  of  travel! ing  in  that  age,  to 
ascertain  the  Poyal  ]>leiisure  and 
transmit  it  to  Ldiuburgh  or  VTig- 
ton  in  the  eoane  el  ten  daja. 

In  face  of  this  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  P.led- 
noch  trafjedydid  indeed  take  pia^e. 
On  the  uihei  hand,  a  popular  tra- 
dition  ia  aeldoBi  entirajr  beaelgw. 
But  in  thia  ease  it  is  easy  to  tea 
how  the  myth  p:atljt  red  substance. 
It  was  a  stormy  and  troubled 
period.  The  country  was  in  a 
highly  eleetrioal  conditioD.  Tha 
imagmation  had  been  excited; 
strong  party  passions  had  been 
roused.  The  two  Margarets  were 
undoubtedly  tried  and  condemned 
to  be  drowned.  Condemnation 
was  magnified  into  execution.  Tbft 
fanciful  jirliusiasm  »>f  the  people 
8urrounde<l  with  characteristic  de- 
tails a  scene  which  no  eye-witness 
has  described.  It  is  improbable, 
besides,  that  the  otienders  weia 
immediately  liberated.  Thev  ap- 
peiir  to  have  been  sent  to  l:>lin- 
burgh  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
apfdication  to  the  Privy  Coundl 
It  is  *  tiie  magistrates  of  Edinbmgir 
who  are  discharged  from  putting 
the  sentence  to  execution.  One 
can  reiwlily  believe  that  a  delicate 
girl  of  eighteen  and  an  old  woman 
'threescore  ten  ^ears,'  as  she  da* 
scribes  herself  did  not  long  survive 
the  hanlsliijis  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed.  It  is  thus  niure 
than  probable  that  neither  ever 
ntani6d  to  her  natife  dia^net  to 
refate  by  her  presence  the  atoiyof 
her  death,  and  to  lose  the  crown 
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of  martyidom  with  niuoh  ake  faftd 
been  invested 

Even  W(»(lr(>\v  is  f  iin  tD  admit 
that  i!k'  charge  iigwinst  the  j^overu- 
lueiit  laik  to  the  ^uund.  But  he 
eaimot  qmte  rehaqtdfth  Ids  pie- 
turesqiK  1  finance.  The  women 
had  no  doubt  received  '  a  mate  rial 
jxardon  ;*  but  the  local  officials  car- 
ried the  sentence  into  effect  in 
spite  of  the  merdfcd  iiiterpoaition 
of  the  govemtnt  nt. 

Such  an  expianation  is,  prima 
ffrri''^  cxccs>'ively  inijjroKiDle.  It 
is  obvioiibiy  the  denua'  rt^ort  at  u> 
baffled  and  disappointed  partisan. 
But  even  on  this  point  some  re- 
liable information  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Najiicr,  whose  in- 
dustry is  as  inexhaucitiblc  as  iiid 
zeal  Of  the  h>cal  authorities,  who, 
along  inth  Sur  Robert  Grienon  of 
lokgg,  'a  great  pers^mtor,  a  great 
swearer,  a  cjeat  whorer,  blas- 
phcnitT,  (Ininkard,  liar,  and  ciieat, 
and  yet  out  of  hell'  (ao  the  pedlar 
eourteously  describes  )ma),  super* 
intended  the  execution,  William 
Cold t  ran  is  said  to  have  ]k-vu  tlic 
niobi,  active.  Coultran  wa.s  Pn)v<).«^t 
of  Wifftou,  and  it  waj*  one  of  hL* 
iboriiiprtog  an  office  of  the. 
bturffh— who»  aoooidi&g  to  tha 
Kirkinncr  narrative,  lield  do^Ti 
Margaret  Maclachlan  in  the  water 
*  by  his  haU>ert  at  her  thimt  till 
ahedie^'  With  these  two— muter 
iiid  mao — the  popular  imagination 
ha??  connected  the  chief  atrocities 
of  the  day,  and  on  thtHC  two  the 
populiur  auj^rstitiou  has  meted 
ont  ntribntiTe  and  chaxaetoriatio 
ptmiahment  Hie  disflgDiibodied 
spirit  cif  Margaret  ^Sfaclachlan  ap- 
peared to  her  relatives  to  testity 
against  the  Fruvo^t  and  to  predict 
his  death,  and  his  henchman  (who. 
aoeordin^  to  another  narrative  still 
current  m  the  district,  pushed  the 
dying  women  vmder  water,  with 
toe  savage  exclamation,  'Tak  an- 
other drink,  my  hearties')  was 
afflicted  thereafter  'with  such  an 
intolerable  and  unquenchable  thirst 
that  never  ventured  abroad 
without   carrjing  with  liini  an 


ODonnoiis  jar  fnll  of  water.*  Al- 

though  the  exei  utiou  wa^  thus 
entrusted  to  tlie  burgh  magistracy, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  occur- 
rence in  the  contemporary  burgh 
reoorda.  Bttt  theao  rooorda  eiui- 
oiisly  enovn^  entirely  exonerate 
tile  rrovo.^t.  It  wa.-=  known  that 
Ooultraii  wits  not  a  member  of  the 
Commission  by  whom  the  women 
were  condemned,  and  it  now 
peais  that  he  could  not  ha?o  bean 
present  either  at  the  trial  or  at  the 
execntion.  Dnrinjj  the  whole  pe- 
riod between  the  lOih  April  and 
the  iith  Ma^  he  was  resident  at 
Edinburgh,  in  discharge  of  hi» 
duties  as  commissioner  to  Parlift* 
ment  for  tlie  burgh  of  Wigtun. 

One  is  rather  apt  to  resent  the 
historical  research  which  disen- 
ebanta  a  favourite  ineidint  or  char 
iMter ;  but  we  cannot  feel  othii^ 
wi>«e  than  grateful  to  the  inquirer 
wh(»  proves  tiiat  a  great  eriiiie  lias 
not  been  committeil,  and  that  our 
grandflirea  were  not  so  blaek  aa 
they  have  been  iMsmted.* 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form 
any  very  clear  notion  of  the  charao- 
teriatiea  of  the  body  to  which  tha 
Kaisareta  beloiiged.    The  Cova- 

nantcrs  have  enjoyed  a  fair  share, 
if  not  more  than  a  fair  share,  of  the 
pity  of  posterity.  Thejr  were  not 
by  any  meaoa  the  pabeiit  saiata 
andaafiaruut  martyrs  witli  whom 
we  are  famuiar.  Their  leaders,  at 
least,  were  hold,  ambitious,  and 
implacable  politicians — men  whose 
theoriea  of  tha  einkm  Dti  were  iii- 
consifltent  with  tha  principles  of 
civil  government.  Nor  were  they 
the  chain]  >ions  of  religious  freedom. 
Oil  the  contrary,  it  ia  perfectly 
dear  that,  had  toay  had  the  power, 
they  would  have  proved  the  nar- 
rowest and  bitterest  of  persecutors. 

A  singular  trial  t«>uk  place  the 
other  day  before  the  tScottish  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  The  scene  was  laid 
in  those  pastoral  districts  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  where  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Covenant  were 
cstabli^ed,  and  the  actors  were  « 


*  The  evidence  aitbcor  way  is  not  conclusive.  The  point  like  to  renuua  one  of 
the  riddles  of  hbtory.  The  popular  Uatiiuoa  is  idladed  to  in  a  ootMMtttiBf  tnot 
pabUiihed  in  1^.00,  end  tiis  iMoriplte  ott  Maawil  HiMa  tOMbrtdae  is  qaolad  la 
tiM  at0fd  of  WUmemm^  dliea  1711. 
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tlie  datoendaatfi  the  WiImdi  and 
Haclachlans  who  figure  in  the  pages 

of  Wodrow.  It  is,  in  this  a8i)ect, 
not  without  interest.  Tt  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  i»ucial  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Soottiah  peasantrj 
during  periods  of  keen  religious 
pxeitemcTit.  Tlie  influence  of  the 
railwaysnnd  te]<'gra])hs  (tf  tlie  nine- 
teenth century  hjio  bceu  feit  even 
aimon^  the  remote  mooriandi  of 
Lanarkahire,  but  the  changes  Itave 
been  less  marked  in  such  seelnded 
districts  than  elsewhere  ;  and  tlie 
triad  ui  the  pastor  of  i>unlop  for 
heresy  enablee  ns  to  nndentand 
aomcthing  of  the  state  of  feeling 
and  tlir  t'»ne  ut"  mind  which  j^rc- 
vailed  durin;^'  a  period  that  llAft 
parsed  into  liistory. 

The  mimster  of  iHinlop  was  ^ed 
on  an  indictment  containing  vari 
ous  charges  against  Ids  doctrine 
and  pnictire.  The  doctrinal  delin- 
quencies of  whicli  he  was  accu.seil 
were  of  an  extremelv  roetaphysical 
description.  He  had  tanght,  it  was 
alleged,  that  *  assurance'  was  of  the 
c«;.scncc  of  faith  ;  that  t)ie  ])rayerH 
of  those  without  *  a:>aurancc'  were 
ucccd^arily  ineffectual;  that  re- 
pootance  was  a  simple  cliange  of 
mind ;  that  implicit  belief  in  mere 
human  testimony  in  matters  not 
leUitiug  to  or  involving  matters^  of 
divine  faith  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  was  essential  to  salvation, 
4fec.  &c  We  had  better  not  meddle 
with  the  h*'!  *  .^y.  Such  subjects  are 
rather  l>eyou<l  the  beat  <»f  mere 
mortal  critics,  who  look  to  the  sub- 
stance, rather  than  to  the  form,  of 
godliness.  Scotland  is  probanly 
the  only  cnnntr>'  in  tlie  world 
where  rnstic  mctajdiysicians  and 
\  iiii^e  ciisuibts  abound.  The  work- 
ing elassee  in  Donlo^,  at  least,  are 
deuiy  as  familiar  with  the  sev^n 
points  of  Calviinsm  as  T^ith  the 
seven  points  of  the  Charter.  Ab- 
struse discussions  upon  the  intri- 
cate definitions  and  snhtle  logic  of 
the  CwrfmUm  af  FaUh  amuse  their 
leisure  lumrs.  They  relish  tlie 
national  theology  as  much  as  the 
national  lic^uor.  The  two  (a  thirst 
for  drink  and  for  theology)  seem 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  to  go  together. 
The  rnjss-examination  of  an  erudite 
theologian  is  commonly  conducted 
after  this  ^hion  and  to  thisefiect : 


— '  Were  ym  in  liquor  when  yon 

went  to  the  Revival  meeting  on 
T  2th       » vcml )er  T      Dep' » nc"^    *  T 
was  not.'  interro^Mied    '  V>  crc  y'»u 
in  liquor  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  V 
Depones--' WdQ,  I  had  tasted  a 
^lass,  bu^  I  was  none  the  worse  of 
it.'   Even  on  this  simple  matter  of 
tact  the  wiluesscs  justify  their  dia- 
lectic reputation.   The  subtle  diir- 
tuiciion  recognised  in  the  old  song 
between  the  man  who  has  just  s 
*  drappy  in  his  c'e,'  and  the  miiu 
wliu  i.s  positively  *  fou,' is  ingeni- 
ously insisted  on.   A  certain  vete- 
rinary sojgeoQ  is  aAsd  wbetlier  hs 
was  m  a  state  of  intoxdcation  in 
the  village  inn  on  a  specified  occa- 
sion I    iieponcH — *Wcl],  T  nu.:i.:liT. 
I  was  in  tiie  house  at  auy  rate,  but 
I  did  not  consider  that  I  wasdnink. 
I  <  h )  not  know  what  you  call  dninl^ 
but  I  went  and  nxiUd  a  cow  after  I 
left  the  house.'  Though  none  of  un 
probably  ever  met  with  a  tippler 
who '  considered  that  he  was  drunk,' 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  insinuate  that 
a  medical  man  who  is  afterwards 
able  to  pay  an  evening  visit  to  a 
atient  has  taken  more  than  ia good 
or  him. 

The  charges  against  the  minis- 
ter's practice  related  chiefly  to  the 
scenes  whieli  he  In  1  permitted  to 

take  place  in  the  parish  church  of 
Dunlop  during  the  recent  revival 

movement  He  was  accosed  of 
conducting  himself,  and  allowing 

others  to  conduct  themselves,  in  an 
irreverent,  indecorous,  and  disor- 
derlv  manucr ;  '  and  in  particular,^ 
the  indietment  proceeds,  with  that 
royal  disre^rd  of  relevancy  for 
wh  i  cl  1  e  cclesiitfft  i  ca  I  j  u  st  i  c  c  i  s  f  a  m  ed , 
at  the  said  meeting,  held  on  the 
23rd  day  of  October,  i860,  or  on 
one  or  other  of  the  days  or  nights 
of  that  month^  within  the  said 
chur<:h,  and  durnig  divine  service, 
or  duriu;jf  a  meeting  for  divine 
worship  or  religious  services,  a  per- 
son got  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Vm 
saved,  I'm  saved  !*  whereupon  yen. 
critd  (Hit,  "Glory  to  God.  another 
soul  saved  I  '  and  discontinued  your 
service  or  address*  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  i)erson  wlio 
had  so  ezdaitned  "  Fm  saved,**  pot 
his  hand  to  his  month,  and  com- 
menced to  bray  in  imitation  of  a 
donkey;  and  thereupon  he  leapt 
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upon  the  pews  or  seats,  and  danced 

on  them  like  a  nuidman ;  and  after 
leaving  the  cLuicli  he  went  in  a 
state  of  frenzy  or  nuuhu'ss,  and 
under  the  iniiuence  of  the  excite- 
ment produced     the  proceediogB 
on  the  said  occasioD  oofliledy  into 
the  house  of  James  Stevenson, 
■where  he  broke  the  clock  of  the 
said  James  Steveusou,  and  threw  a 
amoothing^iroo  through  the  win- 
dow, and  otherwise  conducted  him- 
flelf  in  a  shameful,  indecent,  and 
8<»ndalous  manner.'    A  host  of 
witnessies  were  exiinuued  before  the 
EcdeaUstical  Oonrt  to  instmet 
these  allegations.   The  picture  dis- 
cloHcd,  if  an  instructive,  is  certainly 
not  a  pleasing  one.    The  simple 
mysteries  of  religion  are  vulgarized 
and  dagiaded.  A  crowd  of  '  con- 
rmtB,'  lashed  intoa  atateof  forious 
excitement,  fills  every  corner  of  the 
sacred  building.    It  is  Calvinism 
in  convulsions^ — the  orgies  of  Isis 
in  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, — 
the  5^pi ritual  saturnalia  cs  a  grave 
and  sober  people. 

The  pastor  himself  a])pears  to 
have  been  of  a  credulous  ami  ex- 
citable temperament.  Hia  conduct 
and  language  are  often  foolish,  and 
always  violent.  Murli  of  which  he 
was  accused  scarcely  merited  a 
gi-ave  impeachment.    He  informed 
a  parishioner,  for  instance,  who  had 
not  attendea  divine  serrice  on  a 
particular  Sunday,  but  who  had 
read  a  great  portion  of  Corinthians, 
•  That  he  might  as  well  have  eaten 
Oorinthiaus.    '  When  you  pray,'  he 
exclaimed,  on  another  occasion,  *it 
will  not  do  for  yontobenpon  your 
knees  ;  you  must  go  on  your  backs.* 
He  described  to  his  audience  a 
vision  of  our  Saviour  and  of  *his 
besntifal  legs'  with  which  he  had 
been  £aivonred ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  gleam  of  insanitv,  the  taint  of 
fever  which  runs  through  it,  the 
narrative  would  be  tolerably  pro- 
fcne.  'I  conld  not  tell  him,' one  of 
the  witaessee  remarks,  *  that  I  had 
a<»surance  :  on  which  he  shook  his 
nicve  in  my  face,  and  Baid|  "  Well, 
then,  you're  damned."*    'As  the 
mhiister  was  leating  me  on  this 
occasion,*  another  adds,  *he  took 
hold  of  my  coat,  and  said,  "We 
must  shake  the  devil  out  of  you."' 
V  cry  questiouable,  indeed,  in  point 


of  taste  do  these  capiicea  of  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  appear;  yet  the 

parochial  critic  is  sometimes  rather 
too  exacting  and  fastidious.  One 
gentleman  was  scandalized  because 
the  mimster  chose  to  dap  hia 
hands  in  the  pulpit.  'When  ha 
clapped  his  hands,  I  tliought  it 
veiy  strange,  it  was  done  so  loudly. 
Interrogated — Have  you  not  some- 
timea  heard  a  minister  thnmp  the 
Biblef  DemMB-^I  never  heard 
clapping  like  yon.  And  the  quea- 
tion  being  repeated  :  Depones  — 
Yes,  I  have,  and  1  like  to  see  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  moderate 
"  dump  ;*  but  such  clapping  as  JOtk 
I  object  to.'  The  Srottisli  j^astor 
who  would  stand  well  with  his 
people  must  learn  to  cultivate  the 
tmream  medioeriiatem — the  golden 
mean  which  lies  between  CKcessive 
clapping  and  a  *  moderate  dump.' 

The  behaviour  of  the  *  converts* 
was,  however,  extravagant  in  the 
extreme.  Here  are  a  few  charac- 
teristic gleanings  from  the  volumi- 
nous proof 

The  church  was  crowded.  When  I 
ynBdHOag  in  the  gallery,  I  was  aUnslad 

by  a  continuous  noise  of  singing  and  feet- 
goiag  fi-om  some  individiml.  I  was  at- 
tnoted  from  my  seat,  and  weut  to  the 
front  of  the  giUIery,  and  looked  oter  to 
see  wlmt  it  was.  I  observed  a  Imy  sing- 
ing surticicntly  loud  for  me  to  hear  uj.  in 
the  gallery  amidst  the  noise.  He  was 
idagbg  *  Ghrkt  for  me,'  and  at  the  same 
time  singing  and  keeping  time  with  his 
feet  to  the  tune  of  'Polly  Hopkins.* 
SoaietuMt  ks  stopped,  aa  if  he  appeared 
to  be  tired,  and  went  down  on  Lis  knees 
and  appeared  to  be  praying,  and  then  got 
up  again,  and  began  dancing  again,  sing- 
ing the  uuM  words  to  tM  same  tone. 
'  Folly  Hopkins'  is  not »  psalm  tune;  it 
is  a  comic  tune  to  a  comic  song.  In 
going  np  the  passage,  I  noticed  a  short- 
kaiH  man  in  a  pew,  and  ke  ^ipeared  to 
me  to  kave  had  some  drink,  and  beside 
him  on  the  seat  was  a  braw  young  lassie 
or  woman,  and  occasionally  he  was 
pattiag  kls  am  tomid  k«r  waist  and  re- 
questing her  to  sing  him  a  hymn,  <M| 
which  the  young  wunian  rose  and  began 

to  sing  some  hymn  I  have  seen 

repeatedly  at  tksoe  meetings  young  mee 
and  yonng  women  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waists,  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  keeping  time  to  the 
tunes  they  were  singing.  Tbfy  wsie 
ningitig  Richard  Weaver's  hymns  to  comic 
airs.   At  the  meeting  of  the  a  and  of 
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Oelober,  it  must  have  been  near  foor 
o'cK'ck  on  the  following  morning  when  i 
left. ...  I  joined  in  singing  the  hymaa, 
I  iMKft  doM  m  witJk  mj9tmnmadihe 
Vftisi  of  both  women  and  men.  I  meant 
nothing  wrong  or  improper  in  that.  .... 
There  were  peouJe  going  bftdcwiid 
ftmvaidi  <Mr«  wt  loatD,  both  males  and 
females.  ThU  wns  rarricd  t"  an  extent 
of  inderency.  One  girl  paaaed  in  thia 
way  over  the  top  of  Um  IMft  fcalwtBI 

saw  yonng  men  and  women  ifi  jfroaps, 
some  with  their  arms  roond  each  other's 
waists,  and  others  wHIi  llMfar  araM  tvuA 
«Mh  othii's  necks,  and  singing  together. 
....  I  prc.ssed  on  (:i  .«5ce|.ticjil  old  fellow 
observes],  and  contrived  to  get  tlirough, 
and  as  I  went  along  they  wefe  nnipng  a 
kymn,  'Be  in  time.*  As  /  was  passing 
ihej  were  at  the  words,  'old  sinner,  be 
in  time;'  and  they  were  by  way  of 
naking  »  M  of  ne,  by  ginsg  me  a 
jog  «  «he  lifei  M  I  fMwd  irHh  tiMir 

«Ib0WB. 

It  was  neither  prudent  nor  safe, 
however,  to  manifest  unbelief. 

On  til*'  Tuesday  evening  a  man  came  up 
to  nic  ill  the  church,  and  said  to  me,  in  a 
rerv  peremptory  way,  *  Have  you  found 
(  '  "ist  1  said  ii  was  no  businen-s  of 
his  whether  1  had  or  not.  He  said  these 
were  God's  children  wortdiipping  (iod,  I 
«id  tlia%  to  mj  impsafeefe  judgment,  it 
appeared  more  like  mockery.  He  there- 
upon shook  bin  hst  in  my  lace,  and  saud 
that  1  was  damned  eternally.  I  toM  Ilim 
HktA  h»  had  no  authority  to  damn  me, 
and  as  little  to  shake  his  list  in  my  face, 
and  that  if  he  did  so  again,  I  would  not 
be  answerable  for  the  conaequenflOB. 

A  cert<iin  Jean  Craig  figures  cou- 
spicuously  among  tha  oonforta. 

Shortly  after  this  I  saw  Jma.  Craig  come 
out  from  the  group  who  were  round  her, 
with  her  straw  bonnet  han^^  back  upon 
her  neck,  waving  and  clapping  her  hands, 
and  crying  'Oh,  how  happy!  oh,  how 
hvppj  I  am  !  Christ  for  me  f  and  she 
began  8h:ikiiig  hands  witk  OToqrbodjr 
round  about  her. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Jean  can 
be  identified  with  an  obstreperout 
taniMigant  who  figniw  in  anotilMr 
pMsage-of-aniu. 

On  une  of  thoae  oeoBBoaa  a  wmnaa 
look  hold  of  me.  She  was  a  big,  stout 
woman.  She  grippad  me  by  the  ahouldn, 
aad  aakoA  mo  if  I  had  lb«ud  Ohrist.  I 

aid  I  oould  not  answer  that  question 
very  properly.  She  then  wished  me  to 
sing  with  her  one  of  Kichard  Weaver's 
hjmm,  tbawQiditf  whiahwvn^  *ChiM 


for  me.'  I  said  1  was  not  a  singer^on 
which  she  said  it  was  the  diiw>  dvril 
that  waa  ktopiag  mo  ftom  uogios- 

Whereupon  she  caught  ine  by  the  sh,.ul- 
ders,  and  said  she  would  shake  the  dumb 
devil  out  of  me,  and  gavo  mo  a  Aak«. 

Such  scenes  in  the  .saiicLuarvaxe 
not  lovely  to  look  upon.  Ther 
brhig  dificredit  upOB  religion  and 
upon  its  ministers.    A  gathering 
of  Covenanters  iipt^i   tlie  nii^ty 
hill-side,  their  liibies    in  tiieir 
hands,  and  their  awords  gifded  to 
tiinr  kiniy  is  aa  inddnit  that  tells 
efFectifdj  in  a  lamaace  by  Sir 
Walter,  and  in  a  picture  hy  George 
Harvey.   A  sterner  enthusiasm,  an 
intenaer  energy  of  hate,  din^ 
guklied  the  liyMitics  who  could 
oidy  worship  by  stealth,  and  under 
feiii- of  death  and  'the  dnigoims-^ 
but  the  same  ([ualities  are  visible 
in  either  asseuiltiage — the  game  iot- 
practieaUe  and  pttileaa  bigirtiyt 
the  aamevulgar  inquisitiveness  into 
the  ways  of  God,  the  s;mie  ill- 
refculated  and  bitter  zeal.    It  may 
have  been  iniudiciuus  in  the  go- 
vernment  to  hnnt  Uia  Gbi&enNnaB 
to  *bogB»aad  woods,  and  rivers^ 
and  to  proscribe  his  faith.  Such 
a  i>olicy  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
But,  taidng  the  character  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movenMOt  into  a^ 
eount,  one  can  feel  no  aurprise 
that  the  National   cause  should 
have  failed  U»  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  best  and  ablest  patriots— 
fihould  have  exdtad  tha  high-bred 
•eocnof  CSavarhouse,  andafaMted 
tlie  loAy  igietj  of  Jiontm^ 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  Bjbot 
nald,  with  the  third  vdnmo  of  tiM  | 
HistoiT  in  his  hand,  burst  in  upcm 
1UL  Tnat  morning  he  had  waxed 
eloquent  upon  its  greatness,  '  What 
life!  what  animation !  what  amaz- 
ing precision  1  what  vivid  oolovl 
Thare  ia  the  stir  of  aoldian^  and 
the  address  of  diplomat  i  st  s,  and  the 
intriinies  of  women  :  and  tiashes  di 
scorn,  and  ire,  and  rioioiis  meni- 
uient  light  the  scene  and  the  faoe» 
oi  the  a«jton.  Thia  is  not  *thi 
dionitv  of  history,'  but  it  is  some-  ^ 
thnig  better :  it  le  a  passage  from 
hiuuan  life,  relaterl  with  tlie  lidelity 
of  a  bookworm,  and  liied  by  thi 
passion  of  a  poet  r 

But  his  mood  had  changsi 
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Smel fungus  is  too  bad,'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Your  flippancy  and  af- 
fectation don't  matter  much  ;  but 
what  can  we  say  when  a  great 
moral  teacher  and  truth-Beeker  tells 
us  that  Mip^bt  is  Right,  and  the 
only  Kightatall  avaihiMe  in  tliis 
world]  Just  listen  to  this,— "  A 
young  kiu^  who  does  know  what 
Ae  metas  in  this  world,  dear  as 
a  star,  sharp  a>s  cutting  steel  (very 
dangerous  to  liytlfogon  balloons), 
he  stands  in  the  niitldlc  of  it,  and 
meau£>  to  exti>rt  hib  own  from  it, 
h^ flMdiiBetfiods  as  there  aie— 
Jvst  rig^t  What  SM  tishts 
never  so  just,  wluch  ynu  cannot 
make  valid  ]  The  world  is  full  of 
such.  If  you  have  right^s,  and  can 
MMrt  them  into  f^ts,  do  it:  thatt 
is  woiih  doing  r  This  is  the  gos- 
pel for  which  martyrs  hsTS  diei^— 
with  a  vengeance !' 

'  I  think  you  rather  misunder- 
fltand  him,'  I  pleaded.  *There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  neces^^arily  base  or 
wrong  m  defeat.  But  the  man  who 
is  worsted  should  learn  to  In 'Id  Iiis 
tongue  :  at  all  events,  should  not 
indulge  in  windy  declamation  and 
appeal  to  the  Immortala 
gods  will  right  him  if  they  see 
csnse ;  but  the  charlatan  has  no 
ftith  in  the  gods.  A  mere  Polish 
wnil  or  shriek  of  defeat  is  always 


*  Xo,  my  friend:  the  vice  has 
struck  deej>er  root.  It  is  tlic  gos- 
I)el  of  force,  pure  and  absolute,— 
an  unrighteous  scorn  for  failure  as 
synonymoos  with  woalmiisB  and 
inefficiency.  Let  the  victor  be 
crowned,  be  he  a  Herod  <»r  a  Borgia 
— wdiile  the  jialc  ghosts  of  the  un- 
buried  and  inglorious  dead  ^not 
withoot  n  mocking  gibe  in  passmg) 
troop  sadly  to  Hades.  Vi  tni  ions 
rights  !  Isn't  it  theri^hUs  that  are 
ijot  victonous  that  civdiz:ition  has 
taught  us  to  have  in  honour  f  Who 


except  the  Red  Indian  and  the  An- 
strahi-sian  gold-digger,  is  content  to 
own  the  divine  authority  of  might, 
without  a  blush  ?  Italy  in  chams, 
Italy  languishing  in  Austrian  dun- 
lieons,  is  a.s  precious  to  me  as  Italy 
in  her  triumph.  Her  sons  knew 
what  was  before  them.  They  knew 
(wiiat  iuuumeiable  patriots  have 
leamed)  thai  Fieedom  is  a  perikms 
and  i4l>l<Bes  mistresBi  Spet  d  prae- 
viia  in  ambiffuo;  c  r(a,fiinera  ei 
iuctuji.  Yet,  knowing  this,  they 
chose  to  die  Uke  freemen,  rather 
than Hve  Hke  slavesL  ''Whilewe 
live  we  will  hold  £sst  onr  integrity. 
The  gods  have  given  us  at  least 
this  free  soul  and  this  righteous 
consicieuce :  tht^  will  we  keep 
bright  and  pm  to  the  end.  Bs 
may  we&U  to  vaaay,  1  ut  not  to 
baseness:  so  may  we  sink  to  sleep, 
but  not  to  shame."  And  are  they 
not  to  reaj)  their  reward  \  Is  the 
patriot's  bloody  grave  (save  only  a 
hitter  jeer  from  Smelfdngos) — the 
only  meed  he  has  earned  f 

Constance's  mild  eyes  assented. 
It  was  plain  that  she  believed,  fer- 
vidly as  the  poet,  that  Duty,  not 
Mignty  is  the  mainstay  of  the  nni- 


Thm  doat  |iiwM»e  ike  slara  ftma 

And  the  most  ancient  Heavsns  thioei^ 
thee  are  fn  s}i  and  sWroof. 

I  knew  that  there  was  an  answer: 

I  knew  that  the  same  teacher 
had  said  in  his  tpiaint  way,  *My 
friend,  it  was  not  Beelzebub,  nor 
Mephistopheles,  nor  Autolycua- 
Apc)llo  that  made  this  world  and 
us:  it  was  Another.'  But  I  do 
not  care  to  argue  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  over  70° :  it  heats  one 
unpleasantly.  So  I  did  not  reply, 
but  I  turned  to  Arthur  doughs 
little  volume  of  poems,  and  re- 
peated a  pagp  of  his  muidcal  hexa- 
meters : — 


Whither  depart  the  soula  of  the  bmve  that  diu  in  the  battle; 
IHe  hi  tiM  M»  lod  igK  fcr  ^  «msb  tint  P«Mm«  whh  them  f 

Are  they  upborne  from  the  field  on  the  sinnsi  t  reus  |iinions  of  aoigdl 
Unto  a  far-ofi  hoiuo,  whore  the  weary  rest  from  their  labour, 
And  the  deep  wounds  aie  healed,  and  ihu  bitter  and  burning  moisture 
Wiped  txoxa  the  generoas  egret  f  Or  do  they  Uagef,  vahappy, 
Pini"Ki  end  hauiitin','  the  grave  of  their  bygone  hope  and  endeavesrt 
Whither  defSft  the  hnve  S— (led  knem ;  X  oertaialy  do  not. 
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CliAFrER  XI. 
'QTTAin)  ON  n'a  pas  CE  QUON  .UM£.' 

It  has  been  acutely  aud  that  philosophy  triamphs  orv  pul  and  firtut  fvilib  fewi 

tibai  preMat  evils  triumph  over  philosophy. — Colton. 

Behold  !  we  know  not  anything, 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  f&U 
At  last— far  off— at  laat— to  all, 

la  wpd^^—TMMmtm. 

tiuy  first  met,  he  had  almost  for* 
gotten  the  little  episride  in  his 
boyish  life  »>f  which  .she  had  l>een 
the  heroine ;  and  tindin^;  that  he 
met  Ikw  M  ft  stranger,  (AtfacriBi^ 
on  her  side,  showed  no  qrmpioiM 
of  recognition.  But  one  day.  in 
the  course  of  conver.satioii,  it  .-^llp- 
ped  out  that  she  knew  Harpeodea 
Manor  well,  and  when  Adrian  had 
onoe  oonneeted  her  idea  with  that 
of  the  mournful  little  girl  who  had 
awakened  the  first  dawn  of  romance 
in  his  imagination,  she  as-sumeda 
new  and  much  deeper  interest  is 
his  eves.  He  remembered  giid»* 
ally  ail  the  indications  of  character, 
firmness,  self-command,  and  ear- 
nest truthfulness,  combined  with  a 
tender  clinging  love  for  ail  who 
showed  her  Jondaess.  that  had 
made  the  sorrowful  child  an  oljeet 
of  his  boyish  admiration  and  sym- 
])athy  ;  and  he  snou  found  himself 
occupied  with  considerable  interest 
in  miitching  the  devdq[>Bient  ef 
these  qualities  in  the  beantifnl 
young  woman  whose  society  nas 
now  a  part  of  his  daily  life. 

It  was  a  more  dangerous  study 
for  *  man  of  Adrian  L*BBtntti0e% 
temperament  than  he  would  have 
allowed.  Trebly  shielded  as  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  by  his  |ias- 
sion  for  Lilian,  he  would  have  in- 
dignantly repelled  the 
if  sndi  had  been  brought  _ 
him,  that  any  other  woman  could 
win  from  him  a  single  thought; 
but  in  some  men  there  is  au  uncon- 
querable tendency  to  find  chaim 
in  any  female  society^  into  which 
they  may  be  thrown,  in  pnasaanet 
of  the  old  saying, 

'  Quand  on  n'a  ])asce  qu*ou  aime, 
11  faut  aimer  ce  qu*on  a.' 


IITR  riEBBEFOKTS  absence 

from  home  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  'few  days'  to  which 
he  had  limited  its  duration.  Sir 
Harry  L'Estrange  went  on  well  for 
■boat  ft  week,  then  some  imppi- 
dence  brought  on  a  threatening 
of  erysipelas,  and  for  some  days 
he  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Adrian  watched  his  father  with  de- 
▼oted  solicitude ;  and  it  was  onW 
in  compliance  with  the  Generals 
urf^ent  desire,  that  he  left  him  for 
a  portion  of  each  day,  and  either 
jomed  Lord  Med  way  in  hunting  or 
'  shootinip,  or  aooompanied  the  two 
ladies  in  any  out-of-doors  oocnpa- 
tion  with  which  tlu  y  endeavoured 
to  while  away  the  duU  cheerless 
days  of  early  winter. 

At  first,  the  anxiety  he  experi- 
enced on  his  father's  account,  and 
the  heavy  eloud  of  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  his  future  fate 
with  regard  to  Lilian  Deuborough, 
made  the  society  of  Adrian  any- 
thing but  an  acquisition  to  one  at 
least  of  the  two  ladies.  Lady 
Medway,  who  at  lirst  raved  about 
him,  hLs  appearance  and  manners, 
and  addressed  herself  with  much 
vivacity  to  what  she  called  *  taking 
him  in  hand,  and  making  some- 
thing of  him,'  relaxed  considerably 
in  her  endeavours  to  draw  him  to 
her  side,  as  she  began  to  perceive 
that  he  in  no  way  responded  to 
them  ;  and  before  long  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  that  she  was 
rather  bored  than  otherwise  by  his 
society.  This  was  perhajps  the  less 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  all  the  thought 
and  attention  which  Adrian  could 
spare  from  the  two  absorbing  sub- 
jects that  filled  his  mind,  were  de- 
voted to  Catherine  Vernon.  When 
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And  iu  tlii^^  case,  to  tlie  dimge- 
nms  snare  of  prazhmtr  itm  added 
another  jret  more  subtle. 

Cntherinc  Vernon  had  never  lost 
till  iin])rc.ssion  of  Adrian's  -ciitle 
kinUuebS,  when,  a  great  bov,  almost 
9k  maiiy  he  so  tenderly  aootbed  and 
oomJbrted  the  nnhappy»  kmely  little 
girl  who  was  thrown  unexpectedly 
iuto  ccnipaaionship  witn  him. 
From  that  time  she  dieriahed  his 
memoiy  as  that  of  the  hero  of  her 
£pli4i«h  dreama^  and  when  she 
again  met  him,  it  was  witli  feelin^i^s 
disposed  to  re«rard  him  witli  nn>re 
interest  than  lie  was  at  tirst  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  appreciate. 

Bat  demes,  quiet  and  adf- 
posseased  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tuirt  di'j'iity  as  her  manner  was,  a 
naiutle.>i  cliarm  in  all  she  said  and 
did,  the  euiaiiation  of  deep,  warm, 
glowing  feelings,  buried  nr  out  oi 
sight  in  her  inmost  heart,  awoke  a 
eympathetic  thrill  in  that  of  Adrian, 
•which  %vas  but  too  open  to  suck 
intiuonces ;  and  now  beg:ui  a  phase 
in  their  IjVea  which  led  to  much 
misery. 

Mr.  rierre]x)nt  had  been  away 
more  than  a  month,  and  held  out 
no  prospect  in  his  frequent  letters 
to  one  or  other  of  the  inmates  of 
Lightwood,  that  hia  return  would 
take  place  for  some  time  to  come. 
Sir  llarry  was  sufficiently  conva- 
lescent to  pass  some  huurs  of  each 
day  in  hia  dreeaing-room,  and  there 
feeeiye  viaita  frcnn  the  ladies,  in 
whose  comimny,  especially  that  of 
Catherine  Vernon,  he  greatly  de- 
lighted; and  now  Lord  Medway 
began  to  tire  of  hia  somewhat  mo- 
notonous existence,  and  to  rcanem^ 
ber  with  sudden  compunction  a 
number  i»f  i>r<»misef«  faithfully  given 
to  divei*s  dear  friends  in  large  and 
ffay  country  htm8ee,to  visit  them 
m  the  course  of  the  autumn,  whidi 
was  now  fast  passing  away. 

At  any  other  time  this  prospect 
would  have  met  with  Laura  Med- 
way's  most  cordial  approval ;  but 
ft  new  and  powerful  interest  had 
lately  sprung  up  for  her  in  the  dull 
routine  of  country  Hf«'  which  she 
usually  voted  a  profound  bore.  Her 
little  scheme  for  extracting  food 
Ibr  her  personal  vanitv  out  of 
Adrian  l4'JBBtnnge*a  aflmiTation» 


had  long  ago  given  place  to  another, 
in  whi<^  Otitherine  was  to  take  the 
piineipal  part   Frivoloufl^  fond  of 

amusement  and  admiration  as  she 
was,  the  little  woman  was  true 
hearted  at  bottom,  and  had  a  loyal 
and  womanly  affoction  for  her  mia- 
band,  notwithstandibg  the  great 
diiference  in  their  rv7rH.  Anything 
like  what  goes  uiuier  the  conve- 
nient bat  inexpressive  name  of 
^ffirtation«'  on  her  own  aoeount^ 
ahe  womd  have  dreaded  and 
avoided  ;  but  still,  such  affairs  had 
a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  for 
her  when  others  were  concerned 
in  them,  and  ahe  watdied  with  her 
whole  heart  and  soul  the  saspidous 
turn  that  events  were  taking  be- 
tween Catherine  and  Adrian. 

In  a  ditlerent  state  of  society 
from  our  own,  she  would  have 
OGCUfiied  herself  in  arranging  mar- 
riages for  tliL'  children  of  her 
friends,  not  being^  blessed  with  any 
of  her  own  ;  but  being  precluded 
by  our  insular  prejudices  from  any 
formal  and  overt  raorts  in  this  line, 
she  carried  on  a  specie  of  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  p«':ve  of  mind 
and  single  blessednes.s  of  her  ac- 
quaintauce  iu  general ;  and  the 
aort  of  unaeknowledged,  unoonsct* 
ous  nuitiial  interest,  that  her  quick 
sight  discovere<l  ^^•a.s  springing 
up  between  Catherine  and  Adrian, 
had  a  fascination  fur  her  which 
eren  auipassed  that  of  the  gay 

party  collected  at  A  ^  or  the 

private  theatricals  at  P  . 

Very  unwillin<^ly  was  she  brought 
to  give  her  consent  to  a  day  being 
fixed  fsa  their  leayin^^  Lightwood ; 
the  more  so,  as  Sir  Harry  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  rmT.sin<:c 
himself  to  lie  moved  to  Harpendeu 
Manor  as  soon  as  the  Medways 
had  taken  their  dmrtnre;  but 
ahe  was  not  capable  of  a  serious  or 
1  on  continued  resistance  to  any 
wish  of  *  dearest  Mcdway's,' and  it 
wassettled  that  they  were  all  to  leave 
Lightwood  on  a  certain  Wedn^ 
day. 

On  the  previous  Monday,  how- 
cv<T,  the  C  en  era  I  caught  a  severe 
cold,  which  brought  on  au  attack 
of  rhuimatism,  and  obliged  him  to 

S've  up  all  thoughts  of  moving  for 
le  preaanti  The  Medwayi  ooold 
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not  postpone  ihekt  dtpMtuf^  aad 

m  tne  presence  of  Mrs.  Monkton 

rcndcn.-'l  CallitTiiU'  ln<I<'|H-iidont  of 
wiy  other  cliaiicroueshipj  Laura 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  with 
many  a  sigh,  in  amred  itele  of 
arrangements. 

On  the  evening  bef  u  e  herdci»ar- 
tnrc.  Lady  Med  way  \v;us  lyinu'  on 
the  Jiofa  in  herdre>siim-roum,  wheu 
Catherine,  returuiiig  from  a  lato 
ikK  ^^Mre  for  •  twU^jlifc  ffoo^ 
sip,  MS  was  her  wont.  The  sharp 
air  liad  "-iven  her  an  umisually 
briliiaiit  colour,  and  as  she  stood 
before  the  fire,  with  her  hai  ia  her 
llMid,  and  the  disordered  TntMmt  of 
lich  bniwii  hair  falling  over  h' r 
8honIder>,  r.aiy  Medwayw.i5?  struck 
by  litr  liuanty,  as  thouL'h  she  had 
seen  it  for  ilie  hrst  time. 

*  Oome  hm,  mj  kmHy  one,  and 
kias  me.'  slie  said  ;  and  having 
complied  -with  this  teiidor  invita- 
tion, Catherine  s<»ated  l)erj5elf  on 
the  lioor  b^de  her  young  aunt, 

aod  laid, 
'What  diall  I  do  witiMml  700, 

Lanm  f 

*  Oh,  isn't  it  a  pity  T  Laura  ex- 
churned ;  *  just  a^s  we  were  going 
on  BO  comfortably,  and  I  really  ^ 
joyed  a  quiet  fOT  01100.  Jt 

you  had  only  l>f^*n  coniinj:^  with 
me,  or  even  goiii^  to  Lucy  Eu- 
stace's r 

'I  shall  go  to  Lucy  before  Ghxiet- 

mas,  it  w  ill  not  be  very  long  till 
then.'  Catlierine  spoke  rather  ab- 
sently. Lady  Mcdway  fixed  lier 
bright  eyt^"*  on  her  coimmuiuii,  and 
after  a  short  pause,  began  very 
eolemnly — 

*  Catherine,  I  liavo  l)een  thinking 
it  over  and  over  au'ain,  and  at  last 
I  hikwa  deciiled  that  it  is  right  to 
speak  about  it.' 

*  About  what  f  sdd  Oalherine, 
looking  up  inquirin  gly. 

*  About  Adrian  [.list  ran  ire.  You 
see,  kitten,  1  can  t  quite  jnakc  up 
luy  iiiiud  whether  it  ought  to  go  on 
or  not;  ezc^  that  one  month  in 
London,  you  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  freeing  people  and  makini;^ 
np  your  niiud;  and  though  I  allow 
he  really  is  very  charming,  I  don't 
think  you  would  be  quite  right  to 
entangle  yourself  just  at  present' 

*  What  *  are  you  thinkiiig  ot, 


an,  [Octobcz^ 

Lanmf  GbttMrineaMd^wWi  Mav 
of  b^nk  aonrieav  xiither  belied  tf 

her  ri si  Ti  n;  roloitr. 

*Just  this,  dearest-- and  innler- 
t»taud  me  well,  my  poor  kitten,  iiiat 
if  you  had  any  mother  or  pry>p«r 
person  to  look  after  you^  I  would 
not  interfere,  for  I  think  it  ran  ]y 
does  good.  But  yt»u  ki}ow  tiiat 
excelleut  Mrs.  Monkton  uagkt  m 
weO  be  one  of  her  own  worsted- 
work  shepb<gideiioi,  for  any  nee  d» 
will  )»e  of  to  you  when  I  am  gone; 
and  it  nally  is  borne  in  upon  me, 
as  good  people  say,  that  I  ott^  to 
8p«ikk  to  you.' 

'  80  it  spfiean,*  aaid  Oitheriae; 
'but  it  has  not  yet  been  bom^ii 
n]>on  me  to  conptehend  yov 
speech.' 

*  Very  well ;  then  you  can  t  blame 
me  if  I  make  it  phdner.  I  Methil 

if  you  «  hoose  you  can  easily  rnaka 
a  slave  (»l  tJiis  ^nod-lookiui:,  plea- 
sant yuuug  Adiian,  and  1  set-  also 
that  the  old  General  would  give  liis 
ears  for  aneh  a  thine  to  happen, 
and  no  wonder.  At  tfte  tame  tima^ 
I  feel  bound  to  tell  ynn,  kitten, 
that  you  might  do  much  better  m 
a  worldly  point  of  view.  I  grant 
that  the  man  himself  is  ehnm^; 
but  Basil,  tl^  eldest  Kon,  is  on  his 
way  home  from  t!ip  West  In<Iie.>, 
anil  is  sH'e  t>»  m  i:  ]-  ;  tio  that  whe- 
ther AviiKtii,  With  his  good  hvjLSL 
and  singing,  and  all  that  sect  of 
tiling,  is  quite  what  yon  liaie  a 
right  to  expert — * 

She  stop{>ed  in  .surprise ;  for 
Catherine  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
eyee  flashing,  and  her  cheeks  in  a 
flame. 

*  Stop,  Laura,  stop,  I  beg  of  too.  I 
love  you  very  dcartv,  and  T  do  not 
wish  to  be  ubligud  to  despise  yotL* 

'Good  gracious,  kitten,  what 
haiveldonef 

*  Ywi  have  be^  talking  in  a^ 
that  I  hate!'  replied  Cntherin^ 
speaking  very  fast :  *  and  I  would 
h«re  stopped  yoii  before  if  I  had 
been  quite  sare  of  yonr  mesaiiift 
It  may  be  the  way  of  the  world;  I 
am  thankful  to  say  T  know  nntliinr^ 
of  it:  but  to  my' mind,  tlii>  o'Kl, 
calculating  spint,  this  weighing 
and  measuring  a  man  to  seeif  M 
is  a  good  baigain,  is  detertshH 

.and  unworthy  wjKMk' 
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'My  dear,  don't  be  absud.  £ 
m  only  talking  commoB  flense/ 

*  Then  don't  talk  any  more  of  it, 
please  and  Laiira  —  promi5?c  me 
you  will  not  think  about  me  and 
Mr.  L'BIst range  ;  if  you  tlo,  I  shall 
go  off  to  Lacy  Emtace  to-morrow 
morning,  whether  Sir  Hanybftble 
to  move  or  lu^t.' 

*Tliat  would  scarcely  be  civil, 
dearest;  but  do  not  unite  reduce 
me  to  asboB  wHIt  those  olaung  eyes 
of  yoon,  and  I  will  piomifle  an^ 
tiling  yon  please/ 

*I  no  not  want  you  to  promise 
any  tiling  at  all'  said  Catherine, 
Bomewluit  moUmedy  'except  not  to 
think  about  me  or  my  ooncema.' 

'A  tolerably  large  exception,  ^^ec- 
ing  that  I  am  constantly  tl linking 
of  you,  and  love  you  almost  better 
tlum  Miytliiiig  in  the  world.' 

And  nere  Laly  Medway  drew 
Catherine  towards  her,  and  kissed 
her  fondly ;  an<l  Catherine,  glad  to 
miike  iier  esciipe  off  dangerous 
^ond,  willingly  dropped  tM  sob- 
jeefc.  She  wis  imusniuly  gradoiis 


Mid  agreeable  to  Adrian  that  even- 
ing, in  consequence  of  an  elaborate 
effort  to  show  Lama  that  she  was 

not  afraid  of  any  remark  she  might 
make  ;  hut  the  only  result  of  this 
little  manoeuvre,  which  was  con- 


dneted  witb  all  ^  uifllEilfbhMss 
of  one  wholly  mmeed  to  stsdy  her 

own  Avords  and  manner,  or  their 
effect  upon  others,  was  to  afford  a 
vast  amount  of  secret  entertain- 
ment to  the  knowing  little  wonam 
of  the  world  who  was  looking  on, 
and  to  attract  and  perplex  Adrian, 
and  set  him  thinkinjr  of  her  more 
than  usual.  He  decided  over  his 
flffenin^  cigar,  that  he  had  new 
seen  anoe  capablecf  greater  variety 
of  expression  than  that  of  Cathe- 
rine Vernon,  and  j)leased  himself 
by  fancying  how  very  lovely  to 
look  upon  she  would  be  for  the 
man  who  succeeded  in  foamg  the 
deep  love  of  which  her  nature  was 
eapaV>le.  Thus  T^ady  Nfedway's  in- 
terference produced  the  usual  re- 
sult in  such  cases,  and  if  it  did 
aiqrthing,  did  ham. 


A 


CHAPTER  XIL 

A  BESOLUTION. 

LoTi?  thnp  he  chewed  the  cud  of  inward  gricfe, 
And  did  consume  hL»  gall  with  angaiah  sure : 
Stai  viMa  ke  moiid  OB  h«  hto  Misahiefo, 
Then  still  the  smart  thereof  increased  more, 
Aud  seemed  more  grieyou  than  it  was  before.— fimsu. 

I  felt  n  sudden  tightness  grasp  ray  throat, 
As  it  would  strangle  me. — Joasxa  JUillie. 

FTEK  the  Medways  departed,  a    markable  power,  softness,  and  coin- 

and  it  blended  so  well  with 


certain  constrauit  crept  over 
the  intercourse  of  Oithenne  and 
Adrian.  Their  afternoon  rides  had 
to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  a 
chapcrone  ;  and  Adrian  limited  and 
shot,  and  Catherine  drove  Mrs. 
Moucton  in  the  puny  carria^'e,  or 
tooklottg,  damp,  solitary  walks  in 
the  now  leafless  wnod>?,  whieli 
fostered  and  enconrai^ed  a  perdous 
habit  of  dreaming  into  which  she 
had  fallen  of  late.  Thejr  rarely 
met  befi«e  dinner,  unless  for  a  few 
chance  minutes  m  the  ( Jeneral's 
dressinix-ronm,  till  after  a  certain 
hopeiesiily  wet  diiy,  which  drove 
tiioHi  to  take  Terajce  in  mnic  to 
while  awav  a  part  d  the  aftemooa. 
CSatheriiie  a  voice  was  om  of  r»> 


pass; 

that  of  Adrian,  and  the^^  found  so 
much  similarity  in  their  musical 

taste-^,  that  froi!i  that  day  an  hour 
or  two  of  the  early  twili;ijht  waa 
usually  devoted  to  sin^rin^  duets. 

A  more  dangerous  Diustune  could 
not  have  been  devtBedL  Hsb.  Monk* 
ton,  knittinj^:  or  dozin?  in  the  far 
chimney-eorner.  mi^^lit  as  well  have 
been  at  Jerusalem  lor  any  thought 
they  bestowed  on  her;  and  these 
twilight  hoiDS,  with  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices  alone  breaking 
the  silence  with  some  ]>assionate 
itaiiau  melody,  were  not  likely  to 
hare  other  tkan  that  kmd  of 
influence  over  the  minds  of  both 
which  of  all  things  they  shoohl 
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liarc  shunned  and  av<>i<k'(I.  Cnthc 
rine   esnecially   c'X{>erienced  the 
mibUe  cnarm  of  music ;  in  the  in- 
dMcribable  delight  of  feeling  that 
in  the  fictitious  low  and  lonows 
of  Lucia  or  Lecmoraj  she  could 
pour  forth  a  thoiisand  inexplicable 
emotions,  whidi  she  felt  with- 
out attempt  iiig  to  amilyse  them, 
tnd  Adrum  lent  himielf  but  too 
Mdilv  to  the  perilous  charm  of 
these  liDiirs.  Ho  was  in  the  utmost 
pt;rplt:xity  "witli  rejrard  to  Lilian 
l)enboruuMli.     Aftur  bir  Harry's 
•oddeiit,  £e  wrote  to  her  fully  and 
freely,*  teUing  her  that  they  must 
expect  a  considerable  degree  of 
op[>u£>itiou  from  his  father,  bnt  ns- 
suruig  her  over  and  over  agaui  lUai 
bis  love  ihoiild  ud  would  triumph 
orer  all,  and  in  the  meantime  oe- 
Hceohin'-'  lier  to  write  to  him  and 
think  ol  In  in  con.slautiy.  One  little 
note,  tender  and  simple,  but  short, 
lod  written  with  a  aegree  of  con- 
Btiamt  which  scarcely  satisfied  the 
exactinpT  sinrit  of  a  lover,  reached 
liiiu  within  two  days  of  hi.>  arrival 
in  England,  and  then  a  blank, 
dead  silence  enened,  wbiek  hia 
coiLstaut  letters,  breathing  the  most 
ardent  and  unchangeable  love,  and 
imploring  her  to  write  to  him, 
seemed  altogether  powerless  to 
hreak.  As  week  sfker  week  went 
by,  he  began  to  feel  sore  and  ill- 
used,  then  an:^"  and  suspicious. 
Tile  liard  %vonls  sjioken   ny  Sir 
Harry  in  their  stormy  interview 
©onceming  the  Denborough  family, 
liad  taken  deeper  root  than  Adrian 
would  have  cared  to  allow ;  and 
findincT  no  other  means  of  account- 
ing for  Lilian  8  pert^istent  silence, 
he  imagined  either  that  her  father, 
feaxf ol  of  disooTenr,  bad  removea 
to'  some  other  place  where  his 
letters  did  not  reach  her,  or  tliat 
Sir  Harry's  view  of  tlie  ca.se  \vas 
tlic  true  one,  and  that  hndin^'  iheir 
marriju^  was  likely  to  be  opposed, 
Lilian  nad  1)een  persuaded  to  give 
him  up.    All  the  bitter  and  inju- 
rious  *  v;i! I  ssions    u.scd  by  the 
General  m  his  anger  forced  them- 
selves  back  into  his  son's  mind; 
and  though  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  his  faith  in  Lilian 
herself,  it  is  too  tnie  that  he  often 
permitted  ids  thoughts  to  dwell  on 


all  that  wa.«i  unfavourable  in  her 
family  and  ]>osition  ;  and  was.  by 
the  very  nature  ot  the  coutlict  that 
WAS  going  on  in  his  mind,  rendeied 
all  tne  more  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  Cathennes  .^oft  and 
winning  manner,  and  the  eharm  of 
her  rctined  grace  and  beauty.  Not 
that  be  for  a  moment  deUberatelj 
entertained  the  base  tboo^  of 
amusing  himself  by  creatmg  an 
intf're^t  in  Imt  heart,  kno^^in.:3  that 
his      1 1  w  as  not  frt;ti  to  otfcr  her ; 
but  the  Le.^t  and  wisest  of  men 
bave  been  wed^  wbeiro  womsD  avs 
concerned,  and  |)oor  Adrian  was 
far  from  beinp^  either  the  one  or 
the  other,     lie  had   no  lifel'»n? 
experience    of    »iuuiestic  life  in 
f  emsie  sodaty  to  gmde  his  Qondoet 
The  e[7eiy-day  routine  ol  tbeir  jpca- 
se!it  Tnonotonon«  existence,  which 
mo.sL  men  would  haveehafed  under 
as  a  great  bore,  was  full  of  a  name- 
less obann  of  novelty  and  excile- 
ment  to  Adrian  L'Estrange;  a 
charm  whicli  the  sul)tre  influence 
of  Catherine's  growing  ati'ectiou 
rendered  but  too  potent.  No 
wonder  then  ibal  sbe  mistook  the 
tender  interest  he  showed  in  her 
most  nnim|>ortant  inirsuits  for  the 
manifestation  of  a  deeper  senti- 
ment; DO  wonder,  alas !  that  the 
soft  oonscioasneSB  which  this  be- 
lief imparted  to  ber  manner  soolbed 
and  attracted  him  in  its  turn  :  and 
thus,  as  cause  and  etJe'-t,  oach  im- 
knowingly  i>roduced  ana  reproduced 
the  most  fatally  erroneous  impres- 
dons  on  the  mind  of  the  other. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  might 
liavc  'MUie  of  all  this  if  Adrian,  in 
a  sudden  lit  of  remorse  at  feeling 
the  image  of  Liliau  waxing  pale 
and  feint  in  bia  memory,  had  not 
begun  talking  one  mornim;  st 
l>reakfast  rtf  the  inexplicable  silence 
of  a])ers(m  from  whom  he  had  long 
been  expecting  letters,  and  of  his 
intention  of  walking  over  that  diy 
to  Harpeuden  and  making  inquiriei  / 
at  the  po|st-office  on  the  subject 

Half  joking,  but  half  with  a  I 
kind  of  jealous  presentiment,  ex- 
cited she  knew  not  bow«  Ctatberine 
taid, 

*  Have  yon  such  a  very  interest - 
insr  correspondence  that  you  are 
aiiaid  the  poiitmistress  will  detain 
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yonr  lettan  for  hm  pn?ito  amiia^* 

mtntV 

*  Not  exactly,'  replied  Adi-ian ; 
*hoi  I  have  long  been  ejq[>ectiiu: 
letters  of  the  ntmosl  ^ue  ana 

importance  to  me ;  and  I  am  80 
much  perplexed  at  not  receiving 
them,  tJiat  I  shall  go  and  had  out 
for  myseli  ii  our  lettera  are  all 
recrolarly  f orwwded.' 

He  went  accordingly,  but  got  no 
satisfaction  from  tlie  Harpendeii 
|»OHtniistre,sH.  Of  course  she  '  for- 
warded every  letter  as  ever  came, 
punciiial  as  daylight  How  was 
she  to  know  whers  they  came  from? 
She  was  not  one  .is  looked  and 

Iiryed  at  tlie  postmarks  of  the 
etters  that  came  to  the  Harpenden 
office ;  they  mu^  he  fnm  Fnaoe, 
or  8painj  or  Ameriky,  for  any* 
thing  sho  knew.  As  long  as  the 
postage  was  paid,  it  was  nothing 
to  her.* 

Halving  only  gained  the  certainty 
that  he  could  learn  nothing  more 

about  the  wished-for  letters,  and 
an  additional  weit^'ht  of  anxiety 
and  suspicion  regarding  the  unac< 
countable  silence  of  Lilian,  Adrian 
returned  to  Lightwood  in  a  very 
dcgected  mood.  On  Ms  way  he 
<3V(>rto(>k  Catherine,  who  was  also 
returning  from  a  loogt  solitaiy 
walk. 

It  k  not  very  cheering  at  eny 

time  to  wander  alone  on  adoU  day 

in  the  end  of  autumn  among  leaf- 
less trees,  withered  ferns,  and 
laded  ^rdss.  If  the  human  heart 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a 
wcrid,  there  must  always  be  in  it 
some  spot  where  it  is  also  autumn ; 
where  fiuled  joys,  withered  hopes, 
dead  memories,  are  lying  together 
in  dreary  confurion,  with  the  ehill 
atmosphere  of  regret  brooding  over 
all ;  and  into  this  lonely  region  our 
thoughts  are  apt  to  wander  when 
all  surrounding  objects  are  in 
unison  with  them. 

Catherine  Vernon's  meditations 
during  her  solitary  walk  had 
carried  her  back  to  the  time,  now 
nearly  two  years  (listant,  when 
the  mother  for  whom  her  love 
amoutted  to  a  passion  had  kft  hmt 
a  lanely  orphan,  with  no  one  venf 

Tiear  or  dear  to  her  in  the  world. 
JShe  had  just  arrived  at  that  period 
YOI*  DLVL  NO.  CCC'XCIV. 


in  a  womsn^s  life  when  the  want 

of  a  mother's  love  is  most  sorely 
felt ;  and  without  clearly  recognis- 
ing this  fact,  the  cry  of  her  heart 
went  instinctively  forth  towards 
this  lost,  irrevocably  lost,  blessing. 
►Somebody — some  great  poet,  I 
think — remarked  that  '  we  never 
can  have  but  one  mother  ;'  and  the 
truism  is  a  very  pathetic  one. 
Catherine  had  been  recalling  all 
the  tender  words,  the  murmured 
blessinirs,  the  broken  prayers, 
which  her  mothers  lailiug  voice 
had  poured  forth  in  her  last  hoon 
for  her  ehild»  and  was  wonderingt 
witli  a  vague  sadness,  how  or  when 
these  prayers  would  he  answered; 
whether  hy  a  life  of  happiness — 
soch.happmess  as  she  had  htsly 
begmi  to  dresm  of  with  a  loved 

one  on  earth — or  whether  she  was 
to  know  no  joy  in  loving,  no  rest 
in  sweet  comx)auionship,  till  ahe 
went  to  meet  her  beloved  moliiev 
in  her  blissful  home.  She  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  when  feelings 
usually  subdued  and  thrust  out  of 
the  way  as  too  sacred  for  the  com- 
mon wear  of  daily  life  rise  very 
near  the  sur&oe^  and  a  touch  only 
is  required  to  unseal  tlie  fountain 
and  bid  the  waters  tiow  forth. 
Adrian's  sudden  appearance  called 
a  ^ow  to  her  cheek  and  a  tender, 
wutfol  sndle  to  her  lip,  which  gave 
her  countenance  a  peculiar  charm. 
Something  in  her  look  smote  him 
with  an  uneasy  consciousness,  and 
he  resolved  at  the  moment,  with- 
out accounting  to  liimself  for 
the  in^nlae,  to  speak  to  her  oC 
Lilian. 

*She  shall  know  me  as  I  am,' 
was  his  thought :  what  lay  beyond 
a,  he  did  not  seek  to  cUscover. 

'I  have  been  on  a  bootless 
errand,'  so  he  began,  as  he  joined 
Catherine  and  walked  by  her  side, 
'  and  I  have  oul^  brought  back  a 
deepsned  convidioii  that  I  am 
negieoted  by  one  whose  lemsm- 
branoe  wonld  be  rmf  prseioiu  to 
me,' 

Catherine  did  not  speak  :  a  chill 
seemed  to  strike  her  hesxt»  ss  if 
the  cold  breath  of  autumn  had 

found  its  way  there. 

'  May  I  talk  to  you  a  little  about 
her  i'  Adrian  weiit  on,  resolutely. 
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*ATn  I  itrcsiimptuous  in  feeling 
that  for  the  sake  of  old  tUBM  W« 
are  aln^ioni  friends  r 

Gbe  forced  herself  to  say  quietly. 
^Ko,  ifideed ;  I  shall  be  intmBtoa 
in  anything  you  lika  to  tell 
mb4»ut  yourself.' 

^)n  tliis  encoiirau'ouient,  he 
plunged  at  once  into  liie  story^  and 
told  her  of  hU  fini  sight  of  JLahan, 
ij^Bir  ac({naintance  and  growing 
love.  Ah  he  8p<»ke,  tfir- hfsitat'r.n 
he  ;it  ftrst  frit  yioldrd  to  the 
powerful  senbalioius  awidcened  by 
tlito  reconence  to  the  piint ;  and  bo 
apoko  of  Lily,  her  Ioto^  and  h«r 
loveliTTp-^  n  ^  they  appeared  now  to 
him,  Mitii  all  Tpp!intr^  ruusicl 
into  wainith  by  dwelling  on  the 
moUection.  ius  they  muked  ado 
bj  side,  the  dim  evening  light 
would  have  concealed  more  power- 
ftil  evidences  of  emotion  than 
Catherine  allowed  to  escape  her 
while  she  lifltened.  An  inereasiBg 
peleness,  jv  certain  firm ^  set  look 
abont  the  lines  of  the  mouth  ctnild 
alone  have  been  noted  by  tlie 
closest  observer ;  and  with  the  flood- 
flutes  of  memory  xiewly  opened,  the 
heart  end  eyes  of  i\( Irian  were 
alike  in  the  past.  With  some 
people,  f eclinf  evnprirate  in  words ; 
with  othei-s,  the  breath  that  mvcs 
them  ntterance  fans  the  flame 
which  burns  dnllj  in  silence :  and 
of  this  latter  sort  wxs  Adrian 
L'Estran«?e.  He  dwelt  fondly  on 
ail  the  details  of  hin  brief  iove- 
drcani;  enlarged  upon  Lilian's 
beeat]^,  her  tenderness,  h^  inno- 
oent  simiilicity,  and  little  imagined 
how  every  word  wa?  pinkiTi*^  Hke 
molten  lead  lipfm  the  iieart  tiiat 
throbbed  so  near  iiin  own. 

AVben  at  hist  he  csme  to  an  end, 
Catherine  did  noi  q^ieak,  and  he 
asked  anxiously, 

'  What  is  your  opinion,  now  yon 
have  bo  patiently  allowed  me  to 
tell  you  all  t  I  cannot  beiiovo  she 
baa  given  me  np  at  the  first  woid 
of  opposition ;  and  yet,  if  she 
iiiembcn}  as  I  ao,  why  does  ahe  not 
write  V 

'Bome  mfloflneo  wnst  bn  at 

work  to  prevent  her  doing  so  * 

Te]>llc<l  (^itliLTMie,  in  a  voice  whieli 
sIr-  stcadicvl  so  sueces-fn'ly  that  it 
S0uud«d  cold  to  Adrian  a  excited 


fet^  1  i  1 1  q?.  *  Have  you  never 
of  wriiiii;:'  to  her  si^tfrl' 

*■  1  have  done  more  than  ooce; 
and  X  even  went  so  far  as  to  wxile 
to  Mr.  Denboiongh,  though  I 
test  the  very  thought  of  the  man. 
H«»w  dared  lie,  tlir  father  of  tJiose 
two  iiiiiociJiitcitHluieii,  blight  their 
eidstence  and  condemn  them  to 
tniseryr 

*  I  cannot  think  that  yoti  have 
any  oppo^sitinii  to  fear  from  him. 
It  IB  certmniy  iiiyssUrious ;  but  as 
yon  have  waited  so  long  out  of 
defsrenoa  to  Sir  Harry's  wiahea,  it 
seeina  to  me  that  yon  can  do  no 
more  till  y'>ii  am  renew  the  sub- 
ject with  liim  ;  thm  ;:er  Ipr^ve.  if 
possible,  to  go  your»eii  lo  1  i  iuicii, 
and  yon  will  dcmbtleas  find  that 
all  can  be  explained  away.  Did  ii 
never  nccnr  to  yon  that  Mr.  I  >cn- 
borough  may  have  been  obliged  to 
change  inn  kiaiug-place,  and  that 
bis  daosliter  is  icxbidden  te  di^ 
elose  itf 

'  Yt's ;  and  T  v.-mte  to  a  shop- 
keejjer  at  Alamvilie,  v.  ho  knew 
their  housekeeper,  to  aak  it  they 
weM  fltOl  at  Bdiefordt* 

'  And  what  dkl  you  hearf 

'Strange  to  say,  1  liave  had  no 
au^wer  to  t  hat  letter  either/  replied 
Adrian,  isadiy. 

'That  is  wid,  certainly.  But  I 
do  not  bsliofo  in  inexpliMble  mys- 
teries nowadays.  If  you  can  only 
go  Yoni*se]f  to  Alainville,  rely  on 
it  all  will  be  ri^t  iii  a  vezy  short 
time.' 

'  How  esii  I  thank  yon  for  yoor 

patient  goodn^s  and  all  the  coa* 
fort  you  have  cfiven  met  Things 
hicik  so  uiueh  Inijg'hter  to  me  :urw 
than  thev  did  an  hour  or  two  a^o. 
I  nsfisr  rally  undecfllood  bslioMidl 
that  a  man  loass  who  baa  no 
sialer.' 

Catherine  made  no  rejoinder ; 
but  as  ihey  were  now  dose  to  the 
house,  she  went  at  onee  to  her  own 
fooin.   I  will  not  intrude  on  the 

honv^  she  spent  there  in  sclf- 
Imiiibling  aectiHatiwis.  She  never 
thought  of  blaming  Adrian  for  \M& 
taidy  ooniidenee.  No;  she  was 
the  WKik  fool  who  had  givwiiir 
heart — with  burning'  i)hi.-lies  she 
felt  it  really  wa.s  so — to  one  who 
had  never  sought  it^  who  had  no 
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]0?e  to  gm  her,  end  ^oee  ntmotfc 

VMmtii  of  feeling  only  carried  him 

so  far  as  to  wish  tlmt  slie  had  been 
his  sister.  Poor  Catherine  !  such 
moments  are  among  the  bitterest 
that  a  ^woman's  heart  can  know. 

All  outward  sign  of  the  struggle 
she  ha  I  <?one  through  was  banished 
before  she  met  Adrian  at  dinner 
with  her  usual  sweet  serenity  ;  but 
during  the  two  following  days  it  so 
]ii4>I>ened  that,  although  ,  he  was 
longing  to  nsiune  the  confidential 
cx)nversation  in  which  he  had 
found  so  niucli  soLace,  no  opjxn-tii- 
nity  oi  beiu^  alone  with  Catheiiiic 
]^<efle&ted  itself,  though  he  Httle 
gamed  how  all  her  efforts  were 
unceasingly  directed  to  this  very 
end.  On  the  tliinl  morning,  she 
came  to  breakfast  with  two  letters 
in  her  hand. 

'How  is  8Sbr  Haznrt'  was  her 
first  question,  as  usual, 

*  Particularly  well,'  said  Adrian  ; 
'  and  he  intends  to  drive  out  this 
fine  morning,  as  a  preparation  for 
tiie  move  to  Har[>eiulcu/ 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  a 
letter  fnnn  my  uncle  Darcy  was 
uerpiexino;  me  a  little.  He  writes 
nom  Fans,  where  he  may  be  de- 
tained on  business  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  ^Irs.  Monkton  is  anxious 
to  be  at  liberty  to  spend  Christmas 
with  her  brother.  So  if  you  really 
think  the  Gkmeral  will  soon  be  able 
to  move—' 

*I  liave  no  doubt  of  it;  pcij 
make  all  vonr  arrangements  with- 
ont  regard  to  us.  We  have  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  kindness  : 
tboagh  I,  for  one,  ean  noYer  foigoi 
all  I  owe  to  it.' 

*Then  I  .shall  write  at  once  to 
the  friend  with  whom  I  am  to  stay 
for  some  time.  Mrs.  Eustace,  and 
tiU  her  I  wffl  he  with  her  on 
Ehtnxdajr.  Are  you  sure  th;it  th«t 
will  not  hnnir  the  Qeneraif 

'  Perfectly/ 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  There 
were  yet  two  days  to  elapse  before 
tiM  Ohj  of  deMrtnie ;  hat  sonio- 
how,  the  confiaential  conversation 
between  Adrian  and  Catherine  wiis 
never  resumed.  Ho  ielt,  he  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  that  the  confes- 
aim  in  which  he  had  laid  his  heart 
btte  before  her^hMtead  ~ 


them  closer  together,  had  thrown 
them  hack  into  the  more  formal 

intercourse  oi  their  earlier  ac- 
quaintance. Catherine  wa.s  kind 
and  gentle  as  ever,  but  there 
«M0  a  change  somewhere:  and 
Adrian  missed  the  sweet  fellow- 
ship to  which  he  had  lately  grown 
accustomed,  and  felt  restless,  un- 
easy, dissatisfied  with  himself, 
while  he  strove  to  think  he  was 
only  unhappy  about  Lilian.  TbA 
truth  is,  that  his  vanity  was  a 
little  wouudcil  to  find  that  Cathe- 
rine did  not  aj)|iear  to  set  much 
value  on  the  cuiilidence  reposed  in 
her,  or  think  it  worth  her  while  to 
encourage  a  renewal  of  it:  and 
where  is  the  man  in  whose  cliarac- 
ter  vanity  is  not  a  very  potent 
element  1 

Oatherine  Vernon  Icmnd  rest, 
perhaps,  but  not  peace,  at  Wither- 
mghara.  Mrs.  Eustace  had  lately 
loHt  her  husband,  and  for  a  time 
the  grav  e  luid  altered  manners  of 
her  young  friend  aimeaied  as  the 
natnsal  result  of  their  meetii^ 
under  such  circumstances.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  Lucy  Eustace  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  cbauge  was 
a  deeper  one  than  the  tenderest 
sympathy  could  have  effiBCted. 
With  wise,  unselfish  kindness,  ihi 
persuaded  Catherine  to  continue 
all  her  usual  occupations,  and 
begged  as  a  personal  favour  to 
hsnelf  that  she  would  not  gi^e  up 
her  music.  Catherine  covld  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  a  request  so 
skilfully  worded ;  but  there  was  a 
plaintive  thrill  in  her  rich,  beauti- 
ful voioe^  whidh  carried  a  deeper 
Mingto  the  heart  of  her  friend 
than  even  the  noble  strains  of 
Handel  or  Mozart,  which  she  chose 
for  her  performance,  could  have 
ooufejed. 

As  the  French  so  happily  ex- 
press it,  Catherine  Vernon  'avait 
des  larraes  dans  la  voix  ;*  and 
when  we  hear  this  peculiar  tone, 
we  may  be  ahnost  wm  that  tean 
are,  or  bive  ttten,  in  the  heart 
also.  She  chose  only  the  works  of 
the  ^rravest  and  most  classical  com- 
posers ;  and  for  a  time  Lucy 
Eustace  believed  that  she  was 
£^ded  in  her  choice  by  an  iisfeino- 
tivB  Ming  that  lighter  waOa 
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would  have  been  uncou£euiaI  to 
her  Mend's  stste  of  feding.  In 

order  to  aaoert^vin  if  this  were 
really  tlie  case,  Mrs.  Eustace  asked 
one  night  ft)r  the  i»:ithetic  song  in 
the  i^urUaui,  which  had  always 
beoi  ta  eraNBcial  Imurite  with 
Catherine;  Ml  aha  nplM,  half 
jokingly, 

*  Don't  tom]>t  me,  Liuy.  "Qui 
la  voce  '  hi  oi'  a  tichoul  of  mubic 
with  which  I  have  got  rather  in- 
toodcated  of  late ;  and  I  have  taken 
kind  of  pledge  thai  no- 


[Ociober. 


thing  weaker  than  Mendelaaolui 
ahaUpaM  my  lips  for  •  jearaods 

day.* 

That  was  enough  for  Lucy 
Eustace,  but  she  pre^ssed  herself  no 
farther  into  her  confidence  ;  and 
dtherine  went  on  night  aller 
ni^t  filling  the  long,  dark  loom 
with  glorious  old  music,  and 
the  heart  of  her  friend  with  a 
thought  like  that  cxpreseied  by  the 


nioakMiloTed 
Ikaovitbjt^ 


OpporUmity  has  hair  in  iront,  be 
IdmImI,  Toa  aaj  hoU  bar;  boll  if 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FKUITLESS  QUEST. 

behind  fthe  Lb  bald ;  if  you 


No  c  nl  (  r  c.-\l)1c  can  draw  M  ftniUj, 

a  single  thread.  — BuRTOK. 

I DO  not  know  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Adrian  UEstrange  so 
far  prevailed  on  his  father  to  relent 
in  his  decision  with  legaid  to 
LUian  Dcnborough  as  to  permit 
him,  somewhere  about  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  to  go  to  Ahunville, 
and  endeavour  to  penetrate  in 
person  the  dense  ckmd  of  silence 
and  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
object  of  his  love  and  all  belonging 
to  her.  Perhaps  the  old  man's 
heart  was  touched  by  the  womaidy 
tenderness  with  which  his  son 
watched  and  noised  him  dnrinjg 
the  h)ng,  tedious  winter,  and  his 
careful  avoidanrc  of  the  subject 
Uppermost  in  iiis  heart  until  he 
saw  l^e  Qensnd  was  able  to  bear 
what  might  prove  an  agitating  dis- 
eoaidon.  But  however  it  was,  he 
arrived  one  gloomy  day  in  tlie 
begin  uiu£  of  March  at  the  Chateau 
do  BsUetorftt,  and  found  it»  aa  his 
leara  had  too  truly  whispered, 
empty  and  deserted ;  doors  and 
windows  barred  and  bolted,  and 
an  air  of  desolation  over  all  which 
an  nninhaWtad  French  oonntiy- 
hoQse  is  pre-eniinint]y  o^iable  of 
assuming. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
how  very  sad  ana  lonely,  how 
deaolate  and  forsaken  poor  Adrian, 
the  creature  of  impulse,  the  very 
liotia  el  ontwiid  inpieaiiiQos,  latt 


her  by  tke 


crlli■dsoft■^as  Lmsndivttb  «My 

as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on  the 
deserted  terrace.  The  old  crone 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  tiift 

S)artment8  once  occupied  by  the 
enborough  family,  referred  him 
to  Madame  Bontemps  for  aU  infor- 
niatidu  regarding  them  ;  and  fur- 
nished with  her  address,  he 
returned  to  AlainTiDe  with  some- 
thing like  a  freak  hope  springing 
in  his  heart 

On  the  departure  of  her  em- 
ployers, Madame  Bontemps  resumed 
ner  original  calling  of  a  ^laoeonuno- 
deuse  et  blancliisseu5te  de  fin,*  in  a 
back  street  of  tlie  little  town  ;  and 
there,  after  some  little  difficulty, 
Adrian  fouiid  her  *  au  quatricme,' 
employed  in  someeolinary  mystery 
with  a  small  stove  and  smaller 
pipkin,  and  attired  in  the  frankest 
possible  dhhabilU.  The  gO(>d  wo 
man  was  far  less  embarrassed  tiiaa 
her  unexpected  ffuest,  and  woaUt 
not  hear  of  hit  def  erring  his  Tiift 
to  a  more  convenient  moment 
Carefully  depositing  the  precious 
nmrviite  in  a  warm  comer,  and 
wiping  her  hands  on  a  towel  to 
whose  aspect  it  is  happily  not 
necessary  to  allude,  she  invited 
Adrian  to  be  seated  in  a  fauteml 
near  the  window  ;  and  taking  a 
stool  beside  him,  she  entered 
warmly  and  aflfectioaalelyinto  the 
snlgeatiifhisfiail 
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*  Oes  panrvet  chdras  DmoMlm 

Dubois  !  Nbtjbing  mote  natural 
than  that  monsieur,  who  is  a  friend 
— a  relation  per!iai)S — should  seek 
to  kuow  what  has  befallen  them. 
Ah,  boa  Dieal  I  I  kneir 
mjatitL  Tbm  is  misfortune, 
mystery,  crime  perhaps — what  do 
I  know? — in  tlieir  story;  but  as- 
suredly the  youn^  ladies  are  augelsL 
if  there  em  mm  any  in  tbisoaa 
world.  Monsienrean  never  know  all 
that  those  dear  creatures  suffered 
with  their  father.  Heaveus  !  what 
a  man!  A  mud  druidcard.  who 
fiiada  tlieir  lives' unendurable  with 
Ida  savage  passions;  and  they 
n0W  complained,  but  watched 
and  waited  upon  him  with  the 
sweetness  of  angels  of  Paradise.  1 
hoped  at  one  time— if  monsieur 
will  pardon  my  indiscretion — ^that 
he  would  ask  that  dear  Mademoi- 
selle Lilia  in  marriaj?e.  But  I 
know  little  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  you  EngUsh  on  these 

nto,  only  that  thflj  are  different 
I  <  airs.  Be  that  as  it  may.  from 
the  time  that  monsieur  leit  the 
villatre,  that  dear  little  angel 
bec^uuc  sad  aud  pale,  almost  as 
KademdseUeBaeheLheiselL  Thejr 
used  to  send  me  to  the  poet  with 
their  letters  ^ 

*  Did  they  write  to  me  V  inquired 
Adrian,  eagerly. 

'  Oertaimy,  often  and  often.  Is 
it  possible  that  monsieur  has  not 
received  the  letters?  Ah!  there  is 
crime  and  treachery  somewhere,  I 
feel  well  assured.  You  should  have 
seen  her  sweet  face,  uoor  child,  so 

rle,  so  anzions,  as  oav  after  day 
returned  empty-handed.  "  No 
letter  ?  Afe  yim  <imi€  sure,  dear 
Madame  Ik>utemps?  Was  there 
not  one  little  letter  for  mef** 

*  And  I  wrote  so  often !  who  can 
*haf6  done  thisf   Adrian  fairly 
groaned  as  he  jiirturcd  to  himseli 
the  sorrowful  suspense  of  his  dar- 
ling. 

*  WeD,*  eondnned  madame^  'it 
was  not  very  long  after  monsieoi's 

departure  that  another  gentleman 
came  to  the  chateau,  English  also, 
a  hue  man.  well  presei'ved,  though 
no  longer  in  his  fifstjonth.  liaette 
told  me  there  was  a  general  oon- 
etetnation  at  his  a^pspeaianoe;  and 


thai  Monsisar  Bnbois  especially 
seemed  transfixed  with  terror.  But 

he  remained  as  a  visitor,  this 
strange  gentleman,  and  after  a 
wiule  they  appeared  to  habituate 
themselvee  to  his  presenee.  He 
accompanied  the  young  ladies  in 
their  walks,  and  j)layed  tric-trae 
with  the  father,  over  whom  it  was 
clear  that  he  possessed  great  influ- 
ence. Sometunes  they  would  be 
shut  np  together  for  hours; 
and  after  one  of  these  interviews, 
Monsieur  Dubois  always  drank 
frightfully, aud  many  painful  scenes 
took  place.  Poor  mademoiselle 
Idlia  grew  paler  and  thinner,  often 
weeping  wddly*  for  no  apparent 
cause,  aud  still  inquiring  with 
eagerness  for  letters  which  never 
arrived.  As  time  wore  on,  there 
came  a  kind  of  recklessness  over 
her,  so  unlike  her  former  self  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  see.  As  for  Made- 
moiselle Rachel,  she  grew  paler,  if 
possible,  and  more  sad ;  aud  Lisette 
used  to  hear  them  talldng  together 
in  the  chamber,  late  in  the  night, 
with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  sob^  till 
they  wept  themselves  to  sleep. 

•Go  on,'  said  Adrian,  impa- 
tiently, clenching  his  hands  as 
madame  stopped  to  take  breath. 

*  One  day  there  was  a  terrible 
scene  in  tlie  salon.  The  strange 
gentleman  was  there,  speaking  ear- 
nestly to  Monrienr  Dubois,  and 
after  a  while  the  youn|;  ladies  were 
sent  for.  Of  course  Lisette  under- 
stood nothing  of  what  passed  ;  but 
anyone  could  see  it  was  some  grave 
family  crisis.  The  strange  gentle- 
man declaimed,  Monsieur  Dubois 
raved  and  stormed,  and  Mademoi- 
selle llachel's  voice  sounded  as  if 
imploring  mercy,  while  poor  Made- 
moiselle Lilia  aid  little  bat  weak 
At  last,  poor  child,  she  fainted; 
Uaette  was  called  for,  and  they 
carried  her  to  her  bed,  where  she 
lay  moaning  faintly,  like  a  poor 
little  lamb  separated  from  its 
mother.  Her  sister  wept  hot  tears 
over  her^  and  called  iier  a  poor 
victim  ;  so  much  Lisette  could  un- 
derstand, since  the  word  is  almost 
the  same  iu  French  aud  English ; 
ttod,  in  truth,  a  more  heart-break- 
ing spectacle  could  scarcely  be 
'  than  those  two  helplees, 
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imhAppy  fdHs.  The  neoil  dijMoB- 

sieur  l)ui>ois  sent  for  me  and 
Lisctte,  ami  told  tis  that  ho  and 
his  laniiiy  were  about  to  leave  the 
chiteau  on  a  distant  journey,  and 
would  prubablj  not  return  there; 
and  offered  to  one  of  us  to  accom- 
pany hi-*  daughters,  with  the  pnv 
raise  of  liberal  wages.  Lisette 
agreed  to  so :  she  is  an  orphan, 
yooikg,  latta&l  novelty  and  adven- 
ture, and,  above  all,  pasaionately 
attached  to  the  d.  ar  ymng  ladies. 

But  I  -'  lu  re  M.ui.ime  Ikmtemps 

looked  coiiipliiceutiv  round  her 
Mttle  apartment,  ana  shrugged  her 
shoulders  expreanrelj  —  'VHiat 
would  ytm  I  I  am  a  proprietot^ 
this  ajMitiii-'iit,  tiiis  furniture  are 
mine ;  and,  besides,  I  am  beyond 
the  age  when  one  has  a  thirst  for 
change  ;  I  am  ha])py  and  respected 
in  Alaiuville  ;  and  though  it  went 
to  my  lieart  to  say  farewell  to  those 
tv>o  poor  angels,  1  said  it.  They 
left  the  chateau  as  soon  as  tlio 
naoesBary  ananffementa  conld  be 
oompleted,  and  1  have  nerer  aeon 
them  since.' 

*  Where  were  they  going  to  T  in- 
quired Adrian,  eagerly. 

<Ah,  where?  that  is  a  part  of 
the  Tnysteijr,  a  secret  which  was 
carefully  preserved.  Tliey  took 
Uieir  i)laces  in  the  train  for  Orleans^ 
but  thev  did  not  stay  there,  for  1 
dumoed  to  hear  from  a  friend  of 
lUne  who  is  an  employ6  on  that 
line,  that  they  took  fresh  tickets 
at  onee,  and  went  on  by  the  next 
convoi  to  Paris.  Whether  they 
Stopped  on  the  road,  or  continued 
their  journey  to  thecapital,  I  know 
not.  They  have  vanished  from 
this  plaee  like  a  dream,  and  even 
,  the  postmaster  has  not  received  a 
single  letter  for  any  of  them  since 
they  went  away.* 

Madame  Bontemps  paused ;  and 
Adrian,  after  thinlvincr  for  a  mo- 
ment, asked,  '  What  was  the  name 
of  the  strange  gentleman  T 

*  There,  again,*  said  madame; 
'another  mystery.  He  never  was 
called  anvthing  that  I  con  Id  dis- 
cover, and  perhaps  I  could  not 
have  remembered  his  name  if  1  had 
chanced  to  hear  it ;  they  oonfbse 
ana,  those  English  names,  ezce[)t 
jwn,  Mooaienr  L'Etranger,  that 


oomea  <|ttHe  naturally  to  one,  bat 
for  the  rest— the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage called  him  riunnmt  rftez  Dubois^ 
and  so  did  Lisette  and  I  if  we 
wished  to  speak  of  him.  But 
for  my  part,  I  haled  the 
thought  of  the  man,  for  I  am  .sure 
he  wa-^  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
miser}'  whieh  overwhelmed  my 
dear  young  ladies.' 

This  waa  the  snhatanca  of  Ma- 
dame Bontemps'  narratiTe,  and  ti  e 
sum  of  all  the  information  %v}iieh 
Adrian  could  obtain  at  Alaiuville. 
Provided  with  the  oue  faint  clue  it 
alforded.  he  ket  no  tine  in  retim* 
ing  to  nuris.  and  setting  the  poliea 
to  discover  the  objects  of  his  search- 
in  a  few  days  he  received  infor- 
mation that  fouri)ersous  answering 
eoBactly  to  the  description  he  gave 
of  Mr.  Denborough  and  his  dangh> 
ters,  with  another  irh(  !mI  hmme 
as  their  companion,  had  arrived  on 
the  previous  17th  of  February,  by 
the  railway,  from  Orleans,  and 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  an  el^ 
acure  hotel  near  the  tenninn& 
Thf  re  they  remained  for  nearly  a 
fortniglit ;  after  which  the  younger 
lady  and  gentleman  were  married 
by  ci^ooiitract,atthe  maiiieof  lha 
arrondiaMnient,  and  left  Paris  on 
the  same  day  for  Bnissels.  The 
register  bore  the  date  of  this  mar- 
riage, the  28th  of  February,  and 
the  names  irm  tiioae  of  'Bobsrt 
Dubois,  jeune,'  and  'Lilia  Maigo»> 
rite  Dubois.' 

The  detective  who  bn>uglit  this 
crushing  contirmation  of  his  worst 
fears  to  poor  Adrian,  added  tint 
the  elder  Dubois,  with  the  other 
young  lady,  also  left  the  hotel  oa 
the  day  of  the  irhirriage,  and  he 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing 
them  out ;  but,  as  it  was  probable 
that  they  were  atUl  in  Pans  or  the 
Rudieue^  there  would  be  little  dif- 
firulty  in  discovering  their  al)ode. 
lie  said  that  the  ]>eoj>h'  of  the 
hotel  believed  the  Dubois  family 
to  be  Belgians:  hut  on  inspecting 
the  register  he  found  that  ths 
handwriting  of  the  contractay 
])arties  was  clearly  English.  This 
remark  suggested  to  Adriau  the 
possibifity  that  the  signatoTe  cf 
the  man  1H10,  do  il  tiess  by  some 
emel  stratageni,  had  robbed  iuai 
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of  Lilian,  might  afford  some  due 
to  his  identity.  Btit  the  name, 
*  Robei  L  DuLwiiij,  jeuiiti,  was  writLeu 
in  a  cramped  ana  evidently  fei^ed 
ImumI  ;  and  poor  lilian^  traaiUing, 
blotted  signature,  only  gave  the 
last  touch  of  certainty  to  the  sad 
coiijceture  that  she  liad  beenoti'ered 
XLu  aii  uuwiliiug  siicrilicc  to  some 
plot  between  her  worthleBS  father 
and  the  stranger. 

The  Itlood  bijiled  in  Adi-ian 
L'E-^tran.LCc's  veins  as  lie  reflected 
iLul,  al'u-r  all,  this  cuuld  nut  be  a 
legal  marriage,  and  that  the  hap- 
less Lilian  had  not  even  a  right  to 
that  name  of  wife  which  i&  either 
a  woman's  prnnde^t  title,  or  the 
mark  and  &iiguia  of  her  deupebt 
degTdilatioii.  He  detenninea  at 
4mee  to  iiae  every  effort  to  trace 
her  out  if  possible ;  and  then — he 
could  not  tell  what  niiglit  follow  • 
but  come  what  might,  ahe  shoulcl 
Bot  be  enftred  to  remain  in  a 
hiited  and  hateful  bondage  to  one 
irtio  nni  st  liave  basely  deceived  her. 

Arrived  in  ikiiasels,  Adrian  had 
no  difficulty  in  <liscovering  that  a 
Monsieur  and  Aladauie  Dubois  were 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue  in  tiie 
Ilace  Royale  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary,and  remained  there  fonr  or  fire 
days.  He  had  no  doultt,  from  the 
dticicription  dlven,  that  thc^e  per- 
eoos  were  Idiian  Denborough  and 
the  hel  kymnie  for  whom  he  begun 
to  entertuin  a  deadly  hatred,  and 
not  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed 
aincd  they  were  together  und^r  the 
flame  roof  that  now  sheltered  him ; 
but  that  week  made  the  diiference 
of  a  lifetime.  No  one  at  the  hotel 
knew  their  destination.  They  left 
it  about  the  sixth  of  March,  in  a 
munoB  street  eab,  lor  oiie  m  the 
laihraj  stations,  and  at  this  point 
all  clue  to  tlieir  after  wanrli  rin^rs 
was  lost.  When  all  the  cabmen  m 
Brussehi  had  been  questioned,  and 
a  libend  reward  for  information 
offered  in  vain,  Adrian  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  search  ;  they  were 
gone,  he  knew  not  where,  aiud  Lily 
wati  utterly  lost  to  him. 

Weary  and  heart-eore  he  retomed 
ta  IViris,  and  there  debated  witii 
himself  whether  or  not  to  seek  out 
T?H**hel  and  her  father.  He  decided 
not  to  do  so ;  the  time  when  any 


good  could  have  resulted  from  their 
meeting  was  past.  He  dared  not 
trust  himself  iu  the  vilhinou^  pre- 
sence of  the  man  who  had  put  the 
crown  to  his  eaieer  of  erune  by 
selling  his  innocent,  unsuspecting 
chiM  to  a  life  of  shame  and  mij^erj', 
and  a  meeting  with  the  unhaj^jy 
Eachel  would  onlv  now  serve  to 
awaken  unbeaiable  reoollections., 
He  was  wrong,  poor  fellow,  as  he 
often  was,  and  as  those  always 
must  l»e  who  shrink  fmni  anv 
course  of  action,  himcver  painful, 
whose  end  and  aim  is  the  develop- 
ment of  truth.  If  we  could  only 
Icam  this  one  lesson,  tliat  tliere  is 
no  rest  or  jn-ace  in  anything  but 
what  is  true,  it  would  be  a  happier 
world  than  it  ia  Adrian's  ecoud* 
tive  nature  shrank  from  pain,  and 
lie  persuaded  himself  t!j;:.t  no  good 
could  result  from  that  which  he 
must  endure  if  brought  face  to  face 
with  Radiel  and  her  father.  One 
day,  in  paaaing  through  the  flower- 
market,  near  the  Madeleine,  he 
can.i^ht  sight  of  a  keen,  dark  face, 
and  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes, 
which  he  felt  almost  sure  were 
thoee  of  lisette;  bat  before  he 
could  attract  her  notice  she  waa 
]i>st  in  the  crowd,  and  he  felt  rather 


thankful  than  otherwise 


10 


have 


escaped  unrecognised.  f5o  ail  was 
over.  short,  bright,  beantifiil 
love-dream  had  depeirted,  never  to 
return  ;  the  sweet,  pure,  child-like 
Lily  of  hi.-i  memory  had  vanished 
like  some  fairy  and  hope  and 
hapiMnese  seemed  to  have  passed 
away  with  her  for  ever.  He  re- 
turned to  En^dand  a  chan^^ed  man ; 
and  sei'iin;'  him  .so  sad  ;'nd  nUered, 
Sir  iiarry  sciucoly  knew  whether 
to  rqjoiee  01*  giieve  over  a  torn  ik 
iliitte  which  eonld  not  bat  be  wel- 
come to  him  as  e^i-^^-ing  Adrian's 
escape  from  a  marria.^a  which  ho 
re^rded  with  horror  and  disgust. 

Thns  a  veer  j^assed  by.  Adrian 
avoided  all  society,  and  mourned 
for  the  lost  Lilian  as  one  dead.  He 
resumed  his  long-interrupted  duties 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  only 
took  one  shoit  holiday  towards  the 
eloee  of  sommer,  which  he  spent 
in  seeking  all  over  Europe,  where- 
cvcr  Kn.n:lish  travellers  are  wont  to 
congre|;ate,  for  a  glimp&e  of  the 
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faro  which  haunted  him  hy  day  laiiied  a  clue  to  those  he  s<niAt, 
aiid  ni^ht.  He  wrote  hih  own 
name,  in  coDspicuons  letters,  in 
every  travcUei's  book  he  coula  get 
hold  of,  and  eagerly  searched  their 
pages  for  the  naine  of  Dubois.  Now 
and  then  he  faucied  he  had  oh- 


as  often  was  he  disappointed ;  aad 
he  NtanMd  to  England,  himu 
gained  nothing  bgr  hia  weary  search 

out  a  deepencQ  persuasion  that  he 
and  Lily  were  dftfitinffd  never  moie 
to  meet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
St  TAxn  AonB  d  mb'ojs  a. 

Her  preseuce  bad  the  power 
V»  nellie,  to  mm,       er'n  to  Um^ 

If  erer  bliss  could  graft  a  flower 

On  stem  so  full  of  bitteroesfl. 

Bt'd  then  her  glorious  smile  to  me 

Brought  warmth  end  ndiaace,  if  nek  beha — 

Like  moonlight  on  n  tmnbled  sea, 

Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. — MooBK. 


THE  first  grand  concert  of  the 
season  wasaixmtto  be  given  by 

Lady  Chh^Ihurst :  and  that  after- 
noon her  toi^Lora  Eltbaiiiy«luinoed 
to  neel  Adiian  L*EBtiMi0e  in  the 
pork. 

*L'Estrange,  what  on  earth  do 
you  do  with  yourself  ?  1  never  see 
jotL  aojFirhm  cscqit  at  the  opeim.' 

'PoBflibly,  beoanse  I  never  go 
"  anywhere,**  as  yon  eall  it,  eaooqpt 
to  til e  opera.' 

*  How  idow  of  you  I* 
'Tery  likely.' 

'But  you  are  ccnniD|r  to  ngr 

mother  s  to-night  V 

*I  think  not;  many  thanks. 
Lady  (Jhiselhurst  waa  kind  enough 
to  aek  me ;  bat  the  truth  is,  I  do 
not  care  ev<en  to  liaten  to  good 
music  in  a  squash:  and  when  I 
reflect  that  somelxidy's  crinoline 
will  fiire  the  better  for  my  absence, 
I  feel  quite  benevolent,  and  as  if  1 
wero  doing  o  good  adaon  by  stay- 
ing away. 

'  But  1  assure  you  my  maternity 
eschews  squashes.  We  are  very 
select,  we  are ;  and  if  you  will  come, 
I  oan  promiae  yon  aomethin^  qnito 
in  your  line.  Boeio  is  going  to 
sing  a  lot  of  music  out  of  an  opera 
tliat  hiui  nut  yet  been  given  in 
England.  J^olii/f  or  tSusatif  or  some 
nsb.  ttttne.* 

*  Martha^  I  suppose,  you  mean.* 
'Exactly.    I  knew  it  was  the 

name  o{  one  of  the  houseniaitls  at 
home;  but  1  have  not  got  a  musical 
soul,  as  yon  knofr,  tHui  I  forgot 
which  ol  thom  it  wis.  Now^  do 


come,  old  fellow.  You  are  growin? 
awfully  ruiity,  and  it  will  do  yua 
good.' 

Adrian  shook  his  head. 
'Now,  dont  be  obstinate.  1 

tell  you  we  are  awfully  select,  and 
all  that  s«irt  of  thing,  and  tlare 
will  be  lots  of  room  for  the  ciino- 
lines— oh,  what  bores  they  aisH 
•nd  you  too;  and  I  know 
would  like  the  Poift/  music' 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear  fi  ll"^- 
It  is  certainly  rather  tempting ; 
and  if  I  can  soraw  up  my  ctmng^ 
I  will  oome.' 

The  tliought  of  B.isio.  and 
Flotow's  sweet  music,  then  quit^ 
new  in  this  country,  i>revailc(i  <»ver 
his  usual  habits  of  seclosioi).  and 
Adrian  found  himself  at  Lady 
Chiselhurst's  soon  after  the  con- 
cert began.  Eltham  was  right-  the 
rooms  were  neither  over-crowded 
nor  over-heated  ;  and  AdiisB 
sconced  himself  in  a  comer  whence 
he  could  hear  the  music  to  advan- 
tage, and  see  as  liule  of  thecoiD- 
pany  as  pos.siljle. 

Two  ladies  were  sittmg 
diately  in  front  of  him,  one  of 
whom  was  so  remarkable  f-  r 
beautiful  shape  of  her  he:ul  and 
shoulders,  that  his  attention 
directed  to  her,  and  he  felt  a  kiiS 
of  languid  ooriosity  to  know 
whether  the  fece  was  in  harmoBy 
with  the  pure  flowing  lines  of  her 
figure.    She  was  richly  but  very 
plainly  dressed  in  white  silk,wliw 
ahowod  off  to  greater  9^^^ 
tha  creamy  tint  of  her  akaiw* 
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9Bf  oontnist  of  colour  could  h«fa 

done.  Her  beautiful  rich  brown 
hair  was  bound  by  a  wreath  of 
greeu  leaves,  glittering  with  dew- 
ozops,  and  diamopdw  sparided  in 
kir  small  irelttiimed  ears.  As 
Ion*?  as  the  music  lasted,  1  -  sat 
m(Jtionless,  her  hcAd  a  little  bent 
forward ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  . 
toi  part,  she  tnriied  towaids  Imt 
oompanion  with  a  gesture  that 
stnick  Adrian  as  familiar  to  him ; 
and  he  then  looked,  for  tiie  first 
time,  at  the  other  lady.  There  was 
no  mistalmigthe  bright  oompkzion 
and  soft  blond  hair  of  Lady  Med- 
wav ;  and  in  another  moment  she 
and  Adrian  were  shakint,'  hands 
warmly,  with  many  expreiSijio us  on 
her  part  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him 
once  raofs  *]n  the  land  of  the 
living.' 

Her  companion  was  Catherine 
Vernon.  A  year  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  Adrian  last  saw  her, 
ana  the  beanty  of  which  she  then 
gaye  abundant  promise,  had  deve- 
K^;>ed  itself  into  the  fair  and  stately 
presentment  of  a  perfectly  lovely 
woman.  She  bliuihed  all  over  as 
die  met  Adrian's  gaze;  and  he, 
flattered  and  pleased,  as  the  least 
vain  of  men  must  have  ])ecn  by 
the  emotion  she  displayed  on  seeing 
him,  at  once  took  a  place  by  her 
aide,  and  remained  tnere  for  the 
feel  of  the  evening.  Conversation 
Ian  Ornish  I'd  between  them  at  jfirst. 
Adrian  renieinbered  vividly,  as  he 
sat  once  more  by  her  side,  the  un- 
eaqrfoeling  of  disappointment  and 
constraint  which  had  crept  in  some- 
how, he  knew  not  why,  after  the 
confidence  he  made  her  of  his  love 
for  Lilian  Denborough.  In  spite 
of  this,  as  soon  as  he  round  himself 
again  in  Catherine's  society,  the 
longing  to  talk  to  her  freely  of  all 
that  was  in  his  lieart  came  over 
him  so  strongly,  that  tlio  very  force 
of  the  impulse  whicli  drew  him 
towaids  her  produced  a  speciea  of 
le  aotion,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
appear  dull  and  uninteresting  to  a 
degree  which  made  him  angry  with 
himself,  and  did  not  improve  his 
poweiBof  pleasing. 

On  Osthflrina*s  sidA»  ftetings  too 
vividly  remembered  rose  up  in  full 
force,  and  checked  her  si>eech.  And 
it  was  lucky  that  they  were  both 


el  that  iftM  somber  of  leailmis 

of  music  who  make  it  a  conscience 
not  to  take  the  beginning  of  some 
pathetic  air  :ls  a  signal  for  re- 
oonUed  energy  in  the  nse  of  their 
tongoesL  ^  Most  people  act  in  society 
on  a  principle  whicli  1  once  heard 
thus  candidly  explained  :  '  Oh,  I 
adore  music  1— one  can  talk  so  com- 
fortably while  it  is  going  on.' 
By  and  bye  QaftherineaaVed  after 

the  General. 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
ought  rather  to  apply  to  you  for 
news  of  my  father/  answered 
Adrian.  *  He  is  so  mnoh  at  his 
club,  and  I  am  so  constantly  oc- 
cupied through  the  day,  that  I 
nvrely  see  him ;  but  I  believe  he  is 
almost  every  day  at  Lord  Med- 
iray's.' 

*  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  I 

only  came  to  Orosvenor-squaretwo 
days  ago,  and  Laura  told  me  he  had 
a  cold.' 

'Tiiat  is  the  wont  of  our  not 

living  together.   He  woidd  not 

allow  me  to  leave  my  lodgings  and 
join  him,  and  it  is  some  days  since 
we  met.  i  shall  go  to-morrow 
morning  and  see  him,  and  t^  ham 
of  your  inquiries.* 

'And  tell  him,  too,  that  T  am 
looking  for\vard  to  some  tremen- 
dous chess-battles.  1  have  im- 
proved  cQiiiiderably  littoe  he  took 
•0  much  pains  with  me  at  ligl^t- 
wood.' 

'  Ah, that  pleasant  time  at  Light- 
wood  1  Howlongiigo  it  seems  to  me  I 
Do  you  remember  anything  of  a 
story  which  you  allowed  me  to  teU 
you  there  one  day?' 

Oh.  how  well  she  remembered  1 
But  sne  only  said,  quietly — 

^  Certainly  I  do.  I  hope  it  ia  all 
going  on  wellf 

*I  should  like  to  tell  you  the 
rest  of  it,  he  said,  without  answer- 
ing her  question.  *  1  feel  as  if  it 
would  more  effectually  close  up  a 
yenr  sorrowful  chapter  of  my  hfo^ 
if  1  could  summon  courage  to  sav 
to  any  one,  "  it  is  all  over  for  ever. 
You  were  so  kind,  so  patient  with 
me  that  day.  Would  it  weary  you 
loHstenaindnf 

*Oh,no?^ 

*Arc  you  going  anywhere  to- 
morrow night  ?  I  know  nothing 
of  fashionable  arrangements.  I 
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have  had  no  inducement  to  conquer 
»  sort  of  morbid  dislike  to  society 
wliich  liiui  bccu  creeping  over  me  ; 
Iwt  I  akould  like  to  meel  you  at  % 
ball  One  eaa  talk  M  quetlj  m  * 
crowd' 

*  I  don't  know  if  Laura  means  to 
^  to  Lad>  Towuley'a — we  have  au 
mvitatioii,  b«t  the  talked  of  takiBg 

%  box  at  OoTent-K^rden,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  do  both.' 

'  Wt  U,  if  T  do  not  soe  you  at  the 
opera,  1  shall  go  to  Lady  Towuley'ii. 
Will  you  spare  me  one  qnadrillef 

The  cra^h  of  the  concluding 
chorus  only  allowed  Cathorinc  time, 
to  i)ronii.se  this ;  an<l  Lidy  Medwuy, 
who  had  tidgetted  a  little  during 
tke  latter  part  of  their  eonversation, 
nov  begged  her  to  make  haste,  or 
they  would  be  all  night  getting?  the 
carriat^c.  She  saw  Lord  Kltliam 
lying  in  wait  for  them  in  the  door- 
way ;  and  as  she  had  been  doing 
all  in  her  power  to  foster  his  mi- 
diaguised  admiration  for  Catherine, 
she  was  Tiot  a  little  provoked  when 
she  saw  Adrian  otter  her  his  arm. 
Between  .supplying  tlicm  with 
■tgaobeniee,  Imding  their  doaksy 
and  calling  tke  carriage,  he  con- 
trived to  remain  by  Catherine's 
side  until  they  drove  off,  and  then 
Laura  exclaimed,  pettishly — 

*I  Itsfe  no  kinaof  patMneeirith 
that  man !  He  went  moping  about 
all  last  year,  (rji'^/if-if/rf  his  un- 
happy j)assion  to  the  wliole  world, 
wearing  mourning  for  the  girl,  and 
all  tlMt  eort  d  ito^  and  then,  just 
fiben  one  does  not  ivant  him,  he 
turns  up  again,  and  you  flirt  witk 
him  for  the  whole  evening.' 

*  l^lirt !  oh  Laura !  But  is  Lilian 
Denborough  dead  Y 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  yoa  know 
that  absurd  story?' 

*He  told  nie  at  Lightwood,'  said 
Catherine;  *that  is,  he  told  me 
bow  he  had  seen  and  loved  her, 
and  tbiit  Sir  Harry  opposed  their 
marriage ;  bnt  I  know  no  more,' 

*Well,  she  is  dead  ;  or  she  ran 
away  with  some  one  else,  1  believe. 
You  know,  they  were  a  good-for- 
nothing  set  altQgether.  Bnt  this 
foolish  man  has  been  by  way  of 
breaking  his  heart  about  her,  and 
letting  everybody  see  he  was  wear- 
ing the  wiUow.  i  do  hate  senti- 
laentalitgr;  and  I  hope,  Gatfaerine, 
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you  will  not  indulge  him  in  his 
fancy  for  a  lanmyante  t^U-('i~f^. 
You  will  just  get  yourself  talked 
abont,  if  you  da* 

*  Do  not  alam  yourself,  Laura,' 
said  Catherine,  rather  coldly.  '  I 
have  no  intention  of  "  ^retting  my- 
self talked  about"  with  anybody  ; 
bat  I  cannot  see  wbj  I  am  not  to 
talk  to  Adrian  UEBtiai^s  asmO 
as  to  any  one  else.* 

'Well, well,  kitten,  dont  scratih. 
I  only  warn  you  for  vour  good. 
Tbere  aie  sone  mm  that  bav«  m 
compromising  manner  of  saying 
that  it  is  a  tine  day ;  and  I  tiiink 
Mr.  L'Estraiige  is  one  of  t hem- 
But  let  us  go  to  bed  now,  for  1  am 
beted  to  dtaik' 

The  quadrille  at  Townlcv's 
took  place,  and  wa.s  followed  by 
many  <»thrrs  elsewhere.  Adrian 
began  to  discover  that  society  had 
its  advantages;  and  as  the  first 
restraint  of  their  meeting  woie  oC 
and  Catherine  became  accust^^mea 
to  talk  to  him  of  all  and  even.'thinfr, 
they  found  more  and  more  pk-.isure 
in  each  other's  isocictv.  iicr  mind 
nas  so  fresh,  so  full  of  origiasl 
thou;;ht,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature 
and  education,  that  even  had  it  not 
found  an  ehxiuent  inteqireter  in 
her  rehned  and  expres^^ive  beauty, 
it  woald  bare  attracted  aaj  caa 
worthy  to  appreciate  its  dttiaM; 
and  for  Adrian,  wlio'^e  own  mind 
was  cast  in  a  very  simihir  mould, 
her  conversation  had  an  ineo^prea- 
sible  fftsrinatiop.  He  sosreelf 
knew  boar  imdous  was  the  bright 
glance  with  whidi  she  welcomed 
his  approacli,  or  the  confiding  s^oft- 
ness  insensibly  betrayed  by  her 
manner :  but  he  knew  that  witk 
her  be  telt  at  peaee,  safeiified,  and 
bappy ;  and  that  out  of  her  pre- 
seace  all  was  gloom  and  uni-est. 
He  told  himself  that  this  state  of 
things  arose  from  her  being  the 
only  person  with  whom  he  eould 
talk  freely  of  the  lost  Lilian,  and 
who  thouL'lit  .\nd  spoke  of  her  with 
kindness  and  indulgence.  Hebegan, 
it  is  true,  as  time  wore  on,  to  coutess 
to  himself  tiiat  hlafedinis  tovrards 
her  were  becoming  warmer  in  their 
nature  than  he  felt  to  l>e  consistent 
with  the  eternal  regret  ho  had 
vowed  to  the  memory  of  Lilian  j 
b«t  be  pscaoaded  bimself  tbatbe 
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loved  her  only  for  her  tciifler 
womanly  sympatliv.    so  frankly 
oifered,  not  to  liini  uiiiy^  but  to  the 
unknown  objoet  of  his  nnhapi)y 
lova   Thig  exphumtkm  lulled  his 
conscience  to  rest,  and  dispelled 
any   linircrinrj  suspicion   of  dis- 
loyal ty  towurds  the  memory  of 
Ijilian :   but  he  was  not  proof 
affaiust  tike  mysterious  agency 
which  was  working  in  them  both, 
and  wliich  exercises  so  potent  and 
uuiveraai   an  intluence  in  the 
world. 

I  am  myaell  a  Una  bclkircar  in 

that  property  of  attraotioa  and 

pulsion  between  human  bein*^ 
which  is  aptly  termed  animal 
magnetism.  1  think  it  in  the  only 
gatirfactory  wuf  of  aooaontinl;  for 
auHD^ apparent  discrepancies  which 
pnzzle  us  in  tlic  eliaracter  and 
conduct  of  those  ^\■'nh  wlioni  we 
live.  Its  nature  and  working  may 
ba  alike  unknown:  bat  that  there 
la  each  a  motm  torce  in  miiid,  1 
am  firmly  persiiaile<l :  and  that  it 
i^  t1u;  snme  as,  in  a  {tartly  material 
form,  is  now  Keneraily  recognised 
under  the  ill-applied  name  of 
Meamerism. 

What  is  now  called  mesmerism — 
a  very  different  thin.^^  from  the 
charlatan!  iis  nf  Mesmer  lumsclf 
—is  to  animal  magnetism  what  tlic 
flash  of  light  k  to  eteetridty:  a 
▼hrible  manifestation  of  the  exist- 
cncc  of  a  mighty  power  wbieli 
lurks  unseen  in  our  human  organi- 
zation, nb  its  |jirotutype  aiui  pro- 
bably kindzed  ^n^h^^  18  known 
to  do  thron^out  univenal  nature. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  su1»ject  to 
its  workings,  but  in  some  natures 
there  exists  a  peculiar  sensitivehess 
to  its  power:  and  this  power,  I  feel 
ooatinoed,  formed  the  first  con- 
nectin;?  link  in  a  chain  which 
bound  Adrian  L'Estran.i^e  and 
Catherine  Vernon  togtjthen  and 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  fife  of 
bott  It  would  )>e  useLeas  to  follow 
the  various  gradations  of  feeling 
throncrh  which  Adrian  passed  before 
he  was  led  to  the  belief  tliat  ho 
loved  Catherine  with  that  love 
which  a  man  feda  for  the  woMt 
whom  he  seeks  to  make  his  wiftt. 
The  world  crave  them  to  each  other 
long  before  lie  had  <irrived  at  this 
couclusion ;  and  on  first  becomiug 


aware  that  their  names  were  joined 
in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  he  took  a 
sudden,  and,  as  he  conceived,  n 
steadfast  resolntion  to  flbow  tha 
world  its  error,  and  avoid  hm 
society  for  the  future. 

This  unconquerable  resolve  was 
formed  on  a  certain  iNiturday 
night  after  the  opera,  lie  adherea 
to  it  religiously  all  Bandar; 
wavered  a  little  on  Monday,  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  srreat  void 
created  in  his  daily  life  l>y  the 
absence  of  thi:^  absorbing  interest ; 
and  on  Toasday  he  pentaaded  htsa- 
aelf  that  ba  was  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  idle  rumour, 
and  went  ti>  a  l)reakfast  where  he 
knew  he  .nhouid  meet  Catherine, 
detennined  to  show  the  world  that 
it  was  all  wrong. 

But  he  had  not  cali  idatcd  on  the 
bright  smile  of  ;L;reeting  with 
wliich  Catherine  Veiuon  wdccHned 
Mm,  or  tiia  lovely  light  whicik 
atole  into  her  soft  a3Fss;  neither 
was  ho  fully  ]»rc|>ared  for  the  sen- 
sations which  these  unmistakeable 
signs  of  interest  on  her  part  roused 
in  his  own  breast.  Ni)thin^  ever 
turns  out  as  we  have  prevKmsly 
imagined  it,  and  tliis  breakfast  was 
by  no  means  an  exception  to  the 
;;o]ieral  rule.  On  the  contrary, 
Adrian's  hrst  act  wa»  to  peisuade 
Catherine  to  walk  with  nun  in  a 
path  by  the  river  which  was  bat 
little  frequented;  and  in  the  com^e 
of  this  walk  words  were  spoken 
aud  listened  tu    with  thixibbing 

hearts  whieh  eonkL  never  be  fo^ 
gottsn,  eithsr  by  speaker  or 

listener. 

And  yet  it  was   not  like  an 
^ordinary  love-scene.  Adrian  could 
searoely  aak  his  beantifnl  eompn- 

nion  to  accept  a  heart  which  na 

knew  to  have  been  ?;o  recently 
devoted  to  another,  witliont  excus- 
ing himftelf  to  himsell,  as  well  as 
to  her,  l>y  explanations  whi^^  te 
the  moment,  perhaps,  deceived 
them  both.  In  the  course  of  tiiSit 
fateful  conversation  he  said, 

•  If  I  were  only  less  unworthy  of 
you!  Catherine,  you  have  seen  too 
deeply  into  my  heart  to  trust  ma 
fully.  You  know  that  its  best 
and  deepest  feeUngs  have  already 
been  .ndven  to  another  ;  and  now 
that  UhU  hope  is  quenched  for 
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evor,  T  can  scarcely  inKlerstaiul  my 
own  pre.Huiiij4inii  in  veiitiniii«r  to 
R\)ciik  to  you  ixs  1  have  doue.  i>ut  at 
least  von  know  me  ftilly  nofw,  lad 
will  believe  that  evefy  IbeKpg  cl 
my  heart  which  is  not  memoiy's  is 
wholly  yours.' 

Catherine  wlmpered,  'I  am  satis- 
fied, Adrian  ;*  aiM  with  that  soft 
whls|)er  lingering  on  his  ear  and  in 
hin  h<>;irt.  Atlriau  L'Estranpo  went 
home — and  dreamed  that  lie  wa« 
walking  oo  the  moonlit  terrace  of 
the,  GhAtean  de  Bellefordt,  with 
Lilian  Denhorough  by  his  side. 

Poor  Adrian  !  I  feci,  as  I  am 
writing  about  liim,  how  weak  and 
faulty  his  character  nmbt  appear; 
and  in  only  presenting  an  episode 
out  of  any  person's  life,  one  must 
run  great  risk  of  douig  them  in- 
justice. There  was  really  very 
much  of  good  mingled  with  the 
great  weakness  which  brought  on 
him  a  bitter  pnniahment.  Frank, 
genuine,  ana  high-minded,  he 
erred  on  the  i^ido  of  tenderness  of 
heart  and  impulsive,  jierhaps  ill- 
regulated,  feeling.  There  are  worse 
and  more  nnloveable  waakneeaes ; 
and  few  of  ns  will  deny  tiiat  there 
is  some  one  side  of  our  own  charac- 
ter which  we  shoidd  be  unwilling 
to  see  depicted,  standing  alone  in 
a  full  light,  witnont  the  aoftening 
Accessories  whidi  modify  it  in 
reality  into  something  more  in 
harmony  with  our  better  part. 
This  1  am  doing  by  Adrian 
L'Esfcrange.  His  lim,  poor  fellow, 
hinged  on  this  one  great  weakneea, 
that  he  acted  on  the  impolse  of  the 
moment,  on  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  his  own  sensitive  and  impres- 
aionable  nature,  without  w  eighing 
results ;  and  we  must  judge  him 
leniently  fur  the  sake  of  the  gre<'it 
exi>iation  he  made,  if  not  from 
some  secret  sympathy  wliich  may 
whisper  to  some  of  us  that  in  a 
aimiuur  trial  or  one  which  would 
haye  provea  such  to  us.  we  also 
might  have  failed  and  fallen,  even 
as  he  did. 

The  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Catherine  and  Adrian 
produced  a  considerable  sensation 
Among  those  interested  in  them 
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l)oth.    Tlie  old  ncneral  was  per- 
fectly delighted ;   Lord  ISIcdway 
gave  his  consent  readily,  as  he 
would  have  done  to  any  mensae 
which  did  not  threaten  his  own 
comfort,   or  interfere    with  his 
I'^rencli  couk  and  his  hunters  :  and 
Darcy  Pierrepont  came  over  from 
Paris  on  purpoee  to  make  his  eon- 
gratulations  in  person.  Adrian 
could  not  help  a  slight  feeling  of 
surprise  at  tne  active  degree  of 
interest  shown  by  Mr.  Pieirqxmt 
on  the  occasion,  but  it  waa  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  than  flattered 
by  it,  as  the  marriage  w:is  anything 
but  a  brilliant  one  for  (  'atlierirje, 
and  he  had  always  been  uuder- 
stood  to  take  great  pride  in  his 
loTely  niece,  thooi^  of  late  he  had 
trusted  her  almost  entirely  to  Lady 
Med  way,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  on  the  Continent 
The  person  leaiit  well-pleased 
was  Lanra  Medwny  herself.  She 
had  tnkan  a  warm  interest  in  Lord 
Elthjim  and  his  i)retcTision'',  and 
felt  that  Catherine's  marriage  with 
him  would  have  been  a  far  lUOIS 
brilliant  and  appropriate  finale  to 
her  chafMrona^e.   But  the  discom- 
fited suitor  himself  bore  his  dis- 
appointment with  much  philo- 
sophy. 

^Ailer  all,  dear  Lady  Mad- 
way,*  he  said,  *  I  am  not  by  any 

means  sure  that  it  would  have 
done  ;  thongli  1  admire  Miss  Ver- 
non more  than  any  wom<ui  1  ever 
saw,  yon  know  I  really  eooM 
not  undertake  the  "  high  art"  stjls 
of  love-making  which  would  hare 
suited  her.  1  could  as  ea'^ily  p> 
about  in  the  aimoux  which  my 
ancestor  wore  at  Osssy.  I  sIw^fb 
felt  when  I  waa  talking  to  her  that 
I  made  a  mess  of  it  somehow,  and 
never  said  the  right  thin^ — and 
between  ourselves,  she  often  looked 
bored.  So  it  is  best  as  it  is,  after 
all,  and  I  heartily  hope  she  will  be 
happy.* 

Of  such  stuff,  how  many  of  the 
*  passions'  of  the  present  day  are 
made ;  and  when,  by  an  unlucky 
oonenmnce  of  erents,  thev  end  in 
marriage,  who  is  to  wonder  tlttt 
the  rendt  is  not  hain;nnessf 
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ART  FOR  ARTIFICERa 


ni'^IlE  loan  collection  of  art  trca- 
sures  in  the  two  new  courts  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
worthy  of  the  worlnng  as  well  tm 
the  sightseeing'  worlds  attention. 
To  begin  with  a  low  motive,  it 
concerns  the  working  world  to 
know  what  sort  of  things  the  rich- 
est ciasB  of  purchasers  will  most 
freely  spend  their  spare  monsy 
nsoD,  and  what  are  the  sources  amd 
cnannels  of  sncli  expenditure,  in 
order  that  the  deepest  ixjckets  may 
be  most  effectually  reached  by  the 
iBost  deseiyiiig  sTufioeis. 

Tlie  political  economy  of  tlus 
consnmmation  is  clear.  The  pro- 
clivity of  wealth  to  stagnate  in  too 
vast  reservoirs,  and  the  tendency 
of  mannfiutnre  to  oversto^  the 
niarkel  for  its  produce,  are  die 
diseases  to  which  capital  and  labour 
are  liable.  Art's  mission  is  to 
mediate, between  these  extremes, 
wad  the'  mora  tfrt  flonnshes  the 
better  Is  the  equipoise.  Art,  far 
more  than  use,  is  the  stimulus  of 
ex])enditure.  A  sense  of  art  makes 
Mrs.  Brown  envv  and  tinally  out- 
shine Mrs.  JonesTi  cTAnbfiiBoa  ca^* 
pet,  though  her  own  Bhisiels  was 
out  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Art 
urges  >rr?.  Jones  to  emulate  Lady 
Robinson's  Miuton  dinner-service, 
while  her  previous  set  (over  which 
Jones  grombled  so  much  at  Cope- 
lfljid*8  only  the  year  before  last, 
and  of  which  but  one  sauce-boat 
an(l  three  plates  are  yet  broken) 
subside  to  lower  shelves  in  her 
pantry  as  seoond  best.  Art  rele- 
gates to  the  second-hand  dealer  in 
Tf)ttenham-court-road  those  arm- 
chairs which  Sir  John  Robinson  so 
lone  persisted  in  proving  to  be 
pemctly  comfortable,  by  oropping 
off  in  one  of  them  every  timeXady 
R  delivered  her  tirade  on  their 
shortcomings.  Sir  John  sleeps  no 
more  easily  in  the  last  new  con- 
sfemction  by  Messrs.  HoUaad. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  art  or 
progress.  Perhaps  not.  Fashion 
and  fickleness  are  providential  sub- 
stitutes in  the  majority  of  instaneea* 
Thsse  makflsMftB  serve  the  pnr- 
potes  ol  oomm«io%biit  notsowelL 


Truth  goes  further  tlian  sham. 
Beauty  is  more  attractive  than 
gorgeous  ugliness.  If  there  be  real 
ment  ss  well  as  novelty  in  the. 
objects  coveted,  the  above  ladies 
will  more  vigorously  persecute  their 
respective  lords,  and  the  stagnating 
balances  at  their  respective  bankers 
will  be  more  rapidly  sent  dancing 
down  the  arteries  of  trade. 

Avenge  workmen  can  produce 
ordinary  wares,  and  ordinary  wares 
will  do  for  average  customers.  The 
maxim  of  modern  commerce  has 
been  *  Mannfaetore  for  the  million.* 
Quantity  has  on  the  whole  got  the 
better  of  quality.  The  wants  of 
the  million  have  been  a  little  over 
prominent.  The  loan  collection 
shows  that  the  wants  of  the  mflU- 
onnaire  claimaUttl-  onsideratioD. 

The  ordinary  a}){»liances  of  com- 
fort and  luxiuT  are  suffirnent  to 
extract  and  put  in  circulation  the 
snrphis  wealtn  of  the  commonalty. 
But  there  are  fortunes  too  colossal 
to  l>e  brought  into  j)lay  by  the 
ordinary  mechanism  of  life. 

There  would  be  a  commercial 
fitness  (though  it  might  certainly 
be  aoeompanied  by  a  social  incon- 
venience) in  the  bulk  of  a  man*8 
body  expanding  in  ])ro]iortion  to 
his  pecuniary  tigure.  Bar(^n  Koths- 
child  and  the  lOarquis  of  Westmin- 
ster would  then  have  to  buy  Uis 
fine  linen  or  calico  for  their  shirts, 
by  the  acre  instead  of  by  the  yard. 
And  tp  hold  together  on  such  mag- 
nates the  fabric  would  have  to  be 
quilted  a  thoosand  or  so  thick. 
But  as  nature  will  not  admit  of 
monied  aristocrats  bloating  beyond 
a  certtiin  size,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  textiles  the  most 
opolent  ploutareh  can  wear  out  as 
raiment.  But  if  you  consider  the 
rich  man  not  as  a  shirt-woarer,  but 
(as  he  may  becouio  inuk'r  ]»roper 
provocation)  a  possible  art  collec- 
tor, there  is  no  limit  to  his  eon* 
sumptive  powers.  He  may  fill  his 
cabinet  with  treasures  and  his 
house  vnth  cabinets,  and  if  his 
plethora  of  superfluous  wealth  is 
not  relieved  he  may  go  on  bidhliqg 
more  houaes  mid  stoeking  thai 
with  move  oabiasti  ud  n^tmh, 
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Aft  kaat,  as  long  as  there  is  room 
in  the  world  to  build  mlaces  of 
art,  and  dealers  and  worKmen  will 
go  on  making  atnl  selling  covetable 
things  an* I  ciihiuets  to  hold  them. 
This  thj'  workmen  and  dealeis 
asiaredlj  will  do  as  long  as  they 
know  how,  and  till  they  in  turn 
grow  rich  by  the  j»n>ces>;  and  be- 
come art  collectors  tiiemiielvea. 
Hm  difieolty  ia  how  to  manage  to 
produce  tiling!  covetable  enough. 
We  have  seen  in  the  Exhibition 
aamples  of  what  the  pri>during 
world  haa  to  sell ;  and  it  waa  a 
good  thoui^t  of  the  Brotaipton 
Doilerocncy  to  ezhilnt,  as  a  pen- 
dant and  '-nntrast  to  tli»  ir  lina:e 
bazaar,  a  -rK'ct  sample  of  wliat  the 
cream  ul  purchasers  have  to  show 
for  their  money. 

It  is  evident  on  aifst  glance  al 
the  well-filled  glass  cases  that  the 
greater  and  better  part  (tf  the  loan 
collection  consists  of  ancient  speci- 
mens. And  the  modem  workman 
wmdd  probablv  cry  in  his  haste 
tiiat  these  old-aahioned  things  are 
prized  for  their  rarity,  and  from 
an  anti(piai  ian  cun(K>ity  as  to  what 
sort  of  queer  articles  could  be 
tnmed  out  W  workmen  in  the 
dark  ages.  He  would  sav  that 
there  was  only  a  very  limitoa  stock 
of  these  thin^^s  in  the  market,  and 
that  as  they  get  to  be  known  by 
hmd  mark'  alter  sneceswte  sales 
sad  exhibitions,  a  fictitious  value  is 
attached  to  them.  'And  then  of 
course  the  swells  "will  bid  against 
one  another  like  mad  when  they 
nee  a  thing  that  comes  out  of  tike 
Soltikoff  collection,  and  have  read 
in  the  papers  that  there  isn't  an- 
other like  it.  T5ut  Lord  bless  you 
sir,  there's  firms  in  Clerkenwell 
could  turn  out  e^ual  to  that  and 
many  times  superior,  only  it  would 
nerer  pay,  unless  it  could  be 
smu,£r!-'h'd  intr»  a  choice  catalofruo 
and  sold  as  artcicnt,  which  they  do 
tell  me  there  is  a  good  many  of 
tiieee  omiosities  on  nbow  here  that 
has  heen  got  up  for  the  pvopose 
and  passed  dt  to  fancMfs  as 
genuine' 

There  is  some  little  truth  in  this, 
but  not  Tery  mneh.  If  a  thing  Is 
redly  yetyprettv,  and  shows  it  nas 
Mlai^eatdealol  hand  and  head 


work  to  an  inteDigent  and  tastefid 

artificer,  it  will  command  its  price 
whether  it  be  old  or  new.  The 
little  glass  t'lzza  which  s<'M  for 
i;  J  50  is  a  modem  art  treasure,  if 
it  were  pot  im  to  anctian  now  it 
would  {MobaUty  fetch  twice  the 
money.  Its  reputation  is  ma<le  by 
the  "Rxhibition.  1  only  hope  the 
mau  wiio  made  the  tazza  gets  his 
share  of  tiie  money  and  reunlalisB. 
lam  sorry  I  do  nut  knownis  name, 
but  it  onsflit  t"  bt'  known,  and  his 
Work  l'r.»in  this  time  forth  should 
be  competed  for  by  all  who  desire 
and  ean  aflbrd  to  uvfo  better  glass 
than  their  neighbours.  He  ought 
to  be  emancipated  from  shop 
patronage  and  set  u]>  a  studio  of 
his  own,  like  any  other  celebrated 
artist 

If  the  antikoritiea  €si  the  Soutii 

Kensington  Museum  seriously  wish 
to  encou rn«,'e  art  manufactures, 
they  shoultl  devote  a  court  every 
season  to  the  exhibition  uf  select 
specimens  of  haadwntiL  with  the 
namee  and  addresses  01  the  aid- 
ficcrs  attached.  No  anonjinous 
work  to  be  admitted.  After  siitii- 
cient  time  allowed  for  the  press 
and  publie  to  inspect  and  criticM^ 
prices  should  be  fixed  attda]Miee 
catalogue  publi-^hed.  In  case  more 
than  one  object  by  the  same  hand 
was  admitted,  they  should  be 
plaeed  in  juxtaposition,  howenr 
various  the  class  of  work.  Wod> 
ing  designs,  accompanied  by  an 
estimate  and  some  siimple  of 
analogous  workmanship,  so  as  to 
show  tiiat  it  ooold  be  executed  by 
the  designer  himself,  should  be 
admitted  also,  so  that  orders  mi^rht 
be  given  and  an  advance  made 
where  the  outlay  for  materials 
would  be  beyond  the  artihccr'a 


The  sliops  would  no  doubt  cry 
(Uit  that  this  was  setting  up  an 
establishment  to  compete  ^^■i^h 
them,  and  that  it  loosened  thuir 
hold  over  all  their  best  eraftsmeo : 
in  short,  that  it  strudt  at  the  root  of 
trade.  But  just  let  tis  imagine  how 
the  House  of  Commons  would 
receive  a  petition  from  the  print- 
sellers  and  plefeiivs  dealm^  repce- 
sen  ting  tiiat  the  Bovat  Academy 
and  otnermmAl  fFi"H^y<>n#rfp^i4 
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to  be  shut  up,  because  they  en- 
abled artists  to   deal  with  the 
public  without  their  intervention. 
J[f  ai^body  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  aeriooa  answer  to  such  a 
proposition,  they  would  be  told 
that  their  trade  was  parasitic  and 
Bub.sidiary  to  painting,  nut  painting 
to  their  trade ;  that  li  dealing  \vat> 
m  kigh  art  in  itself,  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  total  commer- 
cial value  that  could  be  got  out  of 
a  work  of  art  better  than  the  iinio- 
ceut  biiblic^  which  purchased  uni^' 
to  pleaBe  its  eye ;  that  where  it 
micmed  their  interest  to  do  so, 
they  would  be  able  to  outbid  the 
public ;  and  if  they  objected  to 
this  alternative,  and  therefore  were 
Attempting  to  daiioeQ  the  public 
dajlignt  of  art  in  Ofder  to  be  able 
to  purchase  cheaper  in  obscure 
comers.  Parliament  syni{>athi2ed 
more  with  those  who  produced 
than  those  who  merely  dealt  in 
works  of  art,  and  oonla  only  con- 
sole them  with  the  assurance  that 
they  were  asking  for  a  1)0(  n\  which 
it  Wits  to  their  own,  as  well  ius  to 
everybody  else's,  interest  to  refuse : 
Sor  as  by  pictnm  they  lived,  and 
vithoot  pictiiieatiMur  tmda  would 
cease,  and  as  nothing  so  much 
encouraged   production   as  free- 
trade  in  an  open  market,  closing 
e^ibitioniwoald  simply  malt 
in  diminishing  their  trade*  Now, 
in  plate,  jewellery,  glass,  porcelain, 
and  ornamental  ware  of  all  sorts, 
the  shops  are  the  only  exhibitions 
opea  to  artificer&,  Thm&  exfaibi* 
tMOB  an  aoittered  about  so  that 
comparison  is  not  challenged  eli'ec- 
tnaMy.    The  price  paid  by  the 
workman  for  the  use  of  this  ex- 
tremely modified  publicity  is  often 
titfee-fonrthe  of  the  whole  value  of 
the  article ;  and  when  all  is  done, 
even  that  small  section  of  the 
public  which   inspects  the  shop 
never  hears  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  tiie  olgect  thejr  admire.  The 
ooofleqaiaiee  is,  that  the  stimulus 
of  Y)ersonal  amoition  is  smothered; 
the  artificer  usually  becomes  a 
drudge  instead  of  au  artist.  He 
ooninea  his  attention  to  one  ape- 
malty,  in  which  contmoal  ])ractice 
makes  him  highly  expert.  Con- 
mdeced  ueoeiy  aa  a  iaiMuxei^  the 


maximum  of  work  ia  thus  got  out 

of  him.  If  he  were  to  go  a  hair's 
breadth  out  of  his  line,  he  would 
have  to  stop  and  think.  Stopping 
to  think  is  a  vecy  fahmUe  paite} 
the  education  of  an  artia  but  it  is 
a  mere  drawback  on  wages  to  the 
drudge,  lie  Ls  merely  used  as  a 
pail'  of  educated  hands  -  and  so  far 
mm  originating  anything  himeelf, 
hia  stereotyped  laealties  become  an 
impediment  to  any  originality  in 
other  men's  ilesigns  which  his 
hands  have  to  interpret.  It  is  not 
to  be  simpoeed  that  nature  is  less 
bountiful  of  the  gift  of  originality 
in  the  nineteenth  century  than  she 
was  in  the  tilteenth  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  hundreds  of  workmen 
capaUe  of  expanding  into  indivi- 
dual existenoe  in  a  freer  air,  are 
dwarfed  down  yearly  by  our 
modern  trade  system  into  duli, 
monotonous  machines. 

Oonsideriiig  the  passion  inherent 
in  mankind  for  indindoality,  and 
the  delight  they  take  in  imique 
samples  of  distinrtivc  character,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  this  ele- 
ment of  human  intere^st  is  studied. 
An  original  idea  (whkh  umallf 
means  only  a  new  oombination  of 
methods  famUiar  separately,  but 
never  before?  brought  to  bear  on 
each  otheiO  is  must  likely  to  occur 
to  a  mina  in  whieh  croee  lights  of 
itiferstfied  and  adventurous  expe- 
rience have  irradiated  all  the  ins 
and  (Hits  of  expedient.  For  instance, 
we  will  linage  a  sharp  lad  the 
•on  of  a  hameoMliawr.  He  haa 
inherited  a  omtain  laoolfy  of  form, 
and  picked  up  some  notion  of  the 
use  of  his  fatlurs  ]tunc!ies  and 
hammers.  However,  his  father  has 
a  brother  doing  rather  better  in 
tiie woridasaneagiaTee.  Tbelad 
is  put  out  to  prentice,  and  being 
with  a  relation, under  no  ver>' strict 
terms  of  indenture.  He  jire]>arps 
work  for  the  enameller;  now  and 
tiien  nina  with  jobo  to  the  ena» 
meller's  workshop;  forms  afaentit* 
ship  with  the  enameller's  son  ;  is 
bitten  with  a  taste  for  the  transpa- 
reut  ghizes.  and  gets  transferred 
.to  fiecr  Behmalti^a  ertabUahmenl 
About  tUa  tune  his  uncle,  the 
engraver,  foreseen  that  though  the 
iad  is  a  ahaip  iad  enough,  he  haa 
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tto  boaiiien  about  him,  and  will 
never  stick  to  anything  hm^? 
enough  to  make  it  pay.  Fruui 
enamelliug,  the  vooiig  maa  ia  led 
to  a  tami-scientifie  ■todir  of  gliiim 
and  metallic  lustres.  He  sees  tke 
vitreous  bubble  blown  aiui  moulded, 
and  his  sense  of  fonu  draws  him 
like  a  moth  to  the  hery  furnace.  If 
tluit  yoath  hito  od  some  new 
Sietiiod  dl  iaoorporating  brilliant 
poiychrome  combinations,  and  ma- 
nipulating his  metal  into  shap^ 
that  the  regular  blowers  consider 
quite  miprafenioiiaL  but  wMoh 
DmrthaleM  migbt  nave  can^ 
the  eye  of  an  ancient  doge  in- 
specting tlie  works  at  Murauo,  1 
snail  not  be  so  much  surprised  as 
his  imde^  tbe  steadj  did  engraver, 
will  be  when  he  hean  *<ioiiwthing 
creditable  ol  that  fCfoag  vagabond 

At  last.' 

The  maker  of  the  rarest  aud 
most  precious  of  saKthenwaM  is 
snppoaed  to  have  been  an  <mly 

moaerafeehr  snoccssful  worker  in 
metals,  who  had  probaldy  at  some 
period  in  his  career  been  content 
to  chase  up  brass  embossing  tools 
for  the  boiNcbinden.  HisambiUon 
led  him  to  make  models  of  future 
ewers,  plateaus,  and  candlesticks  in 
clay.  The  silver  was  to  be  inlaid 
with  niello.  In  the  meantime, 
some  of  his  bookbindei^s  tools 
would  stamp  some  nice  patterns  to 
represent  the  engraving,  and  some 
black  clay  smeared  in  with  his 
Uiumb  would  do  pretty  well  for 
niella  If  he  had  it  baked,  the 
model  would  keep  better,  he 
had  it  baked,  and  no  doubt  soon 
discovered  that  he  could  turn  his 
models  into  silver  in  a  simpler  way 
than  he  had  anticipated,  by  selling 
them  to  the  c(mrt  f anoieia  as  the 
last  and  sweetest  thing  in  pottery. 
What  he  got  for  his  peculiar  pots 
at  first  luuid  nobody  kuows ;  but 
now  the  Henry  II.  wave  is  ooii- 
sidered  cheap  at  three  times  its 
weight  in  gold.  He  did  it  all  with 
liis  own  hands  apparently,  and 
went  on  improving  nrom  one  piece 
to  another.  Ko  two  are  enetly 
alike ;  ao  that  the  souls  of  coUee- 
tors  are  not  vexed  with  duplicates. 
He  died  and  left  no  successor.  No 
other  chasers  deserted  their  silver 


work  for  earthenware,  and  the 
common  potters  could  not  mould 
their  clay  into  those  forms,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  listed. 
This  artist*  anonymoaa  though  he 
now  be,  was  evidently  well  kmmrn 
and  his  merit  liberally  recog-nisied 
in  his  lifetime,  for  his  \v..rk  sij^ws 
he  had  leisure  to  stop  and  tluuk. 
He  eoined  his  fortune  oat  <^  dieap 
materials,  and  yet  he  left  a  more 
vigorous  and  weU  defined  mark  in 
tlie  ceramic  records  of  this  pc*t- 
sherd-sprinkled  planet  liiau  auy  uf 
the  most  enterprising  fine  who 
hsTe  gone  into  the  hne  with  the 
most  prodigal  investments  of  capi- 
tid ;  not  cxceptinir  even  the  ccie- 
brated  hrm  of  Bourbon,  wlioee 
works  at  S^ms  are  stm  nanind  w 
with  spirit  by  the  eminent  potter 
of  the  Tuilerieij. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast than  exists   between  the 
notteiy  of  Henri  JL  and  that  of 
Bdms ;  and  the  two  results  an 
very  typical  of  ancient  and  modem 
systems  of  art  manufacture.  Sevres 
is  emohatically  the  production  i»f 
a  wealUiv  firm,  determined  to  turn 
ontartides  of  ebbonte  finish  re- 
gardless of  expense.  First-rate 
technical  hands  m  all  departments 
have  been  secured.   The  fitting  of 
the  mould  work  is  perfect-  the 
oolonr  most  delicate,  and  hud  om 
without  a  flaw ;  the  r"'**™^  ^ 
the  miniatures  and  flowers  is  ex- 
quisite; the  enamel  jewelling  most 
brilliant ;  and  in  s|)ite  of  ^  this 
oombinalm  assidoitr  in  details, 
the  fenecal  effect  ib  foeble  and  the 
forms  mean.  There  is  no  bold  and 
striking  individuality  to  reconi- 
meud  it.   Its  price  depends  on  its 
original  eoatiineas,  ito  lari^  in  tha 
auiket  (not  having  been  inade  for 
sale,  but  for  royal  use  and  royal 
presents),   and  its  prettiness  of 
colour  and  detail.    Its  splendid 
mediocrity  is  a  monument  of  the 
fiict  that  then  ia  no  voyal  load  to 
perfection,  even  in  pottery.  But 
there  is  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
persons  so  rich  that  tney  must  col- 
MOt  something,  and  of  obsequious 
enoo^  taste  to  acquiesce  in  a  style 
of  art  which  delighted  kings  and 
kings'  mistresses,  to  keep  up  the 
commercial  value  of  these  **laWrato 
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fMlureB  fftr  aboTe  their  artistio 

deserts. 

Venetian  gl;vss  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  sort  of  art  treasure. 
The  Doges  took  au  iiitere.st  in  it3 
fiMWofaotare,  so  far  as  lanmclniig 
Dncooian  edicts  igainst  any  such 
rene^'adc  glass-hhtwors  as  nii;j:lit 
carry  tli>'  s'-cn-ts  of  Murano  beyond 
Uie  lagjuuii.  JJut  state  patronage 
does  uol  seem  to  luvre  impeded  the 
develofiaMnt  of  art  Here  there  is 
beauty  of  form,  richness  of  surface, 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  iii^'onnity 
of  con.structiou.  The  accidents  of 
manipulation  ha?e  been  aeiied  wHii 
the  ready  perception  of  genius, 
nnd  converted  into  intentional 
beauty.  I'navoidable  air  buViMes 
are  regularized  into  a  fairy  filigree 
ol  pearls  studding  the  diaper  broi- 
dery of  broad  tazzas,  fit  m  deified 
heroes  to  hob-a-nob  over  their 
ambrosial  draughts  with  Dionysus 
in  Klysiiin  feasts.  Flaws  of  over- 
lapid  annealing  have  been  im- 
proved in  misted  vases  that 
would  make  the  snows  of  Olvmpns 
look  cooler.  Tt  is  impossible  in 
words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grace,  aud  ii^uuiess.  and  endless 
wiety  of  the  tall  beakers  wreathed 
with  azure  and  emenld-crested 
cockatrices;  the  tracery  of  their 
glittering  coils  looi>e  I  with  pen- 
dant rings,  that  tremble  with  every 
▼ibntion  of  the  slender  item.  The 
Yenetian  glass  of  the  Loan  CoUeo- 
tion,  Iiowever,  has  boon  chosen 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  curiosity  in 
Qoluur  and  euamelliug.  Those  who 
care  abont  the  leelhiig  tfft  art  db* 
played  in  form  rather  than  colour, 
should  make  interest  to  see  the  nn- 
exhibited  ])ortit>n  of  Mr.  ►Sladc's 
collection — which  was  gathered 
oiiginaUy  with  a  view  to  shape-o 
bnt  fnm  which  the  ezeeptionally 
quaint  were  selected  by  the  or^- 
nizers  of  the  Exhibition,  while 
scores  of  things  surpassing  in 
gi'aceful  ijroportion  remain  in  his 
wonderful  glass  cases.  Indeed 
the  Loan  Collection,  rich  as  it  is, 
gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  private  treasures, 
from  which  it  has  not  by  any  means 
infallibly  taken  the  pick.  All  the 
Fountaine  stock  of  Palissy  ware, 
which  was  richer  than  that  of  the 
VOL.  LXVL  JNO.  COCXCIV, 


LoQvre  before  a  recent  reinforce- 
ment, is  coospienooa  by  its  ab- 
aenoe. 

There  is  a  irreat  display  of  ivorj'' 
carving,  ^luch  of  it  seems  to  me 
a  bad  application  of  good  work. 
Ivory  is  a  TCiy  nice  material  for 
handles  and  c(unhs.  But  an  ivorj' 
tankard  is  either  a  metal  drinking 
cup  encumbered  by  niiisiies  of  un- 
necessary ivory,  which,  however 
well  carved,  would  make  it  moet 
inconvenient  to  drink  out  of;  or  it 
is  an  ivory  monument  or  ])e(lcstal, 
masquerduliug  in  very  thin  dii<guise 
aa  a  drinking  Teaael,  wiHioat  ever 
having  been  intended  in  real  ear- 
nest to  contain  potables  at  all. 
Ivory  mounted  in  silver  does  not 
look  well ;  besides  which,  in  clean- 
ing the  silver  yon  must  soil  the 
ivory.  The  creamy  colour  of  ivory 
certainly  looks  well  with  gold,  but 
the  material  is  not  worthy  of  ^c'dd 
mounting;  onnolu  is  not  worthy 
of  the  ivory,  and  silver  gilt  is  an 
expensive  sham.  It  is  bad  taste 
ever  to  gild  silver  except  for  che- 
mical rcjvsons,  as  the  insides  of  re- 
ceptacles to  contain  what  would 
tarnish  the  unprotected  metal. 
Ifonntings  for  objects  which  cannot 
be  made  complete  and  soond  in 
their  own  material,  almost  always 
bear  an  uncoinfortabh'  aualoiry  to 
the  use  made  of  metal  in  s^Uiuting 
andswathingabrsakage.  If  this  be 
the  case,  no  richness  of  jewelling 
can  redeem  the  object  so  treatea 
from  a  patchwork  make-shift  style. 
This  sort  of  blemish  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  most  costly  rock  crys- 
tal, agi^  bloodstone,  topas,  nd 
other  pietra  dura  hewn  cups  and 
vases — mounted  in  pold,  enriched 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  ap- 
parently as  an  aavertissDient  oi  toe 
central  value  of  the  vessel  on  which 
all  this  ornament  is  lavislied, 
usually  without  adding  anythini; 
to  its  beauty.  There  is  something 
eesentially  uncomfortable  in  the 
mixture  of  brittle  ware  with  tough 
and  permanent  metal,  the  fasten- 
ings are  so  very  seldom  satisfactory. 
Has  anybody  ever  had  a  paper- 
knifo  miideof  two  piecesof  mother 
of  pearl,  whieh  (if  need  at  all)  did 
not  soon  show  qpinptoms  of  grog- 
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at  the  ornamental  silver- 
joint,  and  finally  resolve  itself 
into  its  elements — naiiuly,  one 
fcarl  blade,  uuii  ditto  liaudie,  oue 
flliw-gih  sookefey  «id  wnrnetX 
flnmfai  ol  abslko  orollMr  ecBi^t  t 
"Wherever  sockets  and  cenjf^nt 
occur,  the  mounting  is  uncloauiy 
and  iiiegiliuiald.     Ceiaeut  it>  to 

mootttMCijritali  aadtiw]ik»,wiH* 
■oft  solder  »  to  pkte  and  je  weUety 

— na!nch%  an  abomination.  There 
is  soiiietliing  t^  be  d^me  by  the 
burmsliinj;  down  ot  pliable  odi;cs 
ow  »  BfaraMflr«  aoinctiring  by 
*y**»fp«»g  into  s  eupi,  and  still  more 
by  real  cordin^r  down  Tritli  twisted 
gold,  which  looks  none  the  worse 
as  ornament  for  doing  in  eam«^t 
viwt  it  pratamii  to  do.  BmwkM 
tlie  best  has  beendoM,  if  70«T«B- 
tured  to  take  up  one  of  these 
thin^»  by  its  jewelled  handlf\  ynn 
would  liud  it  r^U^  in  iU  jouita. 
and  was  but  a  gorgeous  piece  oi 

Fbr  nv  own  part,  if  I  had  a  few 

thonsand  ponnds  to  spend  on  an 
eluborat^  cup,  1  woula  not  go  in 
bearch  of  a  great  lump  of  topaz, 
jigAfte,  or  crystal,  to  make  its  belly 
<mt  of;  for  the  accident  of  ihm 
himn'!^  shape  Tmist  then  bias  the 
whole  couipu&itiun.  The  body  of 
my  vase  should  be  forged  oi  ouro 
gold,  smooth  but  imboaitahecL 
that  rl 'li,  soft,  unreflecting  suruM 
which  l»i'st  shows  the  ?'.:;tive  colour 
of  thi'  n»etal.  The  geueral  shape 
nhould  be  founded  ou  mmc  uiathe- 
iMtiosl  trath.  TIm  otiMUMiitat&oii 
abould  hm  wgilatod  by  soma  Ian* 
drcd  harmony  of  TniTiibcrs.  It 
shoiUd  not  be  crowded  with  orna- 
ment. It  idiould  be  set  with  tra,cui- 
|Mniit  amethTit  laadaUioaa,  deep 
intaglios,  earvad  from  the  back, 
which  l(»(»k  like  solid  scnlpture  be- 
nealli  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
Thetie  uiedallionii  idiouid  be  framed 
in  clear^ei  emeralda.  niaiaaida 
of  tba  Taae  should  ba  hnniiahad, 
so  as  to  strike  more  lights  out 
thron^^h  the  jewelled  windows. 
The  handles  should  be  massive, 
slightly  taner  banda  of  gold :  a 
broad  beacUng  of  anmlds,  leoa- 
shaped  and  clear  set,  running  down 
the  middle,  flniiked  on  eirlier  side 
by  a  narrow  beading  oi  rubiea.  All 


tfe  atmiaa  should  be  en  oahwchfrn^ 

(round  faced,  not  cut  in  facets)  for 
eolonr,  not  for  glitter;  and  neither 
in  the  oh«u»iug  oif  the  gold  nor  thfi 
Miiboaa  of  tba  itoM  ahoidd  tlMi* 

be  any  sharp  lines.    Tbe  Hfioaa 

and  soft  breadtli  of  tnic  richn€« 
is  broken  by  salient  points  of 
sparkle. 

To  Mt  mhIi  •  job  diva  to  my 
■dfld^  dnald  hav«  to  find  »  bbo- 

dem  Benvcnnto  for  my  poM  work, 
and  probably  a  lYjudtele.s  extra  for 
my  amethyst  gems,  in  i»rder  to 
keep  my  eye  on  Hmhi.  I 
baiv  to  aat  tban  up  a 
my  premises.  But  being-,  hjrpo- 
fii.  very  rich,  and  wanting  a  great 
umiy  pretty  things,  I  shuuld  tiiid 
it  c2Ma^^  aa  watt  aa  Bioitt  iHnNDiig 
to  bnyaqr  aatoriab  awl  aae  m$ 
art  treasures  grow  day  by  day, 
paying  a  handsome  salary  to  my 
lurtiticers,  with  a  bonus  propor- 
taoned  to  its  merit  on  the  cofiple 
tion  of  aay  eoaaderable  work. 

This  may  sound  Utopian  in  tfae.sc 
days,  but  this  was  the  way  in 
which  M:t  treasures  were  eultiva.tod 
m^^their^^^my^dft^  by^rincea, 

b^^^  <rf  art  contemponu-y  in- 
stai^ces  may  be  found.  8ir  K 
Land  seer,  if  you  are  a  great  en«)nch 
swell,  wUl  come  and  stay  with  yuu, 
•hoot  and  aat  yomt  VMm,  and 
decorate  the  interior  of  yovrfiigfc^ 
land  keep  with  deer-stalking  snb- 
ects  at,  .say  £105  per  weok.  Sir 
\  Chantrey  would  have  conie  on 
tba  aana  eonditioaa  and  afeodtoda 
group  of  yoor  cbikhnn.  Naitbar 
of  these  men  were  bom  above  the 
rank  of  tradesmen.  But  the  lights 
of  modem  civilization  have  shown 
tbat  tbora  is  aometiiing  ennobling 
in  tba  nnaar  of  oil4ili!ed  pi^ents 
and  the  chip  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
limestone.  If  yon  work  on  gold 
instead  of  canvas,  or  sculpture  in 
atone  ever  so  little  more  precious 
than  marble,  yoa  are  a  mechanic 
instead  of  an  artist.  I  should  lor 
my  own  part  likr  to  know  the  men 
who  achieve  good  \"kork  in  any 
ma,teriahwhether  it  be  cheap  or  dear. 
I  £mI  tba  baat  artirta  in  tba  kno«^ 
able  sMt^rkls  about  the  most 
a^rreeable  people  i^oing.  I  like  the 
men  who  work  in  fonp  and  im?1i?h** 
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lan  tliose  who  irork  in  ink 
and  words.  You  get  fresher 
thoughts  out  of  the  artist.  His 
powers  of  observation  have  been 
onUiviiad,  wmd  owet-vm  htm  not 
his  Ungnage  into  chMmdi  of 
atannerism.  Our  best  artists  may 
Bot  be  equal  to  I'uifael  and  Michel 
Angeloj  out  still  they  are  very 
piaiwnt  feUowi,  with  a  good  deal 
of 9Mn8«id  gMoality.  Ishoald 
like  to  know  our  best  workers  in 
.irold,  silver,  brass,  freestone,  ivory, 
'porcelain,  glass,  oak,  or  niaht)Lraiiy, 
even  thougii  they  may  not  uuuai 
to  Donatello,  Luca  BouMft, 
and  Gibbons.  Sniilj  it  was  a 
mistiike  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
this  Year's  Exljibition  to  liave  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  names  of  the 
and  mtmioM  <4  art 
being  published,  aa 
-well  as  those  of  the  finns.  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell,  Elkington,  and 
Angel  have  let  the  world  know 
tke  mMi  of  their  principal  ailftr 
acnlptors.  Y echte  and  Morel,  Ani- 
stead  and  Pairpoint,  are  now  dis- 
tinguished names.  The  last  is 
•quite  a  young  man,  but  his  work 
HKMrs  great  promise.  Armstead  is 
the  best  silver  worker  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  and  his  work  is 
mure  essentiallv  metallic  in  its 
character  than  tLat  of  either  of  his 
two  French  competitors.  He  is  in 
tha  prine  of  life,  has  a  of  his 
own,  and  is  stall  advancing  in  his 
art.  All  these  men  both  design 
and  execute.  There  is  the  iShak- 
speare  Cup  to  show  in  very  dis- 
advaatageow  aoMtfUBt  tho  isaalt  of 
a  design  being  executed  by  another 
band.  Monti's  model  may  have 
been  very  good,  but  the  cup  is 
coarse  and  commonplace  iii  touch, 
wmA  the  amfine  is  ^sfignred  by 
tiui  adkas  wwWnrtaon  of  dead 
white  and  varnish  which  is  the 
acme  of  shoppy  vulgarity.  Those 
wiio  *kuow  the  trade'  insist  that 
tha  Mtiahpshlie  tike  it  Among 
all  Minion's  mss  and  Tariety  of 
crockery,  I  saw  only  one  designer's 
name.  He  had  the  credit  of  a  very 
handsome  majolica  dish,  but  it  is 
.posable  he  had  particular  justice 
aona  him  because  he  is  not  cmly  a 
wry  good  artist  but  also  a  baronet. 
4*pyy5g  IPfthsoa  and  i^iarca's  ^^asa 


I  saw  no  namsa,  hnl  I 

that  Pearce  is  a  i)artner  bcciuse 
he  is  about  the  l)est  designer  in  the 
trade.  I  wish  there  were  mt^ 
Pesroes,  and  tintt  tista  and  m- 
wntion  were  oftener  fecognised  as 
an  equivalent  for  c^npitaT  in  tho 
consolitlation  of  finns.  Designers 
are  oftener  poor  drudges  working 
for  a  pittance  under  au  attic  sky- 
U«^t  The BsRTs  are  aftnnly  of 
deffigners  who  are  wise  eiiongn  to 
set  up  a  shop  for  themselves  in  the 
Eg>'ptian  Hall  instead  of  selling 
their  designs. 

On  the  whole,  in  a  dow,  roondr 
shout,  hnagKng  wagr,  wa  are  stum- 
bling towards  i^rogress.  All  pro- 
gress is  h.'ini]it'rccl  l>y  the  human 
shortcomings  oi  its  promoters. 
Men  will  ahmTa  wna.  adth  «Mr 
flsal  for  ever  so  goeda  cause  a  qdoa 
of  self-ended  motive^.  There  may 
be  a  perceptible  flavour  of  ipse 
ti^tc^ii^priggiklmessaud  patronizing 
johbenr  aSSaTtlM  Ebn^ 
ton  dxpe  of,  art  rafoim^  f& 
Saturday  critics,  i>erhap8  with  some 
slif»\v  of  reas(m,  accuse  them  of  an 
irritable  itch  for  great  under- 
takings, acoomftanied  by  foefale 
awwation  and  imbecile  maas^a* 
ment.  Still,  thou^  their  warmest 
friends  must  confess  the}^  might 
have  built,  arranged,  and  rewarded 
with  much  more  talent,  taste,  and 
discfiinination,  their  bitterest  re- 
wileisosimot  denytibat  theboiler- 
ocracy  are,  taken  in  the  gross 
doing  good  service  to  their  age  ana 
country.  Oui"  iirtihcers  at  any  rate 
eaneoaaand  look  at  the  splendid 
tidaOi  artificers  in  hsf^oue  days 
pro&oed  imder  happier  conditions, 
and  tliose  who  feel  within  tliem- 
selves  an  awakened  sense  of  higher 
powers  tiun  they  hsfa  been  anr- 
cising,  will  have  their  amhitian 
stimulated.  With  ambition  comes 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  imi>edi- 
ment  and  the  means  of  remedy. 
Laboor  has  kng  been  fciiaartiiig 
with  a  tagne  sense  of  wong; 
Strikes,  and  the  (mtcrj*  f<»r  lower 
franchises  and  ballot,  have  been 
tlie  symutoms  of  a  chronic  discon- 
tent. Their  outciy  hsa  been  i(nr 
levelling  liistitiiiliais,  audi  has  been 
uniformly  unsuccessful.  Labour's 
Iroeiatavsrt  lies  in  gettii^ 
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to  make  au  urLstocracy  of  its  uwu. 
Free  space  for  developmeiifc  to  the 
ot|»lile,  that  they  may  rise  into  a 
power  to  balaiu-e  the  political 
monopoly  of  tlie  shopkeei»er. 
Capital,  trade,  and  labour,  are  the 
thne  grett  inteieeto  to  be  conai- 
dflned  in  a  nation.  The  lant  is  un- 
representf'd,  and  its  oven\hclming 
numerical  majority  ui  i^ed  as  a  cause 
lor  political  incapacity.  The  non- 
sense they  b»Te  seleml  fiir  their 
bettls-cnes  shows  pretty  desrij 


what  the  wisdom  of  the  tagrs^  and 
bobtail,  whose  means  He  belowtiis 

watermark  of  direct  taxation,  woaU 
lead  to.  But  if  the  interests  of 
labour  were  re  |ire.sentcd  by  an 
aristocracy  numerically  suificient 
to  balanoe  without  8wsinpin£;  the 
interests  already  represented,  the 
country  would  be  better  governed. 
Art  is  the  ladder  of  labour,  and  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  our  artiiiceri 
are  beginning  to  mount  the  nninds 
of  the  social  scale. 

Q.  J.  GATunr. 


CONCERNING  SUNDAYS  LONG  AGO. 


THEIiE  is  a  subdued,  silvery  light 
on  the  sea  to-day,  and  the  hills 
across  the  water  look  like  blue 
clouds.  The  air  is  so  still,  that 
you  may  hear  the  beating  of  the 
paddles  ol  a  steamer  miles  distant, 
nnseen  in  the  veil  of  mist.  There 
has  been  drizzling  rain  at  intervals 
through  the  morning ;  and  the  road 
by  the  ssMde,  yesterday  snkls- 
deep  in  dust,  is  pleasantly  fiim 
ana  cool ;  and  the  trees,  just Tbegin- 
ning  to  be  touched  by  the  Atlantic 
breezeii  of  the  early  days  of  Sej)- 
tember,  look  green  again  as  in  May, 
in  the  glints  of  silvery  light  from 
the  clouded  sun.  You  niny  see 
many  fair  scenes  within  tlie  com- 
pass of  Britain :  but  yesterday 
aumiing^  when  the  sky  was 
sapphire-blue,  and  the  sunshine 
was  the  brightest ;  when  that  ex- 
panse of  sea  shut  in  by  noble  hills 
was  glassy  smooth,  and  the  yellow 
corn-fields  round,  bounded  by  green 
hedges,  looked  so  still  and  rich  in 
the  quiet  air,  not  without  a  touch 
of  bracing  crispness  ;  you  would 
have  said  that  there  could  hardlv 
be  anvthing  fairer  in  the  worla, 
than  this  bit  of  tho  homelv  Clyde. 

Milton  was  wont  to  declare  that 
in  the  autumn  days,  wlien  the 
leaves  are  changing  ami  falling,  his 
poetic  genius  quite  deserted  him ; 
and  he  could  not  write  a  line.  But 
in  the  springtime,  when  the  sap  be- 
,c:an  to  stir  in  the  trees,  and  all  na- 
ture to  revive,  the  life  around  him 
thrilled  his  heiirt  though  it  cuuld 
not  twsk  bis  eyes ;  and  the  amanu- 
ensis oould  hardly  keep  pace  with 


the  flow  of  unpremeditated  song. 
One  does  not  wonder  at  the  spring 
burst;  but  it  seems  curious  that 
the  quiet,  thoughtful  days  of 
autumn,  which  waken  manr  M 
rememnances  in  roost  nien,snouId 
have  so  chilled  and  disheartened 
the  great  poet.  !Many  people  can 
say,  that  there  i^  hardly  any  iuiiu- 
enee  that  so  stirB  tiiem  toTs^ 
feelings  and  impressions  winch 
would  be  i»oetry  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  was  able  to  give  them  ex- 
pression, as  the  dear,  still  air.  and 
the  mononlesB  autumn  wooos  in 
the  beautiful  autumn  sunslmie. 
It  is  a  season  in  which  to  recal  the 
days  that  are  gone:  and  sittim; 
down  here,  on  the  steps  which  lead 
to  this  pretty  Qothic  church,  letns 
think  of  Sundays  long  a^  Thit 
present  writer,  for  a  certiin  suffi- 
cient reason,  has  this  morning  been 
reading  over  certain  pages,  beiuing 
truths  and  counsels  which  have 
been  addressed  to  two  GbristiBn 
congregations,  one  in  the  countiy 
and  the  other  in  the  town  ;  and 
altering  a  word  here  and  there. 
And  in  reading  some  of  these  pages, 
how  strangely  there  comes  bsdE 
the  feeling  of  the  old  ouiet  Sun- 
days, far  awav!  And  the  season 
has  (lecided  what  kind  of  Sunday 
shall  come  most  plainly  back.  It 
is  the  autumn  Sunday,  witi^  its 
moraing  stillness :  with  the  clear 
hills  round:  with  the  bright  dew 
on  the  grass  :  with  the  yellow  fields 
bounded  by  the  green  hedgerows ; 
with  therirermnnnuriug  by^  under 
the  grey  ohnrdbg^  wail;  with  the 
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aged  oaks  round  the  little  cliurch 
just  touched  into  greater  beant^ 
by  the  slight  morning  frosts :  with 
an  influence  in  the  air  that  seems 
to  bract'  up  laind  and  body  toge- 
ther :  with  the  quiet  country  people 
flitting  on  tlie  gravestones  before 
aerviee,  resting  after  their  miles  of 
iwalking  over  the  crisp  rustling 
leaves.  Turning  a  new  leaf  in  life, 
my  reader,  you  know  liow  misty 
your  fonner  mode  of  living  soon 
grows  in  yoar  remembrance :  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  the  old 
time  comes  over  you ;  and  you 
tiG^m  to  breathe  the  air  uud  to  be 
Bonotuided  by  the  little  cares  and 
interests  of  those  departed  days. 
And  even  when  these  come  liack 
most  vividly,  they  serve  only  to 
make  you  feel  the  more  deeply  how 
completely  the  old  days  are  gone. 

I  s-appo^c  that  almost  every! lody 
feid<  tluit  the  Sundays  of  life  are 
niucii  better  remembered  than  the 
series  of  any  ordinary  week-day. 
Sanday  has  always  a  character  of 
its  own :  whereas  Tuesday  in  one 
week  need  not  be  the  least  like 
Tuesday  in  the  next  week,  in 
occupation,  in  scene,  in  feeling. 
Kobody  can  speak  of  the  character 
of  the  Tuesdays  in  his  history.  A 
mimlicr  of  Sundays  is  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  all  very  mneli  like  one 
another.  A  number  of  Tuesdavs 
is  like  a  drore  of  animals  of  tne 
moat  varied  aspect:  ae^fbresample^ 
pi^,  doc^««,  horses,  lions,  whales, 
girali"es,  and  pea<  <  «  kf.  They  form 
a  beterogeueou5  uiii^  The  pecu- 
liar kind  of  atmosphere  that 
breathes  from  the  Sundays  of 
childhood^  deiicnds  entirely  on 
the  bringmg-up  you  have  passed 
through,  l&it  most  men,  lookiiLg 
back  upon  the  Sundays  of  child- 
hood,  arc  aware  of  a  very  decidi  d 
character  that  invests  tlieni.  Tlie 
chanicter  may  be  pleasant,  or  it 
may  be  painful:  but  it  is  there, 
and  you  feel  it  strongly.  Wonla 
that  all  parents  were  so  kind  and 
so  judicious,  as  to  have  the  will 
and  way  to  make  Sunday  the  day 
on  wliich  their  children  shall  always 
look  back  as  the  hapi)iest  of  all 
days  1  It  can  be  done,  very  easily: 
and  I  beiiere  that  in  these  more 


enlightened  times,  it  is  very  gene- 
rally <lonc.  Let  it  be  the  day  of 
little  indulgences  ;  which  are  very 
irreat  in  the  jud^mient  of  the  little 
men  and  wumeu.  1  am  well  aware 
that  many  people  in  England 
entertain  a  most  grim  and  re])alsive 
idea  of  a  Scotch  Sunday.  One  of 
the  present  writer's  most  valued 
and  revered  friends  says,  on  a  pa;;e 
which  has  been  read  by  scores  ot 
thonsands^ '  Li  those  fortunate  re- 
gions they  have  not  learned  to 
make  a  ghastly  idol  of  the  Sunday.' 
It  does  not  matter  where  those 
regions  are :  but  of  course  Scotland 
is  the  country  aimed  at  byinnendo. 
There  are  people  iu  S^^-otland  who 
make  the  Tiord's-day  a  ;.:liastly 
idol  :  who  make  their  eliildren  sit 
in  church  for  three  or  four  houi*s 
at  a  stretch,  listening  to  two  tre- 
mendously long  sermons  preached 
at  tlie  same  service,  in  wineh 
Christianity  is  reduced  to  a  system 
of  the  dryest  metaphysics  :  and 
who,  on  returning  home,  devote  the 
entire  evening  to  qoestioning  the 
poor  little  things  upon  the  JSnffrter 
Caiec/iimi.  That  Catechi«?m  is  a 
very  admirable  one  :  but  one  may 
easily  have  too  much  of  even  the 
best  things :  and  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem which  has  been  described, 
generally  results  in  making  the 
children  hate  botli  the  catechism 
and  the  Lord's-day  as  long  as  they 
live.  And  I  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  said  that  when  he  looked  at  a 
certain  green  expan«e,  on  whitli 
on  Sunday  afternoon  you  ini;L^]it 
see  many  people  quietly  and  deco- 
ronsly  walking,  before  retamiug 
home  from  church,  he  was  alwaya 
reminded  nf  Sodom  and  (^r)Tnorrah, 
and  expected  to  see  lire  from  lu^aveu 
come  down  to  destroy  the  wicked 
race.  Yon  have  already  heard,  too, 
of  the  Highland  elder  who  ajMhe 
of  the  awful  sight  wlucli  may  bo 
beheld  on  a  Sunday  at  Edinburgh. 
Tliere,he  said,  you  miglit  sec  people 
walking  along  the  street,  smiling 

AS  IF  THinr  WEBB  PERFECTLY  HAFPY! 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  in  Scothind  who  could 
tell  you,  that  their  Sundays,  in 
childhood  and  manhood,  liaye  been 
the  happiest  diays  of  their  life: 
lestfiil,  thonghduy  cheerful  days 
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Concerning  Sumday%  Long  Ago, 


[October. 


«(  eleration  abofVB  the  little  cares 
mA  worries  of  week-days,  when 
care  and  \vi>rry  come  :  kept  sacred, 
aii  liiT  ai»  ULay  be,  from  the  in- 

*  purer  air.  Tott  remember,  my 
j&iend,  how  you  used  to  think  that 
all  nature  looked  quieter  and 
sweeter  upon  the  day  of  rest :  you 
MMmbcr  tlM  mmfihiny  eveniiigs, 
BO  cahn  and  bright :  yoa  coold  not 
wish,  in  this  world,  for  anything 
happier  or  U.  ttrr  !  They  are  gone, 
inoeed :  and.  6ome  who  spent  them 
with  700  ar»  no  knger  nere:  but 
BMur  humbl  V  trwt  thsi  «11  that 
was  good  and  happy  alwilfc  tbem 
will  come  back  again. 

But  Sunday  is  ej^peciuliy  interest- 
ing to  the  preacher.  It  is  his  most 
UBportMit  day.  And  his  work  is  » 
very  solemn  and  anxious  one  ;  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  where  the 
clergyniiui  feels  that  the  entire  ser- 
▼ice  deuends  so  much  upon  hiiu- 
ssUl  'lbb  piofiftSiBdooBnjit  of  tbs 
congregatioiiy  from  the  worshqi  o€ 
that  day,  are  too  dependent,  you 
know,  upon  your  clearness  <»f  head 
and  devutiuu  of  hc^trt.  iiut  the 
prwwWs  work  is  alwaars  a  aoUnm 
Midwvii^^oiia:  wlieuisrlMwyk 
in,  one  of  tour  <^r  five  clergymen, 
surpliced,  stoled,  and  hooded,  fol- 
lowing a  procession  of  surpliced 
cboMsn^  wldle  tlia  solnn  toaea 
of  tks  organ  peal  througk  tbs  laag^ 
drawn  oatlieclral  vault  .  or  enter  a 
little  Scotch  country  church, 
homely  as  homely  may  be,  a  soli- 
tary mimster  arrajed  in  robes  oi 
sober  black,  to  do  the  whole  d^ty 
of  the  day.  For  several  Sundays 
past,  tlie  writer  has  been  far  away 
from  his  ^jarish :  and  has  gone  to 
chnrdi  daily  with  no  feeling  of  re- 
t^onsibilitv  for  the  ooBckuct  of  tha 
service.  With  what  a  different 
feeling  one  goes !  However  much 
you  may  love  and  enjoy  your  work, 
my  friend,  I  am  sure  it  is  both 
plennant  and  profitable  fbryoanow 
and  then  to  go  to  a  stnage  tknth 
merely  as  a  wor.^hipper,  and  to  join 
in  the  service  with  unanxion> 
quiet.  It  is  a  delightful  rest  and 
nfieC  If  ^fwi  hear  a  Tery  poor 
tumaa  (whiek  I  am  bound  to  say' 
I  hardly  ever  do,  anywiierc),  you 
may  be  aware  of  aome  wiaby  or  eVeu 


longing  in  yonr  heart,  to  be  allowed 

to  say  a  few  sentences  of  comfort 
or  warning  to  your  fellow -chris- 
tKiUs:  you  may  vainly  fancy  you 

oovld  fim  %  bettor  diaeoone  - 

whi^  m  an  probability  ia  a  Uma. 
delusion.     But  as  for  yon,  my 
reader,  who  never  have  U*  preach 
at  iiii,  you  go  to  church  on  kSuh- 
day :  yoa  ave  tiim  an  hoar  aad 
a  half^  or  a  few  minntes  Me  :  all 
this  is  a  little  part  of  the  week  to 
you:  it  Is  but  an  incident  in  the 
week,  though  perhaps  an  important 
oae;  and  aa  lor  the  eemiiai.  it  ia* 
iust  half  an  hour's  occuj  . 
listen  to  it,  which  you  do 
times  with  interest,  oftentimes  with 
patience.    But  tiunk  how  dLderent 
a  thing  that  sermon  is  to  tiia 
preacher.  I  mean,  to  the  preacher 
who  is  preaching  in  his  own  church 
on  an  or<linary  Sunday.    To  him, 
if  bin  heart  be  iu  his  work,  and  if 
he  be  doing  his  duty  not  merely  to 
get  throng  it  deeenlly  bat  to  tika 
Best  of  his  atnlity,  that  discoossaia 
the  culmination  of  all  the  we^k. 
iJis  best  thoughts  for  the  entire 
week  past  havepruliably  beeu  run- 
ndbsg  on  that  fBseoane  iHdek  to 
yoa  ii  Jost  the  occupation  of  half 
an  hour.    He  fixed  on  that  text, 
very  likely,  last  Sunday  evening, 
after  considerable  perplexity.  Thea 

ha  akatdied  a«ttk»  mMmomz  md 
bvdagrsflBd  tti|^its  satjeet  was 

always  simmenng  in  his  mind.  It 
cost  many  hours,  possibly  on  three 
or  lour  davs,  of  steady  work  at  his 
wnting-table,  to  aoffor  those  pagoa 


yoa  see  hiia  tan  oyer,  ooa 

in  every  minute  or  two.  And  then, 
perhaps,  be  sy)ent  many  hours  more 
of  toilsome  drudgery,  in  commit- 
ting all  that  material  to  memory, 
soaatogbe  it  without  the  tad  at 
that  paper  which  ia  the  abhorrence 
of  uneducated  and  stupid  folk  in 
many  Scotch  parishes.  I  have 
heard  of  ^ood  Scotch  ministers,  on 
appmaching  whose  Bunwe  cm,  m 
^turday,  yon  might  baw  a  aooafi 
of  howling,  and  of  an  occamonal 
stamj)  on  the  tioor.  These  noises 
signiiied  that  the  minister  was  ^t- 
ting  hia  senDon  by  heart;  wtesk 
ia  IScotch  phrase  used  to  l^e  eaUsd 
mavdatinfj  it  :  and  that  he  was  re- 
peating it  over  in  the  £uhion  in 
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which  lie  intended  to  preach  it 
from  his  pnlpit.    And  no  d^uht,  if 
the  Viork  of  iiLaiuii.iiviiy  wa^  done  so 
tiMMughly^  thai  the  senikon  could 
gmn  withoQl  a  peiafal  iOttt  <^ 
memory,  and  a  nervous  fear  of 
breiikinj^  down,  the  sennon  gained 
greatly  in  its  eti^ct  when  preached. 
xcMi  bad  the  aeeoncy  of  language 
and  the  deliberation  of  thoqg^t 
which  can  hardly  be  coimted  OB  in 
extempore  speaking:  with  some- 
thing  of  the  lire  and  8i)outaneity  of 
extempore  speaking  aaded  to  these. 
And  I  eaaaot  admit  that  it  k  a 
mere  Tnlgar  pngodiee,  to  prefer 
that  a  man  in  speak  in;r  to  you 
should  l(K;k  at  you,  and  setiu  t*)  be 
addressing  you,  rather  than  that 
ha  ahovld  look  at  amdtken  page, 
aaid  read  at  yoo*  or  nad  in  jovr 
liearing.    But  in  many  cases  in 
which  a  sennoii  is  committed  to 
memory,  and  repeated  without  the 
aad  of  tke  doduntot,  you  can  see 
that  the  preacher  iapamftilly  read- 
ing from  his  memory:  and  that  a 
▼ery  little  thing  would  put  him 
out,  and  cause  him  to  break  down 
eBtawiy.  And  I  eaa  qnite  imagine 
ikat  a  man  who  could  speak  «&• 
tempore  with  sufficient  fluency  if 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so, 
might  flounder  and  -stop  if  sud- 
denly cast        his  extempore  re- 
MMBcea  hi^  hie  memcty  failing  him 
in  lepeatmg  a  written  diacourse. 
A  good  swimmer  has  Ijeen  drowned 
tfheu  he  has  nnexpecteiily  fallen 
into  deep  water.   And  considering 
tihe  UkAa,  that  with  meet  preachen, 
the  semuniglined  nothing  in  effect 
by  being  repeated  and  not  read  : 
and  that  the  weekly  labour  of  me- 
moriziug  one  sermon,  and  much 
nme  tfRH  Waa  the  aoit  frkeonie 
and  defuressing  conceivable :  we 
may  rejoice  that  even  in  Scotland, 
the  fasliion  of  repeating  sermons 
from  memory  \&  all  but  extinct. 
And  in  the  noet  ntbed  eovitiy 
pniihes,  where  onee  iqwo  a  tuna 
mDj  of  the  congregation  would 
have  risen  in  wrath  and  quitted 
the  church  had  the  preacher  be^u 
to  read  his  sermon,  you  will  find 
tht  raitics  lialeniiiff  intii  the  nmefe 
decorous  attention  to  a  preacher 
who  turns  over  his  leaf  at  minute 
intervals    And  no  preacher  now 


makes  any  secret  that  he  reada; 
while  1  can  remember,  as  a  boy, 
the  hasty  and  surreptitious  fa^sliion 
in  wlddi  the  leaf  used  to  be  turned 
over.  You  may  imagine  what  a 
fearful  mental  burden  a  Scotch 
minister  in  old  days  had  to  bear, 
when  he  walked  down  to  church 
with  two  long  sermons  in  his 
memory.  And  any  one  who  knows 
Scotland,  must  be  aware  of  the 
great  number  of  amusinp:  stories 
current  among  high  and  low,  turn- 
ing u[)on  the  inveterate  dislike  to 
ikt  jtaper^  and  the  de^rate  and 
not  always  successful  efforts  of 
preachers  to  do  without  tlie  for- 
bidden aid.  You  are  to  understand, 
mv  English  friend,  that  the  reading 
of  aermona  was  never  forbidden  by 
any  law  of  the  Church  •  but  merely 
by  popular  dialike  to  it.  A  faith- 
ful cler.izyman,  aware  that  to  read 
his  sermons  would  greatly  diminish 
the  good  they  woold  do  bis  !»- 
rishioners,  would  feel  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  give  in  to  a  prejudice 
which  he  heartily  disapproved. 
But  even  when  a  clergyman  is  free 
from  the  painful  pujeeute  ot  a  ser- 
mon mcmoiiBed  to  ite  every  word 
and  point :  even  when  the  fairly- 
written  pages  lie  before  him :  we 
have  all  seen  plainly  witli  what 
nervous  strain  and  anxiety  the  very 
greatest  preaehen  begin  their  so- 
lemn and  responsible  work.  And 
as  for  the  ordinary  run  of  men  of 
fair  ability,  of  whom  their  congre- 
gations expect  less :  the  strain,  m^ 
reader,  is  quite  aa  great  upon  thetf 
moderate  powers.  And  after  all 
the  labour  of  preparation,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  time  of  preaching, 
the  hearer  very  Ukeiy  thinks  the 
sermon  not  yery  good.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  friend,  the  pieMher 
feels  t/iat  at  least  as  much  as  you. 

1  have  remarked  that  several 
preachers  of  great  eminence  are 
ooike  cod  ana  nneBibanaaMd  ba- 
me  beginning  their  duty.  I  have 
seen  such  talking  away  on  indiffiB- 
rent  subjects  in  the  vestry  till  the 
moment  they  ascended  the  pulpit ; 
yet  able  instautl^r  to  call  up  the 
ridii  feekug  which  becomes  the 
solemn  occasion,  and  to  give  very 
admirable  sermons.  I  have  heard 
one  Tery  distinguished  man,  of 
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that  happy  cmi.aiiiniity  of  temper, 
declare  that  he  could  not  ui»«lcr- 
Htaud  it  as  possible  that  a  pieacher, 
in  giving  too  mom  sorman  on  two 
diftiBnnt  oocnnons,  shoidd  give  it 
on  one  occasion  witli  ^Tcat  feeling, 
and  on  tlie  other  witli  very  little. 
He  said  thatsuiely  any  man  might 
at  BBj  time  ezpieee  the  lame 
thoughts  with  equal  percc]>ti(iii  of 
their  force.  Happy  man  1  Many 
cler;rynien  know  tiiat  the  sclf-sa.ue 
woru-s  art:  leit,  aud  telj,  very  dilie- 
tentlvat  different  titnea  1  have 
heard  a  preat  orator  give  a  di»> 
course,  Avitli  a  manifest,  effort,  a 
painful  and  unsuccessful  cttort,  to 
Cidl  up  the  corresponding,'  feeling. 
The  orator  was  at  the  moment 
quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
mood  in  which  what  he  had  to  aaj 
liad  been  written.  And  such  per- 
sons iks  have  I'assed  tlirouirh  this 
experience,  i  have  remarketl  iu> 
meeiaUjr  nervous  and  anxions  be* 
fore  their  work.  They  know  that 
though  they  have  done  their  very 
bcMt  at  home,  many  little  thin;?.s, 
physicid  and  mental,  may  prevent 
their  giving  their  sermon  with  com- 
fort and  e&ot.  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  names :  but  I  can  say  that 
I  liave  had  ojiportunities  of  observ- 
ing this  iu  the  case  of  severed  of 
the  meet  eminent  preadtershoth  in 
SeotUmd  and  England.  I  have 
heard  aver}' disliii;.,niislied  preacher 
say  that  he  would  think  no  reward 
too  great  for  the  man  who  would 
tell  him  how  to  come  up  to  hU 
work  on  Sunday  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  it.  Body  and  nund  shoidd 
l>e  at  their  best.  And  to  secure 
any  approximation  to  such  jrti  end, 
many  tilings,  little  aud  great,  must 
be  attended  ta 

All  past  thin^^s,  of  course,  are 
past :  but  one  camiot  but  think 
now  thoroughly  pa&t  aie  the  ser- 
-vieeaand  the  exhortations  of  Snn- 
dajploii|gago.  One  has  thought  of 
thlS|  goinf?  to  liear  a  great  puli)it 
orator.  Tiiere  is  tlie  church :  tiie 
dense  crowd  of  worshippers,  or  at 
least  of  hearers:  the  beaatifnl 
music:  theandiblestillnessinwluch 
the  tellin;,'  voice  poured  forth  its 
sentences  (.f  warning  and  comfort. 
Bat  it  is  ail  over.   There  is  the 


sigh  of  relief  at  the  close,  as  if 
pettplc  had  not  had  a  full  I  reatb 
tor  many  minutes  um^i :  uud  tiicu 
the  great  tide  of  ufe  ebbs  nwaar. 
And  there  is  nothing  to  show  for 
it  all :  nothing  to  be  easily  traced 
by  sensQ.    Kobert  Stej»henson  is 
dead,    but  there  is  the  31euai 
Bridge :  Branel  is  gone,  but  than 
is  the  Ssltash  Viadnct  and  tiba 
Gmtt  EaMt^ni.   But  now  Chalmers 
is  silent,  a  fading:  impre.v>iou  ia 
many  memories  is  all  that  remains ; 
and  in  a  few  years,  when  all  who 
listened  to  him  are  daad,  it  will  be 
impossible  riicldly  to  imderstaiid 
what  he  was.  it  will  be  impo.ssiV.le 
to  lecal  the  almost  awful  impres- 
sion of  the  moment  in  which  you 
heard  him:  and  in  whidi  yon 
thought  to  yourself,  that  never  be- 
fore could  you  have  believed  that 
human    words    have   «o  thrilled 
throuijh  you  and  swept  you  away. 
Yet,  tnere  are  enthusiastic  reoofden 
of  all  that  I  have  seen  men,  not 
easily  roused  to  enthusiasm,  warm 
into  an  unwonted  glow  of  a«i::ura- 
tiou  aud  aii'ectiou,  iu  telling  of 
that  simi^est^ninded  and  nobleat- 
hearted  of  great  and  good  men. 
But  the  thiiiu'  they  always  insisted 
on  was,  how  vain  it  Wiis  by  any 
description  to  make  you  undenitand 
the  reality.  Ton  may  go  and  'vittt 
theplain  church  where  hepreached: 
but  his  buniing  words  have  left  no 
echo  there.  You  may  read  the  .ser- 
mons in  print :  but  to  do  that  gives 
you  no  idea  whatever  of  what  thigr 
were  w  hen  said  by  him.  He  oonnl 
not  publish  that  fire  of  manner, 
which  made  sinf^lc  words,  and  V>it3 
of  sentences,  tingle  thron^li  you, 
which  when  you  afterward.-i  coolly 
looked  back  on  them,  seemed  no* 
thing  It  aeems  to  me, 

there  is  no  more  incommunicable 
gift  of  genius.  An  ordinary  man 
may  make  a  deep  im^resoioi^  by 
saymg  something  which  is  tms 
fine  and  impresaive :  but  he  must 
have  the  divine  gift  who  makes 
you  start  on  your  feet  by  saying 
JdtsopoUimia or  TJuit  is  not  true; 
or  wno  moves  n  crowd  of  thonsksds 
to  tears  by  saying,  J/t  J  id  iV,  b^-atue 
Providf'n'^e  V''(s  kin<(  to  him.  Speak- 
ing of  Chalmers,  one  is  taking  the 
extreiuest  case:  but  it  comes  al- 
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most  as  touchinffly  home  t>>  one, 
to  tliink  liow  the  tlioii^dits  and 
exhortations  of  onliiiary  men  pass 
into  eutire  ubiiviou.  1  ouce  »aw  a 
graal  mass  of  old  Ibded  sermons  of 
a  good  clergyman  who  was  dead. 
They  were  lyiuf;  on  the  floor  of 
empty  room  in  a  house  t(t  let.  i 
have  little  doubt  they  were  idti- 
naldj  used  for  lighting  fires.  Yuo 
eoold  not  l>ut  think  what  a  gt«it 
amount  of  hibour  Jiad  f^'cme  to  pnv 
lUicing  those  nogh'ctcd  manuscript--. 
The  good  man  who  wrote  them 
had  for  many  years  held  the  charge 
of  a  considerable  country  parish. 
You  could  not  but  think  how  the 
words  written  there,  heart  ilys]»okcn 
on  iSmidays  in  church,  miglit  be 
remaining  (some  of  them}  in  the 
memory  of  a  genention  of  rustics 
wha  lu-ui  grown  up  under  that  in- 
ftructi<m,  and  who  had  doubtless 
heard  all  the  sermons  several  times 
preiMihed.  .Vnd  in  that  case  you 
might  hope  and  belieye  tiiat  the 
exliortaliona  remained  not  merely 
in  the  memory,  but  (better  still)  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  (juiet 
parisii.  You  could  not  but  think 
of  a  bright  aommer  morning,  when 
the  people  came  along  leafy  ways, 
and  listened  (a  little  drowsily)  to 
that  faded  sermon  which,  as  you 
luay  see,  w  as  preached  on  the  24th 
.  of  Jane,  1817.  You  thought  of  a 
clear froety  winter  day,  bracin^f  and 
cheering,  on  which  that  other  ser- 
mon did  duty;  which  bears  to 
have  been  given  on  a  certiuu  24th 
of  December.  But  our  calculations 
are  usually  wrong;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  June  Sunday  was  cold 
and  rainy,  and  that  the  Christmas 
time  w;u»  a  damp  and  green  one. 
But  how  little  trace  remains  of 
naqy  things!  All  the  work  <rf  pro- 
p:\riug  that  sermon,  and  commit- 
ting  it  to  memory  :  all  the  anxiety 
of  the  Sunday  iiiornin^^:  all  tiie 
htarty  tones  iu  which  it  was  civeu : 
fU  the  warmth  of  heart  it  wakened 
in  the  people  who  listened  to  it: 
all  tlie  volume  of  vsimple  but  telling 
prdise  that  ])receded  and  followed 
it:  have  left  no  more  trace  than 
that  mscription  of  June  24^^  181 7. 
1  see  the  people  walking  away 
home,  by  the  various  paths  which 
lead  from  the  church^Loor:  I 


rmoji&  Ml 

raogine  how  the  poor  little  ehil- 

dren  in  many  Inmies  were  required 
Xo  some  account  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  could  not  do  it :  I  think 
of  tne  good  old  clergyman  ^ing 
home  from  church,  and  having  a 
quiet  turn  in  his  garden  ;  and  of 
the  sun  going  down  over  tuich 
dweiiiiig  in  the  pastoral  district 
which  1  oan  see :  and  here  is  wlua 
standa  fiir  all  that:  in  faded  ink, 
the  date  I  have  already  told  you. 
And  when  a  cler^'yuian  who  is  still 
living  and  preiiehiug,  turns  over 
his  stock  of  sermons,  and  looks  at 
the  inscription  at  the  end  of  each, 
which  states  the  churches  and  the 
dates  at  which  each  was  given,  he 
cannot  but  feel  how  little  vestige 
remains  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  preached,  and  of  the 
imprendon  made  by  it.  There  is 
nothinpT  more  comiiletely  forgot 
than  the  average  Sunday  sermon 
of  even  a  very  good  preacher. 

Bat  a  happy  result  follows^  Dw 
preacher  can  use  hia  disoonises^ 
even  in  tlie  same  churcli,  a  good 
many  times  over.  In  about  four 
or  live  years,  ail  remend)rance  of  a 
aenmon  is  mne,  unless  i)erhapaof 
itatezt,  and  of  some  odd  sentence 
here  and  there.  I  have  heard  of  a 
very  excellent  clergj'man,  who  had 
charge  of  the  same  church  for 
thurfy^rears.  Hia  stock  of  aermona 
lasted  just  three  years :  so  in  that 
period  each  was  preached  ten  times. 
Yet  the  ])eople  did  not  grumble : 
probably  did  not  know.  Here  is 
an  advantage  which  the  preacher 
haa  over  other  produoeraand  salea^ 
men  of  thought.  A  man  wlio  writes 
lending  articles  for  newspapers,  or 
tales  or  es-says  l\>r  periodicals,  must 
always  go  on,  producing  what  pur- 
jiorts  to  be  new.  He  cannot  re- 
publish an  old  article  word  for 
word,  as  the  preaclier  can  reprt>duce 
an  old  sermon.  No  doubt,  literary 
men  do  reproduce  themselves  :  it 
is  the  okl  SEiaterial  alightly  re- 
arran|!8d  and  touched  up :  but  it 
is  their  readers  who  feel  this  as  an 
imposition  and  infliction  ;  not  the 
literary  men  who  feel  it  iis  a  relief. 
They  fancy  they  are  producing 
something  new  :  there  is  all  the 
effect  of  fresh  production.  The 
reader  feels  it  is  the  old  thing,  and 
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not  so  poo<l.  At  least,  it  is  not  so 
fresh.  It  i.s  but  a  faint  echo  of  the 
old  dars.  But  the  preacher,  after 
•  HDtM>lp  time  has  gone,  takes  out 
tiha  old  senDon,  and  praadiM  it 
eaactly  as  it  is.  And  if  the  sermon 
be  fairly  mkI,  those  who  remember 
somctliing  of  its  tone,  are  quite 
pleaeed  to  hear  it  again.  The  person 
wko  likes  it  least,  is  probablv  tlM 
pfeacher  himself :  if  his  aund  and 
experience  be  !<till  growing.  He 
feels  he  has  got  beyond  it ;  and 
grown  out  of  sympathy  with  it. 
And  9wm  beddea  this,  he  is  aware 
of  many  defects  and  llanvi.  Yam. 
look  with  great  favour  at  a  c(^m- 
posiii'iu  fresli  from  your  niin<l : 
but  alter  the  lapse  of  years,  you 
lijgMd  it  Buicli  won  cool^jr  ukl 
me  justly. 

But  evLT}^hing  must  have  an 
end :  even  a  discursive  essay  wliich 
might  go  on  for  ewr.  It  has  gvowa 
aloVely  afternoon :  blot  akj,  "^idiite 


[Octobv^ 

imnumbcred  dimple  of  little  waves. 
And  the  feeling;  of  holiday-time. 
A  youthful  individual  has  come  to 
insist  that  I  should  go  and  mi  in 
the  flying  of  a  kite.  The  kilaii 
believed  to  be  the  biggest  ever 
kn«)wn  in  these  parts.  It  is  thir- 
teen feet  and  six  inches  in  height 
It  is  made  of  white  cx>ttoB, 
stretched  am  a  strong  firamewok 
of  timber;  and  its  outline  is  es- 
teemed as  graceful.  As  the  writer 
had  but  a  subordinate  place  in  its 
construction,  he  may  wiiiiuui 
undue  self-pnuse  state  than  ftel& 
The  kite  is  held  by  pretty  strong 
cord,  two  hundred  yards  in  length. 
No  sin;.'le  mortal  can  hold  it  :  and 
indeed  the  Hying  of  it  generally 
iBplisstht  aethFs  oo-opcntkHi  at 
thna  men,  two  nienrMffVtilte,  and 
two  children.  The  men  profess  to 
be  flying  the  kite  f«»r  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children :  but  in  fact 
theydoHiBgwaitimswiwifefftMr 
own.  Impatient  shouting  summoM 
ua  to  the  sosds  oI  action.   We  go. 

A.  iLii.il 
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THAT  our  globe  has,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Aiistralian 
Qmtinent,  presented  the  paradox 
of  a  body  divided  into  five  quarters, 
gco^^Tapliers  have  decided,  and  with 
their  decision  have  indoctrinated 
mankind.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
geuei-ally  known  that  the  subjec- 
tive phenomenon  existed  even  pre- 
viously, beinff  only  advanced  an- 
other step  m  anomaly  by  the 
addition  of  Australia ;  and  that  the 
world  was,  long  before  Tasman  or 
Fister  Nuyts  wm  horn,  dividad 
into  'Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Ame- 
rica— and  Komney  Marsh.  Mr. 
Smiles  told  us  so  the  other  day; 
Thomas  ingoldsby  told  us  so  longer 
MO  f  any  ont  who  knew  Koit  or 
KtBorii  io^-kre  would  have  told 
us  so  at  anv  time  :  to  the  initiated 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Into 
this  last  wondrous  region  then, 
fimBorijtiie  fiftfi,  now  for  wry  sin 
aad  modestv  the  sixth.  Quarter  of 
the  e^'irth  this  distingiiisued  coun- 
try which  magiciiUy  converts  our 
globe  into  a  globe  and  a  half, — ^iet 


us,  my  friend,  essay  a  jourjn  v.  To 
the  most  distant  and  inaccesidble 
comers  of  the  other  ti\e  are  not 
vwboae  and  voluminous  tncpslkn 
for  gvr  pmshatiiifc  till 

Fola  BSgis  aalB  doBNS  Sit  ssa  f 

We— not  wittingly  fwhoifc  omA 
by  dira  coaffnlMi  not  so  voouBi- 

nous  even  as  we  could  wish — ^wHl 
make  an  explorinpr  expedition  into 
the  sixth,  the  Joshua  and  Calel*  to 
who  knows  how  large  a  futore 
Biodu  eCEnglisii  toviiitiL 

Nowhere  in  this  island, aa  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  luus  -tune  wielded 
to  such  purpose  that  T'itrhfork 
with  which  he  is  popuiaiiy  repre- 
awnan*  ■ownm  naa  mm  nosssMi 
amgr  aoil  ftw  oaa  spot  to 
reprtxluce  it  in  another.  Of  the 
two  crrcat  Ilonian  sht)rc-tdrtre.sses, 
Kutupia;  and  iiegulbium,  formerly 
tha  stTOB^oMa  of  tha  Ccai  m  Hmiim 
Stummei,  and  the  Piotectio  ol  Ui 
anchored  fleets,  tne  one  is  now 
stranded  two  miles  inland,  the  other 
has  lost  a  large  poriiou  oi  its  area 
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is  no  longer  worthy  the  name  of  an 
island^ — yon  may  almost  jnm]>  into 
it :  and  Stotiruioutii,  oncu  ex<ictiy 
wnat  ita  name  imports,  is  now 
avren  wSlm  from  any  sea.  The 
Ityndary  territories  of  Earl  God- 
win have  disappeared,  and  the 
G«>«ul\viii  Sands— and  Tejiterdoii 
stiit^ple— idone  remain  to  tell  oi' 
thorfate.  But  <rf  aU  these '  Wok- 
dm  of  tlw  akore/  namt  ia  any 
C5omi>anHon  so  strikinj:^  as  to  con- 
tem]>lato  how  the  great  bay  with  its 
two  or  tiiree  I'amouH  Laibuurs, 
irindh  jfoffiBirhF  ciurtwl  inwuda 
iHWll  Faniignt  and  Shoraecliff, 
ha?  Woome  actiuilly  turned  inside 
out — the  concave-  eon  vexed — and 
metamorphosed  into  a  cape,  even 
Puugu  Neae,  tha  moat  pcomi- 
and  dangama  cape  on  the 


sonth-cn.^tcm  coast ;  the  •whole 
siKict'  between  the  present  headhmd 
and  the  original  ciiiis  of  the  bav — 
»<Kelattca  A  p«Bba|»  twalTe  nuka 
acro.H%  with  aa  acaa  of  acme  forty- 
five  thousand  acres — shaving:  risen 
Yenns  .^cefully  from  the  aea, 
and  bo4x»me  Komney  Marsh. 

How  it  did  so  wa  maj  B««  phunly 
eooogh  by  inniiimthig  the  nature 
and  configuration  of  the  soil.  The 
Chiinnel  tides,  scttmg  strongly 
round  the  two  ioriiier  comers  of 
the  bay,mu8t  very  early  have  begun 
to  throw  up  thoaa  aptta  of  ahingle 
which  abound  on  our  coast  at  simi- 
kirly  abmpt  angle^t.  The  principle 
18  tiie  same,  ti»  make  a  coiupaiiiiun 
between  wiiid  and  wattjr,  as  that 
wUdi  ]«av6a»k»Bgati«akof  anow^ 
drift  heaped  up  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  or  to  the  leeward «  f  a  tree  or 
hayrick,  ou  a  stormy  "n-inter'n  day. 
Weil,  ttuch  a  i»pit  as  tUi^  eieems  to 
Imps  giowii  gradaaUy  out  fioBi 
aiUiar  ailVMB&ty  of  the  bay ; — each 
jaw,  let  ua  say,  of  the  bay  cut  a 
tooth,  a  single  tootli — yea,  let  us 
say  a  shingle  tooth — which  |^rew 
aeioaa  ita  numth,  with  an  oceasHmal 
capridona  boUow  or  interval,  till 
the  two  nearly  met  in  the  centre  ; 
forming  thus  a  sort  of  natural 
breakwater,  on  the  inner  bauk;»  of 
which  the  aUmial  depoait  of  wm 
and  land,  left  daily  there  by  tida 
and  stream,  accumulated  for  aores 
baokwaida  and  backwaida  to  tho 


ahore,  and  higher  and  hi^^iar  to  tka 

surfa<^ ;  till  ^  last  the  whole  space 
l>etween  spit  and  clifis  was  oare 
mud  at  low  water.  Then  Art 
stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  Nature, 
b«mt  walla  wlieie  the  spH  waa  iioit, 
and  shut  out  hi^  tide  for  ever. 

That  thi?^  Art  was,  in  the  first 
iiistanrc,  liornau,  1  tliink  tlrare  can 
be  little  doubt  The  Komaus  must 
lunre  fcrand  any  toboar  that  thera 
could  once  have  bean  bisidc  the 
Northern  spit  fast liceoming blocked 
with  deposit,  and  no  hunger  *af)ta 
reinis''  and  to  press  the  '  derUis 
p&fyt$^  into  the  aemea  *mema8 
urates  alendiy  waa  &  doaign  whi<^ 
could  not  f;dl  to  suggest  itself  to 
that  energetic  race  whirh  had  lately 
dealt  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
Pomtma  Maiabea.  That  great 
piece  of  Angoatan  engineering  must 
nave  been  still  one  of  the  latest 
wonders  of  the  world  when  the 
Bomans  entered  on  their  permanent 
ooonpation  of  BntaiB.  and  any 
leakma  PrcNsonaol  nd^  well  be 
anxious  to  signalize  his  government 
by  iniitatinv*  so  imperial  a  feat. 
'Tacitus  tells  us,'  says  Dugdale, 
'  that  the  Britona  eompiained  that 
the  Romans  wore  out  and  ooft- 
aumed  their  bodies  and  hands  m 
wulvis  et  jxiludibm  '  jyiunieinlis,*^— 
that  is,  in  clearing  w  oud^  aiid  em- 
banking fens  and  Romney  Marsh 
waa  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
latter  to  which  Tacitus  alludes. 
Mr.  Smiles,  however,  has  suggested 
the  Frisians  a^  the  authors  of  the 
hrsL  ilam,  oi^  of  the  man^r  Ger- 
manic raeea  which  followed  in  tiw 
waka  of  HengiBt;  and  atgnea  ap- 
parently from  their  Tiece«^«iaryhahit 
and  st  ience  of  dniining  in  tiieir 
own  swampy  mother-country.  He 
miiBt,  however,  be  ignonoit  that 
the  whole  Northern  Maiah— the 
whole  of  "Romney  ISTnrsh  proper — 
is  found  to  be  teeming  with  frag- 
ments of  Roman  ware;  indeed^ 
tnMsea  of  one  of  thair  potterina 
have  bean  diacuvarad  near  D3rm- 
ehurch.  It  may  be  ohler  than 
Roman  dominion,  but  it  c«:taiuly 
is  not  younger. 

These  fint  essayers,  ^ien— pro- 
bably Romans,  possibly  earlier  set- 
tlers-the  'Rhee  Wall/  se- 
coiiog  at  onco  a  tcact  of  twenty- 
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iDlir  thousnnrl  acres ;  and  this  dam 
may  still  be  vcrj'  clearly  traced 
mnniii^  from  ea^it  to  west  across 
the  entire  Marsh,  from  the  liigher 
gTonnd  at  NcfW  Bomney,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nortlnTii  s]iit,  to 
tiie  old  mouth  of  tlio  llnUier  at 
Ajtledore.  T<»  continue  the  fonner 
comparison  ol  the  bay  to  a  piiir  of 
jaws,  a  tongue  wat  stretched  across 
from  the  throat  to  the  tip  of  the 
upncr  front  tooth,  thus  comitkti  ly 
isolating  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
roof  from  the  rest  of  the  mouth. 
And  this  is  still  Romney  Marsh 
prc^r,  though  now  but  little  more 
tlian  half  of  the  reclaimed  district 
which  goes  by  that  general  name ; 
the  other  half,  the  lower  jaw, 
having  been  more  gradually  con- 
verted, much  of  it  in  Norman  and 
Plantagcnet  days,  and  bein;:  f-till 
subdivided,  strictly  speaking,  into 
Wallaud,  Guiii'urd,  and  Deuge 
MaishtSb  The  very  dmaael  which 
fonnerly  p:issed  out  between  tiie 
two  jaws  has  long  l>ecn  stopped ; 
nothing,  we  may  say,  but  the 
parted  lips,  at  llomuey  Hoy  its 
Ibrmer  eastern  exit,  remaining  to 
tell  of  its  old  route;  and  even  this 
recess  the  judicious  application  of 


a  rcs])irat<)r  would  now  reclaim  to 
the  extent  of  some  Imndred  acres 
of  good  mud.  For  the  river  Rot hei", 
during  a  storm  in  the  rei^  ot 
Edward  I.,  brc^  out  a  new  couno 
for  itself  southwards  hy  way  of 
Kyc, — forced  itself  outattlie  chin. — 
thereby  marring  the  rnntiiiuity  of 
the  southern  spit  of  shingle,  which 
is  thus  no  longer  rooted  in  th% 
mainland,  as  there  is  good  evidence 
to  show  that  it  fonnerly  was.  The 
old  channel  very  s  ion  piincfl  the 
level  of  the  surruuudiiig  mai-oiics, 
and  theiriiole  bay  became  one  con- 
tinuous tract  of  tcnxi  irma  / — nad 
thus  ro-^e  gradually  into  exiatenee 
a  new  Quarter  of  the  world. 

Here,  then,  wc  stand,  prepared 
to  descend  into  it,  at  the  top  of 
Lymne  Hill,  one  of  the  origind. 
clifls  of  the  bav,  at  which  we  have 
arrived   by    perhaps   tiie  fifteen 
straightcst  miles  in  England — the 
Boman  *  Stone-street'  from  Oantcr> 
bury.  Below  lies  the  whole  Manh 
spread  out  flat  before  us  like  a 
map  and  reminding  one  straiii^^cly 
of  tliose  green  models  b^  wiiich 
Mr.  Wyld  luniliariaes  us  with  nents 
of  war  or  other  interesting  dis- 
tricts. We  all  know  how>— 


Andes,  giant  of  the  w  e.^Lct  a  star  .... 
Looks  Irani  his  tbxoiie  of  obiuk  o*er  half  the  vorid : 


— let  us  humbly  imitate  him,  and 

gaze,  seini-^ri frantically,  over  a  quar- 
ter. There  it  lies,  a  green  triangle, 
and  its  superficies  m  as  plain,  and 
the  three  curved  lines  which  eon> 
tain  it  are  as  sharply  marked,  as 
luiclid  himself  could  desire.  We 
are  near  one  angle,  which  lies  a 
little  to  our  left,  and  at  which 
stands  H^the ;  the  other  two  are 
brought  into  prominence  respec- 
tively by  the  tall  Dungencss  light- 
himse,  and  by  the  'ancimt  town' 
of  Ilye,  which  rises  on  a  ruck  out 
of  the  level.  It  is  ruled  all  over 
into  parallelograms  with  lines  of 
dyke  and  drain,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dead  flat  and  tlie  nearly  totid 
absence  of  trees,  which  only  here 
and  there  cluster  round  a  ficum- 
house  or  a  church,  the  scene  is 
quite  a  brillisnt  ona  What  with 


Praqpioenat  daliiii 


the  blight  plain  itself  over  -wlucli 

the  shallows  fiit  as  on  a  sea;  tlie 
white  sheeo  dotted  innnmeniMy 
across  it  till  they  dwindle  out  of 
sight;  the  eleaming  lines  of  water ; 
the  many  cnurch-towers,  and  ruiius 
of  other  churches  long  >iiice  tlLs- 
mantled,  which  stand  up  sharp  and 
clear  from  the  level ;  tlie  fringe  of 
Martello  towers  along  the  easloni 
side;  the  sea  beyond,  with  the 
countless wliite  sails  of  the  channel 
traflic-  and  further  still,  the  French 
cliffs  liazily  visible  on  the  horizon, 
— do  you  know  of  a  more  peculiar 
or  a  more  plesaing  view  m  Eng- 
land? 

Yes,  a  great  view  is  this,  and  the 
liomans  knew  it ;  for  here,  on  this 
very  hill,  stood  their  PAfl^xw,  one 
of  the  many  which  thsjbnilt  along 
this  shore 

BsUttontotj 
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T  liciTC  he.irrl  some  people  go  so 
far  a.s  to  s.iy  tliat  the  old  souare 
bclfi7  of  Lymne  Cliurcli  yonder  ia 
this  very  watch-tower  itself  and 
au  early  rode  erectioii  it  nnaoab^ 
caly  is  ;  but  I  sco  tki  TTf^nan  si.^ns 
about  it,  (h)  you  /  no  striiigconrse 
of  tUe,  no  concrete  rubble  or  won- 
derful red  moftar  like  petrified 
lobster-salad.  No;  wo  must  go  to 
Dover  for  a  Phari>s.  There  is  no- 
tliin.£]f  very  intercsliiix  nlnjut  either 
church  or  cik*tle  on  tiie  hili-top ; 
but  there,  halfway  down,  at  tne 
Tery  edge  of  the  Marsh,  on  what 
must  liavc  been  »i.  lesser  liill  l»y 
itf?e]f  till  the  great  landslip  from 
the  heights  above  bridged  the  in- 
tervening dip.  stand  the  grand 
nuns  of  the  Koman  fortress— the 
*  Castra  ad  portum  Lem.mis' — from 
which,  T  tuKe  it.  uiitl  not  ric"  7Tmt, 
Lymne  derives  iu  uame.  Lot*k  at 
tile  huge  masses  of  round  tower 


and  lines  of  squaro  wall,  tos^nd 
wildly  about  down  the  slupin,:;  hill- 
side. The  stout  liomau  masuury 
stood  the  fhll  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  native  '  rag '-stone  which 
fell  with  it,  and  which,  witli  the 
*  slipe'  or  si  i  i  >i)eiy  clay  wliich  caused 
its  fall,  broke  into  fragments,  and 
boned  whole  bo  much  of  what 
might  be  supposed  the  lees  en- 
during material.  The  jiortions 
^vllich  ajij^ear  above  the  tnrf-gro\m 
(iebi'iSf  with  their  rough  square 
masses  of  stone  and  horizontal 
courses  of  darker  bridr,  certainly 
look  at  this  day  much  more  like 
strata  of  the  live  rock  heaved  and 
rent  by  ua  earthquake,  than  re- 
mains of  any  artificial  work.  Isn't 
it  a  wild,  weird  spot  ?  and  don't 
these  deserted  and  rwuu  d  evidences 
of  ancient  stren^^h  carry  one  back 
to  the  days  of  kni^dit-errautry  and 
early  British  romance, 


 -when  the  Itoman  left  us,  and  their  law 

Relaxed  its  bold  upon  vm,  and  Uie  waja 
Win  flOedvith  npiae  t 


But  we  have  not  vet  done  with 
earlier  times;  for  the  wonder  is 
how  the  fort  came  to  be  built  here 
at  all.  Antiquaries  have  lon^r  sii])- 
poRcd  that  it  was  reared  at  tlie  e(lu:e 
ot  the  lii>nian  harbour,  when  the 
pasture-land  below  was  still  service- 
able sea :  a  most  glaring  iropossi- 
bility,  for  the  very  corner  wliere 
they  would  place  tlte  harbour  is 
the  highest  part  ui'  the  whole 
marsh,  and  eWdoitly  the  first  which 
became  dbry  land  ;  the  «lei)ositinusfc 
Lave  tir-cumiihitcd  l)ehind  this  for 
centuries,  sl()|)in<:;  j^Tadnally  down 
the  ten  miles  to  Apletiore,  before 
the  whole  northern  marsh  could  be 
walled  in ;  and  tiiiS|  as  we  were 
saying  just  now,  was  certainly  done 
before  IlninaTi  occupation  ceased. 
The  theory  on  which  these  autlio- 
rities  thence  fall  back  is.  that  the 
fort  wa^  built  for  the  haroonr  near 
the  beginnin^r  of  Roman  dominion, 
the  Marsh  eiieloseil  near  its  end. 
But  in  addition  to  the  impossibility 
on  the  face  of  this^three  centuries 
not  being  nearly  sufficient  for  all 
this  deposit — we  have  against  its 
firs't  ]i3''iH)thcsis  the  evidence  of  the 
coins  found  within  the  wails  during 


Mr.  Roach  Smith's  excavations  a 
few  years  ago,  of  v.  hicli  only  one 
is  earlier  than  the  middh-,  very  few 
tlian  tlic  end,  of  the  third  eeiitury, 
wliilo  a  large  number  ran^^e  from 
that  date  up  to  the  natldlc  of  the 
fSrarth, — a  most  conyindng  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  later  erection 
of  the  fort.  There  can,  indeed,  ho 
little  doiiht  that  it  is  oni;  of  those 
erected  in  thtj  fourth  century  by 
Stilicho,  or  shortly  before  his  date, 
about  what  time  the  Saxon  hordes 
were  bc.ginninjr  to  make  their  ra- 
Vii^jes  felt  n])ou  thm  coast ;  and 
certmnly  liiany  ages  after  thin 
corner  at  least  of  the  Marsh  had 
ceased  to  be  navigable  seii. 

Those  who  «ee  this  diflieidty 
place  Portus  Lemartis  at  liythc, — 
outside  the  main  suingle-spit  which 
enclosed  the  Marsh,  oat  inside  a 
smaller  .^pit  of  its  own,  which 
formed  the  harbonr  there.  If  so, 
why  was  the  fort  built  at  Lymne, 
more  than  two  miles  oil",  when  there 
are  situations  quite  as  good  at 
Hythel  To  he  near  the  Pharos 
on  Lymne-hiil^  is  their  answer, — 
and  a  curious  idea  of  lloman  stra- 
tegic .  science   they  must  iuavc. 
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Inia^rine  a  great  commander  cn- 
campiug  his  troops  two  uiiien  from 
the  point  to  lio  MMod,  siin]^y 
Hmt  they  may  hear  with  their  <  >\m 
ears  the  shout  of  danger  from  tlie 
watch-tmver!  Would  not  signals 
carry  the  tidings  as  quickly  to  the 
real  place  of  attack,  or  even  a 
messenger  bring  them  ia  a  qiiaiier 
of  the  time  required  for  OHymg 
an  army  1  Moreover,  a^niinst  the 
Hyiln  iheury  is  this,  that  when 
11 V  the  wa5  a  harbour,  even  sup- 
posing  it  to  ba^  boe4  a  BoJk 
narbour,  the  river  Lemsnis,  or 
Rother,  must  have  long  ceased 
to  flow  out  in  that  direction, 
and  did  not  approach  within  six 
Bulea  MHi^bwMd  of  it  How, 
tibflD,  oonld  it  be  Portn  Lema- 
nis,  the  harbour  at  the  mmith  of 
the  Lemanis  ?  Hythe,  too,  bears 
a  genuine  baxou  name,  nie<uiiug 
*  haTOD,'  whidi  aMBS  to  point  to 
its  first  rising  into  namo  and  funo 
in  Saxon  days. 

Ko,  depend  ujion  it  that  <>ld  Fvnn- 
ner  biuudered  into  the  right,  in  his 
£omm  PoHt  mud  Fmit^  and  that 
Bomney,  out  there  in  the  manlwa, 
tit  the  tip  (»f  the  northern  spit,  was 
Tortus  Lemanis.  There,  beyond  a 
doubt,  tiowed  the  Lemanis  in  Komau 
days,^botiroeBliie  j«ir8,aa  we  were 
mentioning  just  now.  Aiidyoucan 
then  nnlerstand  this  situation  of 
tlie  camp  built  for  its  defence;  nut 
out  in  the  dangerous  marshes, 
whero  a  watchful  foe  might  at  any 
time  flood  it^  or  at  least  isolate  it» 
bat  on  the  nearest  point  of  terra 
firmn  ;  above  which  was  the  watch- 
tower,  then  esi)ecially  necessary, 
and  built  for  the  camp,  not  the 
eamp  for  the  wa*ch4owr.  Som- 
ner*8  difficulty  was  to  reconcile 
Romney  with  the  distance  of  six- 
teen mdes  only  from  Durovemurn 
or  Canterbury,  which  Antoninus 

fivee  te  Fortos  Lemanis  in  bie 
finerarmm/  and  this  he  oooUy 
does  by  supposing  XVI.  a  clerical 
errur  for  XXI.  There  is,  liowever, 
no  dilhculty  at  idl,  when  we  cou- 


sider  what  the  Itinera ri "  m  was— i 
measurement  of  the  puvcd  roads  by 
wUdi  the  Boaaa  legions  marcbed 
frc»m  station  to  stafeM  tiuwigboak 
the  Emi>iie.  In  computing  tbek 
march,  therefore,  from  Tymaon  to 
Portus  Lemanis — which  is  the  par- 
ticular iter  in  qnestioii — Autoiunai 
would  Tery  natvnllj  atop  about  lift 
the  station,  without  adding tbe  few 
extra  miles  through  the  smunp  to 
the  actual  harbour,  t<»  which  they 
would  only  advancti  in  case  of  afi 
attack  ftm  pnate%  aaid  wMell  a 
detachm^t  might  never  bave  occa- 
sion to  visit  at  all  during  a  long 
stay  at  this  fortress  Fift4:*eii  Eng- 
lish miles — about  sixteen  Lomaii — 
is,  aa  we  kaofw  by  oar  Tnnrnin^ 
drive,  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  dis- 
tance from  Canterbury'  to  this  spot ; 
and  here,  iit  the  ra.<fra,  for  ;iJI 
marching  ourposes  to  the  Tuma- 
oeniBan  ooboita  orottertvoepaM 
their  way  to  these  (tnaiien,  wooU 
be  Portus  Lemaius, 

A  few  more  ha\  e  sni^'irest^Hl  Rom- 
uey  as  the  iiomau  jjort  ^om  its 
name;  and  ao  do  L  bntfaraveij 
diifarent  reaaon.  They  deiiie  A 
from  IiomajniSy  which  is  quite 
absurd  :  the  Roman?*  never  gave 
their  own  names  to  their  s^e- 
veotta ;  if  Hmw  were  no  pruvioai 
name  belonging  to  the  exact  spot, 
they  chose  as  its  godfather  the 
nearest  spot  which  had  one.  Wit- 
ness, among  other  instances,  their 
great  town  Uriconiumj  now  at- 
tracting 80  much  notice,  wbkb 
bears  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
liill,  Uricon  or  Wrekin.  Here, 
however,  they  must  have  found  a 
British  name  to  the  river  and  har- 
bonr  ahendy  existing,  wbidi  I 
take  to  have  been  *  Lhymny,*  or 
*  Rliynmy,'* — the  first  vowel  sound 
being  jironounced,  as  is  a  ]>cnulti- 
mate  'y'  in  ^\elsh  at  the  present 
day,like  tbe'n'in'ftuL*  Waii 
a  sound  nnkaown  to  soatben  ears 
aiid  lips  ;  and  imitatin-jr  it  as  best 
they  could,  they  would  ;iaiu  the 
more  melodious  and  Italian  sound, 


*  There  is  a  river  in  (Tlamorganshiro  called  KhyBi|^  ■eanincr,  as  Comdon 
us,  a  bouudary  or  dlTisioo.  This  our  river  seems  alin^y%  at  &r  a*  we  kJMW,  to 
fiinned  the  boondaiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Keut. 
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* Limenis,'  * Lemanis.**  Still,  among 
the  luishiftin??  native  population, 
the  original  pronunciatiou  woula 
be  ffitwrnad ;  and  lluu  we  see  it 
gradually  «mppiiig  up  again  after 
the  Roman  dejiarture.  I  need 
scarcely  stop  t^)  remind  you  of  the 
oonatauL  interchange  of  '  1'  and  '  r' 
im  roder  knguages :  every  philo- 
iogiat  knowB  it,  aad  aiqr  lanapiap 
cnTi  show  words  with  sncn  an 
origin;  nay,  even  at  tin;  present 
day  I  mvself  have  iieard  the  In- 
diitfia  of  Nocih  AiMfioa  unaUe  to 
distinguish  the  two  80unda.t  Take, 
then,  t lie  extracts  from  8axon  char- 
ters and  deeils  of  grant  which 
Somner  himself  quotes,  and  you 
win  fiiidiUarlwa^  'Ummm' 
in  820, '  Rumcn«a*  m  895 ;  and  ia 
not  this  clearly  a  .ca*^idiial  change 
tiil  it>  iiarl>our  li.LTnres  in  O'ymeMlay 
Book  as  '  ilomenel,'  and  has  been 
'  Bamtiey*  or  *  Bodumj/  atvar  abaaf 
Ba  anre,  that  out  than,  ms.  aika 
across  the  Marsh,  where  we  sec  the 
sqmtre  tower  rising  from  almost 
the  only  clump  of  trees  in  the 
whole  view,  and  where  down  to 
Tudor  days  mm  tha  fttnooa  liar- 
h&ar  of  Komney,  was  also,  one  and 
the  same,  the  Roman  Portus  IjC- 
xnauis  ;  and  here,  at  Lymne,  where 
we  stand,  was  built  the  fort  for  its 
MaM^  derinng  from  tba  harbour 
both  ccdstence  and  naaia  Tha 
capDoactf  traditioii— 

^WB  p«Mi  aaMfcriaii  «l  <* Jii  at : 


haa  preaenred  to  tha  kliter  some- 
thing nearer  its  Roman  pronnncia- 
tion  ;  but  even  such  a  caurice  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  uy  rellect- 
inK  in*  •  Jtmrnn  aoaan*  siglit 
wStL  Iniger  whera  tKerc  was  no 
aame  at  all  till,  however  distortedly, 
it  was  first  applied  by  lioman  hps. 

But  we  shall  never  be  down  in 
the  Marsh,  or  IB  ■ndarn  ^Mnt, 
jHid  you  are  fidgeting  your  walsr 
*]i^f-«MkiB  away'wluMaviiioaaaB 


war 


impatience  for  both.  On  we  go, 
then,  by  the  ruined  chapel  at  West 
Uythe,  and  over  its  little  bridge, 
whichtakeana— "ovtof  EnghuMl  aaa 
Europe — across  that  extravagant 
piece  of  abortive  fortiticati<tn,  the 
Grand  Military.  Canal.  Doesn't 
one's  respect  for  the  memory  of 
William  Pitt  aaam  to  aink  •  few 
degrees  of  temperature  at  the  con- 
teni})lation  of  this  ditch,  his  ridi- 
culous but  awfully  expensive  liandi- 
work.  i  wish  vei-y  much  we  could 
atkibnta  it,  With  Daaa  PeUafir^to 
Addlngton,  for  wlwaa  mtmagf 
sentiments  never  ro^^e  to  a  veiw 
high  quotation  ;  but  tradition,  and 
last,  not  leaa^  Lord  Stanhope, 
aMriba  it  to  Ht^nd  an  that  I  can 
say  ia,  I  am  aonr  for  it.  When  in 
the  anxious  and  eventful  autumns 
of  1804  and  1805  'the  army  of 
Jbaigland'  was  daily  threatening  us 
tnm  tiia  haig^ts  of  Boulogne,  no 
doabi  Bomncy  Marsh  was  con- 
siderad  a  very  likely  and  available 
point  for  its  attack  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  Napoleon — had  Treville 
lived  or  ViUenfinve  obeyed  orders, 
and  his  army  been  landad  safely  in 
the  marsh — ^would  hMPaaoffBreda 
very  serious  check  from  a  slight 
trench  (for  in  a  military  j^oint  of 
view  it  is  no  morej),  which  alone 
would  separata  hmi  fitm  fim 
higher  country ;  and  his  medal  of 
victory,  already  prepared,  mi^^ 
have  been,  as  it  boasted,  '  frappeh 
LondrtA^  for  ail  the  opposition  to 
ba  aaooimterad  hera.  Some  idea 
there  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
canal  would  be  of  service  for  the 
conveyance  of  stores  ;  but  whence 
and  whither]  There  is  no  depot 
MUMT  than  Dovar  of  any  tam 
woiihj*  ttUMl  fbr  ifcaqiacia]  usa, 
nor  any  place  where  one  could  be 
easily  established.  The  nuiin  design 
evidently  was  to  make  an  earthwork 
with  n  moat  attadied,  and  the 
noftham  side  of  the  canal  ii^ 
yon  aaa^  aiavatad  akwc  ita 


•  An  exactly  parallel  caae  occurs  in  the  Celtic  nainc  'Q/nin,'  whkhtiia 
were  unable  to  pronounce,  and  distorted  into  ^Cimbrij'  ^  Cambria.^ 

t  The  genius  of  the  Latin  language  especially  seems  indined  to  soften  a  doubtlnl 
't*  iato  *SteUay'  *  telltUf '  *  lilium,'  suggest  theoaselves  at  unoe  as  ca«i  ia  nhUtk 
other  language!  (•ad  tht  Gttitk  I  ted  in  aU  tkvM)  have  utepralwi  tk«  SHM  Ntt 
withaa  *r/ 
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lcii:?tli  with  a  bank  whereon  to 
niDunt  artillery.  Thus  the  whole 
Marsli  would  bava  been  its  gicu  Uf 
greitlY,  I  sli(»uld  tlniik,  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  Marsh-men,  who  saw  it 
tleliberately  conteniplatt'*!  that  tirst 
their  lands  siu»uld  be  given  un  to 
be  r&Vi^^ed  by  the  eueiuy,  and  tlieu 
their  hoiiMB  bettered  to  pieces  by 
the  ^ns  of  a  sympathizing  country. 

Let  us  ho]ie  that  tliey  were 
slightly  reassured  by  these  ^lartello- 
tower  which  we  shall  uow  pass  at 
intenraJs  of  a  f eir  hnndfed  yards 
all  the  way  down  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Marsh  ;  though  to  our  ideas, 
educated  to  irranite  fnrts  and  Arin- 
stroug  guu-s,  a  I  uiiMin^  like  a  stucco 
haadboo:,  Maring  on  its  lid  two 
cfaiiDDeyBy  and  a  Ml  Kill  piece  of 
ordnance  exploded  in  shape — and 
probably  explodablc  in  no  other 
way — does  not  seem  calculated  to 
gire  a  very  formidable  redstaaoe 
to  an  invading  force.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  fancy  a  defence,  the  design 
of  which,  with  the  name,  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Corsica,  long  re- 
taining a  front  place  in  military 
•cicnce.  The  doors,  yon  will  notice, 
are  half  way  up  the  side,  and  ac- 
cessible l)y  ladders,  as  in  the  old 
>Jonnan  keeps :  this  is  partly  a 
precaution  against  innndation,  for 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 

*  Exi>enditor  of  the  Marsh,*  floods 
are  still  possible  (as  to-day  in  the 

*  Great  Middle  Level')  even  in 
peaceful  times,  and  unaided  by  the 
oand  of  a  foe.  Those  two  towers 
which  stand  yonder  tide  by  side 
guard  therefore  the  principal  sluiee, 
or  *  gut,'  with  a  view  to  preventing 
such  artificial  assistance  to  Nature 
until  the  enemj  himself  might  be 
in  possession  of  tiM  Marsh,  when 
he  wonhl  have  experienced  the  fate 
of  l^haraoii  and  his  host,  and  the 
whole  district,  with  the  invadera 
upon  it,  wonld  tempomrily  have 
d]8appeare(l  to  the  view :  a  simtde 
mode  of  resistanee.  nnich  more 
efficacious,  1  should  think,  than 
the  elaborate  earthwork.  Alto- 
gether, lying  as  tt  doeiatthemerey 
of  both  hre  and  water,  don^t  you 
think  that  in  event  of  war  with  a 
maritime  Power,  any  other  Quarter 
of  the  world  would  atford  a  more 
agreeable  rendenoe  than  tiie  Sixth  I 


Piiicr,  ping  I    There  spealis  the 
Hythu  School  of  Musketry,  or  rather 
of  Kifledom  ;  and  there,  a  little  lo 
our   left,  among  those  atoatad 
bushes  which  straggle  up  oat  c€ 
the  great  shingle-bank,  you  see  its 
butts,  and  flags,  and  white  wreaths 
of  smoke,  and  lines  of  well-drilled 
marksTnen  We  can  afford  to  Im^ 
at  the  ditches  and  bride  towcn  ef 
a  ]iast  generation,  when  we  haie 
chxse  at  liand   such  evidence  of 
the  geiuuci  and  euergy  of  the  pre- 
eeot;  and  perhaps  after  ^aU  one 
may  feel  a  sense  of  seoniit^efw 
in  the  Marsh.    But  the  spot  is  siig. 
gestive  of  a  still  stronger  contrast 
Do  > ou  kuow  that  down  on  that 
pebbly  ahore,  where  nofw  display 
and  pec£eetB  itself  the  latest  nnn- 
tary  science  (»f  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, A.I).,  the  earliest  rays  of  all 
our  civilization,  whether  miUtary 
or  ])eaceful,  dawned  npon  ns  intiw 
first.  B.C.  l—for  there,  according  t»» 
the  latest  and  most  convincing  of 
the  many  theories  on  the  subject, 
(Jfiesar  lauded.   I  forbear  to  braDch 
off  into  anotiier  dmurmi  on  a 
Bonan  topic,  or  to  take  you 
throngh    Archdeacon  Batteley's 
theory  of  Kichl>orough,  Dr.  Bid- 
ley's  of  the  Downs,  or  Professor 
Airey*3  of  Pcveusey ;  but  will  sim- 
ply refer  you  to  Mr.  Lewin's  work 
on  the  subject,  now  lately,  I  beheve, 
in  its  second  edition,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  I  think  you  will 
rise,  as  I  rose,  with  the  conviction  j 
that  Ctesar  landed  on  the  ec^Bt  of 
Komney  Marsh. 

Here  wo  mount  with  the  mad 
on  to  the  DymchurchWall,  .-tnother 
dam  and  a  more  modern  than  the 
Ilhee,  now  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Marsh  on  its  eastern 
sitle,  where  in  earlier  days  the 
shingle  spit  was  sutHcieiit.  For 
Neptune  seems  to  hoard  his  p^b- 
bles  as  squirrels  hoard  thdr  niti^ 
or  beee  their  honey,  only  to  feeit 
o!i  them  at  some  future  leisure; 
and  this  spit  the  upper  front 
tooth  of  our  former  comi)anson-' 
has  in  more  modern  years  bosa 
gradually  wearing  away  under  the 
same  capricious  influence  which 
flr^:t  threw  it  up.  Teeth — even, 
alas !  front  teeth — will  decay  with 
age  and  require  stopping  and  the 
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stopping  in  this  case  is  the  Dym- 
church  wall,  and  thousands  of 
pounds  arc,  1  iim  told,  yearly  spent 
in  resisting  the  cfiries  at  liii^  and 
oUmt  minor  spots,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  special  dentist,  the 
aforesaid  *  Expenditor.'  It  is  a 
gigantic  work.  Look  at  its  grjidual 
slope  out  to  sea  for  some  hundred 
jaida  or  eo^  and  all  the  mmderfal 
appazates  of '  piles,  over-hiths,  fag- 
gots, jetties,  knocks,  and  groins/ 
with  which  it  checks  and  diverts 
the  force  of  the  channel  breakers. 
With  ilB  beautifully  nea;t  aiaaonry 
and  peqwndiflnlar  jandwaid  lide, 
it  has  much  more  the  appearance 
of  a  long  line  of  fortificatiDU  ^vitll 
the  lace  turned  the  wrong  way, 
ibaa  of  anything  that  oie  naualJy 
eanieeta  in  a  dam  or  breakwater. 

TV)  pteeerve  this,  and  snch  de- 
fences as  this,  in  due  order  for  tlie 
aafety  of  the  lauds  which  they  pro- 
teetw  there  haTe  been  laws  esta- 
Uiabed  fipom  time  immemorial  and 
without  any  known  origin,  most 
probably  handed  down  from  l^oniau 
date.  The  lex  tt  consueiudo  MarUci^ 
ie  an  established  authority  under 
Henry  I. j  and  in  the  leign  of 
Henry  III.  they  figore  as  the  *  an- 
cient and  approved  customs  of 
liomney  Marah.'  On  the  occasion 
of  a  dispute  concerning  the  neces- 
saiy  rates  and  taaces  in  the  latter 
reign,  they  were  revised  «md  em- 
bodied by  the  famous  Justice-itine- 
rant, Sir  Henry  «le  liathe,  whose 
*  Ordinances'  then  and  thus  esta- 
bUshed  hare  now  been  in  fttoa 
upwards  of  six  eentnries,  and  have 
formed  the  groundwork  of  idl  laws 
of  sewing  and  embankin^;^  in  Eng- 
land up  to  this  very  day.  The 
oonMittttKm  tfans  pronralgated 
conosts,  properly  speaking,  of 
Bailiff,  twenty-four  'Jurats,'  and 
Commonalty  ;  besides  which,  and 
in  a  manner  over  which,  are  twenty- 
three  'Lords  ol  the  Mardiee,*  the 
ownaia  of  certain  specified  manors, 
who  appoint  the  bailiff  and  jurats, 
and  have  certain  special  rights  ot 
their  own.  These  wonderful  and 
boasted  Ordimmees  have,  theveioie^ 
one  very  broad  and  visible  Uot» 
which  was  hit  at  last— tlic  wnndcr 
is  that  it  was  not  hit  earlier— by 
the  lords,  who  for  the  last  hun- 
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dred  years  or  so  seem  to  have  set 
Ordinances  and  Charters  at  de- 
fiance, and  taken  the  whole  juris- 
diction of  the  Marsh  into  their 
own  hands.  The  institutioii  of 
jurats  has  gradually  become  neai^ 
obsolete,  there  being  at  this  time, 
1  believe,  only  three,  and  the  lords 
naturally  decHuing  to  keep  up  a 
body  whose  powers  they  have  ap- 
pronrkted  to  themselves. 

liie  purely  oligarchical  method 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  working 
badly  in  this  present  year  of  the 
world,  and  the  ery  f or  Beform  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters^  does  not 
just  now  seem  to  be  very  loud. 
Indeed,  when  we  inspect  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Marah,  into  the  long 
straggling  street  of  whioh  we  are 
now  amving,  we  can  soarooly 
fancy  any  cry  or  stir  whatsoever 
I)r()cecding  from  aught  so  evidently 
superannuated  and  imbecile. 

And  this  is  Bomney,  long  one  of 
the  principal  harbobr-towns  of 
England;  the  most  central,  and 
not  the  least  freijuented  of  the 
Cinque  Por^  and  the  place  where 
Uie  Lord  Wardens  thereof  were 
wont  to  hold  their  meetings,  and 
the  Corporations  their  Courts  of 
Guestling  or  Brotherhood  j  the  pos- 
sessor of  five  churches  and  twelve 
wards :  the  represented  in  Pariia- 
ment  oy  two  NBarons the  contri- 
butor and  maintainer  of  five  ships 
of  war  to  those  early  naval  anna- 
ments,  the  direct  descendiuit  of 
which  is  the  Channel  fleet 
Bomney,  which  nearly  every  suc- 
cessive sovereign  endowed  with  a 
fresh  charter,  and  vied  with  his 
predecessors  in  petting  and  pro- 
tecting ;  till,  with  the  other  Cinque 
Portal  it  beeame  the  possessor  of 
such  wondrous  pnvileges  and  im- 
munities as  were  never  before  or 
since  granted  to  a  Corporation. 
We  see  it  now  dwindled  to  two 
or  three  dingy  streets,  and  a 
population  sent  apparently  in 
number  as  evidently  in  means. 
Gone  are  its  charters,  its  liberties, 
its  parliamentary  barons,  its  Guest- 
Ihig^haD,  its  ahipe,  its  very  har> 
boor;  gone  are  its  churches,  all 
save  one  ;  gone  T  take  it,  would 
also  be  its  inhabitants,  but  that  a 
few  of  the  hue  old  houses  have  not 
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yet  q«te  ftdka  to  r»ieeet,  and  f%th 
pie  may  just  as  well  live  in  ton 
as  li(>t.  Doesn't  the  street  bear 
tlie  ajijiearance  a.s  of  having  been 
a^eep  ever  since  the  sixteenth  ceu- 
Uuff  tmd  lumng  preeemd  afivv 
(m  wmatand  8leq>,  it  is  said,  does 
preserve  life)  its  quaint  gables  and 
windows  and  t  uorinuus  chimneys, 
its  very  unscientihc  and  urae-mac- 
adamite  iwwrsmsnt,  and  all  olher  Ifti 
fashions  and  sentiments  of  that 
day  1  A  few  children  and  an  ooea- 
Bional  female  may  1>e  met  in  the 
street :  fur  the  a<;conuuodation  of 
•Mil  latter,  the  nanow  foot-way, 
you  see,  is  still  anqily  enffifient, 
nor  is  it,  as  elsewhere,  necessary  to 
direct  the  eye  downwards  in  pass- 
ing them,  for  fear  of  ha\nng  one's 
preooncei?ed  ideas  of'ComparatiTe 
anatomy  ndely  disturbed  by  a 
iharp  andmsUdlic  blow  on  the  leg, 
or  an  embarransing  entanglement 
in  miilinerv.  Is  not  this  enough  ? 
What  further  testimony  need  we 
to  the  primitivs  aiaqplidty  wbadtk 
reigns  m  the  metropolis  of  tbe 
aiith  Continent  ? 

Here  tlien,  as  we  were  saying, 
was  the  Bomau  harbour — not  out 
eastward  towaida  the  sea,  but  In- 
aldetiie  town,  op  tlM  old  course  of 
tiie  river,  ana  reaching  doubtless 
inland  to  that  short  tower  of  Old 
Bonmey  which  you  see  in  the  dis- 
tnee.  TIm  iHuila  ipaoa  batniasu 
that  and  when  we  stand  has  been 
at  different  early  periods  occupied 
by  the  gradually  shifting  town,  of 
which  the  main  body  was  foroea  to 
follow  tilt  fsllMMiit  of  tha  asa^ 
and  the  two  eGEtaremes  only  iKMr  are 
left.  Tliis  jn*adual  change  seems  at 
one  period  during  Roman  occupa- 
tion to  have  been  sufficiently  abrupt 
and  decided  for  Hie  nawanelionica 
to  be  called  'Poftos  noms:*  and 
hence  perhaps  these  two  villages 
ave  to  the  present  day  Old  and 
New  Romney.  Up  here  in  Alfred's 
time  sailed  the  Danes,  burning  and 
thmdering,  and  long  established 
uemsehres  at  Apledore,  then  the 
upper  end  of  the  estuary,  where 
you  may  still  see  their  eutreuch- 
menta.  Hither  came  Earl  Godwin 
Tetnrning  from  banishoMBt,  and 
the  vessds  in  this  harbour  swelled 
tha  fleet  with  which  he  xdgainad 


from  BdwBfd  tha  Oonftasor  his 
avldom  and  aaesndancy.  Here 
the  stnbbom  men  of  Ktnt  was 
roughly  handled  a  detacbinci  t  of 
Duke  William's  invading  loroe, 
whiohf  either  by  mialakia  or  J^^^T^ 
to  effect  a  diversion,  put  in  to  land 
thus  far  f-asr  of  Hastings;  and 
hither    came    presently  Williaai 
hiuibeif   and   took  hia  revenge, 
Haioa  ThfimaB  h  BedEet  atlemi^ 
in  ^n— afterwards  aoooBpliaaiag 
from  Sandwich — that  secret 
to  France  and  Rome  from  which  he 
return^  with  greater  power  and 
greater  pride  than  ever.   About  a 
cantuiy  after  which — *  in  1 2S7,  in 
the  even  •  )f  St.  Agath  the  Virgin,' 
as  is  still  rccordwi  in  the  muni- 
ments of  Kye — came  the  awfol 
storm  before-mentioned,  laying  the 
whole  Marsh  under  flood ;  on  the 
subsidence  of  whicli  the  town  of 
Winchelsea  jukI  a  villacre  nr  two 
were  found  to  have  subsided  like- 
wise, and  the  river  which  then  kept 
this  harbour  open  had  forced  ita 
aoothward  channel  and  deserted 
Romney.    Faster  then  than  ever 
retreated  tlie  haven.  Other  ;^t»  >rms 
succeeded,  and  blocked  it  still  more 
iweooterably.    Qneen  Wiahath 
gave  its  old  bed  to  the  Oorpontiiai 
to  be  enclosed  as  pasture.  It 
vanished  then  to  the  seaward  side 
of  the  town,  and  tradition  lelid  of 
aaohon  dug  up  on  that  eastivaid 
bank  where  stands  the  last  remain-' 
inj?  church.  Finally,  it  slipped  ;:ra- 
dually  away  to  yonder  shallow 
creek  a  mile  or  two  distant,  dtiU 
eaUsd  BomoMf  Hoy,  into  whieh 
scaroa  a  fishmg-boat  now  pene- 
trates, and  which  is  (^uite  ready  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  form  another  district  of 
the  Maiah.  It  slipped  away,  and 
Bomneywaa left— what  you  see  it! 

But  you  may  stiU  tnice  in  the 
old  town  something  of  its  original 
grandeur  and  iumprtance.  Here, 
at  the  eonier  of  the  lane  which  ap- 
proaches the  church,  this  butcher's 
shop  is  the  ancient  Guestling-hall 
—to  think  that  the  scene  of  so 
much  festivity  and  high  cookery 
should  dsaosDtt  to  saw  meat  l— and 
tha  fine  oarved  beams  of  the  rsof 
msy  be  seen  inside.  Oj^posite  are 
iWBaidaiahla  remains  id  tmFjdtxjp 
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partly  r»46omted  m  iMto  whidi 

IS  certainly,  in  one  sense,  Gothic. 
The  older  inh.ibitants  ^vill  still 
show  you  where  stood  tlie  otlier 
chtirches  of  nrosperous  times,  the 
sites  Off  tddcA  aie  Tieaiial  glebe  to 
this  day ;  and  the  Nofman  tower 
of  the  last  survivor  is  inai^niificent. 
Here  and  there  an  arch  or  other 
ornamental  fragment  marks  the 
lite  of  some  hospital  or  religions 
house,  and  the  whole  soil  between 
this  and  Old  Romney  is  a  perfect 
Pompeii  of  Iniried  walla,  liut  the 
very  memory  of  such  things  is 
dying  out;  there  are  few  like  our- 
selves who  care  fat  such  aids  to 
history.  Ko&e  but  the  ubiquitotis 
'  bingo,'  or  commercial  traveller, 
ever  now  visit  the  once  frequented 
town,  save  when  in  some  harder 
winter  a  sportsman  makes  here  his 
cjuarters  in  pursuit  of  wildfowl,  or 
in  some  finer  summer  a  naturalist 
gropes  for  insects  amon^;  the  sand- 
nills.  Homney  can  still  produce  a 
duck  and  a  beede. 

Now.  leaving  even  this  amount 
of  civilization  l>ehind  us,  we  start 
forth  on  the  gre-at  desert.  F'orthis 
Quarter,  like  the  others,  has  its 
desert,— a  very  Sahara  of  sHngle, 
wfaidi  ooeupies  the  whole  of  its 
south-eastern  corner.  We  will  not 
stop  to  look  for  the  ^;rave  «if  Saint 
Crispin,  who  suffered  shipwreck 
iost  here,  aooordin^  to*  the  Marsh 
legend,  and  was  boned  at  this  point 
of  the  shore  under  a  prreat  heai)  of 
stones.  Had  he  siimved  the  sliip- 
wreck  and  establisheii  himseil'  here 
afive,  I  tidnk  he  might  hm  dona 
ftTevy  respectable  stroke  ci  hoA- 
no's^,  for  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
structive to  shoe-leather  than  the 
deep  pebbles  through  which  we 
Bfaall  haife  to  tdl  for  the  next  Isw 
milea.  And  see  where  comes  a 
native  in  snhots,  which  are  the  desert 
fa-shion,  as  cheaper  and  easier 
over  the  stones.  Here  is  another, 
•ifid^tly  a  versatile  resident  wl\p 
occ^osionally  visits  more  civilised 
soil;  he  has  /girded  boards  under 
his  boots  to  obviate  that  sinking 
into  the  shingle  which  we  find  so 
wearisome — a  hint  taken^  I  should 
think,  from  the  Omadian 
shoe.  '  Back-stays' Ib  the  name  for 
thisgearin  ' 


given  bv  the  rule  of  oontraries,  we 

may  well  suppose,  lor  see  at  what 

an  en^nable  pace  he  can  send  along 
by  their  means,  and  that  h;df- 
suding  motion  wnich  seems  ortho- 
dox must  be  by  no  msina  na- 
pleasanl 

Among  the  other  wonders  of  the 
desert  are  these  springs  of  fresh 
pure  water  which  come  bubbling 
op  out  of  the  originally  saline 
deposit,  some  so  close  to  uie  shore 
that  a  high  tide  overflows  them. 
From  one  of  these  near  the  Ness 
vessels  are  supplied  by  me^ms  of  a 
watering-house  and  machinery. 
And  h«re  are  the  'Open-holes,' 
large  pools  of  the  same  freshness, 
and  of  extraordinai-y  depth.  How 
conic  they  here,  and  how  come 
they  fresh,  for  they  sink  far  below 
the  level  os  tiie  seat  In  the  days 
when  haiboois  of  refuge  wore 
being  soncrht  on  this  eoa^t,  it  was 
suggested  to  cnt  through  the  great 
shingle  *  fuir  at  this  point,  making 
»  short  eot  to  •void  die  dangers  el 
the  Cape  and  a  harbour  of  refuge 
on  tlie  site  of  these  holes.  Another 
and  grander  plan  wa,s  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  new  spit  which  is 
benig  formed  nndsr  water  ftm 
Dungenees  Point  across  tlie  biQr 
northwards,  exactly  as  the  farmer 
spits  of  the  Marsh  were  formed, 
and  probablv  destined  centuries 
henee  to  ahemr  •  new  marsh  ol 
its  own.  For  this  nnder-tooth,  nn* 
like  the  upper,  seems  to  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  increase,  esi)ecially 
in  length,  even  as  will  grow  the 
iinmdr  toio^  of  a  lat  whtt  ifti 
cmposite  nibbler  is  deeafod  or  ket 
On  this  new  subaqueous  spit  then 
was  to  be  ndsed  a  breakwater, 
formin<|  one  large  harbour  of  re- 
fuge, with  an  exeeilent  sandy  an^ 
ehorage,  out  of  the  whole  of  Kom- 
ney  bay  from  the  Ness  to  Hytheu 
I  believe  the  plan  was  strongly  re- 
commended and  seiiously  enter- 
tained. Bomney  began  to  lift  up 
its  head  a^am  and  to  dieam  of  a 
return  to  its  golden  days.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  authorities,  Dover 
was  selected  instead;  where  the 
labour  and  expense  of  the  enor- 
mous breakwater  will  be  infinitely 
grsatoi'i  and  whoe  is  no  anchon^o 
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aftrr  all,  the  bed  being,  I  am  told. 
t'litmly  chalk.  Hereafter^  shall 
many  estates  ot  men— niahueni  and 
taxpayers  esnecially — mnnunr  at 
tliat  bygoiM  Mckloa  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

The  great  Dungeness  Liglithonse 
— rising  tall,  abrupt,  and  red,  like 
some  enormous  carrot— has  been 
btfore  OS  Um  whole  day,  and  now 
at  length  we  approach  where  it 
Htands,  at  tlie  vory  Uliivia  ThuJe, 
miles  IVoiii  any  j»ateh  of  ve;;etal»le 
life,  but  surrounded  by  a  little 
human  life  of  its  own.  m  ao  ont- 
landish  colony  of  resiaenta  whose 
or^ciip.itidii  lies  in  the  great  desert. 
Here  are  pilots    ready   for  the 
(Jhaimei  dangers — stumpy  Dutch- 
,  looking  men*  ^vtfeh  rings  in  their 
ears,  and  the  qneerert  anile  of 
attention  to  things  in  general  on 
their  bronze  fjices.    Here  are  the 
gunners  of  'No.  i  Battery/  the 
woMf  walla  and  ooonteillBit  en- 
famsures  of  which,  as  WO  |iass  them 
on  the  landward  side,  suggest  that 
the  very  effort  of  giving  an  echo  to 
the  twenty-four-pouuders  inside 
woTild  lay  th«  M  flat  M  if  tluj 
•QfiovMled  Jendbo.    Here  are 
coastguards -men,  lifeboat-men, 
waterinuliouse-men,  li^'hthouse- 
men,  and  last,  not  least  necessary, 
pnbli<^ioiue4nen ;  Mid  all,  yon  aecL 
crunching  about  in  9amU,  and 
thinking  us  very  much  behind  tlie 
age  for  coming  here  in  leather.  Is 
there  a  more  land's-eud-ish,  God- 
and-man-foi^otten  settlement  in 
Kil^aadt   Not  badly  wiote  the 
captain  f)f  artillery  in  command 
here  duriiiLr  the  late  war,  when  he 
described  himself  in  his  homeward 
letters  as  stationed  'half  a  mile 
from  the  sea  tad       milet  flEom 
land.' 

But  what  a  contrast  is  the  light- 
house itself,  the  last  new  wonder 
of  the  world,and  the  brilliant  dawn 
of  afreahemof  li^l  For  heteu 
at  this  foremost  and  most  central 
point  of  the  Channel  coast,  has  just 
Deen  estjibii.shed  the  lirst  i»erma- 
nent  Electric  Beacon,  in  the  only 
available  form  yet  known— that 
peiftotodb^FtannorHolnMa.  Let 
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us  climb  its  tall  tower  and  inspect 
the  wonders  of  the  interior.  Behold 
those  two  little  sticks  of  ch&rcual, 
exactly  like  slate-pencila  in  size, 
■hipey  and  eoloar,  pointing  at  ouch 
otMv  bnt  not  quite  touching  their 
points.     Between  them  flares  at 
night  the  minute   spiark  which 
yields  a  light  so  vivid  that  it  can 
M  oomparad  only,  aa  a  muff 
porary  remadEi,to  a  fragment  of 
the  sun.    For  at  those  charcoal 
points  terminate  two  wires  ct>m- 
municating  with  the  electric  bat- 
tery bekfw  (dMt  olher  bMnj  of 
brick  must  henceforth  imk  m 
*No.  2'\  and  those  enormous  en- 
gines LTenerate  and  <l;irt  forth  the 
cuatinual  current  which  bursts  into 
nch  woodfooa  flash  at  the  wmiSL 
pomt  of  disunion.  Hm  is  oUmt 
and  more  delicate  machinery,  to 
keep  the  points  constantly  at  their 
right  distance  of  sepaiiUion ;  for 
tlba  sfeieka  of  cariMii  wMie  9»d niJtf 
with  the  spark,  and  must  be  re- 
newed at  int(  rvals  of  about  three 
hours  and  a  half,  requiring  thus  a 
considerably  greater   amount  of 
wakefolneas  and  oare-  to  m  no- 
thing of  acienee  than  an  otwmgf 
lightnouse  needs  in  its  ket^arL 
The  chiefest  of  these,  I  tiike  it,  are 
now  in  bed  and  asIeep~for  with 
them  neoeaaarily  is  Um  world  tamed 
upside  down — <  r  we  coold  not  fait 
to  distinguish  them,  however  clad, 
from  the  Umr<jfolsie  of  the  desert. 
Strange  that  at  the  remotest  end  of 
the  most  desolate,  least  approach- 
able, and.  when  approached,  least 
traversable  wilderness  in  England, 
should  hang  this  one  brilliant  speck 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization 
and  refinement  yet  known  to  the 
world.* 

We  must  now  torn  off  westward; 

and  four  more  miles  of  the  same 
plunging  toil  brings  us  to  the 
*  Holme-oeach,*  another  wonder  of 
the  desert,  where  a  Uttlo  staiggUng 
forest  of  holme,  or  holly,  grows sp 
marvellously  out  of  the  drj-  barren 
shingle — the  more  marvellously  as 
such  trees  are  supposed  to  require 
a  damp  scnL  I  tako  it  that  thif 
were  planted  here  fat  ornament,  in 


*  A  fq>e<nmen  of  this  light,  with  itj<  <]oIicntc  liri  fHitly  "^Tf^'TWiy,  h  Iffl  tItT  h 
the  «uiteru  aasexe  of  the  Iat«raatioiud  KxiiibiUoo. 
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flptte  of  the  traditioii  that  they  are 

indigenous  to  the  beach ;  for  see  in 
whiit  regular  lines  they  stand,  and 
how  close  to  the  remains  of  Septvans 
Court,  where,  at  the  very  edge  of 
ike  desert,  once  lired  a  great  nnnily 
of  *  that  ilkj'  the  probable  plant t  rs. 
For  in  ancient  days  tlie  Lords  of 
the  Marshes  were  resident  on  their 
manors,  and  the  quarter  was  not  so 
desolate  as  ire  see  it  to-day. 

And  now  to  take  such  marshy 
paths  and  roads  as  we  can  find,  and 
to  steer  northwards  again  through 
the  centre  of  the  flat  to  the  hill 
oonntry  whence  we  came.  The 
many  ilams  and  walls  which  we 
cross  hereabouts  show  the  gradual 
way  in  which  tliis  lower  marsh  was 
*  inned most  of  those  which  we 
are  now  crossing  bear  the  names  of 
diflbient  Archbishops  who  nused 
them,  fixing  the  date  of  these  en- 
closures to  a  very  few  years.  We 
can  here,  too,  observe  the  various 
systems  of  '  fleets,*  'waterings.'  and 
'.pinnocks,'  by  which  the  dmerent 
'  innings*  are  dcahied  and  irrigi^ed. 
And  now  we  re- cross  the  great  ori- 
ginal Rhee  Wall,  so  broad  that  the 
hi^'k  road  occupies  but  a  third  of  its 
bnadth,  ariving  thus  again  in  the 
northern  and  more  ancient  half  of 
the  Marsh. 

Who  says  the  district  is  un- 
healthy 1  Stand  forth,  shades  of 
LambMKle  and  Fuller,  and  give 
account  of  the  words  used  in  the 
flesh  !  You,  William  Lambarde,  of 
Lincoln 's-inn,  your  countr>''s  first 
topographer,  your  county  s  first 
Inst^naa,  nave  against  this  ito 
comer  most  nnpatnotically  quoted 
Hesiod,  calling  it '  Rid  in  summer, 
worse  in  winter,  and  at  no  time 
ffood.'  And  vou,  Thomas  Fuller, 
Pkebendaiy  of  Sansbory,  wit^  your 
morbid  inability  to  resist  a  pointed 
sentiment,  have  placed  it  on  record 
that  Kent  is  divided  threefold,  to 
wit,  into  'Health  with  Wealth, 
Health  without  Wealth,  and  Wealth 
without  Health,*-HSUUMilig  the 
Marsh  under  the  last  category.  Walk 
with  us  therefore,  O  ye  misguided 
and  misguiding  suirits,  for  the  next 
few  hundred  yaras ;  and  mark  the 
round  mddv  faces,  the  square 
fibres,  and  hearty  Saxon  bearing 
ot  the  natiree  now  plodding  home- 


d  InhabUanU,  tlZ 

mods  ftom  their  labonr;  aee  Hie 

Elump,  lively  children,  most 
ealthily  muddy  and  independent, 
which  come  running  out  to  meet 
their  sires  :  turn  aside  with  us  into 
this  ehntcnjaidy  and  read  of  the 
long  lives,  yea,  bejrond  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  man,  lived  by  their 
rude  forefathers,  and  chronicled  on 
the  tombstones  j — and  retire,  and 
repent  yoa  of  tiiose  yoar  miMtafee- 
ments.  What  spot,  indeed,  can  be 
otherwise  than  healthy  which  is 
constantly  swept  by  such  glorious 
stinging  sea-breezes  as  that  which 
we  nave  been  breasting  and  in- 
haling the  whole  dayf  .The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  small,  it  is 
true, — barely  six  thousand,  I  be- 
lieve, in  tlie  whole  Marsh;  but 
their  scantiness  arises  from  no  fear  - 
on  the  score  of  health.  Such  cares 
and  fears  they  may,  indeed,  deliver 
to  the  sportive  winds  to  waft  into 
the  German  Sea.  A  district  en- 
tirely pastoral  yields  very  little 
demand  for  labonr  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
few  shepherds  suflfice  for  half  a 
million  sheep.  Here  is  a  more 
exalted  specimen  of  the  race  of  the 
MmMtarOt  or  Marshmen,  the 
farmer  of  that  fine  old  manor- 
hoiiue  on  onr  left  s-* 

A  gentieman  of  Wales,  a  knight  of  CUm, 

A  laird  of  the  north  countrie, 
But  a  ycomaa  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly 
reut, 

Wailwy  them  out  an  three ; 

and  he  looks  as  if  he  would — aye, 
and  Hve  them  oat  all  threes  tool 

And  see  here  the  souroo  of  his 
wealth,  and  perhaps  of  some  of 
his  heidth  likewise,  the  magnificent 
ilock  of  '  Komneys'  on  their  way  to 
ir&sh  ields  and  pastnres  new.  A 
fine  large  hardy  sheep  is  that  of 
the  Komncy-marsh  breed,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  to  keep — though 
I  daresay  their  owner  wouldn't  tell 
you  so.  I  fnil  to  edimre  the  Tecy 
mongrel  colley  which  is  in  chaige 
of  the  flock.  On  its  breed  of  re- 
trieves, however,  the  district  piques 
itself  very  highly,  and  sportsmen 
well  know  that  in  si^sacity,  and  in 
that  capability  of  being  made  into 
a  personal  friend  which  is  perhaps 
a  retriever^a  best  pointy  none  ace 
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superior  to  the  black,  curly,  (jjony 

retriever  of  Romney  Slarsh. 

That  tlie  po|)iilation  has  beeu 
veiT  much  larger  thau  it^  is  now^ 
vsiuNPi  efideaee  with  which  ym 
MSt  bsDS  been  sknidc  in  your  <lav*8 
walk— the  number  and  size  of  the 
churches  scattered  throughout  the 
plain.  In  this  its  Nortliem  half 
alone — an  area  averaging  but  six* 
or  seven  Buka  eaeli  wagr,  and  not 
much  larger  than  one  good-sized 
parish,  such  as  parishes  are  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  no 
Mss  than  fifteen  churches,  either 
perfect  or  in  roma,  still  standing ; 
and  exclusive  of  uiose  foor  which 
the  town  of  Romney  has  lost  : 
while  ten  more  are  built  on  the 
hills  immediately  at  its  edge^nd 
extend  their  pariihes  into  it.  When 
Hy^e,  Romney,  and  Rye  were  all 
three  important  harbour-towns,  no 
doubt  this  Avhole  neighl>ourhood 
between  them  was  a  very  bus^  one, 
«id  eoBlamed  a  lai^e  anpkibiow 
pomdaftion  uniting  the  tndoa  of 
aauor,  shepherd,  and  smutrj^lcr. 
The  second  demau<l  only  now  re- 
mains, and  the  supply  lias  dwindled 
to  ooiiM|Mmd. 

Fortba  thndkiMDtionad  line  of 
business,  once  the  most  profitable 
and  most  universal  in  the  Marsh, 
has  at  length  been  thoroughly  dis- 
posed of  sgr  tbe  MaitelkhtofWK 
with  their  necessary  garrisons  of 
Coast-guard ;  and  these  batteries,  if 
not  very  formidable  against  ene- 
mies, have  at  least '  saved  us  from 
ovf  iKaadi*in  tlie  penons  of  tba 
lawkia  teaders  which  formerly 
swarmed  here.  Hurst,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Marsh,  and  just  before  us, 
was  long  the  hotbed  of  the  most 
desperate  part  of  thia  tnttc,  and 
tlie  spot  where  it  lingered  the 
latest ;  and  has  indeed  earned  itself 
a  place  in  history  jis  the  abode  of 
Hunt,  the  smuggler  and  Jacobite 
afrent,  who  sheltered  and  forwarded 
au  the  spiea  and  conspirators  sent 
Qwer  by  James  II.  from  St.  Ger- 
mains ;  and  formed  so  good  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between 
the  dSsaflectod  in  Kigland  and 
their  head-quarters  in  liaiioa,  that 
his  Majesty  s  Opposition  constantly 
received  earlier  tidings  of  Conti- 
nental battles  and  policy  than  the 


Qovemasnt  tell   His  den  WM 

finally  routed  out  after  Sir  QeoigB 
Barclay's  assassination  plot. 

Here,  too,  Sir  John  Fen  wick  wad 
tsken  in  his  attempt  to  escape  by 
the  same  BMdiun. 

Could  there  be  a  finer  place  for 
a  hue  and  cr>'  tlian  the  Mar^h  ] 
They  chased  him  across  it  into 
Bomney.  and  there  he  was  caught. 
Hnrst  fionsa  we  will  take  on  ow 
way  up  the  hill,  for  the  gloomy 
old  den  is  still  standing,  and  to 
this  day  suggests  *  treasons,  strat;i- 
gems,  and  8p<iils'  in  its  very  h^ok. 
And  so  we  can  regain  our  carriage 
at  Lymne  along  the  top  of  the  cli& 
But  my  bearings  are  beginning  to 
become  lost  in  the  dusk,  and  we 
must  seek  a  human  &ugerpost. 
Hers  ooBMB  an  omMrtona  natifie: 
let  us  inquire  ai  tne  dfinmsMlsnt  of 
a  hundred  smucrfrlers. 

'Ta  Hurst  ]  W  ell,  ya've  mistook 
de  i-awd  gran-able !  Ya  must  goo 
roan  wher  4f  olmomsaali  a  oarria 
coal  in  a  akiwl  by  de  alia  ytm  m 
den  stiver  crass  de  gratten  an  over 
deni  wattles  by  de  sheen  an  cater 
along  deni  swathes  a  straii  an  tords 
dat  acoggin  atopada  toll  an  dsn 
OBMa  de  bridge  an  vp  bf  da  gint 
maxle.  But  olame  me  if  ya  won't 
faind  it  howghed  lishy,  its  terr-ahle 
cloddy  sure  along  dat  sole ;  au  an 
ordua  dlinfls  salt  a  plaea  wken  ja 
git  ther.  (Soodnic^  mr.* 

^         There,  are  yon  much  the 

wiser  1  Oh,  it's  phiin  enougli.  Past 
that  woman  at  the  public-house 
doorwitii  HMWoodm  tnb  in  her 
band,  liuough  the  stubble-field 
and  over  the  hurdles  by  that 
threshing-machine,  across  where 
those  rows  of  straw  are  lying,  and 
tofwarda  the  dnmp  with  the  church- 
vane  jpe^nitg  Offer  it,  and  so  over 
the  military  canal  and  up  the  hill 
by  that  great  muck-heap.  We 
shall  do  very  well  now;  but  it 
does  look  like  rather  swampj  walk- 
ing near  the  |>ond,  as  he  ssya. 

Yes,  that  is  really  a  railway- 
whistle  in  the  Marsh !  We  hear  it 
now  that  the  day's  wind  has  sunk, 
from  that  distant  corner  near  Rve, 
which  we  bars  not  Tieited.  Tms'i 
unfeeling  train*  has  leapt  tibe  widl 
of  clifis,  and  penetrated  one  comer 
even  of  this  remote  distdc^  adui- 
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tmtlng  its  simple  and  nnsophisti- 
catcd  inlmbitania,  over-riding  its 
venerable  manners  and  ciistonis. 
destrt»ying  all  the  runiance  and 
poetry  of  the  country  side,  and — 
madt  in  ihort,  doing  it  all  tne  pos- 
sible good  in  the  whole  world  1 
*  A]»leaore  Station,*  by  which  men 
were  wont  to  understand  only  the 
camp  before-mentioned  from  which 
tliel)ui6B  maiauded,  now  ttands 
for  something  widely  different 
erected  just  underneath  it— stands 
for  the  one  opcninr?  by  which  arrive 
education,  trade,  comfort,  ^  pruii- 

which  such  a  neighbourhood  aa 
this  feels, or  suffers  without  feeling, 
the  most  pressing:  need.  Alrea4.ly 
do  the  nativujs  reeognise  its  advau- 
in  a  CTeatly  improvtd  niMlui 
for  their  land,  their  ahMPj^  Ihmr 
fish,  their  veiy  ducks,  ana  in  a 
general  erdar^ement  both  of  in- 
comes aud  mmds.  Already  have 
moal  of  tham  liiitod  n^ona 
'vliiftlier  their  sireaf  aober  wishes 
narer  leamt  to  stray,  aud  brought 
back  unprecedented  lore ;  some 
have  even  wandered  so  fieir  as  the 
metropoliB  itself,  but  these  are  as 
70I  in  advance  01  their  age,  and  ara 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  their 
feuows.  Return  hither  in  a  few 
years,  aud  you  shall  ask  your  way 
to  Hurst  with  as  good  a  chance  of 


mideiatending  the  answer  as  if  you 

had  put  such  a  question  in  Bel- 
gravia.  If  the  Marshes  are  no 
longer  gaining,  the  level  of  the 
Marahmen  at  least  is  being  raised, 
and  tha  Sixkh  Quarter  will  aoon 
liave  amalgamated  with  the  First. 

And  see  where  bursts  su<ldoidy 
upon  us  the  dazzling  flash  fruui  the 
Ness  iieacon, — true  harbinger  of 
the  anlightenmant  in  store,— pene- 
trating the  thickly  rising  mists  of 
the  flat,  and  brilliant  to  its  remotest 
corner.  Can  we  take  our  last  view 
from  the  diii's  under  better  auspices 
than  tfaaaef— when  eyea  and  eam 
are  aliko  full  with  the  pieKang 
evidences  of  tlie  advancing  era,  in 
which  lloiniiLV  Marsli  shall  be 
*  reclaimed'  afresh,  aud  in  a  better 
aenaa  than  once  by  Pagan  pio» 
consuk  or  afan  Cnnatian  .Axoh> 
biahofiB. 

Here  hi  the  carriage;— we  shall 
jnat  eatoli  the  night  expreaa  at 
Ashford,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  yoa 
will  be  back  in  London  and  the 
whirl  of  business,  aud  no  longer 

 in  Kent  and 


Among  tho 

—Good  bye  ;  and  I  trust  you  are  at 
least  none  the  worse  for  yonr  day's 
widk  and  your  jSixth-(^uarteriy 
BoTiew. 


♦ 
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"I^CTE  ventured  in  a  recent  nnm- 
*'  ber  t<>  express  the  opinion 
that  the  history  of  meiimeri^im, 
table-tarniiig  and  tabMallmig: 
spirit-rapping,  .m  l  the  kindrecl 
manifestations  which  have  found 
BO  much  favour  of  late  in  certain 
circlea,  furnish  evidence  very  little 
eraditoble  to  the  inteOigenoe  and 
ffood  sense  of  English  aociety  aft 
the  present  day.  On  a  review  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  done,  and 
written  on  these  subjects  within 
the  hurt  ftw  years,  and  hearing 
what  one  does  hear  every  day  of 
the  people  who  fre([nriit  tlio  cxlii- 
bitions  of  so-called  '  niediiuns,'  im- 
ported, it  is  some  comfort  to  think, 
m  the  most  part^  fnMn  tiM  other 
side  of  the  Atiantic,  from  the  land 
of  Bunkum  and  Bamum,  one  is 
driven  to  the  unwelcome  c< inclu- 
sion that  the  spread  of  educati(»n 
and  what  is  nmially  styled  general 
enfii^tenment,  affinda  abeolntely 
no  Hccnrity  whatever  against  the 
most  extravagant  and  even  cliildish 
superstition.  Nor  is  there  any 
,  good  zeaoon  Ihr  expecting  that 
they  ahonld  do  aa  L  >i  d  MacanUy 
long  ago  dupoaed  of  that  laUacj  :-- 

A  very  common  knowltxlge  of  history 
(he  remarks),  a  very  little  ohservation  of 
life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learuin^ 
00  MiMilif,  aflbidi  a  saooit^  aiadMi 
greatest  errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
invisible  world.  *  *  *  Johnsuu,  incredu- 
loos  on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready 
believer  in  minuues  and  appaittkaa. 
He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian  ;  but  he 
was  williaig  to  believe  in  the  second 
ii^it.  Re  would  not  believe  in  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  ;  bat  ho  was  wining 
to  believe  in  the  Cock-lane  ghost.  For 
these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at  any  vagaries  of  snperstitioD.  We  have 
seen  men,  not  of  mean  intellect  or  neg- 
lected condition,  but  qualifiwl  by  their 
talents  and  acqoiremeuts  to  attain  emi- 
Btaoifllttoiiiaotife  or  spoodatlfe  par- 
suits,  well  read  scholars,  exp«rt  kfMaa^ 
keen  observers  of  life  and  manners,  pro- 
phesying, interpretii^  talking  unknown 
tongMi^  wnrldBf  miraealoiia  warn,  ooni- 
ing  down  with  messages  from  Chid  to  tihe 
Houne  of  Commons.  Wo  have  seen  an 
old  woman,  with  no  talents  beyond  the 


cunning  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  with  the 
education  of  a  sculUui,  exalted  into  a 
prophetess,  aai  wmwmJei  hf  law  if 
tkovnadi  of  devoted  followers,  mauj  of 
whom  were,  in  station  and  knowledge, 
inunessnrablj  her  superiors ;  and  all  this 
ia  «Im  BiaetaMtii  OMtury  ;  aad  aD  tUi 
in  London.  Tet  why  aot  f  For  of  Oa 
dealings  of  God  with  man  no  more  has 
beoi  revealed  to  the  nineteentii  ceatory 
tiMBio  tkt  tni,  or  to  LMita  lhaato 
the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides,  ft 
is  true  that  in  those  things  which  coTKvni 
thiti  liie  and  this  world,  man  ctmstauily 
beooMwiMr  aad  wfaer.  BaftkitBe 
less  true  that,  as  respects  a  hi^er  power 
and  a  future  state,  man,  in  tte 
of  tioethe's  scoffing  fiend, 

'  bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  sdils^ 
0ad  ill  ao  woBdadkh  afa  wto  am  MiM 
tof.** 

All  this  ia  yarr  applioahle  to  tiie 
praMttt  day.  We  lock  hadk  wiA 
serene  and  contemptuous  pity  on 
the  belief  of  our  forefathers  in 
witches,  or  in  the  baleful  iuHueuce 
of  the  ml  eye ;  wa  ahndder  tA  tha 
iguoianea  and  folly  of  a  cotta^ 
who  goes  to  consult  a  '  cunning 
man '  or  a  '  wi.se  woman '  as  to  the 
caiuie  of  his  daughter  a  fits,  or  the 
lailoie  of  the  hopea  of  hia  dairy ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  wia 
hear  of  ladies  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, wives  of  statesmen,  ladies 
who  lay  claim  to  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  profess  to  teach  tiie 
world,  listemng  with  implicit  fattfi 
to  the  dreams  and  pretended  reve- 
lations of  an  liysterical  girl  in  a 
^mesmeric  trance,'  disclosing  the 
Beat  and  eanses  of  a  hidden  disease, 
and  prescribing  tha  tamadies  to  be 
einpfoyed  in  the  treatment  of  itf 
What  right  have  people  who  coun- 
tenance such  impostures,  to  laugh 
at  the  servant  gin  who  invests  her 
savings  in  crossing  a  gipsv's  piJm 
to  have  her  fortune  told?  with 
what  face  can  tliey  lecture  her  for 
her  foUjr?  We  smile  when  we  read 
an  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
a  noUe  family  in  the  midland 
counties,  recording  the  fate  of 
'  two  sonnes,  both  which  dyed  in 
their  in£ftncy  by  wicked  practice 


*  Btiayt:  Banke's  HiUwy  of  the  Poiit*. 
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and  sorcervj'  but  was  not  the 
"btSM  -wliidi  dictated  that  inacrip- 
tion  at  least  a^s  rational  as  that 


■which  holds  that  'table-moving* 
is  '  an  intelligent  power,  that  it  is 
an  obedient  power ;  and  that  it  is, 
when  its  effect  is  manifested  in  an 
inaenaaAe  piece  of  wood,  as  a  table, 
a  supernatural  one  T*  Yet  this  is 
the  doctrine  gravely  broached  by  a 
inan  whom,  from  the  designation 
appended  to  his  performance,  we 
presume  to  be  a  ciergsrman  of  the 
Church  of  England !  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  the  line  of 
argument  he  would  adopt  to  reason 
a  parishioner  out  of  the  belief  that 
<m  women  torn  themaebres  into 
hares  and  ride  on  broomsticks,  or 
bewitch  their  neighbours'  cattle. 
We  gladly  believe  that  Messrs. 
Godfrey  aud  Gillsou  stand  almost 
alone  on  tlie  MiUime  height  of  ere- 
dniity  and  alisnrdity  which  they 
seem  to  have  attained  :  but  thev 
have  a  sufficient  ninnbor  of  fol- 
lowers, though  at  an  humble  dis- 
tanfi,  Mncng  the  educated  flaitififl, 
to  jiutify  the  assertion  that  sup^- 
stition  finds  its  ready  votaries  in 
the  higher  as  in  the  humbler  ranks, 
and  consequently  that  the  spread 
of  odocalum  ofiian  no  seenrity 
agidnsfc  the  parmkooe  of  delusions 
as  monstrous  as  any  of  those  which 
excite  our  wonder  m  the  records  of 
past  generations.  The  superstitions 
of  dnferent  claasw!  will  of  eome 
asKime  diffionnt  forms,  more  or 
less  in  harmony  with  their  feelings, 
their  prejudices,  their  habits  of 
life.  We  do  not  anticipate  that 
Wfivals,  for  instance^  wiU  ow 
make  their  way  among  the  hif^biSr 
classes,  in  this  country ;  at  any  rate, 
we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  day 
when  the  crinolined  and  flowered 
occupants  of  the  pews  in  West-end 
diaiMls  wiU  be  '  struck  down '  and 
lie  'in  agonies  of  penitence,'  calling 
for  heaven's  meiciyl  Possibly,  if 


we  dare  hint  the  suggestion,  there 
is  loo  moek  of  reality  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  movement,  wild  and' 
mistaken  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  to 
permit  us  to  dread  anything  so 
distressing  to  the  nerves  of  aristo- 
cratic refinement ;  for  after  all,  it 
is  one  thing  to  be  writhing  on  the 
ground  in  tortures  of  mind  and 
body,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
religious  impulse,  however  extra- 
vagant and  misdirected,  and  an- 
other to  sit  in  a  well-warmed  and 
cheerful  drawing-room,  watching 
the  vagaries  of  inspirea  tables,  or 
to  contemplate,  in  the  dim  light  so 
essential  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene,  the  aerial,  though  not  un- 
substantial, fofins  of  gentlemen 
floating  amid  sjmiiathetie  furni- 
ture, or  to  listen  for  most  mundane 
comiuuuications  from  the  spirit 
wofld.  It  mstfceis  little,  however, 
what  form  it  mar  sssnme:  the 
superstition  is  at  least  equal,  the 
folly  far  greater ;  for  really, 
making  every  allowance  for  our 
profound  ignoranee  of  thennseen 
world,  one  scarcely  ezpsots  edn* 
cated  people  to  become  such  easy 
dupes  of  so  transparent  and  so  pur- 
poseless a  delusion. 

It  wonld  need  Cir  more  mee 
than  we  have  at  our  commiMia  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  mesmsiv 
ism  in  its  various  branches,  or, 
more  properly,  with  its  kindred 
snbfeea.  variously  known  as  ani- 
mal magnetism,  electro-biology, 
clairvoyance,  odylisni,  liypnotism, 
or  artitieial  somnambulism.  They 
have  already  been  discussed  at 
^reat  l^gth  in  diff»rent  poblies- 
tions,  by  persons  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  their  pretensions  and 
claims  to  our  acceptance,  and  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  on  the  phy- 
sioil  and  psychological  phenomena 
wfaidi  thejr  pressnt.  And  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  linger  over  them 
since  these  mesmeric  tiieories. 


*  TabU-Tumiwj  Tested,  <md  Frwtd  io  bt  Hk  JUmU  tf  SaUmU  Agmcg,  S|y 
Ker.  N.  8.  GKxifrey,  S.C.L. 

We  Mte  tempted  to  add  the  aamai  of  two  msn  pfodnolioiis  fllasMivt  of  the 
auuvh  of  modem  intelligence  : 

TaUe-Turninrf  •  the  DeviVa  Modem  MmtUrpUo$:  Mug  tie  SmuU  Hjf  a  Cvwrm 


Experiments.    By  Bev.      S.  (iodCray. 
I)i$tiomm 


aakmU  W^mim  and  AvfMo  8igm:  a  Word 
UOsWim.  Qy Bar.  B.  aUtaoa^  ILA. 
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^HuHferror  their  value,  whether 
■ouid oruaoiiiidL hsve  to  » nil 

extent  ceased  to  occupy  the  popu- 
lar attention,  and  have  ^?iven  place 
to  lower  forms  uf  (lelusi(»n.  to 
follies  and  impoiiture^  devoid  of 
all  BciflBtific  interaft»  ezee|yt  fluch 
as  is  to  bo  found  in  stodymg  the 
weaknesses  aii»l  haHucinfttions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  can 
scarcely  lay  claim  even  to  a  baios 

of  truth  Mid  vMson  on  whidi  to 
ftst  their  presumptuous  andj  we 
mustadil,  nnhall(»wed  assumptions. 

For  alihou^di,  without  (|ue8ti<m, 
there  has  beeu  much  of  grob^i  cro- 
dnlily  and  not  a  little  of  ooUu^oa 
aad  mportme  mixed  up  with  the 
performance.s  of  the  professors  of 
mesmerism  and  biolo^,  especially 
with  regard  to  clairvoyance  in  all 
Hi  hnmohei,  we  are  not  prepmd 
to  deny  the  truth  ot  many  of  the 
facts  asserted,  nnr  the  existence  in 
many  ciises  of  a  real  p<iwer  in  the 
o|>erator  over  the  persons  sub- 
mitted to  iuB  inflneneei  Kor  do 
we  shrink  firam  avowing  the  con- 
viction that  some,  at  h-ast,  of  the 
well-authenticated  plienoniena  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  bv  ref©- 
mee  to  any  known  phyaiologleal 
lawa,  thoof^  these  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  number  for 
wliicli  a  marvellous  and  even  super- 
natural character  is  claimed.  That 
magnetiam— for  ao,  in  the  abeenoe 
of  a  better  designation,  we  must  be 
content  to  call  it— has  produced  a 
cataleptic  condition  analogous  to 
BomnanibuUsm, — tliat  one  of  its 
effects  is  insensibility  to  pain. — 
and  that  it  haa  been  Ibnnd  oapaUe 
of  imparting  great  acuteness  to 
some  of  the  faculties,  physical  and 
intellectual,  are  facts  which  we  con- 
ceive do  not  admit  of  dispute.  All 
this,  however— and  our  admissions 
have  been  sufficiently  lil)eral— is 
very  different  from  the  marvtls  we 
are  invited  to  believe,  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  the  '  odylic  force,' 
— ihe  *  propertiee  analo^us  to 
those  of  the  magnet*  residing  in 
the  human  body,  and  capable  of 
*  acting  on  matter,  animate  and  in- 
animate, at  a  great  distance,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  inter- 
mediate body' — the  visions,  revela- 
tioufl^  and  vaticinationa  of  sickly 


[Octobei^ 


and  hysterical  gfaia— the  power  of 
fSirlim  the  contents  of  sealed 
letters  and  of  describing  things 

and  places  which  they  have  never 
seciij  and  the  other  impudent  pre- 
tensions of  the  clairvoyants,— pre- 
tenaions  which  have  been  mamm  in 
a  mnltatode  of  inaftanflea  to  rest 
entirely  on  coUosion,  while  for  the 
Teraainder  the  evidence  is  most  un- 
satisfactory and  inconclusive. 

The  mention  of  the  rwiiiiMiiin 
tion  of  mental  impulses  to  inani- 
mate matter  leads  us  l>y  a  natural 
transition  to  Taldc-turninir.  Hrre 
we  certaiidy  reach  the  ciiiiiax  uf 

ahanidity.  Eight  or  ten  peonle. 
Bitting  gravely  rooBd  n  hrngt  tabls 

with  their  hands  upon  it,  expecting 
it  to  move  withcait  tlic  appUcatioa 
of  physical  or  meciiaiucal  ffXO^t 


to  nnd  a  parallel  It  is  not 
permitted  us  to  doubt  or  deny  that 
tables  have  moved  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  expectaiiL^ 
of  the  partiea  enga^od'in  Una  ail- 
fving  occnpation,  amoa  Hraila  cn 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  vera* 
city  we  should  not  dream  of  ques- 
tioning ;  and  the  fact  is  a  palpable 
one,  on  wUdiit  k  inpoMUatfa^ 
can  have  bam  daottvad.  At  tne 
same  time,  we  are  hound  to  say 
that  we  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  operatiuD, 
thon^  we  have  freqnentlv  seen  it 
■ttiipted  by  professed  table- 
turners,  who  boasted  of  their  i)ast 
achievements  and  entertained  no 
doubt  of  their  iMJwers.  Whetha 
it  was  that  the  presence  of  a 
Kawiflnad  sceptic  was  fatal  to  the 
exercise  of  this  mirific  virtue,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine — we  leave 
it  to  iidcpts  in  the  art :  in  any  case, 
the  effort,  when  we  have  seen  it 
made,  has  bean  naifimnly  nnsn»> 
oessfuL  But  to  opnaede  the  /uf, 
and  ascribe  it,  as  we  nnbesitatin^rly 
do,  to  the  exertion,  more  or  less 
involuntary,  of  muscular  power,  is 
by  no  means  sufficient ;  we  are  re- 
c^uired  to  believe  in  some  occult 
intl nonce  «>f  a  far  more  subtle  and 
recondite  character,  as  to  the  pre- 
cis nature  of  which,  however, 
those  who  think  thev  aiaraae  il 
are  very  ill  agreed.  We  have  heard 
the  beliaf  giwraly  avowad  bj  a 
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man  of  sense  and  education  (it  was 
in  answer  to  a  queetioii  as  to  tbe 
eMLse  of  the  disappearance  ol  tike 
phenomenon,  a  fact  which  was  not 
denied),  that  it  was  one  of  those 
mvsterious  spiritual  intiueuces 
wmeh  pMs  aems  iSM  wmld  £ram 
time  lo  tune»  and  cease  as  suddenly 
and  nnaccountahly  as  they  appear. 
We  are  far  indeed  from  denying 
the  existence  of  such  intiut-nces,  or 
the  posnfaOity  that  they  lii.iy  cms 
our  path  at  any  moment;  hot 
neither  analogy,  reason,  nor  reve- 
lation justify  the  belief  that 
Buch  high  induences  are  exerted 
lor  the  purpose  of  maldnlf  tables 
trnnhle  about  a  room,  ivilh  people 
running  after  them  like  puppies 
after  a  ball.  To  us  there  is  some- 
thing almost  shocking  in  the  idea. 
The  &et  that  these  exhibitions 
nmially  took  place  alter  dinner 
might  suggest  to  irreverent  minds 
influences  eonnected  with  spirits 
of  a  diHereut  character.  We  should 
aearoely  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bestoir  even  thns  much 
BDtice  on  this  now  exploded  folly, 
but  for  its  intimate  connexion  with 
sunerstitions  of  a  graver  kind. 

When  once  the  notion  had  got 
into  people's  heads  that  there  wm 
anything  supematiiial  coantoted 
with  it,  the  transition  was  easy  to 
the  next  pluise  of  this  marvellous 
absurdity;  what  has  been  happily 
i^ed  a  sort  of  ^SEoas*  belweea 
Murit-raDping  aad  taUe^oming, 
The  table  was  supposed  ^  we  pre- 
sume, to  be  '  i)osse.ssed  by  the 
spirit,  for  the  entertainment  con> 
flMtea  in  potthiff  a  nombsr  of  qMa- 
tions  Uy  it,  '  yatXi  direetions  that  it 
should  reply  by  turning  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  by  tilting 
over  towards  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  by  rapping  with  one  of  Its  leet  I 
and  conversations  wetethnaesniea 
on  either  by  asking  such  questions 
as  might  be  answered  by  a  simple 
m  or  no.  or  by  directing  the  table 
10  spell  tke  words  of  the  reply  by 
such  methods  a-s  the  experimenters 
should  devise,'  The  words  of  this 
description  have  been  borrowed 
for  fear  of  errf)r.  The  liev.  Mr. 
Godfrey,  laudably  anxious  to  cure 
the  world  of  its  scepticism,  jik^ 
hie  eomenenoee  with  * 


sity  that  is  reidly  astound- 
ing.' It  appears  that  he,  his  wife, 
and  cmate^  sat  down  with  their 

hands  upon  a  small  round  m;iho- 
gany  table,  which  stood  on  tlirec 
legs.  The  table,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  soon  in  motion.  He 
then  *  oommsaded  it  to  stand  on 
one  leg,  to  move  forward  on  one 
leg,  to  rock  from  side  to  side,  to 
turn  to  hiujj  to  turn  from  him,  to 
throw  off  a  liat  in  a  given  diieo- 
tion^  kc.  ko.  All  these  commands 
it  implicitly  obeyed.'  He  then 
began  to  question  it  on  tbe  sulyect 
nearest  his  lie*irt. 

1  spoke  to  the  table,  and  said,  '  If  yon 
■MVS  bgr  elaefchlty,  ttap.'  It  rtoppsd 
iaslHItly.  I  omnianded  it  to  go  on 
a^in,  aud  Bald,  while  it  was  moving, 
'If  an  evil  spirit  cause  yoa  to  movei 
stop.*  II  movM  TOmd  vittofot  tfcc^puig. 
I  again  said,  '  If  thtfe  be  any  ovil  agency 
in  this,  stop.'  It  went  ou  as  before.  I 
WM  now  prepared  for  an  experiment  of 
more 

to  the  schoolmiOster  to  bring  a  small 
Bible,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  t.'il)Ie  -when  I 
should  titli  hiu.  I  then  caused  the  table 
to  TOTolve  npidly,  and  gave  the  signaL 
The  BihJc  ira.i  <jcntly  laid  on  the  table, 
and  it  indaiUly  dopped.  We  were  horror- 
struck.  However,  I  determined  to  pec- 
severe.  I  bad  oUier  books  hud  on  tbe 
table,  to  see  whether  the  fact  of  a  book 
lying  on  it  altered  any  of  the  couditiuns 
under  which  it  revolved.  It  went  round 
M'ith  them  without  making  any  diflferenoe. 
I  tlioii  tried  witli  the  Bible  four  ilitTerent 
times,  aud  each  time  with  the  same  re- 
solft :  U  vQuld  nU  move  ai  lm0  m  llof 
jpreeUm  — ftiwt  fay  «pw»  ^ 

The  party  then  appesr  to  have 
a<^*oumed  to  sniyper,  and  towards 
midnight  to  have  resumed  their 
experiments.  The  table  was  onoe 

more  in  motion. 

I  DOW  said,  *If  there  be  a  hell,  I 
eonmad  you  to  kaeek  ea  Hm  ieor  villi 

this  leg  twice.*  It  was  motionless.  '  If 
tboe  be  not  hell,  knock  twice."  No 
•unrec.  'If  there  be  a  deviL  knock 
twiee.'  iroaMiCioB.  'Iflbere  be nol  a 
devil,  knock  twice.*  To  our  horror,  the 
leg  sloich/  ro.rr  and  hnocked  ticici  /  I 
then  said,  '  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
leeai  Gbiiek  [w  almeil  dradder  ia  tna> 
scribing  the  words],  if  there  be  no  devil, 
knock  twice,*  It  was  motionless.  This 
I  tried  four  Mmai  times,  and  each  time 
tlw  SMBt  nssH  I 
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But  we  fttop.  It  i»  necessary  to 
flKplaia  that  tlra  questioner  was 
not  at  all  .astonished  or  iierplaxad, 

however  sliocked,  at  the  character 
of  these  answers  ;  for  fincc  lie  was 
possessed  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  addressiiif  a  Mying  spirit/  if 
not  the  ardited  miiiaelf  ,  he  was 
of  course  prepared  to  receive  lying 
s\ver«  ;  ncMirr»  the  iiiL'enious  de- 


an 


vices  of  pHKiueing  the  liible  and 
adjuring  by  tlie  sacred  name, 
which,  if  they  did  not  eUoit  the 
truth,  had  at  least  the  negative 
siiccess  of  reducing  the  enemy  to 
silence.  We  liave  not  room  for  an 
edifying  dialogue,  ouite  iu  the  most 
reeant  spizitual.st^le,  with  a  spirit 
who  spelt  out  his  name  Alfred 
Brown,  narrated  by  Mr.  Godfrey  in 
his  second  jKunphlet,  in  which  the 
said  Alfred  (who  we  trust  did  not 
represent  some  recently  deeeaaed 
parishioner  of  irregular  Hfe)  was 
made  to  confe>s  tliat  lie  was  suffer- 
ing for  the  sins  c oniniitted  iu  the 
flesh,  and  to  aver  that  he,  whether 
the  spirit  or  the  table  does  not 
aoenrately  appear,  '  could  not  an* 
Bwer  with  the  Bible  on  him.' 

Tt  would  scarcely  be  just  to  pass 
over  111  silence  the  revelations  made 
to  the  Her.  Mr.  Qillson  throng 
the  same  agency.  The  orthodoxy 
of  his  creed  as  to  the  personal 
existence  and  jireseiice  ainon£rst 
us  of  spiritual  beiiiffs.  good  and 
e?il,  is  like  that  of  mx.  Godfrey, 
nnimpeachaUst  He  seems  to  have 
been  ecjually  ready  to  reco^^jnise 
this  singular  mode  of  niauilesta- 
tion.  The  tenor  of  his  uuestious 
to  the  table  indicates  a  wholesome 
horror  of  Popery,  combined,  api)a- 
rently,  with  stem  reprobation  of 
the  go.s,sip  and  frivolity  which, 
from  time  inmiemoriai,  have  been 
snppoaed  to  diaracteriae  society  at 
Bath.  After  some  preliminary  in- 
quiries, some  of  which  'the  table 
answered  by  quietly  lifting;  up  the 
leg  and  rapping,'  he  addressed  the 
Ibllowini^straigiitforwardquestions 
to  the  spirit^  which  had  previously 
announced  itself  to  be  that  of  a 


Do  joa  koow  S&tan  ?<— TsK  li  he  the 
Priaet  «r  Mbf— Tfls.     WiB  lie  fee 

bonnfl  ? — Yes.  Will  ho  be  cast  into  the 
abys-s  ' — Ves.  Will  you  Vc  '"ast  in  ^lik 
him  ; — Ye*.  ...  I  then  a&kt»d,  Wiiece 
are  SrtM't  hmd-qmmm  f  Amttsyia 
Knjjlantl  ? — Tlu  n'  wns  a  s^ligbt  moWMSItL 
Are  they  in  FrnDce  .' — A  violent  Tnore- 
m6nt.  Are  they  in  Spain  ^  —  Similar 
agiution.    Are  they  al  BooMt  — Tks 

table  literally  seemed  frantic  Do 

yon  know  the  Pop« ! — liie  taUs  wai 
violently  agitated. 

He  next  tried  Mr.  (ii»ulrey'.> 
experiment  with  the  Bililc;  it  is 
needlasa  to  sn^vith  precisely  tlM 
same  leanhb  The  qaealiofm^wa 
then  resumed. 

I  inquired  if  many  devils  were  yx^sted 
in  Bath.  He  replied  by  the  mtist  extn- 
ordiiiary  and  rapid  knocking  uf  the  three 
fciS  la  —Beannion,  round  sod  round  &r 
some  timo,  as  if  to  intilMtS  tiHS  thif 
were  iuuuuierable. 

The  spirit  was  then  desired  to 
rap  out  his  name  ;  hut  alter  giving 
the  first  two  letters,  was  couaide- 
lately  stopped  by  Mr.  Gillaoi^ 
*becaase  he  had  told  us  that  his 
relatives  lived  in  Bath,  and  I 
thought  it  niiglit  lead  to  very 
painlui  ieelingb  if  the  name  were 
giren.'  All  this  eaa  scarcely  need 
oonunent  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
we  are  cheered  by  the  faint  glim- 
mering of  one  ray  of  common 
sense  in  Mr.  Godfrey  s  conclusion 
that  table-taming  '  appeaia  to  be 
whatever  the  investigator anpposea 
it  to  be  ;'  and  that  its  general  law, 
therefore,  is  Li/liifj  and  Decent  ^ 
in  other  words,  tScUamc  agency; 
though  we  do  not  feel  save  tint 
we  are  justified  in  otMl&ag  the 
'\\Titer  with  more  than  the  nn- 
iiittntit)n;d  :iniiouncement  of  a 
trutii  to  which  he  meant  to  aflix  a 
Tsnr  diftffSDt  intsBrj^etation. 

We  ahould  not  have  bestowed  m 
much  time  on  these  lamentable 
absurdities,  V)ut  for  their  extremely 
mischievous  eharacter — a  character 
not  a  Uttie  aggravated  by  the  £u;t 
ahrsady  adverted  to  of  their  being 
presented  to  the  world  as  the 
teaching  of  cleigymen  of  theOhorch 


*  It  is  neoeoary  to  state  that  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these 
oorioiw  doeaaieBti^  we  aieladtbted  liar  th«  extnots  gina  abm  to  tbs  psg«  «f  a 

«sybiiinplldllywliidfla. 
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of  England,  idiom,  however,  we 
willingly  believe  to  have  been  de- 
luded fanatics,  and  to  have  been 
free  from  the  guilt  of  deliberate 
imposture,  wluch  is  more  than  the 
utmost  diarity  can  assmne  of  some 
of  the  more  leoent  {ifofessors  ci 
this  mo<lem  necromancy.*  The 
spirits — to  speak  the  language  of 
toe  initiated — did  nut  long  confine 
•  themselves  to  such  bungling  modes 
of  communication  as  Imoeking 
about  tables.  They  soon  Tooch- 
safed  to  enter  into  more  direct 
relations  with  tlie  faithful,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
retained  a  strong  predilection  for 
disturbing  furniture  (can  it  be  SOg^ 
gestive  of  the  nature  of  tlieir  orcn- 
pations  wliile  iK  iiizeiis  of  earth  0 
and  indeed  that  their  luauifc^jta- 
tioiiB  on  the  whole  partake  more 
laij^ely  than  might  nave  been  an- 
ticipated of  a  material  cliaracter. 
The  first  'medium'  wlio  obtained 
muck  note  in  this  country  was  Mr. 
Home,  whoee  name  one  haa  alao 
heard  in  connexion  witii  certain 
proceedings  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
it  is  possible  he  may  liave  aspired 
at  filling  the  place  of  L  liomnie 
K(mge,  so  fiunons  in  the  days  of  the 
founder  of  the  imperial  dynasty. 
Whether  it  is  that  his  fame  lias 
been  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Foster  and 
other  less  modest  professors,  or 
whether  he  has  in  some  measure 
iralmntarily  retired  from  the  arena, 
at  all  events  he  has  been  of  late  in 
comparative  obscurity.  His  name 
is  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  pages 
of  the  ^Spiritual  Magoaine,  But  it 
SB  ml  very  long  since  one  heard 
in  every  drawing-room  marvellous 
tales  of  tables  and  sofas  floating, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between 
heaven  and  earth — in  mortal  lan- 
guage, between  the  eeUing  and  the 
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floor— executing,  we  believe,  mystic 
movements  with  the  sylph-like 

form  of  Mr.  Home  himself  as 
Coryphx'us.  But  a  slight  investi- 
gation sufficed  to  ^how  tliat  these 
marvels  were  only  enacted  under 
special  conditions.  It  was  alwaja 
in  Mr.  Home's  own  house  or  in 
that  of  some  person  who,  if  not  an 
accomplice,  was  at  all  events  an 
implicit  believer  in  his  super- 
natural powers,  and  allowed  nim 
free  scope  for  his  prejparations. 
The  room,  too,  was  mvarialvly 
partiallv  darlcened— a  precjuitiou 
adopted  by  all  'mediums'— and 
Other  accessories  were  employed 
calculated  to  excite  the  nervea  and 
obscure  the  little  remaining  judg- 
ment of  people  wlio  came  predis- 
posed to  accept  with  unqucbtiouing 
faith  ereiythuig  th^  fimded  they 
saw  or  heard,  or  were  told  that 
tliey  were  to  see  and  hear.  Were 
;Mr.  Home  to  walk  into  a  strange 
house  in  broad  daylight  and*  there 
to  perform  his  wonders  in  the  pre> 
aence  of  unprejudiced  and  com- 
petent witnesses,  his  pretensions 
would  rest  on  very  dirterent 
grounds.  What  our  conclusion 
would  be  in  that  case,  and  where 
we'  ahrald  find  refuge  from  die 
necessity  of  admitting  hi.s  claims, 
it  is  cj[uite  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say,  since  he  has  never  hazarded 
any  sneh  attempt,  and  we  dare 
venture  to  assert  that  he  never  ^dlL 
^leantime  it  is  impossible  to  aa- 
sume  that  the  alleged  facts  are 
substantiated;  even  if  they  were, 
they  would  not  be  in  thelcMt  more 
wonderful  than  many  of  the  tricka 
which  any  clever  higgler  performs 
by  sleight  of  hand  with  the  .aid  of 
proper  apparatus,  nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  such  apparatos  is  not 
employed.  The  Jhd^  we  repeat, 


•  fhe  IbDovbg  fctnol  frna  a  leUar  datai  BwHa,  Dm.  tx,  Mt,  vpftun  to 

show  that  this  particular  saperstition  is  still  alive  : — *Hi^'  a  eertain  Baron  Voa 
Beichf'Tibach,  'says,  "The  answers  were  rapped  by  the  foot  of  the  table  ia  & 
Ivightly-hghted  room.  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  rapping  could  not  be 
pivfVBled,  and  tat  ^^AM  pnrpoM  I  Icaatd  wHIi  mj  breast  ■gafanl  cne  of  the  feet  of  the 
tilllg,  taking  hold  of  two  others  with  both  hands,  and  jtressing  them  down.  The 
lapping  of  the  feet  ceased ;  but  tlio  rapping  continued  above  me  on  the  top  of  the 
lible.  All  at  once,  and  with  a  ceruiiu  jerk,  the  table  dragged  me  forward,  with  the 
Ctfpet  «B  ivUBh  it  stood— and  I  lay  arartmto  in  the  middle  of  the  room." '  Thea 
follows  some  unintelligible  rhapsody  alovt  ^  'OBSaatioa  ol  the  odk  ileaMBV 
viddi  we  villinflj  sparo  ou  readers. 
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are  not  substantiated :  for  it  is  a 
complete  mistake  to  im^^giue  (and 
the  remark  is  one  which  it  is  most 
•Bsenti&l  to  bear  in  mind  in  ])ur- 
suing  inquiries  of  tliis  nature)  that 
the  re<'j)ectability,  honesty,  and 
good  f;iith  of  a  witness  are  in  any 
way  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his 
•oearncy  in  reporong  %  matter  of 
fret.  Great  allowances  must  be 
made  fur  want  of  observation,  for 
cre<lulity,  and  the  many  other 
mental  defecta  which  more  or  leas 
huoKptucM^  a  large  proportion — 
peihaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  the 
large  majority,  of  ]M'rHons  of 
averaire  ability  and  inf.  irniatirjii,  for 
reporiiui;  correctly  wijuiL  liiuy  have 
■eea  or  heard,  and  still  more  cer- 
tainly render  them  incompetenft  to 
form  a  right  judgment  on  the 
results  of  such  observation  as  they 
do  possess.*  Another  ofMr.  Home  8 
penormanoai  condsted  in  pUcing 
s  odld  hand  in  that  of  the  person 
wishing  for  commnni<'ati.»n  with 
the  spirit  world,  which  hand  was 
supi>osed  to  belong  to  some  de- 
parted liicttd  or  rabtive  aecretiy 
uiongfat  of  by  the  victim  of  the 
operation.  The  delusion  was  aided 
by  the  darkened  room  and  the 
other  usual  mysterious  appliances. 
We  Ikaye  heard  a  atoiy^  of  an  ilhw- 
triioiis  lady  who  aabmitked  handf 


to  this  experiment,  an«l  f<tund 
placed  in  her  hand  beneath  a  table 
two  hands  sntcesshFely,  whieii  sk^ 
recognised  as  those  <»f  her  &ther 
and  a  cliild  which  she  had  lost  in 
its  infaiiry.t  It  needs  no  very 
deep  acquaintance  with  psycholo- 
gical science  to  know  Umt  excited 
nerves  acttog  on  a  sensitm  nod 
affectionate  mind  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient ejqjlanation,  Avithout  ha\'ing 
recourse  to  anj'thing  more  mar- 
vellous than  the  vul^rest  sleight 
of  hand  in  oomhination  witii  suffi- 
cient effrontery  on  the  part  of  the 
performer.  But  we  must  hasten 
on  to  the  more  recent  *  manifesta- 
tions/ and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
alBrm  thsct  all  the  rooords  of  then 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice 
afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
grossest  superstition  in  the  dupes, 
and  of  deliberate  and  profane  im- 
posture  in  the  'medimns.'  These 
are  strong  assertions;  but  we  do 
not  doubt  that  we  shall  he  a)>le  to 
establish  them  to  the  s;itisfaction 
of  our  readers,  such,  of  them  at 
any  rate  as  are  not  themte^res  pos- 
sessed with  the '  spiritualist'  maniit 
We  liad  almost  hoped  to  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  wasting 
any  words  on  Mr.  Foster,  since  it 
appears  from  a  B0tice|  in  a  recent 
number  of     iSj^Mual  Magadm 


*  ]fi«  Nightiiig&le*8  remarks  on  tiiis  point  are  worth  aetfalf  ^— *  It  u)  &  mach 
Bore  diffioott  thing  to  speak  the  trnth  thsB  peiph  iwim—Ty  imagine.  ....  OoolB 

of  justice  seem  to  think  that  anybody  can  speak  "the  truth,  the  wliolo  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  trnth,"  if  he  does  but  intend  it.  It  requires  many  faculties  com- 
IfeBsd  of  ohsMfsliun  aad  mmarj  to  spesk  **thtf  whole  truth/'  and  to  say  noihuig 
hll  the  tnth."  •  •  .  OwMWiriHiii  of  testimony,  whiehis  m  often  adduced  as  final 
proof,  may  prore  nothing  more,  as  is  well  known  to  those  accnstomed  to  deal  with  the 
naobaerrant  inuiginative,  than  that  one  person  has  told  lus  stoi;  a  great  many  times. 
I  have  bsiid  thirteen  pmoiis  *'eoaeiir'*  ia  iliwhiing  tiat  a  mnteenUi,  who  had 
never  left  his  had,  went  to  a  distant  cliapel  every  at  seven  oTeloflk.    I  have 

heartl  persons  in  perfect  good  faith  declare  that  a  roan  came  to  dine  erery  day  at  the 
house  where  they  Uved,  M-ho  had  never  dined  there  once ;  that  a  person  had  new 
tskeatheMfliaMt,  bywbeeesiaitlM!rhadtviee«t]6M*kBeHs*eQ«mBm  thai 
bat  one  meal  a  day  cmnc  oat  of  a  hospital  kitchen,  which  for  six  weeks  they  had  seen 
provide  from  three  to  five  and  six  meals  a  day.' — XoUs  on  Nwrting^  p.  60.  Is  it 
possible  to  suspect  that  in  these  last  stories  the  writer  is  affording  onooosGMM 
ezemplifientioB  ef     own  nnsiks  t 

t  We  desire  to  speak  with  aceoTM^,  aad  axe  therefore  bound  to  say  tiial  we  have 
forgotten  whether  this  incidsnt  uoourteA  al  a  akmu  with  Mr.  Hone  er  sqsm  o4hc 
professor  of  the  magic  art. 

X  *  We  have  xeorived  letters  frosi  Jadge  B&aonds  »nm*»iw&w^  sfsiimn  wti 
ISfMiding  T^fr.  Foster,  that,  though  we  have  rca&on  to  believe  him  to  be  a  reaMlklUi 
medium  [a  pardonable  reservation  in  a  confession  of  having  been  duped],  we  must 
decline  to  print  any  more  records  of  kia  mediumahip.' — Hj^irUikal  Magazine^  Marob, 
x86s« 
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that  his  audacious  frauds  are  too 
much  even  for  the  capacious  swalr> 
lowaf  his  frwadi^  Mb  <A«rtatwniiiM 
too  transpsnnk  to  escape  even  tiicir 
purblind  vision.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a  paper  on  tliis  sub- 
ject to  omit  ail  meutiou  of  his  pro- 
headings;  to  do  80  irovid  be  to 
profoke  the  tMinfc  that  we  fter  to 
encounter  the  array  of  facts  which 
he  ])rofesses  to  allege  in  support  of 
his  pretensions,  let  the  work  has 
In  jnid  been  titrm  off  vnot  bnwlft 
The  newiqpeiMn  bave  been  teeming 
■with  letters,  many  of  theiu  autlien- 
ticated  by  well-known  names, 
narrating  instances  of  detected 
tadmy  or  of  tslter  ftihire.*  Of 
ibeee  last  the  most  remarkable  was 
given  not  long  since  in  the  S'tfnr- 
€kff/  Review.  We  cannot  tnuiseribe 
the  account^  but  it  is  impossible 
to  imamne  discomfiture  more  ludi- 
erons  in  Hi  eompleteiiiSB.  We 
luKve  seen  no  attempt  at  ex|)lana- 
tion,  nor  even  any  aenial ;  and  as 
we  have  just  said,  he  is  given  up 
even  by  those  who  heralded  his 
adyent  to  this  conntrj  with  ex- 
travagant jubilation.  l>espite  all 
this,  he  still  finds  persons  willing 
to  i>ay  their  guineas  for  the  }tlea- 
sure  uf  being  duped  and  laughed 
«t;  thoQii^oiiewQidd  baifethooi^ 
that  his  dimisr  eontrivances  and 
obviously  jnggling  tricks  would 
have  been  too  mucn  for  any  credu- 
lity short  of  that  wliich  pins  its 
Mil  on  predktloM  powhieed  for 
a  dnUhig  item  m  ffptf  loitiiiM* 
teller. 

It  has  been  noticed  tliat  he  never 
admits  any  one  to  a  skince  on  the 
fint  appfieflkMmt  the  stenotyped 
answer  is,  that  he  Is  too  amdi 

iKhaustcd  by  his  mediumistic 
exertions  to  admit  any  more  \nsitors, 
though  others  have  been  seen  to 
enter  the  bouse  immediately  after- 
wards. An  appointment  is  made 
for  another  day :  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  explain  how  the  in- 
terval is  employed.  We  cannot 
resist  giving  one^  edtraot  from  the 
SpiiitiKA  Magazine  for  hist  Fe- 
bruary: it  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  critical  acumen 
brought  to  bear  on  these  subjects:— 
A  distiiiguisbing  feature  in  the  medium' 

iUp  ef  Ifr.  Mir  Is  «hi  f  irlrtii 


readiaess  with  which  he  geU  the  relatioa* 
ship  and  muam  of  peraewi  ineeait.  Dr. 

Ashburner  communicates  the  following 
incident  :— A  gentleman  called  on  him, 
and,  apulogizLDg  for  the  iniruaion  oa  his 
time,  begged  to  have  froa  the  doefeoi's 
own  lips  a  corroboration  of  some  of  the 
marvel!*ms  phenomena  in  spiritualism 
■aid  to  have  been  witnessed  by  him. 
The  doetor  MtMed  the  elninger,  win 
then  requested  to  know  where  he  could 
obtain  a  proof  of  this  extraordinary 
power.  Dr.  Ashbuiner  gave  him  Mr. 
PmIh^s  addvMi.    At  tht*  mmmA  a 

friend  of  Dr.  A.,  "Sir.  M  ,  entered 

the  room,  funl  said  he  was  on  his  way  to 
pay  a  second  visit  to  the  American 
Medfam.  The  stranger  begged  pnnMlMhui 

to  accompany  Mr.  M  ,  which  being 

agreed  to,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Foster'a  residence ;  but  before  leaving, 
Dr.  A.  told  hie  frkoid  that  this  gentiemaa 
was  a  stranirer  to  him,  that  he  had  nsked 
him  many  questions,  but  had  not  given 
him  the  satisfiM^on  of  knowing  his  name. 
'I  hapt,*  said  the  stnager,  'yon  will 
exonso  me ;  I  have  a  special  reason  for 
\vithhoiding  my  name.'  'I  have  no 
objection,*  said  the  doctor  ;  '  I  eace  no- 
ting about  your  name  ;  bat  I  wish  nj 
friend  to  uinlcrstaud  that  you  are  a 
stranger  to  me.'    On  arriving  at  Mr. 

Foetei'B  Toomi,  Kr.  M        said,  'My 

friend  and  I  desire  to  have  a  sitting:  witi 
yon.'  *  Your  friend  !'  exi'laiined  Mr.  F.  ; 
'  there  is  nothing,  I  thinkj  in  common 
bfltwMB  yoa ;  why,  yoa  dooH  ewi  know 
his  name.  But,'  continued  he,  'I  can 
introduce  him  to  you  :  hi.s  father's  pnirit 
stands  beside  him,  whose  name  was 
WilliaiB,  and  this  gaatlanaa*t  oane  b 
R.  Ward  Jiu^kson.*  The  gentleman  took 
up  his  hat,  expressed  himself  satisfied, 
and  without  waiting  for  further  evidence^ 
hastily  departed. 

We  heartily  commend  his  pru- 
dence in  doing  so,  and  not  ^wmng 
tobeluther  qaestuniad.  Oorfinc 

impression  on  reading  this  story 
was  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
editor  by  way  of  a  hoax,  and  even 
now  can  haraly  divest  oorselyes  of 
the  idea^thon^  a  more  enlarged 
acquaintnure  with  *  Spiritual'  writ- 
uv^H  convinces  us  that  it  was  com- 
municated in  good  faith.  If  Dr. 
Ashburner  really  iSuls  to  perceive 
the  solution  which  we  abould  have 
thought  must  be  obvious  to  a  child 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  be- 
lieves Mr.  Waxd  Jackson'  and 
Mr.  Foitir  to  h«fa  been  slnmgers 
to  one  anothH^  wacamot  bnt  iQTjr 
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liim  such  refreshing  8implicity, 
thon^  m  should  not  place  uracil 
vdiaiiee  on  the  acutene.ss  of  his 
discenimont.  The  trick  of  writiiic:: 
on  tlie  skin,  whicli  to  many  appears 
HO  aiitonishing,  demands  a  word  or 
two.  We  half  the  sdvantage  of 
being  able  to  give^  inm  the  mouth 
of  a  friend^  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
tlie  following  account  of  his  owti 
experience  on  this  subject.  We 
are  bound  to  admit  that  he  ins  aft 
first  a  good  deal  impressed  by  idhai 
he  witnessed,  though  further  re- 
flection shook  his  faith,  and  a 
second  visit  effected  a  cure.^  We 
confess  that  we  were  astonished, 
from  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
that  he  should  have  been  imposed 
upon  for  a  moment.  The  f^eance 
to<ik  i)lacc  in  the  evening.  Our 
informant  wiis  seated,  with  a  com- 
panion, on  one  side  of  a  round 
table,  on  which  were  burning  two 
candles.  Mr.  Foster,  who  was 
standinf?  o})posite,  re(iuested  him 
to  write  auv  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  to  wm  the  paper  up  into  * 
small  hard  pellet,  and  place  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  He  did 
.so  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  paper,  as  he  believed, 
still  Iving  on  the  table  untoudned, 
Hr.  Foster  suddenly  bared  his  arm 
and  displayed  the  name  written  on 
it  in  rather  large  and  straggling 
red  letters.  The  supposed  marvel 
consisted,  nd  in  the  t^peamnee  of 
the  writing  on  the  skin,  since  it 
was  acknowledged,  though  with  re- 
luctance, tliat  that  might  easily  be 
effected  by  a  combmation  of  che- 
mical and  mechanical  appliances,* 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  actually  was 
the  name  which  had  been  written 
down  in  the  way  above  described, 
although,  as  the  writer  believed, 
the  'medium'  had  had  no  oppor- 


tunity of  seeing  it.  We  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  paper  had  h&m. 
changed  and  eminwd  wluk  his 

attention  was  divertedfrom  it;  but 
the  suggestion  was  received  with 
scorn :  '  Impossible  ;  I  never  took 
tny  eyes  m  lb'  But,  upon  ctons 
examination,  it  appesced  that  in 
the  interval  between  placing  the 

Sellet  on  the  table  and  the  exhi- 
ition  of  tlie  bare  arm,  the  table 
had  suddenly  be^un  to  rock— -the 
work  of  the  spints^  of  oourse,  as 
they  entered  tne  room.  The  un 
expected  movement  surprised  tlie 
sitters  into  putting  out  tneir  hands 
to  steady  the  candles,  which  seemed 
in  danger  of  falling  and  ^is^d  w% 
add  f)  gave  the  penomnr  mst  IIm 
chance  which  he  required.  We 
sliouhl  have  thought  that  no  one 
who  had  ever  heard  of  'thimble- 
lA^*  coold  possibly  ha^  been  da> 
ceived  for  a  moment  by  so  trans- 

Earent  a  piece  of  jug^rling.  Yet 
ere  was  a  man  of  sense  and  ability, 
well  acquainted  with  the  world,  an 
experieneed  lawyer,  accnatanad  to 
deal  with  evidence,  who  for  a  timo 
most  certainly  was  deceived,  simply 
because  he  went  jiredisposed  to 
believe  what  he  was  going  to 
What  wonder,  then,  if  those  im 
whom  almost  amy  one  of  these 

conditions  are  wnnting,  and  who, 
besides,  are  craving  for  excitement, 
fashionable  ladies  and  ahaiiow- 
minded  f(A9mmBkm  of  llie  otfiar 
sez,  are  prepaiad  to  swallow  waxf 
conceivable  amount  of  absurdity 
and  imposture  ?  And  a.ssuredly  the 
supply  of  these  articles  is  unlimited. 
There  lies  before  ns  al  this  moment 
a  ▼olume,t  resplendent  in  ma^nta 
and  gold,  whicn,  though  published 
in  London,  professes  to  give  the 
latest '  spiritual'  intelligence  from 
tiie  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 


*  The  rairitiialiita  thenuelves  do  not  seem  to  have  much  couddeuce  in  this 
psrtiflokr.pMiMaMBOB.  *Theflwtof  leMmwdfawfaigsbahiKHaaoa  tke  isof 

itself  no  proof  that  they  are  done  by  a  spirit  out  ijf  tlie  Ii  hIv.  That  qaestion  -wonld 
liuve  to  1)6  settled  by  the  intrinsic  eviJeuee  of  wluit  was  su  written  or  drawn,  or  by 
other  means.  .  .  .  There  is,  perhaps,  much  reason  for  beUeving  that  they  are  Uone 
\tf  the  spirit  hi  the  body  of  the  jnediom,  m  by  tte  i^iit  of  one  nho  hss  kft  this 
world'  \— Spiritual  Mtvjazinc,  March,  l86fl.  SoSM  iM|llifli  HSJ  dsSBI  a  Wjimaf 
agency  more  |irobable  tlian  eitliei-. 

f  We  had  noted  down  Beveral  other  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Foster,  but  omit 
them  for  the  reMon  above  given. 

t  i^MiiMUmmAwmiea,  hj  R  CMwiaa.  Xmim:  P.  PttsMS.  tS6i. 
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and  bende  it  BevenJ  numbers  of 

the  Spiriiml  Magazine,  a  record  of 
the  current  doings  of  t  he  S|m  itual- 
iiits  in  this  country  and  in  Americii. 
A  ghuice  at  the  advertisenieut-pa^eH 
of  this  periodkil  is  iostniotava. 
We  trust  we  shall  not  weary  oor 
readers  if  we  make  a  few  extracts 
from  h<d\\  the.se  uublication.s  in  jus- 
tilicatiou  uf  the  language  hazarded 
above :  th^  shall  be  as  few  and  as 
brief  as  possibla  The  only  diffi- 
culty is,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
profusion  of  materials,  how  to 
select.  The  tirst  ghuice  at  Mr, 
Goleman^s  book  k  met  by  what  afe 
said  to  be  fac-similes  of  two  draw- 
ings of  birds  and  flowers,  certified 
to  have  been  executed  by  '  tlie 
Spirits,*  the  one  iu  eight  seconds, 
the  other  in  eleven.  ^  On  the  merits 
of  the  performauoesit  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell,  nor  to  decide  how 
far  they  indicate  a  high  state  of 
artistic  skill  iu  the  spirit  world. 
It  is  comforting,  however,  to  ob- 
serve in  one  of  them  a  page  of  &U 
John's  Gos])eI,  testifying,  we  pra» 
stime,  that  the  spirit-artist  wius  not 
of  the  san^e  malignant  character  as 
those  which  auiniated  Messrs. 
Godlref'sandGiUsoii*8Ubles.  We 
tarn  to  the  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  draw- 
iiiujs  are  said  to  have  been  pn»dur*'d. 
A  bmail  table  was  placed  iu  the 
oentre  of  the  room,  and  a  shavd 
tied  round  the  legs  *  to  Ibtlll  a  dark 
chamber.'  Under  this  was  placed 
a  thin  board  for  the  paper  to  rest 
on,  with  a  proper  supply  of  drawing 

thMi  took  some  sheets  of  drawing- 
paper,  rolled  them  up  into  a  tube, 
and  breathed  tlu*ough  them,  to  give 
them,  as  she  said,  the  necessary 
moistiire.  The  nairator  then,  at 
her  request,  placed  them  nnder  the 
table,  while  slie  at  the  same  time 
Wfmf  on  her  hnees,  put  her  hinds 
under  tJbe  cover,  to  spread  the  paper 
out  flat,  and  returned  to  her  seat 
The  pe»'lights  loere  then  lowered^  the 
medium  cried  'time,'  and  a  scraping 
and  scrambling  wius  beard  on  the 
card-board :  in  a  few  seconds  'time' 
was  again  called,  and  the  pencils 
were  heard  to  drop  from  the  hands 
of  the  invisible  artists.  In  this 
YOJU  LXYL  HO.  OOGXGiy* 


wav  four  pictures  were  prodnesd ; 

ana  to  prove  that  they  were  done 
on  the  instant,  it  is  a<Med,  that 
*  Uuy  ivt-re  UM-t  w/ien  Utken  u]\  ami 
tJuU  i/wt/  took  some  minutes  to  dry 
Hkey  xoere  in  cm  Assuk'  We 
toink  we  remember  to  have  seen 
very  similar  tricks  jxTfonned  by 
villa;^'e  conjurors,  without  the  jui- 
vautage  of  the  darkened  room  or 
the  eidted  imsginations.  Yet  a 
gentleman,  whom  we  presume  to 
be  what  Ids  designation  implies, 
'Jud^'c  l>lmunds,'doas  not  hesitate 
to  aHix  his  signature  to  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  the  work  of 
spirits  I 

There  are  other  specimens  of 
spiritual  caligraj>hy,  executed,  as 
it  appeanL  on  cards,  one  by  the 
shaae  (if  forms  so  substantial  as 
these  seem  to  be  can  be  called 
shades)  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
two  by  that  of  a  lady  %ntli  the 
poetical  name  of  Estelle,  whether 
that  which  she  bore  iu  the  flesh,  or 
adopted  since  her  mi^pnitioD  to 
the  spirit  world,  does  not  appear. 
The  visits  and  revelations  of  this 
lady,  narrated  by  her  husband, 

Mr.  L  ,  occupy  a  considerable 

pNortion  of  tiie  volume,  and  are  eoi^ 
tinued  in  the  Spiritual  Magcmm 
for  January  last.  Her  first  ap- 
proach is  thus  described,  ^llie 
lii/hts  bemg  ejciuiyuuiJicd,  footsteps 
were  heard  aa  of  persons  walkimr 
in  their  stocldag-net,  accompanied 
by  the  rustling  sound  of  a  silk 
dress.'  A  brilliant  ajtparition  stood 
before  ium,  iu  which  he  '  recog- 
nised nnmfBtakeably  the  full  heiSl 
and  face  of  his  wife,*  with  h^r 
'long  flowing  hair,'  which  'was 
whisked  in  our  faces  /'those  of  the 
husband  and  the  medium)  many 
tinMB,  eenveying  the  same  sensi^ 
tions  aa  if  it  had  been  aduallp 
human,  natural  fiair*  A  '  form 
like  a  lace '  then  *  touched  him  sen- 
sibly twice,  on  the  left  side  of  his 
monCk*  111  olher  words,  she  gave 
him  a  Usa  This  operation,  we 
are  afterwards  told,  without  any 
circumlocution,  was  frequently  re- 
peated:  in  short,  as  bec^ime  a  good 
wife,  at  eveiy  interview.  On  one 
occasion,  *  a  real  palpaUe  kiss  was 
implanted  on  my  lips  ...  it 
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frequeotlj  rtpPAted,  and  mw  audi- 
ble ill  <  V  TV  J'  -A  ''f  the  room.'  At 
a  later  periuJ,  Mr.  L—  writes, 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  now  for  the 
spirit  of  my  wife  to  come  in  form 
Mid  spell  oat  mettnges'  fby  means 
of  raps]*  *  upon  niy  shomdcr.  with 
repeated  kisses  and  tokens  of  love 
so  palpable  that  I  could  not,  if  I 
would,  avoid  realizing  her  presence.* 
We  have  many  more  inehieeo  of 
this  pleasing  kind  of  conununica- 
tion,  varied,  as  tokens  of  atl'ection 
are  wont  to  be :  sometimes  she 
caresses  his  head  and  temple, 
•cpiMMs  \a»  hand,  placet  mam 
across  his  foreheftd,  cold  at  first, 
but  gradually  ^^*o^nn^J  warm.  All 
this,  we  repeat,  sounds  very  |)lea- 
saut;  but  an  irreverent  mind 
nii^t  be  tempted  to  lak  why,  if  a 
spirit-wife  caa  do  to  much,  she 
Hliould  not  frive  her  hu.sband  a 
little  more  of  her  com|mny,  and 
supply  the  place  of  a  wife  of  Hesh 
HM  bloodt  Ettelle  henelf  seems 
to  haye  had  soma  mitgivings  that 
her  proceedings  were  rather  of  a 
mundane  character ;  for  she  says 
in  one  of  her  letters,  *  I  wish  to 
kiss  you,  to  put  my  arm  roimd 
your  neck.  Toa  may  call  these 
earthly  d^ires,  I  call  them 
heavenly.*  We  wish  we  could 
afford  space  to  give  our  readers  ;in 
idea  of  tins  lady's  epistolary  style ; 
one  speouDen,  culled  from  page 
after  page  of  similar  rub]>ish,  must 
suthce :  *  Be  undisturi  tud ;  be  iiajipy ; 
be  free  from  anxiety :  and,  dear  C., 
do  not  wear  silk.*  But  whaterer 

*  Estelle '  may  have  had  to  sav  to 
her  husband,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  would  have  had  some 
word  of  warning  for  his  country- 
men just  phmgiog  into  thur 


suicidal  slfQgg^e;  y«t  he  comes 
back  to  ear^  to  maunder  in  this 

style  to  his  son: — 'Once,  when 
quite  a  lad,  not  being  able  to  tind 
my  hat,  I  walked  five  miles  toe- 
headed  in  order  to  get  a  situation 
in  a  printing  office.'  This  is  part 
of  a  lecture  on  the  virtue  of  punc- 
tuality. Contrast  with  this  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet's  woids,wlien  snnmoMsd 
from  the  unseen  world  to  reprove 
the  wilfulness  of  the  rebellious 
king  :  *  Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
uie  to  bring  me  up  I  Wherefore 
dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the 
Lord  is  depattsd  from  tfaae  and  is 
become  thine  enemy?  ....  The 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of 
thine  hand ;  .  .  .  .  and  to-morrow 
ahah  thou  and  thy  tons  be  witii 
meJt  Or  again,  compare  with  these 
rustlings  of  silk,  these  perfumed 
tresses,  these  odours  of  violets, 
these  skirts  of  muslin,  these  inane 
prattlings,  the  Tision  which 
patriarch  beheld  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  which  '  made  all 
his  bones  to  shake:' — *A  spirit 
passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of 
my  head  stood  vp;  it  stood  stiUg 
but  I  could  not  maeem  the  form 
thereof ;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes  •  there  wa-s  silence, 
and  I  ^eara  a  voice,  saying,  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  jnst  than 
Godf§ 

All  this,  despite  its  transparent 
absurdity,  is  mischievous  enough : 
but  there  is  worse  behind.  In  cha- 
racterizing  the  pretensions  ci  the 
spiiitnaliste  as  profane,  we  naed 
tne  mildest  word  that  is  in  any 
degree  applicable.  In  one  of  their 
publications,  the  childish  scrawls 
of  which  we  have  given  specimens, 
the  writing  of  saaMi^  often  illr 


*  It  will  be  obiwed  tlM*  the  spirits  aeier  speak:  th^  write,  aadlhsBrtev* 
Mthflir  oml  eoBOinmoations,  if  the  pluass  is  pnaiariUt^  an  eflMled  tj aaiBB« 

nps.    A  voice  might  be  dangerons. 

t  The  material  nature  of  these  phaatonui  is  not  one  of  their  least  remarkable 
ehsnelwislios.  One  young  lady'a  gpiiH  eutd as  ohrtiMite  soeptie by eoniagto Ui 

b^ide  and  waking  him  with  a  box  on  his  ear ;  the  spirit  of  one  W.  Nixon  nhlllwufil 
bis  old  friend  Dr.  Wilson  to  a  game  at  cards  called  Enrhr»\  which  he  won.  as  he 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  adversary's  hand ;  a  third,  announced  as  *  iyquln 
fltaoBOM,*  peffinnti  a  solo  oa  thi  Ug  iddk  I 

t  I  Smb*  xxviii.  15-19. 
I  Miv.  15-17. 
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spelt,  on  people's  arms,  the  school- 
girl arawings  of  wliieh  we  haTO  the 
'  fac-similes,*  are  gravely  said  to 
have  had  their  parallel  in  the 
di\ine  commiinicatioii.s  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament :— in  the  writing 
spoken  of  by  Davia :  '  All  this  the 
Ijord  made  me  nndeBBtand  in  writ- 
ing by  his  hand  upon  me  ;*  in  the 
hand  sent  to  Ezekiel,  with  a  roll 
.  of  a  book  written  within  and  with- 
mit;  nav,  in  tiie  handwriting  on 
the  wall  at  Belshazzar^s  fetit* 
*  Spirit-drawing  and  writing  are 
evidently  not  modem  inventions  !'t 
In  another, It  'Spirit  converse' 
about  kiflMt  And  ombiaces,  pictnrea 
and  silk  dresses,  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  visions  of  angels 
seen  by  prophets  and  apostles,  with 
the  Tran^&guration  of  our  blessed 
Iiord^  We  are  not  anzioiif  to 
write  down  the  only  fitting  epithet 
which  rises  to  our  iniiuls. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  Do  you  deny 
the  facts  vouched  for  by  so  many 
ondible  witneesest  Not  al  all 
We  do  not  doobt  the  reality  of 
many  of  the  appearanceo  dea- 
cribed,  perhaps  of  most  of  them, 
as,  e.  g.f  the  scribbling  on  Mr. 
Foeter^B  arm;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  large  deductions  are 
to  be  made  for  excited  imacrina- 
tions.  But,  granting  everything, 
admitting  that  people  actually  have 
seen  all  that  tney  profess  to  have 
aeon  not,  of  oourae,  their  expla- 
nations and  suppositions,  out 
simply  the  phenomena  which  meet 
the  eye  -  what  proof  is  there  of 
any  supernatural  agency  1  If  chal- 
lenged to  explain  theaeaiqpeanuicea 
on  any  other  tbeoiy,  we  may  replj 


by  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
marvels  wrought  by  Frickel,  Hon- 

din,  or  Robert,  equally  mysterioua 
to  the  uninitiated.  We  have  seen 
things  quite  as  wonderful  jvs  any- 
thing described  in  the  publications 
wa  baYe  been  wSmim  to,  far  more 
wonderful  than  any  that  haye  erer 
been  authenticated  to  us  by  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  efiected 
by  no  more  recondite  agency  than 
akill  and  dexterity  of  hand^  assisted 
hy  a  few  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivances. ||  But,  it  is  alleged,  there 
have  been  in  time  past  those  who 
have  held  intercourse  with  familiar 
spirits:  why  shonld  snoh  inter- 
aooFse  oe  no  longer  possible  1  We 
are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  denying  that  any  of  those  wlio 
are  called  in  the  Bible  'wizards,* 
and  *  woikem  with  ftaniHar  sinrito.' 
ever  had  any  communication  with 
spiritual  beings,  though  it  is  far 
more  probable  tliat  they  were,  like 
witches  and  ma^cians  of  later 
disyn,  half  imppstofs  and  half  Ana- 
tics,  who  deoeived  both  themselves 
and  other  people.  It  is  at  least 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  only 
one  instance  is  recorded  of  the 
actual  appearance  of  a  spirit  at  the 
annmuma  of  any  of  these  necro- 
mancers ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  form  of  Samuel  really 
stood  before  the  witch  of  Endor, 
she  was  as  thoroughly  frighteiiecl 
as  Saul  himself,  at  the  unwelcome 
and'  unlooked-for  apparition.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  a  'circle*  of 
*  believers,'  should  it  please  the 
Lord  of  spirits  anddemy  to  send 
one  to  atand  among  them  in  the 


*  I  Ohronielcfl  xxviU.     ;  IMdiI  ii.  910  ;  Daniel  t. 
i*  S^ritual  Magaztnej  January,  1861,  p.  is. 
X  Miniistry  0/  Avych  Realized. 
%  Spiritualim  in  America^  p.  70, 
n  Some  cf  our  fmkn  angr  nnsnbcr  to  hive  hmn  of  a  eheimwlsnw  irU«h 
tknnrs  mum  light  on  thMe  trnkititta.    The  French  govemment  wns  anxious  Is  dsrtnf 
the  pcestijce  enjoyed  among  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  by  wizards  and  necromancers, 
MS  who  laid  claim  to  aapeniatural  powers,  and  supported  their  protenaiona  by  per- 
lliiMsiMins  Hke  thost  iillih  vUeh  vt  aie  tofltor  to  Bjgyplisa  ins||Wa«i  laJ  M 
jnggletB,  and  who  aude  we  of  their  influence  to  exoile  opposiiion  to  the  French 
authorities.    The  means  adopted  was  to  send  M.  Hondin,  at  the  expenBe  of  the 
fOTommeDt,  to  defeat  them  at  their  own  weapons,  by  performing  tricks  which  they 
vsteiDisblstoi^ts^  sod  «h«a  espbiidiif  te  the  Aiabs  the  aiods  of  opvation,  sad 
Aovhig  that  as  sspwMtaisl  Sfliitmos  vas  iSfpbsdL 
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wSdst  <  f  tbeir  childiali  incanta- 
tions. We  believe  the  *  medium ' 
himself  would  be  as  rea<ly  as  the 
Jewish  8orcere.S!4  to  cry  out  with 
fear,  and  his  dupes  to  stoop,  like 
Banl,  with  their  nces  to  tliegioiind 
and  bow  themselves  in  terror. 
The  constematioTi  would  be  some- 
thing very  ditft  rent  from  the  gentle 
tremors,  the  Uutter  of  mild  excite- 
meml  which  welcome  Ibnude  figares 
arrayed  in  fashionable  draper>'  and 
heralded  by  the  rustliujCf  of  silk 
dresses,  from  the  wondering  admi- 
ration of  fiiir  hjni'mn  cimtivated  by 
the  perfomMaoM  of  Mr.  Foilv 
•adME.  HOOM. 

We  wi?»h  we  could  believe  what 
really  w.-ts  our  first  impn  -sion  on 
readm^  these  monstrous  absurdi« 
tiis;  ttifc  il  wit  ft  Iknix  or  liar* 
leeoae,  an  attempt  to  ovendialni 
witn  merited  ridicule  this  one 
among  the  growing  follies  of  the 
day  :  out  facts  have  compelled  us 
to  aMDdaii  tlie  pleaabg  Mwioo. 
We  haire  mat  with  too  xnaay  be- 


lievers, more  or 

*  manifestations' to  permit  of  any 
eseape  from  the  unwolcoine  con- 
cluhion  that  the  mo^t  refined  aud 
most  highly  educated  aectiuu  of 
aociaty  is  aa  deeoly  tainted  with 
superstition  of  tne  grossest  cb*r 
racter,  is  as  much  a  i»rey  to  the 
impudent  pretensions  of  a  of 
iiiipoators  and  fanatics,  as  any 
Scotch  HichlBiid«  wlw  belieTes  in 
tiie  aeorad-'Sight,  or  any  En^rlish 

{>easant  girl  who  seeks  to  know 
ler  future  lot  from  a  Ijring  idy^- 

*  Men  will  get  rid  of  supcr&titioa,' 
am  Goethi^  *  whoi  tiiagreMdkib 
on  their  shadows but  we  knetf 
least  a  right  to  ask  that  the  mnet- 
stitii>n  ottered  us  be  respectawe. 
It  is  impofkiible  not  to  feel  regre^ 
we  nig^  aaj diaeast,  HMt  ana 
fikeSir  Edward  Bolwer  Lytfam- 
the  philosopher,  the  artist,  the 
poasiole  Seeretiry  of  State — should 
have  thrust  upon  us  such  pr^o§- 
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L£TT£BS  AND  LIFE  OF  BACON* 


F*  to  niely  happens  that  any  one 
in  the  present  day  deirotes  hun- 
self  to  any  single  province  or  sub- 
ject in  literature,  tliat  when  we 
meet  with  such  instances  of  devo- 
tion we  are  disposed  to  greet  them 
with  no  ordinarjr  reverenee.  It  is 
recorded  in  praise  of  James  Go- 
thofred,  that  he  employed  no  less 
than  thirty  laborious  years  upon 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosiau  Code ; 
and  no  one,  as  Dr.  Jortin  says, 
ever  thought  the  time  misspent. 
Neither  will  any  one,  wc  imagine, 
who  studies  Mr.  Spedding's  edition 
of  Bacon's  Works,  or  the  recently 
pubiidied  Z«Men  mid  Life,  think 
that  his  labour  of  many  years  has 
been  thrown  away.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  rejoice  that  one 
so  conspicuous  iu  history,  lite- 
rature,  and  soienoe  has  at  lensth 
met  with  an  editor  and  biogn^er 
worthy  of  him. 

It  has  long,  we  believe,  been 
very  generally  known,  by  all  iute- 
vestea  in  the  projects  of  liteiary 
men,  that  Mr.^)edding  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  this 
undcrtukiiig.  As  generally  is  it 
admitted  that  he  is  the  first  living 
antiiority  upon  all  that  concerns 
the  writings  or  the  character  of 
Bacon.  He  is  no  sudden  intruder 
into  the  field.  No  hasty  impulse, 
no  lucky  guess  that  a  re-hearing 
of  Bacon^s  case  might  turn  out 
•  good  specuUtion,  either  for  the 
vanity  or  the  purse  of  his  ad- 
vocate, has  prompted  or  precipi- 
tated  Mr.   Speadiug*s  purpose. 


From  the  first,  he  has  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  coniietion  that 
wliile  Bacon's  rank  as  a  philoso- 
pher has  been  duly  recognised,  his 
character  <is  a  man  has  been  mis- 
represented, and  that  the  common 
portraits  of  him  are  little  less  in- 
congruous than  Horace's  fanciful 
picture  of  the  Imman  head  phvced 
upon  a  horse's  neck.  Error,  indo- 
lence, idle  hearsay,  or  active  scan- 
dal, nsTe  disfigured  the  snr&oe, 
or  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
substance  of  all  former  Lives  of 
Bacon ;  and  these  dislionours  and 
disfigurements  Mr.  bpeddiug  has 
set  himself  to  remove  for  ever. 
'Who/  Msjf  once  aptly  asked, 
'  can  refute  a  sneer  V  It  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  draw  the  sting  of  an 
epigram;  and  a  rash  couplet  of 
rope's,  who  was  bv  no  means  niott 
about  truth,  provided  his  sarcastio 
or  antitlit  tii  al  shafts  hit  the  mark, 
has  perliaps  done  as  much  to 
damage  Bacon's  character  with  pos- 
teiitj,  as  the  grave  assertions  of 
biographers  and  essayists.  'Horet 
latcri  lethalis  arundo,'  to  extract 
the  arrow  sliot  from  a  bow  drawn 
very  likely  at  a  venture,  often  de- 
mands months  of  research  and 
IMiges  of  refutation,  before  a  reader 
can  be  brought  to  admit  that  his 
guides  have  been  leading  him 
adtray. 

It  is  not  every  man,  said  the 
ancient  proverb,  *  who  can  afiford  a 
journey  to  Corinth/  neither  is  it 
every  man  wlio  can  rescue  from 
obloquy  the  fame  of  misrepresented 


*  Vki  Letters  emd  iHs  Life  of  Francis  Baoon;  indudtnt;  aU  his  Oecasi<mai 
Works,  die.  Newly  collected  and  set  forth  in  Chronological  Onler,  with  a 
Commentary,  Biogruphical  and  HistonoaL  Bj  JaOMf  SpoddlKg.  Xvo  VoliillM%  8vOb 
London  :  Longiuuii  and  Co.  i86x. 
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men.  Tliere  is  an  eH«iay  <>f  Phi- 
tiiicli's  upuu  the  diticrcuce  betweeu 
a  fljirtterer  md  »  friend,  and  liad 
be  lived  in  the  present  day,  the 
PmhI  lJa?< itian  nii;:ht  have  cited 
one  more  exainjtle  of  their  diversity. 
In  the  fiieJidiy  writer  uf  the  Liie 
aofw  baoie  iia,  BMxm  Idmiilf  ifoiild 
xecogniie  a  fitting  vindicator  of  bin 
name ;  to  the  ffnUeriiuf  author  of 
the  Pevsonal  // i<t(>r;i  lie  mi^rht  as 
uroperly  iul«lriss  the  tiuestion, 
'wno  liatb.  rc  iuired  thkoftfaeef 
Mr.  Spedding  comes  into  the  field 
clad  in  the  complete  armour  of  all 
the  knowkd^jo  which  can  probably 
be  obtained  on  his  subject;  Mr. 
HcDWoitli  Dixon  hnrrieii  into  ifc 
viui  aodi  htOj  gear  OH  a  few 
months  spent  in  the  Record  Office 
h<-'l|)(  d  him  to  tack  together.  The 
hio^uage  of  the  rightful  champion 
ia  sioaple  and  weiglity  as  an  argu- 
ment of  Lord  •mors',  or  a  sum- 
ming-up by  Sir  William  Grant :  the 
language  of  the  intrusive  kni<^'ht 
wimld  befit  an  apologist  for  Piiru- 
celsus  or  Feregriue  Proteus.  Mr. 
A^eddinjOf  invites  confidence,  Mr. 
Ifixon  distrust ;  the  weapons  of  the 
one  are  fact  and  reason ;  those  of 
the  other,  sunnise  and  sophism. 
If  ^Ir.  Uepworth  Dixon  be  sin- 
cerely Melons  Ibr  his  bero'e  Ihm» 
he  has  been  moet  miha]^py  in 
his  advocacy  :  if  he  consulted  with 
his  friends  before  he  undertook 
Bacon's  vindication,  he  lias  been 
more  tban  oommonbr  ill-advised. 
The  donde  that  obscure  great 
name«  will  not  var.i-h  I'efcnethe 
bat  of  a  literary  harlequin. 

Illustrious  men  are  their  own 
ehmdcUn,  directly  or  indirectlj. 
Like  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbniy, 
Anthony  ^Yood,  Clarendon,  or 
Gibbon,  thev  may  have  comi)()sed 
autobiographies  in  order  to  ^^ratify 
tiielr  vani^  or  vindicate  their  cha* 
ractcr.  l&t  Gray  or  Cowper,  again, 
■while  conversing  with  their  friends 
in  familiar  lettcrs,they  leave  uncon 
sciously  an  image  of  themselves. 
Aitfeobio^Ta|)hyJiowever.wasraraly 
the  fashioa  in  Bacon's  day,  except 
in  such  cjises  as  the  crack-brained 
Cardan's,  .-uid  letters  were  mostly 
occupied  with  such  gi'ave  or  cere- 
momoos  topics  as  throw  little  light 
on  the  writei^s  chanuste^  Baoon^ 
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vocation  as  a  statesman,  and  as  the 
kinsiium  or  friend  of  statesmen, 
•applies  ne  abundantly  with  tli» 
graver  class  of  docnments,  and 
from  his  high  ]»(»sition  ana  his 
signal  misfortuiicj^,  histor>'  also 
throws  light  on  his  ciireer.  Kurare  * 
we  withoat  eome  aid  fkom  fimuMar 
correspondence,  but  its  gleams  an 
few  and  uncertain,  thnii<;h  at  the 
sjime  time,  when  they  occur,  highly 
interesting  and  characteristic  of 
him.  Now,  Ibr  the  first  tinMb  aU 
these  sonrom  of  information — 
letters,  speeches,  and  scattered 
meinorantla — are  printed,  after  a 
most  scrupulous  collation  with 
tibeoriginals,  in  duonologicalordmv 
and  elucidated  by  a  miming  com- 
ment which  throws  litrht,  not 
merely  on  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  also  upon  a  comddeiable 
portion  ol  Elimbeth's  reign.  Wn 

nave  thns  a  double  advant;ige:  nO 
statement  is  made  without  due 
vouchers  for  it  being  presenteti ; 
we  are  called  upon,  not  to  fancy 
what  might  have  occurred,  but  to 
consider  what  aotnaUy  did  take 

Elacc  ;  common  report  is  as  little  to 
efound  in  Mr.  Sjicddinj^'s pages,  as 
the  gauils  of  tine  writing  or  the 
hollow  brass  and  tinkling  cv  iubaLs 
of  idle  soppositiou.  Yet  liieee  in' 
novelty  enough  in  these  volumes ; 
for  we  arc  introduced  to  now  farts, 
or  Ui  facts  previously  k!H)wn.  but 
newly  combined  by  restoraiion  w 
their  tme  place  and  ee^iMBOflu  ot 
by  eodi  Intcfprotitifflm  of  meir 
import  as  were  unknown  to  or 
overlooked  by  former  biographers. 
Bacon  we  are  now  enabl^  to  see, 
io  &r  as  the  materials  lor  hie  Li^'e 
permit,  .xs  his  contemiionriee  mm 
nim,  and  even  from  a  vantage 
^rouii'l  which  they  did  not  en- 
joy. A  ntau  so  constantly  before 
the  world,  and  latteiif  eo  hi^^ly 
plaeed,  oonld  not  fioT  of  having 
enemies ;  and  one  who  united  the 
vocations  of  a  statesman  and  a 
philosopher,  a  lawyer  and  an  his- 
torian, natorally  subjeeted  hiwineif 
to  the  suspicion  that  in  some  of 
them  he  was  infi  rior  to  his  con» 
temporaries.  The  j^rcat  lav.-yers  of 
his  day  distrusted  his  legal  know- 
ledge ;  the  great  etatemeadonbted 
whether  he  were  fitted  to  walk 
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iddtfnlly  among  the  pitfalls  of 
poUticsL^  His  innovations  in  scienoe 
begat  distrust  of  him  in  philoflo- 
phers ;  his  readiness  in  speech  and 
writing  perplexed  the  dull,  and 
provoked  envy  in  the  vain.  We, 
iioweifitr,  tm  discern,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  centuries^  much  that 
was  perplexing  in  Bacon's  u^n 
time.  We  see  tliat  he  combined, 
without  injury  to  either,  law  with 
•cMDoe  aiM  setenoe  with  slutles- 
manship,  or  if  an^  of  them  sufSwed 
by  such  communion,  it  was  science 
rather  than  politics  or  law.  We 
cau  acknowledge,  on  the  strength 
ci  the  ervidenee  before  ns,  that 
liui  loraauMt  sage  of  Klioiieth's 
reign,  was  also  one  of  her  wisest 
councillors.  Perhaps  Aristotle's 
contemporaries  viewed  him  with 
iiimlar  diilni8t»  sad  deemed  thai 
the  sastoBBdst  wss  unmeet  to  ad- 
vise Alexander,  or  the  botanist 
to  deal  with  the  categories.  But 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  have 
loBig piseediiiBi  beyond  the  nsch 
of  such  idle  carping  |  and  the  WOrioB 
of  the  PZnglish  philosoplier  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  '  take  all  know- 
ledge for  his  province,'  and  at  the 
same  time  ia  sit  in  the  Oonnefl 
Chamlxjr  of  kings. 

Bacon's  reputation  has  suffered 
not  a  little  fnim  a  defect  common 
to  biographers  and  historians — the 
propensity  to  try  the  men  of  one 
ageojtiie  maxims  or  the  practice  of 
another.  Of  all  modes  of  studying 
history,  n(me  is  worse  than  that  of 
reading  it  backward.  The  niLichief 
done  by  this  inverted  method  is 
always  great  and  sometimes  im- 
parable.  It  is  owing  to  this  canse, 
as  much  as  to  envy  or  direct  mis- 
re  ]»resentation,  that  the  portmt- 
gailcries  of  the  world  are  hung 
with  so  nsny  eariestnies.  It  is 
the  worm  at  the  root,  the  canker 
in  the  blossom  of  history.  Virtue 
and  vice,  indeed,  are  i>ermjinent 
quantities,  nor  is  there  a  more 
psmidons  sophism  than  that  whidi 
isprssantsthemasthesttl^jects  or  the  * 
creatures  of  circumstance.  It  was 
against  this  sophism  tliat  Plato  and 
Occam  alike  pointed  their  dialeciic 
or  scImIm^c  arliUery :  it  was  sndi 
.sttsmpts  to  confound  right  with 
wrong  that  drew  down  the  wrath 


d  their  Ckangei,  ttl 

of  Cato  upon  the  ingenloos  Gredksi 

But  the  aspects  of  vice  and  virtue 
are  not  equally  steadfast  with  their 
substance,  and  a  man  may  be 
praised  or  blamed  with  equal  in- 
justice, by  weighing  him  in  seaks 
of  whidi  the  weights  are  starai)ed 
by  a  later  generation.   England,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  greater  number 
of  her  pulpits,  is  not  less  moral  in 
the       than  die  was  in  the  1 7th 
C'  iitiiry,  yet  in  the  earlier  period 
public  men  permitted  themselves 
to  do,  and  lost  no  reputation  by 
doing,  many  things  which  now 
wontd  justly  draw  on  them  genen^ 
lepfobation.  In  the  iTtli  centmy 
it  was  not  uncommon  tor  a  ju<i^c 
t(t  receive  gifts  froin  both  plaintift* 
and  defendant   Sir  Thomas  More 
did  so,  and  no  one  taged  <to 
Lord  Chancellor  with  cORVptifln. 
Bishops  then  held  livings  in  <rm- 
m^nddni  ;  yet  it  would  be  dealing 
hard  measure  to  Grindal  or  Whit- 
to  noiie  them  wilii  the  sons  of 
Ministers  of  state,  and  cap- 
tains who  had  done  the  state  good 
service,  thouglit  it  no  disgrace  to 
solicit  and  to  farm  monopolie^and 
wonld  have  been  greatly  sad  fairlsr 
surprised  had  the  sovereign  dis- 
missed or  Parliament  impeached 
them  for  such  offence.    Agjun,  his- 
torians are  often  misled  by  the 
manners,  no  less  than  by  the  morale 
of  past  ages.  Elizabeth  was  served 
at  ner  meals  with  almost  Byz^uitine 
ceremonies  and  addressed  in  lan- 
guage scarcely  lesis  servile  in  sound 
than  were  the  compliments  paid 
by  Btatius  or  Mi^tial  to  Domitian. 
Yet,  did  Burghlcy  tender  to  his 
mistress  les.s  wise  or  honest  counsel, 
or  did  lialeigh  and  Sidney  fight 
the  worse  for  their  genutiections 
or  their  Idgh-flown  adulation  t 

Fashions,    like  cloUit^   grown  out  of 

£uhifl%ISs 
Looked  sp  from  sea ; 

but  the  historiaa  ahotild  liew  them 
as  merely  foMom^  and  not  build 
upon  them  grave  and  often  groondr 
less  conclusions. 

There  is  another  source  of  error 
whieh  has  indirectly  affected  oar 
estirasto  of  Bacon  and  his  con- 
temponties.  Qy  reason  of  its  pre- 
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eminence  in  some  re^[>ccts  the 
EBzabethaa  m  is  mMtimw  ^ 
acfibed  as  one  of  nlmost  snp^- 

hnman  virtue,  and  snmotime-?  as 
one  of  exi'flut.'iiit  and  unblii>!iin.Lr 
vice.  Tiitj  lVuU,*4>tiint  queeu,  m 
spite  of  her  strong  tendencies  to 
lajbythc  hctU  such  of  lier  sub- 
jects a.s  prott'>t».'<l  inn  luiully,  is*  ap- 
plaudcil  fur  her  ]>erfect  (liscretion 
111  Church  govciunieut,  fm  well  &^ 
f»  iiiMtniig  sagacity  in  •ecidir 
i&ixBL  Inuilte  pains  have  been 
taken  to  expun-e,  or  at  least  to 
dilute  every  spot  and  blemi:^  from 
the  surface  of  her  'good  days.* 
But  let  a  Bomankt  histoiiaQ  haiuUi) 
i%,  and  all  this  fine  gold  becomes 
dross  in  his  pal  in  ;  the  maiden- 
queen,  if  indeed  he  sutFer  Iier  to 
ket:p  that  uanie,  txxrm  into  a  virago; 
her  wise  eomieiUora  into  amnt 
kpsres;  her  sea-captains  into 
pirates  :  lier  a<l ministration  into 
Weronian  tyranny.  Blessed  is  the 
martyr  who  shall  die  at  the  stake 
lor  assasauiating  £U2abeth:  just 
and  holy  the  Pope  who  pointed  out 
her  *  takin;j:  off'  a.s  a  sure  road  to 
the  martyr's  erown.  So  wrote 
Father  Parsons  at  the  time;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  his  superiors 
relmked  him  for  his  zeal.  We 
:^rc  n>l:rd  to  look  at  the  blaek  or 
the  white  side  of  the  shield:  such, 
however,  is  not  the  way  to  study 
the  £3i2abethan  age  or  auv  other 
afle  of  history.  The  QUholic  and 
tAe  I^testant  judge  are  each  alike 
at  fault :  if  R;\con  were  the  meanest 
of  ^  maukiud — a  fawner,  a  taker  of 
bribes,  a  false  friend— we  shall  not 
mend  matters  by  blackening  Robert 
Cecil  or  Sir  Edward  Coke:  our 
business  is  in  the  first  place  to  as- 
certain what  jiiiettn  really  did  or 
said ;  and  in  the  next,  to  treat  hiui 
not  as  a  monster  of  either  Tirtne  or 
vice,  but  to  do  our  best  to  under- 
stand the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  moment  the  historian  descends 
from  the  judge"**  chair  to  the  ad- 
vocate's table,  he  speaks  aooording 
to  a  brief,  and  what  lie  says  most 
be  listenea  to  with  suspicion.  From 
this  error — a  more  noxious  one  to 
truth  than  any  of  tiic  Vulval' 
Erron  examined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne— Mr.  Spedding  is  exempt 
He  presses  earnestly  on  our  atten- 
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tbn  the  salient  points  of  bis  argu- 
■Mot;  he  sels  clearly  forth  the 
ttsa^e  and  the  maxims  of  the  time 

he  IS  dcscrihintr,  l^nt  he  does  not 
colour  t'itiier  faciei  or  conclusions 
with  modern  opinion,  or,  still 
worse,  with  his  own  nasonal  sen- 
timents.  All  that  his  own  re- 
searches -ertt  'idincr  over  twice  tlie 
jieriod  of  ."-iK-nce  rec(>Tn7nr'nile<i  t" 
authors  by  Huract; — aii  liiat  farmer 
Uibonran  in  the  same  field  eoaNe 
him  to  supply,  he  lays  before  na, 
On  whatsoever  is  old  or  new  in  his 
narrative  he  comments  with  the 
precision  of  one  accustomed  to 
weigh  evidflttoe,  with  the  aagao^ 
of  one  skilled  in  sifting  the  grains 
of  truth  from  the  bushel  of  ig-no- 
rance  or  falsehoiul.  He  steers  clwir 
of  the  rocks  on  wiucii  so  many  his- 
torical argoaiaa  are  wreeked— tiie 
mppremo  wrt  and  the  pftUio  prm- 
cij)ii  He  does  not  start  with  n 
theoiy  to  defend  :  he  does  not  pre- 
tend that  all  is  fruitful  or  all  bairen 
betweeatDan  and  Beeraheiia:  and 
when  it  is  nec^sary  for  lum  to 
pronounce  judgment,  he  warns  or 
leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  his 
own  ri^ht  of  private  judgment  re- 
mains intact. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  narra- 
tive, historical  and  biographical^  il 
given  to  the  world,  the  mv^^ixig 
remarks  on  the  province  of  the 
historian  may  be  oeemed  needless, 
and  perliaps  idle.  Ihey  wonld  be 
truly  so,  had  we  not  before  us  au 
many  examples  of  the  abuse  of 
history.  The  fault  is  not  mended 
even  if  it  be  committed  with  the 
best  intentions.  It  is  much  to  he 
wished  that  all  whom  the  world 
calls  great  men  shouhl  prove  to  be 
ood  men  also :  but  tliey  must  not 
e  made  to  seeui  bo  because  the 
historian  has  a  pet  fiincy  tohtanonr. 
The  dramatic  writer  is  justified  in 
paintin,?  *  men  as  tliey  ou^ht  to  be, 
not  as  they  ai'e.'  While  we  pur- 
rcuder  ourselves  to  his  illusions, 
we  are  not  really  deceived.  We 
shall  not  maintain,  after  the  curtain 
has  fallen,  sni  Tflc  to  be  laudable 
because  Cnto  coniniit.s  it ;  or  that 
to  be  generous  is  better  than  to  be 

I'ost,  bemi9e  diaries  Sorftee  re- 
iev^  Mr.  Stanley,  and  does  not]^ 
his  own  debtai  Bat  the  ^'"^ffnft'* 
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hM  no  inch  isifilcfft.  If  in  por- 
snit  of  ft  theoiy,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a  party,  he  passes  from  tlic 
straight  road  oi  fact  —  however 
roiu^  it  mav  be,  or  however  his 
•om  may  be  macoroigied—into  the 
'  by-path  meadow'  of  sentiment  or 
faction,  lie  will  fare  as  Christian 
and  Hopeful  did  when  they  left  the 
stony  way  and  turned  upon  the 
mootli  swixd. 

At  present  we  have  before  ns 
only  the  firet  moiety  of  the  hilerB 
ami  the  Life  cf  B<tcon;  and  must 
await,  but  we  trust  not  await  long, 
the  completion  of  his  story,  la 
these  volamei)  however,  is  con- 
tained an  examination  of  one  of 
the  gravest  cliarges  against  him — 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  To  this  we  shall  pre- 
sently direct  attention,  since,  if  Mr. 
^Mdding's  version  be  admitted, 
one  stain  on  Bacon's  character  - 
that  of  ntijratUude — is  expunged. 
Hereafter  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tamtf  for  dealing  with  his  alleged 
venatUy,  But  before  proceeding  to 
the  Essex  business,  we  must  glance 
at  R'lcon's  early  life  ;  fur  when  a 
man  1:3  labouring  to  rise  in  the 
iroild,  he  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
be  mecm  than  after  he  hei  Dsen  in 
it :  and  meanness  is  one  of  the 
brands  that  common  opinion  has 
iixed  on  Bacon  s  memory. 

Mr.  Spedding'sioooant  of  Baoon*! 
earlier  days  is  ao  brief  that  we 
should  mar  it  by  further  abridg- 
ment, WOT  are  we  willing'  to  forestal 
the  pleasure  it  must  atibrd  to  every 
tediflloiia  leader.  We  ahall  there- 
fore presume,  as  facte  genendltf 
known,  that  Francis  Riron  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  Lord  Kee{)er, 
>iir  ^iicholas ;  that  his  mother  was 
aaisterof  LadjBorghley ;  that  he 
was  l)<)m  in  1560-1 ;  bred  up  at 
York-house  m  the  Strand  or  at  Gor- 
haiiibury ;  sent  in  his  thirteenth 
year  to  IVinity  College,  Cambridge : 
entered  at  QraVs-inn ;  and  in  im 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  then  English  resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  France,  as  a 
preparation,  probably,  for  diploma- 
tic life,  in  which  his  own  brother 
Anthony  Bacon  was  aheady  em- 
barked ;  and  that  the  news  of  the 
"l^w^  Kwyw^ftfiy^^ilw  dwt^?i  ^"eachfid 


him  at  Fails,  Tianda  Baoonbdng 

then  eighteen  years  old.  These 
incidents  are  related  by  Mr. 
Spedding  in  grave  and  graceful 
language,  standing  in  as  strong 
eootraat  to  the  flonildiea  and  fig- 
ments of  Mr.  Hepwoith  Dizon,  as 
the  style  of  Thucyditica  does  to 
that  01  the  empty-headed  ^^i^mh 
Libauius. 

First  among  these  facts  let  ns 
note  that  Bacon  was  bom  to  fidr 
hopes,  since  his  father  was  at  the 
head  of  the  law  :  his  uncle,  in  mo- 
dern phrase,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasurv  ;  and  the  Qneen*s  atten- 
tion had  already  been  drawn  to  tlw 
promising  lad.  Secondly,  that  by 
bir  Nicholas's  death  those  hopes 
were  blighted,  and  that,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  a  snecial  provision 
for  him,  Francis,  the  younger  son 
of  a  second  &mily,  inherited  from 
his  father  hardly  a  younger  son's 
portion.  Instead  therefore  of  the 
easy  circumstances  designed,  and 
instead  of  the  early  prefermei^ 
which  the  Lord  Keeper  might  haye 
procured  for  him,  Francis  was 
forced  to  l»e  the  arcliitect  of  his 
own  fortune,  since  he  had  only  ft 
fifth  part  of  what  it  waa  intended 
he  ehoidd  inherit  His  career  ae* 
cordingly  opened  with  the  deeper 
gloom,  because  his  expectations 
had  been  so  different.  Powerful 
kinimen,  indeed,  remained;  but 
the  interest  in  a  nephew  is  not  that 
in  a  son,  and  one,  moreover,  'the 
son  of  his  father's  old  age.* 

Bacon,  we  now  borrow  an  ez- 
pieeaive  image  from  Mr.  Spedding, 
'like  a  general  who,  after  lajring 
out  the  dei^ign  of  his  campai^, 
suddenly  tinds  his  commissanat 
fail,  must  now  re-ad|just  his  plamL 
oomhining  with  them  some  londot 
employment  which  will  pay.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and 
the  less  time  lost  the  better.  The 
law  was  his  most  obvious,  and  on 
many  accoonts  his  most  nromiaing 
reaonrce ;  and  being  auready  an 
ancient  of  Gray's-inn,  he  sate  down 
at  once  to  make  himself  a  working 
lawyer.  If  the  accidents  should 
prove  &yourable,  he  might  even 
find  an  advantage  in  it ;  if  nol^  ha 
would  at  least  find  a  subsistence. 
He  commenced,  probably  in  Innity 
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Zeiias  and  Life  o/Bacm, 


ft  staaent  at  law/ 

With  no  undue  exercise  of  fancy 
wc  niiiy  picture  to  ourseiveii  Frau- 
ds Bacon  snrreying  from  his 
solitary  fhambir  in  Qn!f%-uak  (his 
brother  Anthony  was  not  to  be  for 
some  time  his  comjmnion)  the 
pnispect  before  hiui.  Bv  law  he 
must  earn  his  bread,  for  philosophy 
iaiboiedAyB  wonld  have  staiVid 
a  hennit,  especially  such  pbiloso- 
ohy  as  the  budge  doctors  and  jto- 
Ssors  of  a  university  would  sliake 
their  heads  at  as  an  idle,  if  not  a 
nntee  novelty.  Thai  m  to  Isw, 
dbe  was  atbest  a  hanh  step-mother, 
a  blind  fortune,  bavin?  more  blanks 
than  ]>rizes  in  her  wheel  More- 
over, in  law, 

We  work  by  wit  and  not  bj  witchcraft, 
lai  wH  dcpwds  M  dikloiy  liMi^ 

during  which  time  it  was  obviously 
neeeasary  to  lire  in  some  nuuuMr 
beeoniag  the  son  ofALord  Keepsc 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  poud  hope 
that  uncle  Burgh  ley  W(»uld  not 
neglect  his  wif c  s  sister  s  child;  but 
tM  ny  Lofd  IVesswsr  was  ai€Ky 
cautious  person,  and  mi^t  oon- 
sider  that  nephew  Francis  was  as 
yet  only  in  liis  twentieth  year,  and 
limt  he  Hii^ht  jperil  his  own  good 
name  by  pushing  on  his  lrin«naa 
too  fast,  and  perchance  even  get  a 
rebnfT  from  Eliziibeth  for  his  pains. 
And  thus  the  ^^reat  problem  tiiat 
vexes  two-thiids  of  mankind— the 
Bieaas  of  ohiainlng  food,  lodging, 
and  nimant  sufficient  for  ones 
station — presented  its  wonted 
prickly  sides  to  Francis  Bacon. 

From  some  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Ittten  that  htm  been  preserved, 
Mc  SpedtEnggatiMn  what  Bacon's 
liews  and  liopcs  were  with  regard 
to  the  ordering  ol  his  studiesand 
life. 

His  intention  was  to  atady  the  oouunon 
Imp  as  Us  ptoinbM;  M  at  the  imm 

time  it  was  hii  wish  and  hope  to  obtain 
some  emplorment  in  it  which  should 
make  him  independent  of  ordinary  prac- 
tiee  ai  the  b«r.  Wki*  the  partioahr 
eaifloytnerit  was  for  which  he  hoped,  I 
etanot  say  ;  something  probably  con- 
nected with  the  serrioe  of  the  crown,  to 
^ch  the  uMMiycr  MiUMhtr,  «a  «M 
and  Tabled  servant  prematurely  lost,  hU 
'  ipift>.innihip  to  the  ~ 


and  the  pcronal  notiee  whkht  ha  hai 
himself  received  from  the  Qneen,  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  kok.  It  bciwm 
that  he  had  spahaa  t»  Ber^y  m  the 

subject,  and  made  some  oteftnre,  which 

Bur;;hley  undertook  to  recommend  to  the 
Uueen  ;  and  that  the  Queen,  who  thovgk 

to  eno>nr^  hdp0a»  entertuned  the 
motion  gracioai^i  Hid  HiacMA  a  Awai^ 
able  answer. 

Of  the  jealousy  of  the  Cecils,  and 
their  perseverance  in  hindering 
iJacon  8  rise  in  life,  we  hear  iiothm^ 
from  Mr.  Spedding,  a  good  deal 
from  leaa  acmpidous  biogn^hersL 
With  them,  indeed,  'troui,  and 
nothing  but  truth,  is  a  paltry 
consideration.  If  their  fancies 
'rhyme  and  rattle, all  is  weiL'  Uie 
first  important  m  Bmod^ 
liistory  was  his  obtaining  a  Mii  ift 
Parliament  ;  but  before  we  come  to 
it,  W'C  will  otier  a  i'cw  remarks  on 
two  subiects  material  to  remembtur 
in  rahauHi  to  ^tmmm/^wvaAr 
review.  These  are  the  character 
of  the  Queen  herself,  ami  that  also 
of  the  times.  'I'o  wei^^li  either  of 
them  in  any  modern  balance  would 
be  as  idle  aa  to  apply  to  Sa  Cbadm 
Lyells  sjft^km  of  geolc 
derived    ftoBi  Bbism 

Of  £lizabeth*a  character  as  a 
woman,  it  is  needless  here  to  speaL 
Baeoa  was  not  on  the  roll  of  hff 
lovers,  and  slie  woulddoubtless  have 
roundly  rated  iiim  had  he  *penned 
sonnets  to  her  eyebrow.*  Neither 
woold  his  years  permit  her  to  rank 
bin  among  the  aage,  giwve  umbm 
whom  she  leant  in  aflOEtirs  of  State; 
He  held  apparently  in  her  esteem 
a  place  apart  from  contemporary 
statesmen  and  courtiers,  lie  was 
not  tnisted  lilDa  Borghley  or  Waft- 
singham :  be  was  not  beloviad  by 
lier  (honi  soit  oni  mal  y  pense'^  like 
Leicester  or  Essex :  slie  did  not 
^Mirt  wiiii  hmi  as  with  liooeit 
dbnf  aad  'godsoii  Harrington:^ 
nor  did  ba  stand  in  the  second 
rank  of  adorers  with  llaleigh  and 
others.  She  had  noted  the  pro- 
mise u£  the  boy :  sine  awaited  the 
perfMnanoaoC  th^Mn:  aad  aha 
neither  anwisel|r  nor  nnlairiy  ne- 
f erred  to  office  j>ersona  wbo  bad 
cUoaen  their  path  inline  nt  tk 
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when  Bacon  wai  imiSxkg  with 
Whitgift  at  Collefifo,  or  riding?  in 
the  train  of  Sir  Amias  f  aulet 
Pari^i  to  Poitiers. 

Perhaps  her  '  young  lord  keeper* 
proved  in  his  man's  ertate  raUier 
puzzling  to  his  mistress.  With  all 
Iier  great  and  g(H)d  qualities,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Eliz;il)oth 
had  not  much  foresight  or  much 
imagination.  No  one  in  her  reehn 
had  a  ihscper  iaeigfat  for  the 
actual :  no  one  saw  clearer  what 
men  in  >j;eneral  were  fitted  fur  in 
the  ordinary  duties  of  war  or 
peace.  Bnlasto  young  Bacon,  wss 
his  vocalioQ  law  or  philosophy  t 
ha<l  nature  meant  him  to  stand  in 
his  tatlicr*8  shoes  I  or  to  be  like  his 
namesake,  Boger.  more  cunning  in 
nstore^i  reelni  than  in  her  owbI 
Of  his  abilities  she  could  hiive  no 
doubt ;  herself  had  tested  them, 
and  the  fame  of  them  was  already 
in  men's  mouths.  But  would  he 
smv  his  eonrage  to  tiie  stiekmg 
point Y  would  he  be  constant  to  one  . 
tiling  ever  ?  She  might  have  learnt 
that  thougli  diligent  enough  in 
keeping  terms  and  reading  law 
books,  and  anxious,  as  well  he 
nught  be,  for  practice,  yet  ho 
generally  had  in  hand,  beside 
Bracton  and  Littleton,  some  ])]ii!o- 
sophic  toy  or  other,  with  which  he 
unbent  las  mind  after  it  had  '  its 
lull  frcif^'  of  eases  and  reports. 

The  trials  and  sufferings  of  lier 
early  years  had  hardcnetl  rather 
than  strengtliened  ihu  character  of 
Elizabeth.  Thev-  had  given  her 
immAl  fores  of  will,  bnt  they  hftd 
ako  left  her  no  ordinary  BhMS  ol 
SBSpicion  and  vanity.  So  long  as 
her  sister  was  alive,  dissimuhition 
was  her  siiieid ;  and  aiier  slie  came 
to  the  tiirone,  she  was  eoB|*dled 
to  praetise  for  many  years  the 
lessons  she  had  learnt  as  a  subject, 
lier  title  was  doubtful :  her  reahn 
was  ilivided  ;  one  halt'  of  her  people 
regarded  her  as  a  nsnner  and  a 
httretic:  and  all  CathoRc  Europe 
awaitcfl  either  her  return  to  tne 
true  Clmrch,  or  her  dethronement. 
For  at  icaat  eleven  years  after  her 
aoessM  ^yrr^nUi  nssded,  sad 
psilwijs  oilnWtsd,  mm  mote  than 
the  prudence  oi  Augsstus  in  hold- 
ing her  ioQgtiom  J^BiBl  ii^^ 


ttic  trosson  or  flewsciyii  war. 

To  nsthe  latter  clones  of  her  rekm 

conceal  in  great  measure  its  early 
perils.   To  us  she  appears  as  the 

bard  beholds  her  : — 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  stat^raen  oM  ; 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  tke  BrHon  Bbc^ 

Her  port,  her  awe  coram  ui'liiig  £m)^ 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

Sometimes  a  gradoas^  EUaabeth 

was  always  a  capricious  mistress  ; 
and  her  early  ha)>its  of  distrust, 
combined  with  her  ium  resolve  to 
be  every  inch  a  queen,  and  not,  as 
her  brother  and  sister  had  been,  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  <»f  lier  nobles 
or  churchmen,  renilerod  her  as 
wary  in  raising  the  huiubie  as  she 
was  peremptory  in  easting  down 
the  proud.  It  was  not  among  the 
least  of  Francis  liacon's  early  diffi- 
culties to  have  to  deal  with  a  mis- 
tress at  once  so  coy  and  so  firm. 

Moreover,  the  Queen  know  the 
merits  and  the  failings  ol  all  who 
aspired  to  her  favour  as  well  as 
Richelieu  knew  the  secrets  of  the 
French  nobihty,  or  as  2sa|}oieou 
knew  what  was  said  4Mr  dene  in  the 
mlon8  of  FaasL  She  was  amao 
that  Bacon  was  by  no  means  a 
good  housekeeper,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  qualified  to 
say  with  Cowper,  *By  the  aid 
of  ||eod  management  and  a  clear 
notion  of  economical  afGurs,  I 
have  contrived  in  three  months 
to  spend  tlie  income  of  a  twelve- 
month.' This  failing  would  not 
rsoommend  him  to  Euiabeth,  who 
kept  a  heedful  eye  to  her  own  ex- 
penditure, and  she  may  have  said, 
if  tliese  things  be  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  1 

On  tlis  seore  of  eeonomy,  Baeon 
indeed  needed  not  Elizabeth's  in- 
terference, for  he  had  a  strict 
domestic  monitress  atGorhambury. 
His  surviving  imreut  was  a  most 
trae  and  kmng,  if  not  always  a 
congenial  friend  to  him.  The  part 
which  her  letters  have  in  Bacon's 
correspondence  is  at  once  pathetic 
and  humorous.  Like  so  many 
ladies  of  the  time,  Ann,  the  widow 
of  Sir  Kichol-ui,  was  a  Htssinal 
scholar,  a  notable  housewife,  aiid  a 
stnot  Caivinist.  Like  many  ladies 
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ol  oUwr  timci  tin,  tim  loved  to 
rule,  and  hated  Popery  and  all  that 

savoured  of  it.  First,  she  was 
vext  and  wn»tli  with  her  elder  son, 
Anthony,  for  sUiying  so  long  in 
foreign  paiti,  and  thereby  ^roosing 
hijnself  to  the  lore.-*  of  Komisa 
prii-sts,  and  perhn]>s  RuFnis]!  ladies 
also.  Next,  she  Wiuj  di:q>leased 
with  Francis  on  sundry  accounts. 
Hk  balaae^Mi  at  the  yeai's  mmI 
mm  never  in  hk  IsvoBr ;  his  ser- 
vants cheated  him  ;  he  paid  scant 
attention  to  maternal  advice.  His 
physic,  his  diet,  his  hours  of 
•leeping,  waking,  and  going  abfwdl 
were  not  in  accordwce  with  her 
notions.  Lady  llicon  held  that 
'  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise* 
tended  to  iiealth,  wealth,  and 
wiadom;  wh&nm  fVwms  'ont- 
watched  tha  Baar,*  and  liked  t^> 
have  the  world  -well  aired  l)efnre 
he  broke  his  f;ist  in  a  morning.  He 
wished  to  raise  his  rents :  she  t»dd 
him  that  old  l«iiaiit«,«r«ii  if  tliqr 
paid  too  little,  but  wm  iMNMat 
folk,  were  better  than  new  tenants, 
who  would  ]irobably  bolt  at  quar- 
ter-day. or  at  least  work  out  his 
land  tf  tfaey  paid  him  at  all  The 
following  panage  from  one  of  her 
lady.^hij)  f>  letters  shows  that  in  her 
opinion  1^ "ranci.s,  though  not  a  stray 
sheep  from  the  Church's  fold,  was 
not  ao  miiidlol  of  his  religious 
duties  as  he  mi|^t  bft  The  advice 
and  the  innendo  are  addressed  to 
her  elder  son  on  his  xstum  from 
abroad. 

This  one  cbiefcst  counsel  yonr  Chris- 
tlM  aad  Mtml  moUmt  doth  giro  you 
eren  before  the  Lord,  thai  aiiofit  aD 

worldly  respects  you  carry  yourself  ever 
at  yoar  first  coioiug  as  one  that  doth  un- 
ftigMdly  prolM  tlie  tra*  religion  if 
Christ,  and  hath  the  luve  of  the  truth  bow 
by  long  contimmnre  f;ust  settled  in  your 
heart)  and  that  with  judgmeut^  wisdom, 
and  dinratkm,  and  an  not  afkaid  or 
aihamcd  to  testify  the  same  by  hearfaig 
and  delighting  in  those  religions  exercises 
of  the  sincerer  surt,  be  they  French  or 
Xaiikh.  lukoe  iioUmtMtrt;^^trm 

On  this  good  and  true  woman 
Mr  S^pedding  romarks 

Lady  Bacon's  letters,  of  which  a  great 

number,  directed  to  A  nth  Any,  but  ad- 
drtissod  to  both  her  sons,  aro  among  the 


ije  qf  Bacon,  [Noveuibei^ 

Vedeon  HflL  a*  Lunbeih,  esklMt  tnte 

a!i<!  anxious  affection,  fervid  pietj.  pn 
uebt>  to  suspect  ererybodj  about  her  soa 
of  preying  upon  him  and  abtuaag  his 
simplicity  and  inexperienot :  ii  i ilnMe 
jiiil'Mjsy  with  regard  to  her  own  niitema! 
anthoritj,  cnriouslj  mixed  with  little 
•oliejtQdee  abont  his  pbjaicv  his  diet, 
his  hunrs  of  sleeping,  waking,  and  goic^ 
abrxrid,  and  all  JUs  mtUflr  koaaWd 
arrangementts. 

Next,  Biicon's  eagerness  fi>r  em- 
ploy meut  is  reckoned  by  some  per- 
flonii  amoQff  his  particular  foiblej», 
and  aUflgaa  among  the  proofs  of 
his  viemnetis.  Vsq  have  no  desire 
to  excuse  bis  \Yant  of  nmdcuce  in 
domestic  afiair.s,  but  we  cannot,  sec 
how  anxiety  for  nrefennent  should 
properly  be  an  offence  in  him  or  in 
any  one  else.  We  Ihivc  high  au- 
thority for  saying  th:\t  he  who  de- 
sires a  bishojiric,  doircs  a  good 
work.  Why  should  desire  to  do 
the  State  service  be  aoooonted  % 
bad  one  ]  We  profess  not  to  bave 
entered  the  adytum  of  any  minis- 
ter's cabinet  or  any  bisho{)'.s  study ; 

Uas  ne  poeaimos  magwimni  aoced— 
partes 

Qoippe  podor  vite^  ot  oiraoi  pr»ootdk 

sanguis ; 

but  may  it  not  be  just  possible  that 
the  interior  clergy — that,  we  be- 
lieve, ia  the  proper  designation  of 
all  below  arcndeaoons — may  occa- 
sionally address  the  givers  of  ^od 
things  in  '  a  bondman's  k^/  or 
briefless  barristers  may  bum  in- 
cense before  the  high  altar  of  the 
woolsack?  Patient  merit  may 
take  scoffs  from  the  unworthy,  bat 
cannot  be  blinded  by  them  to  ili 
own  fitness,  where  it  exists,  fi»r  a 
►Stall  «)r  a  County  Court  judgeship. 
Bacon  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  aptitude  for  office,  neitker  fatt 
to  discern  that  bis  daim  wove 
superior  to  many  more  favoured 
suitors.  Was  it  incumbent  on  him, 
solely  and  singly  in  his  :ige,  to 
wrap  bis  talents  in  a  napki»-4D 
take  <  Nolo  eynso^ian*  for  bia  dft- 
vice,  cither  m  a  natural  or  non- 
natural  sense  \  In  imputing  undue 
eagerness  or  unusual  iserviiity  to 
him,  we  miatnaaUte  tke  language 
of  solioitatkm  ooottM^  attiie  time. 
There  was  an  euphuism  in  the 
phrase  oi  fiuitora  in  the  "*^ptli 
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ceotrnj,  ao  \m»  ttuia  in  Utentiire. 

Ciesar  was  not  bcfoiled  liy  it  then, 
neither  shi  >uld  we  now.  Wc  might 
«55  justly  accUisC  the  wnrt}{ie.«4  of 
Ji^lizabeth's  rcij^n  of  extravagant 
foppery  becauBO  <mr  garments  are 
of  •  giave  colour,  while  theirs  were 
gay.  ninked,  slashed,  and  adorned 
with  \t\ov.  ;ui<l  jewels. 

Bacon  i&  dei»ire  for  advancement, 
then,  iras  not  a  fanlt,  bat  a  proper!;y 
of  liis  nature,  ns  inalienable  from  it 
as  his  philo.'^o]iliir;il  aspinitidiis,  or 
his  ijiaje.stic  intellect  Hiij  was  im 
age  of  unu;iual  promise,  enterprise, 
nod  development;  and  aU  the 
braver  and  more  intellectual  minds 
in  it  shared  in  liis  iiniuilse^.  And 
ill  thi:i,  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects, the  men  of  that  day  are 
men  mlsoonstraed.  It  seems  that 
they  accei)tcJ  one  half  only  of 
ToiiclLstone's  division  of  life.  To 
them  the  only  life  was  in  the 
Court.  Drake  could  not  sail  to 
tlM  Spanish  Main,  Sidney  could  not 
trail  a  pike  in  the  Low  Countries, 
•witiiout  permission  from  the 
Qn*  I  n,  any  more  than  Coke  could 
become  Attorney  -  General  or 
Wbitgift  Archbishop. 

At  the  .piiesent  moment  Britain 
afifords  avenues  to  wealth  and  posi- 
tion unknown  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  ^'ow^  an  intelligent  coun- 
try gentleman  can  with  proht  to 
himself  and  bis  eoontiy  devote 
himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estate,  his  duties  af?  a  magistrate, 
or  the  interestM  of  the  tenants  ana 
labourers  who  look  up  to  iiim  as 
their  natnnd  guide  and  patron.  A 
career  in  either  House  of  Patiia- 
ment,  even  without  any  prospect  of 
a  scat  ill  the  Cabinet,  is  now  an 
object  of  laudable  ambition.  Law 
aim  physic  oiiBr  no  mean  attno- 
tions  in  our  pvovinctai  towns  to 
hundreds  of  persons  of  lo'niing 
and  ability.  Manchesterj  Linmug- 
ham,  and  Liverpool  at  this  moment 
oontain  more  adentafic  men  than 
all  Europe  POOBoeocd  in  Bacon'aage. 
'J'n  all  sucn  men  Court  favour  is 
lit  more  essential  than  a  gold-stick 
or  a  companioDship  of  the  Bath. 
Bat,  two  centoiifls  ago,  Britam  did 
not  alEord  many  mansions  for  men 
of  brain  and  enerir>'.  I'arliarnent 
was  by  no  means  a  safe  arena  lor 


busy  or  eloquent  gentlemen.  St 
Stephen's  cha])c]  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  Tower.  Elizabeth 
did  not  reeo^^nise  that  nscfiil  insti- 
tution, Her  Majesty's  Opposititm ; 
she  htA  a  toncn  of  her  8ire*8  con- 
dition, that  did  not  brook  the 
accent  of  reproof.  She  wonld  rate 
Mr.  Speaker  roundly,  if  he  per- 
mitted hououruble  uiembers  to 
toneh  on  her  prerogative:  she 
nraned  flights  of  elotiuenoe  by  the 
hand  of  the  Sergeant-  ' t  -rms.  In 
the  Parliamentary  tniirnamcut  *thc 
courtiers,'  in  Don  (^^uixote's  phrase, 
'cirried  off  tiie  pruea  from  the 
strange  knights.*  Again,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  >sixteenth  century,  un- 
less he  were  beef  -witted,  had  but  a 
sorry  time  of  it  in  his  mauor-house. 
His  neij^bonta  were  Justice  Shal- 
low or  jMaster  Silence:  his  com- 
panions an!  r  unsellors  Davy  and 
William  Vizard.  In  tillage  he  was 
little  iu  advance  of  Ciucinnatus. 
When  his  flocks  were  in  fold  ho 
could  not  anmse  himself  with  the 
Agi'ii'ult nval  Jouni'fl,  nor  ;rain 
perennial  honours  .'it  agricultural 
iissociations  by  a  s]  tcecli  uu  manure, 
or  by  exhibiting  oigs  and  bullocks 
sleek  as  satin  and  fonnd  as  a  hoop. 
Samuel  Johnson,  two  centuries 
later,  could,  without  widelv  depart- 
ing from  truth,  describe  the  coun- 
try as  the  abode  of  dulncss ;  and 
f  inding  present,  without  much 
stretch  of  fancy,  the  Westerns  and 
Sullen*^  as  samples  of  rural  squires 
and  jiarish  pricjiU*.  But  much  n)ore 
justly,  iu  Bacon's  time,  might 
Devon  or  Warvvickshire  appear  to 
Baleigh  and  Leicester  as  abodes  fit 
only  for  thick  heads  and  open 
throats.  We  migiit  i)roceed  to 
show  that  neither  law  uor  physio 
offered  temptations  to  men  of  parts 
to  settle  in  the  oonntiy ;  that  Hr- 
mingham  wavS  tlien  of  less  conside- 
ration as  a  luaiiufacturing  city 
tliau  Norwicii,aud  that  the  exports 
of  Bristol  were  then  at  least  ten 
times  greater  than  the  exports  of 
Liverjiool.  To  Kliziibeth  a  mill- 
owner  of  the  modern  stamp  would 
iiave  been  hardly  less  a  orodigy 
than  the  electric  teLegTa[)h ;  and 
the  most  liberal  of  her  ministers  or 
favourites  would  have  deemed  it 
scandalous  to  buckle  a  knight's 
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spurs  on  tba  liMlt<if  »  Dftty  or  an 

Arkwriglit. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  on  the 
23rd  ui  November,  1584,  Bacuu 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Ifeloombe,  in  Dormtahire;  and 
BOW,  according  to  the  common 
Tintinns"  <»f  his  character,  ive  raiplit 
exptcL  iiis  servility  tn  iiuiiiifc^t  it- 
self; more  e8i>ecia,iiy  bince,  as  A^Jr. 
&)eddjiig  obsenrM,  *  th&  finik  bnatli 
of  hiB  public  life  was  dimwn  in  4 
very  contnjrioTiJ!  atmosphere  of  loy- 
alty atid  aiiu-popery.'  Tin.-  ri^k  of 
an  iiideiKJndent  couiiic  wiis  putcut : 
the  policy  of  pleasing  by  vote  and 
i|i6eiDh  both  Elimbeth  and  his 
"km^mfn  wa^  obvirms.  He  had  liia 
f<>rrn!ic  to  inuko.  He  lu-ou.!:;:lit  Avith 
iiiiu  ueithcr  the  inilueuce  which 
landed  property  confen^  nor  that 
which  attends  ^eat  legal  reputa- 
tion.  Even  his  name  was  not 
wh(-l!y  au  advantage  U)  him.  By 
awakening  recollections,  it  would 
also  proToke  eompanaona.  If  ha 
trod  not  in  his  father's  footsteT»a» 
tho  indolent  or  the  envious  of  tnc 
time  mi;,'lit  rc^'ard,  or  might  affect 
to  regard  him  as  a  degenerate  wm. 

In  order  thai  the  maimer  in 
which  Bacon  oomported  himself 
at  liis  entrance  upon  jmblie  life 
may  he  the  better  understood,  we 
will  briciiy  state  the  circuiastanoes 
irhich  engroeaed  the  pablie  ttdnd, 
and  made  it  expedient  to  summoa 
a  Parliament  in  that  November. 
The  circumstances  were  of  a  highly 
agitating  character.  In  s^iite  of 
the  papal  baU  of  excommumcatioii 
issued  against  Elizabeth  in  156^, 
En^^and  remained  Protestant;  m 
.spite  of  frequent  |)!r»t.^  npainst  her 
life -plots  undertaken  by  indivi- 
duals, but  all  certainly  popish  and 
eooBtenanced  by  popish  powera 
abroad — ^Elizabeth  was  still  un- 
harmed and  undismayed.  The 
Catholic  world  was  growing  im- 
patient for  her  death.  No  pro- 
viaioii  had  been  made  for  the  suo- 
oesaion,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
the  riat:  ral  heir  to  tlie  crown. 
All  the  ills  which  had  troubled 
Edward's  reign  or  rendered  Mjiry's 
reign  disastrous  were  aj^in  threat- 
ening the  kingdom  wi^  divitton, 
and  were  held  in  ahcynnco  by  one 
precai-ious  life — a  lite  which,  beside 
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ovdhunry  aecidents,  had  been  ftr 

some  years  the  butt  of  foreign  in- 
trigues and  domestic  treason.  All 
Protestautii,  indtH.'d,  were  united  in 
emulous  devotion  to  Elizabeth,  aiui 
all  regarded  the  poanUe  acifleaain> 
of  Mary  with  equally  nnaDlmonA 
dread.    But  Endatid  was  a  kin^r- 
(h)n\  divided  in  lUelf.    The  pr-pi^rli 
party  was  strong}  numerous,  and 
exaapenited  at  home;  abmd  it 
waa  eapported  by  the  Pope  and 
Spain,  and  by  a  rnnsideranle  fac- 
tion in  (Scotland,  tiiea  almost  » 
foreimi  country  alsa  If  we  do  iKKt 
inelude  Fiaaee  at  thia  inumeut  im 
the  Catholie  leagse,  it  ia  tMomae 
the  Guises  were  not  tlicn  in  tbe 
ascendant:  but  had  M.iry  of  Scot- 
land once  been  crowned,  titere  1$ 
litda  donbtthatFraaoewovild  ham 
laid  aside,  as  re^ffded  England, 
her  wonted  jealon??T  of  Spain.  It 
was  to  debate  and  to  conclude 
upon  the  course  most  pro{>er  to  be 
adoptad  at  thia  cntie^  jwifccttiw 
that  the  Parliament  of  x^mak; 
and  the  Qnt'cn  was  perhaps  not 
more  an  object  of  national  enthu- 
siasm when  she   reviewed  her 
&rmy  at  Tilbury,  than  mhm,  dM 
opened  the  aeaston  in  this  anzions 
year : 
serves, 

Whoever  regarded  the  Reformert  CTinrdi 
as  C^*8  caose— whoever  beiiered  Um 
wAsM  Bead  le  fee  wrfer  M*a  ipaoial 

protectiun— whoever  abhorred  mtirdtr 
and  IveuL-hcry — whoever  fearwl  cirll  war 
— whoever  valued  fiaiioiml  iaileiieiMieftee 
--^hMverMt  kfs  Mood  rwk  wmmtk 
the  sight  of  a  wt^man  wliu,  in  the  fn>"^  cf 
perili!  550  seeiot  and  imiaitn-iit,  couid  ex- 
hibit uii  luiijiettly  ftud  Uu  icikr  — idl  ted  ia 
alike  with  tbe  popular  mntimeBt  of  tlw 
tiaie  aad  swelled  tlie  flood  of  kfsl^. 

Here,  tlien,  was  an  opening  for  n 

partisaa  of   tbe  Clodian  staafi 

aspiring  to  ride  the  popular  wave, 
or  for  one  oi  the  Curio  stamp 
/Audous  only  to  magnify  Oiesar. 
What  waa  Bacon*s  line  of  aetioal 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  took  any 
conppicnoii«  or  active  part  in  any 
of  these  inDCeedinpT?.  He  &crve<i 
on  a  comndttee ;  at  a  late  period  ol 
the  session  he  made  a  ^eeeh;  he 
probablf  addressed  ^  a  letter  el 
advire  to  the  Queen/  winch  may 
be  read  iu  Mr.  Redding  s  voiuiae; 
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but  he  took  no  other  steps  to  dis- 
play the  eloquence  lie  so  undoul)t- 
ediy  possessed,  or  to  advance  the 
fotimaB  winch  be  it  aoemwd  o£ 
pniiKtwg  hf  vmrf  meaiis  in  hia 
I>owcr,  whether  nf  open  adulation 
or  of  secret  intrigue,  lie  api>a- 
rently  thought  that  the  best  mode 
of  reconuneuding  himself  to  the 
Qneea,  as  wall  m  of  aoquiriBg 
influence  in  the  House,  was  to 
servo  his  apprenti>p«]n]>  !>f>fore  he 

t>ro€eeded  xnatter-workmaiiin  ^tate 
>iusiness. 

One  more  plmae  of  Bmxhi's  per- 
liamentary  lire  must  be  presented 
before  \vf'  ;n<'  wfirranted  in  de- 
manding; the  prools  uf  hw  sub- 
servieiice  as  a  politician.  It  may 
be  alliged  that  to  eo  skilful  a 
waiter  on  Providence  delay  in 
choosing  his  party  was  only  na- 
tural ;  that  tlie  reserve  lie  prac- 
tised in  his  hr{>t  session  w;is  but 
wwrcmteUe  caution  in  one  iHhose 
fortonee  mi^t  myt  henceforward 
depend  on  law  alone.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  have  seemed  to 
Bacon  the  sword  with  which  he 
voiild  op«n  the  ogreter  ef  the  world. 

Nine  yeace  hacve  ekpeed  rioco 
bin  xnaiden  speech  was  delivered, 
since  his  name  wa^  first  enrolled 
on  a  committee,  and  ikicou's  lor- 
famee  were  searoelj  advaneed  n 
step.  He  had  beoome,  indeed^ 
reader  at  Gray's  inn,  the  clerkship 
of  the  CVnnirii  in  the  Star  Chamber 
had  been  granted  him  in  reversion, 
end  hk  aeqnaiiitiiBoe  witii  the  Eari 
of  Essex  had  begun.  His  pen  had 
not  been  idle;  he  was  dnuhtless 
better  known  at  court  and  at  the 
bar  than  he  was  in  1584 ;  nor  can 
we  ima^ne  that  the  QueeDy  who, 
ne  he  says,  'trained  mm  on'  to 
deliver  his  mintl  on  matters  of 
Htate,  can  have  watched  without 
inteiest  his  growiii^  experience, 
fcr  that  qoality  w«Nikl  neommend 
him  to  her  nnieh  more  than  hia 
ready  wit  or  ripenin!^  eloquence. 
Yet  Tt  vp6t  aX^^trn  -  what  protit  had 
as  yet  accrued  to  Bacon  from 
either  his  performance  or  his  pro- 
mise ?  He  was  now  in  his  thirty* 
^rd  year;  he  had  been  a  bencher 
of  his  Inn  for  seven  years,  a  reader 
for  nearly  six;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  lie  was  getting  into  practice, 


and  it  is  certain  that  his  pnn?c  was 
running  low.  Assuredly,  if  he  were 
a  servile  or  an  urgent  suitor,  never 
WB8  faemiKhr  more  thrown  away, 
never  was  the  sin  of  impatienee 
more  effectively  rebuked. 

Tiie  events  of  these  nine  years 
were  not  indeed  favourable  to 
promotion.  The  atten^n  of  the 
realm  and  its  soTereign  had  heen 
fixed  on  the  hust  conspiracy  of  the 
Queen  of  {Scots  and  on  the  final  act 
of  her  long  tragedy.  Hardly  had 
men  ceased  to  gaze  on  the  scaffold 
at  Fotiumgay,  when  tiieir  eyes 
were  drawn  to  the  Groyne  and  the 
Scheldt,  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Invincible  Armada^  and  to  the 
scarcely  less  alarnun^  concentra- 
tion of  Fanna'e  batlahons.  Twice 
only  in  the  annals  of  the  woild 
had  so  high  a  spring-tide  of  in- 
vasion receded  from  the  shore  it 
menaced — once  in  the  bay  of  Sala- 
nda,  and  again  whoi  Marine  in 
the  Baudian  plains  arrested  and 
annihilated  the  Cimbric  columns. 
But  ajffavit  iJt  m  tt  (Jiss>p(inf>rr,  and 
Spain  boasted  no  longer  '  so  ex- 
ceeding proudly.*  In  these  years 
of  expeetation,  nowever,  it  was  on 
her  grey-headed  counsellors  and 
her  proven  soldiers  that  Elizabeth's 
trust  reposed,  and  not  on  the  young 
men  whose  anuonr  had  not  been 
proved. 

^  Early  in  January,  1592-93,  the 
English  Government  received  in- 
telligence that  called  for  grave 
dehete  and  prompt  action,  l^ilip 
of  Spain,  whose  wrath  and  zeal 
SO'nr  Relieved  the  wreck  of  tlie 
Armada  had  cooled,  was,  it  ap- 
peared, as  sedulous  as  ever  in 
plotting  the  invasion  of  England 
and  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth. 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  Levia- 
thans, he  had  been  furnislung  him- 
self since^  1588  with  ships  of  a 
lighter  boikt  fitter  for  the  narrow 
seas.  He  had  laid  hands  on  some 
of  the  strongholds  in  Brittany 
whence  his  flotilla  miqlit  ad\'ance 
witii  less  risk  and  with  m  ore  speed 
than  from  the  Grovne.  He  no 
longer  trusted  to  the  unassisted 
might  of  hi.H  own  kingdtjm,  pre- 
l)onderant  as  it  was  ;  he  took  ex- 
ample from  the  crafty  Mace- 
donian, whom  gold  served  a^  well 
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at  iroii,  A  p  illion  of  the  rcvcmiw 
of  tlie  I111I1C8  secured  for  i  liilip 
a  party  in  SeoUand,  whtia  the 
Bwanliita,  if  not  the  country  in 

j!:eneni],  were  buniing  with  indig- 
nation against  England  for  the 
execution  of  the  iScotti:iU  C^ueen. 
Thanortharnhalf  of  theheret&eal 
isbad  would  afford  him  meant  fur 
superior  to  Dunkirk,  Flusliing,  or 
Antwerp  for  conceiitratinj;  his 
army ;  and  the  betous,  the  Hamii- 
tona,  and  otbar  Omilie  leaden 
had  promised  under  their  Landii 
and  seab  to  allow  his  army  to  land. 
England  m.u^  at  the  moment  ill- 
provided  with  either  the  matenai 
or  the  sinews  <rf  war.  Rer  fleet 
and  militia  liad  heen  reidaced  on 
the  peace  footin;^ ;  the  doiilde  sub- 
sidy Voted  tiirec  years  bet\)re  had 
idready  been  expended  iu  aid  to 
Ffanee  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  ficont  of  such  pressing  danger, 
no  tinie  was  to  be  lost  in  munxnon- 
ing  a  Parliament. 

Of  the  general  spirit  of  her  sub- 
jects, Elizabeth  entei*tained  uo 
doubt.  That  had  been  made  ma- 
nifest in  1 588,  when  even  the  better 
sort  of  the  Koniauijt.s,  no  less  than 
the  oppressed  Jirowni.sts,  had  given 
or  pronered  their  aid  against  the 
insolent  foe.  The  main  question 
accordingly  for  Parliament  to  con> 
sider  w:vs  the  amount  of  Rn])plies 
required,  and  the  best  method  of 
raising  them.  A  signiticaut  hint 
was  conveyed  bv  the  Lord  Keeper 
to^  the  House  tliat  they  were  to 
mind  no  other  business  except  that 
of  the  sujjplies,  and  that  it  were 
best  to  be  quick  about  it.  But  tiiis 
intimation,  which  would  he  impoa- 
aible  now,  and  which  even  fifty 
years  afterwards  would  haveraisea 
the  whirlwind  of  privilege,  passed 
unnoticed  at  the  time,  and  was 
indeed  nothing  unnsaaL 

We  have  already  said  that  there 
was  nothing  in  those  days  like  a 
Parlianu'iitary  opposition  in  tiie 
moderu  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  all 
did  not  mn  smoothly  with  this 
Soppljr  question.  The  hesitation 
in  voting  the  amount  demanded 
did  not  arise  from  the  unpopularity 
of  the  war,  neither  from  anv  sus- 
picion that  Hmner  grants  haa  besQ 
wasted  or  nuaappliM,stiU  less  from 


any  project  of  the  malcontent?  for 
embarrassiitg  the  Ministers  in  Lbs 
hope  of  supplanting  tiMn.  Ik, 
Spcflding  attributes  to  tiie  Queen 
hers<»!f  tlic  obstructions  an  1  mi*- 
underoUmdiniiTS  which,   before  a 
week  had  p^issed,  si^^ualized  the 
Buiiaaeat  whisk  nst  en  the  intk 
of  February,  1590.   The  rule  had 
been  to  vote  one  subsidy  »>nly  at  a 
time.    This  had  been  broken  by 
the  last  Parliam^t;  but  the  d«- 
partars  ftoas  tiis  mm  wmmooBm- 
paaied  hy  an  intimatum  that  the 
case  was  extraordinary,  and  by  a 
proviso  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
lor  a  precedent   The  proviso  wai 
viewed  by  Wisahiith  aa  aa  en- 
croachment ou  her  pf«KogatiTe,aad 
she  now  took  advantage  of  vliat 
seemed  a  favourable  crii^is— a  iust, 
necessary,  and  popular  war  of  self- 
defence — not  merely  for  obtaining 
ample  supplies,  hot  alao  fior  esta- 
blishing one  or  two  precedents  in 
her  own  favour  upon  certain  points 
of  form  not      vet  settled  by  cus- 
tom.  One  of  these  had  refereuce 
to  the  right  of  free  debate,  a  Hoeead 
to  the  voting  of  ami^e,  double,  or 
triple  subsidies,  as  occasion  njight 
demand  ;  a  third  to  the  discussion 
of  money  bills  by  a  conference  of 
the  Lords  and  OomaioBSk  On  the 
first  of  these  points  EUaabeth  was 
triumphant.    Liberty  of  vote  re- 
mained, but  liberty  of  .yyefc/t  w.is 
virtually  denied ;  and  Teter  Weut- 
worth  and  otbsn,  who  rafhsed  to 
be  '  gagged/  wsve  celled  before  the 
Council  and  committed   to  the 
Tower  or  the  Fleet.    But  althu;i:;h 
lier  faitliful  Couunons  sutlcred  the 
Qnesn  to  pnt  »  bridle  ia  thdr 
mouths,  they  were  not  so  wdl  eon* 
tent  at  her  fingering  their  purses, 
and  they  only  awaited  a  leader  to 
give  utterance  to  their  discontent 
Homsr  has  reeofded  in  Toy 
graphio  Tsrses  the  astonishment  of 
the  Trojans  at  Ulysses  being  tlie 
spokesman  of  the  Greek  deputation 
which  had  come  to  Troy  to  deiuaud 
the  snrrender  of  Hskn.  Until  the 
Ithacan  king  slood  np,  and  poured 
forth  his  honeyed    periods  like 
snow-flakes,  he  had  been  almost 
unmarked,  for  all  eyes  had  been 
tnmed  iqMii  the  young  and  hand- 
some MsnclwM.   Bmsps  hardly 
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less  astonishment   pen'adofl  tlic 
House  on  the  26th  of  IVltruary, 
1593,  when  the  late  Lord  Keejier'a 
son  and  the  nephew  of  the  Prime 
Minister  delivered  a  ipeech  in 
which,  although  he  supported  the 
motion  of  the  govennnent  'for  a 
select  and  grave  cotnuiittec  to  con- 
sider of  the  dangers  of  the  reahn, 
•nd  of  speedv  supply  and  aid  to 
her  Majesty,    he   broached  the 
awful  question  of  reforming  or 
codifying  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
Here  was  a  worshipful  supporter 
of       Qibinei  in  time  of  trouble ! 
Hm  was  a  Saul  prophesying  with 
a  vengeance !  *  Speaking  in  favour 
of  supply,' Mr.  Spedding  says,  *in 
a  pHriiament  expressly  called,  not 
te^lawB  Imfc  tnonev,  all  that  le- 
mailis  of  his  sueech  relates  not  to 
■loney  but  to  laws.'    Had  Bacf)n 
forgotten  at  the  moment  that  Peter 
Wentwurth  was  looking  liirough 
pri80ii4Nir»t  Ooold  he  hare  been 
Ignorant  that  if  ever  stateanan 
valued  the  maxim  of  ^  quv'ta  nnn 
mnvei  e^  that  statesman  was  Burgh- 
ley  ]  or  if  ever  there  were  a  sove- 
reign to  whom  change  was  odious, 
that  sorereign  was C2i»beth.  'Yii^ 
tus  post  nummos,*  *  supply  now  - 
grievances  at  some  more  convenient 
season' — would  seem  to  liave  been 
the  natoral,  and,  nader  the  circum- 
ataoeeSy  not  the  blameable  reflec- 
tion of  a  waiter  on  Providence, 
8iich  as  we  are  told  Francis  Bacon 
was.   Why  should  he  imitate  the 
perversity  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
aeoT,  and  disappoint  those  who 
would  fdl  his  liouse  with  silver 
and  gold,  if  he  propliesied  sniootli 
things  \  ]fet  Francis  Bacon  started 
as  alaw  reformer ;  a  reformer,  too, 
ol  abtuee  which  are  perhws  more 
tenaciously   upheld    ana  more 
jealously  sliielaed   from  profane 
ameudnient  than  even  the  Liturgy 
or  the  Articles  of  tlie  Church.  Had 
he  sliown  that  bv  some  better 
mode  than  that  which  then  pre- 
vailed of  levying  or  imposing  taxes, 
the  Crown  might  get  more  money 
and  incur  less  odium ;  had  he  sug- 
gested that  Inr  more  judidoos 
management  the  amy  and  navy- 
might  be  put  on  an  e(iually  effi- 
cient and  yet  less  e.\:j)ensive  foot- 
ing, his  presumption  as  a  young 


member  might  be  applauded,  or  at 
least  excused,  by  the  frugal  Queen 
and  her  conservative  ministers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  engendea  of  law,  ana 
not  of  the  treasury,  were  6acon*s 
theme  on  that  evening  ;  though  we 
have  only  an  imperfect  and  inaccu- 
rate report  of  the  opening  oi  Jiis 
speech  on  tha  motion  for  supply. 
We  have  no  solution  for  this 
enigma  more  probable  tlian  that 
which  Mr.  Spedding  offers.  He 
thinks 

The  truth  was  (and  this  it  is  which 
gives  aa  interest  to  the  MnaU  aDd  mati- 
laled  ftagmml  whioii  has  ioeled  down  to  . 
vs),  tliat  bo  had  notions  of  hia  own  con- 

ecming  the  rol:itio!)a  which  subsisted 
between  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
tho  ooarUsloB  appertaining  to  tiiom, 
which  the  |«oooeiliiig  of  tho  Queen  and 
her  ministers  on  this  opcasion  did  not 
quite  satisfy.  In  his  later  life^  at  leoat, 
he  Mi  H  ibr  a  point  of  eoaatitatiowa 
doctrine,  that  between  the  aovereiga  aad 
the  people  in  a  monarchy  there  was  a 
tie  of  mutual  ubliguiiun ;  Uie  sovereign 
by  adviflo  aod  oomeat  of  FteUaaMat 
making  laws  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
people,  aud  the  people  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  Puiliument  supplying  tho 
Av  ints  of  tht  soTOKlgn :  ther^ore  that 
the  voting  of  mnney  should  never  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  stAe  cau"*©  of  cnllin?  a 
parliament,  but  always  accompauied  with 
oono  other  burinw  of  State  tondiag  to 
the  good  of  the  conimDnwonlth.  It  was  , 
also  his  constant  opinion,  expressed  both 
early  and  late  in  life,  that  no  greater 
boncfit  could  be  oontond  oa  tho  oonmioa- 
■wealth  than  a  general  revision  of  the 
whole  body  o£  laws,  aud  the  reduction  of 
thorn  faito  ODO  ooatistent  and  manageable 
code.  Now  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  Parliament  was  called  for  no 
bttsinou  of  state  except  money,  consider- 
faf  how  vitally  the  rtate  was  faitewstod  • 
in  the  oaMe  ftr  which  money  waft  wanted, 
—  yet  I  suppose  he  thought  it  unfit  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Grown  and  the  de- 
mand tm  money  ihonid  be  phMod  so 
BSkcdiy  in  the  foreground,  and  all  other 
functions  of  Parliament  so  completely  set 
aside,  as  tliey  seemed  to  be  in  the  Lord 
Keeper's  speech  on  opening  the  eeiitmi, 
and  in  those  of  the  privy  councillors  on 
moving  for  the  committee  of  supply.- 
Seeking  therefore  to  remove  soch  an 
impreaidon,  aad  lemembering  what  the 
Lord  Keeper  had  said  about  the  multi- 
plicity of  laws  ati<l  the  expediency  of 
abridging  them,  he  tt«t  that  great  topic 
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ia  the  froiit  of  kis  tpeedi,  aiul  so  coa- 
trifdl  M*  oaly  to  dmattwIioB  towank 
the  projeei  iUeU;  b«i  ako  to  impart  tt 
the  meeting  Ijetween  the  Qneen  and  her 
people  a  more  gracioaa  aipecti  bjr  «i£> 
fMtfii  ttuH  if  dM  wUMd  tlMB  t»  aaki 
■0  wan  lavi  at  that  time,  it  was 
frm  «j  iutieif alnen  of  thiir  jail  i»> 
tmatlal^idatioB. 

Neither  ]>arty  apparently  nnder- 
Htood,  or  imleed  had  leisure  to 
scrutinize,  Bacuus  purpose.  The 
Queen,  knowm^  Mttflr  Hum  the 
Oranmons  the  urgency  of  til*  CMt^ 
cnred  only  for  getting  as  speedily 
as  slio  conM  as  uinch  money  as  she 
had  iisked  for :  the  Commons  were 
troubled  by  the  privy  council's 
demind  for  three  snbBidiee  in  one 
session;  nor  were  they  at  all 
sootlied  by  the  proposal  to  admit 
the  Lords  to  a  conlercnce  on  a 
question  of  ^iupply.  They  delayed 
▼oting  tlie  maoiBf ;  they  deeluMd 
the  conference;  and  their  temper 
was  not  improved  by  a  message 
from  the  Lrirds,  reipustiiif^  them 
to  make  more  haste.  They  thought 
if  it  were  done  too  quickly,  it 
uli^t  not  be  done  well;  that  an 
ancient,  if  not  an  immemorial, 
privilf'U''  was  in  neril  ;  and  that 
even  tiic  gravity  oi  the  cii;>id  must 
not  be  anffBied  to  make  them 
negligent  of  their  n|^bt& 

Their  hesitation  was  not  without 
grounds.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  in 
fact,  spoke  to  them  in  a  tone  more 
befitting  RicheHen  or  Lonrolt 
when  addi  ^^  i ng  their  Parlemmtt, 
than  a!i  KiiLriish  prime  minister; 
for  '  he  warned  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Upper  House  that  "their 
Lordships  would  not  in  anywise 
^ve  their  assents  to  pass  any  act 
in  their  own  House  of  less  than 
three  eUtire  subsidies,"  payable  in 
the  three  next  years  at  two  pay- 
ments in  each  year.'  Whether  they 
wtmld  assent  to  so  little  as  thre^ 
he  left  doubtful.    *To  what  pro- 

Eortion  of  benevolence,  or  unto 
ow  much  their  Lordships  would 
give  their  as.sent8  in  that  behalf, 
they  would  not  as  then  show :  but 
*  desired  another  conference.*  The 
object  of  til i  ;  conference  was  obvi- 
ously, ius  .Mr.  Spedding  says,  that 
they  should  discuss  the  question  of 
nqipljr  lo0sthec; 


Now,  had  Bacon  thought  that  on 
the  26th  of  February  he  had  tripped 

i»  tondblng  o»  Law  ntoB,  jmr 
wm  a  htm  fmifemjim  Awmeemd. 

speech,  provided  it  were  in  the 
right  ke5%  would  extract  any  .-linj- 
which  tlie  hrst  might  have  left  be- 
hind  it,  either  in  her  Majesty's  or 
the  ministers  bonom.  Tbe  uncle 
had  bullied,  tho  nephew  might 
fawn.  He  had  a  whole  night  to 
reconsider  and  rej^ent :  it  was  no 
sligfat  matter  for  him  to  oopose  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  He  did  oppose 
him  ;  he  sjioke  for  the  privilege  of 
the  Commons,  and  agauist  the 
attempted  encroachment  of  the 
Lords 

He  came  prepared;  aod  sg  aooa  m 
OmQ  «t dm,  Im ivw.  'HeyidMti 

the  8u1>';idy,  but  misliked  that  this  House 
shoald  join  with  the  Upper  Hou«e  in  the 
granting  of  it.  For  the  eoatom  and  pri- 
Tlk««or^HoMt,keMid,  hAaUaj* 
been  first  to  make  offer  of  the  aahsidj 
from  hence  uhU>  the  Upper  H'-n^e.  And 
reaaon  it  is  tiiat  we  ahoold  &tau«i  updl 
oor  pririlaga*  Aad  ia  mA  -very  Mwii- 
tutionnl,  thovigh  zatlwr  unsabaernMt 
ftishioii,  he  proceeded  to  show  tliAt  the 
CummoQB  cuuld  uot  'join  with,  their 
lotdAipa  ia  tMi  hariwew.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  na  to 
indnke  in  any  Inrtlw  ahetimt  ef 

Mr.  I^>eddin^8  minute  and  nMMt 

interesting  dissection  of  this  j-ns- 
sjige  in  Bacon's  Parliamentary 
career.  To  be  more  lull  in  details 
than  he  is  would  be  impossihle: 
to  be  more  confliseinieilatuigthos 
would  be  obscure.  The  upshot  was 
that  the  Queen  gave  way,  as  she 
alwajrs  did,  gracefullv;  that  the 
liorcb  conferred  with  the  Commons 
without  injury  to  their  jxmlegei; 
that  the  subsidies — Bacon  again 
interfering  on  the  popular  side — 
were  voted,  and  that  the  Crown 
and  the  Lower  House  parted,  with 
an  exception  or  two,  on  amicable 
terras — the  one  having  asserted  its 
riL'hts,  the  other  having  gained  at 
leiist  two  points  in  the  game. 

The  mam  exception  was  Bacon. 
With  hhn  IQinbeth  was  as  wroth 
as  '  the  tngiy  woman  of  Ahingdoii* 
herself.  And  she  made  no  secret 
of  her  displeasure,  as  he  ftniiid, 
when,  not  long  alter  wards,  the  Earl 
of  £h«x  pressed  nponheriiift  fit- 
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for  the  Atlonie^-Qeiierftlship. 
whole  oondoct,  indeed,  on  um 

memorable  occasion  snvoure  more 
of  the  year  1640  than  of  tlie  year 
1592,  and  warrants  us  in  surmising 
tEittt  had  he  Shed  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  his  place,  eyen 
had  his  private  circumstances  been 
similar,  would  have  been  beside 

Hampden^Pyi^  John,  and  the 
younger  Vane,  end  not  beside 

IHnch,  and  Windebank,  Land,  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Bacon's  speech  on  the  Subsidy 
jBSliwas  for  a  time  as  effectual  a 
bar  to  hieadraacement— 4tnd  to  be 
adviDoed  was  becoming  daily  more 
necessary  for  him-  as  jf  Elizabeth 
had  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 
"What  was  las  demeanour  on  dis- 
covering that  he  was  in  her  black- 
lNX>kl  Fh»m  the  bafaitnally  servile 
man,  from  the  nnwearied  suitor, 
from  the  needy  barrister,  we  might 
look  that  he  should  have  humbled 
himself  even  unto  the  dust,  and 
sought  few  ^rdon  with  man^  tearsL 
The  great  Cardiinal,  after  his 
on  receiving  a  tolerably  civil  mes- 
sai^e  ivom  his  master,  alighted  from 
his  mule  and  knelt  in  the  mire 
Mbre  tiie  bearer  of  it  The  great 
Commoner  bowed  so  low  in  George 
the  Third's  closet  that  the  tip  of  liis 
hooked  nose  was  visible  between 
Lis  kneels  to  the  Lord  *  Bozzy,'  who 
ncorda  the  ikct  These  oaks  of  the 


for  hu  eondnet,  he  jnetified  it^  and 
expressed  suiiiiae  that  his  s]ieech 
should  have  given  any  pretext  for 
offence.  Some  who  have  written 
about  Ricon  discover  in  his  letter 
to  Borghley  all  the  tokens  of  a 
penitent^  and  scune  allthebasenesB 
of  a  slave.  It  was  not  so  read  by 
Elizabeth.  It  made  her  more 
wroth  with  him  than  ever.  It  was 
not  so  she  chose  to  be  serred. 
'CSassio,  I  love  thee,  but  never 
more  be  officer  of  niine.'  Hitherto 
he  had  enjoyed  unusual  freedom  of 
access  to  her;  now  she  forbade 
him  to  come  into  her  presehlMi. 
She  had  looked  for  grapes,  and  he 
had  brought  forth  wild  f2:nipes. 
He  had  meddled  with  matters  too 
high  for  him.  He  had  spoken 
when  she  had  commanded  silence. 
His  cue  was  to  fill  her  exchequer ; 
he  had  broached  doctrines  about 
law.  No  second  letter  cancelled 
the  offensive  bearing  of  the  first. 
To  repeat  his  arguments  would 
haye  made  matters  worse,  andth^y 
were  bad  enough.  His  means  were 
running  very  low;  his  brother 
Anthony  could  no  longer  assist 
him,  for  he  himself  was  at  this 
time  seiioraly  InTolyed  alsa  Hia 
disgrace  can  liave  been  no  secret 
at  court,  or  among  the  attorneys 
and  clients  who  might  have  helped 
him  at  tliis  pinch ;  and  the  road 
in  iHdch  he  had  hitherto  been 


foieet  ware  not  at  times  devoid  of  enoooraged  to  look  for  fortune 
the  pliancy  of  the  willow  :  but  we    seemed  to  be  closed  for  ever. 


have  never  read  that  Pitt  was  ac- 
counted a  time-server,  or  that 
WoImt'  was  taxed  with  ezeesa  of 
hnmility. 

On  discovorini?  tliat  Elizabeth's 
eyes  were  turned  from  him,  Ricon 
neither  threw  dust  on  his  head,  nor 
rent  his  oarments,  nor  bowed  mmr^ 
aelf  to  the  ground.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  hearing  from  Burghley 
that  he  must  look  for  little  favour 
from  the  Queen  in  her  present 
mood,  he  wrote  him  a  very  re> 
markahle  letter  of  explanation.  In 
that  letter,  so  far  from  apologiiing 

Full  little  knovatt  thou  that  hart  not  triad. 
What  hell  it  is  in  saint;  long  to  bide : 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent : 
To  wMto  kmg  dglitt  in  pttsive  diM»ntflBlt 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow  : 
To  feed  on  hopo^  to  pine  with  can  and  sorrow  : 
VOL.  UtVL  NO,  CCCXCV. 


In  1 58 1,  when  Racon  was  begin- 
niu|^  his  legal  studies  and  ponder- 
ing on  the  Taiions  vays  then 
neoeeaaiy  f(^  advancement,  some 
verses  were  printed  for  the  first 
time,  which  he  may  have  conned 
then,  and  lon^  afterwards,  with  an 
aching  heart,  fbr  they  mitt  com* 
posed  by  one  who  himself  had 
climhed  great  men's  stairs,  and 
eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  tlie  sup- 
pliant, and  who  thus,  with  a  vigour 
worthy  of  John  Diyoen  in  Mi  heat 
vein,  put  on  record  the  sli^te  and 
the  deli^  he  had  endnred>— 


pp 
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To  hare  thy  pffaee's  grace,  yet  want  her  fc-^ri; 
To  have  thy  mUm*  jet  vaii  many  yeare  : 


Ttfinttiiy  MMd 

if  ire  liftve  £dM  ia  ihowing 

Bacon  to  liave  been  an  adroit 
ooorticr,  we  may  still  discover  him 
to  have  been  a  false  friend.  If  not 
meaimt,  he  may  nemiheieBt 
hmrt  been  the  most  ikoMrm  of 
BMlkind,  and  Pope's  antithesis, 
with  a  ver\'  sli^jht  chanire.  may  still 
point  its  moral,  and  console  us 
with  the  thought  that  the  greateit 
men  are  not  aiimya  the  b«t 
There  are  few  more  cheering  con- 
templations til  An  the  Imr-sinister 
on  an  ancient  shield.  It  is  a  kind 
of  JraUmUe  and  egalile  for  ^  ordi- 
- — men  «ad  ObrittiMW  *  to '  


Siakspeare  ought  to  have 
married  Anne  Hathaway  a  few 
months  sooner  than  he  did ;  that 
Qtoero  was  a  coward ;  that  Deraos- 
thtiMS  took  a  bribe;  and  that 
Bacon  accused  Essex  when  alifie^ 
and  defamed  him  when  dead. 

Again  we  must  beware  of  read- 
ing history  backward.  Wc  must 
anmit  Bimb  to  omwifM  m  h» 
Ml  pteoented  himself  to  Baeoiw 
and  put  aside  for  the  moment  our 
knowledge  of  his  defeets,  :uid  the 
issue  to  which  they  carried  him. 
Hm  iwufiamwi  hadbeen rapid, bttl 
Botout  of  proportion  to  his  desertib 
Xn  1585  and  1586,  when  he  was 
barely  eighteen  years  nf  aj^e,  he 
had  served  with  distinction  under 
tho  BhI  of  Lefeettcr  in  Holkad. 
In  1587,  he  had  been  appointed 
Master  of  the  Horse ;  in  the  next 
year— the  annus  mirabUis  of  the 
Evanish  invasion — he  was  General 
ei  Ik*  Hoiml  He  joiBod  after- 
wards, agunst  the  Queen's  orders, 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  in  aid 
of  Don  Antonio ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1581^,  he  was 
^iAAmn  ^  Iter  and  forgiven.  In 
Ibe  latter  half  of  1591,  he  com- 
SMBlded  the  forces  which  Elizabeth 
sent  into  France  to  a.Hsist  Henry 
lY.,  and  lie  thus  matured  his  eairl^ 
experience  In  war  by  studying  it 
wider  oiM  of  the  grestesi  captains 
of  tlie  age.  Essex,  accordingly, 
like  tha  great  Pampeiiu^  was  aa 


accomplished  soldier  at  atima  wkm 

less  nMe  or  le>>  fortunate  yonths 
are  le.irniiicr  tlie  mysteries  of  drill 
and  parade,  or  vying  with  one 
bUmt  in  tiwiia  femes  1 
IIm  mess-table  and 
scarcely  less  equivocal  nurseries  of 
the  young  than  Oxford  or  Oun- 
bridge. 

mk  Gmk  poaseased  gjUte  and 
▼irtaes  whidi  PRnpdua  wwtoi, 

and  which  none  ot  his  contem- 
poraries had  in  equal  measure, 
ez(%pt  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  He  was  a  sdiolar 
■a  leas  than  a  soldier ;  and  toss 
alone,  aided  by  good  counsel,  was 
apparently  wanted  for  him  to  be- 
come a  statesman  also— and  that 
not  a  mechanical  statesman,  like 
Bobert  Cecil,  a  man  of  wilai^ 
deviceSi  and  intrigue,  but  such 
one  as  was  Oxenstiem  and  Bame- 
vddt,  or  the  great  Fenaiooacies 
Witt  and  Heiusius. 

Ift  waa  natural  that  ttn 
Baoon  ahoold  be  tamed  on  this 
*  rose  and  expectancy  of  the  tiir^e.' 
Rssex  was  such  a  man  as  he  needed, 
no  less  for  his  iumiediate  advance- 
■MBk  ttea  iir  Ids  nttonor  projeate 
We  lunre  seen  that,  although  tlie 
Oueen  and  her  ^linisters  could,  if 
they  thought  fit,  make  Bacon  a 
judge  or  a  privy  oounciilor,  could 
eaadUmielMreBfQtf  to  fenin 
floats,  or  enploy  his  pen  ia  tts 
composition  of  State  papers,  ye* 
that  they  could  n()t  comprehend 
his  phiIosoj[diical  schemes:  and 
thai,  ia  teck»  their  knowledge  ^ 
suspicion  of  those  schemes  ren- 
dered them  distrustful^  Jue  lepl 
or  political  abilities. 
^  But  Essex  saw  more  clearly  than 
fitter  Elisabeth  or  thoee  aronad 
liar  what  WM  in  Bscea.  fla 
saw  that  he  was  fit  for  the  morrcm 
as  well  for  the  day;  that  thetast 
round  and  compass  of  his  intel- 
lect, were  he  once  relieved  from 
the  inevitable  yet  ignoble  csxea  of 
his  present  condition,  would  em- 
brace aervioe  to  the  realm  sad 
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•ervioe  to  wneBoe.  Hb'mw  that 
IMW  Mnrenign  had  a  mora  wpk 

aervant  at  hand ;  that  never  know- 
ledge had  a  iiioro  able  Minister  at 
call.  We  ciUiJiot,  indeed,  imagine 
to  have  probed  the  <lepth  or 
Meended  to  the  height  of  Bacon's 
mitemplations ;  but  he  had  soch 
large  Rym]>atliv  with  them  as 
purged  his  vision  and  emiMjwered 
it  to  discern  how  good  it  were  for 
Knghmrt  uid  for  humainty  that 
Baoon  should  be  hofM  over  the 
bars  and  thwarting  currents  that 
hiiidtTL'ti  him  from  launching  freely 
on  tiic  ocean  of  knowledge.  And 
this  wisdom  Essex  had,  beoKQse,  as 
Mr.  Sp^dmg  adnUBably  remarks. 
*  he  liad  that  truo  generosity  of 
nature  wliich  apj)cal.s  to  all  luunan 
h^earts.  because  it  feels  «ai  iutei*est 
Itt  aU  DOiaatt  Iliuis;a.* 

Nor  was  Bacon  less  necessary  to 
Tlssex.  The  ruins  Sciituulae  needed 
the  miiis  gojnentin  Laii  For  there 
"were  elements  in  Essex  which, 
rightly  guided  and  whoieaomely 
balanced,  would  eonfirm  his  virtues ; 
but  which,  per\-erted  or  indulged, 
"Would  enfet'ble,  if  thej'  did  not 
utterlv  spoil  them,  ijuougthe 
iogredieaii  «f  Ilia  gnat  naa,  niio 
aadgns  a  high  place  to  the  ftyii, 
or  irascible  ])rineiple,  and  he  ex- 
hibits its  o])erations  in  the  cha- 
racter of  i^oku&rchus.  He  is 
young,  energdie,  oarried  asrav  by 
'^od  natural  inipulaea.  He  hates 
'vi<tlcntly,  and  he  loves  violently. 
He  would  benefit  hi.s  friends  at  any 
cost  to  himself ;  but  he  is  equally 
Iirone  to  avoi^  himself  on  h» 
aniwies.  He  m  -docils,  willing  to 
Admowledge  his  errors^  qakk  in 
apprehension,  and  wanting  only  a 

faide — the  idem  of  trutli  in  the 
latonic  system — and  an  instmotor 
Hka  Socrates  to  realiie  a  »oble 
character.  The  BviMits  is  an  admi- 
rable servant,  >)iit  an  execrable 
master:  and  ol  this  irascible  uuaiity 
Essex  had  his  full  share.  Whither 
it  led  hia  m  know ;  whither  it 
miglrt  have  conducted  him  under 
^iRcreet  guidance  it  Ih  idle  now  to 
speculate :  but  for  tliis  earnest, 
sincere,  impetuous  temperament, 
wHk.  his  calm,  penetrating 
wiy-aiAiMl  mind,  would  have 
tha  0M0dian  afliiiM.  had 


not  Essex  harkenad  to  eril 
aeUoca,  eren  as  Poiemarchaa  gapa 

heed  to  evil  poets.  Each  was  a 
half  man  requiring  his  moiety  to 
comi>lete  him.  Essex,  however, 
was  more  iu  need  of  Bacon's  ndsdoiB 
than  BaooB  ol  Efliti*aloroeol  < 


Their  friendship  began  in  1590 
or  the  early  part  of  1591.  t^ex 
was  then  twenty-three  years  old : 
BaooA  aaBaauM^aanoidv.  £aok 

brought  to  their  imion  a  several 
and  a  comm<m  stock  of  sympathy 
and  exi)erience.  Both  were  eager 
to  do  the  State  service:  but  the 
one  had  seen  more  of  life  in  campiL 
Uie  otlier  of  life  below  the  level  ol 
courts.  Kis  high  offices  had  bronglit 
Essex  in  close  contact  with  the 
great:  his  low  estate  iiad  made 
BieoB  tt»  hate  aovudatad  witk 
the  sentiments  and  diaooBBse  <^ 
the  people,  lioth  were  unusually 
stored  with  i)ook  knowledge, 
biduey  and^^ah^^^h^^deed,^^^ 

;  bttt  aaoBS  aoldian 


courtiers  in  general  he  was  a 
*  scholar-gowned.'  Tiiatliacun  was 
as  far  above  Coke  iu  philosopfaj 
and  faneial  fitealafe^  «i  Cote  MS 
ahova  him  in  the  *  text  and 
gent'  of  the  law 
demonstration. 
.  Xhe  story  of  Bacon  and  Essex-* 
how  far  a  wlola  tiia  qarricN  «i 
their  livaa  ran  parallel,  and  how 
widely  tliey  at  last  diwged— is 
written  in  many  books,  but  in  none 
so  well  as  in  Mr.  bpedding's  recent 
Tolnmes.  To  that  nacrative,  the 
clearest  and  the  fdlleaty  the  moift 
candid  and  the  moat  comprehensive 
that  lias  ever  been  penned  of  tliis 
sad  story,  we  refer  our  readers,  and 
hasten  to  what  appears  to  us,  after 
repeatedly  and  attentively  pemiBg 
it,  the  inexorable  conclusion. 

As  regards  Essex,  the  popular 
articles  of  belief  are  these :  and 
Athanaaian  condemnation  has  not 
seldom  been  proMNuaoed  against  all 
who  refuse  to  accept  them,  itia 
assumed  that  he  took  Ikicon  to  his 
heiirt  at  the  time  when  kinsfolk 
looked  coldly  un  him  ;  when  his 
meaaa  nn  lov ;  when  the  paths  of 
life  were  dark  before  him ;  and 

dmdedl 
ppa 
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the  deferred  hop*  that  maketh 
aik,  and  a  purpoM  of  aliMidoiiiiif 

hm  and  polltiCB»  and  sequester- 
ing hiraseif  in  a  student's  cell 
in  wliat  Would  h.ive  been  to  him 
the  barren  puriiuit  of  philosophy. 
Smcx,  it  It  alleged,  and  ao  nr 
truly,  enooaraged  him  to  waloomc 
back  again  discarded  hope,  urged 
upon  the  C^ueen  and  the  Cecils,  in 
Masou  au d  out  of  seaaou,  Bacou  a 
claina  to  |»i«faiiMit ;  inaimd  va- 
buffs  for  his  importunity;  and 
softened  disappointment  by  the 
princely  gift  of  an  estate. 
We  need  not  adopt  Mr.  liep- 

indeed  helps  Essex  cOS  little  as  it 
does  Ricon,  that  the  Karl,  being  iu- 
dfbte  I  to  his  legal  friend  for 
*  hearing,  cousulting,  and  advising 
with*  him  at  sandrjr  times,  ana 
wishing  to  pay  his  bill,  gave  him 
bind  which  he  could  well  sj)are,  in- 
-stejvd  of  money  of  which  he  was 
generally  and  then  particularly 
short  But  we  may  fairly  ask  whether 
Bmx,  without  doubt  a  generous 
man,  might  not  consider,with  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  that  gifts  are  an  in- 
gredient in  fricndiihip;  whether 
£umau  beings  do  not  fiometimes 
do  good  acts ;  or  whether  the  word 
donation  was  SO  unknown  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Coopers  dictionary, 
or  Florio*s '  World  of  woids't 

Baooo,  aa  we  may  leam  ftomtha 
fragments  of  their  correspondence 
printed  by  Mr.  Sped  ding,  gave 
£i^ex  good  advice,  llssex  noto- 
riously mihuiauaged  the  war  in 
Iialaiid.  KHwheth  ivaa  justly  in- 
censed ;  ha  waited  har  money ;  he 
made  no  progress  in  her  affairs, 
but  on  the  contrary,  streiigtliened 
the  hands  of  Tyrone,  lie  hud 
tfarait  kiiaaatf  into  tha  war ;  ho  re- 
turned without  leave;  he  waa 
banished  from  the  court,  when  any 
one  else  woultl  have  been  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  had  done  worse 
area  tfaaa  thia,hehad  ofilMided  the 
Queen  in  hn  moat  tender  painiay 
•  her  public  reputation  and  her  per- 
sonal vanity.  The  sticklers  for 
boundless  gratitude  assert  or  insinu- 
ate that  a  true  Mend  wooMhare 
applauded  Ua  lolHea,  and  written 
panegyxioB  on  hk  malTecaation  in 


ye  ^  Maam,  [NoYembat^ 

Ireland,  buch  partisans  remizid 
US  of  the  estniTa^puit  Mandali^ 

imputed  to  BIossiM   of  Cbbubl 

Asked  by  the  senatorian  committee 
*  Was  t  'aiu.s  Gracchus  your  friend  T 
he  replied. '  Aye,  and  a  good  one, 
toa*  *Dld  yon  rfian  in  Mb 
revolutionary  plans  f  *I  did.* 
'  Had  he  required  of  you  to  set 
fire  to  the  capitf»l,  would  you 
have  kindled  the  torch  f  'Grac- 
dios,'  anawered  this  naiagon  of 
amity,  *wonId  never  hav»  ^ve» 
such  an  order,  but  if  lie  had,  I 
should  have  felt  bouud  in  love,  if 
not  in  duty,  to  execute  it' 

TSntfiT  miii'jfi  hia  raid  tfM 
City^  his  pretext  being  toTemovia 
his  personal  cnemie.s,  evil  counsel- 
lors, as  he  phrased  it,  from  the 
Queen's  person.  He  faik ;  he  is 
arrested ;  he  is  oomnntted  to  tlM 
Tower,  is  tried  by  hia  peei%  and 
dies  a  traitor's  death. 

How  stands  the  case  between 
Essex  and    Bacon  under  these 
strange  and  serious  circomstances  I 
In  the  fttat  place,  their  intimacj 
luid  been  relaxed  for  some  year 
and  half  before  the  Earl  went  to 
Ireland.    Esse.x  had  taken  to  him- 
self Rehoboam's  counsellors^  and 
Racon  had  '  not  been  oidled  or  nd^ 
vised  with,  as  in  former  times. 
Shortly  before  he  -went,  he  ha<i, 
indeed,  solicited,  but  he  did  Jiot 
follow  Bacon's  advice,  and  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  fnitner  communi- 
cation between  them  until  Essex's 
return.   When  he  had  come  back, 
suddenly,  against  orderSj  and  with 
the  objects  of  his  mission  all  un- 
aeoomplisbed,  Baoon  tendered  bia 
counsel,  but  if  Essex  listened  to 
he  certainly  neglected  it.   F<  )r  more 
than  ten  months  Essex  was  under 
restraint,  and  13acou  had  no  means 
of  access  to  him,  fat  the  Eari 
not  openlv  converse  with  any  one, 
and  of  all  men  living,  probably 
dreaded  his  friend's  seeing  or  suj§- 
pecting  the  nature  of  his  private 
oonespondenee.    When  he  wat 
again  at  large,  Bacon  again — in 
July,  1600 — busied  himself  in  his 
atl'airs,  and  did  his  utnicst  to  bring 
liim  ouce  more  into  favour  with  the 
Queen.  Bat  Bacon  waa  no  longer 
lup  real  adviser.   Essex  was  then 
opening  hia  heart  to  lardiffmit 
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penons,  and  Bacon  was  employed 
on  the  snrface  only  of  his  atfeirs. 
If  the  Queen  could  be  won  by 
argument  and  fair  xueans,  it  would 
lie  well ;  but  if  die  still  renuaned 
ttverse,  then  force  must  do  the 
work  of  reason.  Was  it  Racon's 
duty,  if  he  suspected  the  real  facts, 
to  say. '  Your  lardship  is  deceiving 
Me  tmk  this  half-eonfideim  1 
mist  know  your  thooghti^  and 
even  if  they  aiin  at  controlling  or 
deposing  our  hard-ruled  Queen,  I 
am  stil^  come  what  may,  your 
lumiUe  aemiiit'l 

'The  meanest  of  mankind'  was 
ns<iirpdly  the  most  mahidroit  of 
courtiers.  While  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  Queen  to  her 
i^mer  fEivoarite,  he  was  himself 
giving  her  offence.  Between 
5lichaelnKus,  1600,  and  the  day  of 
"Essex's  insurrection  in  the  follow- 
ing February,  Bacon  had  only  one 
interview  with  EUsabeth.  In  that, 
iriiidi  was  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  he  made  his  own  peace 
with  her,  but  he  could  draw  from 
her  not  a  woi*d  of  grace  for  the 
Earl.  Not  until  then  did  he  de- 
spair :  bat  after  that  day  he  re- 
solved to  meddle  no  more  in  the 
matter.  He  read  as  le^^ibly  as  if  it 
had  been  carved  on  the  rock  with 
a  pencil  of  iron  that  she  woxdd 
trust  Essex  no  more. 

A  darker  day  was  behind.  The 
n«ct  time  that  E'^scx  and  Bacon 
confront  each  other,  tlie  one  is 
a  priiioner  at  the  bar,  the  other  a 
ewom  law-officer  of  the  Crown, 
commuKied  to  examine  witness^ 
and  to  conduct  the  proj^e^Mition. 
WttJi  it  liacun  s  duty  at  tliis  suiemu 
season  to  say, '  Truth  indeed  is  dear 
to  me,  but  my  friend  is  dearer  I 
What  though  he  have  done  his 
utmost  to  set  the  country  in  a 
rtanie,  has  he  not  given  me  two 
ihou^aud  j>ounds'  worth  of  free- 
bold  land  in  tbe  comity  of  Middle* 

But,  it  is  urged,  in  almost  Cas- 
sins'  vein,  '  a  friend  8ht)uld  hear  a 
Mend    iniirmities'  —  '  a  friendly 

Se  flboald  noTer  see  bis  ftnlts^' 
e  should  rather  cast  allegiance 
to  the  winds,  cxcuf?e  rebellion, 
palliate  treason,  and  siicrifice  the 
whole  duty  of  a  subject  on  the 


altar  of  personal  sentiment.  We 
are  nliiKv-t  ;is|i;iTned  of  stating?  such 
arguments,  so  palpable  is  it  that 
Bacon  took  the  only  path  which 
hononr  and  integrity  pointed  out 
to  him.  Bat  even  niEui  he  said  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers^ — '  I  do 
perceive  here  a  divided  duty.  I 
grant  your  worahip«  that  my  Lord 
(tf  finex  is  a  tciitor-  but  yet 
Qod  forbid  bat  a  tnitor  should 
have  some  countenance  at  his 
friemVa  request  ;  and  so,  good 
people,  shift  for  yourselves' — ^how 
woiild  Essex  have  been  benefited  t 
Wonld  lie  rather  have  had  an 
enemy  at  the  council  table  ]  Would 
he  have  jircferred  the  tender 
merdes  of  Cecil,  or  a  cro4S-ezami- 
nation  by  Coke  ?  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  Bacon's  having  pressed 
unduly  on  his  unfortunate  friend. 
But  it  was  his  dutv  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  to  make  the  charge 
out  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  troth,  as  for  shielding 
the  Crown  from  any  suspicion  that 
vengeance  rather  than  jostioe  was 
its  object. 

It  has  been  made  a  charge  against 
Bacon,  that  titer  Eeeez  wie  eon- 
demned,  he  made  no  effort  to  save 
him ;  that  atnie  friend  would  have 
wrought  on  the  woman's  feelings 
in  Elizabeth  fur  one  she  had  once 
so  loved  and  so  cherished,  after  he 
had  satined  her  claim  as  a  queen. 
But  liow  c;ui  we  l^-no^v  w]\f>tlier  slie 
still  entertained  aUecUuii  fur  Essex, 
wlicther  Bacon  had  the  opportunity 
which  he  is  accused  of  ne^lectins  I 
That  Elizabeth  was  profoundly 
afflicted  by  the  treason  we  cannot 
doubt :  but  docs  it  follow  that 
she  still  loved  the  traitor?  The 
erime  he  had  committed,  the  de- 
signs he  had  fanned,  showed  her 
tftr  hoUowness  of  profession,  the 
worth  of  lip-service,  the  uncertainty 
which  hedges  a  crown.  But  the 
anthor  of  the  erime  had  long  been 
nndennining  her  eaily  love  for  him 
in  a  thousand  ways, — by  i»etulance, 
by  disobedience,  by  raslniess,  by 
incompetence,  and  at  last  by  a 
direct  attemot  to  rob  her  of  what 
slie  prized  above  Bfe^  her  freedom 
of  action.  Never  was  sovereign 
less  disposed  than  Elizabeth  to 
accept  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  or 
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less  likely  to  pardon  a  dirc<^f  as- 
sault on  her  autliority.  And  wliat 
plea  could  Bacon  witli  any  cuinur 
aUege  on  bdbtttf  of  BmkI  mi 
what  time  was  there  left  forMQT 
pica  to  be  cfTortnal  ?  The  fact  wa-s 
a<lniitk'(l :  the  confcs-sioii  of  Es^^ex 
showed  t}iat  im  guilt  liad  not 
htm  exaggenfeeiL  He  mm  kee 
inwiiMiiflw  Norfolk  or  Babing^ 
tOBi  lor  thtgr  at  h-ast  ha<l  the 
pretext  that  reli^non  called  for  the 
deposition  of  a  lieretic,  wherea^s 
tiM  Eeri  hud  m  eaMOM  to  allege 
but  wounded  Tamty.  It  appwm 
that  Bac(m  did,  on  the  oiily  oc- 
casion of  his  being  with  the 
C^ueiiu  between  the  arraignment 
and  the  aancBlm»  ealaige  on  ^ 
eoDoellent  qmt^tj  <A  mercv,  *  term- 
ing it  to  her  an  excellent  balm  that 
did  continually  distil  from  her 
sovereign  hands,  and  made  an  ex- 
odlent  odour  in  the  eweee  of  her 
people.*  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  Elizabeth  was  to  blame 
for  dlHre^rardini?  the  hint :  we  can- 
not see  iiow  Bacon  could  do  more 
than  risk  it.  When  it  beeomee 
hMrfal  to  Md  or  write  hiitoiy  eeD> 
timentally,we  may  find  some  excuse 
for  l>sex,  and  ati'ord  to  censure 
ilUizabetli  and  Bacon.  But  so  long 
M  troth,  and  not  feeling,  ie  to 
ipide  us  in  judging  of  men  and 
times,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  one 
and  an  abuse  of  the  other  to  mea- 
Bore  them  by  the  variable  standard 
of  our  own  personal  opimone. 

We  muit  now  cloee  Mr.  Sped- 
din^B  volumes.  We  have  no  scruple 
in  confessinp:  that  to  ourselves  tliey 
carry  conviction,  that  they  have 
removed  some  of  our  previous  no- 
tions and  modiied  others,  and  that 
they  haye  thrown  more  light  on  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
times  than  we  have  derived  from 
any  former  record  of  tliem.  For 
the  leader  we  eaanot  aaairer:  hn 
amy  still  doubt  when  we  have 
ceased  tofjnestion  ;  he  may  demand 
more  1  (routs  where  we  think  there 
are  enough.   On  the  chaiacter  of 


he  has  yet  a  probation  to  pa^ 
throu;,di.  We  li;ivt  at  pn's.-nt  hiid 
to  deal  with  only  two  cuuui.^  lu  the 
in#f*itMw%  He  »  aiiiiidllai,  m 
oar  jadgnent,  of  undue  time-sen«> 
ingand  of  falsehooil  in  friend*hm. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
can  also  be  absolved  froui  cor- 
rapltoB  and  VMiali^.  If  en, 
Mr.  Spedding  wiU  entitle  )iim  to  » 
verdirt  in  f:!vonr,  withtmt  seeking 
t«»  Ijias  our  judgments  :  if  he  can- 
not be  proved  worthy  of  xoich 
ahao)tttk%  ha  «m  lAtd  OM  MO 


Snea  the  fcngoing  pages  were 
in  type,  we  have  met  with  a  bonk, 
entitled,  the  Li/e  and  VfT^vt^pm- 
dence  of  Frcaicu  Jiacoii^  VuamiU 
St.  AlbmM,  d^,  in  which  thesa«her» 
who  modestly  oonoeals  his  name, 
labours  to  slioAv  that  'the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  l:^ngland'  was  the 
'  meanest,'  and  was  far  from  being 
either  '  the  fanrirtest  or  the  wiseift 
ol  mankind.'  Now  this  ia  no  half» 
faced  fellowship ;  this  is  root  and 
branch  work ;  this  is  war  to  the 
knife.  Fnim  the  vigour  with  which 
he  plies  hie  cudg^  on  Mr.  Hep- 
woith  Dixon's  head,  wn  euspeet 
that  the  writer  has  ere  now  highly 
distinguished  himself  at  Donny- 
brook  fair.  Yet  if  he  have  nut 
done  so  already,  Mr.  Hepwoith 
Dizon  is  bound  to  send  '  Anoaj* 
mous'  a  letter  of  thanka,  for  *  Ano- 
nymous' has  done  him  ye<iman'8 
service,  by  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  so  bad  but  there  may  be 
iwnithing  wane  in  etom  OoaU 
we  ttt^eet  Mr.  Spedding  of  strata- 
gem, we  should  surmise  that  he 
had  taken  a  hint  from  an  old  play^ 
and  liired  the  devil  to  thraiih  the 
oolHcr.  Bat  wn  do  soC  find  that 
any  of  the  goda  iaierfercd  while 
Dares  was  beating  Entellus  black 
and  blue  ;  and  Mr.  iSpedding  doubt- 

^tf^  iSMiSiJ^^!lL-i.L!-:^^  combat 
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A  fl&ST  FEI£NDSHIP. 


GHAPX 
▲  inoxT 

KATE  HM  the  €nt  to  e&mawm 
that  it  UMBO  siiimlated  swtoo 

when  her  mother  sank  fainting  on 
the  floor  of  the  stage.  Ere  the  cur- 
tain had  8hut  out  the  scene  from 
tiw  andiBnoe,  Effie,  tlie  old  aamnt^ 
vttmd  n  crs^and  rushiiigfc»rward% 
was  down  on  her  knees  by  her 
mother's  side,  unfastening  the  hood 
and  kerchief  about  her  neck. 

'Maaunaisill;  help,  help  f  cried 
ihm  jnmog  giri,  in  alarm;  and 
knowing  what  I  knew,  I  stood 
powerie.s8  for  a  moment  aft  ahebent 
oyer  her  mother. 

The  sti^  mm  immediately 
crowded  wSi  aetoni  «ad  mdieDce, 
mingled  strangely  together,  their 
faces  filled  witli  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Mrs.  Rutters  swoon  lasted  so 
long  that  every  one  grew  uneasy. 
Dtimmg  Bttttar  ande  into  our 
deserted  green-room,  I  closed  the 
door  and  told  him  that  his  mother 
had  received  a  severe  shock  during 
the  evening,  and  the  best  thing 
to  btt  done  wie  to  Mad  away  the 
guests  as  quickly  as  povssible. 

'  What  shock  T  asked  the  young 
man  ;  and  he  sank  down  on  a  sofa 
near  with  a  white  lace,  as  I  ii^ 
formed  him  wbiA  had  happened. 

*What!  here,  mtiliiifery  hcnam, 
Hamilton '?    It  is  impossible.' 

He  seemed  :staggeied  and  unable 
to  believe  me. 

tills  aiMiyihaiiytohainii  «■ 
thiough  life  at  every  tumf  he 
cried,  indignantly.  '  F.ver  amce  I 
was  a  boy  his  shad<  m  has  darkened 
our  home.  Ever  since  I  can  recoL" 
le^y  he  haa  rtm  jxp  in  our  path 
froin  tOM  to  tOM^  and  brought  ua 
shame  and  sorrow.  What  ri^t, 
what  claim  has  he  to  our  ]iroteo> 
tion  I  I  will  drag  him  from  yon 
iidkiiiplaoo  ifHit  my  oiwa  kiad% 
and  give  him  up  to  justicei  Ho 
shall  n^t  in  ajoil^ao  ho  deHrtii^ 
the  villain  !* 

Witli  disordered  looks.  Butter 
loee  and  crossed  the  nooTy  as 


r  BAHon 

tiKNii^  abovl  to  pot  hk  tnnrdt 

into  execution. 

'  He  spoke  of  the  galleys,  you 
say  f  he  stammered  out,  turning 
towards  me  again.  '  Do  you  know 
iihat  aawcriinohobMeoBiiiiilitedf 

'Ko;  he  only  said  the  police 
were  on  his  track,  and  implored 
your  mother  to  hide  him  J^aiu  her 
xoof  fur  a  few  hours.' 

'  And  she  oonsented,'  ntiiimaied 
Bnitker  to  Ui^sdl ,  and  he  stood  for 
some  moments  witli  his  hands 
clenched  together,  in  thought. 
*  Oh,  Hamilton !'  he  cried  the  nexA 
minute,  throwing  himself  on  tha 
sofa  and  burving  his  head  inhia 
hands,  'woola  toGod  I  knew  what 
all  this  mystery  means !  If  it  were 
not  that  I  have  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  my  mother — if  I  did  not 
know  her  to  be  the  best  of  mothera 
and  qI  liomen — I  should  be  the 
most  miserable  fellow  on  earth. 
►Slie  has  never  told  me  more  than 
this — that  Lewis  Wilson,  or  Hague, 
or  whatever  he  oaUa  biauelf ,  waa 
intimatdv  oomiMted«ith  my  father 
(he  is  a  kinsman,  I  expect) ;  that 
we  are  in  some  way  greatly  indebted 
t«>  him,  and  that  he  has  power  to 
injnreni.  MoM  than  thik  iha  hae 
always  told  me  it  waa  better  I 
should  not  know.  £ate  avanknowa 
not  as  much.* 

We  were  silent  Rutter's  face 
remained  hidden  in  hie  handft 

'  Whatever  else  I  am  ignorant  of, 
thus  much  1  do  know,  lie  conti- 
nued, with  bitterness,  raising  his 
head  again,  '  that  the  fellow  is^  a 
tiioioii^  acoondrel  and  nMrita 
tiansportatiottf  lot  him  be  who  ho 
may.  You  may  guess  now,  Hamil- 
ton, why  we  left  England.  Yes, 
it  B  of  no  use  keeping  this  brave 
secret  longer.  You  at  least  ham  n 
light  to  know  it.  As  much  as  I 
know,  Will,  jrou  shall  know.  That 
man  now  hiding  under  our  roof 
forged  cheques  in  my  mother's  name 
for  more  than  tJOio  thousand 
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pounds.  ]t  was  Aw  handwriting 
mv  mot  In  1  recognised  that  day 
when  the  bank  clerk  Tinted  us  at 
Elmfields.  The  affair  was  huslicil 
up  (the  villain  well  knew  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal),  and  we  li  ft 
home  to  escape  further  such  drains 
on  my  mothei^a  fortune.  We  had 
better  have  thrown  him  into  New- 
gate then  and  there,  I  think.' 

The  hnniiliation  of  this  avowal 
was  as  painful  to  mu  us  to  my 
friend.  Bntter^s  fm  flidied  crim- 
son as  he  spoke:  hie  hmdatMm- 
bled,  and  tears  oi  shame  glistened 
in  Ids  eyes.  1  bid  him  remember 
the  need  for  immediate  action,  and 
xatfs&6L  him  to  lose  no  time  in  die- 
nuasing  the  guests,  on  the  grannd 
of  his  mothers  indisposition. 

*  Ay,  let  us  get  ricl  of  this  mas- 
Qoeradiug/  said  Kutten  looking 
down  on  aie  dieei.  'I  wiU  an- 
nounce to  them  that  the ///c  must 
be  at  once  broken  up.  The  play 
cannot  proceed,  that's  clear ;  my 
mother  is  far  too  ilL  were  there  no 
other  cause;'  and  ne  threw  aside 
his  buff  jerion  and  alooch  hat  ae 
he  spoke. 

The  announcement  when  made 
naturaUy  tilled  every  one  with  re- 
gret and  consternation. 

ahehaa  overtaxed  herself 
for  our  amusement,  I  fear,'  said 
the  old  Countcs-s  de  Sangpourjire. 

'bhe  was  carried  away  by  her 
genius,  which  ia  sublime,'  observed 
Aladame  de  Longneville. 

*  She  is  a  true  artist  a  veritable 
enthusiast!'  sighed  ^^onsieur  de 
Bois-sec ;  *  but  such  emotions  are 
not  counterfeited  without  danger 
to  the  nervous  ssystem.  and  the  xe- 
•ction  is  always  terrible.* 

With  many  exi)ression3  of  sym- 
pathy and  regret,  the  Ernests  took 
their  departure.  In  hall-an-hour  s 
time  the  last  carriage  wheela  had 
rolled  down  the  dnn^  and  we  were 
alone. 

'What  is  to  be  done?'  said 
Butter,  as  we  stood  on  the  hail 
itepe  looking  out  upon  the  gardensL 
where  the  coloured  lamps  slili 
swung  in  the  night-breeze;  *my 
Mother  is  utterly  inca])able  of  any- 
thingi  She  lies  yonder  in  her 
room  in  »  state  of  eonqdeto  pto- 
stiKkion.  I  whispered  to  htt  that 


I  Jmew  all,  and  would  act  as  she 
would  wish  me.  She  is  so  ex- 
hausted she  can  scarcely  speal^ 
Kate  is  with  her,  and  MademuiaeUsi 
Victnrine.  They  neither  of  them 
know  the  true  cause  of  my  mother'js 
seizure.  Poor  gills  I  they  are 
frightened  enonif  ae  it  ia !  Oh^ 
Hamilton !  I  am  too  wretched  to 
think  or  plan.  What  is  to  1k'  done  f 

'  First,  let  us  get  this  fellow, 
Jules,  out  of  the  way,'  1  replied, 
for  I  knew  theve  was  woon  dfiu^er 
to  he  feared  fromtiie  inauisitonfll 
glances  of  that  pair  of  black  eyes 
than  from  any  other  quarter.  '  .See, 
he  is  blowing  out  the  lights  yon- 
der. Bid  liiin  get  to  bed;  ikm 
other  servants  have  already^  H'll'inwt^ 
save  Euphrasie,  who  is  in  yon 
mother's  room.' 

We  £ot  rid  uf  Jules,  and  then 
enteiea  tiie  iMWse  end  iMd  •  aiuti 
consultation  tpgsther. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  sho  :]  1 
tell  my  sister  to-night  or  not;  my 
mother  murmured  to  me  not  to  let 
Kate  know  at  present.  Where  are 
the  matehes,  Hamilton? 

We  were  lightin  cr  a  hint  cm  as 
Eutter  spoke,  for  we  had  roulvc^i 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  the  loft 
in  the  courtyard,  now  that  the 
coast  was  dear. 

*  Better  wait  till  morning  before 
you  tell  your  sister,'  I  answered  ; 
*  she  has  anxiety  enough  to- 
night;' and  then,  having  ascer- 
tained that  onr  movements  weve 
not  watched,  we  took  up  the  lantern 
and  traversed  in  silence  the  echt>- 
ing  pavement  of  the  court,  where 
the  oats,  scaled  by  the  light  we 
carried,  mtted  duskily  amiiid  wa. 
Picking  our  ste])s  noiselesslv  along, 
we  passed  into  the  deserted  coach- 
house, and  ;uscended  the  Killed 
ladder  tliat  led  to  the  loft  above. 
When  we  first  cntseed,  it.was  difi- 
cult  to  discern  anj^tiung  in  the  big 
raftered  chamber,  vaulted  with 
shadows  and  walled  in  with  dark- 
ness. The  lamp  1  had  left  was 
just  expiring,  and  it  was  not  until 
llutter  raised  his  lantern  that  we 
could  make  out  that  the  dnrk 
bundle  of  clothes  lying  on  a  truss 
of  liay  before  us  was  the  man  we 
sought. 

*  He  is  aslasp,*  whispsrwi  ffiuiiei. 
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The  man  had  cast  off  liis  priest's 
liat,  nnd  lay  with  liis  Mack  dress 
\vra}»i>c'd  round  him,  one  hand  sup- 
porting Ida  head,  tho  other  grasping 
Ins  piBfeotL  Hb  Btined  as  ws  ap» 
proached,  and  then  with  a  suddMi 
cry  started  up  and  stiiod  before  us, 
ready  to  disohaige  the  wea|K)u  at 
our  heads. 

'Ob!  you,  is  HI  Li^t 
sleepers  are  easily  alarmed,  yon  see. 
Have  these  fine  folks  all  gone  yetf 
Tho  man's  voice  was  husky  and 
weak,  and  his  limbs  shook  as  with 
anMfue. 

'Yes;  thanks  to  yoofflfllf,  th^ 
have,'  replied  Rutter ;  '  my  mother 
is  ill,  and  is  lyiuf?  scarcely  sensible 
on  her  bed.  is  it  true  that  the 
police  are  on  ^our  track  1  Are  you 
resolved  to  bnng  infamy  upon  vsf 

*  Ah !  it's  easy  to  fling  stones  at 
a  lame  dog,'  retorted  Wilson.  '  I 
was  a  starving  man  before  1  entered 
this  house  to-night.  I  am  pretty 
near  » li^ring  one  how,  so  abuse  me 
as  you  like.  I  broke  a  bloodvessel 
ten  days  ago,  and  have  slept  chiefly 
in  ditches  since.  I  only  want  fifty 
pounds,  and  Vd  make  my  way  to 
BosdsMix  and  sail  for  Soiilii  Ame- 
fiiHk  and  never  trouble  you  again. 
I— Fra  worn  out,  that's  the  fact,— 
clean  stumped  up,  body  and  soul. 
If  one  of  you  gentlemen  would 
just  i>op  this  leaden  ballet  tbroogh 
xny  brain  you'd  do  me  a  serfise^ 
and  rid  the  world  of  as  sorry  a 
scoundrel  as  ever  darkened  sun- 
shine.* 

Tba  mm  bomt  ialo  a  Ht  ol 
eoogbing  as  bft  spoke,  and  flung 
himself  down  again  on  the  bundle 

(]|  hay,  haggard  and  panting. 

*  You  want  to  know  how  i  came 
bore^*  be  eo«ty»ed.  '  Til  tell  yon. 
Tbanka  to  that  gentleman^  I  may 

say,'  he  pointed  to  me  as  be  sy)oko. 
*  \es,  on  your  father's  library  table 
I  picked  up  an  envelope,  addressed 
to  <  W.  Haanltoii,  Si%.,  St  Barbe. 
Auvergne,*  one  day  when  I  paid 
that  worthy  gcntlcTiinn  a  visit  after 
our  agreeable  encounter  at  Dover. 
I  had  uo  ueol  to  inquire  further 
jfor  ibe  addrsBs  I  ivnated.  Soon 
after,  being  in  p rowing  want  of 
funds,  1  fi>ll()\ve{I  you  to  France, 
but  fate  threw  in  my  way  some  <>f 
my  old  comrades  in  Paris;  and 


perhaps  on'  vbit  tmnspired  from 
that  samc^  meeting  tbe  less  said 

the  hetter.' 

'  Uo  on,'  said  Rutter,  whilst  I 
stood  mlMrablv  consdons  that  it 
was  my  fathers  letter  that  had 
sup])lied  the  cine  to  my  firiend's 
retreat. 

*  Welly  then,  we  gambled.  We 
played  abd  we  woft-^on  with  tbst 
astounding  good  Inck  that  makes 
gamesters  maniacs ;  and  then  lost 
—lost  with  that  unvarv'ing  ill  luck 
that  makes  them  suicides;  and 
tben  we  found  ourselves  penniless 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.* 

'  That  is  not  all,*  said  Battsr. 

*  Not  quite ;  but  * 

I  think,  even  in  his  present 
abasement  and  degradation,  the 
man  IbH  some  sense  of  shame  at 
these  confessions,  and  hesitated  at 
the  next  revelation  he  had  to  make. 

*  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  we 
were  desperate  men,  and  stopped 
at  nothing.  Two  of  us  bad  been 
schoolfellows  at  a  college  at  St. 
Omer  years  ago,  when  your  father 
was  educating  me  for  something 
better  than  the  callings  I  have 
lately  fbUowed.  We  were  recklm 
and  penniless,  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  to  retrieve  our 
fortunes  by  a  stroke  of  business 
more  dangerous  than  lawful,  we 
didn*t  even  stop  at  that.  Bnt  tbe 
police  got  scent  of  us,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  life-and-death  struggle 
that  I  escaped  their  clutches. 
They  led  me  a  pretty  dance  for 
three  davs.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
T  got  hold  of  this  disguise — shaved 
off  my  beard,  cut  my  hair  short, 
and  became  a  travelling  priest, 
if  lhad  had  the  means  of  reaching 
a  seaport  then  and  tbero,  you  would: 
probably  never  banre  heard  of  me 
more.  Of  course  yon  don't  believe 
me,  but  I  swear  to  you,  Kobert 
Kutter,  that  I  had  determined 
n0?er  to  sbow  my  fiuse  before  your 
motber  again.  Villain  as  I  am. 
low  as  I  have  fallen.  I  had  resolvccl 
on  that.  But  I  dicin't  know  what 
starvation  was  then,'  he  added, 
grimly.  didn*t  know  wbot  it 
was  to  lie  sick  and  famishing  hr 
the  roadside.  Don't  make  rash 
vows,  youiit;  man,  with  a  full 
stomach  and  a  few  gold  pieces  in 
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y< m  r  pnrsc^.  Wait  till  sickness  and 
want  have  pullt  d  you  down,  before 
you  measure  yuui*  virtue  aud  your 


He  ai|;hed,  aud  throwing 
bark  on  the  hay,  liid  his  face  with 
his  arm,  whiii^t  we  both  tMood  hookr 
iu^  at  him  in  silence. 


Yon 


fetdb 


he  muttered,  im  A 

voice;  *and — and  I  have  a  wound 
here  that  want^i  Viindiiijr  up.  Cao. 
you  liud  me  a  piece  ut  iiueu  f 

Be  MMyved  the  black  aknll-cap 
ka  wore,  and  diaeloaad  s  gmk 
across  his  shaven  temple. 

*  In  a  couple  of  hours  T  shall  be 
ready  to  be  otf  again.  1  am  not 
safe  here.  If  you  can  furnish  me 
with  a  new  disguise  and  fifty  loiii& 
m  be  on  the  road  by  sunrise,  I 
promise  you.  Make  iiaste,  fefetk 
brandy  or  wine,  I'm  sinking.' 

He  looked  so  pallid  as  he  spoke, 
Ida  eyea  were  ao  hiatrekn,  hia 
vdiaa  an  feeble,  that  Ihalf  azpected 
to  see  him  faint  dead  away  before 
us.  We  took  up  the  lantern  and 
hastened  off  to  the  house  iu  search 


'WebadMlcr^a 

said  T,  as  we  retraced  our  way 
throimh  the  silent  fourt.  *FimX 
him  the  money  and  the  clothes^ 
MdHafcMmbaoft  l^\kamt 
nuch  about  the  Fren^  law,  but 
whatever  offence  he  has  committed, 
we  are  making  your  m<tther  an 
accessory  by  concealing  him  here, 
knowing kia gam  ThaaaoMrka 
departs  tha  Mter.' 

*But  how  am  I  to  get  tliesc 
things  to-ni^rlit  ?  I  havconly  twenty 
k>uis  in  my  desk,  and,  ol'  ail  things, 
I  don't  wank  Kate  aad  Madanoi- 
aaUeVktoriaa  * 

*I  can  supply  you  with  thirty 
more,  and  as  for  clothes,  it  woidd 
be  aas^  to  arrange  a  dress  from  our 
tiMatneal  vaadiobe.  Supnoaa  ha 
puts  on  a  workmg  man'a  tiatkaa 
a  blue  blouse  and  linen  trousers — 
we  have  all  the  thiiigB  leadj  in  tha 
theatre?' 

We  collected  the  things,  fetched 
tiia  BCNMjr  aad  tka  kiaady.  md  in 
five  minutes  more  were  ascend- 
ing the  large  staircase  into  the 
front  hall  with  silent  steps.  We 
bad  reached  the  bottom,  when  the 


door  leading  to  the  aenrants'  

«)j>ened,  and  t<»  our  dismay  Mad^ 
moiseiie  Vietorine,  Waring 
cf  wikar  and*  light,  - 
atood  before  as. 

'  I  have  been  loc^un^  for  these 
things  in  the  kitchen,  monsieur; 
your  sisttf  does^  not^liiLe  to  ieaw 

faces. 

'(jentlemen — what  what  i- the 
matter  i  Vou  are  pale  as  death  I 
Is  anyUiing  amiaat  O^tallna^I 
beseech  job.* 

It  has  occurred  to  me  ^ce,  that 
Mademoiselle  Vietorine  had  more 
cause  for  alarm  than  I  thought  at 
the  moment.  Two  yoang  mm 
atoattaf  from  ika  koaaa  with  a 
mysterious  paakafa  and  a  black 
bottle  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  piiitol ;  did  Mademinseiles 
thoughts  turn  in  the  direction  d 
dn^  aad  Monsieur  8akret<ni1i 
offended  visiige  of  the  preceding 
night  ri.se  before  her  ?  She  was  so 
frightened  that  she  let  her  candie- 

htick  M^^aad^' 
at  us  boftk  whli  bif  eyea. 

*  Mademoiselle  —  I  —  we  —  that 
is — '  Kutter  stood  flushed  and 
stammering  before  her,  unable  ta 


*  Why  ahonld  I  daaiif  ■  yaaf  i» 

hurried  on  after  a  moment  ^  pause. 
'Mademoiselle,  I  kn*»w  yuu  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  our  secret  will 
be  aafa  ia  josr  kaeping.  Tca»  I 
will  coflida  to  jm  this  disgraaa 
that  has  come  upon  us.  We  are 
threatened  with  an  ignoiuiuious 
exposure  that  may  turn  the  friend^ 
of  aU  gvaala  we  catar- 
taniad  to-night  into  contempt  md 
enmity.  If  Madeinoisi  lie  de  Lon- 
gueville  is  amongst  that  number,  I 
am  deceived,  however.'  and  in  a 
law  words  Butter  tdd  of  the 
arrival  of  bia  diagvaaad 
and  his  coaeaalment  at  tfaa 
time  in  the  courtyard. 

*0h,  monsieur,  need  I  say  that 
your  secret  is  safe  with  me  f  No 
( >ne,  not  even  graadwwmma,  shall 
hear  of  it.  How  can  I  aid  Jfmt 
What  is  there  1  can  dof 

Mademoiselle  Victorine's  eyes 
sparkled,  her  bosom  heaved,  licr 
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MadtmoiadU  n  Courage, 


i*nd  generous  emotion,  b«fc  «m 
Tlutter  conlrl  reply,  A^nm^  inak 
^iie  tloor  Jibove  cmed, 

'  AuytluDg  auii^s.  mxienioiacUe. 
a0im  thmt  iMott  m%  ht^l 
was  ilifftiad  by  •  mmk  vtmtm^ 
tiling.' 

It  was  Jules  peering'  nver  the 
staircase   balustrades,  iu  cotton 

niglitcap,  attHMStad  \jj  the  

the  candlestick Victonne  had  let  fall, 

*  No,  nothing  ;  all  is  rig^ht,  Jules. 
I  dropped  my  candlestick  only, 
(Ximiug  to  fetch  some  water/  Made- 


iimfanble.    *Tbaak  yon,  gralfe- 

jnen,  for  your  a^tsistanoe,  thejngis 
so  heavy.  There,  now  1  will  re- 
turn to  JSladame  Kuttef)  and  wish 
you  good  ni^tt'  Wittaloir  "wkkh 
per  to  the  abet  tint  the  would  b« 
Daek  again  in  a  few  minutes,  she 
passed  up  the  staircase  and  lett  us. 

^ot  only  iu  the  little  emergency* 
abcffe  mm  ibib  eoolttaM  sod  mAy 
wit  of  thft  young  French  girl  of 
.service  to  ns.  \Viliion  had  fainted 
when  Wf  rL'tiirned  to  the  loft  in  the 
courtyard,  and  without  mademoi- 
selle's aid  we  dioold  have  Made 
sorry  woric  a  Hwtnriiig  Um  and 
binoing  vp  the  wound  on  his 
temple,  firom  which  the  blood  was 
trickling.  Kutter  called  hei*  in 
firom  the  oofort  outside,  and  asked 
bavto  liteli  nasome  eau  de  Cologne. 
She  was  back  again  directlv  with  a 
flacon  of  the  scent,  and  far  from 
being  alarmed  at  the  night  of  the 
wounded  stranger,  as  we  expected, 
kaalt  down,  hawed  his  fofthaad, 
and  with  her  own  hands  tore  op 
her  handkerchiif  I'or  the  bandac^e 
wliichshe  fiisteued  about  his  head. 
She  was  more  suggestive,  more 
imAf  n  expectienta.  aooler, 
pmopter  than  either  of  Her 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  did 
not  even  forsake  her  when  the 
wounded  nuui,  atiected  by  the 
hoBMiyy  wfaidi  h$  diwk  off  lika 
jwrta^^gan  to  wmdv  nd  trik 

Tlie  nicrht  was  advanced,  the  h^ft 
dimly  lighted,  and  full  of  shadows 
tnm  tkte  liiBtaB  susptndad  to  a 
beam  overhead;  the  imMtaa  of 

the  house  had  retired ;  around  na 
wera  eiupljy  deaarttd  bnildinga  j 


on  the  floor  before  us  lay  a  can* 
cealed  criminal,  ill  and  raving, 
whose  fo()t.>^tc])8  the  i)olico  might 
at  that  very  moment  be  tnvcking 
to  our  doors.  A  bold  heart  might 
havo  ahnak  bcinne  theae  thinga, 
few  women  ooold  hat^e  faced  them, 
butmademoisello  seomcd  to  breathe 
thi>!  atinos^ihrro  of  secresy  and 
dangei-  as  thou^  it  were  her  natu- 
^Her  iMeaify 


more  oonspicaoasiy 
now,  as,  flushed  with  rxritement, 
she  stood  with  her  hands  ebisped 
together,  her  dark  eyes  flashing^  iu 
Urn  gkNom,  holding  a  eonenhaticm 
with  Batter  fm  a  low  tone. 


'  TTo  cannot  ,iro  yot.  He  must 
rest  awhile.  In  aiiotiur  hour  this 
delirium  may  have  passed,'  said 
nailemiiBrik,  calmly  and  quietly. 

'  It  is  the  brandy  he  Ihm  dnpik^ 
replied  Kutter.  '  He  has  promised 
to  set  oft'  before  sniirise,  and,  if 
L)()ssible,  shall  keep  his  x^i^^uiise* 
Hark!  whatwaatkatf 

It  was  only  an  owl  liooting  in 
the  ivy  outside,  l>ut  it  caused  llut- 
ter  to  start,  and  mademoiselle  to 
whisper,  '  courage,  mon^  ami,'  and 
give  a  brave  glance  at  him. 

*  I  am  §oiiig  to  provide  him  with 
money  and  a  disj^iise,'  continued 
PaitteV.  *  He  will  thon  make  his 
way  to  a  seaport  and  quit  the 
country.  He  was  educated  hi 
Franca,  and  speaka  the  languaga» 
Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  little  know 
what  a  source  of  misery  that  man 
has  been  to  us  for  years !  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  hold  np  our 
heads  before  you,  if  tUa  last  dM- 
grace  should  become  known.' 

*Chut,  don't  sjteak  of  it,  mon- 
sieur. It  must  n<4  become  known. 
We  must  manage  otherwise.  Hi^ 
pily,  no  ona  M  nyaell  knows  of 
his  preaenae  kare,  and  no  tortorea 
should  wring  your  secret  from  me. 
But  now,  about  the  disguise.  Here 
is  the  blouse,  but  we  have  no  cap. 
Akl  btnimlkBComKliede  woffOffa 
oi  MoMiaar  HMuOton.  With  a 
few  changes  T  can  make  that  into 
a  proper  workman's  cap.  And  see, 
here  is  the  leathern  belt  you  wore 
as  tbo  rnilian  aoktar,  monsienr ; 
tfcnt  also  wiU  be  of  use.  Where  are  • 
the  needle  and  thread  I  brought 
Theio  is  no  tiaia  to  he  loat^' 
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Mademoiselle,  with  a  readines*?  T 
could  uot  but  admire,  set  to  work 
at  once. 

*8ee,  he  is  sleeping  again,'  she 

whispered,  glancing  at  Wilson. 
*We  imist  have  all  ready  by  the 
time  he  awakes.  Let  us  arrange 
how  he  18  to  be  got  away  Iroui 
here  wkilst  lie  feetn* 
•  The  wtiiAcid  man  had  fallen 
into  an  nneasy  slmnher,  and  whilst 
he  lay  tossing  and  moaning?  on  his 
bed  of  hay,  we  dii»cu£Uied  the  plan 
md  mmuB  of  flighl  An  boor 
peieed  by,  and  the  dock  on  the 
fionso-ronf  t<»lled  out  the  time  to 
the  ui;_'lit.  It  still  wantt  d  au(>tlK*r 
hour  to  daybreak.  Madeiuoii>eiie, 
•Mted  OB  tm  empty  chest,  wae 
busy  with  her  neeifle  aad  tarcad, 
effecting  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  disguise  Wilson  was  to  wear ; 
Butter  stood  by  with  his  arms 
Mded,  walehiiig  her  with  a  ffloony 
face,  and  I  kept  guard  by  tke 
window  at  the  stair-hcad,  w  ith  an 
eve  on  the  court  below.  We  had 
all  grown  silent.  The  iniiuences 
of  we  time  and  place,  the  dim 
light,  the  fitful  moaaa  and  wan- 
derings of  the  si<  k  man,  the  strange 
ai»pearaiK'e  of  tin-  ))iU>s  of  worn- 
out  furniture,  brokeu  implements, 
and  ghostly  ImiiMr  tkaft  fiUedthe 
garret,  were  cnongli,  without  the 
nctiial  consciousness  of  impending 
daiiMcr,  to  (k'juTss  aiul  create  dis- 
quiet. Even  iiKidcmoi.selle  .s  spirit 
aeemed  to  be  tia^^ging  as  the  night 
wove  slowly  on,  and  her  glance 
shunned  the  black  background  of 
the  chaniber,  where  a  cliaos  of 
<|ueer  .shapes  and  objects  loomed. 
The  rustle  of  a  mouse  in  the  straw 
cansed  Imr  to  start  and  ghmee 
aiudoiuljr  around.  Bat  she  was 
more  quiet  and  composed  than 
either  of  us,  uevertlieless.  Rutter 
chafed  and  fidgeted  uueasilv,  now 
opeaing  one  of  the  shutterea  win- 
dows to  look  into  the  court,  now 
l>ending  over  Wilson  to  see  whether 
he  still  slept.  For  myself,  I  was 
haunted  bv  a  thousand  fears,  at 
one  time  deleotiiig  voices  in  the 
eovt  heknr,  at  anower  discerning 
traces  of  approaching  death  in  the 
ghiistly  face  of  the  sleeper,  and 
always  creating  foolish  fancies  out 

•f  thedimhaMgwwndof  eopfiMed 


objects  that  filled  the  chamber.  A 
diiapiilated  statue  from  the  garden 
beckoned  with  a  broken  arm ;  a 
dieoeed  ohariot,  moon  tad  near  the 
lool^  grew  fiiU  of  ghostly  tenants ; 
a  pair  of  stair's  autlt-rs  fastened 
themsclvo  t<»  tlie  b<»dy  of  a  shadowy 
demon ;  a  bunch  of  herbs,  hiLu^; 
vp  to  dry,  wafed  likie  »  lieaiae'e 
ptomee)  and  a  gardener^s  scytke 
and  a  sack  suspended  to  a  beam 
became  a  iruillotine  and  a  headless 
trunk.  TheMi  things,  added  to  the 
aeoae  of  aeeresy  attendivf  oar  poan 
tion—the  danger  of  diaooftaty.  aad 
the  miserable  consciousness  of  the 
^jruilt  of  the  man  wo  were  taking 
this  trouble  to  conceal,  made  our 
wateh  oppremive  and  teniUe. 

The  dawn  was  iust  beginniagle 
break,  and  a  itale  bluish  ugbt  peer- 
ing through  the  crevices  of  the 
tiles  overhead,  when  mademoiseU^ 
wlioae  fiae  ear  had  a  saMa  dell- 
caogr  is  diatinaoishing  sound,  laid 
down  her  work  and  said, 

*  Some  one  is  at  the  garden  d  N^r^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  iiuuac 
ListeQl' 

We  Md  oar  bteath,  bofeMiid 

nothing. 

'  The  doors  were  shaken,  I  am 
positive,'  continued  mademoij>eUe^ 
iodkiii^  up  at  ns.  *There,  tbem^ 
I  am  right  T 

As  she  spoke,  the  silence  of  the 
dawn  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
ringing  of  the  laxge  bell  at  the 
garden  doors.  We  stared  at  one 
another  in  alarm. 

*  Is  it  the  police,  think  you! 
Who  else  can  it  be  atthiahoarf 
asked  iiutter. 

'I  wull  go  and  eee,  said  made- 
moiaelle,  rising  fiom  her  aeSL 
*Mr.  Hamilton,  you  had  better 
rouse  the  sleeper,  and  tell  him  to 
nut  on  his  disguise  at  once.  If  it 
be  the  ffeudarmes,  there  is  no 
tame  to  loee.*  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment reflectively,  ana  then  added, 
'  Wait  here,  gentlemen,  a  few 
moments,  and  when  you  see  my 
light  in  the  little  window  on  the 
stairs  at  tha  baek,  follow  me  la 
the  hooae.  Trust  to  me.* 

In  another  moment.  Mademoi- 
selle \  ictorine  had  glided  j>ast  us 
with  a  look  of  encouragement  ai 

Birttaiv  flittad  dom  tim  aikd 
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ladder,  and  was  gone.  We  awoke 

"Wilson,  assisted  nim  in  nutting  on 
"his  disguise,  and  iiid  the  priest's 
clress  he  cast  off  amongst  the  hay. 
frhen  Butter  drew  forth  hie  pnMi 
and  counted  out  fifty  louis  hito 
the  man's  hand,  bidding  him  re- 
member that  it  was  the  last  time 
he  would  ever  meet  with  aid  from 
him.  He  nodded  hk  heed,  hat 
seemed  too  distraught  the 
sadden  awakening  from  sleep  and 
the  fear  that  was  upon  him  to  ])ay 
much  attention  to  Kutter's  words. 

*  How  am  I  to  eaeqpet  Aow  me 
tiie  way.  Hark  !  hark !  thev  are 
coming !'  and  I  caught  the  gleam 
of  tlie  pistol  concealed  in  his 
bosom  as  he  rushed  to  the  stair- 
head. But  we  forced  him  back, 
aaranng  him  that  hie  only  chance 
of  escape  lay  in  truBtmg  himaeif 
entirely  to  our  hands. 

*  Remain  here  till  some  of  us 
return/  I  whisnered.  *  Yonder  is 
the  light  in  tne  window.  Blow 
out  tiie  lamp,  and  be  atill  aa  death 
till  we  come  nack.' 

I  had  ditticulty  in  making  him 
comply.  Hi^  sole  idea  was  flight, 
iaatant  lli^t ;  hat  on  my  repeating 
that  a  discovery  would  be  inevi- 
table, if  he  attempted  to  escape 
before  the  coast  was  clear,  he  as- 
sented, and  with  a  sigh  threw  him- 
aelf  on  the  hav  oaee  more. 

MademoiBelle  opened  the  little 
window  on  the  back  stairs  as  we 
approached  the  house,  and  wiusr 
pered, 

'JiQea  haa  heard  the  bell,  and 
has  gone  to  see  what  la  the  matter. 

K  ft  ire  to  your  rooms,  and  fcipn^  to 
have  been  aw»)k('  from  sleep.  Leave 
the  rest  to  me  and  she  closed  the 
ivindGW  again. 

We  entered  the  house,  and  made 
our  way  upstairs.  I  had  scarcely 
closed  the  door  of  my  chamber, 
when  I  heard  voices  at  the  hall- 
door  balom  I  opened  the  window, 
and  beheld  in  the  dim  Ikht  of 
early  morning  four  gendarmes, 
with  two  police  agents,  interrogat- 
ing Jules.  At  the  same  moment 
another  window  opened  above,  and 
a  shrill  voice  cried, 

'What  is  the  matter?  Heaven 

Protect  us !  the  police,  the  police  ! 
am  a  lonely  woman,  geutlemen ; 


I  haihwi  no  one  uafriandly  to  law 

or  government  under  my  roof.  Go 
away,  I  beseech  you.  Oh,  oh!— 
help!  helpl'  and  Madame  de 
Longuevilla  waa  off  in  hysterica  in 
her  room  overheads 

*  Pray,  gentlemen,  inform  mc 
what  is  the  matter?  What  can 
this  intrusion  mean  i'  asked  a  less 
excited  -voice;  and  MademoiaeUo 
Yictorine,  in  dressinMOwn  and 
shawl,  looked  iorthfirom  an  adjoin- 
ing window. 

Oh,  it  is  impossible !  A  criminal 
ooneealedhara!  MonaleorlfeDottefiL 
von  are  of  St  Barbe,  and  should 
know  us  better.'  Mademoiselle 
put  a  tone  of  hauteur  into  her 
voice.  'I  will  descend,  gentlemen, 
if  Yoa  inaiet  Madame  de  Longue- 
▼iueis  too  ill  and  alarmed  to  come 
down  ;*  and  mademoiselle  cli>sed 
her  window,  and  hastened  down- 
stairs, whilst  I  and  Butter,  in  a  sort 
of  presentable  undress,  quitted  our 
rooms  at  the  same  moment. 

'  Mademoiselle  must  not  suppose 
that  we  suspect  so  honouniole  a 
family  of  conniving  at  the  con- 
cealment of  a  criminal/  the  police 
agent  from  Paris  was  saying  as  wo 
reaohed  the  hall,  where  in  the 
grey  twilight  of  early  dawn  stood 
the  gendarmes,  mademoiselle,  and 
Jules.  '  We  have  been  on  the  track 
of  theee  aeonndrela  Ibr  weeks,  and 
yesterday  traced  one  of  thaoi  to 
this  town.  He  was  last  seen  in 
the  dress  of  ajjriest  loitering  about 
these  doors.  You  had  a  ball  here 
laal  night,  madeaaoiaille^  and  wv 
have  reason  to  suspeet  that  the 
man  we  seek  found  an  opportunity 
of  concealing  himself  amongst  your 
guests,  and  is  now  hidden  some- 
where on  the  premiseaL* 

'Good  heaven,  monsieur,  is  it 
pos.sible  !'  cried  Victorine,  with  an 
air  of  utter  astonLshmont.  *  Pray, 
then,  let  every  comer  oi  the  house 
be  searched.  Yoa  alarm  mo 
greatly.' 

'Mademoiselle  need  be  iindnr  no 
apprehensicm  for  herself  or  friends,* 
continued  the  agent.  *  I  have  merely 
n  few  qoeatiooa  to  aak,  and  then 
will  trooMehar  no  farther  if  lean 
help.'  ' 

The  first  question  elicited  from 
Jules  (who  was  not  addressed,  but 
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folunteered  n  jratnitons  reply) 
that  fif  had  seon  a  jniest  in  the 

<tf  >  hid  B— nt  Mwr kt  tmrmtH 

'Why,  iiioaBiMir,  need  you  pur- 

PTie  tlicse  iiifniirics  f  asked  Victo- 
rine.  'Set  atntnt  the  Sfarch.  It 
is  the  readieht  lut^iiti  uf  uultiug 
thtsMMeratNit  BvMvktoiM 
talk,  the  crimliud  niay  h%  — qiing 
1  will  fetch  you  the  keys  myself.* 

*It  "will  be  well,  inadeniois<!lle, 
to  explore  first  the  buiidiiijgs  in  the 
w&Km  wUUk  Mi  wMintKW^  aid 
mmiid  afford  a  good  hiding-place, 
I  hear  :  but  whilst  madcmnisellc 
fftehe.s  the  keys,  tw<»  of  my  meu 
ahaii  lu&ke  the  tour  uf  the  otbces 
>^  Md  m  MfiBg,  the  fM^im 
aeccmipanied  by  two  of  hLs 
party,  and  followed  closely  by 
Jules,  entered  tk(b  lOOBifi  OU 
grouud  lioor. 

From  a  ^gnificnft  kMit  aidb<- 
awBielle  thnnr  at  us  as  ttfae 
hastened  away  for  the  keys,  1  sur- 
mised that  8he  wais  carrying  out 
her  plau,  and  eutfeated  our  coufi' 
deuce  in  her. 

The  gendanMS  luid  finished 
tiKir  search  ere  she  returned.  We 
stood  awaiting::  her  in  the  snfon  in 
A  State  of  wret<  hed  i>usj>euse,  not 
dftBiig  by  word  or  look  to  show 
•■r  anxiety.  Juki  had  lighted 
the  candles  in  the  sronccs  on  the 
high  mantelpiece,  and  their  frlini- 
mer  uungled  in  a  gha.stly  fasiiion 
mth  the  li^kt  of  early  momias 
■IniggUag  m  tlumigh  tki  Judtf- 
opeaed  shutten^  himself, 
grotesque  and  prim  in  his  tasseled 
nightcap,  stood  like  the  inc:i;ii:i- 
tion  of  suspicion,  watching  c.  ory- 
body  wilk  a  itoaltfav  eye.  Thi 
pcdioi  agent  tapped  lui  heel  im- 
patiently tm,  the  flaac  We  all 
were  silent. 
Buddeuiy    a    distant  screaiu 


'Where,  raadeTnoi.«elle.  where f 
demanded   tiie   a^eat  til 


Which  way  is  he  i 


moiselle  Victorinc's  voioe^  aad 
Butter  turne<l  pale  at  the  srmnd. 
Then  eame  rapid  footste{»s  in  the 
hall,  and  tiie  iwxt  mumeut  the  door 
was  ftnnff  open,  aad  madeniiMUe 
stood  bmce  us  aghast  with  ter. 

*  The  man  !  the  man  !'  she  cried, 
and  fell  baek  in  the  arms  of  Kutter, 
who  had  rushed  forward  to  assist 


I  think.    I  caught  siglit  of  Ima, 

and  tied,'  replied  the  .crirl,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  and  slie  fl  jveii  her 
eyes  as  Uutter  raised  iicr  La  jiia 
anaaaBdcamadlMrtatha 

The  oiS/om 
two  of  hii  ■ 
iadii-atecL 

*  Open  the  window,  iiainilUMi.  Ji 
gUsi  ef  wMtar,  Jaki.*  B  ~ 
over  the  funtin?  girl 

au'itatedface.  'MaderacMselle.  ^ft  , 

1  implore  you.'  He  looked,  dia* 
tzacted. 

*  There,  there,  I  am  befefeer  now/ 
Mtmared  the  girl.  *Tke  keys, 
monsieur?'  she  continued,  in  reply 
to  the  agent's  inquiry  for  them. 

*  The  keys  i  Oh,  iieaven  I  I  h;ive 
knt  tiisai— dronfMHl  them  in  my 
fri^t !  Stay ;  I  rememlter  baviag 
them  in  my  hand  ^vhen  I  heard 
footsteps.  They  must  be  in  the 
corridor.  Jules,  go  this  moment; 
yoti  will  fiad  them  there,  or  upon 
the  stain  f  and  the  effort  of  «itier> 
inj?  these  wuixls  caused  mademoi- 
selle's eyes  to  rlosc  aj^in  and  the 
symptoms  of  faintinj;  to  return. 

Bat  wkiist  tlie  }>olice  agent's 
hmdk  wm  turned  oa  httfar  a 
moment,  mademoiselle  opened  hm 
eyes,  looked  at  us  bott  with  a 
quick,  expressive  look,  and  with 
her  lips  silentlv  formed  the  word 

*  gone.'  Thea  sbe  dosed  her  9fm 
again,  aad  ky  ^toechless  aa  befoiL 

Viftorine  liad  saved  us.  I  knew 
it  in  a  moment,  tlunifrh  I  could  nee 
that  Butter  was  coulouuded  at  the 
^koavaty  that  thk  «M  iH  ma 
acting,  and  mademoueik*i  temut 
and  fainting-fit  only  assumed. 
When,  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
keys  were  produced  and  we  acoom- 
paakd  the  fendknaei  ta  tbB  eomv 
▼ard,  the  prisoner  had  fawn.  The 
loft  ront:aned  no  trnros  of  his 
presence.  JHiriii':  l;er  absence, 
mademoiselle  luid  enabled  Wdson 

taaMipe  bf  t^^vydooiatimyimk 
wkkak  tki  police  had  mttiuii  ^ 

premises,  and  haii  removed  aH 
evidence  of  his  reeent  eoncealnient. 
The  j>reteudqi  fright  at  the  sight 
flf  lia  mtm  kofciBg  in  the  theatre 
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nw  a  stratagem  to  gjua  tine  and 

iJbrow  tlie  police  on  a  wrong  scent. 

A  ( areful  inspection  of  the  court- 
yard and  premises  waa  gone 
through,  bat  of  oovne  the  March 
iras  fruitless.  After  expressing 
regret  at  the  trouble  and  alarm  the 
iainily  had  been  caused,  the  police 
a^ent  and  his  party  withdrew  to 
JoUovr  np  the  piumit  withort 
d^.  When  I  had  heard  the 
garden  doors  close-to  with  a  bang, 
I  breathed  freely  for  the  hSBt  tiiue 
for  some  hours. 

It  BOW  broad  daylight  I 
returned  to  the  mUtL  when  the 
first  streaks  of  the  newly-risen  sun 
were  gilding  the  painted  cupids  on 
the  ceiling.  Yictoriue  aud  Kutter 
1P8I6  itMMtii|(aade  bjttdB  umI^om 
of  the  wiBdowa. 

*How,  mademoiselle,  can  T  ever 
thank  you  for  this  lieroLsm-  this 
devotion  you  have  diiiplayed  V  the 
young  EngUdunaa  mm  i 
infeh  trembliiig  Bps*  'Yos 
earned  what  we  om  W 
As  long  as  1  live — 

*  Hu&b,  monbieur,  hush !  Would 
yom  not  do  aa  Mch  younelf 
sue  or  miset  Oh,  te  owftiiada, 
aacrific^  are  swe^' 

*  Do  as  much  for  you,  Victorine  1 
Would  to  God  I  could  prove  how 
readily  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
taavfiayoar 

*  Yon  are  bot/i  gallant  gentlemen, 
monsieur,  and  I  hope  are  my 
friends.' 

Perceiving  me,  mademoiselle  had 
tnnad  har  head  toiadhidie 


Jier  speech. 

*AVe  liave  had  anight  of  terrible 
excitement,  have  we  not  f  she  con- 
tiuued,  still  addressing  us  both ; 
*  a  night  I  shall  never  forget  My 
liead  aches :  I  must  seek  my  room. 
This  disastrous  secret  will  be  safe 
with  me,  as  you  know,  no  matter 
what  may  hap[>eu.  Adieu.' 

hooking  up  at  BoMer  with  a 
j^bnoa  of  dehcate  Qympathjr*  Vio- 
torinc,  whose  face  wms  beginning 
to  grow  wan  in  the  li;^ht  of  the 
early  sun,  drew  her  white  dressing 
Mm  abovt  lur  dainty  figure,  in- 
wned  her  prettir  head,  and  ^ded 
away  over  the  polished  floor,  like 
some  pale  ghoet  Yanihliii^  belttce 
the  dawu. 


Thus  do  I  still  behold  her, 
shadowy  and  ghost-like,  with  tiiat 
ominous  beauty,  that  weird  grace 
about  her,  that  had  by  turns  f^isci- 

aated  aaa  lepikad  am  the  uight 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  DISCLOSUKE. 

Ye%  Mademoiselle  Victorine's 
oonntfe  and  promptitude  had  saved 
us.  The  fugitive  made  good  his 
escape;  and  hearing  bo  Mere  of 
him,  wo  hoped  he  had  reached 
Bordeanx  ia  wietj^  aad  OMled  for 
America. 
It  was  some  weeks  before  our 


eereni^  and  cheerfulneaa.  Ifn^ 

Kuttcrs  health  and  spirits  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  shock  she 
had  been  ejq>osed  to.  The  necea- 
aity  for  enBifiealing  what  had  o^ 
eurred  aad  hiduic  the  troohle  that 

1>reyed  u^>on  her  mind  rendered 
icr  position  a  very  painful  one. 
This  was  ah>o  keen^felt  by  Kutter 
aad  hia  eutei^  who  both  aUiorred 
diasimiilatioii,  hut  yei  leqpeeted 
their  mother  too  much  to  doubt 
that  there  were  sutlicient  reasons 
for  the  course  she  had  pursued  and 
the  iooMigr  Ae  had  enjoined  on 
then.  Sae<e  Madaaeieelip  Vieto- 
rinc,  no  one  knew  the  real  cause  of 
our  tenijiorary  renouncement  of  so- 
ciety aud  the  retired  life  we  led  for 
aane  weeka  after  the  night  of  the 
/Ik,  Ooraedudon  from  OUT  frieiidi 
was  naturally  attributed  to  Mrs. 
llutter's  health,  which  furnished  a 
reasonable  pretext  for  the  change 
in  our  habits.  Thus  it  was  tluit 
J^Iademoiaelle  Victorine  wae  the 
onlv  person  who  could  oadfiiwUiMl 
and  ent^r  into  the  feelings  of  the 
family ;  and  this  participation  in 
their  secret  £^ve  her  the  oppor- 
tunity 9i  herarff  aoio 
closely  to  TiTii  ffaMiii  and  har 
daughter  than  any  other  circum- 
sUiuco  could  have  done.  The  gra- 
titude evoked  by  the  devotion 
aademoiselle  had  displayed  tkt/k 
memorable  aigfat,  and  the  auuqr 
friendly  services  she  had  since  ren- 
dered, was  sncli  as  generous  na- 
tures like  theii-s  would  he  quick  to 
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feel  .111(1  sl<»w  to  renounce.  Made- 
moiselle \'ictoriiio  hud  ^rot  a  hold 
on  them,  1  knew,  that  would  be 
ditteoHtobraak 

Certainly  til* mattfddiMte  ways 
in  whicli  the  yonniT  pirl  coixkli¥6d 
to  evince  her  sympathy  gave  me 
a  high  opinion  of  her  tact.  No 
daughter  eoald  have  shown  more 
respectful  aifectloa  towards  Mn. 
Kutter,  DO  sister  more  tenderness 
to  Kate.  Sometimes  the  perplexity 
I  have  already  alluded  to,  in  esti- 
mating thi^  ehanieleondike  charac- 
ter, reviritad  mei  But  the  old  in- 
stinctive aversion  for  this  fair  and 
captivating  creature  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  my  mind,  unalterable 
and  unchanged. 

One  thing  I  ought,  in  iostioe  to 
an  enemy,  to  state.  I  believe  thit 
Madeiiioisi'lle  do  Lonjrneville  en- 
tertained no  worse  opinion  of  her 
friends  for  what  had  occurred,  and 
both  then  and  afterwiidi  kept  the 
8oet0t  atmsted  to  her. 

Borne  weeks  jiassed  away,  and  we 
were  now  in  mid  autumn.  We  had 
returned  to  our  old  habits  of  life, 
and  ftnmd  the  garden,  the  woodsy 
and  the  nei^Doniing  moontains 
yield  ns  their  former  pleasurcf. 
The  sun  still  slione  hrifrhtly,  the 
sky  was  blue  overheat!,  and  for  yet 
»  short  season  tiiii  happy  sonuner 
of  our  live8  was  prolonged  to  na. 
It  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning, 
I  remember,  when  an  event  oc- 
coired  that  m  many  days  plunged 
me  in  gloom.  Through  circom- 
stances  I  should  little  have  ex- 
pected, the  mystery  that  had  so 
deepened  around  my  frieudsof  late 
was  suddenly  cleared  up. 

I  had  for  some  days  been  ani- 
oosly  expecting  news  from  home. 
Recent  letters  from  my  father  had 
led  me  to  believe  he  was  likely  to 
be  presented  ere  long  to  an  excel- 
lent livingin  the  north  of  England, 
and  I  was  naturally  desirou.s  to 
hear  whether  this  good  fortune 
had  befallen  liim.  The  post  being 
late,  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  terrace  front,  looking  out  for 
the  anival  of  the  fadmr  whose 
peaked  can  and  neat  ninform  I 
momentarily  ex[>ected  t(»  see  emerge 
from  behind  the  orange-trees  near 


the  1,'nrden  doors,  when  a  soft  step 
and  a  stifled  cou^di  ht^liincl  mc 
caused  me  to  turn  and  behold  Mon- 
tiowr  Jntoa,  lefttvin  hnad. 

'Monsieur  has  got  his 
morning,  and  a  hoa\-\-  one  it 
Double  P'^^t,  monsieur  :'  and  the 
man  handed  me  one  of  the  letters 
he  held,  with  a  leer  on  his  fsoe, 
which  he  pertMiM  intcndod  iM-  n 
polite  smile. 

How  he  came  to  know  tliat  I  wat 
expecting  a  letter  I  don  t  know. 
Bat  Monsieur  Jules  had  eouroes  of 
information  thiA  hoieat  paonia 
would  never  suspect  I  paid  him 
tlie  extra  postage,  and  'bet«x)k  a^y- 
self  to  the  perusal  of  my  letter. 

It  was  a  long  and  interesting 
opistle.  My  fctior  had  purposely 
ddayed  writing  until  he  could  nve 
mc  a  pleasurable  surprise.  \ot 
only  had  he  been  presenteil  to  rhe 
living  mentioned  (a  secret  he  iiad 
hitherto  partiAlfy  eoaoeaM  from 
ine).  but  he  was  actually  installed 
in  liis  new  home,  where  he  had 
already  spent  some  ten  day.^ 

*  The  change  is  even  greater  than 
1  conld  luirfo  ttrtifli^otad,*  winto 
my  father.  *  After  thirty  years  of 
city  life  and  labour  in  a  field  where 
weeds  and  briars  gn)w  tliick,  and 
and  the  hand  of  the  husbandman 
orast  mmt  reBt»  tha  tranntioii  to 
th&s  promsions  a>rner  of  thesarth, 
where,  if^  one  did  not  know  what 
human  nature  is,  one  misfht  expect 
the  realization  of  a  golden  age,  in 
fike  n  fsmoval  to  a  now  planet  mad 
a  now  laoe  €€  men*  If  I  nigrsti^  at 
I  sometimes  do,  mv  absence  from 
those  for  whom  and  with  whom  1 
laboured  so  many  years,  1  am  oon- 
soled  by  the  thoogfat  that  tlds  new 
and  leas  arduous  field  is  better 
suited  for  my  declining  years,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Hoek  I  leave 
will  be  best  advauced  by  a  yoimger 
and  more  aetive  man.' 

I  oould  hear  my  fiithsi'a  mea 
and  see  his  calm  serious  gaze  bent 
on  me,  as  I  read  words  so  natural 
to  his  lips.  But  the  bell  rang  for 
luncheon,  and  I  hastened  into  Uia 
hooBO,  anzioaB  to  oommunicatetfae 
good  news  to  my  friends.  Of 
course,  it  .served  as  t)ie  topic  for 
conversiition  throughout  the  meal, 
and  put  us  all  in  good  spirits. 
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*  Let  us  hear  all  about  the  place, 
Hamilton.  Do  tell  ils  more,'  said 
Butter,  when  luncheon  was  over. 

Mn.  Ratter  and  Kate  edioed  tiie 
wish,  and  I  resumed  my  letter : 

*You  will  want  to  know  what 
the  house  is  like.  It  is  a  substan- 
tial brick  mansion,  old  enough  to 
look  highly  respectable,  and  mo- 
dem enoogh  to  beiFeryoony^sieiit. 
It  contains — but  I  need  not  at- 
tempt a  catalogue,  I  am  not  clever 
at  Dutch  painting.  The  garden  is 
extensive,  and,  thanks  to  my  pre- 
decessor, a  lover  of  botany,  Ofmtaiiis 
every  flower  in  my  acquaintance, 
and  many  beyond  it.  How  your 
firiend,  Mrs.  Rutter  and  her  daugh- 
ter, would  exult  in  the  contents  of 
my  greenhoDBe.  One  dav  they 
wul  oome  and  teach  me  the  learned 
names  of  my  plants,  I  hope.  Now 
for  the  parish.  Geographically,  it 
is  large ;  but  as  regards  population 
enceedingly  small  I  shall  ifant 
no  curates  here.  We  are  not  more 
than  five  hundred  souls  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  inmates  of  an  exten- 
sive i^rivate  asylum  near.  My 
pariamoners  are  Ibr  the  meet  part 
afptienltttral  labourers.  They  seem 
civil  and  quiet  folks,  with  an  in- 
grained respect  for  broadcloth  and 
the  constituted  authorities.  They 
would  be  no  worse  Ibr  a  fvw  new 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness^ 
but  wo  must  hope  that  will  come, 
with  other  things,  in  time.  In 
every  resuect  (dirt  and  i)overty  ex- 
cepted) they  offer  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  keen,  towu-shsipened 
minds  I  have  left  behind  me.  The 
"march  oF  intellect"  has  either 
marched  by  Haismere  or  not  ar- 
rived there  yet' 

*  Hskmere  f  interrupted  Mrs. 
Eutter,  quickly,  with  a  singular 
expre.ssion  on  her  face,  which 
vanished  again  as  I  repeated  the 
name.  I  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
bat  she  only  motioned  to  me  to 

continue. 

'Consequently,'!  went  on,  *we 
are  sadly  beliind  the  age,  and  shall 
have  something  to  do  to  catch  it 
np.  But  if  the  social  advantages 
01  this  neighbourhood  are  likely 
to  be  restricted,  and  my  educated 
parishioners  not  so  numerous  as  I 
could  wish,  I  have  at  least  one 

Tou  xxTL  SO.  ooczcr. 


neighbour  whose  acquaintance  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  cultivate.  The 
physician  of  the  asylum  I  have 
aUnded  to  isa  man  ol  very  snpe- 
rior  intellect  His  large  and  ad< 
vanced  views  are  such  as  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  author  of  the 
clever  treatise  on  insanity  that 
bears  his  name.  I  can  assure  you, 
I  was  }  troll (1  to  find  that  I  nam- 
bered  Dr.  Vanhilston  amongst  my 
parishioners.  Judge  of  my  surprise, 
however,  when,  on  calling  upon  him 
yesterday,  I  found  this  intellectual 
doctor  to  be  a  plump,  jollv  little 
man,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  Imc 
like  the  rising  moon.' 

*No,  tall  and  thin,  with  grey 
hair,  I  think/  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bnttsr,  hnrriedl^ ;  and  looking  up, 
I  Ibnnd  her  ganag  at  me  witE  toe 
same  startled  air. 

*  What !  Do  you  know  him, 
mother  r  inquired  Kutter,  with 


*I  met  him  once  some  yearn 
ago,  that  is  all.  But  it  is  so  long 
since,  I  suppose  I  am  mistaken  as 
to  his  appearauce.  Uo  ou,  Mr. 
Hamilton.* 

Mrs.  Rutter  had  as  soddcnly  re- 
sumed her  composure  as  she  had 
lost  it.  Her  face  only  expressed 
a  calm  attention  throughout  the 
Mst  d  the  letter;  bnt  1  isncied 
thai  she  heard  no  more  of  what  I 
read. 

When  T  had  finished,  Ilutter  and 
his  sister  went  oif  for  a  promised 
stroll  in  tiie  woods  idth  Mademoi- 
selle Yictorine,  end  I  remained 
behind  to  write  to  my  father,  and 
convey  to  him  tlie  congratulations  ^ 
of  myself  and  friends. 

The  servant  who  was  clearing 
away  luncheon  liad  scarcely  closed 
the  door,  when  I  lieard  along  sigh, 
and  looking  up,  beheld  Mrs.  Ilutter 
standing  by  the  window,  gazing  at 
me  with  a  singular  expression  on 
her  face.  It  was  an  eaqwesjdcn  of 
fear,  of  pitiful  entreaty,  of  intense 
but  suppressed  emotion.  She  stood 
thus  regarding  me  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  said,  suddenly, 

*  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  This 
must  have  an  end.  This  acting  is 
intolerable.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  have 
a  secret  on  my  mind  that  is  crush- 
ing me,  kiliiiig  mc.    I  must  tell 
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some  one,  or  T  mnnnt  live  and  is 
ibe  Mpoke,  licr  lucalb  came  qui(  kly. 

i  i^ami  at  htt  lu  ailcDce,  almuiit 
ill  Mb  IVra  WIS  iatohnihis 
aoffuifth  in  hsr  voice.  She  sank  on 

and  iMiitiiuHHi — 

'  It  in  more  tliau  ouincideace, 
atiB.  It  Meni  (witkool  pranmp- 

iktt  I  iiay  it,  I  iriHt)  ikat  Provi- 
dence uills  that  this  srrret  should 
be  reve&ied — and  ri  voaled  to  you. 
Thai  kitter  you.  lioid  upem  the 
mgr  to  a  dudotm  tliit  I  hsv* 
kmg  wiJtwtp  bst  have  not 
to  make  in  some  friendly  ear.  I 
can  srarroly  frame  words,  tlion^h, 
to  tell  this  umerable  bistoiy,  eiren 
to  yoiL* 

fibs  tranbled  friMii  luad  to  foot 
as  sbe  looked  at  me.  After  pausing 

a  few  Tnoments,  as  though  to 
gatktr  i^txength  and  courage  for 
the  task  she  bad  imposed  on  her- 
■elf,  sbe  went  on : 

*  This  mystery  (I  know  not  what 
else  to  call  it)  t!iat  yon  have  ob- 
tterved  nndcr  our  roof  dates  tar 
back.  It  iti  part  of  a  burden  X 
have  long  bad  to  bear*  I  mvii 
begin  with  the  beginning.  Li8ten« 
Mr.  Hamilton:  andif  it  bepoMibli^ 
give  me  couikiel.* 

For  one  moment  sbe  paused 
apin.  It  was  avident  tlikt  she 
wank  from  this  revelation.  Her 
face  coutncted  witk  pain  aa  aha 
bei^n. 

*You  are  aware  that — Uiat  my 
hnabaad,  Mr.  Batter,  was  many 
feaia  older  than  mjFaelf  when  wa 
married.  He  was  introduced  to  me 
as  a  witiower  of  large  fortune, 
wboi»e  iii^t  wile  bad  been  ia^ue 
for  a  nnmber  of  vears,  and  liad 
died  in  an  aaylum.  Mr.  Battar  liad 
in  consequence  led  a  very  retired 
life,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  bu^uess.  He  was  a  frank,  jpLind- 
haatted)  ifiMihIa  stany  wiho  bad 
nuaediiiaMalf  by  hia  own  oar- 
tions.  T  truly  loved  and  honoured 
liifn.  Our  married  lite  was  a  very 
iiam;y  one.  My  husband's^  lirdt 
SPiflv  waa  iv  Moiira  niy  nappinioii 
and  no  announded  mewitbcvciy 
refinement  and  luxury-  that  his 
wealth  conld  procure.  One  shadow 
only  restii  on  the  &ix  happy  years 
va  ^ant  together;  that  ahadov 


was  ca.«ft  over  tis  hy  the  mam  vrhn 
still  darkens  my  life.  Lewis  lla.nje 
^\V  iis»ou  is  a  iaUe  luuue}  wa^ii  s%a, 
mate  af  nj  lMnfaaiid*a  haom 
whan  I  fint  antomd  il  He  v.  :is 
then  a  handsome,  high-spirited 
youth  of  twenty,  well  educated, 
and  with  pieuty  of  ability.  He 
waa  Mt  Mlatad  «a  Ift  ftatter  m 


mf  way,  bnt  was  an  orphan 

he  had  adopted  and  brought  up  as  a 
son.  My  husbajid  was  not  gor>d 
terms  with  his  relatives.  Tbey  had 
n^ectad  and  ignorad  him  walSX 
Wnaeme  a  rich  man.  Mr.  Ratter 
consequently  clung  the  more  closely 
to  this  adopted  lad.   He  spared  no 
expeu:^  upon  his  educatioii,  &eut 
him  to  a  collie  at  St.  Omer,  and 
aUawad  Jnmanerwardi  to  aaka  n 
long  tour  on  the  Continent,  from 
which  he  had  just  returned  wlien 
I  entered  my  uew  home.    Lo^  u 
Hague  was  at  that  time  as  uulike 
what  you  have  stnee  aaen  bim  sis  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.   The  affec- 
tionate fcelin*:^  with  which  my 
husband  regarded  bim  uere  s^  kjii 
shared  iu  by  myself.   1  Krcw  to 
look  upon  hiM  atinoat  as  a  ntoUftet: 
His  kindness  to  me  was  unvarying, 
and  h]<  ncfnmT>l?shments,  wit.  ami 
guod  liujiiuur  ma<le  bim  a  )>leasant 
companion.    If  occasionally  I  felt 
thare  wm  a  want  ^maataMaa 
and  stability  sa  Ins  character,  I 
truste<l  tliat  time  would  supply  the 
more  solid  qualities  in  wnien  he 
was  deticieuL    iiiu&  j»tood  uiattera 
whon,  shortly  idtar  tiM  Ufth  of  M 
daughter  Ki^  Lavis  Hague  and- 
deidy  quitted  our  house,  under 
circumstini'cs  which  were  never 
luily  expi^uucd  to  me.    I  onl^ 
knew  that  he  had  aerioaaljofieoMt 
BOQr  husband  in  some  wagr.   I  ha\ 
since  found  out  that  he  gambled 
—a  vice  Mr.  Kutter  loatiied.  My 
husband    wa^    much  depressed 
for  aoma  days,  and  infimned  ma 
that  §09  a  tune  Lewis  would  pro- 
bably remain  abroad,  where  he  iiad 
sent  him  lo  transact  certjun  buM- 
ne^     Ftvm  that  period,  Lewis 
was  n«fw  again  are^gular 
of  our  house,  hot  oaiif 
appeared  in  it  on  three  oceasioaa 
during  my  hu.«iband's  lifetime  — 
twice  to  receive  the  yearly  stii^eiMl 
HMt  Mk.  Bntttt  alJowad  him,  and 
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Lewis  Mag^ 


(at  my  request)  to  take  a 
farewell  of  his  benefactor  during 

hi.H  last  illTie55g,  I  .stood  in  the 
ante^rooiu  when  he  quitted  my 
husband's  beddde,  and  I  recollect 
tke  IMag  of  tlumkMiiess  I  «b- 

^pmmmi  in  the  midst  of  all  ray 
iK>rmw,  wlien  1  lioanl  Mr.  Rutter 
murnmr,  "Citxl  l)le-s  yon,  Lewis; 
r^^member  my  la&l  wordti,  aud  tiy 

whatever  he  miriit  have  done  to 
Sbrfeit  Iiis  benefnetor's  good-will, 
lie  was  then  foricivon.  Twenty-four 
liourii  alter  tkeir  inteiview,  my 

\mA  time  to  make  an  alteration  in 
Mb  will,  which  I  think  he  intended. 
The  whole  of  his  ]iroperty  was 
kft  to  me  and  mj  ckildmi,  of 
iRriMMi  I  wiB  appourted  Mit  f«ys 
dka  trustee.  There  was  no 
mention  of.  Lewis  Hague  in  the 
will,  which  was  dated  shortly 
after  the  time  when  he  tirst  went 
•way. 

*  For  sooM  imki  my  IniMi  ¥m 

h'n^A,  hnt  as  soon  as  T  wa^  strong 
eiiuugh,  Lewia  ^ague  came  flo^vn  to 
SliKiaelds,  and  oflered  to  assist  m£ 
in  vnidii^^-Tip  my 
I  iMtty  aoc«|lted  his  aid,  which 
was  the  more  valuable  fmm  liis 
former  position  and  his  knuwleclL^e 
of  my  husband  s  business.  He  was 
ted  Mid  oOfnrtacwB  m  ol  otd,  but 
sobered,  I  thoQ||it,  by  Ida  Tsoent 
trials.  He  appeared  in  no  way  to 
res^t  the  omi5:5dnn  of  his  name  in 
the  will,  trustiag,  prolmbly,  to  my 
generosity  to  compensate  him.  One 
day  $i  Minis  jrMterday,  and  yet 
long  ages  ago — so  near  in  my  vivid 
recollection  of  it— so  remote,  mea- 
sured by  what  I  have  suti'er^jd 
since)  I  was  engaged  with  Iiewis 
HafMntile  libniy  ct Bfan^lds, 
sorting  and  arranging  panera.  We 
had  opened  my  hnshanas private 
oscritoire,  and  Lewis  w  as  handing 
me  the  various  letter^  and  docu- 
Bwnts  it  eontained,  to  know  wfakk 
were  to  be  retained  and  which  de- 
stroyed. T  was  lookinf^  over  some 
accounts  which  1  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest  (they  were  entries 
of  suras  «dt»oed  by  my  husbsi^ 
when  he  was  a  young  wmk,  to  his 
inother,  whom  he  h;i^l  supported 
ever  bince  he  was  twenty  yoacs  of 


sgeX  itkai  SOI  ttodsmftion  from 
my  companion  caused  me  to  look 

up.  Lewis  stood  with  j^ome  papers 
in  liis  hand  which  he  was  reganiiug 
with  a  disturbed  air.  I  requested 
to  kamr  what  hs  was  oxamining 
thus  attentively.  H«  Bude  a  hesi> 
tatinsr,  confused  reply,  and  imme- 
diately tried  to  hido  the  papers 
from  me.  1  in^iirtl^vl  on  knowing 
h  ms  he  was  eoncealing;  aaa 
with  considerable  rriuctance  fee 
handed  me  the  papers  ho  held. 
The}'  were  simply  a  c(tnection  of 
doctor's  bills,  i^eoeii>t«d.  1  was  at  a 
\m  to  iqrieittMMi  Ilk  «zafe6MBit 

' "  Whflt  k  there  here  to  anprite 
your  I  asked. 

*  He  made  no  reply,  i  looked  at 
them  more  closely,  and  with  a 
aatoml  fesUng  of  palm,  remtricsd 
tiiat  they  wm  receipts  signed  by 
the  ]thysician  of  the  asjdum  at 
Halsmere,  whore  Mr.  Jiutter's  ftrst 
wife  had,  i  iaiew,  been  cotitiiied. 
M  this  did  not  aoeoiut  ff^  the 
agitation  of  my  companion.  You 
knew  the  history  of  my  husband's 
tirbt  wife,  Lewis,  did  you  not  f  I 
inquired.    **Why  are  you  tbus 
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'least  my  eye  again  on  the  paper 
before  me,  .••nd  beiield  that  it  was 
dated  only  some  four  years  back. 

*  Oh,  this  urast  be  some 
tyn^^Ioned ; ' '  there  is  endentlyaii 
error  here,"  1  looked  at  my  com- 
panion, whose  tact'  Ivad  the  same 
uneasy  iooii.  "  Have  you  ever  se^ 
other  receipts,  other  papeiif*  I 
asked.  ^Let  us  search,  we 
soon  put  tliis  right." 

'*  Lowi«  looked  at  me  with  a  sort 
of  suiTuwlui  compa.«ision,  and  said. 
We  had  better  not  investigate  fur- 
perhaps.  It  may  be  as  yon 
say,  only  a  mistake.  But  for  my 
st!ii  id  exolaiMlMii,  you^-"  m 
stopped. 

What  do  you  mean,  Lewis  T 
I  asked,  suddeoly  alarmed  by  hk 
maan@*.  "  Have  yon  reason  to  sus- 
pect an\'thinj:?  Tell  me  what  all 
tliis  melius.  1  insist  and  ^r/Z/know. 
Yuu  have  no  right  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  me^* 

*  He  seemed  inch  distMsed,  and 
had  diflSeulty  in  speakiiiir  f».s  he 
proceed^  to  tell  me  that  lie  had  a 

QQ2 
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itw  days  before  discovered  in  this 
same  escritoire  various  letters  and 
receipts  tnun  the  ])liysirian  of  the 
HaUmere  aiyium,  iiil  bearing  com- 
paratively ncent  data,  and 
I  erring  to  the  actual  eodsfema  of 
yim.  ruitter  at  the  time  they  were 
written.  But  it  was  .some  iiiimite,s 
before  the  terrible  suspicion  his 
words  pointed  to  fnlly  dawned 
Vipon  me.    I  was  slow  to  grasp  the 

horrible  idea— that— that  Mrs. 

Butter  .stopi^ed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
*that  my  hnriMOMn mil  wifo  wia 
fifing  at  the  time  when  be  mar- 
ried me  !" ' 

She  paii>cd.  The  words  she  had 
jnst  uttered  seemed  to  completely 
eradi  ber.  9ie  abnnkbaek  in  her 
ebair,  uitli  pallid  lips  and  ex- 
hausted looks,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  day  with  her  hands.  I 
thought  she  was  fainting,  and  rose 
to  band  ber  water.  She  motioned 
memway,  raised  bar  bead,  and 
went  on  quickly, 

*  Let  me  continue.  I  demanrled 
to  see  the  papers  referred  to.  Lewis 
opened  a  secret  drawer  he  had  dis- 
eoferedinthe  eaoritoire,  and  pro- 
duced them.  It  was  as  he  had  said. 
There  were  letters  and  receipted 
bills  in  regular  succession  up  to 
within  the  last  three  years.  But  I 
iclbsed  to  beUere  tb!e  werv  docu- 
ments before  my  ejFea — aedarad 
there  was  some  mistake  —  pro- 
nounced my  firm  conviction  that 
these  facts  were  capable  of  some 
ezplanalion.  How  ooold  I  rf^- 
notmce  in  a  moment  my  faith  in 
the  husband  I  had  so  lately  lost? 
How,  indeed,  to  this  day  can  I  re- 
concile the  existence  of  fraud  and 
peifbot  integrity,  of  baae  dnplicity 
and  child-like  candour  in  tbe  same 
man?  There  is  only  one,  and  that 
an  imiH  il't'ct  i)alliation  of  his  con- 
duct to  be  found,  the  condition  of 
tbe  wife  wbo  wae  alive,  and  yet 
dead  to  bim  all  tboae  years.' 

Mrs.  Rntter'steaw  were  flowin;:: 
as  she  spoke.  To  see  her  sorrowing 
over  the  darkened  memory  of  the 
bneband  abe  bad  ao  well  lored.  was 
inexpreedibly  afllM^ng;  I  did  not 
bid  her  cease  to  weep,  but,  with  a 
sense  of  ])rofound  miaeiy,  waited 
till  she  resumed. 


'  If  these  same  papers  had 

the  only  evidence  I  was  to  have  of 
the  existence  «>f  Afr.  Hut t era  first 
wife  at  the  time  ol  my  marriage 
witb  bim^  I  migbt  lurte  rejected  ifc 
as  insufficient,  and  probably  by 
this  time  should  have  outlived  the 
suspicions  they  excited.    But  other 
disclosures  were  to  follow.  The 
docwmenta  I  bad  aeen  naturally 
lendered  me  very  uneasr.  Tha 
Tunre  I  thought  of  them,  the  more 
inexplicable  they  appeared.  At 
last,  after  a  week  of  great  mental 
annety,  I  nac^ved  to  Timfe  the 
parish  where  the  asylum  was  situ- 
ated, and  asrert.iiii  fnmi  the  regis- 
ter the  actual  date  of  the  first  ^Irs. 
liutters  death.    1  believe  Lewis 
Hague  suggested  tbia  oamao  aatiw 
beat  means  of  putting  our  doubt^t 
at  rest.    He  also  prop  er  ]  that  I 
should  have  a  private  inter^'iew 
with  the  physician  of  the  asylum 
(this  very  Ijt.  Vanbilston  of  whom 
your  &ther  speaks),  for  the  purpose 
of  making  further  inquiries.  It 
was  arranged  that  I  wiis  t^:>  travel 
down  t*)  iialsmere  as  quietly  and 
privately  as  possible,  and  assume 
another  name,  to  avert  all  aoa- 
picion  from  my  errand.  To  arrange 
the  interview  with  the  doctor,  and 
also  to  spare  me  any  trouble,  Lewis 
Hague  offered  to  go  down  to  Hals- 
mere  a  daT  or  two  before  me,  and 
I  tbankfully  avail c  1  myself  of  hia 
offer.    I  still  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  his  kindness  to  me  throughout 
all  that  trying  time.    He  seemed  as 
aaxiona  to  preeerre  mv  aecMt  aa  I 
was  myself.  It  was  a  bLaok -winter's 
day  when  T  at  length  arrived  at 
Halsmerct,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
iomney.    Lewis  met  me  at  the 
little  Tillage  inn,  -whan  we  bad 
anan^ed  to  meet  Althoogb*  it 
was  late  in  the    afternoon,  we 
started  off  immediately   for  the 
church,  for  I  wished  no  time  to  be 
loat  I  was  in  n  state  of  wretehed 
anxiety.    Arrived  there,  I  went 
into  the  clerk's  cottage  close  by, 
whilst   Lewis  adjourned  to  the 
vestrv  with  the  clerk  himself,  in 
aeafea  of  die  psriab  bodm  Alew 
minutea  elapsed,  and  then  the 
clerk  came  out  and  asked  me  to 
step  into  the  church,  where  "the 
gentleman"  was  waiting  lor  me. 
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Ify  a^tatiofo  was  ao  great  tliat  I 

was  glad,  when  I  oilefed  tlie 

vestry,  that  T  and  Lewis  were  alone. 
There  he  stood,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
gloomy  chambeTi  with  the  open 
z«gi8ter  before  bun.  He  pointed 
to  an  entry  on  tbe  leaf  ne  was 
gazing  at  as  I  approached.  I  read 
it,  and  felt  my  neart  stand  stOl  as 
I  did  80.  There  before  my  eyes 
was  the  aotnal  oonfinnatiim  of  ail 
I  dreaded.  Mr.  Rutte/a  first  wife 
had  not  died  until  three  years  after 
my  marriage.  I  should  liavo  fallen 
to  the  floor  had  not  my  comuauiou 
supported  ma  I  imniored  tarn  to 
take  me  from  the  pmce.  The  air 
of  tlie  cliamber  was  snffocating  me. 
I  reached  the  clerk's  cottage  and 
then  fainted  away.  When^  we  re- 
tnmed  to  the  inn,  Dr,  Yanbikton 
waa  awaiting  n&  I  had  regained 
my  coin]iosnrr\  and  was  ready  ti) 
carry  out  witli  stoicism  the  i>art  i 
Jhad  to  play.  I  knew  it  must  be 
done.  1  was  introduced  to  the 
doctor  under  my  aniinined  name. 
I  ])rofessed  to  have  come  down  to 
Halsmeretomakf  inquiries  respect- 
ing his  estabhshuicut  for  a  proba- 
ble patient.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
converaadon  that  ensued,  I  asked, 
in  a  casual  way,  whether  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Rutter  wa3  once  a 

£atient  of  his,  and  then  inquired 
ow  long  she  had  been  dead.  The 
doctor's  reply,  of  course,  corrobo- 
rated tlie  testimony  of  the  register. 
Mrs.  li utter  had  only  died  about 
three  yeai*s  ago.  Yes,  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt,  any  hope  lei  i. 
My  marriage  was  invalid,  and  my 

poor  children  were  * 

Mrs.  Rutter  stopped,  and  looked 
at  me  witii  an  expression  of  woe 
upon  her  face  that  I  stiU  see. 

'How  I  made  the  journey  back 
to  London  I  no  longer  recollect. 
I  was  very  ill  for  some  weeks  fal- 
lowing]:. During  that  time  1  saw 
no  ouu  but  Lewis  iiagiie,  who 
seemed  to  SmI  great  sympathy  for 
me^  and  const^tly  assured  me  my 
secret  was  safe  in  his  hands.  I  had 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  advice  but 
liiui.  I  dare  not  open  my  lips  to 
any  human  being.  He  coonaeUed 
ailenee ;  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  ]>^  rsuadc  myself  that  I  was  not 
bouud,  as  a  uuitter  of  duty,  to  dis- 
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close  what  I  had  discovered.  But 

day  and  night  I  was  tortured  with 
doubts  and  scruples  on  this  point. 
I  dare  not  consult  a  lawj  er  to  as- 
certain whether,  iu  the  event  of  a 

disdoBOxe,!  and  childrea  would 
still  retain  oar  iwht  to  our 'pro- 
perty.  I  knew  notning  of  my  legal 

Cosition.  I  only  knew  that  my  hus- 
aud  never  intended  that  any  one 
else  should  inherit  his  wealth,  and 
that  it  would  be  doing  violanoe  to 
his  wishes  to  permit  it  to  pass  away 
to  those  distant  relatives  (he  had 
no  others  living)  who  had  turned 
their  back  npon  him  when  he  was 
in  adwae  circumstances.  After 
many  a  stniggle,  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  course  of  eventa,  feeling 
every  d&y  I  delayed  the  disclosure, 
that  it  became  more  difflcnlt,  in* 
deed,  impossible.   Some  months 
elapsed,  when  I  discovered  that 
the  man  who  shared  my  secret 
was  inclined,  in  spite  of  all  his 
protestations,  to  take  adfsntage  of 
my  position.    I  was  already  afiow- 
ing  Lewis  Hague  three  hundred  a 
year,  knowing  that  my  husband- 
had  he  lived  to  alter  his  will,  woula 
have  done  as  much.   But  this  was 
not  enough.   Lewis  was  an  invete* 
rate  gambler,  I  found,  and  his 
demands  upon  me  soon  became 
more  than  I  could  satisfy.  I 
reasoned  and  remonstrated  with 
him  repeatedly:  it  was  useleai^ 
He  either  could  not  or  would  not 
break  from  the  toils  in  which  he 
had  involved  himself.   At  la^st  he 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  me  that  I 
must  find  him  money,  or  my  fleeiet 
would  not  be  safe.   I  consented  to 
his  demands,  and  then  went  abroad 
for  four  or  live  years  to  educate  my 
children.   From  that  time,  Lewia 
Hsffne^  downward  career  was  a 
rapid  one.    Whatever  good  had 
hitherto  existed  in  liini,  it  soon 
disappeared  under  the  abandoned 
life  he  led.    Occatiiuually  1  heard 
nothing  of  him  for  many  months 
to^^ether ;  then  he  wonld  snddenlj 
reappear  before   me,  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
face  on  wbich  im  disigraceful  liiu 
was  plainly  written,  to  make  new 
ami   more  exorbitant  demands* 
At  last  he  grew  utterly  reckless, 
and  took  to  violeut  measures  to 
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procnrc  Tnnney.  Tie  f<»rjred  my 
n:tnrf>  to  cheques  of  IwTge  amount 
;you  reuieiiiber  the  circumstance), 
Md  I  kft  Kn^kuid  in  consequence. 
WkttI  I  have  «idQ]«d  all  tbM 
years,  with  thU  secret  weighing  on 
me,  God  on\y  kTir.wsf.  The  drp">'l 
^  expctsure  lia^  been  terriule 
CTton^^but,  oh,  Mr.  Hamilton^  it 

bl%ck  shadow  cast  over 

9t  the  h««^Viand  [  Inred.' 

Ajrain  she  hid  her  face  between 
her  kauds,  aiid  pau^d  h  £ew  xuo- 
Mmts  em  she  i  wiindl 

'  If  it  ikftd  beei  mly  a  question 
of  fortntif^,  T  wrmid  not  have  al- 
lowed tins  niaii  his  ]>ower  over  me 
a  single  day,      t»oou  aii  1  had  did* 

Ik  IwMUfamtt&dethisdftaM 

disci osn re,  and  accepted  the  con- 
sequences, -whaterer  they  mi^;)it  be. 
Bat  there  was*  my  own  good  namt; 
to  coBMidor  wad  md  m  v  clmUtfm, 
Tk/fkaam  cot  to  this  hour  ^Aii 
reriMons  I  bnrf  had  for  fearin^r  and 
conciliating  Lewis  Ila^e.  i  have 
never  dared  to  tell  tnem.  Long 
ago,  wImb  he  mm  but  *  eefaootbogr, 
agr  son  once  saw  this  man  umUv 
my  roof.  I  then  told  him  that  he 
was  au  old  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Kutter  B,  who  had  claimB  imou  our 
imdlT.  Later  cb  I  dWneed  t9 
Um  raat  Mr.  Hi^e  had  it  in  his 

Eowcr  to  do  me  seriotis  injurjr  if 
e  willed,  and  that  I  di<l  not  wish 
to  o£^d  him.  More  than  that  i 
Mwr  told  hint,  SomelnMa  I 
aohnad  that  when  ny  son  grew  old 
cnmigh  I  woidd  reveal  all  to  him  ; 
but  as  I  watched  the  JI^o^vth  of  his 
character,  1  did  not  dare  to  do  it. 
The  cfibets  of  8iu^  a  diBcloene  on 
aaatare  like  his  a  Motiier  might 
well  fear.  You,  who  know  him 
weU,  can  understand  this.  Ahus  ! 
poor  fellow,  it  has  been  his  pride 
always  that  his  fsther  was  a  good 
and  honourable  man  ;  and  I  nave 
often  heiird  him  boast  that  he  cared 
for  no  otlicT  or  higher  descent. 
Bow  could  1,  his  mother 
deceive  him?  "Bmf  can 
do  it  \  No  ;  I  rnant  alill  bear,  ail 
hare  ^uthetto  bomi^  thii  hvrte 
alone.' 

TJie  unhappy  womiui  clasped  lier 
together,  and  the  tears 


,  un- 
I  ever 


To!le<l 
spoke. 

1  was  silent,  ^^liat  answer  ccmld 
I  ttakal  All  ordinary  forms  of 
ooosolatio:  I  failed  hire.  1 9a;t  oreiw 
whelmed  and  staggered  bv  the  dia» 
ekanre  I  had  iust  listened  to. 

^Tell  m%  Mr.  Haiuilton,  how 
ought  I  to  have  acted  f  said  Mrs. 
Batter,  suddenly,  after  *  fiawsd- 
aates  of  silence.  '  Many  an  l^er 
have  I  passed  in  tryins:  to  rceoncife 
this  ?^neealment  with  my  ooih 
science.  Som6tim&>  1  biUi^ij  re> 
nraaeh  wsftdHi  sA  athwa^  I  §ttk  I 
nave  acted  as  any  mother  would 
and  onght  to  have  done.  T^iM^ 
have  1  done  ri^iht  or  wrong  f 

I  he«utaled  a  moment.  1  felt 
that  %  difleoh  aad  perplexiuff 
MMilian  ef  MaBfar  vss  involved 
m  the  inqnini^  Aner  a  ahost  aott' 
sidei-ati(jn .  f  replied — 

'  I  can  hardly  think  liiat  yoa 
vaiaheiiodtomalDi  kaawntoiha 
world  a  ^seowyvthna  aeddntellr 
made,  that  wmild  have  «»+amp<s!i 
your  own,  your  children  s,  and  your 
dead  hubbami  s  name  with  dis- 
howMr.  Although,  hi  a  mMatioB 
ef  tight  ar  wroog,  ve  ought  not^ 
perhap?^,  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  consequences  of  our  actions,  but 
should  leave  that  to  a  higher 
Fdm :  Btm,  fai  tUs  eMs  tfaa  gaod 
the!  night  arkafteaitha  diaclnaaia 
wa'^  so  (lr>ubtful,  and  the  evil  so 
iminineut,  that  1  cannot  but  think 
you  were  justihed  in  keeping  the 
Matter  aicntL  Aa  a^paida  jpevp 
husbittd*a  profiaitisr,  you  well  know 
that  you  were  morally,  if  not 
legally,  entitled  to  it  ;  and  that 
Mr.  iiutt^'s  natural  and  just  in- 
taaliflMvnmld  havebeea  ftustrated 
had  hia  fortune  gone  into  any  othar 
qUiarter.  To  have  voluntarily  pro- 
claimed your  i)osition.  would  have 
been  great  heroi^^m  ;  out  I  am  uot 
sure  that  you  were  under  a  positive 
moral  ohhgation  ta  iDaka  it  I:  nown. 
It  is  one  of  tliose  que?%tiona  which 
perplex  the  casuist,  and—  oh,  Mrs. 
liutter,  it  is  of  no  Ui»e  my  attempt- 
ing to  reason  calmly  and  di^a»* 
sionately  Im  a  matter  where  wsf 
feelings  are  so  deeply  conoemeil 
Yon  have  acted,  I  heliero,  as  I 
myself  and  the  majority  of  ^v.^n 
aim  womea  would  have  douc  uuUcr 
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I  Tiiought. 


mits  his  erring  children  to  be  thus 
tried,  can  alone  estimate  the  ditti- 
culties  and  temptations  (tf  sndi  a 
position,  and  He  only  haa  tiie  right 
to  judL^ethem.* 

^ At  IflMfe^*  nid  Mra  Batter,  look^ 
ing  at  me  gratefully,  *  I  have  li;»ht- 
ened  my  burden  by  conliiUnj^  in 

Jou.  It  ia  a  ffreat  relief  to  me  to 
ave  discloMa  tUi  Bisenble  seerei 
to  aar  om^  espMtelly  to  you,  Miv 
Hamilton,  whose  friendship  for  my 
son  constitutes  a  stnjiig  claim  on 
niv  coutidenc&  There  ia  no  une  to 
WBom  I  woM  ncte  rcwlily  h«p» 
disclosed  this  sad  story,  even  had 
Bot  the  news  of  your  father's  re- 
moval to  HalsiHtTO  rendered  it 
mere  prurience  ou  my  part  to  con- 
Ma  in you.* 

At  tM  mention  of  mf  father^e 
name  T  was  about  to  utter  aloud  a 
thonj^'ht  then  passing'  through  my 
mind,  wlien  Mrs.  Hatter  rose,  and 


'I  «■»  «gr  ao  awta  aair.  I 


kaair  thst  myaBoetl  mIi  tatilb 
tawymgf  and  tbat  the  knowiedge 

of  it  will  in  no  way  lessen  your 
ie;^urd  for  me  and  mine;'  and  as 
i>he  spoke,  she  grasped  my  iiuiid, 
aad  with  a  white  eocrownl  £ue 
passed  from  the  laoK. 

I  sat  thinkinc^  over  what  I  had 
just  heard  until  a  sonntl  of  voices 
irom  the  |raa:den  roused  me  from 
ttM  lOfwie  1  had  fhHea  latcK  Tkcy 
were  home  a^rain  from  the  woodfc 
Knttcr's  ;^^iy  hiuj^li,  an  they  drew 
near,  turned  nie  (^old  as  I  listened 
to  it.  It  assorted  ill  with  the 
tliouffhts  I  wee  pondefing. 

*What,  not  began  your  letter 
yet !'  he  cried,  looking  in  at  the 
window.  *  You  idle  dreamer  ;  if  I 
had  known  you  were  going  to 
WMie  ^e  afteniooii  in  cfovdhuid, 
I  woaU  hare  made  joa  go  wiftk 
as  yonder.  What  ha^  foa  bees 
about r 

I  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
naatelpiece.  Three  hours  indeed 
Mpanad 


AN   AUTUMNAL  THOUGHT. 

TK  the  bright  moning  tma, 
^  la  the  wans  oijabl  air, 
Whia  aMTiy  iqainib  na^ 
Aad  ftiiiBi  the  wiiilii  hae. 

And  basks  the  glosfsj  pAieenB^^ 

Is  it  indeed  so  pleasant. 

So  ea^y  a  thing  to  die  ? 

That  thus,  dear  leaves,  ye  Bjjf 

So  airily  light  and  gay — 

As  if  it  were  death  in  play— 

A  twinkling,  goldcu  rum, 

Krom  the  heughs  where  new  agaia 

Te  ehril  natit  in  AieO  ike««n» 

Or  AeaiB  iJuniagh  aannaer  heaia* 

Ah  me !— Ah  would  thit  thni 

Our  Autumn  came  to  us ! 
That  s<juls  might  take  a  flight 
As  easy  and  »wift  and  li^jlit, 
Without  the  sorrow  antl  siu^hinsT, 

Without  the  wrestlinj^  and  pain, 
The  trarail  to  thoee  who  are  dying, 

Ihe  wa&bf  to  t&oia  who  fenudal 

ILSnmuv. 
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ARAN  IS— who  was  much  more 
than  a  ]»liy.sician — who  was  ft 
scholar,  a  travelled  Uiau,  a  man  of 
the  wond.  and  a  philoeopber— who 
tiie  mend  and  physician  of 
Condorcet,  and  the  friend  and 
physician  of  a  mu<  li  f:reater  iiuui, 
Mirabeau, — tells  us  that  medicine 
la  the  fifflt  of  all  arti,  tha  mo* 
fession  of  pbyaie  ooa  ct  tha  mat 
of  professions*  and  we  are  not 
at  ail  dis|)osea  to  disagree  witli 
him.  rhysician&  I  take  shame 
to  layself  in  dactuiug,  are  a 
more  learned  and  libcsal  body  in 
general  than  lawyers,  to  whom  I 
have  the  honourof  belonging.  They 
are  better  and  more  fully  read  than 
men  of  law,  though  not  so  a^ile 
minded,  ao  fluent  and  forcible  in 
oonveiaation,  or  so  thoroughly 
ready  of  fence  in  ^^(*ne^al  siu  i(  ty. 
But  t;iken  as  a  profession,  they 
write  better  than  lawyers,  and  have 
generally  broader  yiewa  Mid  larger 
and  more  solid  attainments  than 
the  men  of  the  wig  and  gown. 
The  disputants  of  the  forum  wrangle, 
not  for  truth,  but  for  victory  ana 
a  'vardict ;  whereea  physicians  and 
first-rate  surgeons^  who  ordinarily 
also  study  medicine,  in  the  uni- 
versities or  otherwise,  have  gene- 
rally higher  aims.  Their  special 
atnoies  do  not  give  them  greater 
intelligence,  certainly,  but  more 
elevate  their  mind,  developing 
nobler,  more  generous,  and  more 
philanthropic  feelings.  Among  all 
theleamad  andintaUeotoaicallmgs, 
there  is  not,  eiMpting  tha  profes- 
sion of  a  clergyman  or  a  priest,  one 
which  exercises  so  great  an  amount 
of  iuiiuence  lor  uuiversal  good  as 
the  physiciaa  or  suigeon.  How 
maohpaindoaihoaUaYiate !  How 
many  sorrows  does  he  soothe  !  In 
tiic  lioiises  of  the  wealthy  and 
higli-burn  both  can  do  much  good 
by  eanneei  eonnael  and  adfiaa,  aa 
wt  ll  as  hy  assiduous  professional 
attention,  hut  it  is  in  the  houses  of 
the  poor  and  lowly,  or  in  minister- 
iug  to  their  suii'eriugs  at  their  own 
manaiona^  that  physician  or  augaon 


can  do  a  world  of  unseen  riid 
kindly  service.    1  have  now,  man 
and  boy,  been  acquainted  witk 
Londan  for  a  penod  ol  ncnily 
forty  years,  having  first  made  my 
d''>>!f  in  this  metropolis  when  1 
had  scarcely  attiuned  my  eighteenth 
year;  and  1  can  safely  bay,  from 
that  period  to  tha  preaant  tiaaa 
ihaia  haa  not  been  aa  wniwt 
surgeon  or  ]ihysician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  was  not  always 
ready  to  ^ve  gratuit^tusiy  his  bekt 
advice  tottia  poor  and  needy,  or  to 
those  who,  not  absolutely  panpai^ 
were  in  straitened  or  embarrassea 
circumstances.     In  my  youthful 
days  it  was  a  notorious  thing  that 
Abemethy  and  Astley  Cooper  uaad 
to  do  tha  moat  kind  and 
things  to  poor  sufferers  w^o  were 
not  able  to  fee  them,  snfferer.-^  who 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  go 
into  a  hospital ;  and  Uiere  alwaya 
have  been,  to  the  credit  of  hnman 
nature,  physicians  as  benevolent 
and  liberal  minded  as  these  eminent 
surgeons.   Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
who  needed  as  often  the  assistanoa 
of  the  surgeon  and  physician  aa 
other  improvident  men  of  genius, 
declared  that  '  par  tons  les  jjays, 
ce  sout    les    hommes,  les  plus 
veritablement  utiles  et  savanta;* 
and  Da  Balae,  probably  the  beat 
painter  of  maimers  of  our  day, 
lia^  given  us,  in  his  Medeciii  de 
C'unjHiane,  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  benevolence  aud 
kindlineis  of  tha  oooatiy  phy- 
sician, who  is  surgeon,  counsellor, 
friend,  and  family  adviser  at  one 
and  the  sjime  time.    The  surgeon 
aud  the  physician,  in  truth,  whether 
in  town  or  ooantry,  whether  ha 
England  or  France,  whether  i& 
America  or  the  Eiist  Indies,  is 
obliired  not  only  to  jiossess  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  patience,  aud  dis- 
eretion  m  hia  art^  bnt  ha  faela 
himself  obliged,  and  in  duty  bound, 
to  render- wl  his  professional  at- 
tainments, all  his  strength  as  a 
man.  and  all  his  skill  as  a  uhysiciau, 
■ohndiaiy  to  tha  cvua  of  Jtti  anfitaP' 
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in^  patients.   Men  trained  from 

early  life  tu  act  in  this  numiMr, 
feel  that  hi^h  human  duties  are 
incident  to  their  position  and  \n\\- 
fession.  and  they  genenUly  fullil 
wlMift  Dr.  WbeweU  calls  the  obli- 
gations of  their  station.  Physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  hifrlust  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  my  experience 
extends^  have  for  their  patients  a 
kind  of  patenud  affBetion  and  in- 
to rest.  They  feel  for  them  when 
brought  before  their  thoughts  as 
inen  and  women  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  or  suti'criug,  of  organic 
disease,  or  of  slow  and  lin^rin? 
illness.  There  is,  t(»  niy  belieL 
prevailing  in  the  hii:ln  r  walks  ot 
the  medical  and  surgical  profes- 
sions an  impulse  of  compassion, 
whieii  mellowB  by  time  into  bene- 
▼oleot  regard,  for  aidfering  hvnap 
nity,  and  which  prompts  the  ac- 
complished physician  to  render  his 
good  offices  to  rich  or  poor  with 
eqoal  seal  and  alaerity.  Tliis,  as 
far  as  I  have  noted,  is  one  of  the 
operative  mond  principles  of  the 
profession,  and  it  is  one  whicli  is 
commended,  loved,  and  sympa- 
thlflsd  widi  V  iniUie  al  large. 
We  all  admire  and  relish  the 
cleverness,  the  address,  and  the 
eloquence  of  IVitish  lawyers;  but 
we  more  than  admire,  we  venerate, 
we  revere  and  liauow  the  hu- 
manity, benevolence,  and  kindlj 
feeling  of  our  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. It  has  been  Tuy  fate  during 
a  pretty  active  hfe  to  have  been 
mued  up  a  good  deal  with  medical 
and  surgical  practitioners  ;  and  I 
will  now  shortly  proceed  to  give 
my  impressions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent amon^  those  whom  I  knew 
In  bygone  times  in  London. 

The  first  surgeon  I  ever  oonsohed 
in  this  great  capital  was  a  man 
then  world-renowned,  and  not  yet 
forgotten,  though  he  has  been  more 
tiian  thirty  years  numbered  with 
tiiedead.  lluMwas  the  celebrated 
John  Abernethy,  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  liis  fame.  T  lived,  at 
the  period  1  .speak  of,  in  Queen- 
iqiiaie^  Westminster,  and  there 
were  residing  near  to  me  two  very 
eminent  surgeons — one,  the  late 
Anthony  White,  who  lived  in 
Farliament-fltreet ;  and  the  other, 


Astley  Gboper,  who  dwelt  almost 
within  a  stone^s  throw  of  me  in 
New-street,  Spring-gardens.  But 
1  had  heard  so  much  in  my  child- 
hood of  the  shrewdness  and  saga- 
city of  Abernethy,  and  of  Bis 
genius  and  originality  in  his  pro- 
fession, that  I  resolved  to  (N>t]Mllt 
him  in  preference  to  all  otiiers. 

In  those  early  days  of  youth  I 
did  not  rise  so  early  as  I  do  now, 
and  then  also  devoted  considerably 
more  time  to  the  toilet  ;  so  tliat 
when  1  was  fairly  out  of  my  lodg- 
ings in  quest  of  Abernethy  it  was 
a  quarter-paet  eEeren  o*eloek  of  a 
dark  anddampNofember  morning. 
Winding  my  way  across  the  park, 
through  the  llorse-Guards,  and 
over  iScotlaud-yaril,  1  debouched 
into  CraTen-etreet)  tnmed  into  the 
Strand,  and  crossing  Southampton- 
street  and  Covent-garden  Market, 
found  myself  in  Holborn.  Travers- 
ing iiaud-court  to  the  left,a  locahty 
in  wfaieh  two  excellent  tayems 
then  eadflted,  much  frequented  by 
barristers  and  students  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  I  ultimately  found  myself 
in  Bedford-i-ow,  a  spacious  street, 
in  which,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing dL  one  jndge,  two  (iue(m*a 
oomiael,  one  sergeant-at-law,  three 
barristers,  and  three  metlical  men 
of  emiueucej  resided.  It  was  not 
witiMml  a  kmd  of  nervous  tremor 
I  approached  No.  14,  the  honse  in 
which  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
and  tile  Surgeon  of  Bartholomew's 
Hoepital,  then  lived.  The  hall- 
door,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  a 
remarkable  one,  made  of  bright 
mahogany,  and  it  was  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  a  peculiar 
flat  porch  or  portico  which  eop- 
mounted  it^  JLi  I  knocked  and 
rang  there  was  a  carriage  at  the 
door,  which,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  horses  and  coachman,  I 
rightly  judged  to  be  the  eminent 
■nneont. 

To  my  inquiry  whether  Mr, 
Abeniethy  was  at  home,  the  ser- 
vant replied  in  the  affirmative,  add- 
ing that  he  was  soon  going  out.  *  I 
will  not  detain  him  many  minutes,' 
was  my  rejoinder ;  aud  tip|)ing  the 
footman  a  shilling,  he  showed  me 
at  ouce  into  the  front  parlour. 
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There  stood,  with  his  back  to  n 
blaziii'j:  fire,  a  bluff,  burly,  ivoh- 
lookiiii^  nmu  of  about  iiity-ei^ht 
or  atxtj^  w0Aring  a  htm  «a«l  witk 
gilt  bnttoiiB,  ft  Doff  Test,  loose  Ox- 
lonl  Lrrt y  tnmsers,  in  the  breeches 
}i^^ckt•l^>  ut  whlch  botli  his  hands 
for  the  moment  reposeii.  lie  looked 
kale Mdkeikltliy,  had*  daar 
eye,  and  a  ruddy  nfiphmon. 
*\Vell,  Bir^*  sai'l  tlie  snrir*'«>n,  witlj 
a  sliirht  mclinaiii  n  ot  the  head, 
poinUii^  bimuiuuicou^y  to  iha 
<Mk  oiw  lua  iMad,  iHuak  BMifcad 
Iwtnty  minutes  to  one, '  yoa  come 
very  late  indeed  ;  fur  at  one  oV](K-k 
JLmu^t  be — at  le;ust,  1  oii.udit  to  be 
bt.  liarthuiouiew  B  iio^pitah 

BalMmniMl;  takaa  chairs  tad 

tell  me  aa  Khortl^  at  foa  can  what 

is  the  matter  with  you.'  'Sir,'  I 
replied,  *a-s  you  are  staiKiiiii:,  I 
urefei  to  stand  al^^o,  and  wjii  thus 
iaU  iva  my  symptonik'  *Akf 
wU  tka  ■■lg|iiMii,opling  his  waist- 
coat  ratlier  n»ughly,  and  disclosing 
an  inner  rlannt  1  one,  into  which  ho 
tUrutit  hia  tkree  fiugers, '  it  is  a  re- 
Hrf  to  m  to  alaMi;  «fe  or 
stand,  aa  you  please^  onljr  ba  ahort 
— do  bo  short,  like  a  ;?ood  fellow.' 
*  vSir,'  I  replied,  *  if  you  have  not 
time  to  hear  my  symptomsi  I  will 
ODW  aMthar  diur--t(HnMvow,  or 
lha  day  after.'  ^Ko»  lo;  m 
BOW,  at  once.' 

I  liad  ]iot  s]H)kcn  for  more  than 
a  minute  and  a  hail'  wheu  Abei- 
Oilkgr  Inusquely  iutmaulud 
wywg,  *  Yon  are  exceedinAf  ^Bill^ 
have  words  at  will ;  but  come — do 
come,  there's  a  good  fellow ! — to 
the  p^iuU'   '  Mr.  Aberuethy/  aaid 

<|iiMtiy  but  ^mly,  *  you  ava  • 
phYHicianyaofc  a  prophet;  and  laa 
wiliiug  to  persuade  myself  to  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  all  1  have 
heard  uud  rtuui  of  you,  a  reasonable 
bttog  and  a  aagaciona  anrgeon.  If 
fofa  can  by  intuitiaiiybf  ootgactaNL 
by  divination,  by  some  species  or 
medical  magic,  and  without  deduc- 
tion of  reasuui  know  what  is  the 
iaatt<r  with  me  without  hearing 
ajiymptonis  and  seiisattMafinMi 
my  own  lips,  I  will  hold  my  peace ; 
but  if  you  have  not  these  preter- 
natural gifts,  it  would  be  but  rea- 
aoaable,  proper,  and  ooounonly 


yon  nnist,  or  I  will  bid  you  jsrooi 
morning.'  JSnitiug  the  actiou  to 
the  word  I  took  up  my  hat^  inteod- 
iac^  if  ho  raa  obatinate,  to  ntnal 
at  once.  *  No,  dash  it !  no,  mj 
young  friend  iray  leiimed  frieiid  I 
dare  8ay  I  ought  to  have  called  you, 
for  you  are  a  student  for  the  Imi^ 
ar  Mgfat  to  ba  ^--go  OB,  tall  ao  all 
yon  wish,  and  I  promise  not  to  is- 
torni]»t  you  again.'  It  was  now 
ten  iiiimUes  to  one  o'clock,  so  that 
iuli  leu  nujiutea  had  been  iu:>t  m 
tbia  pratiwiBaiy  wnagtau  Bat 
plunging  at  oMa  4m  Wktdimt  dm,  I 
unfolded  all  iny  symptoms,  and  hkd 
c(»ncluiled  all  1  had  to  aay  just  aa 
the  clock  struck  oue. 

'Oaaily  and  ctevoly  toaL* 
AbcoMthy, '  you  baM  statod^ 
case,  and  there  ha.s  only  been 
Word  too  much  in  all  you  have  said. 
I  ought,  iiowever.  not  to  be  now 
bora,  bi^  at  SartbokMBOwib  finit 
sever  mind.  Let  mo  loal  ytm 
pulse'  (he  felt  it),  '  and  now  let  me 
see  your  tongue.  The  pulse,'he  said« 
'  is  slow,  but  strong,  but  the  tongue 
flbowB  Mrma  and  alooMMbie  do> 
rangemenL  And  now.  as  I  have 
listened  to  you  patiently  and  with- 
out interruption,  do  you  in  turn 
listen  to  me.'  1  lacing  himself  with 
im  bMk  totha  fiM>a  aiMfBiii 
biMilf  to  all  I  had  atakad,  mmm 
with  great  clearness  throng  ngf 
.symptoms,  and  expre.s.sing  his  con- 
viction that  X  did  not  labour  under 
tba  nnmriMut  T  bmi  mtKWMLtmd 
abonld  do  thonraghlT  wall,  vttb 
ordinary  care,  in  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. *  You  w i  1 1  take  e v e ry  i li ght,' 
he  said,  *a  spoonful  of  the  eiec- 
tuaiy  I  or4^ ;  drisSb  as  lilda  aa 
]>os.sible  till  yocL  bavo  finished  yaw 
breakfast  or  dinner,  which  means 
drink  not  but  after  your  meals, 
and  let  me  see  you  again  in 
about  a  week^*  Xbo  boDorarium 
waa  batwooi  af  fingita,  wr.q.p^ 
up  in  white  paper,  and  I  handed  it 
towards  him.  'Well,'  he  said, 
'  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for 
I  haYO  Been  you  at  hospital  time, 
and  you  can  give  me  the  fee  thia 
day  week,'  'No,'  said  1,  *Mr. 
Aberuethy ;  if  you  don't  take  it 
now  you  will  not  see  me  tliis  day 
week.'  *  Well,*  he  said,  '  be  it  so; 
but  flOOM  tbia  dagr  ^ 
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or  two  earlier  than  yoii  did  to-day. 
You  youiiijsters,'  he  proceeded, 
*  spoil  your  iieaitli,  ami  make  your- 
aecrefl  doughy  aiid  deiiaae,  by  re- 
Mining'  too  long  of  nwrmnigi 
under  the  blankets.  You  ought  to 
be  up  .'.t  six  or  «even,  thou,£rh  I 
dare  say  you  lie  soaking  in  beii  till 
ten  or  eWreiiy  or  mayhap  breakfast 
between  the  riieeta.*  AgMB  tm- 
derin^  the  fee,  Abernethy  thrust  li 
into  his  pocket,  and  I  took  my 
leave.  Witiiin  a  week  I  again 
made  my  appearance  at  Bedford- 
siMr,  folly  ten  minutes  befon  Um 
A.M.  Of  this  I  had  ft^  assurance 
from  two  circumstrinccs,-  -the  first 
was,  that  tlie  well  known  face  of 
old  Justice  BuiTough,  tkcn  one  of 
the  Judges  of  tbe  Ocmbbmb  PleM» 
who  lived  next  door  to  Abemethy, 
and  commonly  called  '  Jackey  Bur- 
ruugli,'  appeared  over  the  wiiulow- 
bliod  of  im  domicile,  aud  lie  hiui 
aol  Ttl  chpiftid  fnm  ham  1m 
court ;  and  the  second  WB,  tbifc  X 
took  out  my  watcli  to  assure  my- 
self how  wonderfully  matutinal  I 
had  become.  A  public  clock 
AiimiitaL  'Akf  MulAbemethj, 
m  I  was  ushered  into  the  room,  *  I 
see  yon  are  l>etter  already.  Your 
eye  is  cU-arer  and  bri^;liter ;  you 
l»ve  not  that  auxiuiui  and  excitable 
lii^youhadai«<Mkago.  ToniM 
eriaier  and  better  in  evoi^  Mopxt, 
and  less  excited  and  anxious.  Go 
on  Avith  the  medicine,  and  you  will 
hiid  tixat  you  latleu  upon  it :  walk 
Mr  lida  iaifar  a  esvple  of  itmn ; 
and  gmfniljgr  I  cannot  give  you 
bi'tter  counael  than  the  "gude 
{Scotch  wife"  gave  her  son  when 
coming  to  Luuuon'  (thus  he  prO' 
wmtMdih^iMei^Ahvm  all 
things,  my  son,*'  said  dM^  **kKftt 
the  fear  of  God  hcforc  your  eyes, 
and  in  the  secnn  l  jilaee,  mind  you 
keep  your  boweU  open." '  baying 
tibwawofda,^  dbBtUsd  liightly. 
and  his  keen  grey  eye  twiukloL 
with  pleasure,  as  though  he  had 
said  a  right  good  thing.  After  a 
little  general  converaatiou,  in  wlMi 
liepiitood  BMOBMii  walftadi  IIm 
Baconian  pkiliNOpifar,I  yrapared  to 
take  my  leave,  and  was  proceeding 
to  hand  the  surgeon  his  proper  ho- 
norarium, when,  thrusting  Im hands 
hdiiiid  lua  coat  akirte,  ha  aaiii— 


*  You  had  ymir  way  this  day  week, 
my  yomigling,  but  I'll  have  mine 
to-day.  Best  aijsured  you'll  find 
plenty  of  use  for  the  guinea  yoa 
oflEer  me  before  you  are  many  houm 
older.  I  remember  the  time  I  was 
a  student  myself,  and  know  how 
the  coin  went.  Though  older  :md 
wiser  now,  I,  howenrec^  repudiate 
tfaia 


lic;dly,  however,  you  have  no 
need  to  fee  me  to-day.  You  £Be^ 
M  tUa      vaak,  and  OD  both  oo- 

caiiions  you  came  to  my  house,  and 
1  have  not  come  to  yours,  which 
makes,  or  ought  to  make,  a  differ- 
ence.' Contesting  the  point  no 
longer,  I  was  prooeading  to  take 
my  leave,  when  Abemetny  asked 
me  whether  I  was  not  a  bit  t)f  a 
bookworm.  I  re]died  that  1  read 
a  good  deal  during  the  morning 
and  day,  but  gave  my  eveoinKS 
chiefly  to  society.  ^  I  opin%'  and 
he,  '  tliat  more  than  half  your  ill- 
ness arises  from  too  much  reading.' 
On  mv  answering  that  m v  readiug 
waa  ahiil^  kiafcQi^y  ^'hion  awnacl 
while  it  inrtmiiml,  ka  nplM, 
*  Tiiat  is  no  answer  to  my  objec- 
tion. At  your  time  of  life  a 
young  fellow  should  endeavour  to 
alrengtheB  kja<iBiMliliikjn,  aai 
lajriaaitock  jaf  kaaUk.  BhbAm^ 
too  much  reading  never  yet  made 
an  able  man.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  extent  and  amount  of  wiiat  we 
ftad  OkA  MFMB  ns,  as  wkftt  we 
assimilata  and  make  our  own.  Ik 
is  that,  to  use  an  illustration  bor- 
rowed froni  niy  profession,  that 
constitutes  the  chyle  of  the  mind. 
I  knra-diwagrs  fonnd  tkat  raOtjrnh 
dolent  men,  men  of  iriMil  I  woidd 
call  Jifthbt/  intellects,  are  great  read- 
ers. It  IS  far  easier  to  read  than 
to  think,  to  reflect,  or  to  observe : 
and  Ifcaaa  jMliiiwi  iiuHiaiing  learnad 
to  think,  cram  themselves  witii 
the  ideas  or  the  words  of  others. 
This  they  call  study,  but  it  is  not 
80.  In  my  own  profession  1  have 
-ahannnd  thnt  tb  greatest  men 
wan  notikB  mm  readers,  but  the 
men  who  observed,  who  rejected, 
who  fairly  thought  out  an  idea. 
To  learn  to  rellect  and  observe  is  a 
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man.  John  Hunter  owed  to  his 
power  uf  oV)servati<)n  tliat  fine  dis- 
crimination, that  keen  judgment, 
thst  intuitifCB«M  wiikn  m  pos- 
sessed in  a  flutster  degree  tlmaiqr 
of  tlio  surgeons  of  his  time.* 

W  iiile  Abernctliy  wa,s  dissertat- 
ing in  tiu8  fiuihiou,  knock  after 
loMiek  tlM  door  aimoinieed  tlM 
arrival  of  fresh  paticnti^ioIliMlilj 
withdrew.  '  Let  me  soo  you  again 
in  a  week  ;  and  as  you  are  so  mueh 
of  a  reader,  you  would  do  well  to 
fMdfroiii  80  to  48  in  tlM  ImI 
edition  of  my  book*  (tfioM  M 
the  ]>ages,  as  well  M  I  remember, 
though  my  recollection  is  not  dis- 
tinct on  the  point) — 'which  you  can 
Vwnnr  at  tbe  madkal  libiiriM  in 
Wardonr  or  Windmill-street,  or  at 
Uiuler-wvH^d's,  in  Fleet-street.'  A 
ctaijde  of  (lays  after  this  interview, 
1  met  at  dinner  a  celebrated  Irish 
barriflter,  irlio  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  the  celebrated  John 
Philpot  C\irnin,  the  eminent  Irish 
orator.  Mentioning  my  first  inter- 
view with  Abemeuiy,  he  said, '  I 
ew  mm  belieta  all  you  state,  for 
Oman  tuld  ma  a  atoiy  of  an  inter- 
Tiaw  with  the  surgeon,  in  which  he 
displayed  still  more  eccentricity. 
W  hen  Currau  had  given  up  the 
Iiiflh  BoDb  from  ill  health,  he  came 
over  to  thla  country,  and  took,  in 
1817,  a  house  at  Michaers-place, 
Old  Broni|>ton.  He  sufiered  much 
from  indigestion  and  low  spirits, 
and  oallea  on  AbenMthy  in  the 
licpe  of  reliel  Of  a  mean  eppeai^ 
ance,  insi;:iiifiauit  in  person,  and 
slovenly  in  dress,  ( 'un  an,  who  was 
an  early  riser,  arrived  before  any 
other  patient,  and  was  at  once 
■hown  int(.)  Abernethy'a  room, 
where  he  found  tlie  Professor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  as  was  his  wont. 
After  a  f onnal  bow  on  both  sides, 
Abernethv  said,  '  Well,  air,  teU  me 
shortly  what's  the  matter  with  yoB 
— let  me  hear  succinctly  the  symp- 
toms.' (Jurran,  suffering  from  hy- 
pochondriasis, and  who  was  under 
the  combined  influence  of  mdan* 
choly  and  dyspepsia,  began,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  descrihing  graphi- 
cally, and  possibly  with  poetic  ex- 
aggeiation,  all  his  mental  and 
bodily  soMngi,  his  dqfectSoa,  his 


listlessness,  his  frightful  dreamSi 
icr.X.  Abernethy,  struck  by  the 
voluble  and  imeaithly  toues,  im- 
paasioned  m&nner,and  strange  gea- 
tnres  of  his  patient,  forcibly  re- 
strained his  rising  gorge  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  but  at  length 
broke  out — '  Why,  zouuds !  sir,  you 
had  better  begin  ftom  tfaa  begin- 
aing^  and  tell  me  your  name,  birtb, 
parentage,  and  education/ 

( 'urran,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  began  thus :  *  My  name  is 
John  Philpot  Ooian.  I  una  bona 
on  the  24th  August,  17^9,  at  the 
small  village  of  Newmarket,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  My  father,  a  man 
of  sense  and  education  far  bevoud 
his  foitmies,  ivas  seneschal  off  his 


native  ▼iUsge^  and  my  mother*  a 

woman  of  as  much  gentIene-«»  as 
sagacity,  was  of  an  hon(»ur.ible 
though  decayed  family  of  the  name 
<tf  niHpot'  For  a  moment  Aber- 
BS^y  was  dumbfounded,  and  ap- 
peared excited  and  moved.  But 
soon  overcoming  his  emotion,  he 
held  out  both  hands  to  his  gifted 
patient,  ezdanning, '  Forgive,  my 
dear  air,  my  impatience,  and  be- 
lieve me  when  1  s<)y  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  empire  I  was  more 
desirous  of  seeing  than  the  eminent 
and  gifted  Mr.  Onrran.  Long 
franfflaa*  witli  his  name,  I  resAt 
when  a  nupil  of  Sir  Charles  Blicke, 
some  of  iiis  most  brilliant  speeches 
in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar,  and 
now,  under  my  own  roof,  I  shall  be 
happy  and  proud  to  render  him 
any  professional  services  in  my 
poor  ])ower.    Pray  go  on,  sir,  in  a 
deUiil  of  your  symptoms;  resume, 
if  you  please;  at  the  point  where  I 
interrupted  you.*  Curran  accord- 
ingly gathered  up  the  threads  of 
his  broken  story  and  completed 
the  history  of  his  case.  Aber- 
nethy, after  seeing  him  a  couple  of 
times  afterwards,  advised  chan^ 
of  air  and  scene '  and  it  was  in 
conscfiuence  of  this  rect»mnienda- 
tiou  Curran  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  recovered  his  hcidth 
and  dasticity  of  spirits.  On  his 
retnm  to  London  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Abeniethy.  and 
I  learned  from  Curran's  friend,  lo 
whom  I  have  before  alluded,  that 
the  lawyer  ami  the  smseon  entow 
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taiiiied  for  each  other  a  ainoeie 

refrard.  1  liad  several  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  Abernetliy  after- 
wards, aud  always  found  him 
kindly  and  eord&u,  though  some- 
ivhat  eooentrie  in  maimer.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  original  mind  and 
views,  h\it  at  the  same  time  soUd- 
headed  aud  sagacioua.  He  was,  I 
befieve,  the  fint  who  dlBOoreiect— 
or  at  least  who  pubUdyaoiioimoed 
— ^that  local  diseases  may  have  a 
constitutional  origin.  In  liis  work 
on  the  Constitutional  Oiigin  and 
Tteatment  of  Looal  JHrntes,  he.  as 
forcibly  aa  uUeitoiiily,  aignea  that 
local  diseases  are  symptoms  of  a 
disordered  constitution,  and  not 
primary  maladies;  that  they  are 
to  he  eoied  hy  nmediea  ealeohted 
to  work  on  the  constitution,  and 
not  by  topical  treatment  or  local 
remedies,  still  less  bv  surgical 
operations.  IndeedL  tliough  an 
expert  operator,  he  had  gemnlljr 
an  aversion  to  operations,  main- 
taining that  they  were  the  reproach 
of  medicine — a  theory  whieii  he 
frequently  enunciated  to  patients 
who  desired  the  emplovmentof  the 
knife,  the  sound,  or  tbe  bistoury. 
His  views  in  this  respect  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  profession, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  an  im- 
proved and  philosophical  system. 
Abemethy  also  contended,  and  in- 
deed proved,  in  his  medical  and 
surgical  works,  that  the  disordered 
state  of  the  general  or  constitu- 
tional system  originates  from,  or  is 
incideiit  to,  derangements  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  he  de- 
duced that  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease can  only  be  reached  by  reme- 
dies which  exercise  a  corrective 
and  cmative  influence  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  layman 
who  remarked  his  disrelish  to  ope- 
rations soiuetimes  concluded  that 
he  was  not  expert  as  an  operator. 
This  was  a  great  mistake.  Heper- 
fi>imed  ean^  in  life  two  bolder 
operations  m  surgery  than  any 
which  had  been  antecedently  at- 
tempted, operatious  which  have 
been  ainoe  often  anceeaafully  re- 
IMMited-  -the  tjring  the  caiotid  and 
the  external  iliac  arteries.  The 
successful  performance  of  these 
operations  nut  merely  established 
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the  reputation  of  Abemethy  on  the 
Continent,  but  raised  the  credit 
and  the  character  of  English  sur- 
gery throughout  Europe.  Great  as 
Abemethy  was  aa  an  anatomist 
phyaiokigistt  and  anigeon,  liia  ano- 
cess  as  a  teacher  and  expounder  of 
his  art  wa.s  jirobably  still  more 
renowned.  I  attended  several  of 
hia  leotnrcB  after  I  had  had  aa 
omwitani^of  hearing  the  lectures 
01  a  very  able  and  gifted  Professor 
of  Surgery — Dr.  Macartney,  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  I  must 
aay  that  he  was  endowed  with  the 
luest  power  of  communicating 
with  clearness  and  concinnity  the 
large  results  of  his  knowledge  and 
varied  experience.  His  language 
was  fineiit,  masked  by  fire,  vigour, 
and  a  limpid  clearness  theresolt 
of  completely  thinking  out  and 
elaborating  his  principles.  His 
lectures,  moreover,  abounded  with 
aneedotas  and  illustrations,  and 
were  marked  by  a  qnaintnesa^ 
humour,  and  raciness  distinctive 
of  the  man.  Though  Abemethy 
sometimes  appeared  to  wander 
from  the  immeiaiate  subject  before 
him,  yet  there  was  a  method  in  his 
divagations.  If  he  stepped  out  of 
the  natural  or  regular  disposition 
of  the  subject,  it  was  only  the 
better  to  illustrate  it  and  to  facili- 
tate practical  operationa.  His 
g[enerjil  style  was  the  conversa- 
tional, sharply  pointed.  Often  liis 
manner  was  playful  and  dramatic, 
oocasioually  savouring  somewhat 
of  drollery  and  coarseness.  But  he 
soon  relapsed  into  the  serious  and 
impressive  style  suited  to  a  sensible 
aud  sagacious  teacher,  and  he 
always  left  the  impression  on  his 
audience  that  he  clearly  compre- 
hended and  thoroughly  understood 
his  subject.  T  never  myself  expe- 
rienced any  churlishness  or  m- 
civility  at  his  hands,  tiiou^h  he 
had  the  repute  of  bein^  capncioiis 
and  overbearing  to  his  patients. 
On  the  contrarJ^  lie  appeared  to 
me  a  kind  ami  well-meaning  man, 
somewhat  eccentric,  and  very  im- 
petnoiis  and  innralsive.  Thehite 
Ueoige  Vanee,  himself  an  Irish- 
man and  a  native  of  Antrim,  told 
me  that  Abemethy  was  a  eoiintry- 
mau  aud  a  fellow-townsmau  of  hla, 
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and  that  early  in  life  he  had  been 
engaged  in  oamnicrcial  aiiaiiu  I 
haTe  reason  to  believe  this  'wms « 
mistake.   Abamlky  wm  m  regnkr 

Cockney,  bom  in  London  in  1765. 
His  father  an* I  family  may  have 
been  Irish,  bul  he  was  himself 
articled  to  Sir  Charles  Blicke  ;ki  a 
pupil  in  ham  ailMuUi  year,  md. 
wlini  only  twenty-tivo  wm  ap- 
pointt'il  as^i>tant-sur?ro<>n  tiy  8t. 
JlartlioloiiK'W  s.  The  lioux-  Avhich 
Abcrueihy  iuiiabited  in  tuwu  was 
14,  BtdlonUvw;,  •xActly  oppoate 
to  Pripceii  4fart,  Red-Lion-«|Bmk 
It  wa-s  sub<i<»qnf^iitly  in  the  posscB- 
sion  of  Mr.  LU»yd,  the  surgeon, 
and  id  now  oocupied  by  Me^tiro. 

Abemetbjr  ms  no  advocate  iv 

drrnrliinir  a  yaticiit  with  drags 
any  more  than  lor  unuecejwarily 
Gyrating.   He  alwy a  wad  to  me, 


iible;  and  if  you  have  recourse  to 
my,  let  it  the  siin]»lest.  The 
more  TiK'<li<*ine  you  Uikc,  tlie  more 
yoa  Will  reuuire;  truat,it  you  have 
no  oi|^o  aiseMB,  to  tht  «ii  «Mirf^ 


also  wrmt  to  enjoin  on  his 
*  patients  the  practice  of  not  drink- 
ing till  they  bad  iiuiabed  tbeir 
meals.  *  Doiit  wwtXkm  yomr  tea,' 
hswMWOiiiltosay/till  yottlMWi 
eaten  yonr  bread-and-butter,  yow 
egpr,  or  your  toasted  bread.' 

In  the  year  1824  1  was  living  in 
B^eut-street,  on  my  vetunifnw 
ft  kmg  jouHMj  OB  the  OamiMttti 
and  suffering  severely  from  acute 
rhenmntism  cancrht  in  a  journey 
over  the  Alps.  It  was  ]tuini'ul  to 
me  to  move  any  distance,  and  in- 
•ImmI  of  jonriMying  down  to  Bid- 
ford-row  to  consult  Abemethy,  a 
fric!i'l  wlio  wns  murli  my  senior  in 
age,  and  who  iiad  great  knowledge 
of  the  world,  induced  me  to  consult 
John  FMmon,  who  resided  withui 
ft  8t one's  tkfOW  of  my  lodging,  «t 
26,  (Tolden-sonare,  western  side. 
llion.«?h  not  i>red  to  tiie  medical 
profession,  I  had  occasionally  at- 
ionded  medfieat,  nrgical,  and  obe- 
micid  Icctm  es,  and  liftd  read  a  good 
deal  on  tlie  theory  of  medicine. 
The  name  of  John  Pearson  was 
therefore  familiar  to  me.  I  had 
MM  MftM  napers  of  liis  ift  tiM 
FhUo$opkieal  TranmoUom,  with 


which  T  was  much  struct.  mA  I 
had  also  looked  at  his  PrmcijAfiti 
J^'^fVi  wiiich  seeuied  to  me  p»- 
MMcuottsand  well  ftdaptod  to  in- 
dents, for  which  it  waa  intended. 
I  there  tore  fell  at  <Mice  into 
friend's  views,  and  nisheil  heLm 
breaicfi&st  on  a  liiiAj  suiuuier  a  maa- 
iogiftllbi  Mi^  of  J^MM,  totk 
house  of  John  Pearson.  He 
already  at  work,  seated  at  lii-  ri  s»; 
writing.    He  }4ij»eiired  to  »^ 
first  view  about  jiixLv-hve  years  of 
age,  wHk  a  aHMarMt  aoer  mi 
mklf  oail  af  couutMBaa  Bf 
scrutinizod  me  with  a  very  keefi 
and  searching  jilauce,  and  >aw  I 
was  suiicriug  from  acute  pun  aod 
VftUt  of  alHBL  Without  givins  mt 
aay  hope  of  instantaaaons  relief, 
lie  intimated  that  I  must  imdew> 
the  ]>n>ce8S  of  what  wastlit  u  cdled 
the  diet  dhnk,  and  tiiax  m aiuoodi 
arfiviiWMlDil  aMd  baaai^ 
rablybettaiL   <  Bat,' ka  added, 'iB 
deiMMid:^  on    your    steadilv  an^ 
re^rnlariy  taking  ihc  medicine  1 
^aU  order  you,  and  wiiieli  yo* 

wiU  obtMB  at  liadho^ta  i** 
BM^wmrkiL'  TUa  was  the  oom- 

pound  essence  or  extract  of  swsi- 
]>arilla.  and  which  then  sold  at  a 
^uiuua  a  piut  Aft^r  taking  the 
doaeldraboaithMwaikaaiymp- 
ftaau  were  mu43k  ■liWni  Bd  At  this 
period  I  had  paid  seven  visits  to 
Pearson,  laying  down  the  iiooo- 
rarium  on  leaving  bis  study.  Ij 
baing  now  the  raiddla  of  i^Jf  ^ 
made  prepaiutiom  §m  IsinBt 
London,  and  before  starting  ft* 
Chciteiiiiani.  wliere  I  batlpromis^^ 
to  spend  a  fortnight  w  ith  a  fncai 
I  callad  early  to  pay  a  ^nvdl 
visit  to  my  EscukiNiaa,  ynadftOf 
to  tell  him  that  I  was  on  the  point 

of  departure  for  a  watonnjr-plsM^ 
iiud  also  to  inquire  whether  1  was 
to  continaa  tha  diet  diiuiL  ' 
rather/  aaid  1m,  'yon  wan  goi^ 
Rith  or  to  Buxton  than  to  uiel- 
teuliam,  for  at  either  of  those  places 
you  might  take  the  waters  witl» 
advantage :  but   ciiis  caouot  ^ 
haloed.    During  vaor  dbMM% 
aaid  he,  'yon  may  take  the  prc^np* 
tion  I  have  written.'  Thinkiiisjonv 
of  my  speedy  departure,  1  put<li« 
I^escriptiou  in  mv  pocket  aud  ^ 
vftlkiag  thotufatfeMly  oak  af  Iki 
room.  I  hadjnatraachadthedoor, 
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id  open  it,  when 
Pearson,  gruffly,  and  in  harsh 
tones,  ejaculated,  *  Hallo,  sir !  I 
wiah  you  to  understand  I  dou  t 
ifrite  ft  piBwsripticNi  without  a  fea.' 
Ham  thought  then  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  I  had  not  paid  the 
man  his  fee,  though  1  had  carefully 
done  up  the  sovereign  and  shilling 
wiTeloped  in  s  bit  of  note  paper 
before  I  left  mf  lodgings.  Mj 
first  impulse  was  to  thrust  my 
bands  into  my  ]>o(*ket,  and  there 
lay  the  lee  ready  prepared  for  iu- 
rtnnt  dalifw.  '  Fwdon  m  ab- 
aottoe  of  mina,  sir/  I  said.  ^Bast 
assured,  however,  that  had  you  not 
recalled  mc,  T  should,  on  discover- 
ing my  involuuiary  mistake,  have 
fuiiMuclod  ycnt  huMOtniwui  in  n 
oomplimentery  note.'    Bowing  to 
my  rather  morose  host,  I  \\nthdrew 
frtim  his  preseace  and  never  saw 
him  afterwards.   To  say  the  truth, 
the  koen  md  corotons  wtf  in 
wfaiob  h&  looked  for  luo  giimwi, 
and  the  undiguified  manner  in 
"Which  he  itminded  me  of  an  over- 
oght,  quite  cUsguttted  me.   I  men- 
tioned  the  qiwunftotiee  altw  wm  ds 
to  an  iiminont  surgeon,  who  said, 
'  Pearson  always  looked  rather  too 
sharjtly  after  his  fot's.    lu  early 
life,'  said  he,  '  he  was  hard  put  to 
it  for  money,  and  mm  obliged  to 
write  for  has  oraMi.  To  his  latest 
day  he  was  over-careful  to  hold 
and  over-anxious  to  get  money, 
and  looked  somewhat  too  sordidly 
after  it.'   'I  do  not  blame  him,'  I 
said,  *  for  calling  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  fee-ed  him ; 
wliat  f  blame  is  the  coarse  manner 
in  which  he  made  the  fact  known 
to  me.'   Fearsou  was  some  years 
tiMaonorof  Abenethy.  Kewm 
senior  surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, and  to  the  ]MiMic  dispensary, 
lie  was  a  gof)d  m  riter  and  an  ac- 
complished chemist.   His  work  on 
Antnrsz  and  Eijsipelas,  is  still 
nuthoBty,  I  heliM»  in  the  piolBft- 
don. 

In  the  following  year  I  became 
acqoainted  with  Ai>iiey  Cooper, 
MiiKng  him  ntiwr  fraqfosntly  nt 
dmnsr.  Ho  was  a  person  of  an 

eminently  jovial  and  social  turn, 
enjoying  life  and  its  go(»d  things 
with  a  delicious  zest.  JNo  man 
fslhJMd  nofs  a  good  dinner  or  • 


choice  dsssert,  or  disnk  a  glass  of 
champagne  witli  greater  gust<>.  He 
had  at  tlie  period  of  which  1  speak 
a  ix)rtly  presence,  and  being  fifty- 
sight  ysara  of  age.  had  aomevrhil 
&Uen  into  fat.  But  in  Ids  sarly 

Erime  he  must  have  been  eminently 
andsomo,  for  he  was  btili  good- 
looking  at  seventy.  Cooper  had  a 
great  dsal  of  psisonal  anecdote, 
and  was  a  floodrhcuftoiiwd  and 
good-temperea  man,  with  excellent 
common  sense,  and  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  London. 
Bit  ha  was  nst  cnnnsntly  intelr 
leotaal  or  at  all  original  in  his 
views  or  opinions.  He  had  a 
thorongli  knowledge  of  surgery, 
and  was  considered,  I  believe,  the 
bsst  o|MMtor  of  Ids  day.  ^tilths 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  an  ordinary 
patient  awaiting  him,  he  did  his 
work  unostentatiously  and  con 
iideutly,  but  ii  a  kiu^  was  the  sub- 
ieot  of  his  manipnlationL  sneh  WM 
his  Tory  reverenos  fa  IringlinsBS 
that  he  lacked  nerve.  George  TV. 
sent  for  him  to  remove  a  small 
tumour  from  his  royal  head.  Had 
it  besn  Jslm  a  Nokes  or  Petar 
Styles,  the  thing  would  have  been 
done  in  a  few  minutes,  effectively 
and  without  a  tremor.  But  after 
making  the  first  incision.  Cooper's 
oLd  master,  C^e,  wlio  was  proBsnt 
as  Serjeant  surgeon,  saw  inst  his 
pupil  faltered  and  became  nervous 
from  the  responsibility,  and  the 
old  man  took  the  instrument  out 
of  his  hand  and  finished  the  work 
as  thom^  he  had  been  operating 
on  the  royal  coachman,  Mason. 
Had  it  been  Mason,  Astley  C  ooper 
would  have  performed  the  oijerar 
tion  exquisitely  and  expeditiously, 
bvt  ho  regarded  a  king  with  a 
reverence  mixed  with  fear,  and  he 
was  appalled  at  the  res|>oi!sil)ility. 
in  1824  and  1825,  Sir  Astley  was 
in  the  receipt  of  the  largest  profes- 
sional income  in  En^and,  and 
therefore  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man,  Sir  James 
i^carlett,  who  lived  next  door  but 
one  to  him,  in  New-street,  JSpring 
GaidsBS.  Ihsard  Sir  JaoMsScav- 
Istt  say  that  <me  ysar  his  profea- 
sional  gains  were  19,600  odd 
pounds,  and  for  sundry  years  they 
had  averaged  9,000.  A  couple 
yoankter,  tke  prirfissioml  in- 
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(Mine  of  Sir  Edward  Saicrdon  miist 
liave  beuu  nearlv  e^uai  l  *  tiiut  ot 

Seiriett  I  luMbeoi  tw •  >  years ao- 
qiuuntcd  with  Cooper  bcfure  I  cm- 
ployed  him  professionally.  No 
one  could  be  more  friendly  and 
asaiduoua  tiuui  he  iu  his  prufe&- 
iioiial  HmUm,  But  mj  cam  wis* 
medical  and  not  a  aurgical  caaak 
»Sir  Astley,  though  unequalled  as 
an  (tpenitin/;  or  consulting  sur/^'con, 
was  not  proiound  in  medicine,  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  in  me  to 
utter  this  opinion  as  my  own.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  mediad 
profession,  and  they  judjxe  each 
other  fairly.  Shortly  after  the 
Deriod  of  which  I  speak,  a  valued 
frieod  of  mine  waa  ill,  and  attended 
bf  asugeon  whom  I  had  myself 
recommendtd  some  years  pre- 
viously. Tiiis  gentleman  had  no 
hope  of  his  patient,  pronouncing 
that  than  waa  a  tmL  organic  dis- 
eaaeu  At  my  request  Cooper  was 
called  into  consultati<>?i.  Fr  >m  the 
first  moment  he  maintained  that 
there  was  no  organic  disease,  but 
merely  a  local  ailment,  which  coold 
be  rempved  in  a  short  time.  It 
was  removed  under  Cooper's  direc- 
tion, and  the  patient  is  still  alive. 
Several  years  alterwaids,  the  mis- 
taken suigeou  being  d^id,  I  aaid 
t<  )  Cooper,  *How  could  our  lata 
friend  have  made  so  great  a  mis- 
take r  '  We  are  all  liable  to  mis- 
takes, my  dear  fellow,'  was  his  re- 
ply; '  I  nave  made  many  mistakes 
myself.  In  leaning  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  I  dare  say  I  have  spoiled 
a  hat  full  of  eyes.  The  best  sur- 
geon, like  the  best  general,  is  he 
who  makes  the  fewest  miatakeiii 
If  you  were  bred  to  sofgeiy  your- 
self,  you  would  have  made  many 
mistakes.'  Cooper,  on  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  retired  from  prac- 
tice^ and  went  into  the  coontay  to 
lum.  He  soon  got  tired  of  this 
life,  and  returned  to  London,  re- 
suming practice  as  a  consultinj^ 
surgeon,  having  taken  a  house  at 
39,  Conduit^tra^  two  doom  re- 
moved fromI>r.E3]iotson'a.  Though 
he  had  been  some  time  abeent  from 
the  metropolis,  yet  so  eminent  waa 
Lis  repute  that  his  old  patients  and 
fiiends  retnmed  to  him.  There  is 
no  other  instance  of  a  professional 
msa*s  retoming  his  f omer  position 


after  an  absence,  that  I  am  aw.^ 
of,  excepting  iu  the  case  of  tii^ 
great  lawyer  and  advocate,  the  fate 
Sir  WUUam  FoIIett  Oooper  wa 
lecturer  in  snrtrerj'"  and  anatomy  at 
Guy's,  and  surgeon  to  that  hospital 
so  far  back  as  18 la  Before  coto- 
ing  westward,  he  lived  Ik  Btoad- 
strsst^inthetSty.  HewaAaplfl»> 
aant  and  pSB^ciious  lecturer,  emi- 
nently ])ractical  in  his  views.  He 
published  two  or  three  surgical 
treatises  between  1804  and  1807, 
on  the  merits  of  which  I  am  not 
qualified  to  itronounce  an  opinion. 
Sir  Astley  died  on  the  i2U\  Feb- 
ruary, I  Sag,  m  his  seventy -6etr<  »ad 
year.  I  believe  no  surgeon  since 
nis  day  has  ever  earned  so  larsaai 
income  as  he  eiuojed  froiii  iftu  ta 
i8?6. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  1827  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  « 
most  valuable  and  able  man,  the 
late  Cieorge  Vance,  of  No.  27,&ck- 
ville-street.  My  intn>duetion  to 
him  wiis  through  a  })atient  of  vory 
high  rank,  whose  healtlx  he  iuj 
essentially  benefited.  Mr.  Yanoc^ 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  viras  then,  I 
should  sav,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  probal)ly  a  year  the  >f  niur  of 
Cooper,  and  a  couple  01  v  ears  the 
junior  of  Abemethy.  Hehadeaii^ 
in  life  entend  as  a  .surgeon  in  the 
Koyal  navy,  was  with  Lord  H«  kx1 
at  the  talking  of  Toulon,  and  had 
seeu  much  service  iu  the  Moiiitex- 
ranean.  After  the  Peaee  of  1811^ 
Mr.  Vance  was  appointed  MU1|eiai 
to  Ha.slar  Hospital,  and  practised 
liis  i)rofessii»n  in  the  counties  of 
Hampsliirc  and  Devonshire,  iu  both 
of  which  he  was  moA  estanaawl 
aa  a  kind  and  friendly  man,  aad  as 
an  able  practitioner, Ix^th  in  surgery 
and  iiHMlicine.  He  had,  as  he  de- 
sei-ved  to  liave,  a  large  practice 
among  the  general  omcesa  of  the 
army  and  navy  ;  and  OH  tks  death 
of  Sir  Kverard  Home,  the  retire- 
ment of  Cline,  and  the  removal  of 
Ueavyside  Charlton,  and  others 
who  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
Vance  came  up  to  London  to  trv 
his  fortune.  Tie  was  at  this  period 
a  married  man,  with  a  family,  on 
the  shady  side  of  fifty ;  and  so  little 
sordid  had  been  his  nractice,  that 
he  started  from  Hasiar  with  only 
a  few  hundred  poiinda  in  hia 
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pockets.     All  Ill's  old  patients, 

Iiowcver,  most  of  them  admirals 
and  i^eiierals,  ofticers  in  the  army 
and  uavy,  rallied  round  him,  and 
lie  took  a  hooM  ill  Sackvilloiiltoct, 
"within  three  doora  of  thf  old  house 
of    tlie    Ma-ster   of    Brodie,  Sir 
Kv'crard  Home.    Here  he  almost 
immediately  rose  into  lirst-rate 
Ipmctioe :  and  his  nimte  was  greatly 
ColMUioeabyaome  remarkable  cures 
of  people  of  rank  which  he  effected. 
He   w»a.s  extremely  successfnl  in 
tiio  cases  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  CkmknL  of  Lords  Bridport 
and  Hslson,  toe  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  others.   He  also  acmiired 
an  iramen.se  repute  in  cases  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  in  whicii  he  eidii- 
liited  Us  famous  pill,  which  goes 
hy  his  name  to  this  day.  and  whieh 
is  a.s  well  known  to  cliemists  as 
Phimmer's  pill  or  Dover's  powder. 
When  I  first  visited  him  1  was  so 
emaciated  by  illness  that  he  re- 
quested me  to  get  myself  wei^^faed 
in  the  Arcade,  when  the  register 
nliowed    nine  stone  one  pound. 
When  Vance  called  on  me  on  the 
fi>Uowing  day  he  said '  Do  not  be 
ttirorised  at  this.  In  the  hospital 
at  Haslar  there  are  the  neoros  of 
cases  where  patients  were  still 
more  reduced  from  their  ordinary 
weight,  and  who  recovered  their 
pfaonpness  in  a  time  incredibly 
short  There  is  nothing  in  your 
case  which  leads  me  to  anticipate 
a  different  result.    At  the  end  of 
hix  weeks  it  is  likely  you  will  be 
anite  nstofsd  to  hestthy  sod  wcisih 
Tully  ten  stone,  if  not  more.*  The 
fact  turned  out  as  my  excellent 
friend  predicted.    At  the  end  of  a 
month  I  was  restored  to  health  and 
lo  tmaanil  sleep,  whidi  I  had  not 
known  for  years  ;  and  at  iiis  snd 
of  six  weeks  I  weighed  very  nearly 
ten  stone.    For  nearly  ten  years 
of  my  life  I  profited  by  the  medical 
«M  snd  somsels  of  Ysnos ;  and 
during  that  period  he  was  success- 
ful in  subduing  illness  in  which  T 
consulted  him.    He  was  a  man  of 
a  very  friendly  and  social  dispo- 
sition, who  enjoyed  a  quiet  dinner 
snd  a  robber  of  whist.  Till  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  dressed  like 
the  physician  of  the  old  school,  in 
black,  with  white  cravat,  tights  aud 
701..  LXYL  no.  CCCXCY, 


mSk  liockings,  but  he  did  not 

carry  a  gold-headed  cane,  like  the 
l)hysician8  and  surgeons  of  a  pre- 
vious generation.  Though  a  laige 
man,  with  coarse  fefituree^  soid 
somswhafc  hfaiff  and  liv^  m  ap- 
pearance, he  was  of  gentle  manners 
and  suave  address.  His  voice  was 
low  and  well  toned,  his  air  aud 
manner  ssrioos  and  oignified.  His 
de^ith  ooemred  in  a  most  melan- 
choly manner.  He  was  visiting  a 
p:itient  of  the  name  of  Broadly,  a 
gentleman  of  property  in  Yorkshire, 
who  was  sQlMCt  to  fits  of  msatal 
alienation.  This  madman  had  re- 
ceived Vance  quietly  in  his  lodg- 
ings, and  answered  his  questions 
satisfactorily.  The  surgeon  rose 
in  the  two-pair  hsd«oom  to  tako 
his  leave,  whan  Bkoadl^  politely 
oflfered  to  accompany  his  medical 
attendant  downstaira.  Seized  with 
an  access  of  fury  ou  the  first  land- 
ing, he  laid  hands  on  his  victim, 
and  yiolently  pitched  him  OTsr  the 
staircase  into  the  hall,  fracturing 
the  skull  of  poor  Vance.  A  very 
few  months  previously  a  daughter 
of  Vance*8  had  overbalanced  her- 
sdf  in  leaning  over  the  nnrseiy 
staircase  at  No.  27,  Sackville-street, 
pitching  into  the  l}all  on  her  head. 
Her  father  arrived  from  his  daily 
round  of  visits  a  minute  or  two 
sfter  the  aoddent»  and  Irepannsd 
the  child,  but  the  case  was  nsarij 
hopeless.  The  accident  to  the 
father  happened  in  1837  or  1838. 
when  he  must  have  been  nearly,  ii 
not  quite,  seventy  3rean  of  aga  I 
ranunnber  dining  in  Manchester- 
square  on  the  day  it  occurred,  and 
being  just  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Earle,  the  surgeon  of  Hanover- 
square  (nephew  of  Bur  JsmssEsrie, 
Surgeon  Extiaordinary  to  Geoige 
III.),  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  who  hacl  been  sent  for,  as  the 
nearest  at  hand,  to  attend  poor 
Vanesi  On  my  expressing  the 
sadness  and  pain  of  mind  which 
the  loss  of  a  valued  friend  and 
medical  adviser  caused  me,  Earle, 
who  himself  was  carried  off  shortly 
afterward,  said,  *  Even  though  the 
accident  had  nstver  happen^,  the 
poorfellow  could  not  have  survived 
three  months.  He  had  been  a 
oonaiderable  time  a  sufferer  from 
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diabetes.  Yon  muxt  have  obscrvtHi,* 
he  went  on  to  state,  '  that  of  late 
Vance's  limbs  were  falling  away, 
aad  tliAt  he  bad  left  off  akofftt  MMl 

taken  to  trousers.*  Vance,  aa  far 
as  I  could  jiitlKf",  h^*'!  a  better 
knowltMl^'c  of  nit  iiiciiK',  chemistry, 
and  pharmacy,  than  the  generality 
of  surgeons  of  lik  day.  lUa  M 
diadosed  in  all  Ida  prcscriptioiiB. 
His  London  practice  ha<l  not,  I 
think,  extended  b-  yond  eleven  (ir 
twelve  vcars;  aiiJ  it  hi  a  great 

ineaf  of  hia  aomd  Inoiiledge  and 
attainments  that  ha  lealiaed  in 

those  twelve  years  considembly 
alH»ve  £ico,ooo.  Tliis  was  an  inj- 
mcuiiie  .sum  for  a  man  to  make  lu 
Ihe  great  wildoraaaa  of  Londoiiy 
vho  commenced  hit  metropditaft 
aarecr  at  an  age  beyond  fifty. 

"While  ill  my  teens  I  made  the 
acquaintaiK  e  of  the  late  »Sir  Philip 
Gnatpton,  who  pnMbly  enjoyed  » 
laiiger,  a  moiehiflnitiTa»aadftiiioie 
select  practice  as  a  surgaoaii  than 
any  of  his  ]>rofe.s8ional  rivals  in 
Ireland.  »Sir  Philip  was  a  man  of 
handsome  person,  of  an»Uai(l 
figore,  gentle  manners,  good  teaaiMiV 
and  the  finest  spirits.  In  early  life 
he  hatl  excelled  in  all  athletic 
Sports.  In  agility  he  was  a  second 
iJaii  Kaddnnoa ;  and  aa  a  dancer, 
if  ha  did  not  equal  Lord  Ahojns  in 
prace  and  elernnce,  he  surpa.ssed 
nini  in  the  H|iiiit  and  ]>ersistency 
with  which  he  could  foot  it  from 
eknran  p.ii.  to  five  and  six  a.ic 
Ifr.  Crampton,  when  a  young  man, 
ahot  well ;  and  to  ihe  last  he  rode 
well,  and  enjoyed  a  day's  sport 
with  as  much  ze^t  as  the  late 
Assheton  Smith.  He  was  alwavs 
well  mimnted,  and  even  in  the 
busi&st  part  of  his  professional  Ufa 
fbllowea  the  hounas  at  leMst  once, 
and  not  seldom  twice  a  w  eek.  He 
possesised  a  competent  knowledge 
U  music,  pUyad  well  on  the  flvte ; 
and  though  not  ao  first-rate  an 
artist  as  his  son,  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid,  yet  was  a  good 
draughtsman,  and  had  considerable 
loiowisdge  of  pictures.  With  idl 
iSiese  varied  accompUshments  he 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  was  a  first-rate  ope- 
rator— neat,  dexterous,  prompt  in 

ooBbifiiiM^  a&d  fnicfc  at  infant* 


ing  ex])cdicnts.  He  was  at  once 
light  and  hnu  of  liand,  and  there 
was  a  cheerfidnes^  a  gaiety,  ead  A 
genial  kindaasa  in  ms  niniuMrv 
which  gave  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  patients.  The  proof  of 
this  will  api>ear  by  the  following 
anecdote.  In  his  earlier  career, 
hcfoie  ha  oaeamad  e  house  in 
Merxioii-square,  Crampton  lived  in 
Dawson-street,  Dublin,  in  wbirh 
there  w;ls  a  famous  tavern.  avIk  ;  e 
the  first  people  dined.  One  cveii  i  ng^ 
ndiile  at  dinMr  ia  haa  om  hoaas^  a 
breathless  meaasBMr  knocked  afe 


Crampton's  d<Mir,  saying  tltt-re  was 
a  person  in  the  tavern  who  was 
choking,  the  pa^isage  of  the  brei^tiL 
being  ^^paa  bf  e  haae  €ffiag  thft 
irindpipe.  The  surgeon  in  hnn^ 
ing  to  the  scene  forgot  his  iu.-^trn- 
raents,  but  was  not  taken  al  -ark. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  took  a  smaU 
pefdnufe  froai  hia  iraiatanai'  pealrrt;. 
made  an  incisiaB  im  ikm  neck,  and 
extracted  the  ofTendin?  bnnewhidi 
blocked  up  the  passage.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  years  previously  a  simi- 
lar opeMtioa  had  baenaMoeeMM|f 
performed  in  the  ooffBa-mm  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Kight  Hon.  Denis  Bro\Mie,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  by  an  eminent 
surgeon,  named  CKMomon  Biehavda. 
The  fioat  is  recorded  in  verse,  in 
a  poem  called  the  Mdrop>il).<.  :ui  1 
also  in  Familiar  F/ti^l'^.'i  Viy  the 
late  J.  W.  Croker.  For  very 
nearly  half  a  century  Cramptoa 
ei^oyed  the  cream  of  the  boat 
practice  in  Xrckind,  having  been 
body  surgeon  to  every  Viceroy 
since  the  days  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  It  has  been  said  that 
hia  oonnexion  with  that  most  alo* 
quent  and  able  man,  Bushe  (he  was 
tlie  brother-in-law  of  Bushe,  Soli- 
cit<»r-General  in  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  liichmond,  and  subse- 
quently Chief  Jnatiee  of  Uie  Coast 
of  Kings  and  Quean's  BenchX  con* 
tributed  his  success  in  bis  prcv 
fession.  That  it  may  have  ,-i  r\  ed 
him  a  good  deal,  cannot  be  denied, 
bat  Cnunpt<Mi*aoiini  nacit  was  his 
chief  title  to  success.  If  the 
mark  of  Ilochefoncauld  be  true^ 
that  we  judge  of  the  merit  of  our 
iricuds  chiefly  from  the  i»ali6faction 
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could  have  a  ^rreater  sliare  of  merit 
than  this  eminent  surgeon,  for- 
everyone  wail  satisfiedtirxUi  a  Bodal 
COnnnerce  with  one  urtiowas  clever, 
svgreeable,  and  good-natured.  With 
patients  of  the  softer  sex  he  was  as 
much  a  favourite  as  with  his  own. 
His  was  the  philosophy  that  taught 
— 'Cest  «M  mmjmm  bmImm 
que  de  conaapfer  sa  sant^^par  un 
trop  ^rraii  l  r^^rime ;'  and  what  he 
chiefly  rccumineikk'd  were  air  and 
exercise,  and  not  medicine. 

Sir  PhiHp  Oampton  was  well 
read  in  the  )>oet8,  orators,  and  dra- 
matists of  his  country ;  nor  was  he 
devoid  of  talent  as  a  controversialist 
and  a  metaphysician.  At  the  period 
wli«&  the  Hoheiilohe  ndracMs  ez* 
cited  ao-flmi^  attention,  one  of  tiie 
cleverest  pamphlets  published  on 
the  Kuhjeet  was  of  his  composition. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying 
about  four  jmn  ago.  As  for  nearly 
baif  a  centiiiy  he  ei^yed  the  most 
lucrative  practice  in  Ireland,  he 
must  have  amassed  a  coDsidei«ble 
fortune. 

I  win  close  this  paper  with  a 
short  notice  of  three  smgeons 
whom  I  met  a  good  deal  in  society 
between  1830  and  1840.  AVith  only 
one  of  these^  Thoma^s  Copland,  had 
I  relatums  m  the  way  m  his  pro- 
fession. When  I  first  knew  Cop- 
land he  lived  at  No.  4,  Golden- 
square,  on  tlie  opposite  side  (the 
eastern)  to  Julm  Pearson.  He  had 
then  a  good  deal  of  praetiee  among 
militaiy  men,  having  been  in  earlv 
life  a  surgeon  in  the  Guards,  wliich 
regiment  he  accompanied  to  the 
Peninsula.  He  seemed  to  me  a 
sensible  and  judicious  man  in  his 
professioD.  though  he  never  stood 
in  the  rank  of  Abemethy,  Co* 
or  Vance  ;  still  le^s  in  the 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  man  e(|ually 
skilled  as  surgeon  and  physician, 
and  of  whom,  as  he  is  still  living 
riong  may  he  live !),  though  retired 
trom  the  profession,  I  forbear  to 
speak.  As  a  member  of  society, 
Copland  was  a  pleasant,  shrewdy 
ooDTonAhlo  man.  with  a  good  deal 
of  aneedotei  and  much  quaint  and 
curiou.<<  rendin?.  He  relished  a 
good  dinner  fully  as  much  as 
Cooper,  was  a  rare  bon  vimiU,  and 

anffnedleverdj  ftom  goal  . 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  he  re- 
moved fn)m  Golden  to  17,  Caven- 
dish-square, a  house  formerly  00- 
cupied  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.  But 
as  at  this  period  he  must  have 
attained,  if  ue  had  not  by  three  or 
four  years  exceeded  his  eightieth 
year,  I  saw  but  little  of  him,  suf- 
snriaur  as  he  did  from  oonstank 
attacKS  of  gont 

A  still  more  aCTeeable  man  than 
Copland  was  old  John  Joberns,  of 
No.  9,  Upper  John-street,  Golden- 
sanaie.  This  vivacious  raoonlMn'. 
wno  dressed  in  tight  pants  ana' 
hessian  boots,  had  also  oritrinally 
been  a  surgeon  in  thu  Guards,  but 
subseouently  became  surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospitid.  In  my 
early  days  he  was  a  diner-out  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  a  welcome 
truest  in  many  first-rate  houses. 
He  vfim  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Byug, 
oFLord  Hopetoun,  Dan  Mackinnon» 
Berkeley  Drummond,  and  mai^ 
other  distinguished  offioexB  and 
men  of  fashion. 

A  surgeon  of  more  eminence  and 
of  more  practice  than  eitiier  Cop- 
land or  .Tobenis,  was  George 
Guthrie,  of  Berkeley-street,  I'k  .-a- 
dilly.  He  too  had  l)een  a  military 
surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Guards, 
and  had  become  famous  for  his 
treatment  of  gim-shot  wounds.  He 
was,  when  I  first  knew  him,  more 
than  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  a  handsome 

iitknianly  man,  enjoying  a 
fashionable  practice  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  living  a  good  deal  in 
society.  In  diseases  of  the  eye  he 
was  considered  clever,  but  in  gun- 
shot wounds  he  was  especially  pre- 
eminent, which  he  proved  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Lord  Beaumont. 
This  gentleman  had  been  chal- 
lenged by  General  Lorenzo  Moor© 
{oT  words  used  respecting  Miss 
Moore,  his  daughter.  The  partied 
fought,  and  the  general's  ball 
lodged  in  the  abdomen  of  Mr. 
Stapleton,  afterwards  Lord  T5eau- 
mont.  He  was  carried  to  an  hotel 
in  Bond-street,  and  attended  by  two 
flrst-iaite  soigeons,  who  laid  Mm 
on  his  back  and  probed  for  the  bal^ 
but  in  vain.  After  thirty  hours 
elaj)sed  it  liad  not  been  found  ;  and 
when  Guthrie  was  called  into  con^ 

■nhalkm  ha  frand  the  patisoi  oa 
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his  bt«k,  and  insUnthr  «nggertcd 

that  his  position  .slKHila  T>c  reversed 
— ^in  a  worfl,  that  lu?  shduld  l>e 
placed  on  hi^  belly.  When  Stable- 
toil  bftd  been  twenty-lour  honn  n 
Ail  poiition,  tlie  ball  worked  ita 
'Way,  desrcnded  by  gmTity  to  the 
giirfacu,  and  was  easily  extracted. 
Thin  was   a  great  triumph  for 

Qothri^  and  Iw  WM  not  a  IHtla 
vain,  as  well  lie  nighi  be,  of  his 

success.  But  the  success  might 
have  been  accounted  for.  For 
every  gim-fthot  wound  treated  by 
dvu  suiseoas,  GoMe  had  treated 
aoms thousands ;  <ind  he  had,more- 
oivcr^  wiitten  a  book  on  the  snliyect 


«i.  [November, 
so  earty  aa  1815.    Kor  wm 

his  only  cfrntribntitm  to  "mrzHra! 
science,  for  he  \\as  the  author 
several  other  works  of  coniuderabk 
nerU  In  society  he  wa  geutls 
manly  and  agiassbif,  but  some- 
what vnin.  He  was  the  f.it- nurite 
surgeon  of  the  late  Cctunt  )r«5ay, 
who  faithfully  aketched  his  like- 
ness, afad  also  of  the  late  Ladj 
BkesuDifton. 

HtM-e  T  must  break  off;  .mil  if 
this  paper  be  not  f(»un(i  dull  ]  n;;iy 
by  and  b^^^  teinjj|^^  a|gak 

fone  to  *aDOlSier  and  a  balt« 
wocUL* 


A  H»  is  it  in  her  cgres> 

Or  ai  it  in  her  hiiir» 
Or  on  her  teaser  lips, 
Or  ia  it  eMijwhnif 

lis  bat  one  little  ehOd 

Among  the  many  round ; 
Yet  she  holds  roe  in  a  tegdU^ 
And  I  am  oa  holy  graoad. 

As  I  look  into  her  eyes, 

The  long  yearn  backward  g1ide« 
And  I  am  alone  with  Darling^ 

Two  children  side  by  sidei 

Her  ssidi  blows  over  my  Imee, 
Her  ringlett  danoe  on  ray  eheek : 

And  do  I  see  her  smile  ? 
And  shall  I  hear  her  speak  ? 

O  Love,  so  royally  trustful, 

That  your  faith  and  fulfilment  wrn  one! 

O  World,  til  at  (loest  so  much  ! 
0  God,  that  beholdest  it  done ! 

She  looks  me  clear  in  the  face. 

She  says,  *  Pl^se  tell  us  the  time,''— 
And  I, '  *Tis  twenty  years  since— 

O  no,  'tis  a  quarter  to  nine.' 

And  the  children  go  for  their  hatl^ 

And  homewards  hlith  'lv  run  ; 
But  I  am  left  witli  the  meiiiorv 

In  which  Past  and  Future  are  one  1 

Ah,  and  was  it  in  her  eyes. 

Or  was  it  in  her  hair. 
Or  on  her  tender  lips, 

Or  was  it  everywhere  ?  P. 
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EllNKST  KENAN. 


THE  fame  of  M.  Rcnan  wins  its 
way  slowly  but  steadily 
amongtit  U8.  in  Paris  he  already 
sfeands  in  the  iirst  rank,  and  u 
g«n«rally  admitted  to  be  tke  'nioek 
remarkanle  writer  of  the  genera- 
tion win  oh  apyK'ared  on  the  Stage 
abuuL  ibjo.  lu  Geruiiuiy  his 
name  is  lew  known  to  general 
Teadon — a  comparatively  email 
cla^-^  in  that  country;  but  he  is 
admit  ted   as   eUtiOUrtig  by  the 

Soudest  sdixitm  of  lierlia  and 
eidelber^ 

From  tune  to  time  wo  meet, 
however,  in  En<::l:iiiil,  persons  of 
^reat  merit  and  intoi  nj  ition  wlio 
do  nut  even  know  his  name,  and 
axe  enrprieed  wlmi  they  are 
aasored  that  a  star  of  the  first 
ma^rnitude  has  escaped  their  oh- 
f^oi'\-ritioii.  It  is  for  those  wlio  are 
aakiiig,  Who  is  M.  Kenan! — not  for 

thoee  towbomhisTiewBaiealmdty 
familiar — that  we  have  thrown 

to^^rther  the  following  notee  on  hia 
life  and  works. 

Ernest  Renan  was  born  at  Tre- 
guier,  in  the  dei>artnient  of  the 
Ootes  du  Nord.  in  1823.  After 
finishing  hia  classical  studies,  he 
entered  the  Seniinaire  of  St.  Sul- 
pico,  \siih  a  view  to  devote  himself 
to  the  higher  branches  of  theologv. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  etaay 
the  Semitic  languages,  and  here 
that,  throu.£?h  the  gate  of  biblical 
learning:,  he  passed  into  freer  re- 
gions oi  thought  than  those  of  the 
great  communion  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  abandoned  all  idea 
of  becoming  a  priest,  left  St.  Snl- 
pice,  and  continued  his  labours  as 
a  solitai-y  student,    lo  the  world 
he  fint  became  known  gaining 
the  Volnegr  pnse  for  an  eesay  on 
the  rom|>:in>tivc  grammar  of  the 
Semitic  iaij^uages,  and  in  1849  ho 
was  sent  by  the  Acad6mie  des 
Inacriptiona  et  Bdlea^Lettica  to 
Italy,  whence  he  bronght  back  the 
materials  for  his  work  on  Averroo^, 
which  greatly  extended  his  literary 
Testation.    In  1850  he  was  au- 

Sinted  to  a  ritaafeioii  In  the 
bliothe<|ue,  and  in  1856  he  ano* 
ceeded  his  friend  August m  Thierry 
aa  a  member  ni  that  academy 


which  is  more  especially  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
Ever  since  the  commoncemeut  of 
hia  litemy  Hfa*  M.  Benan  has  been 
much  oonneeted  vith  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and  many  of  his  best 
pieces  liave,  as  we  shnll  see,  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  pages  of 
teviewa.  He  has  also  been  long 
attached  to  the  Journal  des  DebatSj 
where  he  has  always  defended  the 
'good  right'  of  the  Liberal  party. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  was  diawn  to  him 
by  a  lady  who  has  often  given 
g(jod  advice  under  strangely  vary- 
ing circumstances  to  the  present 
ruier  of  France.  After  some  nego- 
tiation, M.  Benan  agreed  to  nnder- 
take,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
FroTich  Government,  and  under  the 
])rotection  of  the  French  troops  in 
iciyria^  a  series  of  excavations  on 
toe  sftea  of  the  old  Phenician  dtiea. 
Hia  expedition  was  but  moderately 
successful,  lie  found  only  three 
Phenician  inscriptions;  but  he  has 
brought  to  Paris  some  antiquities 
and  many  drawings,  and  hals  ool- 
leeted  much  information  whidi 
throws  great  light  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  nu<'if'!it  Joru«;do7u,  Rud 
many  other  sulijects  counerted  with 
i'alestinian  hii>tor>\  He  is  now 
drawing  up  an  aoconnt  of  Ids 
travels  and  explorations,  which 
will  not,  however,  we  believe, 
appear  for  some  time,  as  the  illus- 
trations will  be  numerous  and 
elabnata 

When  the  chair  of  Oriental  laa- 
gtiagcs  at  the  College  de  France 
became  vacant  some  months  ago, 
the  Fmperor,  much  to  his  honour, 
gave  it  to  H  Renan,  who  is  inoom^ 
paiaUy  better  <|nalilied  to  fill  it 
tlian  any  living  Frenchman.  The 
fact,  however,  of  his  havin^r  ar- 
cej[>ted  even  a  non-political  ap- 

CtaDMUt  it  the  hands  of  OsM-^ 
esoited  mnch  indignation 
amongst  a  portion  of  the  French 
Liberals,  and  the  Ultramontane 
imrty  has  pursued  him  with  the 
most  unwearied  hatred  erer  ainee 
he  broke  their  bands  aannder  and 
left  St.  *^nl]iice.  It  was  arranged, 
accordingly,  that  on  the  oecaaion 
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of  his  inaugural  Uctnre  one  of 
those  foolish  demou.stratit»n.s  whicli 
are  but  too  commou  in  Tahti  ahould 
begot  op, and  an  attempt  made  to 
itttifnuK  the  proceedings.  M. 
Renan  nas  l>ecn  i)l;iiii«/d  for  having 
given  occasion  for  this  disturbance, 
by  having  stated  his  opiuiona  u^u 
miotia  theological  queetioiia  with 
too  great  frankness ;  but  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
fracn*  was  premeditated.  The 
writer  of  the  present  paper  waa 
wmmed  that  it  waa  about  to  take 
flomd^F*  bilon  tkooftst 
We  are  not  concerned  to  pass  any 
jud^^n»'nt  eit]>er  on  tlie  ex]>ediency 
of  sa\ing  wliat  M.  Kenan  said  at 
that  tinieiind  place,  or  on  the  truth 
or  error  of  his  opinions.  Ind«id 
in  the  whole  of  this  article  we 
intend  studiously  to  confine  our- 
selves to  stating'  the  ideas  of  the 
inthor  with  whom  we  are  dealing, 
aot  to  eoirtMff«rting  or  uplioldiiig 
them.  There  caOvlMfWiMr,  bo  ao 
doul>t  as  to  the  ^ross  impropriety, 
and  iiuleed  bnitality,  of  tlie  course 
pursued  by  the  fanatics  of  Uitra- 

aumtaiiMa.  The  aotioD  of  tho 
Cktfiottc  bimwlers  in  the  leot«o> 

room  was  seconded  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  French  cardinals  ; 
and  the  iiauperor,  who^a^y^e 

menta^ODprmTuce^  byhitlleliaB 

poUcy,  obliged  to  throw  a  sop 
to  Cerberus,  and  suspended  ^I. 
li.euau  a  lectures,  bince  that  time 
tbif  heft  Bot  boeniMUMd;  but 
llio  liliiioed  kctmr  oonftinues  to 
draw  his  salary  and  to  retain  his 
honourable  position,  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  head  of  the  State. 
Meoawlifle  be  ooenpieB  himself^  as 
we  bftfo  aeea,  with  the  preparation 
ol  bii  work  on  Phenicia^  and  with 
a  book  which  ciiimot  fail  to  be  of 
flxeat  interest,  on  Lts  Oriymts  du 
iJhruiimmne.  The  most  essential 


part  of  thk  tseatiae — that  which 

relates  to  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
already  finished.  Tt  was  written 
in  Palestine,  amidst  the  scenes 
which' it  describes,  and  we  may  be 
•Die^  whatever  mav  bftve  to  be  said 
about  its  doctrinal  aspects,  that  it 
will  be  characterized  by  profound 
learning,  by  (k  ej)  reverence,  by  au 
intense  feehng  fat  ail  that  ia 


beautiful  and  pure,  as  well  as  by 
marvellous  delicacy  o£  h*^^^*"ig 
and  line  critical  tacL 
Am  Enc^ttik  weekly  impor  wo- 
rkable for  the  accuBoqr  ilo 


information, wa.s  misled  a  recent 
occasion  into  announcing  to  its 
r«iaders  that  M.  Kenan  was  a  Jew. 
A  more  ooiicNit  mistako  oonld 
hardly  have  been  made.  No  oda 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
writintrs  (»f  that  remarkable  colony 
of  Jewish  scholars  wiiich  inhabits 
Fans,  and  recaU  the  modiasval 
§k>ries  of  the  adiOQl  of  Hafbonne, 
could  for  an  instant  confound  its 
mwles  of  thought  and  forms  of 
ian^m^;^e  with  those  of  a  man  who 
is,  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  true 
ddkl  ol  BriltHiy,  the  moet  » 
tensely  rhrirtian  pwmaoo  m 
France. 

He  was  not  brought  up,  like 
Muuk  or  Cohen,  upon  that  rab- 


strange  an  effect  ii|ioa  the  mind 

that  a  great  German  Orientalist  o€ 
our  < lay  has  declared  that  it  •<eenied 
tiiat  a  man,  after  passing  ihiou^ 
it  got  a  new  kind  of 
dnnient  from  and  ~ 


than  that  of  other  men.  He  was 
brought  up  on  the  legends  of  one 
of  tlie  must  poetical  districts  in 
Europe,  and  ne  paeoed  from  tkeir 
influence  only  to  fall  under  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  to  lead 
the  thoughtful,  silent  life  of  the 
seminary,  so  crushing  to  bccond- 
nle  aiod^  ao  laiwiflai  dooo* 
loping  grast  andodgbal  obml  W<o 

Eass,  however,  from  the  writer  In 
is  works.  Tlie  J/istoire  Ghiende 
den  lAimjws  iSmtUioups  is  by  far  the 
largest  work  whicn  M.  Kenan  has 
up  to  this  time  produced.  It  is  a 
volume  of  nearly  five  hmidred 
pages,  an  ex]'ansion  of  the  general 
introduction  to  his  treatise  on  the 
grammatical  system  of  the  Semitic 
ifingnagBii,  which  leeaifody  as  wo 
have  seen,  the  Volney  priie  in  1847. 
For  those  who  are  not  acquaints! 
with  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
tongues,  and  who  are  only  int^ 
natediotlmiBiooftraa  tMgrbtor 
upon  the  hisfeoiT  ci  rdSgioft,  it  ■ 
not  so  well  worth  reading  as  mail 
of  his  other  luHjks,  m«irc  es})eciaIlT 
as  many  ol  the  geuciid  views  which 
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ave  sMMl  tmBj  iiwimiltttA  hf  one 

who  does  not  make  » ipeebl  itiidy 

of  these  .subjects,  are  reproduced 
by  M.  Ixon.m  elsewlierc,  more 
«speciAiiy  in  tbe  Mludt»  i£HwU}ire 
JUHyieum.  This  ftel  viakM  ift  1A- 
Moeesuy  for  us  to  attempt  to  tonr 
vey  to  the  reader  nnythin;^  more 
than  the  most  general  idea  of  the 
.ground  trarersed  and  of  the  method 

The  UiMmre  des  Langnn  SkiU' 
iiijufts  is  divided  into  five  books. 

Ill  tlie  first  of  these  M.  Benan 
4escnbe8  the  general  character  of 
tile  Semitic  peoples  and  their  lan- 
IpugM,  points  ont  their  original 
sc«it,  and  determines  their  dis^ 
tinetive  peculiarities.  We  learn  to 
appreciate  the  HiiiguUr  Bubjectivity 
•oi  their  intellect,  their  mono- 
theiHtic  tiodeiieies,  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  their  thought^  the 
sensuousness  of  thf'ir  .speech,  their 
gravity,  their  intolerance,  their 
want  of  curiosity,  their  incapacity 
for  potitioBl  life  end  eomplicated 
organization,  thdr  i^sidonate  self- 
ish nesa^Asd  tlMurimMitol  Mbpte- 
biiity. 

We  are  carried  back  to  the  caiii- 
«ift  period  of  tMr  history.  We 
tsace  their  lint  migration.s  •  wc  are 
.tan?!:ht  to  comprehcn<l  that  tlie 
loth  rliapter  of  (iencsis  i.s  a  geo- 
'rupiucai,  not  au  ethuoj^raphical 
loeiuMikt  We  see  the  eOMte  of 
their  *escli«st  cooteet  witli  the 
Ariim  races  in  the  account  of  the 
Tuwcr  of  ]Vil>el.  We  make  a 
•4aurcuit  round  their  frontiers,  ob- 
serring  the  Units  wlueb  snoiNtt- 
passed  them  mt  tlweefMert  petiod 
at  which  they  arc  knnim  to  us, 
and  the  houndaries  which  they 
afterwards  reached.  We  examine 
liie  enipn  of  their  fviooi  dialee^ 
jmd  discuss  the  hypothens  of  % 
primitive  Semitic  language. 

The  Be<x>nd  book  is  devoted  to 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Phenidau. 
tens  portioB  of  it  will  not  be 
iound  of  much  vifaM  to  the  geiMnl 
reader,  but  i)y  far  the  greater  part 
is  perfectly  intelligible  to  hiiu, and 
of  great  importance  to  all  atude&ts 
of  theOdMittiat 

In  the  Und  book,  M.  BensB 
passes  to  the  considerati«>n  of  the 
aecood  .period  iu  Xim  doTolop- 


VMnt  of  the  ScmHio  languages, 
which  he  calls  the  Aramaic  age. 
Tlie  first  cljapter  of  tlii.s  divi.sion 
contains  much  tliat  bear.s  directly 
or  indirect^  upon  Biblical  studies. 
The  eeeen^  whieh  dieeejasee  the 
HabathMOt  branch  of  the  Anh 
maic  literature,  Icails  us  far  away 
ff'tTn  those  paths  of  knowledge 
which  most  of  us  are  called  to 
treed.  The  third,  wliioh  is  de- 
moted to  the  GfafistiMi  breach  of 
the  same  literature,  come.n  nearer 
to  the  rirch;  of  Studies  in  which 
those  who  are  not  Semitic  scholars 
usually  move,  withoot,  however, 
passing  its  dfOttiafBreiioe.  In  the 
fourth  chapter,  the  spectacle  of  the 
contact  of  tlie  Greek  and  tlie  Semi- 
tic mind  during  the  Aramaic  age 
is  more  generally  instructive. 

The  next  book  oirries  us  to 
Christian  Abyssinia,  and  plunges 
lis  deep  in  the  learning  of  pro- 
Islamite  as  well  asLkhunite  Arabia. 
The  hf  th  is  devoted  to  general  cou- 

elaiioDs  with  ngaid  to  Sfloitio 

philology. 

The  small  but  most  honoiirnhle 
company  of  scholars  whicli  devotes 
itself  to  tlie^  diiiicult  though 
ftvitfal  studies^  eomdbios  thsttne 
second  part  of  M.  tteasn's  work, 
wliioh  is  to  be  purely  grammatical, 
and  is  designed  loi  sj)cciaHst8 
alone,  is  very  long  in  appearing, 
la  the  meeatime  eome  gnuabu^ 
and  say  that  M.  Benan  '  tortures 
lii.s  fjicts  by  forcing  them  into  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  theory.'  Few 
can  say        or  *_nay*  to  this  acco^ 


shell  be  surprised  if 

time  does  not  give  his  verdiet  Oa 

most  important  [)oints  in  favour  of 
the  keen-eyed  ('elt,  who,  reversing 
the  habits  of  his  race,  lias  fixed  so 
iateet  a  gaze  upon  the  numiing 
huid. 

If  first-rate  Semitic  scholar?;  arc 
few,  tho>e  re,?d('rs  who  can  check 
by  their  own  knowledge  the  state- 
BNBte  of  M.  Beaea  in  his  work  on 
Averroes«  are  still  fewer.  We  have 
no  such  i>retension,  and  are  free  to 
confess  that  most  of  the  facts  in 
the  volume  were,  when  we  first 
ned  it,  entirely  new  to  us.  The 
ktterheif  of  it  eennot  be  end  to 
be  of  any  very  general  interest,  al- 
though it  ahoiinda  in 
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yMA  throw  a  cinioBi 

the  Middle  A?e>.  and  make'  us 
doubt  whether  that  j>LTiod  of  faith 
and  darknen-s  was  c^uitc  ad  uueu- 
liulili— i  and  ^pte  «  fidlkM  m 

Wie  IWfO  bM  MHHlOMd  til  b»- 

Keve. 

The  loii?  life  of  Avt  rroi's  i.rcw- 
pies  nearly  tht;  whuie  ut  thetweilth 
century.  He  died  \bl  1198,  the  last 
repweeutative  (»f  the  Arabic  ])hilo- 
aophy,  which  had  floiiri-shed  for 
about  two  Imndred  years  in  Anda- 
lusia, protected  by  wi^ie  and  tule- 
imot  rulers,  and  crownin;;;  a  cirili* 
Mtkm  wbioh  lolled  into  temiiorary 
harmleesness  the  mutual  hatreds  of 
Jews,  Chrirt.ian»s  and  Mahomnw- 
dans. 

Averroes,  or  Ibn-Roschd,  for  such 
was  his  TttX  name,  was  far  froM 

being  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  the  school  tu  which  he  belonged. 
He  had,  however,  the  advauta^^e  ot" 
comiiig  after  others  into  whose 
kbom  he  entered,  and  acddentd 
circumstances  made  him  l^nown 
far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
Islamite  Spain.  He  lived  chiefly 
at  Cordova^  but  was  at  one  time 
cimU  of  Senile,  and  occupied  hn»* 
eelf  with  medicine,  jurisprudence, 
an<l  thcolo<jry,  but  above  all,  with 
Aristotle.  His  kiiowledfje  was  not 
really  very  greiit.  fcJuch  as  it  was, 
it  ipas  derived  from  rery  imperfect 
versions  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
Ptolemy;  in  addition  to  which,  he 
was  acquaintc'il  with  the  Mahom- 
medau  canon  law  and  with  Arabic 
poetiy.  Hie  threat  Commentary  on 
Aristotle,  whom  he  could  not  read 
in  the  original,  is  of  even  less  value 
to  us  than  the  inetiablc  rul'hisii 
with  which  most  Oxford  men  were 
at  one  time,  and  perhapa  atill  aie, 
doaed,  under  the  name  of  science. 

lie  modern  world  knows  Aver- 
roes only  through  translations. 
Few  Arabic  copies  of  any  of  his 
WTttnigs  are  to  be  fonndf  in  oor 
Kbraries,  and  none  have  ever  been 
printed.  Many  He))rew  transla- 
tions of  them  exist  in  manuscript, 
but  his  printed  works  ai'e  a  Latin 
transbtion  of  a  Uebwir  tnttdation 
of  an  Arabic  Commentary  on  an 
Arabic  translation  of  a  Syriac 
translation  from  the  Qreek  of 
Aristotle. 


Dnriagihe  Ust  years  of  tlie  fifi 

of  Avern>os,  tin'  fanatical  or  y»riest 
]iarty  obtiuneci  )K)wer.  and  philo- 
sophy was  for  a  time  at  a  disoounl. 
llMMfranld  wmm^  kcNPerer,  to  be 
M^iUdiaHaB  teanppi^ag  that 
Averro«i  was  not  a  fairly  good 
Mussulman,  islam  really  lays 
little  burden  on  the  credulity  oi  its 
disciples,  that  if  ia  Tery  probable 
that  he  wan  This  did  not  pfeicat 
— nay,  rather  aided  him  to  l>eoome 
the  type  of  nnl»elief  tu  ail  the 
Middle  Age.  He  repre^nted  and 
incarnated  Urian  in  tbe  nund  of 
Christendom.  Some  of  hie  re- 
marks, quoted  by  M.  licnaTi  are 
extremely  just ;  and  several  t»l  them 
might  come  from  the  ueu  of  our 
own  religiona  and  ■niiaf  HjfuaMWfc 
We  recommend,  for  <riainih\  ta 
Phrofeasor  KiiiLrsley  a  jxissape  on  a 
future  life  in  page  122  ot  the  edi- 
tion of  1852,  and  to  Miss  Eniiiy 
Faithful  another,  with  regard  to 
the  capacitiea  e€  moaMB,  in  paft 
127. 

The  fame  of  Averroos  has  chieHy 
sjiread,  not  within  but  beyoua  tiie 
pale  of  Islam.  Maimouides  wait 
hia  contempoiaiy,  and  an  adnuring 
atndent  of  hia  works.  This  waa 
enough  to  insure  him  a  licarimj  in 
the  Jewish  philosophical  s.c}iot>ls  of 
tSouthern  Europe,  and  in  the  ibur- 
teenth  ceotoiy  nia  wocda  were 
oracles  in  many  of  them.  Michael 
Scot  would  socin  to  have  been  the 
first  a])o.stk-  of  Avcrntisni  in  Chris- 
teudom,  and  tlic  iJuiuinic^s  were 
ita  fieroeat  opponenta  natil  the  ap 
of  the  revival  of  classical  literatoii^ 
when  the  friends  of  the  old  learn- 
ing banded  to^^'cther  to  destroy  its 
counterfeit.  Even  as  late,  howcvei*, 
as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentnj, 
the  great  university  of  Padua  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Avorruistfc 
whom  Petrarcii  had  vainly  attackca 
so  many  yeais  before.  Averruism, 
it  may  be  leadily  imagined,  wan- 
dered far  enough  away  fram  the 
views  of  Ilm-Rosriid,  and  seems  to 
have  become  a  name  ajtjilicd  to 
many  various  modes  of  thouglu;, 
which  all  agreed.  homtmK^  in  har- 
ing  a  certain  nea-thbikin^  and 
heretical  flavour,  and  in  employin^? 
a  peculiar  method  as  well  as  a 
pedantic  turn  of  language.  In  vii- 
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toeof  tiieiinlof  ttMMpeoidiMfMM 

Averroiffln  was  hated  by  the  zealots. 
In  Tirtue  of  the  latter  it  WW  dis- 
pleasing to  the  ch\s.sici4ts. 

We  strongly  recommeud  those 
whose  cariosity  may  besadtsd  br 
the  fac  ts  which  we  liaveoMlitionea, 
to  turn  to  M.  Kenairs  pages.  The 
volume  (-aiiTiot  long  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  print. 

The  essay  Cm  the  Origin  of  Lan^ 
gmags  was  poUishsd  in  2848,  but 
the  edition  wlficli  we  have  nsed  is 
that  of  1850,  and  contains  a  preface 
ill  which  M.  Kenan  notes  the  points 
iA  difEBieocs  or  agreement  between 
bimself  and  seversl  other  scholars 
who  have  written  upon  this  SOb- 
ject  in  the  last  few  years. 

^i>ace  prevents  us  atteuipting  to 
analyse  tUs  exfenmsly  dTear  and 
agreeably  written  treatise.  Suflloeit 
to  say  that  M.  Kenan  dischiims  at 
the  outset  all  intention  of  attempt- 
iug  to  arrive  at  the  primilive  lan- 
guage.  He  is  content  to  inTesti- 
gatc  the  primitim  processes  by 
which  Language  was  formed  and 
developed  He  puts  aside  the  old 
hypothesis  that  it  was  a  gift  to 
man,  and  pays  no  reqtect  to  the 
doctrine  ot  the  eighteenth  centny, 
which  held  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion, like  the  compass  or  the  steam- 
engine.  *  Man/  he  Siiys,  is  '  natu- 
reUewteni  jmrUuU  as  he  is  natarelle' 
menipatmL'  Lsognage  grew  oat 
of  the  spontansous  exercise  of  his 
faculty  of  speech.  It  was  not  and 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  tilings 
have  been  ilie  work  of  an  iudivi- 
dnal,  howerer  gifted.  Tha  scien- 
tific language  of  Leibnitz  would 
have  been  less  cfnivenient  than  the 
jargon  of  the  Iroquois.  The  exist- 
ing languages  of  the  world  cauuot 
be  tnosd  to  a  common  origin.  No 
inget^uity  can  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  Hebrew  and  Chi- 
nese. We  are  not,  liowever,  entitled 
by  the  proved  origiuai  diversity  01 
tongvsa  to  dfMT  any  eenohuMBS 
about  the  original  diversity  of  raceSi 
That  is  a  question  for  the  physio- 
logist. Language  takes  us  back  to 
the  'premier  muuieut  social/  not 
to  the '  pismier  moment  d'eiistenoe 
mat6rielle  de  Vhumanit^.' 

The  volume  called  FJmles  dllis- 
Unre  JUdigkuM  conaists  of  ten 


pieces  of  meqnal  kagth.  all  of 

which  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Jiti'iie  JJfffr 
Mondes,  or  elsewhere.  Of  all  the 
works  of  M.  lienau,  it  is  perhaps 
tiMt  wMdi  is  best  salted  to  exctte 
tiift  interefit  of  the  cultivated 
reader,  and  to  make  him  wish  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  its  aulhur. 

'J%e  long  essay  on'M.  Qnigniaaf  s 
translation  and  re-arrangciaent  of 
Creuzefs  work  on  the  religicms  of 
antiquity  is  extremely  well  worth 
reading,  but  does  not  perhaps  ex- 
aetly  represent  the  present  views 
of  M.  liensB,  or  at  least  does  not 
fully  express  .all  tliat  he  would 
wish  to  say  ujion  the  subject.  The 
paper  which  follows  itj  on  'le 
peuple  d'lsraeL*  epitomises  in  a 
popular  form  the  views  set  forth 
in  the  liitUiin  dm  Languet  Ham* 

tiqws. 

Hot  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
essays  is  the  one  which  is  devoted 

to  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  to  tbs 
rise  of  Islamism.  We  know  not 
where  to  turn  for  so  fair  an  *  ap]»re- 
ciatiou  of  the  Prophet.  The  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  favourable,  is  not  de- 
formed  by  those  foolish  exaggcra- 
tit)ns  which  are  the  not  unnatural 
reaction  against  the  too  unfavour- 
able view  which  prevailed  till  lately 
in  the  West — the  descendant  of 
that  mediaeval  bigotry  which  chissed 
Mahound  in  a  sort  of  Trinity  of 
evil  with  Averroes  .ind  Antichrist. 
M.  Xienan  points  out  how  trilling 
is  the  admixture  of  legend  in  lus 
history,  and  how  little  there  is  for 
an  Islamite  Strauss  to  overthrow. 
He  shows  how  many  of  the  traits 
which  we  usually  associate  with 
the  heroic  chancter  were  absent 
from  the  breast  of  the  great  inno- 
vator. He  explains  the  varioas 
influences  wliich  converged  to 
make  a  religious  movement  possible 
in  Arabia  at  tiie  time  when  Maho- 
met began  hit  work,  and  he  con- 
cludes his  long  and  careful  paper 
by  some  remarks  on  the  ]>robable 
eB;ects  upon  Islamism  of  the  con- 
tact with  Enropean  coltnre.  Uis 
advice  to  those  who  axe  amdous  to 
aid  by  their  interference  in  the 
changes  of  the  Kast,  appears  to  us 
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\hovo\] i:\i\y  sound:  'Let  Kupnpe 
]»ro|);igat€  her  doctrine,  tliat  is  to 
aay  lier  civilizatiou ;  but  let  her 
MKTB  to  uttimm  who  Im  tofnad 
htt  pak  the  infinitely  difficult  Uak 
of  act'omniodfitinjr  tluir  nli^oni 
traditions  with  their  new  Avaiits.* 

Id  his  essay  ou  the  critical  hisp 
tflrifi  of  Jmuj  M.  BanaatnMM 
the  gradual  growth  of  opinioBOB 
ihis  subject  from  Eichhorn  down- 
wards*, lie  L'ivcs  Str;uis.s  the  pniiiie 
which  his  vast  erudition,  Ids  bold- 
MM,  and  hi*  acnteness  dmstve; 
iNit  thinks  that  his  syetMicnHMt 
pos,sibly  }>e  adopted  in  anything 
like  its  entirety.  Ho  believes  in 
the  existcuce  of  niytliical  elements 
in  the  Gospels  ;  but  expresses  his 
«|»inioii  taat  most  of  the  narra- 
turns,  not  strictly  historical,  which 
they  contain,  are  nither  Ic^jends 
than  myths.  He. shows  that  Strauss 
has  erred  in  immensely  underrating 
the  personal  inftww  of  Christ, 
and  tliat  he  nowhere  explains  how 
it  was  that  his  disciples  came  to 
regard  liiin  as  the  Messiah.  Strauss 
had  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
after  making  every  aUownaee  lor 
tlie  intermixture  of  illusions  of  all 
kinds,  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus  remain  absolutely  unique. 

Sorti  (Vun  petit  oanton  tres-cxchisif, 
<iuaai  «k  1a  tiHtionaUt6  et  iris  proviuciiU 
^naat  I  Fesprit,  il  m(k  draiB  Fideal  noi- 
ver£>el  :  Atlienes  et  Rome  Tadoptirent, 
Ics  Brirhares  tomb<^reDt  a  st  s  jiioHs,  ot 
Aujuurd'bui  encore  le  mtumuhMiic  n'ose 
txemeiit  qa'ti  genou 

derantloi  •  ^  "  ^  r.e  JO^us 

Tr&iinent  admirable  est  k  I'abri  W.-  la 
eritiqae  hialuriqae ;  il  »  eon  trone  dans 
la  MMciMt^  il  M  ana  snafisei  que  par 
xm  ideal  lup^ieur  ;  il  est  rcM  poor  Umg- 
temps  encore.  Que  dis-je  ^  Sa  beaut4 
eat  eteruelle,  aon  regne  u'aura  ma  de  fin. 
VE^%iUdfnm6%  st  M  depaaa^ 
•Ds-mtaM;  IsGhriat  ifa pss  M  d^fumL 

The  now  ideft  fu  fiirtfaflr  deve- 
kped  in  aaollMr  of  M.  BnMi^t 
iwfki  J— 

J68n8  fooda  la  religion  eiemelle  de 
rhuiuanit^,  la  reli-iun  <lc  Tesprit,  dczag6e 
de  tout  eacerdoce,  de  tout  culte,  de  tout 
ebseryanee,  aeosMnils  i  tontai  les  laee^ 
SopiriowPS  A  toatea  les  castes,  absolnt  sa 
tin  mnt.  '  Femme,  le  t^  nips  est  venu 
oil  1  ou  u'adorera  plus  sur  cette  mon- 
tiffM  li  A  J«tMshM»  asissihstnli 

f 


A  mind  at  once  so  el  ear-«ig!it«d 
and  so  reverent  as  that  of  ^I.  lieaac, 
mid  htm  little  sympathy  with 
the  ttodm  GipeiMm : — 

mt  k  rimi  nnn  If  rwiiilamh  si  ill 

plong6  &  des  sourer-  plus  riches  de  Tie 
qne  oelles  de  aon  (iermanisTne  eidmsf  et 
haatain  ! 

This  is  the  key-note  of  tlie  paper 
wUflhae  devoted  le  the  aee  Ht-ge- 
Hen  sflhool  t — 

n  neaertdsdHids  difMnsrsaUs 

contp'  les  mots  de  Cbristianisme,  4s 
theuiogie,  etc  Qui  done  a  f<^it  h  Chria- 
iianiame  f  Qui  a  £ait  la  tuc^ioftel 
I/lmmanite  n'aeoepte  d'auUva  chikni 
que  celles  qu'elle  s'imp<^  elle-meme. 
L'bum&uite  a  u>ui  fait^etAoas  TWiiaBali 
croire,  tout  bleu  fait. 

He  amiles  at  M.  1  euerbach  wbn 
he  odls  himself  an  atheist,  sedneed 
by  that  *pedeiih7  of  boldnev' 

which  is  common  in  the  uuivmi- 
ties  of  Germany.  Feuerbacii  fod- 
iahly  says  that  he  has  '  uuarrellod 
with  Qod  and  all  the  world.'  His 
eritie  ridieeles  this  ehnod  vi^af 
speaking,  and  endeavonie  to  fornm- 
lize  the  idea  which  is  conveyed  to 
his  own  mind  by  that  my>teriou> 
woid,  so  lightly  used  by  many,  and 
hfUmwitort  lightly  then  bjfeiwi 
of  theee  who  pretend  to  speek  m 
the  name  of  the  Almighty. 

The  pages  xwon  Ary  Sclieffer's 
picture  of  the  lemptatiuu  are  very 
beeatiftd,  eiid  ihov  w  inen  ef  the 
artistic  aide  of  M.  Benea^  m0mm 
than  any  of  the  otliers. 

Tlie  article  on  Ciil\  in  is  an  ex- 
ample ol  that  highest  kiud  of  tola- 
leaee  which  deee  not  eaKliide  fkott 
its  operation  even  the  most  intole* 
rant  of  ninidcind.  That  on  I'han- 
ning  shoukl  be  read  aloni:  with 
some  paragraphs  in  the  preface, 
iphksh  slightly  qualify  He  language^ 
mad  show  to  those  not  conTcnMI 
with  M.  Kenan's  writings,  wiiat  no 
one  who  has  studied  them  can  for 
a  moment  doubL  that,  via.,  he  gives 
its  dne  need  er  malee  to  the  en- 
lightened, thongh  somewhat  ne* 
poetical  tone  of  mind  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  distinguished 
American.  The  Theoiogi>g  d  la 
WmMm^  le  waMmA  Ibr  a  hugs 
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XKirlion  of  liia  hitman  nus^  at  least 
■at  this  epoeh  of  its  development. 

The  last  page  of  this  article,  in 
which  M.  Kt'iiaii  exjuessca  his  opi- 
nion that  Buddhism  is  destined  to 
disappear,  that  Islamism  will  only 
l>e  eternal  in  the  Arab  race,  but 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  V)alaiice  (tf  the  three  great  sects 
of  Christeudtmi  will  be  materially 
altered  by  time,  and  that  ^  la  phi- 
lofiophie  sera  toiQoaii  le  Mt  ^nuie 
minority  imperceptible  quant  an 
■nninbre,'  is  niarkt  d,  we  tliiiik,  by  a 
lei>.s  hopeful  spirit  than  usual,  and 
retlccLs  a  little,  perhaps,  the  '  depit' 
which  a  prolonged  tiadj  of  the 
optimism  of  Chamunf  nlghl  not 
improbably  cause. 

The  essay  headed         Vk  (let 
SennbL  was  suggested  bv  the  con« 
tfanymoD  of  the  Acta  Ikaietointm^ 
now  proceedbig  under  the  enspices 
of  tlio  new  association  of  Bolland- 
iats  formed  by  the  Iklgian  govern- 
ment.  M.  lienan  blames  the  pre- 
MBt  edHonfor  thiir  omisiioiifl  of 
miracles  and  otiier  aOeged  facts 
which  do  not  sciuare  with  their 
ideas  of  what  is  right  and  ortho- 
dox, as  well  as  for  the  dissertations 
whieh  they  are  given  to  hrtradaee, 
forgetfal  that  meir  duty  is  to  col- 
lect ancient  legends,  not  to  infuse 
into  their  style  *  I'acide  da  raieonnie- 
ment' 

In  hie  avttele  en  themihor  of 

the  Imitatiim  ifChrUt,  M.  Renan 

Slims  up  in  favour  of  Gerson,  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Vercelli,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  hjfpo^eib  which  attributes 
its  origin  to  Gerson,  ha  altogether 
rejects,and  he  thinks  that  a-Kenipis 
has  the  merit  of  liaving  made  the 
work  famous,  but  uot  that  of  hav- 
ing eooipoeed  it 

*  Won  Id  that  I  were  a  painter,* 
says  Kenan,  *  that  1  might  re- 
present the  autlior  as  he  rises  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye,  gentle  and  self- 
oontemplatrve.  sestod  on  his  oaken 
arm-chair  in  tlie  beantifiil  dress  of 
the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino. 
Through  the  lattice  of  his  window 
we  should  see  tlie  world  covered 
with  an  azure  tint,  as  in  the 
■iniitiiiee  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; in  the  foreground  a  land- 
MBoe  dotted  with  nLnndnr  tresau  in 


the  manner  of  Pcmgfaio— on  the 

horison,  the  peaks  of  tiie  Alps 

eovered  with  snow.' 

M.  Kenan's  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  appendix  to  his  hiatoisr  of 
the  Semitic  langaagea*  MviwiSh 
him  the  type,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
Semitic  poem,  the  most  character- 
istic expression  which  we  possess 
of  the  genius  of  the  race.  It  im- 
peared  to  him.  further,  that  Vff 
translating  it,  ne  could  best  show 
how  a  Semitic  work  should  be  ren- 
dered into  an  Indo-European 
tongue,  and  what  accommodations 
in  order  to  confej 
the  sense  without  dero^^ating  from 
the  puritanical  pcecision  of  the 
French  language. 

M.  Kenan  does  not  claim  to  have 
made  many  new  diecovwiee  in  In- 
terpretation.  It  would  seem  in- 
deed that  there  is  hardly  a  verse 
in  the  poem  which  hivs  not  been 
discussed  by  competent  critics  on 
the  other  aidboftheBhineL  Thoee 
passages  which  are  now  obaovre, 
will,  M.  Renan  thinks,  always  re- 
main s().  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  M.  Ary  Scheflfer  did  not  live 
to  oonqplete,  nay,  hardly^  to  oodh 
manoe,  the  series  of  d  ra  w  i  ngs  which 
were  to  have  illustrated  the  work 
of  the  husband  of  his  favourite 
niece. 

ndas  !  qnelles  lemons  d'616vation 
morale,  qu'ellM  •ooroes  d'emoUiNis  pro- 
lau&m  et  de  hanlaB  pwrtts  mit  di^ara 

poaraotrc  Nit  cle,  a  pa'avre  en  grandet 
ftnics,  ftvcc  le  dernier  sonpir  de  Mt  liomBis 

de  ccuur  et  de  g^uis. 

The  poem  was  probably  com- 
posed about  the  time  ot  liezekiah. 
oefore  the  religious  reforms  of 
Joeiah  had  alteied  the  old  Hebrew 
diaracter.  Rome  did  not  as  yet 
exist.  Greece  had  songs,  but  could 
not  write  them,  *  quand  un  sage 
inconnu  restu  hdele  h,  Tesurit  des 
anciens  jours,  6crivit  pour  llniain- 
nit6  oette  dispute  sublime  oCl  1ft 
souffrance  et  les  doutes  de  tons  les 
ages  devaient  trouver  une  si  ek>- 
quente  expression.' 

M.  Renan  thinks  that  M  has 
come  down  to  na  moie  nearly  in 
its  original  state  than  some  critics 
si^poea  He  admits,  however,  that 
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the  altenitiona  of  the  original  have 
ln't'ii  8tTi<nis,  nud  he  .lirrees  with 
all  the  be^t  authorities  iu  rejecting 
tlwapMohof  £lilm  m  quite  inf^- 
nor  to  the  rest  of  the  poen,  and 
maiiifL'stly  the  work  either  of  a 
later  hand  <»r  o[  tlje  same  author 
after  the  glory  of  hi;i  genius  iuul 
dararted. 

PMsing  frooi  the  date  to  the 
meaning  of  the  composition,  M. 
Kenan  points  out  tiiat  there  is  iio- 
thiug  more  striking  than  the  per- 
potoal  contradictioD  between  our 
idaaa  of  jastioa  and  the  ftolaof  tlia 
vniverBe. 

De  I&  une  sublime  lamentation  qui 
(lure  depai«  rorigine  du  monde,  et  qui 
jusqu*4  to  fin  portera  Ten  1«  oiel  U  pro- 
testatioD  dc  rijomme  tnon^  Mm  poilM 
de  Jn!)  t  -^t  la  pUMMlblUM  dspBtHiaa ^ 
ce  cri  de  I'iiuie. 

It  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
old  simple  patriarchal  theory,  'fou- 
dte  wuqiieiiieBl  ear  las  jpromeeaos 
da  lairia  tenaslra^'wooldBo  longer 
square  with  the  experience  of  life. 

The  .solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  afthoogh  ezpresead 
in  terms  very  difTennt  from  those 
which  ])hilosopliy  now  employs,  is, 
after  jiU,  the  'dernier  mot' wliicU 
is  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

The  Idnmaan  aeaea  thoo^t  of 
God  and  man  in  tiie  presence  of 
eadi  (tther  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  We  have  a  much  less  clear 
and  trenchant  idea  ol  divinity. 
Bold  indeed  mnst  be  he  who,  having 
any  pretensions  to  think  at  all, can 
put  down  in  a  fornnila  what  ho 
exactly  believes  about  God  and 
human  destiny,  iiut  we  have  all  a 
conviction  that  the  drama  of  life 
doea  not  end  here ;  that  we  aea 
only  of  all  the  Great  Universe, 
*quelques  courbes  et  quelques 
nervures  dont  on  ne  voit  pas  la  lui 
fondamentale,  et  aui  vont  se  reunir 
h  la  hautenr  de  l  in^ni'  The  des- 
tiny of  the  individual  man  is,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  not  much 
clearer  to  us  than  it  was  to  the  old 
Beakers  after  wisdom  beyond  the 
Jofdan. 

Kris  an  BMt  qse  aS  Job  ai  ses  ssiis  ns 

pronon«jent  a  acquis  un  wens  et  une  valeiir 
sablimes  ;  le  d6voir,  avee  hqh  incalculables 
s—i6qttencei  pliilosopliitiuesy  ea  •'im- 


posant  A  tons,  r^soat  tous  docites, 
ooucilie  toatea  lea  oppoaiiioua,  el  «en  dt 
Wm  aoor  rMdii«r  eo  qas  la  niaa 
Mtnut  oa  laine  ooakr. 

M.  Kenan's  views  a.s  to  the  age 
and  the  character  of  the  l>H>k  of 
Job  are  stated  at  consuienibie 
length ;  but  his  couclu^unH  may 
be  vei-y  briefly  aommad  up  as 
£i>llowa>- 

Tlie  work  belonc^  to  the  <rreat 
school  of  aphoristic  philosophy, 
wliich  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Senitie  race,  and  to  which  bdong^ 
not  only  the  Proverbs,  Ecdaainalai^ 
several  Books  of  the  A])  )crypha; 
but  also  the  sayings  <»r  writing's  of 
half-forgotten  sages  like  Lemuel, 
like  Agur,  and  the  group  of  wise 
men  whoaa  wisdom,  as  we  are  tol^ 
was  surjiassed  by  that  of  Solomon. 
It  is  Avi  uten  in  Hebrew  :  riuilthpre 
i.s  no  reason  to  supi>ose  ti)at  it  is  a 
translation:  but  the  author  had 
evidently  drank  deeply  id  uam- 
Hebrew  sources,  and  lias  uuques* 
tioiiably  'transmitted  to  ns  an  echo 
of  the  ancient  wisdom  of  'riicinan.' 

With  regard  to  M.  Kenan's  iraus- 
laHon,  we  aie  only  in  a  position  t» 
say  that  it  stands  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  H»'V»raists,  and  that  it 
will  open  to  those  who  read  it  new 
beauties  in  a  composiliua  wiiiuh  is 
nbliMa  etan  whan  aaen  throngli 
the  miat  ol  our  in^iarfect  authorized 
version,  and  euNironcd  by  all  ihe 
halo  of  misciniception  which  cen- 
turies ot  suberstitiou  have  gathered 
round  it  Maytha  time  aooncoina 
when  Ibr  each  Book  in  the  Bible 
we  haA'e  such  a  immo^rniph,  based 
on  all  that  ]>atient  research,  vast 
knowledge,  and  the  intuition  of 
genina  can  do,  and  eaqaroaeed  in 
that  incomparably  clear  and  tnu»> 
jiarent  style  which  is  the  'A>>ry  of 
France,  and  of  which  llni^l  iii  l  cnn 
oiler  a  lew  examples.  Wiiat  resuiu> 
woold  not  have  already  been  pro- 
diu-cd  in  the  world  if  it  had  pleated 
the  Almighty  to  have  given  ]>(nvers 
of  expression  commensurate  with 
their  knowledge  to  the  great  Ger- 
man theologians  t  Iiet  any  man 
lay  down  Kenan,  and  take  up,  let 
ns  say.  F.  C.  Kanr  or  llil^jenfehi, 
and  he  will  assuredly  echo  tlie 
sentiment, '  bi  1' Alienuigne  /.hjumU 
In  the  meantime,  why  have  we  not 
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a  series  of  articles  on  the  different 
Books  of  tlie  Bible,  such  as  tliat 
which  a{)])eared  a  few  years  ago  on 
this  very  Book  of  Job  in  the  l^tst- 
mmuitr  Meviewf  Oui  the  mav^ 
xnent  party  in  the  Church  prodnoe 
nothing  better  tliaii  those  over- 
praised and  over-bhuued  Jimaffi 
€md  Heviemf 

The  fini  four  arlkles  of  the 
^ssais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique^ 
whicli  we  shall  next  notice,  are 
devoted  to  distinguished  conteiii- 

goraries,  members,  like  M.  lienau 
imself,  of  Pftrisian  society.  M.  de 
Sacy  leads  the  van,  and  receives  the 
honour  to  which  his  classical  taMe, 
his  long  support  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  the  uprightness  of  Ids  character^ 
most  justly  entitled  him.  '  J*auni 
peot-ltre  qnelqiies  leetaictiona  k 
proposer  aux  jugeraents  de  M.  de 
Sacy,  critique  litt^'raire,  etde  M.  de 
Sacy,  historien  ;  je  ne  puis  qu'ap- 

SUudir  sans  reserve  aux  opinions 
e  M.  Sacy.  monlieka'  The  re- 
marks in  tnis  paper  upon  the 
Cliristian  mystical  literature  are 
extremely  characteristic  of  their 
author,  bhowing  as  they  do  his 
thorough  appreetailioii  of  its  Tslne 
and  charm,  apart  from  the  truUi 
or  falsehood  of  the  dogmas  which 
underlie  it.  *  Le  moraliste,  et  non 
le  critique,  m'occupe  en  ce  moment; 
j*ai  Ik  lecheidiflr,  non  la  ¥6rtt6  de 
telle  ou  telle  eroyance,  mais  ses 
effeta  sur  le  caractere  et  le  gout.' 

The  political  reflections  in  this 
article  are  also  of  great  intei-est, 
enpecielly  those  with  whioh  it  eon- 
elodes,  npon  the  adfanliiges  whieh 
the  modem  world  presents  over 
the  iron  circle  of  the  OrhisRomwim^ 
from  which  the  persecuted  enemy 
of  poiPir  liad  no  escape. 

The  next  paper  is  on  IC.  CVnisiB, 
and  gave,  we  believe,  great  offence 
to  the  more  devoted  axlmirers  of 
that  briiliaut  tsprU  fauXy  who  oc- 
cupies in  Paris  a  sort  of  regal  posi- 
tion, which  is  ludicrously  abore 
his  deserts.  M.  Renan  does  ample 
justice  to  his  great  powers,  and 
gives  at  least  twenty  grains  of 
praise  for  one  of  blame.  He  can- 
not^, however,  helj)  commenting  on 
the  Vnlgar  uallicism  of  the  illus- 
trious sophist,  who  does  not  even 
fear  the  reproach  of  banaiiie-' 


*  Quaiid  il  s'agit  des  gloires  de  la 
France,  et  admire  tout,  mc^me  le 
Code  CHvil.'  And  he  smiles  at  the 
orthodoxy  of  a  man  who  accepts 
Oiristianity  as  a  patron  accepts  a 
protege.  Spealdng  of  the  men  ol 
Il  Goosin's  genentbn,  he  say*— 

ITayant  connu  le  Cliri8tiani.<!me  qae 
tard  et  k  un  age  r6fl6chi,  n'nyant  ]ras  6t6 
berces  de  ces  belles  crojonces,  qui  lai&seut 
toqjoan  dsns  P Aaw  vn  pwftiiB  de  po€rfs 
et  de  mnralite,  ils  ont  ngi  arec  nAtcs 
vieillo  iiiere  d'une  fa<;ou  seclio  et  hautaine 
qui  uouu  ble^.  lU  snnt  Chrctiuua  par 
paliti<iiM :  noes  le  ioaiaet  de  ieaUmeBit 
Qui  de  nous  est  plse  pris  dtt  BofsaoM 
de  Dieu  { 

The  review  of  Augustin  Thierry 
is  singularly  charming,  although 
we  may  hesitate  as  to  how  lar 
2^1.  Henan  succeeds  in  clearing  his 
friend  from  the  re))roach  of  seeing 
more  in  a  grouj)  of  historical  facts 
than  is  really  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  pages  which  describe  the 
religions  Tiews  of  the  great  his- 
torian are  curious ;  and  not  less  80 
are  the  details  as  to  his  manner  of 
working.  He  dictated  only  from 
twelve  to  twenty  lines  in  the  day, 
and  Barer  osased  to  slterandie* 
alter  till  the  torn  of  every  sentence 
was  exactly  according  to  his  liking. 
M.  Kenan's  testimony  to  the  mar- 
vellous way  in  which  Thierry  bore 
up  against  nis  blmdness,  paralysis, 
and  other  infirmities,  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  all  who  knew  this  re- 
markable man,  who  resembled  some 
of  Uie  most  distinguished  of  his 
female  eontemporaries  in  being 
able  not  only  to  write,  but  to 

*  tenir  salon'  amidst  a  complication 
of  bodily  ailments  which  would 
have  rapidly  crushed  the  spirit  and 
destroyed  the  existence  of  most 
human  beings. 

The  article  on  Lamennais,  the 
product  of  *la  Bretague  et  le 
Seminaire,'  and  thus  on  one  side 
closely  related  to  his  critic,  is 
mebncholv,  like  everything  inddL 
treats  of  that  unhappy  andViolent 
nature,  whose  peculiarities  M. 
Ecnan  faithfully  epitomizes  in  a 
short  sentence :  *  Un  mdme  syst^me 
de  haine  eloqnente  appliqu6  anz 
objets  los  plus  divers— voiUi  La- 
mennais.'  The  essay  may  be  r^id 
with  great  advantage  as  a  oor- 
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rective  of  the  view.-*  which  are 
uroiiiulKHteil  in  the  earlier  iiart  of 
M.  de  Montalembert's  recent  work 
on  Lftcordain. 

It  wiAild  be  ditficult  to  find  any 
[»hni.st'  which  wmild  more  exactly 
point  out  the  defects  of  T  lamennain 
tbiin  the  foUowintf — 'II  m  nudt 
Mr  hi  v6rit6  «Pie  iiloadv  impe- 
tuosity d*un  sanglier:  la  v6nt6 
fugace  ct  U'f^ere  se  detournait,  et 
faute  de  iR)U[)les.se  il  la  nianquait 
toiyours.'  Nor  could  the  charm  of 
hie  style  u  his  happier  moments  be 
better  expressed  taiMlbgrthe  worda^ 
*Cett('  iiotc  siiavo,  C(»mme  d'une 
harpc  eulienuc  au  inilicii  <le  I'orage, 
eat  le  trait  caraclciialii^ue  de 
EnftM  tovtee  lee  n*- 
po6tiques  de  6e  temps  la 
sienne  resta  la  plus  sincere.'  The 
two  articles  on  Doni  Luigi  To»ti, 
and  on  Ferrari's  lialiaa  litvoluLiomj 
ahoold  be  reed  together.  The  to* 
mer  is  devoted  t*)  the  learned 
Benedictine  of  Monte  Cassino, 
whose  iM)litical  opinions  have  been 
fret^ueutly  diacuaaed  in  England 
nnoe  the  appeereiiee  ol  e  rMeadb- 
able  litter  in  the  Edinburgh  Remm 
last  year.  Kenan  rightly  con- 
siders him  the  incarnation  of  the 
Keo-Guelf  partv.  Uappdy  i he  world 
has  eonie  raU  cirele  niiee  Beutt 
wrote ;  and  if  he  had  DOwtoeddiiM 
Tosti,  he  would  employ  more  cheer- 
ful languiige.  There  are  indeed 
many  things  in  this  paper  which 
do  not  represent  M.  Beneii*B  mature 
cudiMlons,  but  much  that  he  says  is 
most  worthy  of  consideration  in  this 
moment  of  half-completed  national 
regeneratioiL  Most  esi)ecially  vaiu- 
abl  e  are  Ids  remarks  upon  the  false 
move  which  tbe  Italians  made 
when  they  clamoured  fot  the  return 
of  the  P(»pe8  from  Avignon.  As 
long  iks  lUdy  rules  the  consciences 
of  so  large  a  part  of  Europe,  the 
CathoUc  Powers  virill  always  tiunk 
themselves  justified  in  meddling 
with  her  atiairs.  Well  for  her  would 
it  be  if  the  dream  of  tlie  Abbe 
Michuu  could  be  realized,  and  the 
gncoeseof  of  8tb  Polar  iMt  book  to 
the  land  of  his  moartote  oii  of 

harm's  way. 

In  the  second  of  these  articles 
occurs  the  pa^sa^e  which  gave  so 


je  ne  ])uis  envisager  sans  terreor  1^ 
jour  ou  la  vie  pen^trerait  de  uou- 
▼eaa  ce  aabliaae  tea  de  dtombiee»* 
and  in  which  M.  BaMin  eiigpoto 
that  Rome  should  not  only  remaim 
a  museum,  but  that  the  prie^ 
ahd  monks  should  be  (>aid,  '  p^ur 
maintenir  an  dedans  la  tiistesse  et 
la  inisere  ^  Tentour  la  fi^vre  et  ]• 
desert/   It  is  not  difficult,  lum^ 
ever,  to  see  that  this  is  the  mere 
hout4ide  of  a  man  uf  genius,  an  ! 
that  his  real  wishes  fur  Italy  are 
very  difierent    Woald  Hm^  ike 
wonld  lay  to  heart  another  of  Uo 
sayings  a1>t\it  her — *Une  senlo 
chose  lui  a  ni  inijuo,  chose  humblo 
en  appareuce,  mai£>  eu  realite  la 
pfa»  frndodaoelMiaa,  rAew4Wi»' 
A  nevr  edition  of  the  Fmre  dir 
Paielm  enables  M.  Kenan  t«»  brini: 
out    very    forcibly  the  contrast, 
between  the  true  middle  aiie  and 
the  delaeteblo  pariod  wfaksii  iBfe» 
Tened  between  it  end  the  t^iu^^lk 
of  the  modem  spirit.    The  Farct 
cU  Paid  in  is  of  uncertain  cLite, 
but  reflects  the  vdeueaa  of  the 
age  of  LoviaXI.  It  ia^  iwpetm 
wy  dever,  and  the  wortliy  » 
cestor  of  Tartuffe,    Let  S&xnoei  A 
Jlarin^  is  the  name  of  a  sort  of 
novel  composed  in  Arabic  at  Bas- 
•on  dniiiig  Iho  eiofOBtli  oentaaiy, 
daHiliog  the  adventures   of  % 
mendicant  whose  native  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
who  is  the  type  of  contented  ras- 
cality. A  very  celebrated  edition 
of  this  work,  edited  by  M.  de  Seey^ 
leads  ^L  Kenan  to  notice  it,  as  a 
translation    l»y  M.   Isambert  of 
the  scandalous  tSecrrt  JJiston/  of 
the  court  of  Justinian,  from  the 
pea  of  Ftooopius,  givee  liha  aa 
opportunity  of  at  <>iu  e  ezprea^ 
ing  Ins  opinion  as  to  the  degree 
of  credit  to  be  attached  to  that 
nmch  -  controverted  performauce, 
and  of  pointing  oat  hair  infldffl^y 
all  attempts  to  control  the  liber^ 
of  speakiiif^  and  writinj?  turn  t'> 
the  dis;idvanta^(e  of  the  t^iauta 
who  endeavour  to  do  so. 

The  Hommin  cTaa  Fiiaa  Jh^ 
femur  AlUmand  is  a  kindly  notiee 
of  a  work  by  Creuzer,  the  author 
of  the  *S'y7/i^>"//X-,  full  of  pleasiint 
remark  on  the  lives  of  scholars, 

*Qu'il  y  mumt  tna  beUe  apologie  i 
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^crire  Pro  dodo  femineo  teru^  ex- 
claims >r.  Renan,  who  has  looked 
behind  the  veil  of  Novella  d' Andrea, 
and  talked  in  nforit  aboni  Flite 
with  Madame  Wyttenbach. 

V Acadeniie  Franecdte  is  a  history 
and  a  defence  of  tne  only  institu- 
tion in  France  which  'is  a  httle 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old,' 
and  whifik  ia  nallgr  the  most  dig- 
nified name  now  remaining  in  that 
country  of  destroyed  ilhisions,  one 
of  those  'fragments  from  the 
wreck  of  the  old  monarchy'  on 
iMA  floal  m  many  things  thai 
are  piedouB.  La  Foime  de  CExpo- 
jritwn,  written  in  1855,  maybe  read 
with  advantage  now,  as  a  protest 
against  the  often  reproved  mate- 
rialism of 'our  times,  aoaplad  with 
a  frank  recognition  of  the  wonders 
which  they  have  brought  about. 
It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  some 
readers  to  be  reminded  of  the 
eononaly  ililhuirt  oolonr  wkkk, 
such  Taat  grtlMrlaga  aa  we  hava 
this  year  witnessed  in  London 
were  formerly  wont  to  take  ;  of 
that  miidity  concourse,  for  example, 
wlikh  fitted  ike  ataiali  €l  Bona  m 
1300^  when  Boniface  YUL  pio- 
Claimad  the  jubilee. 

The  article  on  the  poetrj'  of  the 
Ccllic  races  is  the  last,  and  on  the 
whole,  piofaaMly  tha  nioal  im- 
partant  m  the  volume.  It  is  far 
too  long  and  far  too  full  for 
analysis,  but  it  should  be  read  by 
those  who  have  leisure  to  read 
none  of  tiie  elhenL  beeaose  it  givea 
a  clue  to  the  mind  ol  the  author, 
which  is  not  to  be  so  easily  found 
elsewhere.  Tn  adrlitioii  to  this,  it 
op^s  to  those  who  have  never 
ooeapied  themselTfa  irith  the  Hie*' 
ntttre  of  Wales  or  Brittany,  a  whole 
world  of  new  interest,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  thiit  the  argu- 
ments which  M.  Kenan  advances  in 
jfovonr  of  the  Celtic  origin  of 
chivalry  aie  sadi  as  the  partisans 
of  the  two  conflicting  theories  of 
its  Christian  or  Teutonic  origin 
would  do  well  to  weigh  carefully. 
Compare  Beowulf  and  P6r€dur, 
Gudruna  and  laeiilt  Other  very 
cniioua  points  touched  in  the 
article  are  the  Celtic  influences 
which  aided  in  forming  the  cha- 
racter of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  legends 


of  the  Breton  saints,  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  fame  of  Arthur,  the 
strange  beliefs  still  surviving  in 
p«rt8  ef  iittkDd»  and  tiie  exiJora- 
tions  of  the  ead^  Gehie  itligioaa 
teachers  among  ue  WMteni  aid 
northern  isles. 
M.  Kenan  s  last  work  of  impor- 

des  OmUtm  iwhliihBii  m  186a 
Many  of  our  readers  are  donbtlesa 

aware  that  several  excellent  He- 
brew scholar's,  rendered  desperate 
by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  con- 
nexion batwMii  tha  dMkimt  p«rla 
of  that  composition,  have  been 
driven  to  ronelnde  that  the  Sonfy 
of  JSoii'js  is  ouly  a  collectiou  of 
detached  love  poems.  M.  Kenan 
altogether  diaaenta  inm  thia  'view,' 
which  haa  indeed  of  late  jmm 
been  less  generally  held,  and  sees 
in  the  Gmticles  a  sort  of  dmmatic 
poem,  of  a  singularly  loose  and 
inartificial  atnieiura  hMhttd,  bvl 
afeill  developing  a  sort  of  plot,  aad 
composed  o£        aeta  ana  an 

epilogue. 

The  story  of  the  piece,  according 
to  M.  Bmiui,  k  aomewhat  aa  fct 

lows.  A  yoang*maiden  of  Salem, 
a  village  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
in  Northern  Palestine,  has  been 
carried  oi(  by  the  attendants  of 
BolMiloa*  jyaodoead  ivto  theae- 
lai^  she  waiitn  "tiie  persuasiona 
of  the  other  women,  as  well  us  the 
solicitations  of  the  monarch,  and 
remains  faithful  to  her  aosent 
lofer,  who  efmAnally  appeaia  aiid 
carries  her  baakto  her  home,  whcw 
she  lauglis  to  sconi  the  plans  «ld 
the  ill-contrived  precautions  of  her 
brothers,  who  know  nothing  of 
what  had  be&Uen  her,  and  oonnaela 
her  lover  to  keep  himself  out  of 
the  way  till  a  i^ivourable  opfieatil* 
nity  arrives  for  their  union. 

The  first  act,  in  AI.  Kenan's 
arrangement,  extends  from  the 
htghningel  the  book  to  ii.  7-;  the 
second  to  iii.  5  ;  the  third  to  v.  z  j 
the  fourth  to  vi.  3 ;  the  fifth  to 
viii,  7  •  and  the  epilogue  to  the 
end.  Tne  dmmatis  penoma  are,  the 
Shuhunite,  her  lover,  Selonen^  the 
brothers  of  the  heroine,  women  of 
the  seraglio  of  Solomon,  women  of 
Jerusalem,  citizens  of  Jerusjdem, 
atteudant&of  bolomon,  companiuus 
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of  tlio  lover,  the  chorus,  and  a 
sage  wlio  drawti  tiie  moral  of  the 
piece. 

M.  Benaii  believes  that  this 
libretto  WM  acted  with  amplifi- 
Citions  and  musical  mcompani- 
ments  diirinjcr  the  marriii;(e  lere- 
moiiiea  of  the  HebrewsL  which  ex- 
tmcM  over  a  aeries  of  days,  and 
be  si  (  s  an  allusion  to  it  in  the 
wortU  of  Jeremiah  vii.  34,  'Then 
w  ill  I  ravise  tn  lease  from  the  cities 
of  Judaii  and  from  the  streets  of 

Jeranlem  the  Toioe  ol  mirth  and 

thevoioeof  gladneeiftAtf  'v>{>^  of  (he 
hrtdegroofn  ami  tlf  mice  of  the  hrule* 
These  hist  words  he  sup|)o.ses  to 
bftTe  becu  the  old  name  of  the 
ipoik  befote  it  becwme  nufioimded 
an  atmosphere  ol  ^j^md.  A 
simihir  kind  of  composition,  half 
eclogue,  half  dmma,  grew  up  in 
the  middle  age5.  The  Jeude  HoLin 
MMarioi^wMtk  veed  to  be  plaved 
bgr  the  burghers  of  Arras,  is  a  OMee 
parallel  in  plot  and  general  charac- 
ter, althou;^h  inferior  iu  grace  and 
elevatiou  of  scutimeut. 
•  There  baa  been  miidi  differenee 
of  opinion  amongst  scholars  as  to 
the  aate  of  the  Soiuf  of  iSoiigs.  M. 
Rcnan  unhesitatinf?ly  places  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  ceu- 
tuiy  before  Ghtiafe,  tad  bk  wc^- 
mania  seem  to  us  quite  convinang 
even  without  the  support  of  the 
great  name  of  llitzig,  which  may 
be  used  for  further  assurance.  One 
passage — ^vL  4  awoonta  to  a  de- 
monateatioa.  The  heroine  is  com- 
pared to  the  capitaU  of  Israel  and 
Judah  respectively,  to  Tirzah  and 
Jenisalem.  Now  Tirzah  was  a 
capital  only  from  the  days  of  Jon>> 
boam,  flitber  of  Omri,  from  B.a  975 

to  B.O.  934.  After  that  date  it 
disappears  from  history,  and  its 
very  site  is  unknown.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  proofe.  It  ia 
dear,  for  CKample,  that  the  Skmg 
Smas  must  nave  been  written 
while  the  memory  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  reign  of  Solomon  was 
still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  people, 
and  before  tba  biatory  of  the  great 
king  had  gathered  round  it  tluit 
halo  with  which  the  imagination 
of  later  days  loved  to  invest  it. 
The  guard  consists  of  sixty  men  of 
valflv:  tiMaoMMloonAiiM  a«tiKni* 


sand  shields.  In  later  fom- 
positiouif  like  the  Book  of  Kingi, 
these  modest  fiaurea  are  immensny 
exaggerated.  The  whole  tone  aiid 
feeliii;;  of  the  Canticles  is  that  of  a 
time  of  simplicity.  There  Ls  not  a 
trace  of  the  gloomy  religionism  trf 
the  ])eriod  subsequent  to  the  O^h 
tivity.  It  is  evidently  a  prodofll 
of  Northern  Palestine.  Every  place 
mentioned  in  it,  with  the  excopticm 
of  Jerusalem,  Heahbon,and 
is  situated  iu  that  district. 

The  tmsf  woder  the  simple 
and  natural  meaning  of  the  Somg 
of  Sonfjs  a  mystical  and  reliin-'us 
meaning  lies  hid,  is  nf  c<mrse  of 
(X)mparatively  modern  urigiu.  le 
aeems  tobasraaiiaeB  aboottbetiaa 
of  Fhilo  or  rather  earlier.  In  the 
second  century  a  key  to  the  S^mg 
of  Songs  was  coiiqiosed  by  a 
(Jhribtiau  bishop,  but  Ori^eu  i^^ai 
the  greai  itiaaawinatnr  of  tba 
illaaionaoa  tUa  aalgect  which  hare 
so  long  prevailed  in  ChristendonL 
We  need  hardlv  say  that  no  one 
who  has  tiie  slightest  pretensioa 
to  tba  name  of  »  aeholar  baa  nev 
aajr  aiparalitioiii  on  tbo  aidoaet 

The  poem  (njB  M.  Bsaaa)  Si  wMm 

mystical,  as  the  theologinns  wonM  hxft 
it  to  be,  nor  indecent,  as  Cartalion  ht* 
Hefted,  BOr  purely  erotic,  MMefiaf 
Herder  ;  it  is  moral.  The  key  to  it  it  to 
be  found  iu  the  Ust  verse  of  the  5th  a.-t, 
i.e.  viu.  7  :  *  If  a  man  woolU  give  ail  Uw 
aaMaaas  of  Us  keoss  iv  loft«b  Hvwdl 
mtltrip  b§  eotUemntxT — or,  as  IL  Bane 
tranRlatetp  *tt  ae  leoBeiUe  qw  la  om- 

fusion.' 

The  mistaken  and  more  or  lci»s 
abiiurd  ideas  which  have  been 
oomieeted  with  tbia  book  have, 
however,  led  to  some  ^pood.  We 
will  let  M.  Bonan  apeak  in  bia  ova 
words : 

Comment  regretter,  ea  effct,  cetfce  foir* 
iMie  de  ])o6tiquM  ataeonges  qaa  Iwa> 
^aaiion  chretienoe  a  tress^e  a  Pelfeldl 
ces  reves  fuvoris,  qaaod  on  songe  que 
■ans  ce  reseau  de  m6|aijie8  pieutes  ies 
ioMB  inystiqaae  B*e«iMBt  pas  ea  bar 
livre  saint  T  Que  d*amoine  pen  cat  vtal 
de  ce  beau  vtUnrrasti  cor  nifttm  qoB 
TEglise  chante  d&os  ses  f^t^  Cm 
HtaiiiM  de  la  Ytas»  el  eei  hfm»m  tmr 
poshes  tout  entidres  d*imagM  meUncbo- 
liqnes  ou  brCllantes  emprnnt6es  A  I'idvII^ 
aacr^  que  de  larmes  ^ies  meilieures 

pmk  mm  galeae ewii  lit*hM)eto  t 
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fait  Terser  I  Ajoutons  que  T interpreta- 
tion Cbr6tieniie  a  donnc  aa  CHntit^ue  ce 
que  niauque  dMW  Vorigin&I,  de  la  tnUHh 
pttrenee  et  de  la  dilioatene.  La  Snla- 
inite  Chretieune  eat  bieii  plus  distinguee 
que  Tantiqae  vierae  de  la  tribu  d  Lua* 
Atat;  li  fincMe  d«  wnliinwt  cl«i  nw« 
noavellei  a  corrige  ce  qae  le  ff^nie  Mblta 
m  d'on  pea  nat  et  d'on  pen  Laid. 

Sfakce  the  publication  of  Ids 

TOonogiaph  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
M.  Renan  has  given  to  the  world 
Bcveral  remarkable  articles  and 
papers,  but  hia  onlv  substantive 
'work  aas  been  the  haugoral  lec- 
ture to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  This  lecture,  which  was 
the  pretext  for  so  nmcli  excite- 
ment, contains  nothing  that  is  not 
sofBdently  CuuQlav  to  K.  Benaa's 
readers.  It  it  e  poi>alar  accouat 
of  tho  influence  which  has  been 
exercised  upon  the  history  of  civi- 
lization by  the  Semitic  races.  As 
*  oompomoQ  ii  has  aQ  the  tumal 
flOCoeUenee  of  ite  anthor's  style,  and 
the  preface,  written  after  the  foolish 
fracas  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  characterized  by  tiiat  tone  ot 
aiodeialioii  whiehwe  sofreqiieiitly 
find  in  M.  llenan's  worn,  and 
•which  is  admirable  if  assumed, 
and  more  than  admirable  if  it 
expresses  liis  real  sentiments. 

jkftefeiplahiingthat  he  proposed 
to  gLve,  according  to  the  nsnal 
ciLstom,  one  popular  inaugural  liec- 
ture  before  he  ])lunged  into  the 
abstruse  and  technical  details  of 
Semitic  philology,  M.  Renan  pro- 
ceeded to  expuoa  how  M.  Bopp 
had  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  the  Indo-European  and 
frJemitic  families  of  languages,  how 
successive  German  scholars  had 
niaed  up  by  the  side  of  the  sci- 
ence of  comparative  philology  the 
hardly  less  important  science  of 
comparative  mythology,  and  how 
by  tlie  help  of  these  two  we  can 
traoe  far  haek  into  the  past  the 
ndioal  dlveigence  of  theae  two 
great  races — a  divergence  which 
•was  never  more  strongly  marked 
than  it  is  in  our  own  day.  He 
then  ahows  that  although  the  races 
liave  not  mingled,  their  ideas  haye 
reacted  on  each  other,  and  that  we 
more  especially  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  our  Semitic  relatives. 

TOJU  LXYL  HO.  OCOtST, 


In  politics,  indeed,  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  them.  They 
know  only  theocracyi  anarchy,  or 
despotism. 

La  politique  tirie  de  Vecrititrt 
minte  (fort  mal  tir6e,  il  est  vrai),  par 
Bossuet^  est  une  detestable  poli- 
tioue. 

In  art  they  have  taught  us 
nothing.  In  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  debtors  to  them  for  a 
great  deal.  Milton,  Lamartine, 
Lamcnnais  would  either  not  have 
been  poets  at  all,  or  would  have 
been  very  different  poets  tHtiiovt 
the  Psalms.  We  may  amile  at  the 
conjunction  of  names,  but  the 
words  were  spoken  in  Paris,  and 
bv  a  Breton,  not  a  Briton,  Still 
aU  that  is  highest  in  the  poetry 
which  has  been  inspired  by  the 
Hebrew  hymns  is  the  work  of  oar 
own  race. 

Li  science  and  philosophy  we 
owe  nothing  to  the  Ssnodtes.  CSonn- 
pare  Aristotle  with  the  contem- 
porarv  author  of  Ecclcsiastes. 
Which  of  the  two  had  gone  furthest 
towards  exhausting  the  universe, 
and  wlikh  is  it  that  taUcs  d 
*  vanity  and  ve^xafcion  of  spirit  f 
Their  morality  is  sometimes  pure 
and  elevated,  but  there  is  a  want 
of  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  seems  to  belong  more  espe- 
elally  to  the  Gennanio  and  Osltic 
races. 

In  industry,  in  material  civiliza- 
tion,  and  inventions,  they  have 
taught  us  much.  Commerce  was 
first  'practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  Pnenicians,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  were 
still  the  foremost  traders  in  the 
world.  To  the  Phenicians  also  we 
owe  the  gnatest  of  all  inventioiis 
— the  art  of  writing. 

The  chief  gift,  nowever,  wliich 
the  Semitic  nations  have  bestowed 
upon  the  modem  world  is  the  gift 
oi  rsligion.  The  Indo-European 
races,  with  the  exception  of  'la 
famille  Brahmanique*  and  the 
feeble  remnant  ol  the  Parsocs, 
have  adopted  one  or  other  of  tiie 
neat  Semitic  creedi.  ChristiMii^, 
however,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  it 
least  as  much  an  Indo-European 
as  a  Semitic  product,  and  the  whole 
of  its  future  depends  on  its  getting 
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rid  as  much  ;is  i>ossiblc  of  it-  purely 
Semitic  elemeuU.  Uiuu  doc;>  out 
Mem  dcfttined  to  be  sa  MccfiwfQi, 
and  in  tlii^  we  see  the  true  ex- 
planat  ;  ru  gf  ite  gllldll«l  bcU  fare 
decline. 


motDs  juivc  ;  (le  plus  cti  plus  eUt  iv> 
pou&sem  tacto  otfMiaaUon  politiqiMftp' 

pliquec  aax  choses  <le  rftin^.  Kile 
drriMidiA  i»  reJ^gicui  da  owar,  riniua* 
poWa  db  eliiwan.   b  morale  bom  fir 

guirrons  <l-n  d(s\\cnUsi>va  inc(>nmM  MUC 
Aprcs  natir.'  M  df  l:i  vieillo  allinnc^:  BOOS 
deviendnnis  tie  plus  en  plus  Chretien*. 

Soiii'j  ptr^^ons  in  tliis  country 
wiio  know  a  little  vi  ^L  lleuau'si 
wiitingx  hvn  ntim  nihlv  mr- 
■nmod  that  beoniM  he  has  drank 


dee{)ly  (»f  Uemian  wutors  he  ia 
nothing  niure  than  a  iK>|nilarizer 
of  Ueruiau  discoYchedw  Tim  is 
not  sa  The  GermHia,  so  mdy  to 
•ee  in  the  wurks  of  foragnschoiars 
Mlly  an  eelio  of  tlieir  own,  frankly 
admit  that  Kt  iian  stands  ni^)n  the 
same  level  a^  themiielveii  in  point 
of  leaniing,  and  amptmrn  thtm 
infiniteljr  in  power  of  expression. 
Unquestionably  his  mind  Las  been 
mure  influenced  by  (Jennany  tlian 
by  any  other  country  :  but  no  uuo 
out  obeerve  the  p^ed:  justice  a! 
hk  remarks  with  re;j^rd  to  all 
things  English  when  he  Jias  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  tbem,  without 
seeing  that  his  intellect  and  his 
heart  are  thorongldy  upon  to  all 
ffood  influences.  He  is  essentially 
f'rench,  and  writes  as  beautiful  a 
French  style  as  any  man  now- 
living.  M.  Scherer,  in  an  interest- 
ing article,  contrasts  his  exquisite 
diction  with  the  clumsiness  of  M. 
Guisot;  but  still,  from  the  first 
page  of  his  works  to  the  last,  there 
IS  not  one  line  or  one  expression 
which  shows  a  touch  of  French 
^anilgrar  narrowmindedneii.  How 
finr  pages  of  Thiers,  for  example, 
do  we  need  to  run  tlirough  belore 
we  fiiiil  something  at  which  we 
say,  '  There  peeps  out  the  vain, 
hMi-ittfoTBed,  hmud  Fienehmaa.* 

It  is  probably  in  the  field  ot 
Oriental  scholarshijt  that  IkL  Kenan 
is  most  likely  to  acliievc  a  name 
which  will  make  liim  famous  in 


be  esq^cted  that  he  will 
mckrt^mflnence,  in  Yirtiie^ 

value  Ibr  the  work!  at  larjcne,  wotdJ 
involve  an  inqtiin.'  into  their  trtTth 
which  Would  be  quite  foreign  to 
the  pages  of  a  eeoilar  penocLical; 
Inl  Mirrfaig  that  qnerticm  entirely 
on  one  side,  we  may,  perhax*^,  with 
advanta.i^e  investigate  their  relative 
value  ti»  France.    Men\^  niin'l>  in 
that  country  may  be  said,  ^  cakiu^ 
generally,  to  be  ruled  cither  hf  the 
Uoman  Church,  by  an  iiiiiitijllifiiMf 
Materialism,  or  by  the  opinions  of 
a  few  sects  an^l  ({na>i-phili>s».pliic:d 
cliqutjs,  o£  whicii  the  Frut«s>t<inU 
aie  the  nosk  nonMrona.  Tbm  ad- 
herent s  of  the  Boman  Church  aie 
divided,  rather  by  political  views 
than  by  religit>us  differences,  into 
the    com^iarativel^'  culi^hteued 
adiool  whidi  ia  rooieiMitefl  by  tke 
Corre^xjiulajiL,  ana  at  Um  head  of 
which  stand  such  men  as  Monta- 
lembert  or  Dc  Falloux;  and  the 
much  mure  numerous  and  ^werfol 
mbUe  whoae  ocgan  wlil  veooi^F 
wms  the  notonona  (7suVn(.  Theie 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
U»  suppose  that  Ivomanisni  iii  its 
wt>rst  lorm  is  nut  still  very  powcr- 
fiU  in  IVanoe.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Imperial  (Jovemueut  waa 
nutst  seriously  alarmed  by  the  folly 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  nis  1 
that  deplorable  riots  au£|ht  have 
followed  if  he  had  been  aUowed  to 
celebrate  the  anaivers;iry  to  which 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  friitb- 
ful  in  language  so  disgract^ful  to  a 
Christian  priest.    The  l>loo4l  of 
Languedoc  is  hotter  than  tiiiii  of 
many  other  diatacts  ^  b«t  never- 
theless the  same  spint  which  fim 
that  '  siivage  fold*  is  not  unknown 
elsc  wht  re.  There  has  been  a  stcii«ly 
rciictioa  in  lavoui'  of  iimuiUi  Calho- 
IkMin  ever  onoe  1^30^  when  it  waa 
dangMona  for  a  pne>t  to  we^r  his 
gouirme  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Of 
late  the  hourgtoisi  have  )  icvn  taking 
to  religion  'pour  faire  de  Topuo- 
iition^  and  in  aaoydiilacte  tte 
peasantry  is  still  bluuUyand  de- 
votedly Catholic.   Even  in  Paris 
no  one  can  frequent  the  churclies 
without  seeing  that  llome  st  U 
lielda  A  groat  away  over  tiie  popu- 
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It  is  not  the  Um  Irne  that  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  disbelief 
in  France,  and  tliat  this  disbelief 
l^uerally  takes  the  form  of  open 
oontempt  for  idl  reli^ons  and 
nonl  restraint.  This  is  the  side 
of  the  French  character  which  is 
best  known  in  England,  because  it 
is  the  ;aido  which  is  most  frequently 
represented  in  noif«le,  and  beeanse 
great  attention  was  drawn  to  it  it 
the  Ke volution  of  1848.  Many 
people,  too,  still  take  their  idcan 
of  i  reuch  opinion  from  what  they 
ItiTPtin  their  vouth  abovt  Voltaire, 
and  the  school  of  pirdoaopherswho 
prepared  the  way  for  1793.  The 
ifuurier  clasn  in  Faris,  and,  indeed, 
generally,  is  thoroughly  and  ac- 
ti^hoetile  to  teligioa  in  a&  its 
forms,  but  it  is  perhaps  capaV)le  of 
being  acted  upon  by  b^ter agencies, 
if  there  were  any  to  address  in 
exactly  the  proper  way.  The  trulj 
ItamiiniMe  fmcmm  of  opinion  is 
tiist  wiiieh  is  characteristic  of  so 
atnch  of  tho  light  literature  of 
France,  and  wbicii  is  marked  by  an 
■ntter  disbelief  in  honour,  virtue, 
and  purity,  and  by  a  brutal  Realism 
wlndi  is  destructive  not  only  of 
all  nobility  of  character,  but  even 
4rf  ordinary  propriety  of  conduct. 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the 
ideas  of  M.  ileuau  upon  certain 
points*  there  can  be  no  donbl  th«t 
Mb  works  are  immeaiBtihly  supe- 
rior in  theii*  tendency  either  to  the 
inconse(iuent  teachings  of  Monta- 
lembert,  to  the  raving  of  the 
Teoillot  type  of  faudacs,  or  to  the 
detestable  iiteratiune  of  wliicli  we 
]ui;fe  just  been  speakin^r.  The  old 
^French  Protestantism  is  utterly 
dead.  All  the  French  Frotestants 
of  any  intellectual  mk\ 


the  Colanis,  Reusses,  Scherers, 
Rcvilles,  and  so  forth — are  virtually 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
Benan.  They  diifer,  no  doubt,  on 
isoUrted  polnte;  and  thers  is  this 
great  distinction,  that  Renan  is  a 
liberalized  Catliolic,  while  the 
others  are  liberalized  Calvinist.s ; 
but  in  the  main  thev  agree.  Aii  to 
the  philosophical  caique^  tiw  oolj 
iduloeophflr  who  can  dispute  the 
public  ear  with  Renan  is  Jules 
Simon.  Of  one  of  the  works  of 
that  distinguished  thinker  aud  most 
philantluopic  man  as  many  ae 
twenty  thonwand  oopies  have  been 
sold,  an  enormoas  number  for 
France.  Perhai)s  tlie  simple  teach- 
ing of  the  author  of  La  Liberie  may 
be  bettsr  suited  to  tiie  orcBnary 
IVench  intdlsct.  *  Gros  pain*  may. 
as  has  been  said,  be  more  needful 
to  it  at  present  than  'patisserie  tine  ;* 
but  still  we  cannot  think  that  minds 
winch  have  ever  fonnd  in  Catho- 
licism the  satisfaction  of  a  real  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  want  are  so 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  any 
liberal  writer  as  by  Renan.  Not 
only  for  France,  but  still  more  for 
tiw  southern  nations  of  Etuope. 
anything  like  the  Protestantism  oi 
the  sixteenth  CfMitury  is  out  of  the 
question.  No  ui:ui  who  is  really 
acquainted  with  Italy  can  look 
upon  the  dreams  of  some  good 
people  about  the  Angiioaii  Church 
and  the  Waldensian  Church  with 
anything  but  good-natured  pity. 
The  views  of  M.  Renan,  important 
in  move  ways  than  one.  aie  not 
less  important  because  tney 


to  prefigure  the  religious  tendencies 
of  educated  men  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries two  or  three  generations 
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*  WHAT  SHALL  W£  DO 
Bt  YtJJKn 

IN  the  Poiivocation  of  dntcrVnirj' 
for  thi8  year  of  1862,  the  readers 
of  such  journals  as  report  in  full 
the  MTings  and  doingi  of  that  not 

very  mtt  rLstinL:  assembly^  were 
suritrise<l  to  hnd  the  subject  of 
Protectant  Sisterhoods,  <«r  Dcacon- 
esses,  diseuo.^ed  with  an  uaauiiuity 

of  feeling  almort  uiiifiQe  in  tke 
annalH  of  ccdeiiastic  partiMiieiits. 

Hi^,dl  Churchman  and  Low,  Broad 
Churchman  and  Hard,  all  seemed 
agreed  that  there  was  ^ood  work 
for  mmtn  to  do,  tad  wbidi 
lo^rf  doing  idl  Over  England  •  and 
that  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  all  these  lady  guerillas  of 
philanthropy  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  regular  oiaeipliiied  army  of  the 
CShnrcuD,  together  with  as  many 
new  recniits  as  might  be  enlisted. 
To  use  a  more  a})]n*o{»riate  simile, 
Mother  Church  expressed  herself 
latisfied  at  her  daughters  *  coming 
OQty'  bat  considered  that  her  dbap^* 
ronage  w%'vs  decidedly  necwMiy  to 
their  decorum. 

Again,  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  of  this  summer,  in  London, 
the  t^mployment  of  women,  tiie 
Emigration  of  women,  the  Educa- 
tion of  women,  and  all  the  other 
rights  and  wrongs  of  women,  were 
urged,  if  not  with  an  unanimity 
eq^  to  that  of  their  TCnrannd 
pedeceeaon,  jret  iHth,  at  tiie  Teijr 
least,  equal  animation.  Tt  is  quite 
evident  that  the  suV)ject  is  not  to 
he  allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  aud  we 
maT  aa  well  moe  it  Taliantly,  and 
endeaTonr  to  see  light  throajg^  ita 
complications,  rather  than  attempt 
to  lecture  tlie  female  sex  generally 
on  the  merits  of  a  '  golden  silence,' 
and  the  pro])riety  of  adonung 
themselves  with  that  decoration 
(doubtless  modestly  declined,  as  too 
precious  for  their  own  use,  by  mas- 
culine reviewers), '  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit*  In  a 
former  article  ('Celibacy  v.  Mar- 
riage' -Fraser's  }fagazine  for  April, 
1862"^  we  treated  the  subject  in  part. 
W  e  now  propose  to  pursue  it  further, 
and  investigate  in  particular  the 


WITH  OUE  OLD  MAH)Sr 

PUWIB  ObBHL 

new  phasea  whicb  it  haa  latetF 

assumed. 

The  questions  invohred  may  be 
alated  Terj  aimply. 
It  appears  that  there  ia  a  Datura! 

excess  of  fc»ur  or  five  per  cent,  of 
females  overtlie  niali  s  in  our  popu- 
laliuu.    This,  then,  mi^^ht  be 

anmed  to  be  the  Bmila  irilhiB 

which  female  odibM^  HM  Bomil 

and  inevitable. 

There  is,  however,  an  actual  ratio 
of  thirty  per  cent,  uf  women  now 
in  Eni^and  who  never  Bianj,  liav-> 
ing  one-fourth  of  both  acaaa  in  a 
state  of  celibacy.  This  proportion 
further  appears  to  be  constantly 
on  the  increase.  It  is  obviooa 
that  Hieae  faeta  call  lor  a 
veviiuni  of  many  of  oor  aoeiid 
arrangements.  The  old  assumption 
that  marriage  wjis  the  sole  destiny 
of  woman,  and  that  it  was  the 
bosmen  of  her  husband  to  afford 
her  anppoiti  ia  bvovght  «p  ^eit 
by  the  statement  that  one  woman 
in  four  is  certain  not  to  marrj',  and 
that  three  millions  of  women  earn 
their  own  living  at  this  moment  in 
Eb^and.  We  may  yum  tto  am 
two  ways :  either  — 

1st,  We  must  frankly  accept  this 
new  state  of  things,  and  educate 
women  aud  modify  trade  in  ac- 
eonUuiee  therewitlL  so  aa  to  ante 
the  oonditioii  «f  celibaigraa  llMia 
injurious  as  possible  ;  or — 

2nd.  W'e  must  set  ourselv^  vigo- 
rously to  stop  the  current  which 
ia  laadiiig  men  and  women  away 
from  the  natural  order  of  Provi- 
dence. We  must  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  render  celibacy  ea«;y  or 
attractive:  aud  we  must  make  the 
ntmost  eflorta  to  proniole  marriage 
by  emigration  of  women  to  m 
colonies,  and  all  other  means  in  ov 
power. 

The  second  of  these  views  we 
ahali  in  the  fint  place  consider. 
It  may  be  Ibnnd  to  ooloor  the  ideas 

of  a  vast  number  of  writers,  and 

to  infl  uencc  essentially  the  decisions 
made  on  many  points — as  the  ad- 
mission of  Women  to  university 
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degrees,  to  the  mediail  profession, 
and  gmrally  to  free  comnetitioa. 
in  emplosrineiit  Lately  it  has  met 

a jwwerful  and  not  unkindly  expo- 
sition in  an  article  in  a  contem- 
porary quarterly,  entitled,  '  Why 
are  Women  Redundant  T  jlierem 
it  is  plainly  set  forth  that  all  efforto 
to  make  celibacy  easy  for  women 
are  labours  in  a  wronn:  direction, 
and  are  to  be  likened  to  the  noxious 
exertions  of  ouacks  to  mitigate  the 
svmptoma  of  disease,  and  allow 
the  patient  to  persist  in  his  evil 
courses.  The  root  of  the  mahuly 
should  be  struck  at,  and  marriaj,'e, 
the  only  true  vocation  for  women, 
promoted  at  any  cost,  em  by  the 
most  enormous  acfaemea  Ihr  the 
deportation  of  440,000  females. 
Thus  alone  (.ind  by  the  enforcing 
of  a  stricter  monditv  on  men) 
dMNdd  the  evil  be  tonoied.  As  to 
maWngthe  labours  of  single  women 
remunerative,  and  their  lis'o-;  free 
and  happy,  all  such  mistaken  nhi- 
lauthropy  will  but  tend  to  place 
them  in  a  position  more  and  moie 
fiilse  and  unnatural.  Marriage 
"will  then  become  to  them  a  matter 
of  *  cold  philosophic  choice,'  and 
accordiufly  mav  be  expected  to  be 
more  andmore  neqoentiy  declined. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  view 
of  the  case  which,  on  the  first  blush 
approves  itself  to  our  iiiiiuls,  and 
we  have  not  been  surprised  to  iind 
the  article  in  question  quoted  as  of 
the  eoondest  common-sense.  AH. 
■aTS  ascetics  and  visionaries^  most 
admit  that,  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, marriage  is  the  right  con- 
dition, the  happiest,  and  the  most 
conducive  to  virtue.  This  position 
fidrly  and  fully  conceded,  it  mujhi 
appear  tliat  the  whole  of  the  con- 
sequences deduced  followed  of 
necessity,  aud  that  the  direct  pro- 
motion of  marriige  and  disoonn- 
tenancing  of  celioacyiras  all  we 
had  to  do  in  the  matter. 

A  little  deeper  reiiection,  how- 
ever, discloses  a  very  imporUiut 
point  which  has  been  dropped  out 
of  the  argument.  Mamage  is* 
indeed,  the  happiest  and  best  con- 
dition for  mankind.  But  does  any 
one  think  that  all  marriages  are  so  ? 
When  we  make  the  aasertioii  that 
maniage  is  good  and  nrtiuros,  do 


we  mean  a  marriage  of  interest,  a 
mamage  fbr  wealw,  for  position, 

for  nuik,  for  support  ?  Surely  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Such  marriages 
as  these  are  the  sources  of  misery 
and  sin,  not  of  haopiness  and  virtue, 
nav,  their  moral  character,  to  be 
mtf  designated,  would  require 
stronger  words  than  we  care  to  use. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  marriage 
which  makes  gi>od  the  assertion 
that  it  is  the  right  and  hanpy  con- 
dition for  mankind,  and  touM;  is  • 
marriage  founded  on  free  dioioe^ 
esteem,  and  affection  in  one  word, 
on  love.  If,  then,  we  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  hanpiness  and  virtue  of 
the  conmmmfy,  our  eflbrts  must 
be  directed  to  encouniging  mly 
marriages  which  are  of  the  s.^rt  to 
produce  them — namely,  marriages 
louuded  on  love.  All  marria^e^i 
founded  on  interest,  on  the  desne 
for  position,  support,  or  the  like, 
we  must  discourage  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  as  the  sources  of  no- 
tiiiug  but  wretchedness.  Where, 
now,  hftTO  we  leaehedl  Is  it 
not  to  the  concliiaion  that  to  make 
it  a  woman's  interest  to  marry, 
to  force  her,  by  barring  owi  every 
means  of  self-support  and  ail  fairly 
remnnentiYe  laooar.  to  look  to 
marriage  as  her  aole  chance  of 
competency,  is  precisely  to  drive 
her  into  one  of  those  sinful  and 
unhappy  marriages?  It  is  quite 
dear  we  can  never  drive  her  into 
km.  That  is  a  sentiment  which 

f>overty,  friendlessness,  and  help- 
essness  can  by  no  means  call  out. 
Nor,  on  the  contrary,  can  com- 
petence and  freedom  in  any  way 
check  it  It  will  arise  unaer  ito 
natural  conditions,  if  we  will  but 
leave  the  matter  alone.  A  hv'mrj 
marriage  can  never  become  a  matter 
of  *  cold  philosophic  choice.'  And 
if  HOC  a  loving  one,  then,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  us  gtre  nomotive 
for  choice  at  all. 

Let  the  eini>loyments  of  wotnen 
be  raised  aud  multiplied  as  muck 
as^  possible,  let  their  labour  be  as 
fidrly  remunerated,  let  their  edu- 
catitm  be  pushed  as  high,  let  their 
whole  position  be  made  as  healthy 
and  happy  as  possible,  and  there 
will  come  out  once  more,  here  as  I& 
ererj  other  department  of  life,  the 
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Irivmph  of  ifa*  DMm  kin  of  o«r 

Btttore.  TiOving  marriages  are  (we 
cannot  doiilit  what  God  has  de- 
siifiied,  not  m:irria^re,s  uf  interest. 
Wkeu  we  have  Uiado  it  Ltiu  women's 
inlMk  toMMiy.iroahiJl  wkod 
Ibanre  Im  «nd  fewer  intWjwN^ 
marriages,  with  all  their  train  of 
niiserieH  and  evils.  But  we  shall 
aibo  have  more  loviiuj  oiie«,  uiofe 
BMvrii^  fovndod  oo  froo  duNOt 
and  free  affection.  Thus  we  anm 
at  tlie  conclusion  that  for  the  very 
end  of  j)rornoting  marrijige — that 
ifly  such  marriage  as  it  is  alone 
dtwraM»  to  ptomoto  we  ihoold 
Mmio  *  precisely  opposite  couo 
to  that  suggested  by  the  llevicwer 
or  bis  party.  Instead  of  leaving 
single  womeu  as  helpless  as  poaai- 
UtyMid  their  hbovrtftill-Nifraidid 
— instead  of  dinning  iototharean 
from  childhixxi  that  mtniage  is 
their  one  vorat  ion  and  conceni  in 
iile,  and  securing  afterwards  if  they 
miss  it  that  they  Hhall  find  noothar 
▼ocalMni  or  conon )  inii^Md  of  all 
this,  we  shall  act  exactly  on  the 
reverse  princi})le.  We  shall  make 
siugle  life  so  free  and  happy  that 
they  shall  have  not  oue  temptation 
to  change  it  save  tbo  onhr  tii||jli 
tion  which  ought  to  aetennine 
them — namely,  love.  Instead  of 
making  marriage  a  case  of  '  ilob- 
Bon*s  choice'  for  a  woman,  we  shall 
Mdittfoar  to  give  her  such  inde- 
pendence of  all  interested  consi- 
derations  that  she  may  makt-  it  a 
choice,  not  indeed  '  cohl  and  phi- 
losophic.' but  warm  from  the  heart, 

and  guioid  bjlMMtandeoMduM 

oinfar. 

And  again,  in  another  way  the 
same  princiole  holds  good,  and 
marriage  will  be  found  to  be  best 
promoted  by  aiding  and  not  by 
thwarting  tito  efforts  of  nnglt 
women  t^)  improve  their  condition. 
It  is  a  topic  on  which  we  cannot 
speak  much,  but  thus  far  mav 
■office.  TliomkwwaUndiswith 
painful  troth  to  a  claaa  of  tha 
community  whose  lot  is  far  more 
grievous  than  either  celibacy  or 
marriage.  Justly  he  traces  the  un- 
wilKngiinsi  of  koodrads  of  mm  to 
many  to  tiM  existence  of  thtsa 
unhappy  women  in  their  present 
oondition.  He  would  remedy  tha 


avE  by  preaching  maniafo  to  aucii 
men.   But  doea  aot  all  the  world 

know  that  thon «n!KU     tb^se  ixMr 


souls,  of  all  degrev 


A  never 


have  fallen  into  tkejir  ULUsersibk 
Tocaftioa  had  any  otktr  < 
open  to  than»aad 

enabled  to  acquire  a  competence 
by  honest  labour  1  Let  such  honest 
courses  be  opened  to  them,  and 
than  wo  shall  saiL  aa  is  AKMnB% 
tha  laenuttag  of  that  mirtaharf 
anay  l>econuug  less  and  less  poa> 
sible  evtry  year  in  the  a>untry. 
The  .st'lf-suppuriiug,  amd  therefore 
self-respecting  iirniaa  na^  iadaad 
hsaona  a  wife,  and  a  good  aad 
Lapp}''  one,  but  slie  will  no  longa* 
afford  any  man  a  resaon  for  deras^ 
ing  to  marry. 

Itiaeoriooa  to  aotothakvhil^ 
on  tha  one  hand,  ve  aia  w^ed  to 
make  marriage  the  sole  vocation 
of  women,  we  are  simultaneously 
met  on  the  other  by  the  ouipour- 
ings  of  ridicule  and  cont^npt  on 
all  who  for  thenaslvas^  or  ovaa 
their  children,  seek  ever  so  in- 
directly to  attain  this  v<K':\tion. 
Only  last  yciir  all  England  was 
entertained  by  jests  cuucemiug 
'  Belgravian  mothers/  and  tiie  wilst 
and  devices  of  widows  and  damods 
afford  an  imending  topic  of  satire 
and  amusement  in  ]»rivate  and 
publia  Now  we  a.>jk,  iu  aii  seri- 
ousness, Whatrfoie  all  tfaia  ii&> 
cule  and  contend  t  If  marriaga 
be  indeed  the  one  object  of  a 
Woman's  life — if  to  ixive  her  any 
other  pursuit  or  inieru&t  be  only 
to  dhait  hsr  ftrnt  thafe  ona 
objeet  and  *  palKata  tha  s^p- 
toms  while  fostering  a  great  social 
disease' — then,  we  rej>eat,  tchy  de- 
spite these  match-making  mothers! 
Ave  thagr  to  do  nothing  to  help 
their  danghters  to  their  only  true 
vocation,  which,  if  tliey  should 
miss,  their  M'v^ougld  to  be  failures, 
poverty-stricken  and  miserable  f 
Kay;  bolif  tidngaba  80.  tha  most 
open,  unblushing  marketing  of 
their  daughters  is  the  duty  of 
parents,  and  the  father  or  mother 
who  leaves  the  matter  to  chance  is 
flagrantly  ueglectfuL  Truly  it  is 
a  paradox  passing  all  limits  af 
reason,  that  society  should  enforce 
laaniage  on  woman  aa  hsc  on^ 
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liononrrtMe  life,  and  at  the  same 
timu  siiuuld  stigmatize  ^  disi- 
hononrable  tlia  ^rte  of  lier  ptt- 
rents  to  settle  her  in  nuurnige. 

The  spoiitanoons  soritiinent  of 
mankind  has  hit  a  dtHj>er  truth 
thmi  the  theories  of  ecuuomists. 
It  if  in  the  nature  of  thin^  dish 
l^nceful  and  abominable  that  mm 
riage  should  be  made  tlie  .vim  of  a 
■\V(  »iiian's  life.  It  can  only  become 
\\'hat  it  18  meant  to  be,  the  com- 
pletion and  crown  of  the  life  of 
<«itlier  man  or  woman,  ulu  a  it  liaa 
•  arisen  from  sentiments  which  can 
never  be  bespoken  for  the  eonve- 
nient  liillilment  of  any  vocation 
whatsoever. 

But  it  is  urged,  and  not  tm- 
reasonably — If  it  m  admitted  on 
all  hnnds  that  niarriatrc  is  the  best 
Condition,  nnd  that  only  one-lourth 
of  the  femiiie  sex  do  not  marn?', 
how  can  we  expect  provlaioo  to  be 
made  for  this  contingeney  of  one 
chance  in  four  by  a  ^rl's  parents 
aiid  by  herself  in  going  thrMu;,'h  an 
education  (j^tirhaps  costly  aiid  Ubo- 
nonsll  for  a  trade  or  professioii 
which  there  arc  three  dianoes  in 
fmir  she  \viU  not  long  continne  to 

exercise  ? 

It  mu6t  be  admitted  here  is  the 
great  hnol  and  diflleoltjr  of  the 
higfaer  bnnches  of  woman's  cm- 

ployment.  Tt  docs  require  far- 
seen  ilt  eare  on  the  part  nf  the 
parent,  perseverance  and  resolution 
^  of  no  mean  order  on  that  of  the 
dau.L,']it€r,  to  go  through  in  youth 
tlie  trainiiif(  which  v  ill  fit  her  to 
earn  her  livelihood  liercafter  in 
anj^  of  the  more  elevated  occu- 
to«lion&  NaT,  It  demands  that  die 
aevote  to  sucli  training  the  preeise 
years  of  life  wlierein  the  chances 
of  marriage  are  commonly  offered, 
and  the  difficulties  of  pursuing  a 
■  steady  conme  are  very  mnch  co- 
hanct'd  by  temptationaof  all  kinds. 
If  she  wait  till  the  ycar^^  when  sue) i 
chanee^4  fail,  and  take  u|»  a  pursuit 
at  thirty  mcrelv  as  a  pa^  alter,  she 
must  inevitably  remain  for  ever 
behindhand  and  in  an  inferior 
position. 

The  trial  is  undoubtedly  consi- 
deral»le,  but  there  are  symptoms 
that  butli  young  women  and  their 
paiVDta  will  not  be  always  unwil* 


lin'^'  to  meet  it,  and  to  invest  both 
time  and  money  iu  lines  of  eda- 
eatioD  whieh  tnai/  indeed  prmn 
sopefflnous,  but  which  likewise 
may  afford  the  mainstay  of  u  life 
which,  witiiout  them,  would  be 
helpless,  aimless,  and  miserabie. 
The  magaitade  of  the  liak  ought 
surely  to  weigh  somewhat  in  the 
l)a]anee.    At  tlie  lowest  point  of 
view,  a  woman  is  no  Tvorse  off  if 
she  marry  eventually,  for  having 
£rrt  gone  through  an  education 
for  flome  l-  'kI  pamnt;  wiiile  if 
she  i*emain  single,  she  is  wretch- 
edly otf  fur  not  having  had  such 
education.  ^  But  this  is  iu  fact  only 
a  half  view  of  the  case    As  we 
liaye  insisted  before,  it  is  only  on 
the  standing-ground  of  a  happy 
and  independent  celil>ary  that  a 
woman  can   really  make  a  free 
choice  in  marri;ige.   To  secure  this 
•tanding-ground,  a  pursuit  is  more 
needful  than  a  lu  cuniaiy  oon^^ 
tence,  for  a  life  without  aim  or 
object  is  one  which,  mere  tiian  all 
others,  goads  a  woman  into  accept- 
ing any  chance  of  a  ehange. 
Mariana  (we  are  privately  con- 
vinced) Would  have  eloped  out  of 
the  Moated  Grange  not  oidy  \Tith 
that  ^Mitiuular  *he'  wiio  never 
eamOi  but  with  any  other  softer 
who  might  have  presented  himself 
Only  a  woman  who  has  something 
else  than  makiuu;  love  t(t  do  and  to 
think  of  wUi  love  reitily  and  deeply. 
It  is  in  real  litem— Ures  defoted  to 
actual  service  of  father  or  mothex*. 
or  to  work  of  F^omo  kiii.l  for  God 
or  man — that  alone  sju  ing  up  real 
/celing^t.    Lives  of  idleness  and 
pleasure  haye  no  depth  to  nooriah 
such  plaatft 

Again,  we  are  very  far  indeed 
from  maintaining  that  during  mar- 
riage it  is  at  all  to  be  desired  that 
a  woman  shonld  struggle  to  keep  up 
whatever  pur  lii  she  had  adofKted 
In-forehani  in  nine  ea>;es  out  of 
ten  this  will  dro])  naturally  to 
the  ground,  especially  when  she 
has  children.  The  great  and  para- 
mount  dntiee  of  a  mother  andf  wifi» 
on  re  adopted,  every  other  interest 
sinks.  I>y  the  beneficent  laws  of  our 
nature,  into  a  subordinate  place  in 
normally  constituted  minds,  and 
the  effort  to  perpetnato  them  la  m 
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Where  necessity  and  poverty  com- 
pel motlicrs  in  t!»e  lower  ranks  to 
go  out  to  work,  we  all  kuow  too 
mm  the  evik  whidi  mtM,  And 
in  the  hi^er  claaaes  doobUeM  the 
holding  tenaciously  by  any  pursuit 
interfering  with  home  duties  must 
produce  such  Mrs.  Jellabys  as  we 
•ometiinM  kw  at  It  it  aot  only 
kimn  whieh  U  in  qQMtiioiL  Thoe 
Rpi>ear  to  be  some  occult  laws  in 
woman's  nature  ju'oviding  a^'ainst 
such  mistakes  by  reoderiug  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  higher 
banches  of  art  or  literature  or  any 
work  tasking  mental  exertion,  while 
home  and  motherly  eares  have  their 
claims.  We  have  heard  of  a  gre«it 
artist  saying  that  she  is  always 
obliged  to  leave  her  childvtn  for  * 
few  weeks  before  she  can  throw 
herself  again  into  the  artist-feeling 
of  her  yuutli,  and  we  believe  her 
ezperieuce  is  corroborated  on  all 
baada.  No  great  books  have  been 
written  or  works  achieved  by 
women  while  tlieir  children  were 
around  them  in  infancy.  No 
woman  can  lead  the  two  lives  at 
tbe  flame  time; 

But  it  is  often  strangely  forgot- 
ten that  there  are  such  things  as 
widows,  left  such  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  quite  as  much  needing  oc- 
cupation as  if  they  bad  rvmaiiMd 
single.  Thus,  then,  anotberehanca 
must  fairly  be  added  to  our  one  in 
four  that  a  woman  may  need  such 
a  pursuit  as  we  have  supposed. 
Sao  may  never  many,  or  having 
married  aba  buht  ba  left  a  obildless 
widow,  or  a  widow  whose  few  chil- 
dren occupy  but  a  portion  of  her 
time.  Suppose,  for  instance,  she 
baa  been  a  physidaa  How  often 
would  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  her  early  profession  be  an  in- 
valuable resource  after  her  hus- 
band's death !  The  gieatest  female 
mathematician  living,  was  saved 
finnn  despairing  sorrow  in  widow- 
hood, by  throwing  herself  afresh 
into  the  studies  of  her  youth. 

It  may  be  a  pleasantly  romantic 
idea  to  soma  mmds,  that  of  woman 
growing  np  solely  with  the  hope  of 
Dcooniinix  some  man's  devoted  wife, 
marrying  the  first  that  oflers,  and 
when  he  diesj  becoming  a  sort  of 


moral  Suttee  whose  heart  is  sup- 
posed to  1)0  henceforth  dead  and 
in  ashes.  But  it  is  quite  eleartkit 
Providence  can  never  have  de- 
signed any  snob  order  cl  things.  jUI 
the  infinite  tenderness  and  dflfvo- 
tion  He  has  placed  in  women's 
hearts,  though  meant  to  make  mar- 
riage blessed  aud  happv,  aud  dif- 
fiism^  as  from  a  beartii  of  want 
affections,  kindness  and  Iots  on 
aU  around,  is  yet  niennt  to  be 
subonlinated  to  the  great  i»urposes 
of  the  exi>tence  of  all  rational 
souls — the  approximation  to  God 
throng^  virtue.  With  reveroMO 
be  it  spoken,  Qod  is  the  only  true 
centre  of  life  for  us  all,  not  any 
creature  he  hiis  made.  *  To  Uve 
unto  God  *  is  the  law  for  man  and 
woman  alike.  Wboerver  strives  to 
do  this  will  neither  spend  ytmth  in 
longing  for  happiness  wliich  may 
be  withheld,  nor  age  in  desjiair  lor 
that  which  may  be  withdrawn. 

TorssoM.  It  appeamthrtfrom 
mmy  point  of  view  in  which  we 
regard  the  subject,  it  is  desirable 
that  women  shoiiM  liave  otlier 
aims,  pursuits,  and  interesUs  iu  id'e 
bsMsr  matrimony,  and  that  hf 
possessing  than  they  are  guaran* 
teed  against  being  driven  into  un- 
loving marriages,  and  rendered 
more  fitted  for  loving  ones;  wiiile 
tbeir  single  lift^  wbstbsr  inmaidai- 
hood  or  widowhood,  iamadenao- 
f ul  and  happy. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  ihe 
subject,  we  cauuot  but  add  a  few 
woras  to  cotpiess  omr  amnsed  amp- 
prise  at  the  way  in  which  tha 
wTiters  on  this  subject  constantly 
concern  themselves  with  the  ques- 
tion of  female  ceUbacy,  deplore  it, 
abnse  it,  propose  amaiing  remedies 
for  it,  but  take  little  or  no  notice 
of  tlie  twenty-five  per  cent,  old 
bachelors  (ur  thereabouts)  who 
needs  must  exist  to  match  the 
thirty  per  cent  old  maids.  2Mr 
moral  condition  seems  to  excUa  no 
alarm,  their  lonely  old  age  no 
foreboding  compassion,  their  action 
on  the  comnmnity  no  reprobation. 
Nobody  scolds  them  very  seriously, 
imlsss  some  strav  Belgraviaa  granch 
mother.  All  the  alarm,  compas- 
sion, reprobation,  and  .scoldmgs 
are  reserved  for  the  poor  old  maids. 
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But  of  the  two.  which  of  the 
Mities  IB  the  enieif  delinqiieiitf 

The  Zaid  Ji«8to,  as  tmidated  by 

Anquetil  du  Perron,  contains 
soniowlure  this  awful  denuncia- 
tiuu : — '  That  damsel  who  haviu^ 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  shall 
refuse  to  marry,  must  remain  in 
hell  till  the  Kesurreciion !'  A 
severu  penalty,  doubtless,  for  the 
crime,  ami  woudcrfiil  to  meet  in 
the  mold  ereed  of  Zoroaster,  when 
BO  greater  punishment  is  allotted 
to  any  oHence  whatsoever.  Were 
these  Guebre  young  ladies  so  ter- 
ribly cruel,  and  tiiazdimsiians 
(tme  believers)  ao  desperately 
enamoured?  Are  we  to  imagine 
the  obdurate  damsels  despatching 
whole  dozens  of  despairing  gentle- 
men in  conical  caps  to  join  the 
society  in  the  shades  below— 

Hftpless  youths  who  died  for  love, 
Wudering  in  a  atyrtie  gnnre ! 

It  takes  a  vivid  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation in  England^  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  picture  anything 
of  the  kindL  Whatever  other 
offences  our  young  ladies  may  be 
guilty  of,  or  other  weaknesses  our 
young  geutlemen.  obduracy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dying  for  love  on 
the  other,  are  rarities,  at  all  events. 
Yet  one  would  suppose  that  Zoro- 
aster was  needed  over  here,  to 
judge  of  the  maimer  in  which  old 
nuiids  are  kctared  on  their  very 
improper  position.  'The  Bepres- 
aiou  of  Crime,'  as  the  benevolent 
Bcc"  Tiler  of  Binninghain  would 
phrase  it,  seems  ou  the  point  of 
being  cseraaedagunat  than,  since 
it  haa  be^n  found  out  that  their 
offence  is  on  the  increase,  like 
poaching  in  country  districts  and 
laudiord  shooting  iu  Ireland.  The 
mildest  poniahment,  we  are  tcdd, 
is  to  be  transportation,  to  which 
half  a  million  have  just  l)een  con- 
demned, and  for  the  terror  of 
future  evil  doers,  it  is  decreed  that 
no  single  womanV  work  onj^t  to 
be  fairly  remunerated,  nor  her 
position  allowed  to  bo  entirely  re- 
spectable, lest  she  exercise  '  a  cold 
philosophic  choice'  about  matri- 
mony. No  false  charity  to  erimi- 
nais  !  Transportation  or  stamtion 
toailoldmaidal 


Poor  old  maids!  Will  not  the 
Befoxmatory.  Union^  or  some  other 
Menda  of  the  crinunal,  take  their 

case  in  hand  !  They  are  too  old 
for  Miss  (.'arpeiiter.  Could  n(»tSir 
Walter  Croftou's  intermediate  Sys- 
tem be  of  some  neet  There  » 
reason  to  hope  that  many  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  adopt  a  more 
honest  way  of  life  were  the  chance 
otiured  them. 

If  the  reader  should  hare  gone 
with  us  thus  far,  we  shall  be  aUa 
better  to  follow  the  sulyect  from 
a  point  of  view  whieli  shall  in  fact 
unite  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
which  we  made  mention  at  start- 
ing. Weshidl,  withthe;6r4<,eeek 
ciuTiestly  how  tlie  condition  of 
single  women  may  bo  most  etlectu- 
ally  improved  ^  and  with  the  {^tamiL 
we  shall  admit  the  promotion  of 
marriage  {provideti  it  he  dmul^re^^ted 
and  loinng)  to  be  the  best  end  at 
which  such  improvements  will 
tend. 

Iu  one  point  there  is  a  practieid 
nnanimity  between  the  schemes  of 
the  two  parties,  an]  1 1  us  we  shonld 
desire  to  notiee  bdore  jiroceeding 
to  consider  the  ways  in  which  tiie 
condition  of  single  women  may  be 
unproved  as  snoh.  This  seheme  is 
that  of  Mnigration  for  womm  to 
the  colonies.  Here  we  have  multi- 
tudes of  women  ottered  in  the  tirat 
place  remunerative  employment 
DOTond  anything  they  conld  obtein 
at  nome;  and  further,  the  facilito- 
tioii  of  marriage  effected  for  large 
numbers,  to  the  great  beneHt  of 
both  men  and  women.  What  there 
might  appear  in  the  plan  contra- 
dictory to  the  principles  we  havn 
laid  down  above,  is  only  apparent, 
and  not  real.  The  woman  who 
arrives  in  a  colony  where  her  labour, 
of  head  or  hands,  can  command  an 
ample  maintenance,  stands  in  the 
precise  condition  we  have  desired 
to  make  marriage — a  matter  of  free 
choice.  fc)he  has  left  '  Hobson's 
choice*  behind  her  with  the  poverty 
of  England,  and  has  come  oat  to 
find  competence  and  freedom,  and 
if  she  choose  (but  only  if  she 
choose},  marriage  also. 

It  \&  needless  to  say  that  this 
scheme  has  our  entire  sympathy 
and  good  wiBhee,  though  we  do  not 
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expect  to  live  to  see  the  tifneirlMft 

«»nr  rrviv  wer's  planft  will  be  ful- 
lilled  by  tiio  dt  ririrtntioM  »>f  women 
at  the  rate  «>t  tiurty  or  forty  tbou- 
Mod  a  ^oar."* 

An  UDiMirtHii  point,  howefcr, 
must  not  be  overlook e«i  Howerrw 
far  the  c!r.irrrntii->n  of  women  of  the 
wurkiiig  clahiitsji  may  he  carrit'tl, 
that  (»f  educate  woui^u  ihu.^t  at 
all  times  reaudn  very  lindled,  iiias* 
mach  :i»  the  dflmuid  for  them  in 
the  colonies  ia  comparatively  tri- 
fling. N  ow.  it  \  of  educated  wo- 
men tliut  tiie  greiit  body  of  '  old 
maids' eonaisto;  in  the  lower  ordets 
celibacy  is  rare.  Thus,  it  should 
l>elM(rMe  in  iiiiiid  tli;it  oiaignition 
t»clieiiit;s  do  not  esisriitially  lu-ar  0:1 
tlie  uuuu  puint,  *  How  shall  we  iin- 
pronre  the  eonoitioii  of  the  thirty 
per  cent,  of  aingle  women  in  Eng- 
land r  Tlie  reviewer  t<)  wliom  we 
have  9.0  often  allndcMl,  dots  indeed 
di:?po:se  of  the  matter  by  obsserv- 
ing  that  the  tiani^KiTtatlon  he 
fimdlf  hopes  to  see  eflbeted,  of 
440.000  women  to  the  colonie,^, 
will  at  least  rrfi-  f  fhf  market  tor 
tiiose  who  remain.  We  cannot  but 
fear,  howmr^  that  the 
and  other  Isdiee  so  accommodated 
will  not  much  profit  by  the  large 
selection  thiir^  a^lun led  them  among 
the  bla<:k.bnuths  and  ploughmen, 
depriTed  of  their  proper  com- 
nanMNUL  At  the  least  we  shall 
Lave  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  old 
maids  m  e*.ie  and  in  pon»>  h-ft  (>n 
hands.  What  can  we  do  for  them  i 

For  convenience  \vc  may  divide 
them  into  two  classea  One  of 
them,  without  capital  or  high  col* 
tivation,  needs  eniploj^ment  suit- 
able to  a  w»»man's  powers,  and  yet 
affording  better  reiiiuiteraiiun  than 
woman's  work  has  hitherto  usually 
received.  Here  we  iind  the  efforts 
of  AJiss  Faitlifulf,  Miss  Crowe,  Miss 
Rye,  and  thi-  ntlier  ladies  in  eoin- 
biiiation  wiiii  ihc  s<icieiy  ioiuided 
bj  Miss  ParkoB,  kbooring  to  pio- 
eure  such  employment  for  them  by 
the  "Victoria  Printing'  Press,  the 
Law  Copying   OlHee,  and  other 


plans  in  aetioc  or  contempLstedKor 

watdimakifig,  hair-dressing,  mid 
the  like.  Wc  mny  look  on  this 
cluHs  a»  in  goi>d  hands  ;  and  as  the 
emi^rration  of  women  will  actu&Uy 
Umch  it  and  ttaerj  away  mmbcts 
of  its  membera,  we  may  ho|>e  tlsrit 
it>  dr^itniee  aie  likely  henecioctk 

to  mutrove. 

The  other  and  iiij^her  i-laiss  is 
that  of  whieh  we  desure  more  par> 
ticularly  lo  speak,  aarady,  of  ladies 

either  possessed  of  sufficient  pcnr- 
niary  means  to  support  them^c^ 
(X^mfortably,  or  else  of  such  giiiA 
and  cnltimon  ss  shall  rnnrnnnd 
a  oompetenos.  The  help  these 
women  need  is  not  of  a  pfrnniary 
nature,  but  a  lar.ijre  portion  of  them 
lii^uire  aid,  and  the  removal  of  ex- 
istmg  restriclHms,  to  aflbrd  tkem 
the  loll  exercise  of  their  naliiial 
powers,  and  make  their  lives  as 
nsefnl  and  happy  as  Provident 
has  in  tended.  Ui  aU  the  position 
Is  at  the  present  momeot  d 
sitiott  worthy  of  soma 
and  suggestive  of  some  cunons 
speculations  re^^anlinq"  the  future 
of  women.  Chaaaing  remarks  that 
when  the  negro  nuses  beeoma 
thoroughly  Ghiislianized  we  shall 
see  a  development  of  the  religion 
never  kn'^  vn  hef<ire.  At  least 
eoually  ju.sfciy  may  we  predict  that 
wnen  woman*s  gifts  are  at  last 
expanded  in  an  atmosi^iereof  finec- 
dom  and  happineee,  we  shall  imd 
graces  and  powers  revealed  to  us<rf 
which  we  yet  have  little  dreamed. 
To  the  consideration,  then,  of  the 
oondttiott  and  prositeets  of  wmm 
of  the  upf^  classes  wli'i  remain 
unmarried,  wc  ahall  devote  tha 
foil'twiiif;  pa^u'es. 

All  the  pursuits  of  mankind,  be- 
side mere  money-getting,  mav  ha 
fitly  classed  in  three  great  ordem 
They  are  in  one  way  or  anrither  the 
pursuit  of  the  True,  the  lieautifu!, 
or  the  Good.  In  a  general  way 
we  may  say  that  seieneew  literatnre, 
arid  philosophy  are  aevoted  to 
art  in  all  its  branches  (in- 
poeti(*  literature)  to  the 


Truth  ; 
eluding 


*  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Maria  S.  Bye,  who  has  already  done  so  much  for 
tUi  c&am,  ii  oe  tlie  point  of  eftiKag  to  Ot«go  with  one  htudnd  fenale  euugiaaH  to 
auperintcnd  persanaily  the  nnmsgnMBlS  for  tlielr  waUkra,  Ikk  ll  ikaqg  woMin's 
work  im  workif^  alylo  tnil|. 
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Beautiful ;  and  politics  and  {>lii- 
lanthropy  to  the  Good.  Within 
wflain  fimits,  each  of  theee  liiiee 

of  action  arc  open  to  women ;  and 
it  is  in  the  aspect  tlioy  hear  as  re- 
gards women  s  w^ork  tliut  we  are 
BOW  to  regard  them.  But  before 
analvsinji;  them  furrier,  I  would 
jCain  be  allowed  to  nialie  one  remark 
which  is  far  too  (iftt  ji  forjrotten. 
£ach  of  these  pursuits  i.s  equally 
noble  in  itself;  it  i^  our  iitueiis  for 
one  or  the  other,  not  its  mtriaiio 
sanctitjr  or  Talue,  whiefai  ooglil  to 
determine  oar  choice ;  and  we  are 
all  astray  in  our  judgments  if  we 
come  to  the  exauunatiou  of  them 
with  prejudices  tot  or  aauost  ono 
or  the  other.  In  theee  asya,  when 
*  tlie  icy  chains  of  custom  and  of 
prejutiice'  are  somewliat  loosened, 
and  men  and  women  ^o  forth  more 
freely  than  «f«r  of  old  to  ehoose 
and  make  their  livia^  there  is  too 
often  this  false  measurement  of  onr 
brother's  choice.  Ji^ch  of  us  asks 
his  friend  in  effect,  if  not  in  words 
-**Whj  aot  MLcfw  my  calHiig 
nthsrtluBi  your  ownl  Why  not 
use  such  a  gifti  AVhy  not  a*lopt 
such  a  task  f  The  answer  to  these 
questions  mmt  not  be  made  with 
itui  seninlwf  pedantry  of  the  a»* 
aamptkni,  that  because  to  hi  art  or 
literature,  or  phdanthropy  or  poli- 
ties, is  the  true  vocation,  therefore 
for  ail  men  and  women  it  is  the 
noblest ;  and  that  God  meant  M(>> 
nrt  to  be  Astatesman,  and  Howard 
m  senlptor,  and  Kant  a  teacher  in 
a  ragged  school.  The  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  tlie  good  are  ail  re- 
velations of  the  Infinite  One,  and 
theretfotc  all  holy.  It  is  enough 
for  a  man  if  it  be  given  him  in  his 
lifetime  to  pursue  any  oue  of  them 
to  profit— to  carry  a  single  step 
further  the  torch  of  humanity  along 
either  of  the  tilvao  roads,  every  one 
of  which  leads  up  to  Qod,  The 
philosopher,  who  studies  and 
teaches  us  the  laws  of  mind  or 
matter — the  artist,  who  beholds 
with  iUmgoiDed  eyes  the  beaot^  of 
tho  world,  aad  ereates  itafresAin 
poetry  or  paintin|f^the  statesman 
or  j>hilantiirupist,  who  labours  to 
make  liight  victorious,  and  to  ad- 


vance the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind,— all  these  in  their  several 
ways  are  God's  seen,  God's  pro- 
phets, as  muck  the  one  as  the  other. 

We  eoidd  afford  to  los"  none  of 
them,  to  undervidue  none  of  them. 
The  philosopher  is  not  to  be  ho- 
Aoored  only  for  the  goodness  or 
the  beauty  of  the  tmlh  he  has  r^> 
vealed.  All  trutli  is  good  and 
beautiful,  but  it  is  to  be  prized  be- 
cause it  is  ^ru^  and  not  merely  for 
its  goodness  or  beantv.  The  artist 
is  not  to  be  honoured  only  for  the 
truth  or  the  goodness  of  tlie  hmuti- 
ful  he  has  revealed.  The  beautiful 
is  necessarily  good  and  true,  but  it 
is  to  be  loved  becanoo  it  is  6eatf^t^ 
and  not  merely  for  its  truth  Of 
goodness.*  T.ike  the  old  Athana- 
sian  symbol,  we  may  say,  'The 
Truth  is  divine,  the  Beautiful  is 
divine,  and  the  Good  is  dtvinei 
And  yet  they  are  not  three  divine 
things,  but  three  revelations  of  the 
One  Divine  Lord.*  If  men  would 
but  feel  this  each  in  his  own  pur- 
suit, and  in  judging  of  themnrndta 
of  others,  how  holy  and  noble 
would  all  faithful  work  become! 
We  are  haunted  yet  >vith  the 
Bomish  thought  that  a  life  of  as- 
oetidsm,  of  preaching,  of  prayer,  of 
eharily,  is  altogether  on  a  different 
plane  of  being  from  a  life  devoted 
to  other  tasks.  l>ut  it  is  not  so. 
From  every  field  of  honest  human 
toil  there  rises  A  ladder  np  into 
heaven.  Was  Kepler  further  from 
God  than  any  Howard  or  Xavier 
wlien,  after  (iiscovering  the  law  of 
the  ]ilauetary  distances,  he  bowed 
his  head  and  exclaimed  in  raptnre, 
*  O  God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after 
Thee!'  Was  Milton  less  divine 
than  any  St.  Theresa  locked  in  her 
stony  cell,  when  his  mighty  genius 
had  soared  '  upon  the  seraph  wings 
of  eestasy'  over  the  whole  beantl- 
ful  creation,  and  he  poured  out  at 
last  his  thomphant  Psalm — 

These  are  Thy  ^bdoes  work%  Fsieat  of 

Good; — 

Almighty  I 

Of  these  three  Lrreat  modes  of 
Divine  manifestation,  it  would 
appear,  however,  that,  though  equal 
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Ib  MBctity  and  dignity,  th«iwniiift 

of  thsTrue  andof  the  ikautinil  wm 

desipHH'tl  f<  fomparately  few  among 
maukiml.  Few  possess  the  pure 
abstract  luve  of  Truth  in  such 
formir  as  to  fil  thflm  to  beeooM 
the  martyrs  of  science  or  tha 
prophtts  of  phihxHopliy.  Few 
also  are  those  who  are  endowed 
with  that  supreme  sem>e  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  power  to  rej^tnlace 
it  in  form,  colour,  or  sound,  whick 
coostitota  the  gifts  of  the  artist. 
"Rspecially  does  this  hohl  ^^ood  with 
wuuien.  Wiiile  few  of  them  do 
not  feel  their  hearts  warmed 
with  the  k>ve  oi  goodness,  and  the 
desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
their  fullows,  a  mere  fracti(»n,  in 
compari^itn,  interest  tlu'inselves 
to  any  extent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
aibstnei  trutba  of  philoaophy  or 
adence,  or  possess  any  powers  to 
reprcxhice  the  Beautiful  in  Art, 
even  when  they  have  a  percei>ti")n 
of  its  presence  in  nature.  We  may 
diaenaa  briefly,  then,  hera  tha 
proapaeta  of  the  employment  of 
Women  in  tlie  departuients  of 
Truth  and  Beauty,  and  in  a  future 
paper  consider  more  at  length 
tha  naw  aapaet  of  thair  philaa* 
thropic  labonva'aod  andaaEToiiia  to 
do  Good. 

Till  of  very  late  years  it  was,  we 
think,  perfectly  justifiablo  to  doobt 
tha  poaiubility  of  womaa  poaaessing 

any  creative  artistic  power.  Re- 
ceptive faculties  they  have  always 
liaiL  ready  and  vivid  perception  of 
tha  oaantifal  in  both  nature  and  art, 
delicate  discrimination  and  refined 
taste,  nay,  the  power  (especially  in 
music  and  the  drama)  of  rei>rotlucing 
what  the  genius  of  man  had  created. 
But  to  originate  any  work  of  even 
aacond-rate  merit  was  what  no 
woman  had  done.  Sappho  was  a 
mere  name,  and  between  her  and 
even  such  a  feeble  poetess  as  Mrs. 
Hemans,  there  was  hardlv  another 
to  fill  up  the  gap  of  tha  wnola  cyde 
of  history.  No  woman  haa  written 
the  epics,  nor  the  dramas,  nay,  nor 
even  the  national  songs  of  her 
country,  if  we  may  not  exce])t 
Miriam  a  and  Dabotah'a  chanta  of 
victory.  In  music,  nothing.  In 
architectore^  nothing.  Inacu^tora, 


nothing.  Innaiiitiiig,anEliRabatli 
Siiani,  a  Bosalba,  aa  Aagcfiaa 

Kauffman  —  hardly  exce]>*i 
enough  to  prove  tin-  rale.  Such. 
works  as  women  did  accompiisih 
warn  all  alanad  with  the 
impress  of  feebleneaa  and  pi 
ncss.  As  Mrs.  llemansand  Jt>anna 
liaillieand  >lrs,Tiglu'  wrote  poetr>*. 
so  Angelica  Katdfman  painted 
pictures,  and  othar  ladies  composed 
wmtj  mnric  and  MinemH''*** 
romances.  If  Tcnnys«  m  had  spoken 
of  woman's  Arf,  instead  of  woman'a 
pas.sions,  he  would  have  l>een  as 
right  for  the  one  as  lie  was  wrong 
aa n^Hda tha othai^  I^taw 

At  noMiUght  is  to  sonli^iA 
AaA  aa  vstar  la  ti> 


To  coin  an  epithet  from  a  good 
type  of  the  achooi— it  was  all 
*  Angelical,*  no  flesh  and  blood  at 

all,  but  sni>.  r-refi?!o<l  '  riitimwitl 
and  sujK'r-rlnii;jaii*(i  iimbs. 

But  there  beem  symptoms  extant 
that  thia  atata  ct  things  ia  ta 
undeigo  a  changa,aad  the  woiia 
of  women  become  remarkable  for 
other  qualities  beside  soltue:*^  and 
wc«ikuei>s.  It  luay  be  a  mere 
chanea  oomonelMMi,  li«t  it  ia  at 
laaat  vamariable,  that  the  aame  age 
has  given  us  in  the  three  greatest 
departments  of  art — poetrj-,  paint- 
ing, and  sciUpture— women  who, 
whatem  ba  tbair  fMdta  or  nwrili^ 
aia  pfe^minently  diatingmshedlar 
one  quality  above  all  others— 
namely,  stren^'th.  Aurora  Le<gk 
is  perhaps  the  least  ^Angchcal' 
poem  in  the  language,  and  bean 
the  relation  to  F$yche  that  a 
chiselled  steel  corslet  does  to  a  silk 
boddice  with  laee  trimmings.  The 
very  hardness  of  its  rhythm,  its 
sturdy  wrestlines  and  grapnlings, 
one  after  another,  wiSi  all  the 
sternest  |)roblems  of  our  social  life 
—its  forked-lightning  revelations 
of  character — and  tinaUy,  the  storm 
of  glorified  passion  with  which  it 
doaaa  in  darkness  (like  wMag 
else  we  ever  read  since  the  moun- 
tain -tempest  scene  in  CkU<  h  llor^ -Uh 
— all  this  takes  us  miles  away  from 
the  received  notion  of  a  womaus 
poetry. 

And  for  painting,  let  us  look  at 
Boaa  Bonhenr'a  canva^  Those 
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droves   of  wild  Highland  black  man,  a  PrometheuH  struggling  with 

cattle,  tliosc  teams  of  tramping  indomitable  courage  against  the 

Norman  horsea— do  they  belong  tt)  resistless    Fate   in  whose  grasp 

the  same  school  of  female  art  as  all  meaner  mortals  are  crushed  help- 

the  washed-out  saints,  and  pensive  l&mkj.  The  *  Niobe*  is  not  mereij 

ladies,  and  graceful  bouquets  of  a  woman  of  noblest  mould  inspired 

Mcsdemoiselles     and     Signorine  by   matenuil    anguish.     She  is 

Rosee,  and  Rosalba,  and  Panzacchi,  glorified  Motherhood,  on  whose 

and  Grebber,  and  Mcrian,  and  great  bosom  we  could  rest,  and 

Kanffinjin  9    We  seem  to  have  round  wlioee  neck  we  could  tiuow 

{Missed  a  frontier,  and  entered  a  our  arms.  And  the  '  Psyche*  in  the 

new  realm  wherein  Bosa  iionheiire  Mnseo  Rorbonico     is  tiiis  a  poor 

are  to  be  Ibuud.  fragment  of  a  form,  once  pernaps 

graceful  and  fail*,  but  now  a  mere 

ThenflorBealptarft.  ^9^woman*8  niinf  Nol  It  is  the  last  gleam 

gennis  ever  tnum])h  here?    We  of  the  unknown  glory  of  ancient 

confess  we  look  to  this  ]^o\nt  as  to  art,  the  one  work  of  human  hands 

the  touchstone  of  the  whole  ques-  which  wc  forget  t(^  admire  because 

tion.  {Sculpture  is  in  many  respects  we  learn  to  luve  it — the  revelation 

ai  oDoe  the  noblest  art  and  tM  one  to  each  of  na  of  our  innccmort 
which  tasks  highest  both  creative  *  ideal  of  friend  orwife^thoBweeteak 

powerand  scicTitifir  skill.    A  really  purest  of  our  dreams  made  reu 

good  and  great  statue  is  an  achieve-  before  our  eyes, 

ment  to  which  there  must  coutri-  Not  untruly  has  sculpture  been 

bote  more  elements  of  power  and  named  the  An  Dmmor,  A  deep 

patience  than  in  almost  any  other  and  strange  analogy  ezista  between 

human  work,  and  it  is,  when  pei^  it  and  the  highest  we  know  of  the 

fected,  one  of  the  most  sublime.  Supreme  Artist's  works.  Out  of  the 

We  know  generally  very  little  of  cUy,  cold  and  formless,  the  sculptor 

this  matter  m  Englimd.  We  poaseaa  slowly,  patiently,  with  infinite  care 

])ictures  by  the  great  mastera  waSBk-  andloyeymouldsanimageof  beanty; 

cient  in  number  and  excellence  to  Long  the  stubborn  clay  seems  to 

afford  a  fair  conco])tion  (though  of  resist  his  will,  and  to  remain  with- 

course  an  incomplete  one)  oi  the  out  §race  or  proportion,  but  at  last 

|>0wa8  of  painting.   But  notwith-  the  image  begins,  faintly  and  in  a 

atandiny  tne  antique  treasures  in  far-ofif  way  ,  to  reflect  that  prototype 

the  Elgin  and  Arundel  Collections,  which  is  in  the  scidptora  nund. 

and  a  few  fine  modern  statues  to  The  limbs  grow  into  shape,  and 

be  found  in  private  houses  in  this  stand  firndy  balanced,  the  counte- 

country,  it  isj  I  believe,  to  every  nance  becomes  living  and  radiant, 

one  a  revelation  of  a  new  agency  And  last  of  all,  the  character  <tf 

in  art  when  he  first  visits  Italy  true  sculpture  appears ;  there  is 

and  beholds  the  'Laociion,'  the  calm  and  peace  over  it  all,  and  an 

*AiK3llo,'  the    '  Niobe,'   and  the  infinite  divine  repose,  even  when 

*  Psyche'  of  Praxiteles.    Hitherto  the  life  within  seems  hi^'her  and 

aeolptovs  luw  appeared  to  be  merely  fuller  than  that  of  mortidity.  The 

the  production  of  beautiful  forms,  moulding  is  done,  the  statoe  is 

more  or  less  true  to  nature.   Now  it  perfected, 

is  perceived  to  l)e  genius  breathing  But  even  then,  when  it  slumld 

through  form,  the  loftiest  thoughts  seem  that  the  sculptor  s  great  work 

of  htmansodk  *  Apollo  BeMdere'  is  aehiflTed,  and  that  his  image 

is  not  the  mere  figure  of  a  perfect  thonld  be  preserved  and  cherished 

man  in  graceful  attitude,  as  we  evermore,  what  does  he  in  truth  do 

thought  it  from  casts  and  co])ies  with  his  clay/    Return  hither,  oh 

in  England.     It  is  Power  itself,  ti-avellcr,  in  a  few  short  days,  and 

deified  and  made  real  before  onr  the  image  of  clay  is  gone,  its  place 

OjeSL    The  *  Laocoon*  is  not  the  knows  it  no  more.  It  has  returned 

hapless  high-priest  writhing  in  the  to  the  earth  whence  it  was  taken, 

cod  of  the  serpent.  It  is  the  im-  thrown  by,  perchance  for  ever,  or 
personation  of  the  will  of  a  giant    else  kneaidea  afresh  in  some  new 
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fovm  of  life.  l)id  he  inakc  it.  then, 
bub  lor  dcHtniction,  auil  Uioold  it 
■o  CMrefi^f  but  to  cruth  it  oat  at 
last  in  diut?  J»ok  aioond  witk 

illinuino.l  eyenl  In  the  i^Tcnt 
stu<lio  of  the  imiv^-se  the  Divine 
iaiuge  m  stiU  to  be  fouiiii,  not  now 
OKiiilded  in  cky  tad  mdv  to  pwirii, 

dull  of  hue  and  dead  in  liuitre.  bvt 

snil{»taredin  rtcrnal  maiMe,  white, 
aiiil  j'lirc,  ainl  rfuiiaiil  ;  jueet  to 
»taud  for  ever  iii  the  palaces  on 


Iptnre  is  the  noblest  of  the 
nrts  ;  nay,  it  is  abovo  all  others  in 
this  very  tliin;^  which  ha.'^  been 
pointed  at  m  its  bane  and  iiuiita- 
tkML  Its  aim  mu^  eiver  be  the 
enpteeoian  of  eelmneae  and  repose. 
No  vehement  wIMne??s  of  the 
painter's  dreain,  ii<»  storm  of  the 
musician's  harmony,  no  ecstasy  of 
the  poet's  pa«ion;  but  the  still* 
nessaad  the  peace  i  f  which  esith 
knows  so  httiik   To  bong  our 


souls  into  s^^ll]athy  with  .-i  ^.-.it 
Work  of  scui^ture^ue  repuae,  is  £o 
hnag  them  into  the  ssMDar  fieldi 
ol  the  upper  air,  vhais  the  stonsi 

apprftach  m^t,  nor  any  clouiis  as- 
cend. We  '!  >  T'  »t  uiiturally  in  the 
earlier  uioi<u  ala  feel  iu  uniuii 
with  thinigs  cahnaad  stiU  iihe  tfaes^ 
The  giggle  in  oor  own  breast% 
the  hirrlly  will  wrestling  with  the 
lower  J  powers  for  ma-^tery,  leaves 
us  rathtii  aUe  to  syiupaXiuse  with 
all  nature's  wixtes  of  wind  and 
wsTe,  all  hiunan  death-battle^ 
than  witli  tli(^  repose  in  which  the 
saint's  s.o'l  lY'.'^t'',  lovinET  the  cloud- 
less bk>  aud  waveiebs  and  the 
SBula  of  a  sleeping  eUld  nsatlad  in 
the  kmg  sweet  grass  of  summei;. 
To  reach  that  rest  of  the  wiiole 
nature,  which  is  at  tlic  s,iiiie  tiin© 
lUisolute  repoise  and  absulut«2  action 
of  erery  power  and  0wmy  facultT 
in  perfect  hslsniw^  ii  the  *  Bsnhh 
iand,* 


Wbcn  UeMod  Minis  dwell  erer  in  the  h'g^t 

Of  (t'nri*  <lear  love,  niul  earth  w  hein  eu  Ik  low. 
For  never  doaht  nor  mn  may  cloud  their  sight, 
And  the  great  PBics  of  God  calms  every  hnmaii  iroe. 


Tlie  art  wliich  is  the  idealizin;?, 
the  jiri  pet nation  of  ivposc  isSy  then, 
the  diviiityit  art — the  art  to  be 
practiBed  only  by  great  sonls— 
great  ra6es  of  men.  ^oi>^i^^^  '^^^ 
Greeks  were  races  of  sculptors; 
Hindoos  and  Mexican*?  stone  cut- 
ters of  goblLos.  We  repeat  that 
the  slufpest  test  to  iniieh  the 
question  of  woman^s  genius  can  be 
put  is  this  one  of  sculpture.  If 
she  suceeLil  luTe,  if  a  sehfjol  of 
real  sculpturusscs  ever  arise,  then 
we  tiiink  that  in  eflbet  iheprohleni 
is  solved.  The  greater  includes 
the  lesB.  They  may  .still  fall  IkIow 
male  composers  in  music^  thougli 
wc  have  seen  some  (meditedj 
mnsic  of  wondecfiil  power  from  a 
female  hand.  They  may  pvodnee 
no  great  drama — perhaps  no  great 
historical  picture.  Vel  i{  rtally 
gouil  statues  come  irorn  their 
studios,  statoee  showing  onee 
power  of  ooneeptioa  and  sdenee  of 
execution,  then  we  say,  women 
can  be  artists.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  the  creative 
acuity  be  granted  to  them. 
Kowt  we  ventnre  to ' 


there  arc  distinct  tokons  that  this 
solution  IS  really  to  he  irivt*n  to 
the  problem.  For  long  cenLuries 
women  never  seem  to 
tempted  sculpture  at  all ; 
because  it  was  then  cTiatomary  tor 
the  iif  tiat  to  perform  nmch  ot  the 
mechanical  labour  of  the  niarble- 
enttor  liimeelf ;  p^^ii^is  beeaom 
women  could  rarely  command 
either  the  lai^c  outlay  or  the  ann- 
toniiral  ins^tractions.  But  in  our 
tiuit)  tliiuK^  are  chauged.  The 
Ptincessa  Ifsiie  d^)iiean8,  In  her 
well-known  Joan  of  Arc,  accom- 
plished a  really  noble  work  of 
sciil]>tnre.  Otliers  have  followed 
and  arc  iolluwiiit^  iu  her  path,  but 
most  maffced  <k  all  by  pownr  and 
skill  comes  Harriet  HooDier^  whose 
Zenobia  (now  .^standing  in  the  In- 
teiiiatioiiai  Kxiiiliition,  in  the  same 
temple  with  Gibson  s  Venus;  is  a 
definite  proof  that  a  woman  osa 
make  a  statue  of  the  very  fciglm^ 
order.  Whether  wc  consider  the 
nol>!e  eoneeption  of  this  m^estic 
iigure,  or  the  science  displayed  in 
every  part  of  i^  tsom  the  perfect 
fom  and  acffliiats  anatomSTt  te  tin 
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admirjvble  tnitli  and  finish  of  the 
drajjer^,  we  are  equally  satisfied. 
Here  is  what  we  wanted.   A  wo- 
man— aye,  I  v.KiiKin  with  .'ill  the 
chamis  of  youtliful  woiniinliood — 
din  be  a  sculptor,  and  a  great  one. 
Now  we  liave  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion worthy  of  some  little  at- 
tention.  Women  a  few  years  ago 
could  only  slii>w  a  few  wenk  and 
washy  femuK-  ]h)qU  and  painters, 
and  no  sculptors  at  all.  They 
can  now  boast  of  each  tnte  and 
',M)w^crfal  ardsta  in  these  lines  as 
Mrs.  ErowniupT,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and 
Harriet  Hosmer.     What  aeconnt 
can  we  give  of  the  ri;>e  of  tiuch  a 
new  consteOilknif    We  confess 
ouTselres  unable  to  offer  any  solu- 
tion, save  that  proposed  by  a  gifted 
lady  to  whom  we  propounded  our 
query.     Female   artists  hitherto 
always  started  on  a  wrong  track; 
being  persuaded  beforehand  that 
they  onglit  only  to  compose  sweet 
verses  and  soft  pictures,  they  set 
themselves  to  make  them  accord- 
ingly, and  kit  na  Hra.  Hemana* 
Works  and  Angelica's  iiaintings. 
^op%  women  who  pos-c  -s  any  real 
genius,  a])i)ly  it  to  the  creation  of 
"wliat  they  (and  not  society  for 
them)  really  admiia   A  womaar 
natnrsUy  admires  pof?rer,  force, 
grandeur.    Tt  is  these  qualities, 
then,  wliich  we  shall  see  more  and 
more  ai)peariug  am  the  spouUmeouis 
genius  of  woman  asserts  itseIC 

We  know  not  how  this  may  be. 
It  is  at  all  events  a  curious  sjiccu- 
lation.  One  remark  we  luuet  make 
before  leaving  this  subject.  This 
new  element  of  strengt/i  in  female 
art  seems  to  impress  spectators 
voir  differently.  It  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  while  all  true  artists 
recognise  it  with  delight,  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  men 
to  vhom  it  is  obTionsly  distaste- 
fill,  and  who  turn  away  more  or 
less  decidedly  in  feeling  from  the 
display  of  this  or  any  other  j^ower 
in  women,  exercised  never  so  in- 
offansiyely.  There  is afeeling(tacit 
or  expressed)  *  Yes,  it  is  very  clever, 
bat  somehow  it  is  not  <piite  femi- 
nine.' Now  we  do  not  wish  to  use 
sarcastic  words  about  sentiments  of 
1^  kind,  or  demonstrate  all  their 
mwortlunflBB  and  nngeneroosness. 


We  would  rather  make  an  appeal 
to  a  better  judgment,  and  entreat 
for  a  resolmte  stop  to  expressions 
ever  so  remotely  founded  on  them. 
The  origin  of  them  all  has  |h  rhaj)S 
been  the  old  error  that  clijtpiug 
and  fettering  every  faculty  of  body 
and  mind  waa  the  aole  method  of 
making  a  woman — that  as  the 
Chinese  make  a  lady's  fcK^t^  so 
we  should  make  a  lady's  mind ; 
and  that,  in  a  word,  the  old  ale- 
house sign  was  not  so  far  wrong  in 
depicting  *The  Good  Womarr  as 
a  woman  without  any  head  what- 
soever. Earnestly  would  we  en- 
force the  opposite  doctrine,  that  as 

God  means  a  woman  to  60  a  woman 
and  not  a  man,  every  faculty  he 

has  given  her  is  a  woman's  faculty, 
and  the  more  c;ich  of  them  can  be 
drawn  out,  trained,  and  perfected, 
the  more  wnmmfy  she  will  become. 
She  win  be  a  laner,  richer,  nobler 
woman  for  art,  for  learning,  for 
eveiy  grace  and  gift  she  can  actpjire. 
It  must  indeed  be  a  mean  and 
mlBerable  man  who  wonld  prefer 
that  a  woman's  nature  should  be 
pinched,  and  starved,  and  dwarfed 
to  kee])  on  his  level,  rather  than  be 
nurtured  and  trained  to  its  loftiest 
capacity,  to  meet  worthily  his 
highest  alsa 

Thus  wc  quit  the  subject  of 
woman's  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful, 
rejoicing  in  the  new  promise  of  its 
sncoess,  and  wishing  all  prosperity 
to  the  efiforts  to  arord  female  stu- 
dents of  art  that  sound  and  solid 
training,  the  lack  of  winch  has 
been  their  greatest  stumbling  block 
hitherto.  The  School  of  Art  and 
Design  in  London  is  a  good  au^;ury 
with  its  eight  hundrea  anud  sucty- 
three  lady  pupils ! 

Bot  for  wonuuTs  devotion  to  the 
Trae  in  physics  and  metaphysics, 

woman*s  science  and  woman  s  learn- 
ing, what  shall  we  venture  to  say? 
The  fact  must  be  frankly  admitted 
— women  liave  even  more  raiely 
tile  powers  and  tastes  needfal  to 
carry  them  in  this  direction  than 
in  tliat  of  art.  The  love  of  abstract 
truth  as  a  real  passion  is  probaldy 
antithetic  in  some  measure  to  that 
yiyid  intfloceet  in  penons  whidi 
beloQgi  to  the  vann  iTnvaAhiea 
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and  strong  affections  of  women. 
Tiieir  quickness  uf  perception  mi- 
littttoB  agMDst  Ib0  dow  toO  €f 
science,  and  tlieb  rividnesa  of  in- 
tuitive faith  renders  them  often 
impatient  of  the  discun-sions  of 
plulosopby.  Many  women  love 
initii  wannlj  tnongb,  and  tm  w- 
ligiooa  trolh  fsmale  martyrs  bava 
never  been  wmitnig  since  the 
mother  of  the  Maccabees.  But  few 
women  complete  thuir  loveof  trutb 
by  such  hatred  of  error  as  shall 
nrge  tiiem  to  the  exertion  of 
laboriously  establishing  and  defin- 
ing: tilt'  limits  of  the  trutlis  they 

i>oasess.  These  natural  causes  {ucaiii 
lave  been  reinforced  by  endless 
artificial  hindrances.  The  want  of 
schools  and  colleges,  the  absence  of 
such  rewards  as  encourage  (though 
they  cannot  inspire)  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  popular  and  domestic 

Srcyadices  rendering  stady  dis- 
iToured,  dilBcalt  access  to  books 
or  leisure  from  houseliold  duties, 
the  fluctuating  health  fostered  by 
tiie  unwholesome  habits  of  women; 
and  lastly,  the  idleness  aod  dis> 
tractions  of  those  very  years  of 
youth  in  wliich  education  can  rise 
above  the  p\ierile  instruction  of  a 
girl's  school-room. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  foroe 
all  women  into  courses  of  severe 
study  to  put  (as  has  b^n  well 
said  (if  late)  Aral)ian  horses  to  the 
plough,  and  educate  directly  against 
the  grain;  only  we  destre  timi 
much,  th<at  those  women  who  do 
possess  the  nf»ble  love  of  know- 
led^-'c  and  are  willing  to  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  its  acquire nieut. 
should  have  every  aia  supplied 
;ui(l  every  stumblingblock  renioved 
from  their  ])ath8.  The  improve- 
ments which  in  our  time  are  making 
in  these  directions  may  be  briefly 
stated.  First,  popular  prejodioe 
against  well-educated  women  is 
dying  away.  It  is  found  they  do 
n(>t  'neglect  infants  for  quadratic 
equations/  nor  perform  in  any  way 
less  conscientiously  the  yarioos 
doties  of  life  after  reading  Plato  or 
even  Knnt.  Secondly,  the  ('])ening 
of  ladies'  colleges,  such  as  Bedford- 
square  and  Harley-street,  where 
reslly  sonnd  and  solid  instraction 
is  giVeQ  hyfint^ale  teaofamala 


cost  not  e(jual  to  half  that  of  the 
shallow  and  superficial  boarding- 
school  of  twenty  years  ago.  Thiidtyy 
women  have  beoefited  even  laom 

than  men  by  the  general  progress 
of  the  times,  the  facilitiitic»n  t»f 
travelling  (formerly  iu)[>«>ssible  to 
them  witnont  proleiBkioa),  the  op» 
ing  of;.  Hid  lending-libraries, eoeq^ 
books  and  p(tstage.    Tlie  deaJ  sea 
of  ennui  in  which  so  many  <  f  ilit-m 
lived  is  now  rinpled  by  a  humireii 
cnrrents  from  all  quarters  of  heaven, 
and  we  mag^  trust  that  the  ]K't^ 
uess  of  gossip  which  has  been  the 
.standing  ro])roach  of  the  sex  will 
disappear  with  the  uarrowne.»s  of 
life  wliich  supplied  no  wbolec>omer 
food  for  *ooii?«rsation  or  thought 
To  cramp  every  faculty  and  cnt  <Kf 
all  large  interests,  and  then  com- 
plain tuat  a  human  being  so  treated 
IS   narrow-minded  and  &caud.ii- 
lofing,  is  precisely  aa  iigostiee 
patalkl  to  that  of  some  Southern 
Americans  whom  we  have  Ijcard 
detail  those  vices  of  the  negroes 
wUuJi  dat^ry  Juui  producedL  as  the 
reascm  why  they  were  jort^ed  ia 
keeping  so  degraded  a  race  in  sudi 
a  condition.    Tt  would  b<^  iiuieed 
a  miracle  often  if  a  woman  manu- 
factured on  some  not  unpopular 
pnneiples  wen  anything  em  than 
m  very  poor  and  pitiful  piece  of 
mechanism.   The  further  improve- 
ments which  may  be  sought  in 
these  directions  are  of  various 
kinds.  The  standard  of  ordinary 
ftmale  education  cannot  perhaps 
be  elevated  above  that  of  the  ladies' 
colleges  alruiidy  mentioned,  but 
Uiis  standard  will  become  not  i,as 
now)  the  bigh-wafesr  mark  for  a 
few,  hot  the  common  tide-line  for 
all  women  of  the  middle  and  higher 
chusses  supposed  to  be  fairly  cdu- 
catecL    Auove  this  high  standard, 
again,  fccilities  and  encourage- 
ments may  be  given  to  women  of 
exceptionally  studious  tastes  to 
rise  to  the  levels  of  any  instruction 
attainable.    One  important  way  in 
which  this  last  end  may  be  readied 
•^namely,  the  admiaslDii  of  women 
to  tlie  examinations  and  bonoun 
of  t  he  London  University — ^has  been 
lately  much  debated.    TIio  ..rai- 
ments which  have  delcrnuuta  it^ 
temporary  rqjeetioii  by  the  Moate 
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of  the  University  (a  rejection,  hoi^ 
ever,  only  decided  by  the  casting 
vote  of  thechaimian\  soom  to  havo 
been  all  of  the  character  tiiscussctl  a 
few  piiges  a^|o, — the  supposed  ueces- 
nfy<rf  keeping  women  to  their  sole 
vocation  of  wives  and  mothe^^^,and 
so  on.  Tho  V)enefits  which  wouhl 
accniL'  fn  tin  the  measure  were  urged 
by  the  present  writer  before  the 
Social  SeieiieeCongraH^*  and  were 
briefly  thewe  ■  that  woumii  iieed  as 
much  or  more  than  men  a  stimuhis 
to  carry  their  education  to  a  liisjh 
pitch  of  perfection  and  accuracy ; 
iliat  Uds  etimiihn  has  always  been 
Mqiplied  to  men  by  nniversity  ex- 
aminations and  rewards  of  honour; 
that  it  ought  to  be  ofl'ercd  to  women, 
as  lii£ely  to  prodaoe  on  theui  the 
fame  desirable  resnhs ;  lastly,  that 
tba  University  of  London  req  u  i  r  i  1 1  g 
no  collegiate  r&sidence,  and  having 
its  examinations  conducted  in 
special  apartments  perfectly  un- 
oojectionable  for  women's  nse,  it 
constitutes  the  one  university  in 
the  kin£?Hom  which  ou<?ht  to  admit 
women  to  its  exaniination.s. 

Intimately  connected  witli  this 
asatter  is  that  of  opening  to  women 
the  medical  proMMion,  for  which 
university  degrees  would  be  the 
first  steps.  The  subject  has  been 
well  worn  of  late ;  yet  we  must 
needs  make  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning it,  and  notably  to  pot  a 
question  or  two  to  objectors. 
Beloved  reader  (male  or  female,  as 
the  cliance  may  be),  did  it  ever 
happen  to  you  to  live  in  a  house- 
hold of  half  a  doien  persons  in 
which  some  woman  was  not  the 
self-coBstituted  family  physician, 
to  whom  all  the  other  memhcrs  of 
the  party  applied  for  advice  in 
ninety-mne  eases  out  of  a  hnndredl 
A  eoloy  a  cough,  a  rheumatism)  a 
sprain,  a  rut,  a  hum,  bile,  iudi^ires- 
tum,  headaches  and  iieartaches,  are 
they  not  all  submitted  to  her  coun- 
sel, and  the  remedies  she  preeeribea 
for  them  devoutly  taken  i  Usuidty 
it  is  the  grandmother  or  the  house- 
keeper of  the  family  wiio  is  ron- 


snlted;  but  whichever  it  nay 

chance  to  be,  mistress  or  servant, 

it  is  always  a  wom/tn.  Who  ever 
dreamed  of  asking  his  grandfather 
or  his  uncle,  liis  butler  or  footman, 
*  what  he  snonld  do  for  this  bad 
cold,'  or  to  *  be  so  kind  as  to  tic  up 
this  cut  finger'?  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  astonishment  of 
'Jeames'  at  such  a  request;  but 
any  woman  abovestairs  or  beloiw 
-would  take  it  as  perfectly  natural. 
Doctoring  is  one  of  the  '  rights  of 
women,'  which  albeit  theoretically 
denied  is  practically  conceded  so 
nniversaDy  that  it  is  probaUe  that 
all  the  M.p.*s  in  England,  with  the 
apothecaries  to  boot,  do  not  order 
more  drugs  than  are  yearly  '  exhi- 
bited' by  their  unlicensed  female 
domestie  rivals.  It  is  not  a  qnes- 
tion  whether  such  a  state  of  things 
be  desirable ;  it  exists,  and  no  legis- 
lation can  alter  it.  Tiie  two  diffe- 
rences betweeu  the  authorized  doc- 
tors and  unauthorised  doctoresses 
are  simply  these  -that tiie  first  are 
paid  and  the  second  unpaid  for 
their  services,  and  the  firet  have 
somti  scientihc  knowledge  and  the 
second  none  at  alL  It  behoves  us  a 
little  to  consider  these  two  distine* 
tions.  First,  if  patients  choose  to  go 
for  advice  to  women,  and  women 
inspire  them  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  be  consulted,  it  is  a  piece 
of  interferenee  ({mte  anomalous  in 
our  day  to  prevent  such  services 
being  rewarded,  or  in  other  words, 
to  prevent  the  woman  from  quali- 
fying herself  legally  to  accept  such 
lewiund.  A  woman  may  or  may 
not  be  a  desirahle  doctor,  just  as  a 
dissenter  may  or  may  not  be  a 
desirable  teacher;  but  unless  we 
are  to  go  back  to  paternal  govern- 
ments, we  must  permit  pstients  and 
congregations  to  be  the  judges  iA 
what  suits  them  best,  and  not  any 
medical  or  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tioiu  It  is  not  that  women  are 
called  on  to  show  cause  why  Ihi^ 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
medical  ])rofession  and  obtain  re- 
muneration for  their  servicesy  but 
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the  cbxtors^  who  are  brtun«l  to  sln»w 
cause  why  they  should  exclude 
tibm  Mid  depn¥0  tiwoi  of  tii6 
muneraticm  which  there  are  alnin- 
(lance  of  patients  ren<ly  to  bestow. 
This  is  the  si<le  of  tlie  riirhts  of  the 
doctor.  But  are  we  not  still  more 
eonewttsd  irHh  th«  Moond  point  of 
difference,  which  inTolvfitlieiafety 
of  the  patient  ?  As  we  have  sain, 
men  aiidwoTiicn  vdlg^o  continually 
to  women  for  medical  advice  in  all 
thoM  tliousaiid  contingencies  and 
■DMr  ■Aladies  oat  of  which  tlnrte- 
finiftiia  of  the  mortal  diseases  of 
humanity  arise.  There  is  no  nse 
scolding,  and  sajrin^  they  ovqht  to 
CO  to  the  apothecary  or  the  M.D. 
Bmle  ^  AMI  do  M»  kMt  of  all 
villdtlioKte 'mmmn  do  so  w hen  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  it.  The  only 
question  is,  wlicther  the  advice 
which  iu  any  ca^  they  will  ^et 
ftoBiairBiMyi  win  bogoodadnoo 
bad  advice — advice  founded  OD 
■pmc  scientific  knowled^^e,  or  advice 
derived  from  the  wildest  emitili- 
cisiu  and  crassest  ignorance. 

We  have  sometmses  lameoted 
iliat  we  haifo  laekod  the  preoaalte 
of  making  memoranda  of  the  won- 
derful remedies  which  have  become 
known  to  us  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  applied  by  that  class  of  domes- 
tlo  doctoressea  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  They  would  have  afforded 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  nrLruuiente 
to  prove  that,  if  'the  little  know- 
ledge of  medicine  (which  we  are 
tola  fa  aU  women  oQold  liope  to  ao- 
quire  in  a  college)  is  '  a  dangerous 
tning,'  the  utter  abf^enoe  of  all 
knowledpre  whatever  wiiicli  they  at 
present  display,  is  a  hundred  times 
aiofie  perilotis  stili  Well  ean  wa 
raeal,  for  instance,  in  the  home  of 
our  childhood,  a  certain  adminible 
old  cook  who  was  the  oracle  in 
medical  matters  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishment Notwitiiataiidiiig  the 
constant  mita  of  an  excellent  phyi> 
iknan,  it  was  to  her  opinion  that 
recourse  was  had  on  all  emerixfu- 
cies ;  an«l  the  results  may  be  ima- 
gined when  it  is  avowed  that  in  her 
geniiis  theeoUnary  and  therapeatie 
arts  were  so  assimilated,  that  she 
invariably  C(x»kf(l  her  patients  as 
well  as  their  diiuiers.   On  one  oc- 


casion  a  frronni  having  receiverl  an 
immeu^e  laceration  and  excoriaiiuu 
of  tiM  leg.  waa  Heated  l^bawiH 
the  wound  nOhtd  vrkk  aal^  mm 
field  heffrre  a  hot  f  "  ! 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Si:>ci^ 
scale  we  can  remember  a  lady  of 
biriidepea  and  Inia  Lady  Bowafi 
iu  dispositioa  pMsinff  on  us,  in 
sncres-sion,  the  merits  of  Mori?  n^i 
pills,  hydrojnithy.  and  brandy  and 
salt ;  '  and  it  none  of  them  cure 
your  attack,  tbcfa  is  St^  Joha 
Long's  remedy,  wMcb  is  fmt^  mt 
fallible.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  how  often  snch  pra*^ 
tioners  might  incur  the  Snimo  ciiance 
as  a  grandmother  of  our  own,  who. 
aaking  an  Iraii  labewrar  bia  imt^ 
received  the  foudropamie  JHtfif^ 
*Ah!  and  don't  you  tnow  me, 
my  lady/  And  didn't  your  lady- 
ship give  the  dose  to  my  wife,  and 
ihe  <&ad  Ibe  aot  diyl  lawjy  lifet$ 
pour  ladydi  ip  P 

All  this  folly  and  quackery— nay. 
the  use  of  (piack  medicines  alto- 
l^ether — wou  Id  be  vastly  dimi  ni«h*wi^ 
if  not  stopped,  by  the  trainiiig  of  a 
eiftain  number  of  women  aa  lagv- 
lar  physicians,  and  the  instruction 
derived  through  them  of  femrdes 
generally,  in  the  rudiments  of 
physiology  and  sanitarv  science. 
It  IS  vain  to  calculate  wfcatb^  in- 
dividnal  lady  physicians  would  be 
as  successful  as  the  ordinary  ave- 
rage of  male  doctors.  To  arioie 
about  an  uutried  capacity,  a  prtori, 
aeems  abamd ;  andaMbeaqMneaea 
as  America  has  atfordcd  us  appean 
wholly  favourable.  But  the  point 
is,  not  whether  women  will  niaKc  as 
good  doctors  as  men,  but  how  the 
wboU  teuda  aez  amy  be  bett« 
tangbt  In  a  matter  of  vital 
nortance,  not  only  to  themselveaj 
hut  to  men  whose  health  is  modi- 
hed  through  life  by  their  mother's 
tnatttent  in  infincT.  Aa  the  dii^ 
Anion  of  pbjaiokgMal  knoiMgi 
among  women  gmeraUy  must  un- 
questionably c<tme  from  the  in- 
struction of  a  lew  women  sjyeciaHv 
educated,  the  exclusion  of  females 
fiom  oonrses  of  medical  study  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  a  decree  that 
the  sex  on  wlioin  the  health  of  the 
oommunity    peculiarly  dependi^ 
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shall  for  ever  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  laws  by  whiek thjlA  AMith  IB 
to  be  liiiiiiitained. 

With  tlie  kigliest  poasible  educa- 
tion for  womok  kk  iediee*  eolleges, 
with  Univ^ty  exainiaitioiis  and 
the  medical  profession  opened  to 
them,  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 
HAW  life  would  enter  into  uiauy, 
Mi  tl»  vnmat  of  knowledge  bo* 
Mile  a  real  vocation,  when  it  hti 
been  hitherto  hardly  mtire  than  an 
amusement.  Many  a  held  of  learn- 
ing will  )deld  unexpected  tiowei*s 
to  A  womaa's  fresh  research,  and 
Wuaij  a  path  of  science  grow  iirni 
«lid  cl«ur  before  the  feet  which  will 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Sonier- 
viile.  Already  women  have  made 
for  themselves  a  place,  and  a  large 
one,  in  the  litentere  of  oar  tiao ; 
and  when  their  general  instructiitt 
becomes  deeper  and  higher,  their 
works  must  become  iiioro  and 
more  valuable.  Whether  doctor- 
eeses  an  to  be  pennitted  or  not, 
may  be  a  qneeticm ;  but  authoresses 
are  already  a  guild,  which,  instead 
of  ojjposition,  has  met  kindliest 
welcome.  It  is  now  areal  profession 
to  women  tfl  to  men,  to  be  writen. 
Let  any  one  read  the  list  of  books 
in  a  modern  librarj%  and  judge  how 
large  a  share  of  them  were  written 
by  women.  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs. 
StowoLlCisB  BrontS,  George  Eliot, 
Mxa.  GaBkell,  Susan  and  Katherine 
Winkworth,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss 
Bremer^  George  Sand,  Afrs.  Brown- 
ing Miss  Procter,  Miss  Austen, 
Hiss  Strickland,  Miss  Pardoe,  Miss 
Mulock,  Mrs.  Grey,  Mre.  Qore, 
Mrs.  TroUope,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mrs. 
Speir,  Mrs.  Gatty,  Miss  Bkgden, 
Lady  Gcorgiana  Fullarton.  Miss 
Marsh,  and  a  dozen  others.  There  is 
'  little  need  to  talk  of  liteiitaie  aa 
a  field  for  woman's  future  ^ork. 
She  is  ploughing  it  in  all  «lirections 
already.  The  one  thing  is  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  and  let  the  plough  go 
deep  enough,  with  good  thorongfa. 
dramage  to  begin  upon.  Writing 
books  ought  never  to  be  thought  of 
slightly.  In  one  sense,  it  is  mo- 
rally a  serious  thing,  a  power  of 
adweenng  many  persons  at  once 
with  somewhat  more  weight  than 
in  oommoA  qpaeeh.    Wo  eaonot 


without  offence  misuse  saeh  a 

power,  and  adorn  vice,  or  sneer  at 
virtue,  or  libel  human  nature  as  all 
low,  and  base,  and  selhsh.  We. 
OMttot  witbont  offonee  nei^eet  to 
me  such  a  power  for  a  good  end ; 
and  if  to  give  pleasure  be  the  object 
of  our  book,  make  it  at  U  ast  to  the 
reader  uu  ennobling  and  rehniug 
plesauM^  A  book  oiu^t  always  to 
be  the  high  waitr-markoi  its  author 

-his  best  thoughts,  his  clearest 
faith,  his  loftiest  aspiration.  No 
need  to  taunt  him,  and  sa^  he  is 
not  equal  to  hk  book,  ^s  book 
ought  not  to  be  merely  the  average 
of  his  daily  ebb  and  flow,  but  his 
flood-line — his  spring-tide,  jetsam 
of  iiheUs  and  corallines,  aiud  all 
*  the  treasures  of  the  deep.' 

And  again,  writing  is  an  Art^ 
and  as  an  art  it  should  be  seri- 
ously pursued.  'i'he  true  artist 
spirit  which  grudges  no  amount 
of  preparatory  study,  no  labour  of 
final  eompletiony^tais  belongs  aa 
much  to  the  pen  as  totho  pencil  or 
the  chisel.  It  is  precisely  this 
spirit  which  women  nave  too  often 
lacked,  fondly  imagining  their 
yiicknesB  would  do  duly  for  pa- 
tience, and  their  tact  cover  the 
defect  of  study.  If  their  work  is 
(as  we  boj)e  and  believe)  to  be  a 
real  contribution  to  the  happiness 
snd  welfare  of  mankind  hereafter, 
the  first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  this 
— conscientious  prepamtory  study, 
conscientious  veracity  of  expres- 
siom  conscientious  labour  after 
perfection  of  every  kind,  clearness 
of  thought,  and  symmetrv  of  fbrm. 
The  time  will  come,  we  doubt  noi^ 
when  all  this  will  be  better  under- 
stood. Writing  a  no\  el  or  a  book 
of  travels  will  not  bo  supposed  to 
come  to  a  lady  b;^  natnre,  any  mora 
than  teaching  children  to  a  reduced 
gentlewoman.  •  Each  art  needs  its 
special  study  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion; and  the  woman  who  means 
to  pumM  aii^  either  literatoreor 
science^will  consider  it  her  business 
to  i)repare  herself  for  so  doing,  at 
I'U.^t  as  much  as  if  she  jnirposed  to 
dunce  on  the  stage  or  make  bonnets 
in  a  millinei^s  shop. 

Thm^  we  believe  we  shall  find 
women  able  to  cany  forward  the 
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coininon  jiroirrc^^  <»f  tl'o  hnman 
liu'i'  aloii^'  tlie  )».'itli  of  the  True, 
U8  well  its  of  the  Beuutiiul  aud  the 
Good ;  nay,  to  gif«  tm  thoM  Tiews 
of  truth  whick  aie  naturally  the 
]  roperty  of  woman.  F<»r  l>e  it  re- 
nienibered,  as  in  <»pti(s  we  need 
two  eyes  to  see  the  roundness  and 
fulness  of  objects,  so  in  philosophy 
we  need  to  behold  eyciry  great  truth 
from  two  stand-points ;  an<l  it  is 
scarcely  a  fanciful  aualoiry  to  >ay, 
that  the.se  stanil -point.s  are  jiro- 
vided  for  us  by  the  dilfereut  facnl- 
tiei  and  MDtinients  of  men's  and 
women's  natures.  In  every  ques- 
tion of  phil»».soT)hy  tlicrc  ^  iitor-*  the 
intuitive  aiul  the  experinienial, the 
arguments  a  ^n  vjri  and  d,  2>osieriori, 
In  everjr  quettioii  of  womB  thm 
is  the  side  of  jwlioe  and  the  nde 
of  love.    In  every  question  nf  rc- 

ligiou  there  ie  the  idea  of  God  as 


the  Father  of  the  world — the 
fid  Creator,  yet  severe  aud  awM 
J  udge ;  aud  there  is  the  idea  of  God 
aa  we  Mother,  wboae  tandar  mat- 
desare  orwnaall,  who  iagriefed 

by  our  sin^  as  onr  mothers  were 
f^rievcd  by  them,  and  in  whose  infi- 
nite heart  ia  our  onlv  refuge.  At 
the  highest  point  all  theee  ^ievi 
unite.  Absolute  PhikMOfihv  is  both 
intuitive  and  experimental;  abso- 
lute Morality  is  both  justice  anr? 
love  ;  absolute  Kehgiou  is  the 
worship  (at  once  full  of  awe 
and  love)  of  the  *  Parent  oCQoe^ 
Almighty,'  who  is  both  pareati 
in  One.  But  to  reach  these  com- 
pleted views  we  need  each  side  !iy 
turns  to  be  presented  to  us :  ami 
thia  em  haidljbe  better  eAeM 
than  hf  the  alternate  aelm  of 
men's  wd  wooMa'a  mmda  on  eiflh 
other. 


LAWBSNCB  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IBKLABIX 


I. 

A  UTUMNAL  nuuhbe  spraid  on  Irlih  hilk 

Imagbition's  hngfateniog  minor  SIk, 
Whsnin  a  HonBOBan  on  a  haadioaie  grsj 
Along  the  high  toad  tdna  hk  caij  waj. 

Saluted  low  by  every  ragged  bat. 

Saluting  kindly  every  league  and  Pat 

Who  plods  the  mud  or  jolts  on  lazy  wheels, 

Or  smokes  his  dudheen  with  an  ass  and  crceU 

(Pipe  quick  removed  before  obeisance  made). 

Or  checks,  rcirardant,  his  potato  spado ; 

'  Fine  day,'  tiie  voung  man  says  with  friendly  nod, 

*  Fine  day,  your  honour — glory  be  to  God  1' 

Then,  too  polite  to  stare,  they  hSk  thair  fill 

Of  Xinor  Bloomfield  (to  thqr  call  him  still, 

llKnigh  six-and*twent7  now)  oone  bask  of  late 

From  foreign  coontries  to  his  own  crtata^ 

And  who  in  turn  has  no  incurious  eye 

For  each,  and  all  the  world,  in  passing  bj; 

The  comstacks  seen  throtigh  rusty  sycamores, 

Pigs,  tattor'd  children,  pools  at  cabin  doors, 

Unshelter'd  rocky  hillsides,  browsed  by  sheep,  * 

Summer's  last  iiow'rs  that  nigh  some  brooklet  vrwp. 
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Black  fliits  of  Locr.  stone-fences  loose  and  rough, 

A  thom-brancli  ma  gup  thought  gate  i>aough, 

And  all  the  wide  wid  groveless  landscape  round, 

Hoot,  rtabUe,  afttrmath,  or  aew-ploagh'd  ground, 

WlMre  with  the  crows  white  eeaguUs  oome  to  piok) 

Or  many  a  waetefnl  acre  crowded  thksk 

With  docken,  odtelbot,  and  the  hoary  weed 

Caird  fairy-horse,  and  tufted  thistle-seed 

Which ybr  the  farm,  against  the  fanner  tells  j 

Or  wrinkled  hawthorns  shading"  homestead  weUliy 

Or,  «!:iddest  siglit,  son^c  niin'd  cottage-wall. 

The  rooftreo  cut,  the  i-afters  ibrced  to  fall 

From  gables  with  domestic  smoke  cinbrown'd. 

Where  Tovcrty  at  worst  a  .shelter  fouiid, 

The  scene,  perhaps,  of  all  its  little  life, 

Iti  httmUe  joys,  and  nnsaooeeeful  strife. 

Th*  observant  rider  paas*d  too  many  sadi; 

'  Let  them  do  more  (he  thought)  who  do  to  mnch^ 

Kor,  where  they've  kill'd  a  human 

Unburied  leave  the  skeleton's  disgrace.' 

Though  Irish,  he  was  of  the  absentees, 

And  linaccustomod  vet  to  Rijrhts  like  these. 

At  twelve  years  old  his  birthplace  he  had  left, 
A  child  endow'd  with  much,  of  much  bereft} 
lieturn'd  a  boy — a  lad — the  third  time  now 
Keturub,  a  man,  with  brpad  aud  serious  brow. 
A  younger  sou  (the  better  lot  at  first). 
And  by  a  Oeltie  peaeant  fi>ndly  norst, 
Bloomfield  Is  Iridi  born  and  English  bred, 
Snrviviu^  heir  of  both  his  parents  dead ; 
One  who  has  studied,  trayeU'd,  liTed,  and  thoaght» 
Is  brave,  and  modest,  m  a  young  man  ought ; 
Calm — sympathetic;  hasty — full  of  tact; 
Poetic,  but  insisting  ninrh  on  fact : 
A  complex  character  and  various  mind, 
Where  all,  like  .some  rich  landscape,  lies  combined. 

From  s(diool  to  Ireland,  Lawrence  iirst  rcturu'd 
A  patiiot  vuw'd }  his  soul  for  L'ehmd  bum'd. 
Oft  did  his  sehoolmates*  taunts  in  oombat  end. 
And  high  his  plane  with  one  Hibernian  finend, 
Who  hmg'd  like  him  for  manhood,  to  set  free 
Theii-  emerald  Inisfail  from  sea  to  sea. 
With  army,  senate,  all  a  nation's  life, 
Copartner  in  the  great  world's  glorious  strife, 
Perr  in  all  arts,  gaj  rival  in  each  race. 
Illustrious,  liini,  in  her  prfuliar  place. 
The  glories  and  the  griel:^  of  Erin  fiU'd 
Heart  rnul  imai^ination.     How  he  thrill'd 
To  some  ime  harp-nute  of  her  auti(^ue  fame, 
liow,  to  her  storied  wounds,  his  dieek  wonld  flame  1 
And  bearing  some  great  speaker,  on  a  day, 
IVhose  urgent  grasp  sway 


6X2  Jjowreace  MlocmyUid  ia  Ireland,  [Novembfii^ 

Whik  Uioft  be  ikiiod€r*d,— '  *Tis  for  sUvet  tkm 
To  lit  •  wittoNk  •  motij  <if  ilMir  owm  ] 

Tht  widt  Mfik'i  pHj  aod  pmd  Bng1«Bd  s  leoia, 
lUn^tM  whom  Ibad  md  gaili  lisve  Mnk  m  W. 
Speak,  IrisbiiMH  •hdH  tliii  be  atwsys  mT 

Ja<lg«  bow  jonng  Lawrence  felt.    '  Like  a  joxmg  fool/ 
His  fiuurditti  powi'd,  and  sbipp'd  bim  back  to  tektxjL 

Not  BBch  was  be  at  Cambrid^ ;  for  hm  &maA 
Tbongbt's  new  borizons  daily  opening  round, 
Wbile  IIIstoTT  spread  li.  r  p'chirc?  trrare  md  vaii; 
Anfl  liviiit^  Britain  8taillc<l  liim  at  hist 
To  nu'oi^'niso  the  lariat*  iniporial  tone. 
Ami  Jill  the  ^Tandeur  of  a  woU-built  llirane. 
0  juy,  a  part  in  EngLiud'a  pride  to  claim^ 
To  fluiftb  witb  triumpb  in  ber  force  and  £ime. 
See  dietamt  powen  eonfeea  witli  wondering  «we 
Her  ntttnl  Bbren<^h,  h&r  sugerty  of  Uw, 
And  «feiy  diiM  of  iMn  tMogbou^ 
Sfcend  ta&  beneeftk  bet  bewMr,  brand  noilBd'd! 

A  bewdleie  Bmke  of  ooBege  pailiameni 
Tbo  loyal  Lnwrenoe  beck  to  IieUnd  went» 

On  visit  to  a  ricb  relation's  booeei 
Where  boldlv  to  Sir  UUdi  be  avows 

♦  * 

An  alter 'd  miod,  and  t^eee  wiib  altered  sigbt 

Keckk;!^^  provinciuU,  hating  nile  and  rigbt» 

UuRV  for  mischief  without  aim  or  senKC,  • 

Their  ])olitics  mere  faetious  turbnlenfe. 

Drawn  this  and  that  way  by  the  word  or  nod 

Of  noisy  rogues  and  Ktealtby  men-of-God ;  ' 

And  checka  tbem  witb  a  small  ideal  band 

Who,  brakbeni,  imd  tiio  BMik  ISmnpk  eteid* 

T^  free  tebeUion,  Biptej»  and  orime. 

With  fiannebneee  pmed  in  wuj  n  peribrae  tune. 

At  twenty-one,  bie  too  a  place  sliaD  bold 

With  names  ancestral  in  the  Lodge  enioU'd | 

Or  thus  «i  leaai  xeialfed  tbo  yonng  man,  oager>aooi'd» 

I  then  knew  Lawionoe  firet»  and  ooold  deeciy 
Keen  bltellect  and  generous  syropatliy 
In  every  lodkj  life's  fountain  fresh  and  bright  * 
In  him,  for  one  man,  freely  spmn^'  to  light* 
J?'ull  was  his  nostril,  misitivt'  his  mouth. 
His  candid  brow  capacious  of  the  truth  ; 
Kyes,  ^'ood  llibt;ruiau,  warnu'.'-t  ol' all  sprays, 
IV'rvt'ul  Mud  clear,  or  veii'd  iu  though tlui  haze ; 
Locks  loosely  curling,  'twixt  a  black  and  brown ; 
His  lipe  and  ebittt  tbough  but  in  bojbood'a  dowa» 
Were  ecnlptnred  boldly,  to  oonfinn  tho  fkfit; 
A  slender  figofe  swayed  witb  oareleee  grace 
To  every  impulse,  erery  varying  mood, 
Kotbiag  in  bim  was  formal,  notbing  roda. 
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The  first  five  minutes  rank'd  him  as  a  friend. 
He  still  was  new  and  rire  nt  five  years'  end. 

Got?7is,  books,  degrees,  wiil  leave  a  fool  a  fooly 
Bat  wit  is  best  when  wit  has  gone  to  schooL 
lu  busy  leisure  'mid  these  cloi^iters  gray, 
This  young  man  communed  many  a  happy  day 
With  thoughts  perouiial  of  tba  mighty  dend* 
To  whkh  hit  boqI,  how  often*  whilk  he  zoad, 
Sfmag  «p  with  gMekliig;  nor*  m  pme  or  ihjno^- 
Faird  ho  to  mark  the  Spirit  of  tho  Time ; 
Then  «»der'd  forth,  saw  Germany  and  QnoM^ 
France,  fairer  Italy,  with  large  increase 
For  that  eternal  storehouse  in  the  mind ; 
Saw,  too,  earth's  younger  half,  whose  western  wind 
Would  bear  across  the  r^pa,  if  wind  could  beur» 
To  Ireland  many  a  wish  aiid  filial  pray'r. 
And  uow  he  treads  again  the  ishamrock  shore. 
Of  age,  and  half  a  fruitful  decade  more; 
Sjf  hooks,  by  tfofol*  md  hy  lib  mifaircd, 
inth  words  lew  ntiAjt  inei^  more  MMUwdj 
A  etadont  ftill,  ofeU  boMath  tho  mni* 
And  wishmg  good  to  eoch,  and  wrong  to  none. 

His  life,  the  first  great  hnpoke  falitag  lAaak, 
Has  now  begun  to  feel  or  fear  a  lack. 
Unknown,  undreamt-of  hitherto,  a  void, 
A  need  in  truth  for  work  ;  to  ri^e  eniplovM 
Each  morning'  light  on  soma  progressive  tOii, 
Itseh'  not  all  inadequate,  the  foil 
Aud  clai»p  for  ruby,  pearl,  aud  diamond  hours. 
Or  say,  the  Mot  and  stem  for  li&'s  beet  flow*!*. 
Fbhfio  amhtlioDB  evo  not  to  hie  inhid» 
Hk  natne's  proper  work  eeesia  hard  to  fiadt 
Grown  elide  of  London'e  huge  and  f6mty  mtm, 
Polite,  loxurioQi,  iMffeetaal  days. 
But  no  aneh  tarn  amiftci  his  English  friends  $ 
This  morning,  gay  Tom  Stanley's  letter  ende* 
*  Your  Blessed  Island  I  have  also  seen, 
And  much  amonc-  the  savage  natives  been. 
And  semi-savage — that  is,  high  and  low; 
Not  unamusing  for  a  month  or  so  ; 
liut  iiiucy  living  iu  the  place  I — take  caro 
And  don't  get  shot,  old  fellowj  whilst  you're  Itao,' 
So  Staalej.   Ueanwhlle,  fiun  aio  other  aomo 
To  keep  tiie  jonth  m  Iielaad,  now  ho'a  oono. 

Grei^  his  fiknds  and  nlativee  deaixo 
To  colour  Btaring  blue  ih»  zM^  young  Squin^ 
With  vivid  streaks  of  orange,  to  desoribe 
A  noble  chieilain  of  their  loyal  tribe, 
Thnt  in  such  war-paint  he  may  lead  their  vaa 
To  light  the  county  with  a  fierce  Green  Man. 
iUasI  Uiey  fiiic^thiH  Bloomfield  less  aud  more 
Thau  lived  iu  their  philosophy  before ; 
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Direct  Mid  frank  in  motive,  plan,  and  deed. 
Cautions  and  mild  in  tlieory  ar.d  creed. 
Tiu'ie  lui^udly,  liuie  i-eiierved,  Uut  not  by  rul«, 

like  ihom  who  tend  ibeir  coicUal  amtfe  to  ickool; 
Cold  upon  intentto  where  the  VMfe  gmr  bot, 
Intant,  whtn  th^  h$m  new  giwm  a  thoqgbts 
Too  apl  to         bap '  tiie  wul  coam,' 
Toniy  look  al^out, — lie  may  perhaps  do  worse; 
H«  visits  Pholim'a  fiurm,  wad  Fni'»,  and  Hike'«» 
And  qisestiond  Pignt  more  than  Pi  got  likes ; 
Each  tenant's  liistory  fain  would  undiQCsUiKi* 
Examines  every  corner  of  his  land, 
Day  aller  duy  lim  fieuly  ^en  and  heard, 
But  of      ^ueral  thought  nvows  no  word; 
Perhaps,  in  secret,  striviu^  to  aiTan«;e 
Bi|iqrietteei  m  mnHUdm  end  vtrange. 

That  wnA  of  Ltwrenoe  Btoomfidd*  on  U»  waj 
From  Crt^han  Lodgie,  thlt  bright  motairMMJ  daj» 
Qoiddjr,  by  tmrns,  and  abwlj,  man  and  beae^ 
To  where  Sir  Uliek  Harvey  Rpi'eads  the  feiiL 
Twice,  a  weU-arm'd  polioe  patrol  be  me^ 
Duly,  to  guard  the  dinn(*T-pai'ty,  set. 

Beyond  the  dirty  town  an  Irish  mile, 
Thick  laurels  round  Sir  Ullck's  gateway  smilfi; 
A  roail'd  arm  cut  ou  cither  j)illar-8tone 
Defends  the  Harvey  motto,  doubly  shovn^ 
Mei4,  ut  placet,  utens  ;  gravel-apread. 
And  dnik  wHb  boughs  t]»t  whisper  o^tAmi^ 
A  prifiie  drite  at  every  tun  display ii 
The  Tista'd  park  where  ailky  cattle  grasa^ 
Throni;li  clumpa  of  6ow'r8  and  greensward  aweipiiig  wide 
Unfolds  the  heavy  mansion 'tt  firont  of  peida^ 
And  whirls,  if  such  felicity  be  yours, 
Your  chariot  to  the  hospitable  doors, 
"Where  men  of  soft  address  and  portly  frame, 
As  if  in  rainbows  clad,  announce  your  name, 
Lisnaraoy  House  can  see  far  summits  rise 
In  azure  bloom,  or  cold  on  misty  skies, 
Abore  the  broad  plantation  set  to  screen 
Those  dismal  waatea  of  bog  that  atratdi  beiwaem 
Kortfa  lies  the  Tillage,  showing  but  a  apirab 
As  hmnbly  conscious  of  the  hangfafy  Sqidre, 
^Vhose  Lady  visits  but  the  Hector's  wife. 
Each  meaner  building  crouchant  for  its  life. 
Thick  stand  the  woods,  though  change  is  on  the  trees, 
Their  first  light  losses  borne  on  every  breeze, 
And  shut  from  view  a  thousand  vulgar  fields, 
Yi'lio-L'  loison  j;^rcat  Sir  Uiick's  '.grandeur  yields. 
With  liUiuy  a  roof  of  thatch,  wliere  daily  toil 
ExtortB  tlie  bread  of  man  fium  earth'is  dull  boih 

'This  moat  has  and  If  Toil  leoeiye  his  share, 
Kor  Qathar'd  Power  be  sdfiah  and  mi&ir. 
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Toil  will  not  grudye  luhoiiuuut'  or  Gain, 

The  part  whidi  iSim  in  UMinlj  mood  sustain. 

Toil,  Bomtj,  are  toloaUa  things,^ 

IigiMtiea  emy  hnman  spirit  wrings; 

2n«M»  flows  the  bitter  stream  of  diseontent» 

For  him  that  earns  a  wage  or  pays  a  rent. 

As  through  the  patriot's  pulses,  who  must  feel 

Hip  countrj'*s  wounds  enkindle  fiery  zeal.* 

Thus  meditated  BlooniHi'Id,  while  his  horse 

Tnrn'd  to  familiar  stablevard  his  course. 

*  A  kind  just  man  would  make  the  poor  his  friends^ 

And  use  his  riehcs  for  no  private  ends  ; 

Till  rich  and  poor,  harmoniously  conjuiut, 

Fonn'd  alto^  baaso^  in  a  oouoteipoint. 

Bat  eoold  he  so  in  this  distraeled  iale? 

Traditionary  wronga  each  heart  defila. 

Beeehed,  inflicted,  rankling,  and  xenew'd ; 

All  passions  shout  the  cries  of  ancient  feud; 

God's  worship  is  the  pledge  of  endless  hate: 

"Who,  linking  class  with  class,  these  venoms  can  abate? 

How,  once  1  quit  the  glorious  world  of  dreams, 

Begin,  where  all  a  vile  conlnsion  seems? 

Perchance  these  Irish  Captains,  view'd  aright, 

Sustiiin  as  best  they  may  an  ugly  fight. 

'  So  let  them.    I'll  interrogate  the  Sphinx, 
And  Him  who  steeps  at  Fhiln,  flnr  the  links 

Of  pant  and  ftttore;  and  behold  tiia  while  • 
Qreat  dawns  and  snnsets  mirrar'd  in  the  NUe.' 


(2*0  be  emimned,) 
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Oft«n  eventa      chance  aoeiptllld|y  MBt  %l 

Some  there  l>e  that  shadows  \  : 

Sach  hare  but  »  sli»dow's  j»lii»8.— SHjUUSrJbmk 


THE  marriage  was  rather  hurried 
on  after  everylK>dy's  consent 
and  a]>|)ruvai  had  been  thus  cor- 
dially given.  It  WIS  alraidy  lato 
in  tne  Meaon,  and  Lord  Medway 
was  l)y  no  nieanH  inclined  to  let 
so  nil  important  a  circumstance  in- 
terlerc  with  his  grouse  ahoutiiig. 
So,  during  the  month  or  six  weeks 
claumed  by  lawyers  and  dress- 
makers, his  lordship  took  himself 
off  to  Cowes ;  and  Laura  did  a 
pretty  little  bit  of  sclf-sacritice 
very  cheap,  b)r  giving  up  her  yacht- 
ing^ the  miseries  of  whicb-«)r  aiie 
suffered  intensely  from  sea-sickness 
— she  wjvs  in  the  habit  of  enduring 
yearly  with  a  heroism  wcnthy  of  a 
better  c<iuse.  tSu  '  darliug  Med- 
way'  was  soffHred  to  90  to  Oorwes 
alone,  and  she  remained  in  London 
in  order  to  superintend  the  trous- 
Hc.'UT,  and  jtreside  over  the  arram^e- 
nieats  generally.  Tresents,  congra- 
tdlations,  and  profnse  ordefs  to 
milliners  and  dress-makers  gave 
her  a  kind  of  occupation  for  which 
she  was  eminently  littt  J  ;  and  the 
marriage  preparations  were  con- 
ducted with  an  ardour  of  devotion 
which  would  not  liave  been  mis- 
placed if  the  whole  future  liaj)pi- 
ness  of  the  bride  had  depended  on 
the  richness  of  her  silks  and  the 
fineness  of  her  embroideries. 

But  how  fared  it  meanwliile 
with  those  praqMcts  of  happiness  9 
Not  so  well  as  might  be.  Catherine 
was  anything  rather  than  a  senti- 
mental young  lady,  but  she  was 
deeply  in  love,  with  the  whole 
force  of  a  true  and  loving  wo(uan*s 
heart.  She  had  never  flittered 
away  her  IVcliiiL's  in  transient 
fancies  or  unmeaning  flirtatious. 
Adrian  L'Estrange  was  the  only 
man  in  the  world  for  whom  ahe 
had  ever  eo^erieneed  even  a  paatH 


ing  preference,  and  to  him  she  had 
given  her  whole  wealtli  of  atfec- 
tiou.  bhe  knew  that  it  was  uot 
BO  with  him,  and  aho  could  not 
help  feeling  that  there  was  a  grea^ 
to  ner  it  appeared  a  humiliating, 
dirterence  between  the  love  which 
tilled  her  whole  bciu^  tor  liim,  and 
that  which  an  naarriDg  insAinet 
told  her  he  entertained  fur  her. 

There  was  but  too  mucli  of  truth 
in  her  misgivings.  From  the  m»>- 
ment  in  which  Adrian  had  been 
led  to  speak  to  her  of  love,  the 
re  of  Lilian  revived  in  his 


memory,  haunting  him  by  day  and 
night  like  an  accusiug  snirit. 
Vainly  ditl  he  bring  all  the  most 
pot<;nL  exorcisms  he  could  com- 
mand to  coimire  the  pale  phantom ; 
vainly  did  ne  teach  his  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  Githeni^'^. 
her  beauty  and  her  love.  \Viiiic 
iu  her  society,  he  could  forget  the 
haimting  memories  that  totiored 
him  in  the  sweet  and  subtle  in- 
fluence she  exercised  over  his  feel- 
ings ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
himsell  aloue,  than  memory  avenged 
herself  for  her  temporary  defeat,aiid 
overwhelmed  him  with  thoughts  of 
Lilian. 

In  this  res])ect  he  must  have 
been  very  unlike  the  generality  of 
men,  and  it  might  be  well  if  there 
were  more  like  him.  How  many 
in  his  position,  the  object  (A 
tenderest  affection  to  a  loving  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  on  the  eve 
of  marriage  with  hei^  would  in- 
dulge at  all  in  the  moonvenient 
exeroiae  of  retrospection ;  or  if  they 
did  so,  would  not  sec  some  Jtwoit 
sorrowful  face  rise  up  before  their 
mind  s  eye,  which  was  uot  that  uf 
the  lady  of  thmr  vowaf  Do  yon 
think  we  could  find  many  such 
happy«  heart-whole  bdd^groomsi  if 
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we  searched  diligently  from  the 
rismg  to  tlM  Mkting  of  tut 
Well  for  them  if  tht  poor,  almosi 

forgotten  f;icc  is  not  reproachful  as 
well  as  sad  iu  its  expression  ;  well, 
also,  if  the  vision  comes  alone,  and 
one  of  A  soFTciwfhl 
proeooaODy  like  that  which  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  spirit-haunted 
Hicliard  to  frenzy  on  the  eve  of 
lioswurth,  with  the  ominous  cliant, 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow* 

80  i>crhaps  Adrian  L'Estrange 
was  initre  to  be  pitied  and  less  to 
be  blamed  than  many  who  carry  a 
brave  front  to  the  world)  and  let 
tlie  waters  of  Letbe  oiWfenmte  the 
little  trembling  footmarks  on  their 
lioart's  past  history.   The  worst  of 
it  to  him  was,  that  Ive  had  put  so 
much  of  earnestness  into  his  first 
hapless  love,  that  ho  had  bat  % 
pittance  left  whmwith  to  recoiD- 
|>en8ie  the  full,  pare,  beautiful  affec- 
tion that  r'athcrine  bestowed  upon 
him  so  freely.    Most  men  would 
.  have  ooDsiderod  tfaio  amply  fofit 
cienl  and  would  have  taaoii  hn^ 
her  Deauty,  her  fortune,  and  her 
love,  as  the  just  tribute  to  their 
own  tnui&cendent  merits.  But  poor 
Adnaii^with  all  his  ftalii,  trao  of 
a  diffiBrent  stamp  from  these.  Ho 
coidd  not  quietly  take  all  that 
Catherine  had  to  give  him,  and 
feel  that  she  was  well  repaid  bv 
the  empty  shell  of  a  heart  which 
had  ponred  out  all  its  fulness  for 
anotner.  And  thus  the  hours  thoy 
passed  together  as  atHauced  lovers 
were  not  so  brightly  happy  as  tliey 
ou^ht  to  have  been.   He  often  felt 
sen-nproaehfnl  and  ill  at  oaoo. 
sometimes  absent  and  oold,  ana 
Catherine's  instinct  warned  her  of 
this  ;  so  that  both  felt  wretched  at 
times,  while  carel'ully  feigning  hap- 
piBMs  and  ooatontoMat  to  eaob 
other.  A  bad  boginmng. 

But  still  the  marriage  prepara- 
tions went  on  ns  tliough  all  were 
as  bright  and  orderly  in  the  heart 
of  the  bfida  aa  in  h«r  ootwaid 
adornmentB.  Only  one  nntowaid 
incident  occurred.  The  wedding- 
veil  was  sent  home  one  evening 
while  Adrian  was  present,  and 
being  called  on  by  Lady  Medway, 


doolared  that  he  was  utterly  igiio- 
raatof  aiiQli  matters  in  the  abstract, 
and  threw  it  over  Catherine's  heiul, 
where  it  certainly  showcvl  to  great 
advantage,  half  concealing  and 
hail  heightening  the  beauty  of  the 
aoft  compkzion  and  lovely  eysa  it 
coverod.  Bat  Lady  Medway's  super- 
stitious feelings  took  fright  at  this 
y&ry  irregidar  jirocceding. 

*  (iood  heavens,  Adrian  !  what 
am  jwk  doingl  Tsko  it  off  tUa 
instant.  Doirt  yon  know  that 
nothing  is  so  unlucky  as  for  a 
bride  to  put  on  her  wedding-veil 
before  the  day  ?  And  for  you,  of 
aUpeople,  to  put  it  on  her  1' 

GatheniM,  laughing,  tHed  to 
disengage  herself  from  the  deli- 
cate folds ;  and  Adrian,  convinced 
by  the  number  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion which  Lady  Medway  contrived 
to  ezproMi  in  tho  honror«trieken 
tone  of  her  voice  that  he  miiflt 
have  done  something  veiy  prepos- 
terous, did  his  best  to  help  her. 
Between  them,  they  managed  to 
•ntftnglo  tho  laoo  in  Adriaa'a 
nakcb-ehain ;  and  as  he  moved 
wpray,  leaving  the  veil  in  Oithe- 
rines  hand,  it  tore, — a  long,  long 
rent|  not  to  be  repaired  without 
leavuig  viiihla  mana  of  the  mis- 
chief. 

Laura  screamed  and  hid  her 
ey«?,  and  even  Catherine  turned 
rather  pale.  Following  so  imme- 
diately on  what  had  been  said,  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  circumstance; 
but  they  laughed  it  off,  and  Lady 
Medway  made  (piite  a  heroic  effort 
to  receive  Adrian  s  apologies  with 
a  good  grace. 

•SupontitionB  —  tho  old  world* 
beliovod  foUioa  which  we  imbibe 
somehow  in  our  childhood,  and 
never  forget,  wliile  so  much  that  it 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
MMmbMT  is  forgotten— aro  aome- 
tnnes  sources  of  great  diioomfort ; 
and  Catherine  often  dwelt  on  this 
tritle  of  evil  omen  in  after  days. 

it  wanted  but  a  w  eek  of  the  day 
fixed  for  tho  marriage,  when  an- 
other annoying  circumstance  oc- 
curred. Catherine's  maid  fell  ill, 
and  it  was  evident  at  once  that  she 
would  be  quite  unable  to  attend 
her  mistress  on  her  wedding-tour. 

Lam*WM  in  dMpair;  a  iwf 
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Adrian, 


[Xovciiuber, 


litUs  mffioed,  on  ker  own  diowiniiL 
to  redooe  her  to  this  ttale  cc 

mind. 

*  My  poor  diirlinfr,'  she  said  to 
Catherine, 'wLat  wt/Zvou  do  J  You 
know  that  you  alioDla  liaTe  Anas- 
tMie,  and  be  a  million  times  wel- 
come to  lier.  l)iit  what  aJi'ndd  I 
(h>  ill  the  lli;:hlaiids  without  aome- 
body  wlio  knows  luy  waysT 

*DonH  think  of  it,'  answered 
OUheriae. '  Mri.  Harriaon,!  know, 
was  anziona  to  recommend  aonie- 
body  to  me,  for  she  asked  poor 
Stephens  the  (»ther  day  if  she  was 
to  remain  or  not.  I  will  go  to  her, 
for  I  would  take  her  recommidi^- 
lion  as  readify  aa  any  one*a* 

Mrs.  ll.irrison,  j^ar  pnverUJi^ses^ 
was  fonm  rly  Imuscki »  per  toCathe- 
riuc'b  luoliicr,  and  wa^  now  settled 
in  London,  in  baaiiieaa  aa  a  dieaa- 
maker,  and  eztembely  emplogrod 

OB  t lie  trousseau. 

The  result  <>t"  C;itheriiie's  inquiry 
was  tiiat  'the  youn^  person,'  as 
Mn.  Hanisoii  ealled  lin>,  waa  d»> 
aired  to  come  to  GroeronoMqnam 
on  the  following  day  ;  and  a  pale 
young  woiiK'.n,  dressed  in  aeeji 
uiuuruiuj^i  cainu  at  the  appointed 

8he  had  a  little  dog  with  her, 

"whieh  composed  itself  on  tlic  door- 
mat in  the  hall  with  a  (piiet,  self- 
possessed  air,  which  disarmed  all 
objections  ou  the  part  of  the  porter, 
who  was  about  to  suggeefc  that  it 
should  remain  outside.  The  younff 
woman  assured  him  that  it  wonld 
not  move  till  \wv  return. 

b>he  liad  not  Id'c  it  tor  more  than 
a  few  minntea,  wlien  Adrian  ealled 
at  the  door  to  leave  a  note  for 
Oitherine.  At  the  iirst  sound  of 
his  voice,  the  little  creiiture  jumped 
uu,  and  rushing  between  the  legs 
€11  the  atartled  purtcr,  frtakad  roond 
Adrian,  with  barks,  and  erioii  and 
tail-wag^rings,  and  every  dcmon- 
Ktratidu  of  extessive  joy  that  a 
little  dog  can  make. 
*WhT,  Fanny,  poor  FanQfl*  ez- 
"  ed 


Adrian;  *  where  on  earth 

have  y(»u  come  from  V 

*  A  youn^'  person  left  the  dog  in 
the  hail,  sir.  when  she  went  up- 
Btairs'to  aee  Mias  Vernon.' 

Adrian  pnahed  past  the  man  and 
raahed  upstaira.  In  thediawing- 


ho  (mA  Latlv  MedwiQr 
alone:  the  fohling  doois  wse 

ek>Be<i. 

*  Where  is  Catherine  T  he  in- 
quired, abruptly,  t.ikin^  uu  heed  of 
Lanra*a  oolatreCehed  hand. 

*  In  my  sitting-room,  with  a  girl 
who  is  come  to  be  hired  instead  of 
Htephens  ;  but  what  is  the  matter, 
Adrian  I  has  anything  happened  f 

<Lady  Hedway,  I  nraat  aee  that 
1^  Do^  lor  mercy*s  sake,  make 
some  excuse  and  rail  her  here.  I 
fMtf/  .see  her  directly.* 

*  Why,  what  u  the  matter  T 

*  The  matter  only  is,  that  unless 
yon  can  coatriro  that  I  should  see 
the— the  person  who  is  with  Cathe- 
rine at  once,  I  must  go  to  her,  and 
perhaps  there  may  be  a  .scene. 
Lady  Aledway,  for  pity  s  sake,  iimke 
soma  aeoae  to  her  awaj  front 
CMherina.* 

Laura,  puzzled,  and  half  offended, 
was  yet  so  imj»res.sed  liy  Adri.in's 
manner^  as  to  feel  compelled,  to 
obey  his  wishes ;  hut  just  m  aho 
waa  moving  towards  the  door,  it 
partly  (ipened,  and  the  iaoe  of  a 
young  girl  ai»pcared- 

Adriau  Li^trauge  started  up 
with  a  aiyprsesed  egriamatifi,  hm 
rushed  ont  of  the  room  i&id  out  of 
the  house. 

Ik'fore  liAdy  Medway  had  by  any 
me^ms  recovered  from  her  extreme 
astonishment,  Catherine  came  in, 
loll  of  interest  about  the  jroiuag 
woman  who  had  just  left  her. 

'  1  wish  you  had  seen  her,  Laura; 
she  is  such  a  nice  cre;iture,  quiet 
and  ladylike,  and  so  pretty.  {She 
is  an  orphan,  obliged  to  earn  hor 
living,  but  she  has  evidently  boen 
brouglit  up  like  a  ludy,  and  is  ono^ 
She  t«)ld  me  that  Harrison  knows 
all  about  her ;  but  she  a]jpeareil 
Tsnr  QnwiUinjK  to  apeak  of  herself 
ana  aa  Hamaon  recommends  her 
so  warmly,  I  may  safely  engage  her 
without  further  mt^uiry ;  don't  you 
think  sof 

Laura  had  been  eomposiiig  her 
couuteimnoe^  and  endeavouring  to 
look  unconcerned  while  Catherine 
spoke^  and  now  said  carelessly, 

'  I  think  I  had  a  glimpse  of  her ; 
did  she  not  come  to  toe  folding 
door  V 

'  Yes ;  she  mistook  the  way  onti 
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■ndcame  into  tlie  other  room  in- 
stead of  goin^  down  the  passage ; 
is  she  not  pretty  ? 

'  I  didn't  notice  her  much,  dearest 
Have  yon  positbely  engaged  herf 

*  She  is  to  call  again  to-mornnv ; 
she  wished  me  to  see  Harrison  be- 
fore I  decided,  but  1  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  her,  and  think  I  have 
been  ver^  lueky.* 

Catherine  would  have  been  snr- 
prised  had  she  caught  the  pitying, 
sorrowful  look  which  Lady  Med- 
way  gave  her  bhe  s[>oke:  but 
ahe  made  no  other  reply,  and  eon- 
tented  hersfelf  with  an  inward  reso- 
lution to  see  TTarrison  without  loss 
of  time,  and  arrive  somehow  or 
other  at  the  truth  concerning  the 
'yoong  person,'  and  her  oonneiion 
drian  L'Estrange. 

3feanw}nIo,  Adrian  had  dashed 
downstiiirs,  and  stationed  himself 
at  the  comer  of  the  square,  eagerly 
watching  Lord  Meaway's  honse. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened, 
and  the  little  dog  ran  down  the 
steps,  followed  by  a  slight  figure  in 
black.  Adrian  let  her  walk  on  for 
a  few  paces,  and  then  followed  her 
tUl  th^  mm  out  of  tight  of  the 
house. 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  at  a 
crossing,  and  be  came  quietly  up 
behind  her. 

'Bachel/Iie  nid,  in  a  low  Toiee. 

Bachel  l)enb<^ronghtnmed  round, 
and  with  difiiculty  repressed  a 
scream.  She  trembled  froTii  head  to 
foot,  and  could  scarcely  articulate. 

*I  never  thooglit  to  see  you 
again,'  she  mnrmnred;  *aiid  it  is 
too  late  now.  Let  me  £*o  my  way, 
Adrian  ;  it  must  be  far  enough 
from  yours  for  ever,* 

Adrian's  only  answer  WM  to  take 
her  lumd,  and  place  it  on  lus  arm. 

*  Do  not  think  that  I  am  going 
to  lose  sight  of  you,  Rachel,  (lod 
knows  how  long  and  earnestly  I 
have  sought  you :  and  now  we 
aniet  not  part  till  you  have  told 
meaa' 

Perceiving  that  the  poor  girl  was 
overwhelmed  with  agitation,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak  or  sUind. 
Adrian  hailed  a  passing  cab,  and 
nlaeinff  her  in  it»  seated  himself  by 
her  siae. 

'  Whore  to,  please  2' 


'  Oh,  an>n;\-hero.  Shoreditrli.* 

*Vell,'  sulihxpiised  the  cabman, 
as  he  resumed  his  place  on  t)ie  box, 
*  if  I  eof  dispodged  to  go  any  vherea 
with  a  young  woman  by  way  of  a 
lark,  T  wouldn't chor)se the  " Eastern 
Counties"  by  no  manner  of  inenus.' 

Kachel  sank  back  in  the  corner 
and  sobbed  piteously. 

*One  word,  for  mercy's  sake,* 
said  Adrian.  '  Rachel,  do  not  keep 
me  in  this  torturing  suspeDSOi 
Where  is  Lilian  f 

*  Lost  —  dead  —  oh,  worse  than 
dead!  Lily,  my  Lily  f 

Adrian  soiled  the  poor  girl's 
hands  in  a  grasp  of  which  he  iSiew 
not  tlie  strength. 

'  Kachel,  you  rtrngt  compose  your- 
sslf  and  speak  to  me  at  once.  What 
do  you  mean  by.  those  terrible 

words  r 

Rachel  sat  up  and  released  her 
hands.  Then  she  looked  iixedly  at 
him  for  a  moment. 

'  Lily  is  mad !'  she  said,  in  a 
harsh,  unnatural  voice. 

*Madl  oh,  my  Qod! — and  yonr 
father  r 

*He  is  dead — he  poisoned  him- 
self, after  he  and  the  other  between 
them  had  driven  LUymad.  And 

now  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell 
you.  Let  me  go.'  Rachel  spoke 
these  words  with  a  stony  iuaili'o- 


Adrifli  locked  at  his  poor  com- 
panion, almost  hopiur^  that  hers 
was  the  brain  which  liad  given 
way;  it  seemed  too  dreadful  to 
hear  soeh  words  nttered  in  that 
eold,  passionless  tone.  But  there 
was  notliin?  liko  insanity  in  the 
fixed  gaze  that  met  his.  An  un- 
utterable sadness,  a  despairing 
meUncholy  sat  on  her  pale  features, 
hat  their  stony  calm  was  only  the 
result  of  a  strong  effort  at  sakf- 
command.  There  was  no  altema- 
native  for  her  between  a  stoic 
affectation  of  indifference  to  her 
sorrows,  and  the  wild  self-abandon- 
ment of  utter  misery  ;  but  it  was 
too  evideut  that  she  had  merely 
stated  tlie  truth.  A  pang  of  agony 
shot  thruugli  Adrian  s  heart. 

'Bachel,  dear  Bachel,  have  pity 
on  ms^  and  tell  mo  alL  What  has 
happened  ?  how  are  you  reduced  to 
this  forlorn  condition  I  my  poor 
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llacb€l,  hum  y<tt  mat^  Umma  ad' 

^fidfored!  oil  CM!  horn  Madb 
ndMd!  Hii<l  you  haif%  hem  th& 
cause  of  all !   Had  it  not  been  for 

yotir  fnrpretfnlness  yotir  cruel 
triiiiiig,  your  barbarouH  iilence — 
Let  me  go,  Adrian  UEstrange,  I 
oinnot  breathe  iriulA  I  ■iiw  iiryon.' 

She  tried  to  nn^Mtai  the  door 
of  the  nabwith  heriM''\o!i«  -^tnl-ring 
iiaiids.  Adiiaa  laid  lus  upon  tiieiii 
gently. 

Seme  baneftii  inflnnes  luus  b^ 

exerted  to  separate  up  ;  I  have 
never  ff^r^otten  ymi  or  Lilv.  I 
wroW  t»fteii,  urreutiy,  imploringly, 
to  fcm  botli,  atta  sew  ootMaed  a 
single  word  fram  eitbtr.  Aftarmf 
father  recovrrpd  from  a  severe 
accident  which  hefel  liini  on  the 
wy  day  of  my  return  to  Kiiglaiid, 
I  went  to  AManne  and  did  all  I 
otmld  to  trace  you  onl  lladMW 
Bontemps  told  me  anough  to  rixow 
me  that  we  were  the  victims  of 
some  clever  con^pinicy.  and  with 
the  slight  clue  aim  wa8  able  to 
«A)ffd.  t  flongfat  von  In  too 
late,  Kachel,  only  a  ffw  days  too 
late!  Lilian,  I  found,  had  been 
f^wen  hy  a  vnin  U  »rm  uf  marriajre, 
to  bomt)  <»ue  eaUiiig  himseir  abo 
Doboit.* 

*  You  know  who  he  is,  of  couisef 
intemiDted  Rachel ;  '  you  knnw 
him  well  •  are  yon  rmily  igooauit 
of  bis  dealiugii  with  usf 

'  Oa  mf  Um,  I  neither  know  who 
lie  ia»  nor  have  I  the  riigfateifc  dne 
to  the  mystery  that  has  surrounded 
you  ever  since  we  parted.  Do  you 
really  tijiiik  uie  bueli  a  cold-hearted 
villam,  Kachel  ?  What  can  I  say 
to  make  you  believe  me  f 

*  I  will  believe  you/  Rachel  an- 
swered, t^Mrhed  by  the  pr(>fonTid 
caruestnos  witli  which  he  .spitkc  : 
*  though  I  liavt^  iudeed  had  caube 
to  ^y  that  all  aien  are  hmn,  I 
will  try  to  believe  that  joa  are 
tnic.  If  anytiiiug  could  give  me 
comfort  in  this  wtnid,  it  wonM  he 
to  kn<»w  that  you  wei-e  ut»t  deiihe- 
nttely  fslte  to  lily^it  wmiid 
afanoet  take  the  efcain  of  Uood 
from  my  soul,  jrnilty  as  T  have  ever 
felt  of  idiowing  your  intimaey 
with  her.' 


*  Believe  it, then,  fully  ami  frueiy. 
I  swear  to  yon  that  my  dt^^j^ 
hopes  of  happium  vere  centred  m 
her,  and  when  dha  earned  loet  to 

me  for  ever,  I  mourned  for  her  as 
for  my  must  precious  treasure.  'Bit 
tell  me,  I  beseech  yon,  wiiat  ii^ 
ham)ened  to  her,  aud  who  ia  the 
villaiu  who  must  •^'^nM-  to  wm 
for  the  rain  of  the  hnppiBeHflf  na 
both  r  . 

^  *  A  villain,  indeed  ;  but  i.<  it  pos- 
sible that  yuu  do  not  kiiuw  it  wa& 
Ihrcsf  Pierrepontf 

'Cinnqr  f&mpontr  exclaimed 
Adrian,  m  amazement.  *  I  did  lii't 
even  know  tiiat  he  wa>s  aware  of 
your  exiitence.  I  never  iieard  him 
otter  3P0Br  nasew* 

*  He  has  been  our  evil  genins,* 
said  Tuichel,  bitterly.  '1  firmly 
Ixdieve  that  it  wa.s  he  who  firs^  led 
my  unhappy  father  to  embark  in 
thoee  md  ipecoiations  which 
aided  in  Ina  nam. 


For  some  years  I  know  he  piO- 
lited  immensely  l>y  their  siirce??? ; 
aud  wheu  at  hist  tiic  buldile  burj^t, 
and  a  hurge  sum  of  mon^y  btduug* 
ingto  hun  irwt  vith  tbevatt^he 
tur^  upon  mj  poor  &ther,  and 
per-oru^rd  him  with  relentless 
crueitj'.  Aud,  to  crown  he 
broke  Lily's  hea^i,  and  drove  her 
uadr 

Adrian  L^Estrange  clenched  his 
hands.  'TbU  neliovf  )m  nmt- 

tered. 

'It  is  a  loi^  storv.  To  make 
Ton  nndwrwtaan  It  iQ,  I  aniet  go 
back-^far  \mk^  into  happj 

|i."st,  which  now  seems  to  me  a 
land  of  dreams.  But  I  should  like 
vou  to  kuow  all '  for  I  b^in  to 
believe,  Adrian,  tiial  I  have  done 
jrou  great  wranf  in  my  tboo^its. 
and  it  will  be  some  atonement  if  I 
can  now  make  all  clear  to  jt^ti, 
though  it  is  too  late.  ^Vllc^  we 
were  rich,  aiid  prosperous,  and 
happy,  as  we  were  to  the  int 
twenty  years  of  my  lila,  wt  Hmd 
in  a  hj-zo  r-ountr\*plneein  — —shire, 
and  entered  into  ail  the  gaiety  of 
tile  neighbourhood.  We  had  geiuh 
fiUf  a  hone»lnU  of  gneit^  and 
especially  in  the  shooting  aiaMn» 
and  at  Christmas-thue.  The  year 
that  Jjil}''  was  .seveutetii,  1  w;ls  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  one  whom 
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I  loved  very  dearly ;  and  though  I 
always  tried  to  f\ct  the  i>art  i»f  a 
mother  by  my  darliug  aister — we 
kwt  our  oini  acthar  lAm,  m 
-weve  both  childnB-*!  ftMV  I  itHV 
my  thoughts  were  too  much  iriven 
to  him,  Mild  I  was  not  watchful 
enough  over  lier,  the  sweet,  inno- 
cent  ch^,  Just  entering  on  Imt 
•wommtu  me.    Darcy  Pierrepoad 
-^PBH  staying  with  us  then  ;  he  was 
often  in  the  house  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  I  always  thought  he 
looked  on  Lily  as  a  child :  for  he 
appealed  to  treat  ker  m  M  had 
alwafi  done.   He  was  very  fond 
of  her,  and  admired  her,  ju*  who 
would  not?  but  tlie  thought  of 
anything  else  never  entered  my 
m&^Oiia  da  J,  while  I WM  drMS- 
ing  lor  diimw,  Lilv  came  flying 
into  niy  room,  with  her  cheeks  in 
a  liaine,  and  throwing  herself  into 
my  arms,  hxxx&i  into  a  pa^ion  of 
taara.   iy  dint  of  sooUung  and 
petting  her,  I  goi  her  to  speak  at 
last,     >rr.   Pierrepont  had  been 
very  rude,  very  insolent  to  lier, 
she  said ;  he  came  into  our  little 
morning  room,  where  I  had  lift 
her  not  long  oelbre,  and  after  a 
few  absurd  speeohfli^  told  her  he 
wanted  her  to  be  his  wife.  She 
laughed,  and  said,  "  a  woman  might 
not  marry  her  grandfather/'  think- 
ing it  WW  ailr  a  bad  joke;  hvthe 
got  very  angry,  called  her  a  pro- 
vokini:  little  cat,  and  as  she  got 
up  to  Iciive  the  room,  he  put  his 
;irm  round  her  waist  and  held  her 
iMt   Tim  the  got  aagnr  too,  and 
§aag  from  him,  and  told  him  to 
remember  that  cats  could  srratrh. 
He  ft»llowed  lier,  saying  he  liked 
her  better  than  ever  when  she  was 
in  a  paasion,  and  that  whatever  the 
flddit  aey  or  do,  ahe  ahould  be  his 
wife  some  day  or  other.    And  then 
—oh  how  Lily  sobbed  as  she  told 
me !— he  threw  his  arm  round  her 
again,  and  kissed  heradoMBtUMa 
before  riM  eoold  lekaee  heaell 
She  flew  upstairs  to  me  as  soon  as 
she  got  away  from  him  ;  and  when 
she  had  told  me  idl,  I  had  a  world 
of  trouble  to  soothe  and  piicify  her. 
Sbeiefiuedtogodown  to  duum 
and  declared  that  she  would  never 
.  kave  her  room  till  Mr.  Pierrepont 
HIS  out  of  the  house.   At  hust^  I 


was  obliirod  to  speak  to  my  father. 
He  a.stonished  me  by  tlie  lij*ht  way 
in  which  he  trcate^l  the  whole 
thing,  laughed  at  Lily,  and  called 
Imt  a  littte  fizen,  and  aaid  that 
most  Gfirls  would  jump  at  such  a 
husband  as  Pierrepont.  However, 
by  his  representations  the  man 
was  peiaaaded  to  apologiae  to  lilj 
f»r  hia  behaviour.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  lovely  the  darlhiff  was 
as  she  stood,  (juite  pale  and  still, 
to  listen  to  his  words,  or  the  wither- 
ing eoom  of  the  look  ahe  cast  on 
him  ae  he  eeaaed.  He  looked  at 
her,  too,  for  a  momeaL  and  then 
turned  away,  and  I  saw  him  set  his 
teeth  and  clench  liis  hands  as  he 
did  so.  I  believe  that  he  then 
awQie  in  hia  eril  heart  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  ^naffffWt  diild  who 
had  Immbled  him;  andpiooaiyhaa 

he  kept  the  vow  ! 

'  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
the  ' storm  burst  whieh  rained  all 
oiir  firea.  I  was  ao  bewildered 

with  my  own  share  of  the  misery, 
that  I  c;in  tell  you  little  al>out  it. 
i  believe  it  was  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  s 
aeMtaaee  tiiat  we  got  away  to 
France,  with  apaiH|iuil  in  the  name 
of  Dubois.  We  wandered  about 
for  some  time  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  at  last  suttied  in  the 
ch&teau  de  Belief oret  ' 

'There,  onr  life,  thovdi  ineiie» 
tonous  and  dreary,  mightnave been 
endurable,  but  for  the  habit  of 
drinking  which  grew  on  my  ])oor  . 
imhappy  father,  and  increased  to  a 
laaffiilMght  Itnakeeineabid. 
der  even  now,  though  I  have  ainoa 
gone  through  so  mwch  that  was 
worse,  to  remember  the  srnies  I 
have  iiad  there  with  him..  1  always 
sent  lily  awagr,  and  iwstended  we 
had  business  to  attend  to;  but  I 
dared  not  leave  him  alone  in  hia 
furious  fits.  I  need  not  recal 
their  horrors.  He  is  gone  now 
irfMve  all  his  temptation  and  misery 
ia  known,  as  well  as  his  faults,  mm 
may  God  be  merciful  to  him  and 
all  of  us!  I  should  not  have 
alluded  to  the  subject,  except  that 
this  latal  habit  of  driuk  had  much 
to  do,  I  am  sure,  with  all  onr  after 
liii  ery,  asd  led  to  hia  terrible 
death.' 

'Tell  me  all,  dear  Kachel ;  let  it 
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he  .s(nm'  roinfnrt  to  yoii  to  speak  of 
your  .siiliVi  ill;,^s  to  n  bruthci.  Jilvery 
word  you  any  goes  my  heart/ 
said  Adrian. 

*  It  M  a  CDinfort  to  mc,'  answered 
tlie  })o()r  girl,  turning  her  sad  eye?* 
to  kin  face  uf  sympathy;  'I  feel 
lluKdiowI  lisTe  begun  to  spMk  of 
ifhtA  htm  n&nf  panad  ngr  lips  be- 
fore, some  of  tlie  heavy  weiglit  is 
lifted  o*f  niy  heart.  Well,  after  we 
liad  been  some  inontli^i  at  Belle- 
foret,  I  saw  one  day  iu  the  news- 
paper, th«^— that  he  whoee  \nfc  I 
ought  to  have  been  long  before 
then,  had  married  another  woman. 
1  (lid  not  know  till  that  moment 
that  1  had  had  any  hope  left  in  my 
hmxt  that  he  would  be  tme  to  me 
in  spite  of  all ;  but  I  felt  it  then, 
by  tne  intolend)le  agony  it  gave 
me  when  it  was  cnislied  at  once, 
and  for  ever.  I  w.is  ill  lor  a  time, 
and  ok  that  H  had  been  God's  win 
to  ^ve  me  rest ! 

*  However,  I  lived  through  that, 
as  through  <»ther  trials;  and  for 
Lily's  sake,  I  tried  to  be  cheerful. 
Then  we  met  yon— di,  AdiiBB,f(m 
know  that  we  never  sought  yiMh— 
you  know  that  T  tried  to  preserve 
my  precious  sister  from  the  misery 
that  had  wrecked  my  own  life! 
You  sought  us — you  would  not  be 
npolsed— you  won  that  dear  trea- 
snn^and  ' 

'And  God  h  my  witness  that  T 
would  have  guarded  it  with  my 
life  r  groaned  Adrian. 

*May  be— but  what  eoold  we 
tkink.  when  you  left  na  ostensibly 
to  ask  your  fathers  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  Lily,  and  days 
grew  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into 
months,  and  after  yoor  fiist  letter, 
written  the  day  of  your  arrival  in 
England,  not  one  single  word  ever 
reached  us  from  you  f 

'It  must  have  been  his  doing, 
the  villain  I  My  father  must  have 
betrayed  my  ccmfidence,  though  I 
cannot  and  will  not  believe  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
base  advantage  that  must  have  been 
taken  of  it.  Pierrepont  left  bis 
own  house,  where  my  father  was 
carried  after  bis  accident,  on  the 
ver>'  day  after  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  absent  for  monthsy  I 


know  not  how  long.  He  must  have 
iiiterceptetl  our  letters.' 

*Most  probably;  and  uideedU 
aeeon  the  only  wajr  to  accoimt 
your  never  hennng  either  frotn 
Lily  i  >Y  me.  She  wrote  to  you  three 
times  —  poor  darling,  it  wa<  her 
only  pleasure — ^before  we  began  to 
think  it  strange  that  no  letter  eamn 
from  you.  Then  by  ray  adviceike 
waited  -  three  long,  weary,  miser- 
abie  weeks!  At  last  Taly*s  pride 
broke  down.  She  sjiid  &he  knew 
vou  must  be  ill,  that  aomn  ^""^^^f^ 
had  befallen  yon,  and  ahe  must  anl 
would  write  again.  "We  waited — 
oh,  how  anxiously  I — for  an  ans-jrer 
to  this  letter;  and  the  very  day  that 
we  tkoafht  one  might  oome,  wn 
\yere  sitting  together  in  the  twi> 
light,  while  my  father  was  asleep 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  rcwm, 
wheu  Lisette  came  in  and  said  a 
gentknan  was  at  dm  door  asking 
for  Monsieur  DuboisL  liljsterted 
up,  flushing  all  over. 

*"Oh,  Lisette,  is  it  V  she 

said ;  but  Lisette  shook  her  lieai 

'^Qaiteaiiother,niademoiscllc;  a 
fine  man.  with  a  grand  presence, 
hut  much  okkr  than  Moosiear 
L'fitninger." 

•"Oh,  Rachel,  perhaps  it  is  his 
&ther,*'  Lily  whispered,  growing 
red  and  pale  by  tnma^  mil  at  that 
moment  the  stranger,  tirad  of  wait- 
ing, walked  in.  It  was  Darcy 
I'leiTepont.  Lily  hid  her  face,  and 
burst  into  bitter  tears  of  disap- 
pointment The  aooMl  of  kia  en- 
trance roused  my  fathei^ivho  stood 
storing  at  him  in  silence,  shaking 
in  every  limb,  while  I  thought 
oul^  of  my  poor  sister,  and  knelt 
beside  her  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her. 

' "  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  checr- 
fid  reception,"  lie  said,  coolly,  as  if 
he  had  been  au  invited  guest 
**  Here  have  I  come  to  the  end  of 
the  world  to  see  yon,  Denboronghb 
iu  this  vile  weather,  and  neither 
you  nor  the  young  ladiea  give  me 
a  word  of  welcome.** 

*  **  I  must  know  your  errand  be- 
fore I  can  weloome  yon,**  said  iqy 
father,  without  moving: 

* "  My  errand  is  soon  told,"  he 
answered.     I  learned  by  aoadent 
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that  you  were  living  here;  and 
being  in  Roiflj  without  any  par- 

ticnbir  occupation,  I  determined  to 
pay  you  a  visit  iinnniiouiiced,  as  I 
used  to  do  in  the  old  times.  I  fan- 
cied you  might  not  be  inclined  to 
leoeiveoompany ;  but  an  old  friend 
can  never  be  out  of  place,  T  liope, 
and  T  have  made  arrangements  to 
stay  here  for  a  few  days  at  le<ust." 

*  We  live  very  simply,"  I  baid, 
as  my  father  made  no  elfort  to 
speak.  "  We  an  not  in  any  way 
prepared  to  receive  giieats." 

***0h,  I  sliall  be  easily  satisfied; 
you  can  put  me  auy^vhere,  and  in 
a  dviliaed  country  one  can  never 
fltarve.  So  I  dare  aay  we  ehall  do 
very  well,  and  yon  need  have 
no  housekeeping  anxieties.  Miss 
JRachei"  He  drew  an  arm-chair  to 
the  lire,  and  seated  himself  oppo- 
site to  liiy.  She  rose  at  onoe,  and 
left  the  room. 

' "  What,  has  she  not  forgiven  me 
yet  ?'*  he  said,  laughing.  "  What  a 
rancorous  little  witch  it  is." 

'  In  this  way  Mr.  Pierrepont 
established  himself  in  spite  Of  us 
as  a  member  of  our  family.  T  '-oon 
discovered  that  he  liad  snmr  m  w 
aud  powerful  hold  over  my  laLiiur ; 
wiiedier  it  was  only  that  having 
'diacovered  his  retreat,  a  word  from 
him  mij^ht  betray  the  .secret  at  any 
time,  or  whether  there  "sva.^  «r»me 
darker,  stronger  agency  at  work,  1 
knew  not ;  but  fiom  the  time  of 
Ilis  coming  all  w-ent  worse  than 
ever,  ^fy  father  and  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont held  long  secret  conversa- 
tions, from  which  the  latter  used 
to  come  out  triumph^it,  full  of 
spirits,  and  laughing  silently  to- 
himself;  while  my  poor  unhappy 
father  remained  in  ids  o^ti  room, 
moaning  and  shivering  till  tlie 
dreadful  brandy  began  to  do  its 
work ;  and  the  night  ended,  as  they 
almo^  all  did  now,  in  his  being 
conveved  iielpless  and  insensible 
to  bed. 

•  *  Mr.  1  'ierrepont  established  some 
flort  of  daim  on  our  forbearance,  at 
least,  by  the  assistance  he  rendered 

me  m  these  trying  scenes,  thongli 
his  presence  added  to  tlieir  fre- 
quency and  violence.  I^iy  lather 
Eeld  nun  in  aueh  dread,  tbiat  I  was 

VOiU  UCYL  no.  OOCOQOV', 


sparsd  all  personal  exertion ;  aud 

he  possessed  enough  gentlemanly 
feeling  to  avoid  the  subject  when 
we  were  together  at  other  times. 
He  talked  tu  Lily  and  me  of  books, 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  news  contained  in  his 
letters,  of  which  he  used  to  r  ive 
n  TTuinber,  all  addressed  to  Mdii- 
^ii  iir  Dubois,  jeune."  He  told  iny 
iuLiicr  that  this  precaution  had 
been  takm  to  prevent  anyone  fiNua 
discovoing  where  he  was;  and  hv 
dejofrecs  we  grew  n1  most  accustomed 
to  his  presence,  and  our  outward 
life  was  no  wor;ie  than  before. 

'One  day,  when  the  post  had 
brought  liim  several  lettos,  he  ex- 
claimed, while  reading  one  of  them, 

*  "  Ah.  this  is  good  news  indeed, 
in  a  tone  that  plainly  said  he 
wished  to  be  taked  what  it  was. 
So  I  said, 

*  "  What  is  your  good  newat 
Anything  that  interests  us  f  * 

think  not;  it  is  the  mar- 
riage of  a  pretty  niece  of  mine, 
but  I  think  you  know  nothing  ol 
her.  She  is  to  marry  Adrian 
L'EstraivT,  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  tfir  <  1*  im  ral." 

'  In  an  a^^uny  1  looked  at  Lilian. 
She  was  sitting  uprighti  with  a 
face  Bke  marble^  staring  wildly  at 
him. 

*  Say  that  a^rain !  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud,  minatural 
voice. 

* "  Why,  what  is  it  to  you,  lady 
fair f  lie  inquired,  witli  an  air  of 
surprise.  "Adrian  L' Est  range,  the 
8on  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  is 
going  to  many  my  pretty  nieoe^ 
Catherine  

*  Here  Lily  gave  a  wild,  ringin 
cry,  like  a  wounded  animal,  an 
fell  back  in  her  chair  in  violent 
hystericii.  Libotte  and  I  carried 
her  to  her  room,  and  by  degrees 
she  became  calmer.  But  oh,  her 
despair!  Poor  darling,  f  could 
ojdy  weep  and  pray  for  her,  lor  1 
well  knew  the  wound  was  beyond 
my  powers  of  healing.' 

'The  earned  villain  t*  munniied 
Adrian. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  version  f -f 
the  story  Darcy  Pierrepont  iiuara 
from  my  &ther,*  Bachel  resnmed, 

vv 
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lat  hour.  A 


Imifidly,  'for  1m 
•Haded  to  the  sul^aot 

mts  changed  from  that  hour, 
wild  recklessness  came  over  her, 
totally  unlike  ker  usual  gentle 
timidity.  She  ao  longer  repdltd 
the  irmaUft  attempt  at  «mlit>f 
offered  her  by  Darcy  Pierrepont; 
and  thouirh  slic  frequently  an- 
swered 111  111  With  biiter.  stingiiiff 
naroaHma,  bhe  did  not  seek  to  «foid 
kit  eiNmiMtion  or  faia  compli- 
ments, but  gave  him  back  a  li^ht 
kind  of  careless  badinage,  which 
made  inc  terribly  anxious.  T  saw 
she  waii  dt^^perate,  and  icarcti  liuii 


wild,  and  seal  iior  own  niiao^ 

for  ever.  Mr.  Picrrcyjont  al><^>  en- 
tirely chan^'t^'l  liis  tone.  Ho  as- 
sumed a  manner  ui  earnest  devaikiQ 
tonpiids  LiIf.  and  I  saw  that  fee 
via  aaag  all  the  ait  of  -wkidkke 
was  a  master  to  fascinate  and  entrap 
her.  In  her  present  reckle<>  m»j«»A 
I  daied  not  think  how  succesdiil 
he  might  be ;  and  f«A4M^jj,  iny  own 
helplesaneaa,  I  WMolped,  luipeless 
though  the  task  appeared,  t^^i  appeal 
to  my  father  to  protect  liis  ciuld 
from  the  evil  ^<mu£ii^  qI  (iiait  bed 
num.* 


CSAFTEB  XVI 


A  piteoQB  talc  !    Mcthinks  the  stones  voeld 
To  hear  it,  if  the  8t*»ije3  had  eyes  and  ears. 
The  while  thou  speak' si,  I  feel  a  heavy  weight 
OppTMt  my  hnm^  and  pAm 

As  when  the  cloii'ls-  dark  1  t:r,  nnd 
There's  thnoder  in  the  air. — I>ke. 


WHEN  l^hel  Denborough 
'»  reached  this  point  of  her 
story,  the  cab  suddenly  stoppo(L 
and  the  driver  jumped  down  end 
tltrew  open  the  door.  Both  eheead 
Adrian  stiirted  at  this  intemintion, 
for  they  had  been  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  subject  that  occupied 
them,  that  they  had  completely 
forgotten  where  they  were.  Adiiaa 
loosed  iNiti  and  saw  that  the  cab 
was  drawn  up  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
Two  or    three   porters  uuuu 


'Tram  etartB  in  fiva  auaatai^ 

sir.* 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Adrian.  *  J>rive 
back  to  Grosveuor-square.' 

The  porten  looked  at  eeeh  oUier, 

lad  the  cabman,  resuming  the 

reins,  blessed  hinist-lf  if  lie  hadn't 
thouglit  beioze  that  the  party  was 
cracked. 

£achel,to  whom  this  little  inter- 
lude had  only  been  an  aawilooBM 
ialwiHitiiMi,  i—imnil  her  etoi^at 

once. 

*  Oh,  Adrian !  how  shall  I  tell 
you  the  result  of  my  appeal  to  my 
vahappy  fatherl  I  fodad  that  ha 
was  awaxe  of  all  that  wae  going  on. 


He  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a 
bond,  whose  nature  lie  could  not  or 
would  not  explain,  to  Darcy  Pierre- 
pont; and  as  the  price  of  las 
lorbeiaaace,  or  indulgenee,  or  what> 
ever  it  mi^ht  be,  the  tyrant  da* 
manded  Lilian.  My  father  had 
agreed  that  she  should  become  his 
wife,  and  all  that  was  ^oiu^  oo 
was  a  part  of  their  joint  eoieniai 

*  I  threw  myself  on  mv  kne^  to 
my  father,  and  implored  him  not 
to  sacrifice  that  innocent  diirling. 
1  remiudod  him  of  my  own  ^xecked 
hopee  aad  ket  hsppfaieHL  aad 
aaked  if  he  could  really  delibe- 
rately ruin  hers  also.  But  :il.i- '  I 
might  i\&  well  have  pleaded  with 
the  stones  of  the  old  chateaiL  He 
osHediiia  a  awtmiental  fool,  and 
said  it  was  ao  nam  beeaase  I  was 
always  crying  for  spilt  milk  that 
his  little  Lily  should  be  such  an 
idiot,  and  not  know  how  to  take 
the  world  as  she  found  it  For  Ins 
psity  ha  was  gla<i  enough  to  get  the 
ffirl  so  well  off  his  hands  ;  and  he 
desired  that  T  would  not  push  my 
d — lI  otticioiisncss  so  far  as  to  in- 
terfere in  a  scheme  which  had  Ins 
perfect  approbatioa. 

•I  had  often,  vwy  oftesL  idt 
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xniserable  before  that  day,  bnt  now 
I  deapaired.    I  felt  that  Lily  was 
lost.   I  kaew  that  noouer  or  later 
ah*  would  fall  iato  the  cruel  snare 
thaft  mm  fspntd  for  her ;  uid  for 
lier  warm  heart  and  impulsive 
feelings,    I  foresaw  too  j^laiuly 
that  a  inarriagu  without  love  would 
"he  worse  than  death.   ^Uid  worst 
of  all,  I  saw  tiui  my  USdm  was 
daily  acqmrinffmofe  md  nonii^ 
fluence  over  her,  and  teaching  her 
"to  shun  and  look  CL^ldly  on  me.  Sbe 
biigHU  to  avoid  idl  occasions  of 
bsuig  aloM  wHb       and  took 
long  walks  with  Durcy  FientiMat^ 
from  wLich  she  used  to  return 
with  a  forced  gaiety  of  manner, 
though  more  \hm.  once  I  surprised 
Imt  alone  in  Imt  own  fooM  in  a 
panoysm  of  teen  and  sobs.  She 
resented  all  my  attempts  to  pity 
and  comfort  her,  ujul  sharply  de- 
sired me  to  mind  my  own  a^airs. 
and  leave  her  alone.    So  I  haa 
tMthing  left  to  do  bat  to  witek 
and  wait,  and  pray  far  iMir— mr 
vnhappy,  darling  sister ! 

'  One  day  Mr.  Pierrepont  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  seemed  to 
«fiwt  1dm poweif ally.  Hediiind 
to  M  ngr  Mb«  at  once,  and  a 
stormy  conference  ensued.  After  a 
■^vhile  Lilian  was  siiuimont.'d  I)y  my 
father,  aud  1  sat  aiouc  with  my 
tmm  sad  and  anno—  thnaghts  for 
more  than  an  koary  oeoauoiiallT 
hearing  a  word  or  twn  in  a  raisea 
voice  from  my  father  or  Darcy 
Pierrepont,  or  a  sob  that  went  to 
my  heart  eonmig  from  the  haait  of 
Luf  •  At  length  she  came  in.  Can 
I  ever  forget  the  pale  despair  of 
h(r  countenance,  and  the  vain 
eiiort  she  made  to  throw  over  it  a 
Teil  of  reckless  gaiety.  She  came 
towards  me  nihngi 

*  "  Congratnlateme,  Eachel,"  she 
aaid ;  "  I  am  going  to  l)e  married." 

*  **  Lily  I  oh,  Lily  !  what  have 
you  done  V  I  could  scarcely  8peak. 

'''I  hsTe  told  papa,**  she  said^  in 
the  rapid,  reckless  manner  aha  had 
adopted  of  late,  "  that  I  will  marry 
Mr.  Pierrepont.  It  sconi.s  that 
somehow  or  other  my  doiug  so 
wiU  hancdt  him.  I  brnw  we  wese 
fooc,  bat  I  did  not  think  it  eoife 
so  veiT  much  to  keep  me.  Fow- 
ereiy  it  doss  not  aigmiy.  Xhave 


promised ;  and  as  I  must  be 
wretched  for  the  re«t  of  my  life,  I 
may  as  well  turn  my  fate  to  some 
good  account,  for  papa  if  I  can — it 
wont  be  for  lon^ 

*  In  vain  I  wept  and  prayed.  In 
vain  I  urged  that  my  father  had  no 
right  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice 
from  her— that  she  was  dooming 
fcawalf  to  hopriesa  misery.  She 
peniatad  in  asserting  that  it  did 
not  signify,  that  slie  must  be 
WTetchad,  aud  that  it  was  best  to 
be  of  use  to  her  lather,  since  it 
appealed  that  it  was  in  her  pow« 
toMiO.  The otibers  came  in  while 
I  was  pleading  with  her,  and  my 
father  swore  at  me  and  called  me  a 
iooL  and  said  he  would  not  have 
kia  little  Lily  pat  out  of  coneaH 
with  her  bargain;  and  Daicf 
Pierrepont  acted  the  part  of  an 
accepted  lover,  aud  talked  to  Lily 
as  if  he  had  ueen  her  own  free 
choice,  till  all  at  once  she  fell  agaia 
iaio  one  of  those  fearful  hystfloe 
fits,  such  as  she  had  had  at  intM^ 
vals  since  slio  heard  of  your  mar- 
riage, and  was  oan'iftd  »l»ri«»lfiff|^  to 
hei'  room. 

*Bat  as  ioon  aa  abeieeovmedy 
dke  took  the  same  toue  as  before  ; 
and  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  made 
{jreparations,  by  my  fathers  desire, 
lor  leaving  iielieforet,  aud  going  to 
Fans,  whm  the  mama^a  waa  to 
take  place.' 

*  "Rut  surely,*  interrupted  Adrian^ 
'r^urcly  yuur  iatlier  must  have 
kuowu  that  such  a  marriage  was, 
in  point  of  fiu^t,  none.  He  most 
have  been  aware  ' 

*  I  dare  not  think  of  it,'  replied 
Eachcl  ;  '  it  is  too  dreadful ;  and 
yet,  even  to  me,  httle  as  I  knew 
on  the  sabiect,  it  api)eared  that  a 
merelj  dLvil  eontiacL  in  a  ttma^^ 
country,  and  under  feigned  tiniaw^ 
Could  not  make  a  real  marriaoe: 
tuid  surmounting  the  iioiTor  I  lelt 
for  him,  1  appealed  to  Darcy 
FieDnoat  aa  a  bnt  leeomae  in 
behalf  of  my  poor  dailinfe  and 
implored  him,  if  he  were  really 
bent  on  making  her  wretched,  at 
least  to  give  her  a  right  to  his  real 
rnvMr  and  make  bar  hia  lawfti 
wif^  He  only  BBwrared  me  vitk 
a  snea*— I  shall  never  f»)rget  the 
efii  ovMiion  of  Ms  dark»hand- 

uu  a 
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Moine.  wirlud  face)  T  f<»nnd  T  was 
utteriy i»owt;rle««  in  every  way;  aiid 
with  a  oreakiii^^  heart  i  stood  by 
whila  the  Tain  forma  were  gODO 
tlmva^  which  ooiMigiiad  my  help- 
less sister  to  his  power.  They  left 
ii<  thf>t  ven'  flr\y  for  Urusstls  :  aud 
juv  ikliicr  iiiid  1  moved  into  an  old 
dila|»d«t«d  hoiwe  m  one  of  tbe 
saboziMof  PariH,  wliMiTOoeeiipied 
rooms  on  the  first -florir,  the  rc.^t  of 
the  ln)U-e  being  uiiitihal>ited,  and 
almoiit  ruinous.  There  for  several 
moDthBlMaw^uylife  of  vttar 
■ta^atum;  Mmcttmes  hoping  thai 
T  liad  won  my  poor  father  in  some 
degree  trom  the  thraldom  of  the 

Eit  drink,  and  then  lalliug 
er  into  denpondencv  m  &oine 
outbreak  threv  him  moro 
hopelemily  thftii  «?er  into  ite 
clutches. 

*I  never  heard  from  Lilian. 
Not  one  word  of  tidings  of  her 
teidied  me  from  the  day  she  left 
m  light  through  all  that  long 
snitry  snmmer  and  dreary  autumn. 
If  she  had  been  dead,  my  sweet 
taster,  I  might  at  kast  hiive  had 
the  reliof  of  woeping  ow  hn 
grave,  «ad  thinking  of  ber  among 
Uod's  nnqi'ls.  Pjiit  she  was  livin;^, 
suricring,  weeping  somewhere — 1 
knew  not  where—with  no  one  to 
oomlbrt  her;  and  we^  who  had 
never  been  aeparated  before,  were 
now  more  utterly  divided  than  if 
the  grave  had  closed  over  her. 

*  Time  crept  on.  It  was  the  dead 
of  winter,  aoon  after  the  new  year, 
and  my  father  was  slowly  recover- 
ing from  an  attack  of  the  frightful 
malarly  which  now  prostrated  him 
in  body  and  mind  fii»m  time  to 
time.  We  were  hitting  together, 
when  a  letter  waH  brought  him  by 
tlio  banker's  clerk  who  came  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month  with 
a  sum  of  money  for  onr  hon^ehold 
expenses.  My  latjier  tried  tu  read 
the  kttOT,  bat  he  coold  not  see 
dearly,  and  handed  it  to  me.  It 
was  froni  Darcy  Pierrcpont — oh, 
such  a  cruel,  dreadful  letter!  T 
read  it  through,  though  I  felt  as  it 
my  brain  wag  tnming  to  etone  a« 
I  read.  Ev^  now  I  remember  the 
look  of  the  paper,  the  form  in 
which  it  was  tolded,  and  tlie  cruel 
sentence  stand  out  one  by  one,  as 


n.  [^Tovnnhci^ 

if  in  letters  of  fire.  He  said  he 
had  borne  with  Lily  s  insulting 
coldness  and  crazy  fancies  till  he 
was  qnite  weazyr  of  them,  and 
thought  it  liifli  time  to  explain  to 
her  the  "fnotin?  ort  whioii  thev 
n^ally  .-vtoovi  towanl.s  t/acL  <.ther. 
iShe  had  made  a  viulenc  soeiie  m 

foneegneneii  and  loched  henflif 

into  her  room :  and  after  waiting 
srver  d  hours  in  hopes  that  her 
pa^Hiori  would  spend  itself,  he  had 
forced  open  the  dour,  and  lound 
thafc  aha  hnd  made  her  escape 
thrimgh  thewmdow.  She  had  not 
much  money,  he  added,  and  would 

Erobably  come  at  once  to  her  fittber: 
ut  he  warned  him  that  ix  ht:  con- 
cealed her,  or  took  her  part  in  any 
way^  be,  Durey  Kerrepont,  wooJd 
at  once  make  use  of  the  pai>eri 
which  my  father  knew  were  still  in 
his  posses^^iun.  If  Lily  came  to 
uSj  she  mu^t  be  kept  clu^elv  a 
pmoner  in  our  honae  till  banad 
been  commnnifitod  with.  Hi 
ended  by  j^iving  his  address  at  a 
small  town  in  Northern  Italy, 
where  he  6aid  he  should  wait  until 
he  heaid  from  my  fatlwr;  ai 
peiiia|M  the  fancy  might  take  hflf 
to  return  to  him  when  ahe  WM 
starved  into  submission. 

*  I  can  scarcehr  tell  you  how  I 
bore  thk  dreadnd  news,  for  my 
wliole  strength  of  mind  was  called 
forth  to  support  my  iinliappy  fathtf. 
He  fell  at  the  rcailin  :  t"  tfiat  letter 
into  such  a  paroxysm  uf  remuroe 
and  agony  as  I  had  never  witnessed, 
and  can  never  see  a^n.  Alter  a 
terrible  time  of  suffering,  I  soothed 
him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed,  and  to  promise  m>t  to  toiu  h 
brandv  iigaiu  that  nighL  He  iui- 
plored  me  so  intiloUy  to  myn  Um 
the  dose  of  laudanum  which  the 
doctor  prescribed  when  he  was 
Kuffering  under  his  fit*<  of  excite- 
ment, that  I  could  not  refuse;  but 
after  dropping  it  out.  I  took  sway 
the  bottle,  and  locked  it  up  in  my 
o^Yn  room,  where  I  always  Kept  it 
I  sliall  always  feel  tluuikful  that  I 
did  that. 

*  Bv  the  toe  I  left  my  father  it 
was  late,  but  I  ftit  that  rest  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  had  a  settled 
conviction  that  I.i]?;<n  would  cnme 
at  (mce  to  us ;  for  though  fihe  had 
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never  written  since  ahe  left  us,  I 
had  written  to  her  at  Branels.  and 

I  felt  sure  she  kn<  v  ouradareas. 
So  I  made  up  a  ^md  fire,  and  then 
went  to  the  little  room  on  the 
gnmnd-floor,  where  the  concierge 
llTecL  She  was  a  very  old  deaf 
woman,  who  went  among  the  neigh- 
bours by  the  name  of  *la  m^re 
Immobile.*  She  had  rtlmnst  n}}f- 
lived  all  her  faciiltie^i,  but  lln  (  iie 
mechaiiical  duty  of  opeiuiig  Uie 
door  to  those  who  came  in  and 
went  ont,  made  »  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance between  us  at  first^  and  by 
degrees  I  discovered  a  kind,  com- 
passionate heart  in  her  uncouth 
old  body.  In  my  lonely  wretched- 
ness I  made  a  sort  of  friend  of  her, 
and  often  found  in  tlie  neat  little 
*'lop'r«''  a.  refuge  tii  niiseraMc  and 
overpowering  thoughts  which 
made  solitnoe  nnendnrable.  From 
her  window  I  could  see  tip  and 
down  the  street  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  gasdanip  opposite  the 
door,  which  threw  its  chaugefiU 
shadows  on  the  snowy  ground,  as 
the  wind  swayed  the  name  to  and 
fro ;  and  there  I  sat  for  hours.  At 
my  earnest  request  tiie  old  woman 
went  to  hed  in  the  little  closet 
which  iierved  her  as  a  bed-room, 

and  was  soon  snoring  londly ^  bat 
it  seemed  to  me  tha^  an  invisible 

chain  bound  me  to  the  spot,  and, 
wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  1  sat 
there  as  the  weary  hours  went  b^, 
and  all  sonnd  of  life  died  out  m 
that  remote  Umboofg  as  the  night 
wore  on. 

*  At  length— it  was  far  on  in  the 
ni^ht— I  heard  a  distant  footfall, 
famt  and  irreguhir,  on  the  snowy 
groond.  It  came  nearer,  and  a 
woman's  form  seemed  to  grow  out^ 
of  the  dim  darkness,  and  draw* 
.slowly  and  wearily  towards  the 
light.  She  raised  her  face  to  look 
St  the  house,  hot  I  needed  not  a 
sight  of  those  wan  features.  In  a 
moment  I  was  beside  her,  foWin** 
her  in  my  iiiins,  dra^rgin^  her  in  to 
the  warmth  and  light,  and  kissing 
her  again  and  again— my  poor 
heartbroken  wanderer,  so  fearfully 
changed  from  the  V)nght  darling 
that  went  irom  lue  in  the  spnng> 
time. 

'  We  soareei^  spoke  at  first  We 


had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other 
that  was  not  painful  even  to  agonv, 
so  we  gave  oniselves  up  for  a  little 

while  to  the  one  joy  of  being  to- 
gether agMin.  'I  prepared  some 
cottee  for  her,  and  when  she  had 
drunk  it,  and  recovered  from  the 
passion  of  tears  into  which  she  fell 
when  I  first  drew  her  towards  me, 
she  became  quiet  and  subdued,  and 
allowed  me  to  undress  her,  and 
place  her  in  my  bed.  There  she 
tell  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and 
wi^  a  praver  that  was  all  thanks- 
giving, I  slept  also  by  her  side. 

*  In  the  grey  of  the  morning  I  was 
roused  by  a  wild  scream.  Lily 
woke  in  an  agony  of  terror,  not 
knowing  where  she  was,  and  for> 
^^'ettiug  all  that  had  passed  since 
she  left  her  cruel  persecutor.  \¥hen 
I  succeeded  iu  recalling  her  to  her- 
self, it  was  little  better.  Sie  hid 
her  face  and  won  11  not  look  at  me, 
and  moaned  and  sobbed,  uttering 
wild  exclamationa  of  despair  and 
misery,  which  made  me  tremble 
with  a  new  and  horrible  dread. 
By  decrees  I  soothed  her  a  little; 
md.  hiding  her  poor  face  on  my 
shoulder,  she  told  me  the  crael 
stoiy  of  the  last  few  months.  T 
need  not  repeat  it.  Doubtless  the 
muhappy  daning  was  wayward  and 
fitful  in  her  moods — ^bnt  oh !  she 
was  bitterly  v-rnug^d,  most  cruelly 
deceived  I  The  lirst  open  rupture 
between  her  and  Darcy  Pierrepout 
occurred  after  she  saw  vour  name 
in  some  travellei^s  book  at  a  Ger- 
man bath.' 

*1  wrote  it  everywhere,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  see  it/  mur- 
mured  Adrian. 

'Somehow,'  Eachel  continued, 
*  the  emotion  she  displayed  led  to 
a  very  stormy  conversation  between 
them ;  and  in  the  course  of  it 
Darcy  Pierrepont  told  her  that  the 
report  of  your  marriage  was  an  in- 
vention 01  his  own  to  further  his 
views  upon  her.  I  suppose  my 
father  had  tokl  him  of  your  attach- 
ment j  and  he  thought  that  as  long 
as  she  was  looking  and  hoping  for 
yonr  return,  she  would  never  be 
persuaded  to  listen  to  him.  She 
upbraided  him  bitterly  with  his 
deceit,  and  from  that  time  they 
were  at  open  war,  as  she  called  H 
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At  length,  weary  of  the  wreti^edlife 

aJie  was  leading,  she  toM  him  that 
she  would  bear  it  nu  iorigcr,  l>ut 
would  insist  on  a  ^enanttiuu.  lie 
aaiwered^  with  tbU  mdiak  mmt 
of  his.  that  she  snui  fini  fNwa 
that  thi  rc  liad  hcon  a  mamnpp; 
and  with  ccM Mouded  cruelty  he 
wyut  on  to  tell  her  that  fch«i  iorui 
^ey  had  g(ni«  throQi^  im  Bam  wai 
no  niarri'i^e  at  all ;  that  she  was 
not  liis  wife,  and  was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  leave  him  at  aity  time ; 
but  that  lie  was  not  yet  tired  of 
her,  i&  spite  of  her  nzMiiah  ho- 
SMon,  Mid  that  he  sImmU  SHikeno 
provision  fur  her  if  she  chose  to  go 
away,  lie  advised  her  to  consider 
whether  hui  i>u^itioii  as  his  cast-off 
mistress  would  be  better  than  the 
me  she  now  foond  »  inftolefable ; 
and  he  put  the  crowning  stroke  to 
his  bnrpnrity  by  ad(iing,  that  the 
day  she  left  him  he  would  put  into 
execution  those  threata  against  my 
frfther  which  had  aAtolfii^taied 
har  into  eotmotiiog  to  hi»  pro- 
poaals. 

'Up  to  th?^  moment,  she  said, 
•he  listened  iu  bijwildered  horror, 
•eavoely  able  to  comprehend  the 
full  extent  of  his  viUany ;  but  then 
she  started  up,  stung  to  madness, 
and  deHed  jiini  to  d(»  his  worst,  for 
she  w  ouid  not  rt^maiu  another  hour 
with  him,  let  the  eonsequenees  be 
vhat  thev  might.  She  coidd 
scarcely  tell  how  .she  made  the  few 
hasty  prejiarations  for  her  tlidit, 
and  escaped  by  the  balcony  of  her 
room,  which  communicated  with 
another,  and  found  her  way  into 
the  street.  She  had  enough  of 
money,  and  by  repeating  constantly 
the  one  word  "Parii*,''  iihe  got  safely 
to  her  journey's  end.  The  people, 
wherevw  she  went,  were  kmd  ana 
pitting  to  her:  she  said,  **They 
thought  T  eonld  not  speak  tlie  lan- 
guage, and  1  tlduk  some  of  them 
iiuicied  1  wiu  not  quite  right  here ' 
— 4oaching  her  fomead---^  and  in- 
deed, Rachel,  I  am  net  quite  eiize 
that  they  were  wrong.  I  have  a 
tight  band  round  my  head,  and 
sometiiiies  I  feel  as  if  it  were  made 
U  red-hot  iron.'* 

'  My  poor  cniahed  Lily  I  Thna 
she  had  made  her  way,  half-crazed 
and.  boroiken-lieaftedy  to  the  on^ 


j^ovenkiy 

home  that  was  open  to  her — a  home 
which  I  knew  too  well  could  not 
long  shelter  her,  though  I  liuJe 
foresaw  what  would  happen ! 

*  lisette  caine  into  toe  room  jn^ 
at  lihu  finished  her  story ;  and 
her  vortferot!^  a"Loni>hincnt  saved 
me  tor  llie  ni'>ii;ent  troiu  the  cmei 
necessity  oi  leUii^^  my  »joater  any* 
tfabig,  ettber  of  onr  ft^thet^a  abite^ 
or  of  Darcy  PkRepont'a  lettv.  M 
the  time  this  seemed  n  welcome  re- 
prieve ;  but  oil !  altcrwartls  1  would 
have  given  my  life  to  have  iiad  a 
few  mmntM^*  quiel  talk  with  her 
then  to  hnreprefiared  her  mind» 
and  endcavctired  to  .strengthen  her 
for  the  trials  whicii  yet  lay  befr^re 
her,  as  far  as  I  then  knew  mem 
myself. 

*  Lisettewas  our  only  servant,  and 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her 
in  the  morning,  by  preparing  cutfer 
fctr  my  falktT,  which  1  alway.-,  UMjk 
to  his  own  room.  1  Iclt  Lily  for 
thie  purpoe^  begging  her  to  take 
an  ot }  1  or  now  s  rest,  and  pnoiniaK 
to  tt  ll  mv  father  of  her  arrival,  ana 
persuade  him  tu  recoivr  her  kin  ily. 
The  poor  child  shrank  from  tne 
explanation  that  she  had  renlired 
to  eeek  firom  liirn,  of  the  real  posi- 
tion in  whic  li  she  st;)od  t< -wards 
Darcy  Pierrepont,  as  tliviugh  she 
had  been  the  guilty  instead  ui  the 
ii^nredonflL 

<0h.  Adnanl  I  can  aearcely  ge 
on  with  my  story.  Inured  as  lam 
to  misery,  the  recollection  of  that 
dreaMfui  day  overpowers  me.  But 
it  must  be  told.  I  went  to  my 
fathfi'a  roen  with  his  coifee ; 
as  he  was  lying  still,  A^^th  his  faoe 
tuiTied  away,  I  went  througli  the 
usual  preparations,  tpeiicd  his 
iihuttcra,  and  spread  the  breakiast 

*on  a  small  table  before  awakinc 
him.  Ihen  I  went  np  to  his  bel- 

side— 

'  Tiic  ieiirfnl  scream  I  gave  mu^ 
have  reach  cit  Liiy  y  cars  at  the  fat^ 
ther  end  of  the  long  passage;  tel 
heard  her  footstep  nyiug  towaida 
me,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  my- 
self tu  the  lioor  to  prevent  her  en- 
trance. But  she  cauie  too  quickly 
upon  mej  pnahed  me  aside,  and 
went  straight  up  to  the  bed. 

'  I  cannot  enter  into  anv  detail  of 
what  fiiUowed.    Mj  iaiiut  must 
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have  been  dead  for  some  hours; 
and  the  emptj  Isndanum  bottle, 
•which  lay  where  it  had  dropped 
from  his  hand,  gav«»  fil!  tlie  expla- 
lintiitn  tJiat  was  iieciletl.  Thank 
Gud  I  it  was  Dot  the  bottle  which  X 
kept  for  him  by  tiie  doctoi^a  dirto* 
tioiM,  bnt  one  which  he  must  hm 
procnrcd  unknown  to  me. 

*  Oh,  Lily's  shrieks !  They  rang 
through  my  brain,  roused  me  &om 
the  sort  of  stimor  rate  which  I 

al  fint,  and  told  me  that  the  wor  t 
yet  to  come.  m  with  .lirief 
and  agitation,  weak  Irom  waiit  of 
reiit,  and  with  her  nerves  strung  to 
a  pitch  of  agony  by  all  she  had 
already  gone  throoig^  her  mind 
gave  way  utterly  under  this  new 
and  fearful*  shot  k.  0\\^  Adrian ! 
she  has  never  recovered  it :  she  is 
mad  now,  my  poor  lost  darling  !* 

*  Where— whereis  shef  mnttered 
Adrian,  in  a  hoarse  whi^ier. 

*  1  will  tell  you.  Give  me  a  mo- 
ment and  I  'will  finish  my  story,* 
B^ud  llivcbiil,  checking  the  sobs  that 
were  rising  in  her  tEiroat.  ^There 
IB  little  more  to  «iy  now.  My  first 
act  wn^  to  send  fur  the  banker  who 
supi'litd  us  with  money,  and  who 
was  the  only  human  being  to  whom 
I  eooldlookfiiradTieeoraaBistanoe 
in  Fun.  He  came  at  once,  kind 
and  compassionate,  anJ  did  all  that 
was  necessary.  But  with  my  own 


hand  I  wrote  to  Darcv  Pierrepont, 
—one  little  line,  only  these  few 
words  :  "  My  father  is  dead ;  Lily 
is  here,  and  mad."  If  bf*  had  rtny 
heart,  any  conscience,  surely  those 
few  words  mui>t  wound  anil  hting 
them. 

'Before  I  believed  it  possible,  he 

came,  and— I  must  be  just — he  was 
dreaafnlly  shocked  at  the  ruin  and 
misery  he  had  wrought.  }So  httle 
did  he  know  the  dear  child  whom 
he  had  made  his  victim,  that  he 
seems  to  have  tliouj^ht  tliat  after  a 
while  the  knowledge  that  the  past 
was  irrevocable,  and  that  he  held 
her  Other's  fate  at  his  din)osaly 
would  have  reoonciled  her  to  her 
lot.  and  he  assured  me  tliat  he  was 
only  waiting  for  this  turn  of  events 
to  have  their  marriage  properly 
celebrated.  I  do  believe  that  in 
his  own  wild  wicked  way  he  loved 
her.  He  said  so  again  and  again, 
and  dcehired  that  he  would  give 
his  life  to  restore  her  to  reason 
and  be  able  to  make  miwc  atone- 
ment for  tihe  past  Deeply  as  I 
loathe  him,  I  befiere  he  apoke 
truly  thus,  for  he  was  «;mitten  to 
the  heart.  Tt  is  ono  r.f  the  re- 
deeming tcatures  of  humaii  nature 
that  a  he  does  not  come  readily  to 
our  lips  when  \ve  are  nnder  strong 
excitement;  tbr  l.ut-uage  of  wa- 
aion  is  geneiaUy  tmth.' 


CUAPTER  XVII. 

THE   TURNING  POIXT. 


My  mind  is  iroubletl 
Aii'l  I  my  sol  f  see  not 

*  WHEN"  I  was  able  to  think  of 
'  »  myself  and  of  the  future,  the 
one  fixed  idea  in  mr  mind  was  thai 
I  wovdd  owe  nothing  to  Darcy 
Pierrepont's  charity.  I  would  take 
my  poor  aiiiicted  sister  somewhere 
out  of  sight  of  all  who  had  known 
«a  In  matst  y^rs,  and  work  for 
iier  support  We  were  not  quite 
penniless,  and  a  very  little  would 
.•^iiffi  -e.  iiut  alas,  alas  !  hIh' wh('!n 
1  lovud  better  thau  my  lite,  wno 
in  happier  times  had  clung  to  me 
with  the  confiding  tendenieBs  of  a 
child;  now  in  her  dread  calamity 
tnrned  from  me  with  ieat  and 


liko  a  luunt:iin  slirr  d, 

the  hottoiil  of  it.  —  SUAKSPEARE. 

hatred  so  intense  that  I  dared  not 
even  venture  into  her  presence 
Thus  I  had  no  reeonrce  hnt  to 

listen  to  the  plans  and  suggestions 
of  Darcy  Pierrepont.  He  possessed 
nn  old  house,  he  told  me,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  North  ot  Eng- 
land; but.  as  it  happened,  in  the 
neighbonmood  of  a  retired  ]>hy- 
sician  once  very  celebrated  for  his 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  He 
proposed  that  Lily  should  go  there 
with  the  good  &ithful  Lisette,  and 
remain,  for  a  time  at  least,  imtil 
Dr.  Pigott  should  have  trie  1  ill 
means  £»  her  recoveiy.  Mr. 
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Picrrepont  promised  me  solemnly 
that  lie  would  never  seek  to  see 
her;  aud  iudeed  lier  avei^iuu  to 
him  was  even  greater  than  that  she 
Khowed  mfl^  and  it  waa  not  safe  for 
him  to  appear  before  her.  Lisctte 
was  the  only  pfr«;on  she  coukl 
endure,  or  who  had  any  i>t>wer 
over  her  in  her  wild  ht^ ;  aud  the 
good  affiBctionate  creatnre  willingly 
undertook  to  remain  with  the  poor 
darhiig:  and  devote  her  life  t<>  her 
service.  .So  1  Iclt  tliat  thi>  was  the 
beat  tiling  to  be  dune,  it  wa8  a 
poor  repantMHi,  a  wretdied  Idiid 
d  atonement  thatDarcy  Pierrepont 
was  calletl  on  to  make  for  tlir  niin 
and  misery  he  liad  wroii;^'lit ;  liut 
such  U6  it  was  he  earnestly  desired 
to  offer  it.  and  I  liad  no  right,  even 
if  I  had  had  the  power,  to  lorbid 
him  when  tlie  welfare  of  my  un- 
happy Lilian  was  his  object.  iSo 
there  she  is,  in  that  lonely  didtaut 
place,  with  only  Lisette  to  care  for 
and  watch  over  her,  and  living  in 
an  old  half-mined  oonntry-honse 
in  the  North.* 

'  1  )arey  Tower ;  I  have  often 
heard  of  it.' 

*  Yes ;  a  fanner  and  hia  fiunily 
live  there  also,  but  in  quite  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  bouse,  and  Lisette 
writes  to  mc  now  and  tlien,  and 
tells  me  that  lately  my  poor  dar- 
ling baa  seemed  quiet  and  tolerably 
iMppy.  The  doctor  thinka  that  in 
time,  with  nmch  care  and  gentle- 
ness, her  mind  may  recover  its 
tone,  and  only  a  day  or  two  ago  I 
had  a  few  praeioai  mrda  written 
by  her  deiir  self.' 

Kachel  drew  a  letter  from  her 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  Adrian.  It 
contained  only  a  few  words,  written 
in  a  weak  trembling?  hand, — 

*My  own  Rachel, — Tarn  better, 
and  sometlung  seems  to  whisper  to 
me  that  I  shall  be  free  soon,  and 
happier  than  I  have  ever  oeen. 
How  can  this  be,  Rachel  ]  Write 
if  you  know,  and  tell  your  loving 

'  Lily. 

*  That  is  all  1  live  for  now,'  said 
Bachel,  as  Adrian  sUently  returned 
hor  the  letter.  *  If  I  have  a  hope, 
a  comforting  thought  for  the  future, 
it  is  that  Lily  will  £;ot  well  enough 
to  come  to  me  aud  let  me  live  with 


and  for  her,  and  give  her  such 
peace  as  she  can  know  a^ain.  Is 
is  with  this  object  that  I  am  seek- 
ing to  engage  myaelf  aaladj'a  maid 
to  a  yoong  lady  who  ia  aboaft  to  he 
marriecl' 

Adrian  started,  but  Rachel  was 
full  of  her  ovvu  tboughtji,  and  did 
not  notice  the  effect  produced  by 
her  worda 

'A  person  who  knew  me  well  in 
former  times,  and  is  aware  i»f  the 
rejisons  I  have  for  concealing  my 
name,  told  me  of  this  onl^  yester- 
day. The  lady  aeema  kind  and 
gentle ;  and  b^  this  means  I  en 
Liy  by  the  trifling  sum  that  re- 
mained to  us  of  my  poor  mothers 
fortune  till  it  becomes  suHicieut  to 
•npDort  me  and  Lily.' 

'iLichel,*  intemipted  Adrian, 
hurriedly,  'do  not  think  r.f  thia^ 
I  can  see  nothing  clearly  now; 
what  you  have  told  me  has  set  my 
brain  whiriing  so  that  I  cannot 
think.  But  this  thing  that  yon 
talk  of  is  impossible.  You  know 
I  should  have  been  your  brother 
now,  and  you  must  let  me  act  by 
you  as  if  that  dear  tie  existed 
between  us.* 

R.-ichel  shook  her  head  sadly. 
'You  forget,  Adrian,  that  what 
may  appear  degradation  to  you,  is 
none  to  me.  Al  v  lather  s  daughter 
must  be  thankfol  for  any  honest 
means  of  gaining  her  bread.* 

*  But  not  this  means,  it  is  too 
impossible.  Promise  inc  to  decide 
on  notiiing  till  you  hear  from  me 
again,* 

The  cab  stopped  in  the  nanow 
street  beyond  the  FidgllWiifi  find, 

where  Rachel  lived. 

'  Promise  me,'  Adrian  repeatt^ 
*do  not  go  bacK  to  that  house  till 
you  hear  from  me  agaki.' 

'Very  well,'  answered  Rachel, 
not  sorry  to  be  spared  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  her  relume. 
Adriau  wrung  her  hand,  and  alter 
paying  thecabman  withaiiberali^ 
which  increased  the  mystification 
of  that  bewildered  individual, 
turned  into  the  Park,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  calm  the  tumult  of  his  nmid 
and  form  some  plan  of  action. 

At  length  his  resolntton  wm 
taken,  and  he  went  home  at 
to  put  it  into  execution. 
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THE   INTEilXATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


n^ii  I",  judgment  of  the  public  has 
now  been  given,  and  the  inter- 
xuktional  Exhibition  of  i86a  will 
take  lank  as  being     &r  the  beet 
and   most  instructive  on  record. 
That  of  1851,  it  is  tnie,  has  left  a 
more  brilliant  impression,  but  that 
this  is  due  more  to  the  palace  of 
^lass,  which  rose  like  enchantment 
m  Hyde  Park,  than  to  the  objects 
within  it,  wonderful  and  beautiful 
ms  they  were,  is  certain.    On  the 
preaeiit  occasion  circumstances  are 
lumost  entixely  revexeed ;  for  while 
the  Exhibition  Building  of  1863 
is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  archi- 
tectural piles  that  ever  deformed  a 
city,  ltd  contents  will  be  long  re- 
membered M  the  most  beeatifkd 
and  wonderful  that  have  ever  been 
brought  together. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  the 
strong  censure  that  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  pass  on  Captain  Fowke's 
buildinj^  m  our  first  article  on  the 
Exhibition  is  in  no  degree  modified, 
and  being  among  the  first  to  ex- 
press indignation  that  the  designs 
for  the  present  buildnig  biiould 
hare  been  earned  out  without 
any  attempt  having  been  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  profession 
of  architects  could  not  nave  done 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
we  have  been  nattfied  to  find  that 
our  judgment  naa  been  universally 
endorsed.    We  say  universally,  be- 
cause we  liave  only  heard  of  one 
person  who  has  been  bold  enough 
to  lift  np  his  vdoe  In  favour  of 
the  1  ncongmona  structpre.  Abroad, 
as  wo  know  from  personal  ex[)C- 
rience,  our  architectural  reputa- 
tion, never  high,  is  still  more  de- 
tveciated  by  the  building  at  South 
KensingtoD,  bat  that  loreignen 
believe  that  we  can  turn  out  some- 
thing bett<}r  than  Fowkesian  archi- 
tecture, is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
the  iiumicipality  of  Amsterdam 
invited  English  architects  to  send 
in  design*  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
now  erecting  in  that  city,  and  that 
among  tlieni  are  two  by  Gilbert 
Scott  and  E.  M.  Barry,  infinitely 
soperiorto  Captain  Fowke^a  crea- 
tion.   The    aoum,   too,  those 
eoloesaldiah-ooven,  navepioved  to 


be  even  worse  than  failures. 
Neither  water  nor  sun  tight,  that 
at  the  west  end  has  been  masked 
almost  since  the  opening  day  by  a 

huge  velarium,  the  tented  sweep 
of  which  is,  however,  ^^ciii  rally  ad- 
mitted to  be  far  jireierable  in  etfect 
than  the  dome  itself.  Nor,  when 
criticising  this  architectural  fungus, 
must  its  cost  be  forgotten.  How 
enormous  this  is,  Sir  Charles  Fox 
pertinently  shows  by  these  ex- 
pressive figures.  Cost  of  the 
QTital  Balaoe  at  ^denham  plus 
the  Exhibition  building  of  1851, 
£396,540.  Cost  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington buikling  i>430,ooo.  Hap- 
pHyj  however,  just  as  no  setting, 
be  it  ever  so  poor,  can  entirely 
deprive  a  brilliant  gem  of  its  lustre 
or  value,  so  when  the  doors  of  the 
Exhibition  building  are  passed 
and  you  bestow  your  attention  on 
its  contents,  you  forget,  or  at  least 
are  no  longer  opi  iressed  by  architeo- 
tural  deformity.  For  in  whatever 
direction  you  bend  your  steps  you 
see  objects  either  of  great  beimty 
or  highly  suggestive  of  the  genius 
of  man,  which  is  ever  improving, 
inventing,  and  constructing.  Walk- 
ing through  the  Exliibition,  we  are 
indeed  teuijtted  to  deiine  man,  not 
as  a  hunting,  but  as  an  inventive 
anbnaL  For  is  it  posrible  to  ima- 
gine a  greater  contnust  than  the 
two  pictures  of  England,  one  as 
she  was  a  few  centuries  a;-(o,  when 
her  painted  iiihabitauis  dwelt  in 
nude  fanta  and  eked  out  a  i»eea- 
lioiis  subsistence  bv  hunting  wild 
beasts,  the  other  reflect  lug  the  pre- 
sent period,  when  the  lowest  la- 
bourers among  her  people  are  far 
better  ofi'  than  the  chiefe  of  old; 
and  remembering  that,  as  the  poel 

The  thoni^  of  mm  aie  vMsiied  idtii 
the  proeoM  of  the  siin% — 

who  shall  pieseribe  the  limit  of 
this  power  of  invention  1  For  it  is 
surely  not  illogical  to  assume  that 
so  much  having  been  done  under 
certain  conditions  of  knowledge, 
when  this  is  enlarged,  much  move 
wiU  be  donoi  Think,  too,  how 
many  centuries  will  pasfi  before 
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God*8  command,  that  this  world 
shall  be  re]>lenishe(l,  and  the  rough 
places  of  the  earth  made  smooth, 
will  h%  ihlfiUed;  and  wio  CM 
doabt  that  wiiile  this  Ls  being  a/^ 
complislu'd,  inventions  will  1h;  bom 
that  we  a8  little  dream  of  now,  as 
did  our  forefathers  of  steam  jMiwer, 
electric  telegraphy,  or  photography. 

One  great  OM^  tkvefore,  €f  Sb- 
Mbitiooa  is  to  be  able  to  t^ 
Blanks  social  pro^rrcss  by  comj>arin^ 
one  Exhibition  with  another,  ;uia 
it  is  witii  tkisi  view  that  we  pro- 
fose  kxMng  at  tiM  ESitebitioa 
wlioaa  doon  an  dMMit  todoaafor 
ever. 

With  singular  nropriety,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  we 
an  amited  at  tbe  very  entmiea 
to  the  hwMing  (aanuning  that 

we  approach  it  from  London) 
by  an  object  which  niure  than 
any  other  in  the  Exlubitiou 
marks  our  peat  progress  sinoe 
iS^i,  We  allude  to  the  great  Vie- 
tona  gold  trophy,  which  rears  its 
glitterijig  sides  to  tlie  lieight  of 
forty-tour  and  a  lialf  bet.  Mad 
Napoleon  seen  this,  he  would  pro- 
iMkbly  have  been  inclined  to  add 
the  a^iective  rieh  tolua  deuomin** 
tion  of  us  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers—  and  with  considerable 
reason ;  for  seeiiii^  tiiat  the  Na- 

tioDal  purse  ia  beonmmgammaUy 

more  plethoric  by  the  comfortable 

addition  of  seventy  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  being  added  to  our 
capital,  we  are  entitled  to  bein^ 
ngaided  aa  traders,  and  SMoaBrfiil 
taiidentoa  Turning  to  tiiechfo- 
nicles  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
we  do  not  find  any  mention  of 
Australian  gold,  :md  now  a  large 
(q|Mee  in  the  colonial  courts  is  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  the  metal  and  the  machi- 
nerj'  by  which  it  is  obtained.  The 
gold  trophy  is,  in  tnitli,  a  most 
eloquent  monumuut  of  our  social 
progress.  Listen  to  the  onude. 
'This  obelisk,  though  nMaaaring 
only  14921  ciibie  leet|  lepreaenta 


the  quantity  of  gold  exported  from 
Victoria  between  October  r,  iSpi, 
and    October    i,   1861,  wiach 


to  1^62,432 
tny,  eqnal  to  800  tons  17  cwt. 
3  qrs.  and  7  lbs.,  the  value  of  which 
is  i!  104,64 9. 7 28*  just  one-eighth 
of  the  national  debt. 

Ten  years  hence,  the  same  stoty 
will  probably  be  told  of  O^mnbia. 

Although  gold,  however,  fivm  the 
amazing  discoveries  of  this  metal 
since  1856,  possi'sses  extraordiTj iry 
importance  and  iuterc^  in  t  lie  i:jLhi- 
bition,  vet  oar  bob  trade  ODnafc  be 
regarded,  taken  in  oaqgoMMioD  with 
that  of  coal,  as  still  paramount  to  all 
others,  influencing  as  it  d«>es  every 
nation  of  the  earth.    The  mosc 


the  fraita  of  the  eai^  are  not 

free  from  the  intrusion  of  iron, 
for  not  only  do  they  reqiiire  im- 
proved agricultural  implemeuis, 
bat  thevalso  want  steai^ngines 
and  laifways.  Whe^ar  for  peaoa 
or  for  war,  it  is  upon  iron  that  we 
now  place  so  firm  a  reliance,  that 
the  «[uantity  of  this  metal  pro- 
duced b^  a  nation  becumes  an 
hidez  of  ita  nnuilaotnring  power, 
and,  to  BOM  eiteBt»  el  itapoiitieal 

greatness. 

We  are  therefore  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  iron  trade,  and  we 
turned  with  neat  intereat  to  the 
Bq[>ort  of  the  J  urors  on  ita  devdo|h 
ment  since  1851.  There  -u  c  find 
that  while  in  1800  we  made  iSo.coo 
tons  of  iron,  in  x86o  we  made 
3,826,752  tons ;  and  tint  flOMa 
1851  considerable  beds  of  inm  ore 
have  been  fouiMi  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  which  will  ilo  us  good 
service  in  future  years.  Nor  must 
we  omit  mention  of  the  abundant 
and  escellent  iron  ores  in  Yariooa 
parts  of  India,  which  recent  re- 
search es  have  bmu glit  t  o  1  i  gl it.  Dr. 
Watson,  in  Ids  admirable  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  Indian  col- 
leotioaattheBxh£bitioo,8teteat]bk 
farious  orea  yield  seventgr  ta 
W9wikty-&w%  per  cent,  of  pigiroi^ 


*  A  striking  proof  of  the  enormous  comparative  richness  of  the  Victoria  gold 
iflUa  iMgrbe  ihowii  by  the  eirctirastonee  that  the  Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  i8ji 
Bdkibiikm  make  umlal  mmAaa  of  the  great  yield  of  the  Russia  gold  miue%  in 
are  nn  ler  £4,000^000  a ytsr,  wUk  tt»  cdLmj Yi/tHaom  it  yiaUkc  a*  tkeatodT 

Xi  (,000,000. 
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Mkd  that  the  ooit  of  pmnjin^  is 

oiilv  two  per  cent.   TMint  a  held 
will  be  ojHMU'd  in  this  article  alone 
when  railways  arc  made  in  india, 
Conaiderable  improvemeuta  hare 
also  been  mademamaltukg  iron  on; 
Imt  by  far  the  moat  important  event 
in  metallurgy  since  1851  is  the  new 
proceijs    of  converting  iron  into 
steeL    This  discovery,  known  as 
Bmtmna^B  proceai^  it  not  only  ez- 
tremely  limple,  as  compared  with 
the  cementation  and  other  pro- 
cesses, but  is  als  )  capable  of  pro- 
ducing steel  at  a  much  lower  cost 
Mid  m  comidasbly  leas  time.  It 
is  ireQ  known  that  the  cementation 
process,  which  until  lately  has  liccn 
that  most  extensively  used,  i.s  very 
complicated,  and  at  the  same  time 
eKpenaiTe.    It  was  to  supersede 
the  neeessity  of  oonrvtmg  pig 
into  wrought  iron,  and  to  save  the 
expense  and  time  thus  required, 
that  Mr.  Bessemer  was  induced  to 
make  those   experiments  which 
Huswe  TCsnlted  in  so  important  » 
discomy.^  The  priueiideof  daett^ 
bonizing  iron  by  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  it  nui.st  pass 
in  the  conversion  of  it  I  r  >iii  the  pig 
to  ban,  and  anbseoKcutly  of  r» 
carburating  it  in  ovaer  to  prodnce 


steel,  must  at  once  strike  oven  a 
casual  thinker  as  being  unnecessary, 
provided  it  were  found  possible  to 
King  the  molten  inalal,  when  ran 
IhMii  the  blast  furnace,  to  that 
de:^Toe  of  carburation  which  would 
priu'tically  constitute  steel.  ^Ir. 
Bessemer  by  his  invention  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  object, 
and  in  aa  many  minutes  as  the 
cementation  process  takes  diiys  he 
converts  iron  taken  from  the  blast 
furnace  into  steel  that  bears  favour- 
able comparison    with  the  best 
made  in  any  Other  W17.  ThemoefM 
operandi  at  Mr.  Bessemer's  works 
Sheffield  is  esientially  different 
firum  that  uinm  which  his  patent 
is  worked  in  »Swedeu ;  but  in  each 
instanee  ^  piindi^  ia  the  scme^ 
and  the  diflerence  is  simply  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  raw  material  employed  is  also 
of  a  different  nature  at  each  of 
these  plaoee» 

.  At  Sheffield  the  pig-iron  is 
melted  in  a  lewbentoiy  fumaoa^ 


ham  which  it  is  tranafivred  by 

means  of  a  ladle  to  the  c(^nverting- 
vesael,  in  the  b(»ttom  of  v.hichare 
a  number  of  holes,  throu^  which 
heated  air  ia  forced  at  a  very  high 
pressure,  causing  a  great  ebnllition 
m  the  interior  of  the  converting- 
vessel.  By  this  means  the  Hilic<m 
is  got  rid  of,  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  iron  as 
taken  from  the  fnmaee  is  rednced 
to  the  desired  extent,  so  that  steel 
may  be  produced  of  any  deirree  of 
carburation  that  may  be  tliought 
requisite,  and,  in  iaci,  by  a  longer 
of  the  hkrwing,  the 


metal  may  be  redneed  to  the  skale 

of  wrought -iron. 

In  Sweden  the  iron  is  run  direct 
from  the  bhust-furuace  into  the 
OODTerting-vessel ;  this  is  also  done 
at  tilt  East  Indnn  Iron  Companyli 
works  at  Beypoor  ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  process  is  conducted 
at  these  places  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Sheffield.  The  ores 
used  in  Sweden  and  Indiaaieprin- 
cii>ally  miignetic  oxidea,  whereas 
at  Sheffield  hematite  and  clay 
bands  are  mostly  employed  :  and 
as  iiiich.  of  the  latter  contain  a  much 
kiger  proportion  of  sulphnr  and 
phoei^iorus  than  the  two  former. 
It  is  thought  better  to  rc-prndt  the 
iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  })rc- 
viously  to  pladng  it  in  the  con- 
terting-veaao. 

Such  is  ^Ir.  BcsBsaDer's  prooaan^ 
^^llich  has  been  rew\ardcd  by  a 
prize  medal,  as  it  well  deservecf. 

Our  notice  of  the  improvements 
and  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  since  1851  would 
be  imperfect  if  we  omitted  men- 
tioning Mr.  Kni}ip,  of  the  Essen 
Works,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  who 
obtained  much  celebrity  at  the 
Itihibttion  of  1851  for  the  siaa  of 
his  casluigs  in  steel,  and  also  for 
their  excellent  quality,  but  who 
has  since  that  period  far  surpassed 
his  previous  euorts. 

The  weig^  of  his  lamat  casting 
in  1851,  and  that  was  tiae  heariest 
exhibited,  was  4oOO  pounds  ; 
whereas  at  the  present  Exhibition 
he  shows  an  ingot  of  cylindrical 
form  that  wdgfafl  fwntl^  foftiL  This 
ia  a  most  lemarkalile  production, 
notonlyasxeflaids  its 
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and  weight, but  also  in  respect  to  the 
beautiful  homo^'eneity  oi  its  struc- 
ture. This  immense  ingot,  fortv- 
foorinehei  in  dumeter,  and  eight 
feet  long,  has  been  broken  in  the 
centre,  having  been  first  sawed 
partially  through,  and  then  sub- 

Iected  to  the  bU»ws  of  a  steam 
lammer  fifty  tons  in  weight  The 
fiysture  shows  such  an  unifor- 
■Mty  of  grain,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  dctc<-t  even  tlie  siiiallest  flaw  or 
blow-hole.  Tiiere  are  many  other 
equally  womlerf ul  contributions  by 
Ihe  same  cxhihitor,  amongst  them  a 
cast-steel  gnn,  weighing  i8,ooo1Ul. 
which  was  forged  out  of  an  ingot 
weighing  50,000  lbs. 

2s  umerous  sjHiciuiens  of  tires  for 
looomoti?e  engines  ere  also  exhi- 
bited, made  without  a  Weld,  sevenl 
of  which  have  been  taken  ofi'  loco- 
motive engines  after  running  dis- 
tances vaiyinK  from  50,000  to 
mike  withoat  repsini  Tlie 
whole  of  the  steel  exliibited  by 
Mr.  Krupp  was  melted  in  small 
crucibles,  amtaining  about  seventy 
pounds  a  piece  ;  but  we  nmst  not 
consider  the  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion of  the  quality  to  have  been 
obtained  by  any  pecuUarity  of  the 
process  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture, but  siiould  rather  attribute 
it  to  the  excellence  of  the  ore 
from  whidi  the  iion  it  fiist  ob- 
tained fa  sparry  earbonate),  and 
also  tot  he  careful  manipulation,  as 
well  as  the  etticient  character  of 
the  machinery  iu^e. 

Anothermost  interesting  nofv«lty 
nnder  the  head  of  metallurgy  since 
1851  is  aluminium,  the  value  of 
which,  like  the  electro-i)latiiig  in 
1851,  is  only  just  dawning  on 
our  msnnfaetnrers.  Electro-plating 
was  so  much  in  its  infancy  at  the 
last  Exhibition,  that  the  jurjr  were 
in  doubt  whether  the  specimens 
exhibited  should  be  even  com- 
mended. Now  dectro-plate  takes 
Idgh  rank  in  the  operations  of  a 
flilTersmith,  and  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  superb  and  exquisite 
electro-silver  trophy  of  ilessrs. 
£lkington  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
great  value  of  this  indention.  Bat 


it  Is  the  fate  of  all  inventions  to  be 
superseded  by  others  ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  in  the  course  uf  a 
lew  yean  alaminiom  will  to  avcqr 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  super- 
sede elect r'>-j>Iat: II cr.     It-s  extrem? 
lightness,  ductility,  hardness  and 
above  all,  its  non-liability  to  tar- 
nish, no  matter  how  hi&hly  ill 
surfiiee  may  be  bumialiea  or  to 
what  atmospheric  influences  it  mar 
be  exj>osed,  all  mark  it  as  a  m-.  t  ji 
certain  to  enter  largely  ijito  ose. 
Its  price  is  now  about  three  shil- 
lings  an  ounce;  and  one  cf  ibts 
peculiarities  is,  that  one  Ofimeeai 
jeweller  ^  work  will  go  as  far  as  sx 
of  silver.    .Several  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  metal  wrought  in 
▼arions  artides  are  esdiibitea ;  the 
meet  curious,  perhaps,   is  MMit, 
which  is  sold  at  about  half-a-crown 
a  yard.    Another  valuable  quality 
of  aluminium  is  its  golden  ap^>ear- 
aaoe  when  mind  wimoonper.  Tea 
parts  of  alnmininm  and  five  of 
copner  make  a  metal  which  can 
really  only  be  distinguishe*!  from 
gold  by  its  extreme  lightness,  and 
has,  moreover,  all  the  freedom  &0B 
oxidation  aiqperteining  to  that  pie- 
cious  metal. 

The  grefit  drain   on  «»ur  c  lal 
mines  lor  meiiUlurgical,  steam- 
engine,  and  domestic  purposes^* 
lua  had  the  natnxil  e^ct  of 
diraeting  attention  more  than  ever 
to  our  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  peat,  with  the  vitw  of 
utiUziug  it.   Several  schemes  have 
been  devised,  but  that  recently 
patented  by  Mi;  JBhmton  is  the 
only  one  likely,  ha  we  believe,  to 
answer.    His  process  consists  in 
subjecting  freslily-dug  peat  to  the 
action  of  a  pugging  screw,  working 
in  a  couicu  eaaeu  the  bottom  of 
which  is  pierced  r>y  small  holes. 
Througli  these  the  valuaV>lo  l>arn- 
ing  matter  is  forced,  and  drops  iu 
a  vermicular  form  on  an  enoleM 
teavelling  band,  which  delivers  it 
to  a  brick  machine,  where  it  is 
moulded  into  blocks  and  dried  by 
artihcial  heat    The  coarse  fibres 
that  will  not  pass  through  tin 
holes  ML  into  a  waete  i^pe^  sad 


*  T}io  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  (}rent  Bntam  and  Inbad  lA  1854  VM 
64,661,401  tbiu;  and  in  i860,  83,20815^1  toaa. 
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arc  rejected.  The  peat  prepared 
by  this  process  is  found  by  various 
experimental  trials  to  possess  aa- 
'toniriiiiig  heating  powers,  the  aune 
ciTiantity  in  weignt  of  prepared 
1)eat  fuel  boiling  the  same  body  of 
-water  in  one  minute  tliat  recmires 
six  minutes  to  boil  with  good  fur- 
iiace  coal.  It  is  impoefliMe  lo  ow- 
Mtiniatc  the  importance  of  this 
invention,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  dei^osits  of  peat  in  Oicit 
T^ritain  and  Irelana  occupy  an  area 
of  not  less  than  six  million  acres, 
and  thiia»  Msnmiiig  the  ayenge 
thickness  to  be  only  twelve  feet, 
tlie  deposits  would  produce  twenty- 
one  thousand  iiiillion  tons  of  ])eat 
per  annum  for  a  thousand  years. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  pselty  gene- 
rally admitted  that  thm  are  no 
hranchea  of  manufacture  in  which 
we  have  made  greater  j)rogress 
s&iuce  1851  than  in  glaiss  and 
oeraiiilewBreb 

It  is  remarkable  that  aHhongh 
the  art  of  glass-making  dates  from 
a  very  early  age,  it  is  only  durmg 
comparatively^  recent  years  that  it 
has  acauired  its  present  ezcellaiice 
inEni^aiid.  This  is  due  in  aCTeat 
measure  to  the  duty  having  been 
tjiken  off  English  glass.  Prior  to 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  glass  manu- 
factones  were  crippled  by  harass- 
ing ttoactaients ;  but  sinoe  science 
lias  be^ui  allowed  to  enter  the 
experimental  laboratory  witliout 
being  tiixed,  glass,  and  particularly 
plate  and  optical  ghiss,  have  been 
Drought  to  rery  great  perfection. 
Indeed,  the  improvements  hava 
been  so  remarkable  that  we  may 
question  whether  wonder-working 
chemistry  will  not,  after  all,  di^i- 
ooTer  the  lost  seotet  of  making 
fflass  malleable,  which  Tiberias 
buried  in  the  grave  of  its  inventor. 
Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birminirhani, 
are  now  able  to  supply  twelve- 
inch  object-glasses  for  £44  whieh 
are  eoual  in  puri^  to  the  cele- 
bratea  Monich  glasses,  and  their 
plate  glass  is  quite  as  good  jus 
tliat  exhibited  bv  the  famous  ma- 
nufactory of  Gobain.  It  is  also 
'  inteieskng  to  notice  how  ohemistiy, 
while  improving  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  has  also  diminished  its 
cost.   Wine  bottles,  for  example^ 


which  a  few  years  aj^o  cost  three 
and  four  shillings  a  dozen,  are  now 
made  equal  iu  quality  for  one  and 
two  shillings.  This  is  imp<nrtant, 
for  so  enormous  is  the  demand  for 
them  that  at  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Companies'  Works  alone  20,000 
bottles  are  made  five  days  e<ich 
week,  the  same  quantity  by  three 
smaller  firms  in  the  same  place, 
and  double  the  quantity  in  other 
districts  in  Yorksnire,  thus  giving 
a  total  weekly  production  in  that 
county  alone  of  about  400,000 
bottles. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the 

precise  average  composition  used 
by  eminent  glass  manufacturera 
for  the  best  plate  glass.  The  fol- 
lowing projfcfftions  are  beUevedy 
how(  ver,  to  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  truth.  Fine  white 
sand,  300  pounds ;  soda,  200  pounds  j 
lime,  30  pounds ;  oxide  of  man^- 
nese,  3a  oonees ;  oxide  oi  cobSt, 
3  ounces ;  fragments  of  glass,  300 
})ounds.  Such  are  the  proportions 
used  to  produce  the  best  plate 
^[lass  in  the  Exhibition.  A  curious 
mstanoe  of  the  destruction  of  ^ass 
made  of  an  imperfect  composition 
of  materials  may  be  seen  in 
Switzerland,  where  in  many  vil- 
lages, and^  particularly  those  at 
high  elevations,  the  Uttle  window 
panes  blaze  like  jewels.  TbaB  is 
due  to  oxidation,  which  eating  into 
the  surface  of  tlio  imperfectly  made 
glass,  causes  it  tt)  api)ear  prismatic, 
indeed,  many  window  panes  iu  the 
Canton  Vallais,  and  especially  at 
YiQy  in  the  Val  Saas,  are  as  beaoti- 
ful  as  the  ancient  jirismatic  glass. 

In  the  pottery  and  porcelain 
branches  of  the  ceramic  art  enor- 
mous strides  have  been  made  since 
1851.  Until  very  recently,  we 
were  almost  entirely  dei)endent  on 
the  manufactories  of  the  Conti- 
nent^ and  especially  on  those  at 
Berhn,  lor  a  Tariety  of  hard  porce- 
lain. Now  we  deriTc  onr  luu>lui, 
or  china  or  porcelain  day,  from 
the  tin  mine  of  Carol azo,  near  St. 
Austell,  in  Cornwall,  and  Lee 
Moor,  in  Devonshire,  i'rom  both 
of  these  localities  remarkably  fine 
qualities  are  procured.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  tJliat  the  clay  from  St. 
Austell  was  formerly  a  seriona  in* 
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convenience  to  the  miner,  who, 
iguoraut  of  it8  value,  conhl  only 
gel  rid  of  it  bgr  i>iling  it  up  as 
rubbiali  umr  tiM  minei  Now  th» 
clay  is  much  more  valuable  thau 
the  tin,  as  this  metal  oc^nirs  at 
Carclaze  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  oonaists  of  disintegrated  schor- 
keeoui  ffudto,  duwMteiiied  hr 
tiM  partial  decomposition  of  fel- 
spar, and  is  used  not  only  for  the 
nianufarture  uf  <  liina  and  porce- 
lain, but  ako  ior  bleackiug  j)aper 
«id  Mlieoi  Thmt  mn 
of  it  in  the  Exhibition  ;  mmI  at  Hm 
p»s'  iit  time,  alx>ut  85,000  toTir?, 
▼alued  at  ^flPjCKKy  Me  ^»M»i**ny 
exported. 

Bat  it  is  to  Heesn.  Ifinton  that 
tin  chief  praise  it  due  for  our 
advance  in  the  ceramic  art.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Jurors  on  tlie  ExIiiH- 
tion  of  1851.  this  firm  is  mentituied 
as  having  oeeu  just  then  esta- 
bliehed,  aadlikelT  tc»  i^voduee  great 
results.  Thisprophe^isabiiBdMtijr 
fulfilled,  ana  tlie  firm  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  various  kinds  of 
pottery  never  before  produced  in 
UdsMUitiy.  it  woold  be  inq^ 
nble  to  OBnmerate  in  tliis  paper 
a  tithe  of  the  beautiful  articles 
exhibited  by  this  establishment,  so 
we  must  content  oorseives  by  merely 
stating  tlist  alter  mngy  saroen- 
ments  the  Messrs.  Clinton  navo 
succeeded,  since  1851,  in  ])roducing 
the  famous  old  Sevres  colours, 
rose  du  Rirry,  turquoise,  and  bleu 
de  roL  Their  vases  are  also  ex- 
tteaneij  large,  showing  that  they 
OMlllOiPlifll  the  great  French  ce- 
ramic Government  establishments. 

Kot  less  notew(trthy  is  the  ad- 
Tance  made  lu  ^urcel;iin  painting, 
speefanens  of  which  ri?al  the  finest 
Sevres.  The  best  poraelain  painter 
of  the  present  day  is  Mr.  Abra- 
hams, who  has  studied  in  I'aris 
and  Antwern ;  *nd  those  who  have 
seen  his  Baiu  Potter  tray,  exhibited 
in  DanielFs  case,  will  rea<li!y  ac- 
kuowled<;'e  the  great  merit  of  this 
ceramic  painter. 

Mr.  Prosser  s  beautiful  invention 
of  compressing  dry  porcelain  pow- 
der between  steel  dies  hssnnder- 
gone  great  improvements  since 
1851.  This  possesses  particular 
interest,  as  it  is  intended  to  exe- 


cute colossal  mosai  ^  ni^tnreA,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pro&sei  s  pr^xwe. 
for  the  decoration  of  thtt 
neat  poitien  el  tha 

b«iklui|p 

No  historical  record  of  progreiss 
in  OUT  manufactureji  since  1851 
wmild^^e^eriedt^^hout  mA 

to  meet  the  stippmtd.  great 

of  till-  ordinary  raw  materiaJ,  ms% 
wiiich  from  its  uot  l)eiiig  cap^iUe, 
like  other  raw  materials^  oi  b«fing 
grown  er  ptsdiwed  n  ^oaiv 
abandanoe,  would  toon,  it  was 
expe(;t<Hl,  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand. We  have,  however,  the 
MLti^M^^r^fl^^  ot  the 

has  never  been  any  seriooa 
cif-ncy,  nor  has  there  been  any 
ditiiculty  in  procuring  ni<^s  at 
no  means  an  excessive  price. 

The  ng  panic,  aa  it  may  be 
eatted-has  oeen,  however,«faarvice, 
for  it  nas  stimulated  thousands  of 
persons  throughout  the  world  to 
search  for  and  suggest  mat^riai^ 
as  sribsmules  lor  j^^apsi;  Hear 
numerous  these  srswidl  be  seen  by 
the  fact,  that  between  1852  and 
1857  no  fewer  than  147  pat€^nt5 
have  been  obUiuod  for  either 
making  paper  frcNa  new  substanoes, 
or  naiprafwients  in  its  assaniBS' 
ture.  Among  the  many  substances 
]>roposed  are  \Wnter  broom,  wood 
shavings,  hop  plant,  Bnizilian 
grass,  Indian  grass,  refuse  um, 
eoeoMnt  fibni  roots  ci  potatoes 

Id^^imZ 


parsnips,  turnips,  mangoh 
clover,  thistles,  nettles,  grass^ 
New  Zealand  flax,  mustard  stems, 
tobacco-plant  stalks,  hollyhocks, 


tooaeco-m; 
ses^wesQs, 


ffee 


cuttings,  horseiadiab,  afealka  «f 

rhubarb,  jute,  gimny  baudng^ 
palms,  itc.  tire.  Of  these,  and  many 
others  uot  enumerated,  few  liave 
eome  into  general  or  profitaUe  usa 
Exceptions,  however,  aostbaBUMls 
in  favoifr  of  wood,  straw.  eqMvtt^ 
a  Spanish  grass,  and  h<ip  nine,  ex 
celleiit  specimens  of  papers  ma^le 
from  these  materials  bcuu;  exhibited 
in  the  Fqier  Oaas.  Tluit  asids 
from  straw  is  of  course  no  novelty, 
pa[>er  having  been  made  from  this 
material  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
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i8oo;  but  that  exhibited  in  the 

above  class  is  remarkaVilc  for  its 
smoutli  texture  aud  gcueiid  excel- 

ImtM,  liukedyilieiMaiilMtmoC 
■feimir  mper  has  rapidly  inawiBnil 
since  1851  ;  the  large  straw  paper- 
mills  consume  3000  tons  of  straw 
vearly.  This,  according  to  the 
Jwnaf  Report,  iiM  cAct  of 
causing  a  *creat  scarcity  of  straw 
for  bricic-making  and  agricultural 
puritoses;  so  much  so,  that  the 
number  of  farms  on  wluch  the 
malb  of  straw  is  prohibited  is  an- 
— rilyiiiwilng  It  it  probable 
tluit  esparto  {spartimm  mggaiim  ci 
"botanists),  the  Spanish  prniss  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which 
may  be  procured  iu  almost  uu- 
limitiwi  (luntitinn,  nill  talcs  tha 
place  o£  atanr  when  tiua  ia  aoarce. 
jklready  12,000  tons  are  im])orted 
yearly;  and  as  its  fibrous  nature 
julmitci  of  minute  subdivision  w  ilh- 
€BfcdMfaoying  tha  fcithf  ry  arrango- 

Mnt^  it  is  BMar  to  MM  into'vaKj 

tttensive  use. 

W'cKxl,  too,  for  making  paper  is 
now  largely  used,  hi  1851,  the  art 
cf  oonverting  wood  into  pai>er  m 
loapi  a  eeorat  1v  the  isfanlcMr,  aad 

the  machinery  was  very  far  from 
being  in  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  siuce  attained.  Now 
it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the 
wood  into  OM  and  of  the  machine, 
and  take  ont  at  the  other  tiie  ^«ilp 
ready  for  being  converted  into 
paper.  So  import^mt  has  this 
mauu^ture  become,  that  at  the 
oriflbcatadifaterfKlkiof  TroUiatten. 
in  Sweden,  mills  have  baen  aiaeted 
for  rubbing  down,  by  means  of 
enormous  water-powt-r,  trees  and 
fni;^'^Hit  nts  of  pine  into  a  kind  of 
pulp,  wldeh  is  partially  dried,  na- 
■lotad  in  casks,  and  naad  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ( jothenburg,  and  some 
of  it  even  has  been  imported  into 
Qrea,t  Britain  for  the  mam  pir- 


A  prominent  feature  in  the  Ex- 
hibition is  tlie  great  variety  of 
paper, shown  by  foreign  exhiUiiors, 
nearly  all  of  wnich  is  highly  com- 
BMndeil  by  the  Jurors  in  thflir  Be- 
port.  Thus,  although  the  present 
cotton  fanune  has,  and  will  for  some 
time  to  come  exercise  considerable 


influence  on  the  supply  of  cotton 
ra;rs,  it  is  evident  tliat  we  sliall 
coniinue  to  be  weU  supplied  with 
paper,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
aga  eoUected  nigiit  be  increMed, 
is  apparent  by  an  interesting  note 
appended  to  the  lleport  of  the 
Jurors  on  Paper.  In  this  they 
rtata  that  the  quantity  of  fian 
and  cotton  retained  for  home  oott* 
sumption  in  i860  was  210,000  tons, 
and  that  99,840  tons  of  paper  were 
charged  with  duty  in  that  year. 
Hiis  is  the  largest  a^regate  ever 
reached,  aad  jik  it  raUa  &t  short 
of  the  qnaatity  d  rags  available 
for  paper-making.  The  suggestion 
arising  fn)m  these  returns  is  ob- 
vious, ilag  brigades  should  be 
erttWiiilied  all  over  the  eonntisr. 
•vba  would  pnhably  reap  a  crop  01 
ra*]fg,  if  not  so  abundant  as  that 
already  frathered  in  London,  cer- 
tainly suUicieutly  ample  to  be  rch 


With  faipect  to  tlie  machi 
and  machinery  in  tlie  Exhibition, 
we  have  to  state  on  the  highest 
scientihc  authority,  that  though 
they  do  not  ruiresent  an^  very  im- 
pnrtMit  mtm  discovery  since  1851, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
excellence  of  construction.  A  very 
cursory  examination  of  the  in- 
tents of  the  western  annexe,  aud 
aleo  of  tiba  madiinery  departmoift 
in  the  eastern,  fHPftf  to  ahow  the 
perfection  of  execution,  and  the 
exquisite  accuracy  of  the  tools  em- 
ployed to  CoU&tl'UCt  the  inaf  hipflff 

exlubsted.  The  latter  mstmoMnti 

alone  form  a  wondeiful  exhibition. 
Tt  is  to  this  branch  of  iron  and 
steel  work  that  Mr.  Whitworth  has 
given  his  special  attention.  To 
prodooe  a  perfect  pbne.  a  perfect 
aphere,  and  a  straight  edge^  aie  ao 
easy  tasks  ;  but  having  succeeded, 
the  adaptation  of  these  forms  to 
machinery  is  coiupamti vely  easy. 
But  to  fashion  iron  and  steel  into 
oerfect  geometrical  forms  can  only 
he  done  by  tools  which  must  be 
themselves  faultless.  The  Jurors 
appointed  to  examine  t)ie  tools 
exhibited,  state  Liiat  at  no  former 
exhibition  has  thwe  beea  muk  a 
diaplay  of  amllenoe  as  on  ^ 
present  occasion.  The  tool  machi- 
neiy  for  the  manufacture  of  fiie- 
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arms,  iiluslk,  rockets,  4i^c,  is  of  suck 
ft  rhanOhPit  as  to  reader  the  whole 
epentloiia,  howerer  miniite,  per- 

fo(tly  automaton  or  self-acting, 
with  an  accuracy  of  re]'«  titiou  that 
jiroduces  every  article  iii  such  pre- 
cise duplicate,  that  in  no  case  is 
there  m  devietion  in  aue  from  the 
oii^ftnal  of  move  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

Since  J^'t,  it  is  evident  that 
foreign  niaiiuiucturing  nations  havi^ 
made  great  progrose  in  madimee 
and  enipnee,  bat  Knglaiid  etill 
rctnins  ner  ]ire  eminence  in  con- 
stnit  tin^c  engines  which  are  un- 
rivalled in  aimplicity  of  design, 
great  oompa^^neea  of  form,  ana 
dear  conceptiona  in  working  ont 
the  details  of  the  parts.  An  cx- 
ccption,  however,  must  he  made  ia 
favour  of  France  in  boring  tools. 
The  art  of  boring  for  water  baa 
heen  c^ried  oat  nr  more  scientifi- 
caily  in  that  country  than  else- 
where. The  depths  attained  in  the 
earth  V>y  the  usi^  (>f  these  boring 
instruments  is  amazing,  and  what 
ia  even  more  extraordmaiy^  from 
gpnat  depths  pillar-like  portions  of 
rocks  and  minerals  are  brought  np, 
cut  as  neatly  as  if  they  had  been 
fashioned  by  a  stonemason,  fcjpeci- 
meos  of  theB&  obtained  from  the 
dqvth  of  1650  feet,  are  exhibited  in 
the  French  Court,  witli  the  boring 
instruments  eni])h>yed  fur  the  arte- 
sian  -waiia  aud  other  purposes. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in 
comieKion  with  the  land  steam- 
engine,  of  which  many  magnificent 
specimens  are  exliibited.  is  the 
growing  inij>ortance  of  tne  hori- 
zontal, which  is  rapidly  supersed- 
ing the  beam  or  vertical  engine. 
The  horizontal  engine  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  being  more 
economical  tlian  the  vertical, 
smooth  and  almost  noiseless  in 
their  action,  and  easily  made 
auxiliary  to  those  of  larger  dimen- 
sions.* 

In  no  respect  docs  the  iixli  ibition 


of  J  862  dili'er  more  from  that  of  i£ki 
tiian  in  the  brandi  of  warlmpie 
menta.  The artidea  exhibited  iatihs 

latter  year  were  very  few  in  number. 
TiiL'  jurors  «;tated  in  their  Ker'ort — 
'  It  has  been  felt  that  since  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  RririhitMi 
rather  to  make  known  the  progress 
and  to  promote  the  art^  that  odd 
to  the  comforts  utkI  enj»n'nicnts  of 
life  than  the  jnAverful  an  1  t;«st!T!r« 
tive  cngiued  employed  m  war^  auch 
aigin^  are  not  in  plaee  hem.' 
Thns  England  and  Fkwaee  sent 
nothing;  and  llie  few  Trar  impld- 
nients  exliibited  on  that  o-^rasion 
by  other  nations  were  shown  rather 
as  aanmles  of  manm&efam  and  ef 
materials  than  for  tibeir  otigiBal 
merits  as  instmments  of  Trar. 

The  present  Kxhihition  tells  a 
very  ditterent  story,  for  the  war- 
engioes  exhibited  are  so  nomeroos 
and  varied  that  it  is  most  evidMt 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
hard  at  work  de'N'isin;:  the  best 
nietiiud  of  exterminatinij:  an  eriemy 
by  land  and  sea;  and  while  we 
cannot  but  deplore  that  the  Utopiaa 
dresm  of  1851  has  not  oomo  te 
pass,  and  that  we  are  still  very  far 
distant  from  the  day  when  we  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  '  break  our 
maUed  fleets  and  armed  towers,*  we 
must  at  the  same  time  congra^dsAs 
oTirselves  tliat  "England  is  not  bc- 
liiiul  in  the  race  ot  making  war  as 
scientitic,  and,  therefore,  as  short 
asposrabie.  Bttt  what  a  race  it  is! 
A  'veritable  duel  d'aijgent,'  as  a 
French  politician  pertinently  ob* 
served.  Commenced  by  Napoleon 
III.,  who  in  1854  began  '♦lating 
his  war-ships,  we  have  bccu  ciuiug 


on  cTer  smce  eooscmedng  armoar- 
plates  ^d  guDB  at  a  fiigfaifal 

expense.  T"^p  to  a  very  recent 
period  it  was  found  thai  no  ishot 
or  shell  was  able  to  peueti^  the 
fomvand-arbalf  inch  armonr  plates 
of  tlic  Wan'ior.  And  with  this 
fact  before  tlieir  eyes,  the  .Turr^rs 
of  the  Military  and  Naval  Class 


*  Althongh  not  beloQ|iDg  to  this  class  of  steam -eoglaefli  we  oanaot  forbear  noticti^ 
a  very  beaaml  model  sletie-ttghit  exhibited  hj  Mmn,  Chadlmni,  in  the  dm  d 

Philoeopbical  Instruments.  It  Is  the  smalls  m  the  Exhibition,  being  ■omewtek 
less  in  diameter  than  the  bowl  of  a  tulmcco-pipe.  When  the  tiny  boiler  is  filled  irith 
water,  and  the  Utile  maohiuc  ia  placed  in  a  lighted  pipe^  ii  works  with  grwt 
ngidaiify. 
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not  very  wisely  atatc  in  their 

Heport  that  arnvnir  plating  is 
*  completely  inijterviaus  to  any 
aitillery  and  projectileii  that  can 
be  brocu^  against  it'  Baltheink 
■with  which  this  was  written  was 
liardly  dry  before  the  flat-fnmted 
shot  discharged  from  the  monster 
gmm  of  Horsfall  anrl  Whit  worth 
-want  eraahing  through  these  four- 
and-a-half  inch  platea,  proying 
that  if  these  missiles  were  brought 
to  boar  ai^ainst  the  Warrior,  she 
would  be  sunk  in  a  few  minutes. 

Thus  up  to  the  present  time 
victory  is  on  the  aide  of  the  gun  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  a|ipean  but  reason- 
able that,  however  thick  the 
armour-plates  of  shins  may  be,  it 
will  be  always  possible  to  construct 
mamoi  aoflieMiit powir to deatioy 
those  plates.  But  if  tliey  ahonld 
fail  there  is  another  war-engine, 
models  of  which  arc  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  more  terrible 
•Vitt  than  the  most  colossal  gun, 
iHudl,  instead  of  torturing  the 
enemy  hy  drilling  holes  in  him. 
sinks  ship  and  enemy  at  one  fell 
swoop.  We  allude  to  the  *T\;uii,' 
which,  if  properly  constructed  so 
as  to  destroy  by  enormona  mo* 

nMBtom,  without  being  injuredll^ 
imparting  the  blow,  would  assn- 
realy  be  able  to  dash  into  the 
WatTior  as  into  a  bandbox.  As 
the  Laureate  well  obeemd^ 

War  himself  most  make  alliaoce 
mth  roe^  Uboor  sad  Am  niMiei^ 
Use  hi  woald  hut  Mka  in  nia.* 

We  may  well  lament  that  the 

aoorae  of  events  should  force  sndi 
men  as  Wliitworth  and  Armstrong 
to  devote  their  genius  and  al)ilitie.s 
to  the  construction  of  gre<it  war- 
engines,  but  it  is  dear  that  England 
cannot  remain  still  while  all  other 
nations  are  arming  for  defoiee,  Offt 
it  may  be,  battle. 

From  war-engines  to  the  beve- 
rage that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
nm,  is  a  very  great  tiaaaitlon ; 
and  yet  there  are  few  commodities 
that  minister  to  his  requirements 
and  comfort  in  which  a  greater 
developiueut  has  been  made  since 
1851,  tnaa  wine.  The  poblie^  wlio 


know  international  ezhibitioiie 

only  as  visitors,  are  little  aware  of 
the  work,  hard  and  responsible, 
too,  that  they  entail:  for,  as  will 
be  evident  on  a  little  consniefattoBy 
it  is  not  for  the  curious  visitor 
alone  that  international  exhibiticms 
such  as  that  at  Soutli  Kensington 
are  organized.  They  liave  a  deeper 
and  more  important  object ;  ana  it 
ia  the  bnaineaB  of  the  Jurom  to 
wotk.  out  these,  and  by  commend- 
ing when  rommendation  is  deserved, 
deveiopo  the  resources  of  young 
countries,  which  other\vise  might 
remaia  latent.  It  may  appear  at 
tot  sight  that  the  Jurors  ap 
pointed  to  report  on  *  Food  sud- 
stances'  and  'Beverages'  would 
have  rather  a  pleasant  task  than 
otherwiee.  With  reapeet  to  the 
former,  we  may  answer  in  the 
affirmative  ;  for  it  is  at  once  agree- 
able and  entertaining  to  test  by 
practical  experience  at  a  social 
dinner  party  whether  kangaroo- 
tail  aoiqs  biaona*  hnmpe,  Labrador 
salmon,  and  an  endleaa  yariety  of 
pre-erved  meats  and  fruits,  are 
succulent  and  good.  But  the  Jurors 
on  Beveragcii  liad  a  very  different 
taak.  Within  a  small  room  off  the 
eastern  annexe,  day  after  day  for 
many  weeks,  sat  some  half  dozen 
gentlemen  for  several  hours  daily, 
surrounded  by  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  bottles  of  all  concdvable  ahapea 
that  ever^  bottles  have  been  blown 
into,  and  fii  lei  I  wit  h  liquors  as  varied 
and  strange  as  the  names  tiiey  bear. 
On  the  ground  before  each  gentle- 
man waa  a  bneket,  and  on  the  table 
plates  of  diy  bread  and  amall 
bottles  of  vinegar.  These  gentle- 
men were  the  tasters,  who  were 
required,  or  at  all  events  expected, 
to  taste  the  samples  of  wines, 
apintfl,  and  liqnenrs  exhibited  by 
▼arious  parties.  So  numerous, 
however,  were  tlie^o  samples,  that 
although  the  Jurors  were  of  course 
careful  not  to  pass  suddenly  from 
one  description  of  wine  to  aaother, 
nor  from  braadiea  or  mma  to  deli- 
cate liqueurs,  their  organs  of  taste 
soon  became  i)erplexed,  and  it  was 
ouly  by  cleaning  the  delicate  and 
seDflitive  papilfie  of  the  tongue  by 


•  These  lines  formed 
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wa-shinff  out  tlip  Tnontli  with  vine- 
L'.ir,  ana  eating  .small  pieces  of  dry 
bread,  that  the  orgauH  were  restored 
to  their  normal  seiisithmMHi  Nor 
waM  this  Hkm  only  inconveoMBM 
felt  })y  those  patriotic  gentlcmon. 
i?or  altlntncrli  they  were  of  course 
careful  U*  l»»iluw  the  advice  given  to 
visitors  to  the  Loudon  Dock  wine 
•lUart  provided  with  ataitmff-order 
— viz. ,  ^  taste,  but  do  not  swaUow*— - 
the  fumes  of  the  wines  and  spirits 
had  a  wry  unjih  asant  ettect,  giving 
geuerally  bad  headaches^  aud  in 
Bont  'ciMt  mm  aeven  wdimtt- 
tioa  Having  heen  piifa<gtd  to 
enter  tliis  wine-tasting  Ranctnm, 
we  can  vouch  for  the  ])aina 
tiiat  were  takeu  by  the  Jurors 
to  give  %  xif^iteow  judgnMDft  0^ 
the  beven^  anbantted  to  tkem. 

And  when  we  «tfito  that  sonic 
JJantzic  and  Berlin  -pirit-merehants 
exliibited  nearly  nue  hundred  aud 
fiftr  varieties  of  st  drits  aud  liqueurs, 
it  win  U  eaaily  vndmtood  thai 
judgment  on  these  punKng  varie- 
ties was  not  easily  given.  Nor 
were  the  wines  less  difficult  to 
come  to  a  deci.siou  upon ;  for, 
m  la  iPeU  known,  the  aligfateK 
diflerence  in  soil  occaiiioiii  bo  le- 
markable  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  ,t;Ta])es,  that  although  the 
vintti  mav  be  within  a  few  vards 
of  Mflh  oUMf,  the  leapeolifvnvlto 
have  all  the  pecnliantiea  of  ft" 
tinct  species,  and  thlM 
different  wint's. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt 
even  to  give  any  aeoomik  of  tiio 
latter,  nor  of  the  bev«ragea  whiek, 
under  the  name  of  liqueurs,  arc  con- 
cocted to  keep  t!ie  cold  out  of  the 
bodies  of  the  nations  who  live  ou 
the  shores  of  the  boisterous  North 
Sm.  Bntweafaonldonilanotobk 
ilgn  of  progreei  tfavoni^out  the 
world  if  we  took  no  note  of  the 
excellent  wines  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  from  various 
ooaKferiea,  and  partieidarij  fhm 
cmt  Antialiau  coloniea.  So  nu- 
merous are  tlicso  that  we  seem  to 
be  cycling  back  to  the  Elizabethan 
era,  when  two-htths  of  the  vinous 
ocmsoniiitioB  of  England  ooanML 
of  winea  from  Ghiec<  my,  Duiguwly, 
Guienne,  ry])rus,  Malmsey,  Khe- 
nifth-  TenL  and  V*^fn    The  duty 


on  foreign  wines  having  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  we  have  at  this 
Exhibition  au  almost  bewiideriiif 
Tiriefy  of  wisaa  Irhb  AwtaKt^ 
Hungary,  Italy,  Algeria,  Bbhiiw 
and  Spain,  ami  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  tiiese  a  large  variety 
from  Australia  and  Africa.  Th^ 
great  feature  of  all 
their  tender  ftnmir  coi 
the  fiery  wines  to  which  we  hai 
unfortunately    accustomed  onr 
palate.    That  this  is  tlie  re>nilt  of 
a  doctoring  proceed  i^  well  known; 
indeed  Mtttt8etf,wli^  ii  nvrn 
brandiea  drink,  was  formei^  n 
mild  and  pure  claret.     We  a^? 
emiblud  from  ijcr!*«»iud  erperience 
to  state  that  the  nu^ority  of 
Mm  Hwmmtmi  nud  Balnn  wmm 
are  ezoeiMit,  and  that  thesr  will, 
we  feel  sure,  command  a  large  sale 
in  this  country.    More  interesting, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  oar  vast 
Australian  colonies  have 
fpmX  progress  ainoe  1851  ii 
mg  good  wines.    In  that 
l^atclics  of  \'ines  were  alone  seen 
aruund   S'Uth  Australian  home- 
steads: but  wiuc-growing  is  now 
}mmiam*m  r^^idlj 
pofBoit  that  befon  nai . 
colonists  fully  expect  to  export 
wiue,  not  in  sample  quantities,  but 
by  cargoes.   Kew  bouth  Wales,  as 
tiw  elM  oolon(r,  took  thi  kdl» 
and  prodnoed  wmaa  tfcil  Ik  tei 
brought  into  com]>arison  with  first- 
class  wines  i  11  1  Jiri  >j »o.  Tlie  CTcatest 
dilhculty  wiiich  the  South  Au^itra- 
lian  vino-bowers  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  extending  their  opera- 
tions has  been  the  abstraction  of 
nearly  all  the  available  labour  by 
the  gi)ld  fields.    But  in  the  face  of 
this,  it  appears  from  the  Olhcial 
Cktalogue  of  the  PlodnQli  of  8o«lk 
Anstralia,  that  while  in  «(f 
1753  acres  were  under  \incs,  in 
there  were  1180.  All  the  Australian 
wines  exhibited  are  almost  with- 
€«t  an  «BeplMn  cmUmIl  Wm 


are  vanous  verj''  superior  clarets, 
sauternes,  and  muscatels,  all  of 
wiiich  would  be  highly  appreciat«i 
in  Bagbnd.  Theae  wines^  though 
qnile  young,  are  Mwrkably  tm 
from  that  earthy  taste  which  we 

aa  partieii- 
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larljr  prevalent  in  the  wines  grown 
on  the  Ohio,  iriiich  we  tarted  a* 

Oncinnati. 

Under  the  head  of  philosi)pliical 
instruments  and  processes  depend- 
ing on  their  use,  there  liiia  not 
been  any  very  notable  original  in- 
^Btion  since  1851.  The  instru- 
ments exhibited  in  this  claas, 
foreign  as  well  as  British,  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  nuniennis,  and  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  and 
CKoeUenee  of  their  eoartractioii. 
In  noticini?  the  nuMt  BOteivoffliy-^ 
and  onr  limited  spaee  compels  ns 
t<)  be  brief— the  place  of  honour  is 
due  to  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating 
aiMihma,  wldch  though  now  mr 
from  novel,  yet  may  be  said  to 
liave  been  brought  before  the  ]>nb- 
lic  now  for  the  first  time.  For 
although  it  has  long  been  in  the 
xnnaeam  of  King's  College,  yery 
few  have  seen  it  there.  It  was 
•ent  to  the  Exhibition  bv  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  the  officer  of  works  being 
instructed  to  set  it  up  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, hut  M  the  Qoverament 
refused  to  pa^  the  expense  of  hav- 
in^  it  explained,  aithouprh  Mr. 
liiibbage  undertook  to  supply  a 
^mpetent  per^ion  to  do  this  for  the 
moaest  honoflaiiam  of  thirty  ahil- 
lingB  a  week,  the  machinew  ezetpt- 
ing  on  those  occasions  when  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Babbairo  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  class  of  phi- 
losophical niBfeniiiieiits  (Ifr.  Weld), 
has  remained  during  the  Exhi- 
bition a  silent  mechanical  riddle. 
Its  history  is  curions.  Commenced 
in  1822,  Mr.  Babbage  laboured  on 
it  gratuitously  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  for  the  grants  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Government,  and 
which  amounted  in  tlie  aggregate 
to  -6*17,000,  were  entirely  devoted 
to  the  expenses  of  construction. 
When  thu  snm  had  heen  expended, 
the  Giovernment,  becoming  im- 
patient for  its  completion,  declined 
advancing  more  money  and  the 
works  were  stopped.   Tim  was  un- 


fortunate, because  the  engine,  with 
Ha  auxiliary  printinfi^  madunery, 
was  nearly  completed.  However, 
although  practicnlly  arrested,  Mr. 
Rabbage's  brain  went  on  working, 
and  his  inventive  genius  conceived 
80  many  imDrovements  that  eventn* 
ally  a  ealenlating  engine  of  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  occurred  to 
him,  the  power  01  which  over  the 
most  complicated  arithmetical  ope- 
rations seemed  almost  unbounded. 
This  new  ideal  engine  is  intended 
to  cMier  tabulate^  develope,  or 
weave  as  it  were,  algebraical  pat- 
teriLs,  just  as  the  jacqnard  loom 
weaves  figures  of  Huwers  and 
leaveeL  The  eogiae  in  the  Ezhibi- 
tion  is  capahie  of  calcolalang  to 
five  figures,  and  twf>  nrders  of  dif- 
ferences, and  performs  the  work 
with  absolute  precision,  but  the 
printing  machinery,  one  of  thff 
great  objects  in  the  constraotioei 
of  the  engine,  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  it.  This  portion  is 
exliibited  in  an  adjoimng  case.* 
But  although  the  money  and  time 
expended  on  this  engine  ha^e 
borne  no  direct  fruit,  they  have 
been  highly  instnimental  in  causing 
a  machine  to  be  made  which  is 
not  only  perfonning  valuable  work 
tor  tiie  nation,  hut  al^o  saTing  the 
public  money.  We  allude  to  the 
calculating  machine  constructed  by 
the  Messrs,  Schcutz  of  .St<tckholm, 
which  is  calculating  a  very  impor- 
tant new  life  table  in  Somenet 
House.  These  gentlemen  having 
read  descriptions  of  Mr.  Tiabhage's 
engine,  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
structing one  like  it,  and  single- 
handed  and  unassisted  hj  the 
Swedish  Government,  they  have 
contrived  a  machine  which  not 
only  calculates,  but  prints  calcula- 
tions, such  as  the  logarithms  of  the 
value  of  human  Hfe,  male  and 
female,  the  value  of  a  given  an- 
nuity m  any  number  of  years,  Ac. 
The  specimens  of  the  type  made, 
and  of  the  tables  calculated  and 
printed  by  the  machine  in  the 


*  The  mmmmMf  HbUb  of  this  article  entirely  pndhlia  the  possibility  of  giving 
any  desoription  of  the  mathematiml  ].rlni  ii>le  of  the  mnrhine.  A  full  account  of  the 
engine^  ire  may  howerw  state,  will  be  luuad  in  Mr.  Weld's  JUittorif  cif  the  JUojfol 
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office  of  the  Ilegistfar-G«nenl  in 
Somerset  House,   <arc  exhibited 

aloTvcr^ido  of  Mr.  Ra^^.•i','L•'s  eii_''!M', 
b\it  the  machine  it-olf  is  porloriu- 
ing  too  much  valuable  work  to  be 
spwed  for  exhibition. 

The  greet  merit  of  caleoUtiiig 
engine?^  'y> — first,  tliat  t!icy  save  a 
Ta<5t  nmount  of  labour;*  and 
secondly,  that  the  work  perfoniied 
is  ftbsolutely  perfect,  for  when  they 
Ihil  to  calculate  correctly  somo 

Eortion  of   the    machinerj*  lias 
r*  tkcn  or  hocomo  clogged,  aiul  they 
stop  vvoikiug.t 

Under  the  head  of  P^lectn>-Telc- 
graphic  ap{)aratiiB  and  a{i]iliaiiees, 
great  piouTtss,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  been  made  ^inre  i8ji. 
The  createst  novelty  isuiuloubtedly 
Mr.  Whcatstone's  Si agueto- Electro 
Telegraph.  This  instntment,  which 
is  so  porUible  tliat  it  may  be  easily 
cnrrirrl,  i-;  workiMl  l»y  a  magnet 
and  si/iial  letters,  thus  re"|nirin^? 
no  special  training  on  the  part  of 
the  operators.  It  is  extenaively 
used  ny  CTOvemment  offices  and 
Tncrcantil*'  firms.  The  number  and 
variety  of  t  1  '!ri-q,lj  wires  insulated 
by  caoutciiuui;  and  gutta-percha 
wnich  are  exhibited  is  very  great, 
the  question  not  liaving  been  yet 
solved  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  insulators. 
The  general  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  india- 
mbber. 

Closely  connected  with  electri- 
city are  tlio  twt»  beautiful  modem 
invention?>  of  iluluies  and  Bonelli. 
Mr.  Holmes's  electric  light,  pro- 
duced by  a  powetfcd  current  of 
electricity  paisinip  through  con- 


ductinfiT  wires,  is  now  used  at 

IHingencsfi;  and  tho>o  wlm  have 
seen  the  light  at  th'-  Kxiiil.itirm 
will  not  soon  forget  its  iuieiise 
brilliancy.  Less  kiiuwu  is  M. 
Bonelli'sinTentiiin,  by  v.*hich  wear- 
ing patterns  is  performed  by  dec- 
trielty,  tlie  ]Kittern  following  the 
tracing  e  n  a  sheet  of  metallic  foil. 

The  micrui>cope,  that  great  ex- 
pounder of  physiological  wonders, 
has  been  aunoet  made  a  1le^  in- 
strument since  1851,  by  Mr.  Wen- 
ham's  binor iilrirhivention:  all  first- 
clitoH  niicr*.»»cupe8  are  now  provided 
with  a  binocular  body,  and  the 
adniital)le  instruments  made  fay 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  haTe  an 
ari'an'remcnt  cnablini:  the  pri?m«* 
not  only  to  be  worked  with  great 
accuracy,  but  also  to  preserv  e;  the 
definition  of  the  olgect-glaas  to  the 
neatest  possible  extent.  Such  is 
tue  demand,  ive  may  ■  tato,  f.  r  the 
nuen»seopes  <.f  tlio'-e  eminent 
makers,  that  they  have  erect «l 
Tery  extettsiyesteaaiKlnnai  machi- 
nery for  their  construction. 

Mr.  Teter's  mirmr^cnpic  writing- 
macliine,  by  v.  Inch  the  Lord's 
Prayer  can  be  written  and  read  in 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousandth  part  of  an  incli,  hM 
attracted  many  visitoi-s;  but  that 
constructed  l»y  ^fr.  Webb,  ^Yh^ch 
ha^  been  explained  and  wurkcsl  by 
this  gentleman,  lias  afforded  even 
greater  interest.  By  it  he  has  en- 
graved the  whole  of  the  fifty-one 
verses  of  t' '  first  chapter  of  St. 
John  in  liie  i  .,\4  of  an  ineli,  and 
A  micrometer  with  square's  al^so- 
lutely  perfect  at  thdr  comers  of 
isss'bsM     ^         He  also  ex* 


*  The  Ravinp;  of  time  by  the  use  of  Scheutz's  calculating  eogme  will  be  acca  Iqr  Hut 
following  exaoijile 

*  Sopposing  the  machine  and  the  computor  both  itart  together,  v  iiii  the  dlffeiencet 
for  the  nL'c;  tn  50,  tht-  rimoliiiie  will  cnlculatc  nivl  /-r/'i/?  X/j.  f>ir  ihat  period  (30 
ages)  in  twenty  minutesi  whereas  tlie  computeri  to  arrive  at  the  satue  resalt  ia  tb* 
wani  wny,  will  bavt  lo  mmtoUtf  comjmU  amd  wrUi  J450  figures,  which  voidA 
oecui  y  .i::,v  •  ruioacr  CMspiitar  St  least  thrvs  qssiiam  of  sa  hour.  U  riraald  bs 
noticed  n.\y.>  that  as  the  machine  st-^reoglyphs  each  result,  a?;  socn  h  in  nNtaiiieel, 
upon  a  slip  of  impirr  m&ciui  ^or  lead),  which  is  used  as  the  mould  for  cashing  a 
■tareotype  plate,  any  chuioa  of  error  vUflb  wouBA  ariw  in  the  ordioary  way  of 
Mlting  up  tht  figures  for  printing,  is  avoided.' 

+  It  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be  calleJ  upon  to  show  ami  cx^Ta:a 
jMeors.  Scheuta'a  eagioe  to  the  late  I'rince  Consort ;  and  the  writer  well  remembers 
ihs  Tvry  great  faitsvMt  vUek  the  Pibos  took  ia  iL  sod  the  Task  simDt  of  kBowledse 
thst  he  di^Tsd  in  its  eoo^liested  flM^bM&n. 
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hibits  an  entire  novelty^  in  the  form 
of  cards  printed  from  copper  ])lates 
engravc'<l  by  him  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  writing  on  these  cards,  which 
is  quite  inviflible  to  the  naked  eye, 
ean  be  xead  with  great  dirtlaekneaa 

under  a  miproscoj)e. 

Photognij'hy,  which  greatly  dc- 
pendii  ou  tlie  perfection  of  philo- 
aophieal  inatraments  for  excellence, 
has  made  gigantio  atrides  aince 
1 85 1.  In  that  year  the  Jurors  of 
the  Photograjjhic  Class  at  the 
Exhibition  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment that  the  speciinena  of 
pnotoCTaphy  exhibited  wm  very 
limited,  being  entirely  confined  to 
oVijects  calculated  oidy  to  please 
the  eye.  '  As  regards  its  applica- 
tion to  au  mtiiuty  of  useful  and 
inatmetiFe  purposea/  say  they,  *  we 
have  litenJly  nothing ;  no  copies 
of  pages  of  ancient  M>?.S.,  no  mag- 
nified representations  of  the  micro- 
scopic pages  of  nature,  uothiug,  in 
ahcnt,  useM  or  instmetim'  Tths 
specimens  of  photography  exhi- 
bited in  1862  tell  a  very  different 
story.  In  i8,-,i  all,  or  nearly  all, 
were  on  metal  plates  bearing 
Dagnerre*8  illustrious  name;  now 
I»ai)er  U  the  material  used,  and  the 
collodion  tirocess  is  almMt  universal; 
and  iis  regards  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects exhibited,  they  are  almost  in- 
finite. 

Mr.  Wanen  De  La  fine's  exqui- 
sitely baantiful  photographs  of  the 
phenomena  attending  t  he  late  great 
solar  eclipse,  those  of  the  moon, 
and  a  variety  illustrating  natural 
liistory,  and  other  objects,  attesi 
how  greatly  photographic  art  has 
improved  since  18-1.  Among  the 
most  im|)ortant  inventions  con- 
nected with  it  is  photo-zincography, 
by  which  ancient  documents  can 
be  faithfully  reproduced  and 
printed.  The  process  has  been 
already  turned  to  good  account  by 
Messrs.  Keeve  and  Co.,  who  have 
published  a  facsimile  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  of  Shakspaava'a  Scm- 
nets  in  photo-zincography. 

It  would,  of  course,  DC  quite  im- 
possible to  render  justice  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  triumphs 
ot  diemisti^  dmiiig  the  past  de* 
eenuial  penod.  Bot  this  artida 
would  be  Tify  inoomplete  if  wa 
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omitted  notioing  the  greatest  chd- 
mical  invention  of  modern  times. 

In  1840  Liel)ig  wrote—*  It  would 
certainly  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  diacoTeriea  of  the  age  if 
any  one  oonld  succeed  in  coudens- 
ing  coal  gas  into  a  white,  dry,  solid^ 
odourless  substance,  portable,  ana 
capable  of  being  placed  upon  a 
candlestick,  or  burned  in  a  lamp.* 
This  has  been  done;  and  since 
1851  chemical  works  have  spnmg 
into  existence  which  are  now  the 
largest  in  the  v.orld.  We  allude 
to  Messrs.  Young  iuid  Co.'s  works 
at  Bathgate,  in  tSootland,  whm 
eoal  is  tunied  into  paraffin  and 
paraftiu-oil,  the  former  being  made 
into  candles  finer  than  the  purest 
wax,  the  oil  sold  being  for  burning 
in  lianps  and  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery. 

It  is  not  only  the  pro^nnce  of 
chemistry  to  sejiarate  and  analyse, 
but  aLio  by  combining  vaiious  sub- 
stances to  create  new  and  uatfal 
compounds.  One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  these  is  the  new  substance 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  for  the 
first  time,  composed  of  oil,  chloride 
of  sulphur,  and  collodion,and  called 
afteritsinTentor,Farkesineb  Tfaisez- 
traordinary  substance  becomes  ex- 
tremely hard  immediately  on  being 
made.  It  is  capable  of  being  used 
for  nearlv  every  purpose  to  which 
indiarfubber  and  |futta-p6rdi»can 
be  applied,  and  is  also  perfectly 
transparent  when  in  the  state  of 
thin  plates.  The  inventor  further 
informs  us  that  it  is  invaluable  tor 
buttons,  combs,  knife-handles,  and 
all  other  articles  for  which  ivory  or 
lioni  are  generally  employed,  as  it 
is  not  only  capable  of  being 
moulded  or  pressed  into  any  form, 
but  possesses  a  hardness  almost 
equal  to  iron.  Its  insulating  pro- 
perties are  very  powerful,  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  indestructible 
l)y  damp.  It  seems  indeed  difiti- 
cult  to  limit  the  uses  of  this  new 
compound,  especially  as  Mr.  Parkes 
ataftea  thaS  m  can  produce  it  in 
large  quantitiis  for  sixpence  % 

pound. 

We  here  close  our  list  of  the 
celebrities  in  the  Ezhibition  of 
i86a,  not  because  th^  are  ex- 
hsiosted,  but  that  oorwaiiing  space 
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admonishes  us  to  stop.  On  jewel- 
lery, musical  instruments,  and 
many  i>ther  things,  we  have  not 
•fm  touched;  but  as  these  and 
o4h«r  maitten  do  not  isTolve  new 
and  great  discoremsi  oar  oieBot 
la  of  the  U  confeqncnce. 

Our  review  of  the  Exhibition  is 
sufficiently  ample  to  demonstrate 
thai  tho  nrogress  of  Mtioiia  is 
most  remarkable,  ^lany  oonnlnM 
are  represent  '  1  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, in  the  .>irtii,L,'th  ot  nmnhiwcl, 
which  in  1851  were  mere  infauU ; 
and  it  diovild  be  remembered  that 
wonderful  and  unsurpassed  as  is 
the  Exhibition  about  to  dose  for 
ever,  it  after  all  but  iiiii>erfectly 
represents  the  progress  made  by 
Ihioae  mKtkms  in  the  ^aa  of  ehrOkfr- 
tion  and  refinement  The  faet  i% 
that  advantageous  as  Exhibitions 
doubtless  are,  their  too  frequent 
recurrence  weakens  their  utility, 
for  they  militate  against  eminent 
manufactoreneadiibiting.  OurE»- 
Mbition,  for  example,  follows  too 
closely  on  the  last  at  Pans,  to  render 
it  worth  whih'  for  many  of  tlie  ^ireat 
French  nutnuiciciui-ci'si  to  cxliibit. 
Large  as  is  the  wptm  aooofdedto 
France,  she  mwld  have  reanired 
double  the  amount  had  all  her 
great  proJucens  exhibited.  The 
public  who  lounge /tear  fashion 
through  an  EihibrtuNHhsfenooon- 
eeptionol  the  lafaonrand  money  that 
have  been  expended  in  produrin?: 
the  objects  exhibited.  For  it  will  be 
evident  that  if  a  mauufactuiiug 
establishment  stands  high,  it  can- 
not jeopardize  its  leputation  by 
exhibiting  inferior  articles,  and 
inii>t  tluTcforc,  if  it  enters  into 
competition  witii  other  houscii,  be- 
stow great  thought,  time,  and 
Boney  on  the  preparation  of 
articles  for  exhibition.  The  lai^e 
•  establishment  of  Messrs.  T)c  La 
Rue  and  Co.,  may  be  cited  as  a 
pertinent  example.  This  hriu  hav- 
ing ezidbited  in  1851  at  a  cost  to 
them  of  £spoo,  and  agiin  in  Paris 
in  i8^^5,  are  absent  on  the  present 
occasion  for  the  foregoing  reasons, 
which  we  know  also  apply  to  many 
oAer  mannlactttfittg  eataUish- 
ments  at  home  and  abroad  who 
are  not  exhibit<irs  this  year, 
i^part^  therefore,  imm  financial 


considerations,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  taken  for  jjranteil  that  more 
than  ten  years  will  elapse  before 
we  have  another  ezhilntion,  and, 
indeed,  if  France  persists  in  h«>l<t 
ing  International  exhibition >quin- 
quennially,  we  may  question  whe- 
ther it  will  be  expedient  to  bold 
another  in  London  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twentv  years.  • 

The  time  fotjilBing  the  stewards 
to  whom  the  management  -  f  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  has  been  en- 
trusted, has  not  arrived.  The  daily 
press,  wfaiekhaa  sat  in  judginenfc 
on  the  OanuflbBoners,  lias,  as  is 
well  known,  charged  them  with 
the  oerpetratiou  of  many  grave 
blimaers ;  but  thev  have  also  over- 
come many  difRcnmes,  tiw  mtni^  - 
tnde  of  which  is  not,  nor  probaUtf 
ever  will  be,  known  to  the  public 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
their  duties  have  been  extremeij 
onerous  and  laborions,  and  that 
they  hsfs  rendered  their  serviev 
mtnitonsly.  Probably  the  greatest 
failure  in  connexion  with  the  Exhi- 
bition has  been  the  coraniissjiriat 
department.  It  was  particularly 
denrabls  tiuitthis,  aflec«n|^  clessif 
as  it  does  the  parses  and  tempos 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition, 
should  have  been  well  managed. 
The  magnitude  of  the  concern  will 
be  nnderstood  when  we  state  that 
the  employ^  attached  to  it  number 
twelve  hundred,  and  that  six  hmi- 
cli  ed  dozen  bottles  of  Allsopp's  ale 
have  been  consumed  daily.  Bear^ 
ing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  lamented  that  the 
privilege  of  catering  for  the  milhon 
shoidd  have  been  in  any  defn^ee 
open  to  a  suspicion  dL  wkau 
dealing. 

Financially,  there  is  now  ns 
doubt  tet  the  Bxhibitfan  will  not 

be  a  success  ;  this,  however,  will  be 
due  ratiicr  to  tlie  enormous  cost  of 
the  building  than  to  the  shurt- 
eomingsoftiM  iriaitonL  In  evo^r 
other  respect  the  CommissioMB 
have  exercised  the  most  ri^^i  i  f^^o- 
noniy.  Anticipating  a  suri»lu3, 
the  sta^  who  liave  for  the  ni66t 
part  reosivad  bvt  ^rny  sbbB 
Fsmuneratiott  i»  their  serfioei» 
were  led  to  expect  that  the  example 
of  185X  wooid  be  ioUowedt  and 
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that  they  would  receive  a  bonus. 
But  the  cost  of  the  gigantic  dish- 
«Ofein  wiU,  va  fear,  extinguish 
their  hopes,  as  thajr  have  extiik- 
^aishcd  till  chance  of  a  surplus. 

It  i.s  a  most  gratifying  tact  that 
losses  by  tiiett  during  the  period 
that  tlie  Exhibition  has  been  ojpen 
have  been  exceedinglv-  triflmg^ 
This  immniiity  is  doubtless  due  in 
*  great  measure  to  the  admirable 
police  iirraugenients  by  which  the 
property  of  the  exhibitors  has 
MM  Hatched  day  and 
Doiinff  the  day  about  two  hundred 
constables,  besides  detectives  in 
plain  clothes,  liave  been  on  duty, 
About  sixty  during  the  morning, 
md  daring  the  night  alMml  aiz^ 
others.  The  latter  have  patroUed 
the  building  noiselessly,  their  stej)3 
bein^  rendered  inaudible  by  their 
"wearmg  list  shoes.  Besides  these 
precautions,  a  body  of  sappers,  and 
mmerous  men.  highly  recoBir 
aiended,  have  Seen  attached  to 
€ach  class,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  floors  and  cases,  and  iissist- 
ing  the  exhibitors  in  arranging  and 
tiwininjj  their  goods ;  an^  in  ecdir 
thflii  tiMM  and  otiMf  dntifMi  *'h^V^ 
be  performed  witli  militar}""  regu- 
larity, the  superiutendents  of  the 
various  districts  into  which  the 
SiMbitm  kaabean  dmied^bm 
been  reauired  to  send  efiry  want' 
ing  to  the  CommissioTiers  a  report 
of  the  state  of  their  district,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  men  employed 
in  it. 

We  are  raiabled  to  state  from 
personal  knowledge  that  the  da- 
mage done  to  articles  exposed,  by 
the  sad  habit  of  tDUcliiiig,  has  also 
been  extremely  siuidi.  Many  per- 
sona, as  is  wm  known,  have  an 
imautibla  Jpvopensity  to  paw  any- 
tiiins  trithui  reach:  but aJjthonui 


this  practice  has  of  course  been  in- 
dulged in,  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  very  serious  results.  One  lady, 
not  satisfied  by  looking  at  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  china,  handled  and 
broke  it,  but  as  she  was  arrested 
just  as  she  wiis  coolly  deciinii>ing, 
she  was  made  to  pay  for  her  mal- 
praetioeu  Anolberyile  habit— tul^ 
^liKliiy  on  walls,  pillars,  &a 
— seems  happily  to  be  on  the  wane, 
at  least  it  lias  not  been  nearly  so 
prevident  during  this  Inhibition 
MitHM  in  i85f.  l!liaifiKton*s 
^aaa-bouse  contained  mmcy  lovers* 
secrets  scribbled  in  innumerable 
})luces,  indeed  there  was  scarcely 
a  column  that  did  not  carry  tender 
•entencea  aasaxing  UcUes  that  cer- 
tain gentkman  inmld  not  fsH  to 
be  at  the  appointed  place  at  the 
appointed  time  ;  but  now  we  have 
met  with  very  few  wiiH  or  pillar 
notes,  so  that  either  lovers  hafe 
not  aadaCtotein  Fowke*a  biilding 
a  trysting-place  (which  we  take 
leave  to  douV)t\  or  they  have  not 
til  ought  Ht  to  chronideaaaigaationa 
on  hxa  pillars. 

Ai  wial  whm  amk  vmmm  of 

people  mmgate,  the  losses  of  per- 
sonal articles  at  South  Kensington 
have beeunuuier< »us.  Butthcirgreat 
number  is  not  so  startling  as  their 
strange  nfltoNk  ThewKMiailMrt 
in  the  police-office  to  eooliiB  tiM 
waifs  and  strays  presents  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance,  being 
tilled  with  the  most  iuGon£p:uous 
objects.  Umbrellas  and  sfcieKs^  for 
the  mot/t  part,  boworvnr,  aea^ 
affairs,  greatly  predominate,  these 
articles  having  a  very  common  ten- 
dency to  part  comnany  from  their 
proprietors;  but  tnere  are  other 
objects  to  which,  seeing  them  in 
their  present  situation,  one  is  in- 
clined to  apply  the  " 


The  things  we  know  are  neither  rl  li  nor  Ta3t% 
The  vonder's  how  iha  davil  they  got  there. 


Who,  for  example,  woold  expect  to 
find  here  false  whiskers,  false 
moustaches^  false  teeth  and  wigs, 
flannel-petticoats,  shoes  and  boots  i 
yet  such  articles,  and  many  others 


as  strange,  have  been  found  in  the 
building,  and  some  in  very  curious 
places.  Of  jewellery  there  is  of 
course  sufficient  to  slmost  stock  a 
Bhag;  the  number  of  lockets  alone 


*  How  enomums  tiiis  it  may  be  conceived  by  the  estimate  value  of  tilS  eMitents 

of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  being  £1,781,929.  The  present  Exhibition  is  not  only 
much  larger,  bat  also  contains  pictures  the  value  of  wliich  can  scarcely  be  assessed. 
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it  •mprisiiijr.  Opera-gla.sse8  are 
also  very  abundant,  visitors  being 
appftreutly  very  prune  to  leave  these 
on  Mite.  OrMt  Mini  hxre  been 
tiken  to  rocpflter  au  aiiklM  found, 
by  which  means  maoy;  on  beine 
properly  described,  are  recovered 
by  their  owners,  but  still  more 
remain  unclaimed ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners will  have  a  lar^'o  sale  of 
lost  articlet  wlien  the  Exhibituui 
closes. 

The  giievous  event  that  de- 
priTed  Aglaiid  of  *  vkt  eomi- 
aeDor  to  the  Throne,  depiifed  the 

Exhibition  of  a  .sincere  friend. 
Indeed  this  great  undertaking 
could  not  have  experienced  a  more 
Mfv<en  blow  than  the  loas  of  the 
Prinoa  Gboaoft ;  for  when  he  bade 
the  promoters  of  the  ICxIjihition 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  prophesied 
that  they  would  succeed,  it  was 
kia  intentioaj  as  is  well  known,  to 
give  Her  Majesty's  ConnnissioaOfB 
the  benefit  of  his  high  influence, 
advice,  and  experience.  His  death 
not  only  rendered  this  impossible, 
but  also  necessarily  deprived  the 
Exliibitioii  of  all  the  advantaoea 
that  it  would  otherwise  have 
rived  from  royal  patron  acre.  It  is 
])leasant  under  tliese  sad  circum- 
stances to  know  that  the  heir  to 
the  Crown  will  officiate  at  the  laat 
great  ceremony  of  diatributu^  the 
medals,  Tliis  royal  favourT^jr  it 
is  by  the  (Queen's  desire  that  the 
Prince  of  \V  ales  will  officiate,  will, 
wa  aia  ame^  be  anpradatad  aa  it 
daaema  to  bei  In  a  Urn  weeka 


the  event  will  take  place,  and  the 
curtiiin  will  then  drop  for  ever  '>n 
the  greatest  exhibition  that  the 
woild  has  yet  aeen.  IholatePnBea 
Consort,  when  inaugurating  the 
Exhibition  of  1^51,  *  a»nfidently 
hoped  that  the  iiii])ression  wliich 
the  view  of  that  collection  would 
produce  upon  the  spectator,  would 
be  that  of  deep  thankfulness  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  that  be 
has  bestowed  upon  man.'  Had  he 
been  jjennitted  to  address  us  in 
May  last,  his  words  would  assuredly 
hanra  beeafnll  of  congratulation  and 
joy  that  nations  have  made  such 
great  progress  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  high  and  siicred  mis- 
sion of  conquering  nature  to  their 
use.  It  mtf  indeed  be  aaid  with 
great  trnth  that  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  is  more  nearto  the  infinite  than 
any  sight  yet  ])resented  to  man, — 
so  vast  and  inhnite,  that  the  most 
ofaaemnt  peiaon,  gifted  yriA  the 
moat  tenaoiooa  mtmotj,  ooold  not 
hope  to  seize  aod  reOQember  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  its  details. 
Being  thus  foiled,  we  may  be  liis- 
poBed  to  regret  that  so  marvellous 
a  ooUaotiott  ahoold  be  dispersed  for 
eirer ;  but  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  it  will  take 
comfort  by  the  reflection,  that 
though  the  sight  be  gone,  the  chief 

akdea  of  it  wiU  he  long  mmb- 
bersd,  aa  the  traveUer  who  haa 

seen  the  Alps  and  Niagara,  sees 
tiie  snow-crested  peaks  again  in 
the  dark  and  still  hour  of  night, 
and  hcan  the  thnndar  of  the 
mis^watecfaU. 
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N  O  B  T  IT    A  N  D     8  0  U  X  H  ; 
OjLf  Who  IB  XHS  Tjuitoa! 
BY  A  WHITS  MPUBLIOAir. 


IN  the  political  jud^zient  of  the 
nding  Poweni  at  Wasliington,  a 
ngority  of  the  entite  pe^e  of 

the  late  TTiiitccI  States  are  traitors. 

In  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Eomaii  Church,  which  embraces 
more  than  one-half  of  Christen- 
doon,  all  who  live  and  die  without 
its  pale  are  heretics.  In  all  ages 
and  eras,  the  best  and  bravest 
men  have  been  Ueiiouiiced,  im- 
prisoned, and  hung  as  traitors  bv 
the  State;  persecuted,  tortoreOy 
and  put  to  death  as  heretics  by  the 
Church.  80  arbitrary  has  been  the 
power,  so  fallacious  tlie  judgment, 
and  so  unjust  the  sentence  of  both 
Church  and  State,  that  he  who  hat 
nothing  but  a  mm  to  otmdemn 
idokf  need  not  fear  the  verdict  of 
the  future,  neither  in  this  ^vorld 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
'taaUtF  and  heratiol  Theee  ate 
•the  popular  efiitheti  wMeh  bigotry 
and  intolerance  have  more  than 
once  branded  upon  names  destined 
to  an  honourable  immortality.  The 
rack,  the  dungeon,  the  gallows,  and 
the  eroee  are  for  erer  oouBeeimted 
and  exalted  above  crowns  ^d 
thrones  and  sceptres  by  the  heroism 
they  have  tested,  and  the  faith 
they  could  not  shaJve.  IVaitor  1 
We  have  almoot  come  to  be  tiiank- 
ful  to  tyranny  for  the  word.  Li 
recalling  to  mmd  the  *  noble  nrmy 
of  martyrs'  who  have  worn  it  burnt 
upon  their  foreheads,  we  must 
aeeept  it  m  a  title  of  nonovv  sod 
not  of  ahame.  As  no  FkoteBtant 
Christian,  wortliy  of  flip  name, 
will  blush  to  be  called  a  heretic,  so 
no  true  patriot,  whose  love  for 
Borne  is  greater  than  his  love  for 
Caesar,  feels  disgraced  on  being 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor.  And  yet 
it  is  a  bad  and  hateful  word  wlieu 
rightly  applied,  and  our  present 
purpose  IS  to  examine  the  justice 
of  Its  indiscriminate  apphcation 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  peo|>le  of  the  Oonf  edeiate 


States.  We  propose  to  make  a 
earefnl  reeeareh  for  the  real  trailory 
and  when  found,  to  try  him,  sen- 
tence him,  and  ]iunish  him  accord- 
ing to  law  and  the  best  of  oor 
ability. 

It  in  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  define  the  term.  What  is  thn 

meaning  of  the  word  so  often  and 
so  indiscriminately  used  ?  A  poli- 
tical traitor,  a  traitor  iu  the  impar- 
tial '  eve  of  the  Law,*  is  one  who 
commits  the  erime  of  treason,  n 
crime  against  the  State.  In  what 
docs  ihi-^  crime  consist } — in  words 
written  or  spoken  'i  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statei»  says  no, 
not  in  words;  words  aiemenidr 
—let  them  be  free  as  air  in  apesdi 
and  in  print.  Treason  is  an  overt 
wt  iigainst  the  Government.  Wo 
quote  the  letter  of  the  law.  '  Trea- 
son agzdnst  the  United  States  shdl 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  fjiving  them  aid  .and  com- 
fort. No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  luiless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  Mrt 
act,  or  <m  eoafosBum  in  ofm 
court.* 

It  will  be  very  natural  for  the 
huiity  reader  to  'jump  to  a  condu- 
aion  through  the  following  eaiar 
process  of  reasoning The  people 
of  the  Southern  States  liavc  com- 
mitted the  'overt  act'  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  by  '  levy- 
ing war  against  them/  hence  thqy 
are  traitors,  deserving  the  nama 
and  the  punishment  of  traitors. 
Not  quite  so  fast.  The  logic  ia 
facile,  but  fallacious;  and  to  con- 
sider this  question  tiioroughly,  wa 
must  come  down  to  the  very 
root  of  the  great  controversy-  tho 
ori^n  and  nature  of  State  .ind 
Federal  relations.  In  looking 
at  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  eivil  war  in  America,  we  most 
never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
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noliticians  and  the  people  of  the 
United  »Statea  are  divided  into  two 
great  f liMM,  QM  belltfiiiff  iatlM 

sovereignty  of  thfi  State,  the  other 
in  the  sujjremacy  of  the  Federal 
CTDvernment.  Tiie  fonner  are  Seces- 
8ioiii;iit8y  and  the  latter  Uuioimtd ; 
■idtkiniiBotoiilTaividtLtal  % 
nulical  and  irreconcilable  difference 
between  them.  Tlie  believer  in  the 
le^ral  riirht  of  se<"essio!i  considers 
ftUe^paiice  to  hiA  8tate  to  be  hia 
liighest  political  obligation.  It  ia 
the  gomnuMMit  wwumt  to  him ;  he 
feels  its  protection,  and  sees  its 
op^^ratinii.  It  is  somcthiiiL'' |i  i]|>al)le 
and  |»aUTual,  while  the  jxiwir  of 
the  }:  udcral  Uovemuieut  »eemfi  re- 
sole tad  cold,  heartless  and 
len,  like  the  .sceptic's  pmtj,  *dcfc- 
tin?r  <nit<ide  the  Universe,  and 
seeing  it  go  on.'  If  the  sentiment 
id  loyalty  exist  in  the  United 
Otatuii,  It  M  girett  to  the  arfifid—l 
all-embriicing  State.  Tath«  thia  to 
the  overshadowing  Union. 

Rebellion  against  .State  authority 
4q  Amerira  is  as  care  as  the  uu- 
mtiifal  criiae  ot  Buitriade  for 
whid^  Hm  Owek  aadents  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  provide  a  law. 
When  secession  was  threuteued  in 
the  tSeuate  Chamber  at  Washington, 
*I  go  with  my  State,'  mm  the 
dedanAion  of  erery  Sottthem 
{Senator;  while  the  sons  of  the 
South  scattered  over  the  world  in 
the  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic 
■ervice  of  the  Union,  hastened 
hone  to  11^  inr  the  8M»tliiit 
gave  them  birth,  and  that  contained 
the  aslies  of  their  fathers.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  denounced  by 
Preaident  Lincoln  as  ^at^r&and 
^lite  m  landed  by  ?N8id«it  Davii 
la  patrioU.  Which  is  ri|;ht^— Dim 
or  Lincoln  ]  CWld  this  que.Mtion 
be  submitted  to-d«ay  to  the  test  of 
>  popular  vote  iu  aU  the  late  Uiuted 
/wie  lune  no  doubt  that  the 
would  be  an  overwhelming 
rer  in  favour  of  the  Southern 
Pfesident.  The  unaniinou.s  vote  of 
the  Confederate  iStates,  a  large 
nu^ority  uf  the  Borcter  States,  and 
■BMW  half  of  t^  NertbMii8kataB, 
would  eagerly  pronounce  IB  frsvoor 
of  Davis.  Who,  then,  is  the 
tnutor,  if  the  queatiou  ifi  to  be 


decided  by  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority! But  thisj  it  mav  be  said, 
le  merely  aa  (^miuoii,  and  to  aiaoy 
a  fallible  and  offeaKfe  0B&  Qive 

us  facts :  and  tliis  we  propose  to 
do  by  referring  to  the  public  acts 
and  cliaracteis  of  our  aatafoniatic 
GbBUb  of  Oo 


In  consi 


in  considering  the  public  acts 
of  Presidents,  we  include  all  the 
mea^sures,  both  IftgLsiaiive  and 
eaDBeotvfe,  iiiStitiitedr<Nr  sanctioiied 
by  their  Administrations.  As  Mn 
Lincoln  is  ambitious  of  following 
the  example  of  General  J;ick-on, 
in  language,  at  least,  by  continuaiiy 
declaring  that  he  '  takes  the  respoA* 
sibilitv,'  we  must  Md  kimaeoaiiiit- 
able  xor  all  the  acts  of  all  hie 
agents,  military  and  civil;  frooi 
Cabinet  Minister  to  Provost-mar- 
shal ;  for  the  orders  of  Secietaiv 
Seipaid  iiUii^  the  bUhe  wlk 
•ospected  tmtoBi;  and  lor  tkt 
vindictive  caprice  of  Policeman 
Ivennedy,  thrusting  his  victims 
into  loathsome  prison  ceH^  to  be 
tofftmd  hf  the  nkit  of  ^nm 
We  hold  Abraham  linooln  r^MHr 
sible  to  huni;uiity,  and  to  huma- 
nity's (iod,  for  all  the  bloo*.!  that 
has  been  shed  in  this  unholy  war; 
for  eveiy  life  and  limb  that  has 
beoA  loet;  lor  every  widow  and 
orphan  thiat  has  been  ber^ ;  for 
the  brutalities  of  Butler,  and  the 
outrages  of  Turchin  ;  and  for  all 
the  uuappreciable  agonies  ol  hall 
9k  Bullion  ol  noundEed  asid  dying 
man.  Mr.  Lincoln  likes  to  'take 
the  responsibility  !'  Let  him  look 
on  his  work,  ami  sleep  after  it  if 
lie  can.  One  pacific  word  &om 
AhrahaM  Taaooto  hps  oa1he4tfc 
of  Mavoli,  itttt  aad  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  And  vet  he 
likes  to  *  take  the  re.s]>ousibLlity  T 
Then  let  truthful  history  pile  it  on 
him  M«mtaflM  high  •  and  kt  it 
sink  him  whsM  it  nilL  Kot  only 
has  he  no  law  or  precedent  to  vin- 
dicate his  actions,  but  every  step 
he  has  takeu>  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  has  been  in  direct 
▼iolatiou  of  theOoaatityftiua  wliA 
he  *  solemnly  swore  to  protect, 
preserve,  and  defend^'  under  the 
tyrant's  oonveniont  pkftof  aecea- 
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sity.  And  yet  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  tliat  Abraham  Lincohi  is  tlie 
veiy  worst  of  men,  nor  even  that 
he  18  a  "very  bad  man ;  on  the  ooib- 
trary,  we  will  admit  that  he  is 
*  honest  jus  this  world  goes.*  It  is 
the  President,  and  not  the  man, 
that  is  to  be  arniigued,  indicted, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  condemned  bj 
the  public  optnion  of  the  world, 
an  (1  bv  all  impartial  historians  oi 
this  most  nnnatural  and  atrocious 
war.  The  accident  of  his  election 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  fearful 
pQiwer,  and  still  more  fearftd  re- 
sponsibility. Presid^t  Lincoln 
could  and  should  \vw('  said,  after 
having  taken  the  solemn  oath  of 
oihce  which  consecrated  him  a& 
the  Ghiaf  Eieeati^  of  the  United 
Stiieis '  Nb^  I  c«mot  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  coerce  tliese  disaffected 
States.  They  are  sovereign  and 
independent  Powers ;  and  I  find 
110  authority  in  ^e  Oonetitntioik  to 
justify  the  employment  of  force  in 
the  ert'ort  to  subjugate  them.  Such 
a  course  would  be  not  only  nn- 
ocmstitutional,  but  impolitic ;  not 
only  a  vioktion  of  my  sacred  oath 
4if  office,  but  contrary  to  the  fmX 
principles  of  Republicanism,  con- 
trary to  the  wisest  tlictates  of 
humanity  ;  and,  above  all,  eontrary 
to  the  preceiits  and  the  Ci>mui<4ud- 
Mnts  of  Gnrifltiaoity;  Therefore, 
1  will  n<^  Pharaoh-like^  harden 
my  heart  against  all  these  pacific 
pleading-  but  T  will  "take  the 
xesponsibility,"  and  Ut  Lku  ftopk 

Who  can  now  dovtbt  the  wi^on 

and  justice  of  such  n  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  the  newly-installed 
President  on  the  4th  of  March. 
1861? 

Bat  no:  the  chief  eiecutife 

magistrate  of  30,000.000  of  people, 
whose  interests  ana  whose  lives 
an  inscrutable  iVovidenec  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  being  fatally 
poeeeaaed  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  Northern  fanaticism, 
*take>i  the  responsibility,'  decides 
on  ujsing  force,  not  rwison  :  f\nd 
the  cous.equences  of  the  ^^icaL  unb- 
t^e,  wonetban  any  crime  known 
to  the  hvwB,  ere  now  passing  hi  a 
pttDontnia  of  blood  benne  the  eyee 


of  the  world.  ]3ut,  say  the  Union- 
ists, liad  he  decided  otherwise,  the 
Government  would  have  been  de- 
stroyecL  and  a  atate  of  anarchy 
would  have  followed.  Not  at  alL 
The  people  of  the  North  were  not 
so  rampant  for  war,  but  that  they 
would  have  cheerfully  submitted 
toapacifio  policy  on  the  nartof 
the  President;  they  \.  nld  have 
said  he  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  obt  V  the  Constitution.  The 
great  l>emocratic  party  of  the 
North,  at  that  time  almost  equal 
in  strength  to  the^Bepablioan  party 
(we  beHeve  it  is  superior  in  num- 
ber mw\  were  almost  imanimonsly 
opposed  to  C4>ercion  ;  and  many  of 
their  ablest  organs  and  most  iuHa- 
ential  leaden  were  then,  and  still 
are,  conscientious  and  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  abstract  right  of  seces- 
sion, Fresi '  I  e nt  Lincoln  would  have 
risked  nothing  and  saved  every- 
*thiu^,  bv  '  putting  hia  foot  down* 
the  day  lie  came  into  power,  on  the 
firm  constitutional  ground  of  State 
rights  and  State  sovereignty.  Then 
the  aggrieved  and  seceding  States 
would  have  paused  before  break- 
ing the  fedoal  tie,  and  come  to 
an  imderstanding  with  the  North 
that  might  have  saved  the  Union 
from  dissolntion,  and  the  *  swift 
destruction  that  is  following  it. 
But  it  IB  neithar  phUosophical  nor 
satiflfactoiy  to  lament  over  ifs,  nor 
to  waste  unavailing  regrets  for 
things  that  inigkt  hnve  bem. 
Nations  an  well  as  individmiis 
moat  accept  their  deatiny,  and  take 
what  comes.  What  is  done  cannot 
be  undone  J  but  what  is  broken 
may  sonietitTies  be  inftidt'd  'thfUTxh 
a  broken  word  or  a  l»ri  k  1  1  i  oat  li  eau- 
not)j  and  what  ia  wroii^  may  alwaya 
be  lighted  by  dne  repentance  and 
reformation.  To  this  point  the 
Northern  mind  seems  of  late  to  be 
hopefully  tending ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  i)eople  seem  to  be  slowly 
opening  to  conviction.  Suffering 
and  sorrow  are  doing  their  wonted 
work  in  conrerting  hearts  of  stone 
to  hearts  of  tlesii.  If  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  I'ecurd  and  by  the 
iMJok,  by  the  law  and  by  the  teali- 
mony,  that  the  Korth,  and  not  the 
Sonth,  ia  ginlty  of  the  greater 
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wron::;  tliat  tlic  'arch  traitor'  to 
the  Coiihtitutioii  who  has  violated 
liis  solema  o«th,  is  to  be  imnA  in 
Waahitm^n  and  not  in  Bkhmond, 

•  conviction  of  the  fact  may  pos- 
ribly  lead  to  the  confession  and 
repentance  of  the  criminal. 

liBt  QR,  then,  resume  onr  diligent 
search  for  the  Teritabk  traitor; 
and  in  st)  dnin-ir,  we  must  take 
especial  care,  lot  Ijy  coufoniiding 
names  with  things,  or  by  listening 
to  popular  clamour  instead  of  to 

*  the  quiet  Toiee'  of  troth,  we  get 
hold  of  the  wfoaginna;  and,  as  is 
too  oftt'ii  tho  case,  impale  tlie  in- 
nocent party  upon  tlie  /.alilut, 
while  the  guilty  goes  '  unwhipt 
oliustice.* 

We  wM,  now  turn  our  attention 
for  a  moment  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  rre.sideiit  of  the  Confederate 
Kepublic,  and  '  the  best  abused 
nan  in  America^*  Being  the  heed 
ef  the  'rebel  Government^*  the 
commander-in-chief  of  its  army 
and  navy,  the  zcal.jts  (»f  the 
Noithern  Administration  denounce 
him  in  all  their  prayers  as  an  *  arch 
traitor/  whose  defoted  head  they 
are  daily  hoping  to  see  capjnng  the 
Liberty  Pole  of  the  Federal  Capi- 
tol, lie  is  anathematized  as  the 
ringleader  of  Secession,  the  prin- 
dpal  instigator  of  the  '  great  rebel- 
lion,' the  most  marked  and  con- 
spicuous cause  of  the  war.  Sup- 
pose all  this  to  be  true,  and  that 
rresideut  Davis  led  the  X>eople, 
inatead  of  the  people  leading  lum, 
into  secession  and  the  secession 
war,  does  that  make  him  a  traitor, 
and  t/te  traitor  above  all  others  i 
Let  us  examine  a  little  more  care- 
folly  the  |>ecn]iar  poaition  of  the 
Oonftdante  Preaiaent.  In  1861, 
Jetferson  Davis  was  a  citizen  and 
a  senator  of  Mississipj>i.  In  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  the  sovereign  and 
independent  State  to  whom  his 
Ibat  and  final  allegiance  ia  dne^  is 
he  thereby  committing  treason 
against  the  Unit' tl  States?  Can  a 
man  serve  two  masters?  Senator 
Davis  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
CSiaaiber  at  Washington,  openly 
acknowledges  his  faith  in  the 
8U|»reme  authority  of  his  State, 
and  declares  his  ieaity  thereto. 


She  sent  him  to  the  Feileral  Con- 
gress to  represent  her  w  ill,  and  to 
protect  her  interests ;  and  abe  caa 

recal  him  to  rqiresent  and  pfO- 
tect  her  wi^he^^  aiul  her  honour 
elsewlsere.  -Mis>issippi  vulnntiiriiy 
joined  the  associatiuu,  or  ailiauce, 
or  federation  <tf  the  Unkm,  be- 
lievhsff  it  at  the  time  to  be  her 
interest  to  do  so.  She  nt)w  thinks 
it  her  interest  to  retire  ;  and  claims 
the  same  right  to  go  out  that  she 
had  to  come  in.   'iiie  powm 4d^ 


gated  by  her  to  the  Fed«al  Go- 
vernment die  withdraws ;  no 
longer  wishing  t-)  be  taxed  by  the 
Union,  in  (»rder  to  be  pn.>tected  by 
the  Union  ;  and  the  agent  she  ap- 
pointed abe  diandeaaSL  nnska 
simple  business-like  way  of  stating 
the  relation,  which  every  business 
man  c^vn  easily  understand.  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  sovereigu  and  iude- 
penaent  State,  and  daina  the 
fidelity  and  obedience  of  her 
citiaeos,  just  as  tlie  Queen  of  Eng- 
land claims  the  alki^'^iaiice  o 
subjects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  such  claima;  the 
Union  has  no  subjects,  Mlsms- 
sinpi  decides  on  quitting  the  L'nion 
which,  instead  of  a  benefit,  has 
become  to  her  a  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion ;  at  all  events,  she  thinks  so ; 
and  th^  who  bear  the  bvthenaie 
better  jndges  of  its  weight  and 
pressure  than  they  who  imiwse  it. 
The  State  secedes  />ro  fin-md,  and 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
new  Oonfedeiacy,  for  the  sane 
general  ourpose  that  she  joined 
the  old  Union,  but  in  the  hope  «>f 
getting  on  more  pleasantly  with 
her  more  congenial  sisters  of  the 
flonth.  Mr.  DaTis,  late  United 
States  senator,  is  duly  appointed 
l^resident  of  the  Confederate  Ke- 
public  He  t:ikes  the  solemn  oath 
of  office,  in  form  identical  with 
that  administered  to  Prssidsnt 
linoohi,  and  asaomes  tlic  die- 
duirge  of  his  executLve  fimctions 
and  duties.  The  North  declares  a 
war  of  subjugation  against  the  new 
alliance,  the  Government  of  the 
a^nfederate  States.  What  ahafl 
President  Davis  do ;  yield  or  resist, 
succumb  or  fight  ?  Recollect  that 
'he  has  10,000,000  of  people  behind 
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liim,  whose  interest  he  represents, 
and  whoee  wilL  embodied  in  ihnax 
Oonstitiitioii,   he  has  solemDiy 

sworn  to  obey.  TTis  own  Htofee 
tells  him  to  fight.  The  Confede- 
rate Cou^jress,  repeatin'j:  the  voices 
of  eleven  sovereign  States,  who 
liave  committed  their  lives  and 
tbeir  fortunes  to  his  hands,  ann- 
mand  him  to  H^ht  ;  to  ti:z!it  tor 
their  lives  and  tlieir  liberties  ;  to 
risk  all  in  the  hope  of  saving  all ; 
to  fight  'ttil  the  hwt  armed  foe 
expires  ;*  to  fight  on  *  to  the  bitter 
end  ;*  to  *  die  in  the  la.st  ditch 
and  never  yield  to  the  invaders  of 
thcur  homes  and  the  violators  of 
their  rights.  For  more  than 
ai^teen  months,  and  during  the 
fiery  trial  (»f  more  than  .1  hundred 
battles,  the  ^?allant  Chief  of  the 
Confederacy  lias  hrmiy  maintained 
his  position  as  the  sfauidard-beurer 
of  the  South ;  true  to  hie  State, 
true  to  his  people,  tnie  to  his 
offirial  oath,  and  true  to  all  tlie 
political  principles  and  professions 
of  his  public  and  his  private  life. 
Is  tile  lair  and  candid  reader  still 
disposed  to  join  in  the  ribald  ciy  of 
a  thoughtless  mob,  and  denounce 
President  Jefferson  Davis  as  a 
black-hearted  traitor,  uuiit  to  live, 
and  nnwortfay  of  a  decent  death! 
If  so,  we  bes  to  record  an  'honest 
difference  of  opinion.' 

The  North  does  not  limit  it,s 
denunciation  to  the  '  arch -traitor 
at  the  head  of  the  Oonfederate 
QoTemment  ;  but  inclndes  in  its 
anathemas,  first,  all  the  members 
of  that  Government,  its  legislators 
and  its  executors ;  and  huaily,  ail 
the  people  of  all  the  seeeded  ftates 
who  support  it  either  in  a  dvil  or 
military  capacity,  not  even  'sparing 
the  women  and  children.'  All  are 
indiscriminately  branded  as  trai- 
tors, and  doomed  to  be  sacrificed 
to  that  hollow  phantom  called  the 
Union ! 

Or  let  us  see  how  this  con- 
temptuous and  damnatory  term 
applies  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  Confederate  Government, 

most  of  whom,  not  two  years 

ago^  were  honoured  with  higli 
positions  as  Governors  of  tlieir 
respective  States,  as  senators  and 


representatives  of  the  United  States, 
cabinet  and  foreign  ministers, 
indges  of  the  conrts^  Ae,  dec.  We 

nave  only  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  well-known  names  in  order 
to  refute  the  foul  aspersion  tliat  is 
continually  aust  upon  them.  Five 
hundred  Northern  stoam-pressea 
running  night  and  day,  and  pour- 
ing out  their  endless  columns  of 
vulgar  ei>itliets  uiH)Usuch  honoured 
names  as  .cUexauder  H.  Stephens 
of  Georgia,  and  John  C  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  cannot  change 
the  record  of  good  men's  live^ 
They  may  call  Breekenridge,  who 
lateiv  presided  over  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stotes,  and  Stenphens^ 
who  now  presides  over  the  Senate 
of  the  Confederate  States  'traitors,* 
until  the  veiy  echoes  are  hoarse 
from  repetition  of  the  word ;  and 
yet  all  this  *  damnable  iteration* 
does  not  make  them  traitors, 
neither  in  the  severe  judgment  01 
the  law  nor  in  the  impm^ij^^ 
opiuioa  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  extend  the  catalogue 
of  these  untried,  but  not  unsenr 
teuced  traitors  a  little  further. 
Mason  and  Stuart  of  yir^.'inia. 
Ward  and  Jackson  of  Georgia, 
Slidell  and  Bei^jamiu  of  Louisiana^ 
Yancey  and  Clay  of  Alabama,  Bell 
of  Tennessee,  Morehead  of  Ken- 
tucky, Sebastian  of  ArkansaSjWe.st- 
cott  of  Florida,  lljidgcr  of  North 
Carolina,  Green  of  Missouri,  Bovce 
of  South  Oarolina.  Brown  of  lus» 
sissippi,  &c  Ac  By  what  cunning 
'  conjurations  and  what  mighty 
magic'  have  these  and  hundreds  of 
other  eminent  meu  and  statesmen 
been  so  suddenly  metamomhosed 
from  patriots  into  traitors  f  Mea 
who  out  yesterday  everyAvhere 
elicited  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd 
where  to-day  they  receive  only  its 
execrations !  Wnat  have  these 
men  done  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds,  of  the  bastile  or  the  gallows! 
They  nave  simply  adhered  to  tlieir 
political  doctrine  of  State  rip:hts, 
and  proved  their  life-long  loyalty 
to  tne  principle  of  State  80f«- 
reignty.  */  go  witJi  my  iStafe'  Was 
the  irrevocable  resolution  of  every 
Southern  statesman,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  ^uth 
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oune  of  traitor.   Bat  the  Nortk^ 

although  so  aKsoIiite  in  itsdemm- 
ciiitions  of  all  who  breathe  the  air 
iA  tSece^^iia.  dues  fiometimesi  at- 
tfoqit  to  iHtrrimfartit  •  fitOe  m 
regard  to  the  decrees  of  turpitndi 
to  be  f«>nn<l  in  the  land  of  traitor- 
d'»Tn,  antl  wiitre  all  is  black  as 
iiiitiitigiit,  professes  to  have  dia- 
oofvntt  oovkpMsliw  fhidM 
blackiMHL  For  instauce,  Governor 
Floyd  of  Virginia,  late  United 
&atee  S*'rrrtary  of  War  under 
President  iiuchauan,  is  one  of  'the 
double-dyed  traitors'  whom  the 
Noiihm  prat  ptitioilariy  do- 
lights  to  honour  with  its  abuse. 
And  wherefore?  Because,  they 
assert,  a,H  Secretar}'  of  War,  fore- 
seeing the  »Seces:iion  couUict,  he 
«MMd  the  leiaovil  of  imtowmmi 
Quantities  of  arms  and  muaitioai 
from  Northern  to  South  em  arse- 
nals, thereby  placing  ready  means 
of  resistance  m  the  hands  of  the 
Bliitat  tint  lied  abeady  signiflsd 
their  dikennination  to  seceide  in 
the  event  of  Lincoln's  election. 
We  do  not  alluilr  to  these  poj^ular 
allegations  against  Governor  i  loyd 
for  the  pur|iose  of  *  putting  in  a 
defence,*  but  simply  to  state  the 
naked  fact  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  noisy  acctisation.  The  arms  of 
the  Unite<i  .States  being  manufac- 
tured and  imported  by  the  North, 
had  beei  pstmitted  dbruig  a  long 
period  of  peace  to  remain  in  the 
K..rnu  rn  depots,  instead  of  being 
duly  distributed  anion;^  the  arse- 
nals of  the  several  btates  in  ac- 
oordanee  witii  e  specified  aaota  to 
which  each  was  eatifelea,  when 
Secretarj'  Iloyd  very  |>roperly 
gave  the  cr  ier  for  the  distribution; 
and  a  very  timely  order  it  has 
proved  to  the  South,  for  which 
doubtlefls  he  hee  leeeived  as  wuh 
Confederate  commendation  as 
Federal  censure.  On  the  whole, 
he  in  probably  satis&ed  with  both, 
as  he  IS  now  serving  his  State  ana 
Us  eountry  as  brigedier^eiMSBl  in 
the  Southern  arm^i  and  answering 
his  assailants  vnt\\  solid  blows 
instead  of  empty  words.  If  ex- 
Governor  Floyd  of  Virginia  is  the 
hteclESit  of  tieitoie.  i&  people  of 
his  Bt«ke  end  of  the  Ooofidflnlo 


him   Another  signal  instance  it 

which  *  opinions  differ,'  and  in 
which  the  different  names  apj  lie^l 
to  an  individual  by  his  friends  and 
hf  his  fiMs  very  nakmalljr  kid  it 
'a  confiLsion  of  idesa*  On  the 
north  .side  of  an  in\nsible  line  John 
Ji  Floyd  is  an  unniiti^ted  traitor: 
on  the  south  or  simuy  aide  of  the 
sioiosnd  Bae,  ho  ia  an  hasHMMii 

Eatriot !  Tlie  division  of  a  hairV 
readth  makes  the  mighty  diffe- 
rence between  the  culprit  and  the 
hero!  Surely  no  one  need  be 
frightened  at  a  name.  The  oidy 
aiMitioB  is  as  to  the  direction  aaa 
toe  source  from  which  it  cornea 
Is  it  a  Northern  or  a  Southern 
tongue  or  pen  that  denounces  me 
as  a  traitor,  or  praises  me  a 
piMkdsif  Oa  Ihosaeiidewy 
espeet  hiiistMiw,wd  on  the  olhsr 
showers  of  roses.  The  world,  like 
a  peach,  has  two  sides  to  it,  and 
happy  is  ke  wiio  manages  to  live 
on  the  Bony  hilt 

In  pursuance  of  our  search  for 
the  traitor,  let  us  leave  for  a  wl  ile 
such  high  hiding-places  as  Exe- 
cutive Chambers  and  Legislative 
Halls,  sad  join  the  Provoet-marshal 
in  huuthig  lor  his  prey  elsewhera 
Perhaps  we  may  find  '  the  ol  ject 
we  are  after'  ensconced  in  some 
editorial  sanctum;  nossibly  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  nim  by  a  glance 
at  our  own  mirror ! 

And  hete^  if  the  leader  will 
pardon  the  e^ism,  we  will  take 
him  at  (.nee  into  our  eontuience, 
and  '  iiiiikc  a  clean  brea^^t  of  it'  by 
a  psnoBil  oopihwiaii  of  traesoal 
But  not  axactly  in  '  open  court,'  as 
that,  nrcordinir  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  would  subject  us  t^r* 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  uerhaps 
ovoB  to  PolieiBuui  KoBiwdy^  wt^ 
mm  torture  in  ^CSLL  No.  4,'  tliree 
feet  by  six,  in  the  city  of  New 
York — a  city  whereof  we  claim  to 
have  been  a  good  and  Mthful 
dtiaen  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
-Hibsfiiig  and  anppoiting  aU  its 
laws  and  ordinances  to  'the  belt 
of  our  knowledge  and  belief.* 

The  'White  Republican'  (who, 
being  by  birth  and  education  a 
iKeH>^tMn»sdoptB  thewo^ 
ia  oidflr  not  to  bo  OQBfoiiiidadiri& 
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the  'Blade  Republicans*  or 
the  'i^c^Republiciuis')  will  proceed 
to  *  confess  liiiiiself  to  the  reader 
frankly  and  freely,  in  '  the  first 
person  singular/  because  this  form 
of  expression  is  more  fieimiliar  and 
more  conAdMlieL 

Yes,  I  am  A  tbaitobI  I  hare 
read  the  awful  sentence  in  the 
newspapers,  and  it  made  my  cheek 
bum  and  the  blood  tiugle  in  my 
VHMH-'iiofc  frooi  eny  eenBeof  fnSlu 
or  shame^but  from  a  soddoi  flash  of 
indignation,  from  the  angeriduioh 
one  may  feel  '  and  sin  not.* 

TBAJiml  Ah,  it  is  an  ugly, 
orael  wmd  ihaip  -  pointed,  aad 
piercing ;  toA  whok  it  oonee 
ing  from  one's  enemies,  whose 
*  mouths  are  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness,'  *  imder  whose  hps  is 
the  poison  of  asps,'  it  *  biteth  like 
a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  au 
adder,'  and  it  rankles  long  in  the 
wound  it  makee^iihe  the  herb  at  ft 
poisoned  arrow. 

To  be  a  traitor  in  friendshq^  ii  m 
an,  toheatMhor  in  love  is  aomo 
thing  worse ;  but  to  sting  the  bosom 
that  nursed  him,  to  be  a  traitor  to 
one's  own  coiuitry,  is  a  sort  of 
wholesale  crime  which  compre- 
iMDde  aU  otiwBk  ^Hm  nagnitiide 
of  the  object  «(k  IpIoqIi  the  ofience 
is  aimed  seems  to  magnify  the 
offence  itself  into  overwhelming 
proportions ;  just  as  the  crime  of 
r^cide  woUd  natiindlj  exagge- 
rate itself  to  the  guilty  conscience 
far  beyond  that  of  an  ordinaiy 
homicide. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  I  am  atteniptiiig  to  depict  the 
flMnfnl  cfcamotar  of  the  come  of 
treason  from  any  consciousness  of 
ever  having  committed  it,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed ;  but  only 
to  show  that  I  have  some  adequate 
eoDOflptaoD  of  the  enomitj  oif  the 
mrong  *  whereof  I  am  accnaed,' 
and  that  I  am  likely  to  retain  a 
very  vivid  ini!'ir---ion  of  the  in- 
justice of  my  accuse li?. 

To  b€^  at  the  beginning.  The 
*]iead  and  front  of  my  olbnding' 
eomasts  in  denying  the  right  ana 
opposing  the  policy  of  Federal 
coercion  employed  against  a  sove- 
SM&  Stale;  in  eUur  imd%  the 
Idi&^iBadfrolity    attiwipting  to 


hold  the  Union  togetiier  hf  brute 
force.  Herein  lies  the  offence  to 
which  I  plead  guilty,  and  for 
which,  in  common  with  hundreds 
of  my  countrymen,  I  am  an  exile. 
And  yet,  in  asserting  this  opinion, 
and  in  maintaining  this  position.  I 
have  violated  no  provision  of  um 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
committed  no  'overt  act'  against 
the  Government,  nor  exercistxl  any 
ri^t  or  privilege  beyond  tfaatt  'in* 
alienable  and  indeisiyrible  right'  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  fi  erilom 
of  speech  wliidi  the  Constitution 
expressly  guarantees  to  every 
AsMriean  citiaen.  I  have  never 
lifted  my  finger  against  the  Adni- 
nistration  of  President  Lincoln, 
whovsc  election  1  did  my  utmost  to 
defeat ;  nor  have  I  ever  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin  of '  insulting 
ihe  flag  the  Union,' even  ma 
regarding  it  as  an  ensign  of  op- 
pression to  millions  of  my  fellow 
citizens  of  the  boutiiem  Stiites,  not 
only  of  the  Confederacy,  but  of  the 
Border  Statea  alaa 

I  have  nbt  committed  the  criM 
of  treason  by  'levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  nor  by  '  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,' 
beifnid  mhliehr  asj^reaamg  the 
opinion  tJiat  inoividud  aovereign 
States  have  an  inherent  right  to 
secede  or  do  what  they  jdease,  and 
that  the  only  question  for  them  to 
decide  in  wgaid  to  the  policv  cd 
secession  ia,  whether  they  have 
sufficient  power  to  maintain  their 
independence,  and  thereby  justify 
their  right  to  a  separate  .Lrovcm- 
ment.  Previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  or  the  prochUBn- 
tion  of  President  Lincoln  s  coevetve 

folicy,  which  precipitated  the  war, 
am  not  conscious  of  ever  having 
written  or  spoken  a  word  iu  favour 
of  the  diaaohition  of  the  Umon. 
Havinjj  been  educated  in  the  can« 
servative  school  of  Washington. 
Hamilton,  Webster,  and  Clay,  I  had 
alwavs  regarded  such  an  event  as 
the  laat  eakumty  that  oonld  befal 
the  Republic.  The  mere  sugcestioa 
of  the  destruction  of  '  our  glbrioiia 
Union,'  was  enough  to  excite  a 
shiver  of  horror,  a  sort  of  night- 
man  dtaad  «f  to»  ending  of  the 
«Qdd»  whfli  the  atan  wonld  dzvp 
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frDoi  the  sloM,  'like  fign  from  Hm 
wind-Hhaken  tree/  and  the  heayens 

•  mil  (tether  like  a  sen  til.'  I  was 
a  linioui.st  of  the  must  conserva- 
tive iiect,  of  that  ^  (diver-grey  stripe* 
«f  ««ld  liiM  Whigs,'  iHio  muted 
with  the  leading  DeiBocrats  of  tha 
Booth  in  1850  to  pass  the  famoii*? 
*Coninronn.sc  Bill,  which  served 
to  hold  tlie  ^States  together  some 
tnvmrfloBMr.  Withmeh  aio- 
cord  to  stand  on,  and  snch  autee^ 
dents  to  refer  to,  I  can  ImiiIi  deny 
and  di'^provo  the  accu.>at'nn.  so 
often  repeated,  of  being  '  a  i5>cces- 
aa^ity*  altboogh  a  firm  belkver 
im  the  alwtiaet  right  of  secession. 
He  only  can  justly  be  called  a 

•  Secessii)nist '  who  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  !scce.s.si(^(n  movement,  by 
rccumniending  it,  voting  for 
fighting  for  it,  and  vindicatiiig  it 
A  krgc  ])ortion  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Xorth,  more  especially 
amon;^  the  cultivated  da^s,  maybe 
called  puiiiiiive,  or  thcuicticid  Seces- 
iioiiiiti,  believinc  in  tiie  right, 
while  doubting  aaddepreciiting  the 
pf)liry,  of  secession.  %Vith  this 
jmrty  in  jtower,  althonfrh  there 
might  have  been  sooner  or  later  a 
Mpntioa  of  Stetee,  there  aerer 
eoold  hvpe  been  a  secession  war, 
iat  the  very  simple  and  sufficient 
If  lifin  that  the  logical  leaders  of 
tiie  Democratic  party  are  uube- 
Hefers  hi  the  doetrine  of  eoerekm ; 
im  other  words,  they  are  consistent 
constitutional  sticklers  for  State 
rights.  I^fton  this  p  ^int,  the  late 
Vic-e-1 'resident  Breckcuridge  ex- 
presses the  creed  of  his  party  in 
the  foUowing  declaration  —  ^Th§ 
power  to  co  rre  resiles  nowhere* 

But  all  this,  the  reader  may 
think,  is  less  of  a  ]»ersonal  confes- 
siou  than  a  Political  explanation, 
and  so  I  will  return  to  the  oat»* 
lognc  of  msr  oftnoM,  and  lemme 

my  traitorous  narrative. 

Durini:  the  tw^o  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  Presiden- 
tial caaTaas,  I  oonf eae  to  having 
been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Douglas  :  and  be- 
tween the  day  of  his  nomination 
at  Baltimore,  and  the  day  of  his 
defeetat  the  poUs,  I  most  also  oon- 
fesH  to  having  urged  the  claims  of 
the  'littleQuttir  to  theinffin«fla 


ef  iSbm  American  people,  thwwigfc 
the  columns  of  more  than  thittj 
different  Democratic  newspapers, 
in  almost  as  many  different  rities. 
It  is  a  way  we  have  in  .Uuenca. 
When  a  gnuid  natiooal  ol^ael  ii 
to  ha  gidned,  a  smmlianeini^  ^'V"^ 
^ion  is  sou  gilt  to  l>e  made  by  firing 
a  sort  (»f  newspaper  bniad.side  hi*m 
Maine  to  Caiiioruia or,  to  give 
the  fiMt  withoiA  the  metaphor,  a 
writer  in  New  York  who  poaMass 
sufficient  industry  and  versatility 
to  write  twentv  '  original  articles,' 
all  on  one  and  the  same  subj^rt^ 
may  coommdoato  hie  Tiavi^  Wiied 
only  in  laagmige,  through  tlie  kad- 
ing  columns  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  all  the  princi[»al  cities  on 
the  same  day,  and  thus  reach  at  the 
aame  instnt  millions  of  readers; 
and  this,  in  the  management  oif  a 
political  campiugn,  is  considemda 
mast  im^x)rtant  and  effective  opera- 
tion.   l?or  inatance,  a  new  fact 
comes  out,  or  a  new  Ectiun  is  in- 
Tented,  on  the  eadted  and  impiee- 
sible  eve  of  a  Premdontial  election 
and  the  problem  is  to  place  the 
new  'argument'  in  the  best  jx^s- 
sible  light  before  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people  at  the  aame  mornm^ 
wheUicr  lawomble  to  your  csadi- 
date,  or  unfavourable  to  his  oj>!h> 
ncnt.    A  simultaneous  publication 
throughout  the  Union  cannot  fail 
to  modooe  a '  telfin^' e£foct 

In  niging  the  claims  of  Senator 
Douglas,  and  in  disparaging  the 
pretensions  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
personal,  and  even  the  jwlitical, 
merits  of  the  two  candidates  sink 
into  insignifieanee  in  oom|iaiiion 
with  the  appalling  qnoation  of 
secession  or  dissolution  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  It  re- 
quired no  prophet  to  foresee  ihat 
the  trinmpn  of  a  purely  sectional 
party  in  the  election  of  the  Bhdc 
riej'ulilican  candidate  must  inevi-  ^ 
tably  lead  to  the  seces.>ion  oi  a 
portion,  if  not  alL  of  the  Southern 
Statea.  Had  the  Demoeratie  party 
remained  united,  it  would  have 
been  invincible^  and  Lincoln's  de- 
feiit  overwhelming;  but  the  fatal 
'  split'  in  the  Charleston  (Jonveu- 
tiMi  waa  ladieal  and  minoos  ;  sod 
thetilegraphic  desimtch  thence  sent 
hf  <lha  indomitabie  fiandeM*  to 
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*Old  Buck,'  telling  liim  in  terse 
ielcgramnuilie  terms  that,  tmlesa 
be  came  promptly  to  the  rescue, 
and  healed  the  breach,  he  would 
be  known  in  history  as  tJie  last 
J^resideiU  of  the  UnUed  iSt(Ue$^  lias 
proved  prophetle.  It  bas  beib  aa- 
serted  tnat  the  eloque&t  appeal  of 
the  sanguine  Sanders  wjis  more 
than  neutralized  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  l^resident  bv  the  unpaid  toll  of 
Uveni {/-eight  douan  that  accompa- 
nied it  If  thia  be  tnie,  what  a 
trifling  sum,  appropriated  to  the 
prepayment  of  that  famous  de- 
spatch, might  have  sufficed  to  save 
the  Union,  prevent  the  war,  and 
piMcnre  Ike  lad  <f  ikt  FrtndiMte 
nom  tbe  ni^  aoomatiDn  of  tm- 
son. 

In  commentincT  on  the  doings 
and  misdoings  oi  the  schismatic 
Qmventioa  at  CSwleatoii,  I  qoik 
foM  to  having  written  the  following 
paragraph,  touclung  the  action  of 
the  minority,  which  was  originally 
published  in  the  columns  of  a 
wly  London  newspaper  No- 
thbur  can  jnatify  the  South  in 
seceding  from  the  Convt  ntiDn. 
Wlien  majorities  cease  to  rule  in 
all  organised  and  legislative  bodies, 
popular  government  is  no  longer 
possible.' 

A  single  word  from  President 
Buchanan  to  his  official  subordi- 
nates, who,  as  delegates,  controlled 
the  action  of  that  Convention,  and 
Douglas  wonld  have  been  uond- 
nated  in  May  and  elected  in 
Novem])er.  As  it  was,  he  received 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  votes 
out  of  three  hundred  and  three— a 
nugority  of  one  fioUp;  bat  the  eon- 
Tentional  rule,  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  defeated  liis  nomination; 
and  after  ten  days  of  bitter  wran- 
gling, the  Convention  broke  up  in 
oonnsion  ;  the  Northern  half  ad» 
jonming  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on 
the  i8th  of  June ;  and  the  Southern, 
to  meet  in  Kichmond  a  few  days 
earlier.  On  the  meeting  of  these 
divided  and  alienated  sections  of 
tiie  repreeentatiTee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Douglas  and  Brccken- 
ridge  were  placed  in  the  field  as 
competitors,  thereby  ensuring  an 
easv  victory  to  the  Hepubiicans. 
1%  18  not  nePiMMgrto  remind  the 
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Democrats  of  the  folly  of  their 
*  family  quarrel,'  which  resnlted  so 

disastrously,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  American  Union 
and  the  American  people. 

The  great  struggle  is  over,  the 
hotly-contested  raoe  is  decided, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President 
elect  of  the  Ignited  States.  The 
day  on  which  the  melancholv  fact 
was  announced  stocks  fell  in  Wall- 
street  an  aTcrage  of  twenty  per 
cent.!  Andwbft  Because  every- 
body felt,  even  at  the  North,  that 
the  days  of  the  Union  were  num- 
bered, and  that  'dissolution'  was 
inevitable. 

And  bere  I  bave  to  confess  to 
giving  utterance  to  the  following 
treasonable  predictions  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Firdt/tf})'  newspaper, 
the  leading  journal  of  iS  ew  Orleans, 

and  the  most  inflneotial  pieas  ol 
tbeSontb:— 

The  more  sasoQpliUe  people  are  grow- 
ing sentimental  orer  the  possible,  if  not 
immineDt,  wreck  of  the  RepubUe.  la  it 
indeed  so,  that  the  indignant  Sooth  is 
about  to  tear  the  tlni  oal  of  ear  glorioos 
flng  ?  May  wt  80  loBfar  Mt  tad  mag 
%og/diher — 

By  tbe  dawn's  rosy  light 
Whal  mjntOfy  wt  hiJied  at  «» twf- 
lighl^alMllwaHhwl 

Is  the  AmeriMa  eagle  henceforth  te 
flutter  lamely,  a  one^wiogeil  bird  ?  No, 
no  ;  never,  never  1  Ifew  York  holds  out 
her  pMiaf  haadi  to  aggrieved  Lodriana, 
and  ngp*  ^Don't  go  yet ;  valt  a  little 
longer  ;  we  are  aln  july  reponting  ;  give 
us  a  Uttie  time  to  ahow  works  meet  for 
repentaaee."*  The  Stalls  tluit  have 
nallified  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  moik 
expunge  the  treasonable  enactment  from 
their  statutes.  There  is  no  alternative 
hetirlxt  this  iet  of  Jartiee  oa  the  part  of 
the  North,  and  dissolution  of  the  Union 
on  the  part  of  the  South.  Let  the  black 
line  be  drawn  ai-ound  the  following  States 
OB  every  aiap  thai  it  pabHdMd llnfaie^ 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shin-,  Pcniisylvunia,  Mich iu'an,  Wisconsin, 
Ma&>achufi«iiis,  Vermout|  and  Iowa.  All 
ot  theee,  exeepting  Bliode  Idaad  and 
Kev  Eampehire,  impoee  finee,  varyii^ 
from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  impriaonment  from  three  months  to 
Msea  ymn,  oa  all  oBesni  aadettbens 
who  dull  aid  in  enforcing  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  I  In  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont^  Michigan,  and  Massachuaetts, 

the  wm  cnheStale  jabftr  the  dtliatioB 
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of  riTTCsted  fugiiives  ih  f.ul.i.l  1*  li.  Other 
States  |icvTkk)  l^pl  dclencea  Cor  tbe 
f^Mvw.  Ifabt  wd  T«nMBt  deeiin 
the  slave  free  if  briiught  into  the  St«ite. 
hj  his  i.Ki.s'KT,  nrhl  Hampsliin? 
dedares  him  obsoiatel^  free.  0«r  own 
Btepo*  Bum  tt  H«v  T«ik  ttftw 
bMNi  ccvootoiui)/  placeil  in  tbe  categury 
of  tbe above,  in  onlrr  iu  pvt  tiieinntt<T 
i%bt,  1«A  am  pvt «  bnet  nat^iM  of  all 

aafCD  (luestion  from  tk»  ink  I*  Ik*  kil 

year  of  the  ivepublic 

We  find,  ftntt,  thtU  m  17S6  a  lair  was 
parsed,  pruviUing  thlAaJl  •!»▼«§ nlMriudl 
become  tha  property  of  the  Stall  m  tke 
nt';.i!r.(!f»r  or  conviction  of  th«*?r  mft^1f»r?, 
Bhaii  b«  net  free,  and  their  sapport  pn>- 
Tidfld  Ibr  by  tht  Bm^m*  <>NMMOQin. 

Bmmi^  la  1788,  mmnX  gaeeral  lavs 
werp  pnKRc!  respcctin;^  the  rclntioTTS  of 
mmtxa  and  slaves,  sacii  as  then  were 
wl  M  avw  Mia  to  ilw  rics*  aadM  ib 
the  South. 

Third.  In  1 79?^,  ft  Inw  wns  pa-wd  c^n- 
izming  manum  bilious  made  by  Quakers. 

Foarth.  I&  1 799,  an  Mt  was  pMNi 
lor  the  gradual  abolition  of  slaveiy. 

Fifth.  In  i8ii,«iMt]MUUij]i(d»« 
from  votii^ 

fiiiliL  Fnb  fSistoiSr^asaaiipMU 
prorisions  were  made  neirly  every  year 
r'-i..''^tmirth<?  pr?irtif»?il  'V]\'v riiltioa  ITMBIlg 
iiviu  the  Manumission  Act. 

SerMitk  In  1834,  m  mbk  pMMd  in  aid 
of  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave. 

Eiirhth.  In  1840,  fin  act  yrroTitlin^  tl1.1t 
the  (iuviiruur  muii  t&ke  ui&<i»ureii  tu  have 
Mrtmraad  idl  free  paaoDs  iakm  tmi  of  thft 
State  by  IrKlMiyrag,  and  soft  hj  prowwi 
of  law. 

^lLulh.  Also,  iu  the  same  joif,  au  act 
to  flstand  trial  by  jozy  to  s  writ  lie  iUmuatf 
9tpl€gUmd9f  wUdi  vrii  wm  fMMd  ia 

1834. 

Tenth.  Iu  ii>47  and  18491  periodical 
VMelvtioiui  were  ptum&A  wi^ieciting  the 
n<>ii-iiduiIbM(jn  uf  slavery  cn  the  acquired 
3Iexir.-in  toiiitory,  sAd  aaking  Co^greas 
to  act  upon  ihem. 

Eleveotli.  In  1859  a  joint  reeolutioa 
of  the  Lt  ui  slat  lire  waa  jMieil  ajMint  the 
African  slave- trade. 

Twelfth.  In  1837,  a  personal  liberty 
WL  vaa  npovtod  in  tlm  AMenUy»  and 
Toted  down. 

Thirteenth.  In  1858,  the  same  sulject 
iras  renewed,  and  strangled  whilu  iu  the 
liands  of  the  Committee. 

FoTirtecntli.  Tn  1H59,  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  ieadeni,  a  pursoual 
liberty  Bill  was  put  through  the  An- 
sembly,  by  aid  of  Dimoeiatio  vetei^  fat 
Parljament.ir}'  .s?tmtnircm,  hut  it  was 
denounced  and  defeated  ia  thie  ^aate. 


Fiftcxnth.  In  ri^ll.  Illlf  IIBIwalinilllj 
Bill  was  voted  dowA. 
Wrtainft  In  Ubi  mam  jmK,  «s 

^th  instant,  tkt  day  of  the  tnmdimtul 

clie'tluii.  thr>  qne^trm  nf  n^rro  Buffina^ 
put  tu  tUt;  people,  and  defeated  bgr  a 
majority  larger  tlwa  liBeolnV  ... 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  regret  iapiaMjd 

here  at  the  ri_>ipim;j  of  5^auibern  pettnt^rs. 
if  they  kept  tkeir  places  they  would  iioid 

wiA.  hcAh  Houses  of  Congress  sgaiflgt 
hiro^  and  in  view  of  the  speedy  di^-vlii- 
iion  of  bis  own  party,  the  Black  fiepub- 
Bm  aeenpan*  of  tl»  IHute  IIw  (it 
dMWid  now  ba  fainted  Uacl)  «inld  bi 
compelled  to  uy,  with  Ifaebtth — 

XMr  9"^  *  bKnn  ae^ptee  in  ay 
flMaoa  to  oe  a  1  nitian  mtn  an  naBnMl 

S  m  iliitt 

Afisin,  a  little  later,  tl»  tnifeor 
at  tlic  confessional  keeps  up  his 
<»f  trojison  with  hi?:  *  rebel 
journal'  iii  JS'ew  Yurk.  VVritiiig 
mm  tlw  eity  of  New  Of lam^  A 
the  audad^to  imt  forth  the 
4riltvmimm  *  tnnnfiBnhlft  BMtter^— 

It  is  ho}:i^i  nni!  presumetl  hm;  in  the 
8outh,  that  the  new  anfl  iTiiprovt-d  Cmt- 
stittttion  will  soon  draw  other  6iat^  into 

vcnturo  to  ailvance  the  opinion  thui  it 
uill  be  l»etter  for  nil  concerned  to  make 
'Mason  and  Dixon's  lm*t'  ikv  Utridit^ 
Imm  Wtw«M  the  Mocthem  a»d  tha 
Suuthcru  RepuMIcH.  Let  Jo  iLf  rlt  ;u; 
thine,  and  (i<jne  with  it.  As  Ioiil'  .ls  a 
single  Slave  Slate  rtiuiaiiih  iu  the  L'oioR, 
U  wffl  be  the  battle-field  of  tba  'iira- 
pressIMc  conflict.'  Let  us  n_:r!-..'  t.  {dis- 
agree on  the  lUTnund  of  * iDoompatibihtT,' 
which  juiiUhe»  the  rupture  of  a  still 
mora  sered  *  Uafon.*  Ooerekm  **  mtd- 
urns.  The  frovcnmH^nt  at  Wa&hicjt.in 
should  t>e  the  ur.^f  t'j  rtC'igui.-:-  tSe 
Southern  <Jouf<ederaey.  Mr.  Jyiincuin 
aboald  have  taken  tha  lailialiw  in  hii 
Liau^'ural,  and  the  Powers  of  Europe 
would  jjj'^^dily  have  followed  hi.-i  example. 
The  ejLcuciueiit  in  the  '  CitiMkAt  Gty  * 
dnriag  the  past  ireek  bee  been  of  tha 
most  profoT:nd  and  painful  eharaotor. 
Even  the  hilarious  upn-ar  caused  by  the 
(teoeai&iuu  of  VLrginhi,  &^euit:d,  like  a  ht 
af  byaterieal  kagk^,  aodderfy  to  ba 
drowned  in  tears.  It  i.s  true  th.at  men 
clasped  each  others'  liands  iu  the  t>iroet 
with  a  sort  of  fipaficiodic  euthuaiu'^m, 

bracing  and  weeping  upon  each  others 
hoioBDUb    Xka  jrwit  ffuu  in  the  ^^cac^ 
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which  'Jove*8  dread  chimouis  connlar* 
feit,*  opened  their  iron  throats  to  repeat 
ft  hundr^  tiotes  over  the  glad  news  that 
tbe  pMfB  offMriiritiM  vem  tBddl,  Md 

a  giL.it  juy  \v:»3  born!  The  'Old  Do- 
QiiuioQ^ — the  mother  of  States  and  uf 
siatcstnen,  wearing  oa  hex  hoooored 
iMMom  tke  sacred  aoayenir  of  Mooni  Ter- 
non,  has  seceded,  and  will  become  the 
etfipire  State  nf  the  Sonthern  Confederacy  ! 
The  instaut  tho  jujrfui  tidings  reached 
New  Orleans  uioth«r  fllnr  wu  addtd  to 
the  Conftjderate  flag  ;  and  the  cnnvirtion 
that  »U  the  other  Slave  Suuoi*  wo'tl'i 
aoou  foUov,  gttve  rt;m»uo  tor  hope  iinxL 
«hii  Boat  «^ii8»  aad  ■■mtoiil  war 
"voald  bt  taeoilght  to  a  speedy  iennina- 

tion  And  h*;r<r  let  me  assure 

oar  Northern  i-e^ern  tliat  while  every 
nan,  woman,  and  ehild  in  th«  Soatii  ia 
ready  f,  r  war,  the  people  do  7) of  si  cl  !f, 
do  not  want  it.  They  consider  that  they 
are  acting  entirely  ou  ilie  Uefeniaive,  and 
Ikal  Um  lad  iama  of  Mood  is  forsad  apea 

them  The  South  i?i  a  series  hT 

yean  luuy  yomihly  be  exterminated,  but 
they  never  can,  be  ufJbducd.  Kvtu  the 
voaan  m-e  ready  to  taka  the  field  in  da* 
fence  of  their  rights  and  their  homes. 
I'here  was  a  most  onthuaiastic  congress 
in  orinolino  assembled  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  yesterday,  lax  the  purpose  of  eon- 
trlbi::iii.-  to  the  wants  of  destiiiito  faiui- 
iies  whose  *  heads '  are  off  to  the  war  ; 
imd  it  reminded  one  of  what  is  told  of 
flpirtaa  awthara,  to  see  these  patriotic 
dames  and  demoi.scllt  s  .striijiiiuir  the  rings 
from  their  fingers  to  purcliase  bread  and 
clothing  for  the  poor  wives  and  (^lildrea 
whom  the  > Tu  I  war  hm  lobbid  tf  haa- 
baiKl-;  ami  ot"  fathers. 

And  now  let  me  say  one  word  in  re- 
gavd  lo  the  wmmem  of  the  North  thrown 
ant  against  presMa  aad  persons  that  can- 
not ami  will  Hot  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
ChfTemment  at  Washington  in  the  prc«e- 
aalipaaf  tbli  aawl  waafton  aatd  wkkad 
awr.  It  seeaw  tktt  a  'reign  of  tema* 
hns  alri'Ady  w>mmciu'eil,  even  in  the  con- 
aervative  citgr  <^  -New  York,  and  that  the 
aM)b  taken  dbaifa  of  tha  press,  ooai* 
pclling  journals  to  change  their  flag  aioi 
front,  and  to  follow  In  the  wako  uf  The 
TrUinmJ  Now  there  can  be  no  oi\|eo- 
lian  la  iBrtiiiiiiig  tha  «olMa  and  rtripf' 
llj  aaj  ooo  living  under  their  protection^ 
and  rpco^jnising  the  Govcrninent  of  the 
United  iStatea.  It  ia  the  liag  oi  our 
aantey*  aad  'loag  aiaj  il  wsva.*  Bal 
if  these  violeait  dictators  mean  to  compel 
ns  to  hght  airaiiist  oar  brethren  of  the 
Sooth,  or  to  advocate  a  war  of  coercion, 
fhaa  lilt  ao  aiaka  ap  oar  ariadt  aftoMo 
to  iHMilt  nr  run.  In  rou'ard  to  the 
awii^  OQBilk^  Ileal  »  iCiva  famM 


had  gone  ont  to  fight  a  dael,  and  whilo 
believinj?  one  party  to  be  mainly  in  the 
wrong,  do  not  wish  to  either  hnrtk 
la  ii  too  lata  Iw  aataal  Mtnda  to  atop 
ia  aad  <  aaltla  tka  dilBoallgr  r 

After  the  uttemwe  of  all  this 

*uiiinitigated  treason,'  T  wn^?  not 
STirprlicd  on  reaching  limine  in 
.New  York,  to  encounter  columns 
of  averted  noes  in  the  Ekck 
publicau  ranks,  but  I  confess  to  a 
Tt't'ling  of  (ii^u'q»]»(>iiitrncTit  and 
clia;^'riii  on  finding  tlie  mid  look  of 
alienation  in  eyea  formerly  irieudly, 
wbidi  were  wont  to  look  kindlj^ 
into  mine,  turning  annij  only  front 
the  faults  wbidi  ther  would  not 
see:  ^vlli]c  from  other  'baleful 
orl>.s'  there  tlaslied  a^^sassin-Hke 
gleauia  of  vengeance,  ai>  unexpected, 
as  nnmerited,  and  as  ungratefal  aa 
the  dagger  of  Brstus  to  the  heart 
(if  liis  '  well-beloved  friend.*  The 
day  ;Uter  myarrival,  wliiK^  walkiiig 
iu  Broadway,  I  chauced  to  meet  an 
old  and  ycry  intimate  Mend,  who, 
on  "im^^g  hands  as  u^ual  from 
'  til'-  force  of  habit,"  suddenly  drew 
back  with  a  iierco  look  of  mingled 
malic4i  aud  wrath,  and  exclaimed 
tbit  he  'hoped  to  Hve  to  see  me 
hung ;'  and  added  the  amiable 
wiah  that  he  might  *  wade  in  socos- 
sion  blood  up  to  hia  chin  T  Thiji 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  and  *  public  opinioii 
makers'  of  New  York,  professes  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  a  Chri.stian ! 
A  little  further  on  I  met  another 
old  friend,  an  ex-United  States 

minister  to  ,  who  immediately 

oommcn^d  raving  like  a  maniao 
against  tha  South,  and  predicting 
that  *  the  rascally  rebels  would  afi 

}>e  awe])t  into  the  Ciuit  of  Mexico 
within  sixty  day  a.'  Whereujpon 
I  Tentored  to  remointiate  a  httle 
against  his  sanguinary  views,  and 
mildly  sug;?csted  tliat  the  dilTRidty 
should  be  settled  l>y  negotiation, 
not  by  throat-cuttin*?,  and  in 
aecoidanee  with  the  }>:iteiiialaad 
padfie  apiiik  inculcated  bv  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.*  D — n 
the  Seniion  on  the  Mount,*  was 
his  blasphemous  exclamation ;  and 
there,  of  course,  the  oonveraetiott 
endea.  A  few  mihntaa  after,  I  met 
oil  of  our  'popular  and  fashigpr* 
abk  olAgyman,'  the  Bev,  Dr. 
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and  findin;,'  him  as  hloodthiraty 
and  vindictive  as  the  rest,  in  spite 
of  hU  '  cloth/  aud  his  '  divine  coiu- 
iniMOii  Imi  tlio  Prince  of  FeMe^* 
I OMM  to  the  eoodusion  that  argu- 
ment was  n^^eless.  and  expostula- 
tion vain.  From  that  day  to  this 
I  have  considered  silence  wiser 
than  speech  in  the  '  pceaence  of  the 
enemy.' 

Such  was  the  bitter,  unrelenting 
spirit  of  the  North,  even  before 
lashed  iiit<i  madness  by  the  humi- 
liating' cx;i6peratiou  of  the  Uull 
Run  rout,  ^All  who  sympathiM 
with  the  rebels  bed  better  leave 
the  country,'  was  the  prudent 
advice  of  friends  ;  while  threats  of 
bullets,  daggers,  and  dungeons, 
wgnkm^  written,  and  printed,  were 
aaooymooiljr  *eerved  on  all  wlio 
were  even  su.^)fct<'(l  of  opposing 
tiie  coercion  policy,  either  actively 
or  passively.  At  that  time,  the 
city  of  New  Tork,  at  Mr.  Webe«er 
remarked  on  a  conTiTial  occasion 
of  his  native  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  *an  excelloiit  ]»laco  to 
emigrate  from,'  which  suggested 
tlM  witty  toast,  'To  the  men  and 
the  principles  who  have  left  iC  Ao- 
cordinglyj  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  otfacial  warning,  on  a  certain 
rainy,  gloomy  evening  in  the  month 
of  August.  1861. 1  bade  '  my  native 
land  good  nigbt,'  to  seek  that 
Hberty  and  protection  in  the '  put^ 
snit  of  happiness,'  as  a  voluntaiy 
exile  abroad,  whicli  is  no  longer 
guaranteed,  nor  eveu  tolerated,  at 
home.  Smut/  there  is  now  mo 
home,  but  a  prison,  in  *  the  land  of 
the  free,'  for  him  who  dares  to 
thiiiA'  (iloud  ;  while  the  sacred  soil 
we  loved  to  call  our  comUry, 
thoosh  already  iteeped  in  fi«temal 
bloo^  eeems  evea  thintiiig  for  ow 
own.  What  is  home  without  liberty, 
or  country  without  orotection  1  To 
be  exiled  from  sucli  a  home,  or 
bemshed  from  such  a  country, 
what  is  it  but  *  to  be  set  free  from 
daily  contact  with  the  tldngs  we 

loathe  V 

1  liave  only  to  lidd  to  these  un- 
reserved connssions,  that  I  fully 
intended  to  etmttnne  the  pnhlie»- 
tion  of  my  *  treasonable  sentiments' 

from  this  side  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  columns  of  the  JSew  York  JJaily 


y^m,  a  bold  and  fearless  pleader 
for  i>eace ;  but  before  the  fir»-t 
of  the  series  of  Letters  which  I  had 
written  and  Ibrwarded  tnm  Buia 
reached  New  York,  that  joanni 
was  suppressed  by  the  Government, 
and  the  friends  of  const ituiiMual 
liberty  in  the  North  were  left  with- 
oat  an  oigan.  Bnt,  in  the  doeing 
words  of  the  editor's  valedictoty* 
*the  yewt  sleepeth,  but  is  not 
dead.'  The  circulation  during  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding 
its  suppression,  had  increased  at  the 
rata  er  ona  thoaaand  oopiesa  week, 
and  its  subscribeia  embraced  the 
most  intelligent  and  conservative 
classes  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.     The    Hon.  lienjamin 
Wood,  ILC,  the  princi|>al  proprie- 
ior  of  the  p^>er,  refused  to  part 
with  his  interest  in  the  cstabfiah- 
iwnt,  about  the  iiiiddle  of  AuguM,, 
fur  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
On  the  14th  ef  the  foUowinw 
month,  he  was  compelled  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  readers,  and  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  follow- 
ing sad  and  eloquent  laugua^ 
which  deaertaa  n  rinaa  in  the  hia» 
tory  of  the  reign  d  tyranny  in  tha 
United  States.^ 

We  have  stood  manfd|sr  et  our  poet 
while  the  sHghtest  hope  remained  of 
weathering  the  ataxia ;  bni  bm  oar  area 
9i  aotton  fces  htm  isrwwwl.  wtflevee 
Ike  yasribOity  «f  oer  nedcriag  nrnee  to 
onr  couatoyin^n  has  vanished.  v>e  lay 
down  our  psB  ia  the  iMfcteniess  oi  d&ftur, 
aad  await  ibir  its  lenDaplioB  lbs  prapi* 
Uoaa  hoar  when  perseention  shall  m 
longer  i^ke  the  in.''trumeiit  ci  lalMNBr 
out  of  the  haod  of  iudufitry. 

Tk$  eHM  that  haft  led  t»(«r  see- 
pension  are  bo  palp&ble  as  ^arceljr  it 
need  a  recapitulation.     We  have  been 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  mail  facilities 
whM^  ia  itwM;  is  ilUaslLr  a  iiii|iiiiiriiB 
hy  Government  decree.    We  hate  been 
shut  out  from  express  transportation,  and 
attempts  have  heon.  made  to  prohibit  the 
sdt  sToviMB  in  pablie  t<ihioks  «f 
travel.    Our  property,  and  the  property 
of  our  subscribers,  has  been  cunfiscAted 
by  Government  otficials,  acting  without 
warnat  or  pnom  of  law.  mim^ 
tising  patrons  have    been  tknatOMd 
through  anonymous  communications,  and 
aome  of  those  who  hare  been  in  the  habit 
of  eoatrilmliaf  to  ow  odtolal  oafams^ 
for  no  other  known  cause,  have  been 
acroitod  aad  ooas^pied  U)  tha  dutfoon  of 
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%b  Ibrtreas.     Folicemcn,  in  their  offieiil 
capacity,  have  interfered  with  <>nr  f\v>'w- 
imiiaia  by  pracrtiang  intimidatiuu  upon 
newsToidm.    Our  mdn*  bst*  mi 
subjected  to  insutt  ittd  ladignitj,  a&d  it 
tin,cl  absolutely  become  dangerous  for  a 
eitiizen  to  be  aeea  penning  a  copy  of  tbo 
XHUljf  Nem  in  poblie  plMM.  Bival 
eot^mpoimriea  have  paraded  us  in  their 
colTtmns  ns  fit  subjects  for  popular  fury 
aail  administrative  severity,  and  haTe 
been  MVBonsing  and  mrelMiCiiigi&tbeif 
persecution    as   were   the  pnetors  of 
<  ':»l!7nh  a},'ainst  the  early  Christians.  The 
ia.u;itics  lu  private  life  and  the  faaattoa 
in  high  t^aeee  have  kegwed  to  eraeii  m, 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  this  day  so  com- 
pletely shackled  and  shorn  of  all  essential 
pxrlTikgofii  of  jourualisfli,  that  further 
pablicMtion  beeoinei  a  moekefj  and  » 
mere  waste  of  time  and  substance. 

We  wish  the  public  to  understand  thnt 
wblie  wc  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the 
nxenn  of  onr  kboiin^  we  do  not  yield  or 
Tetr;vct,  or  in  any  way  admit  as  repreheo* 
flblc,     erroneous,    or  treasonabUv  one 
tfhuu^ht,  sentiment,  or  doctriue  thai  we 
ikave  lutlieito  advMoed.  TIm  eevne  of 
the  papor,  nndcr  its  present  pruprietor- 
ship,  was  shaped  atu-r  mature  aud  de- 
LiUimte  cousideratiuu.    lis  policy  was 
bnned  neMur  upon  oeWtliieeni,  nor 
avarice,  nor  auiLitiou,  but  upon  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  in  an  hour  of  great  na- 
tional danger.    It  were  uiiel^  for  us  to 
miiearse  now  those  opinions  iriiieli,  villi- 
out  deviatu;n,  we  have  abundantly  a<l- 
Tauce<l  {rum  the  W^rinnin;;  ;  but,  in  the 
face  uf  ull  the  imputations  against  our 
loyalty  that  have  been  flung  at  us  by 
thoughtle^isenthusiastsand  niilini^  fanatics, 
in  tiie  ia4*e  of  the  bitter  hate  of  rivals  aod 
the  more  effectual  hostility  of  oflicial 
power,  we  afirm  that  tbooo  <^iooo  were 
born  of  honesty  and  nurtured  by  convic- 
tion —  convictions  that  ai*guiueut  and 
events  have  not  changed,  and  that  reflec- 
tion has  but  strengthened.    Onr  paiar 
mount   df.slie   has   been  the  country's 
wdiiu«li  and  we  have  knowingly  published 
to  tha  WQfld  no  word  or  sentiment  that 
had  not  in  view  that  eaend  ot^joet.  Wo 
Bajr  have  erred  in  our  estimate  of  the 
meene  by  which  a  nation's  prosperity  can 
Iw  Boenred,  but ««  oan  admit  no  arUtoery 
dictation  to  onr  iMart  nd  Mn  bj  anj 
nuM^  beinf  . 

In  direct  violation  of  an  ezplidt 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  an 
independent,  higli- toned  jonmal  is 
persecuted  to  deatiii  aud  tlie  pro- 
perty of  its  propiieton  destroyed, 
for  no  other  oflSnooe  than  the  daily 
attmnoa  of  a  prayer  for  peaee,  and 


the  imttin;:;  forth  of  unanswerable 
arguments  in  defence  of  individual 
riglits  and  constitutional  liberty. 

We  will  now  return  from  ^this 
little  episode  of  the  'Confessional,* 
and  resame  onr  pntenit  of  the 
traitor.  Perhape  the  reader  may 
think  tliat  he  has  already  disco- 
vered him  again  and  a;?ain,  and 
that  it  only  remains  to  admininter 
the  Mntenoe  in  aeconlaaee  with 
the  law  and  ^e  testimony,  t^et 
ns  be  sure  wc  have  the  right  man 
in  the  ritrht  place,  and  not  the 
right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  so 
tlutt  no  ^reaaonable  donor  in  the 
mind  of  the  jury  m^y  be  giyen  aa 
a  *  benefit'  to  the  erimiiial.  In  the 
fiiNt  ^tlriro,  there  is  <langer  of  being 
bewildereil  by  the  confusion  of 
names.  The  epithets  *  traitor*  and 
'patriot*  seem  to  be  almost  con- 
vertible terms,  as  they  are  alter- 
nately applied  by  different  sections 
of  the  American  people  to  Ute  mttie 
person  jor  tJie  mine  act.  In  the 
couth,  the  mm  who  should  refuse 
to  obey  the  order  of  President 
Davis  would  be  regarded  and 
treated  i\»  a  *  traitor'  tlirougliout 
the  Confederacy ;  in  the  North,  the 
mam  who  ^md  assassinate  the 
*  rebel  Piresident*  would  be  hailed 
and  rewarded  as  a 'patriot.'  Mil- 
lions of  tongues  ana  pens  are  in- 
cessantly employed  in  denouncing 
individuals  as  traitors  on  one  side^ 
while  M  many  millions  on  the 
opposite  Hide  are  lauding  the  same 
persons  as  patriots.  But  it  in  the 
technical,  legal,  constitutional 
traitor  that  we  are  looking  for,  not 
for  the  party  who  is  thus  stigma- 
tized by  the  fickle  and  thoughtless 
brcatli  of  popular  clamour.  Having 
noted  ana  named  sevei-al  conspi- 
cuous victims  of  Northern  denun- 
eiatloO)  inchiding  presidents,  se- 
nators, generals,  journalists,  and 
otlicrs,  more  or  less  per^otnited  as 
'traitors'  for  simply  del'  uding  by 
sword  or  pen  '  curtain  lualienable 
njgilB'  guarsnteed  as  saered  and 
inviokble  by  the  Federal  Oonsfti- 
tution,letu.'<  compare  for  a  moment 
with  these  unu-.ii -abused  defend'TS 
of  ]>ersouai  right  and  political 
Hbertv  some  of  those  model  'pa- 
triots whom  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  public  of  the  Korth  are 
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not  only  magnifying  iuto  lieroes, 
but  exaltiiif?  into  ^oiU.  We  will 
take,  for  iiusUuicUj  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  t»opulMr  dMfiofttion,  m  iUhb- 
tuM  in  the  grand  ovatkm  to 
Ooncral  Michael  Corcoran  ;  for 
truly,  aH  Ca--ius  sjiid  of  Ca;sar, 
*  thi8  mau  luid  become  a  god  T 
And  tlid  ffretl  •mpire  of  New 
York  *ciuls  out  a  holidagr/ wkilft 
its  women,  witli  all  the  eagerness 
of  the  htT(H\vur^hij»iting  rioiiianr*, 
cUmb  to  the  chiuiiiey-tops,  their 
ohildren  in  their  arms,  *To  see 
fyaal  Michvl  pivss  !*  And  who  or 
wliat  18  he  to  be  thus  suddenly 
transformed  and  translated  from 
the  vulgar  dispenser  nf  'nun'  at 
three  ceuta  a  glass  into  tiic  hero  of 
a '  i)opiilir  demonstimtion/  so  gBHid 
Mia  00  i^oiious,  to  quote  the^  lick 
brogue'  of  his  r''lU)w  }Ii1>emian«, 
'  tli<>  likes  (V  which  was  never  seen 
in  Auienk  V  1' 

Tlie  card  iras  played,  but  it  did 
not  win.  The  mute  eloquence  of  a 
hundred  thousand  of  their  dead 
countrymen  on  the  lost  battle-fields 
ctf  Yir^nia  told  feai-fully  against 
the  enlistnient  tSht^  of  Iriaa  re- 
craitiiif  oraton;  and  their '  ikele- 
ton  regiments '  were  not  filled  up. 
We  now  learn  by  official  rnnounce- 
ment,  that,  moral,  military,  and 
pecuniaiy  *  suasion '  being  exliaus- 
ted,  the  Gowmnent  will  try  the 
hist  experiment  of  forc&^^  and  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  alone, 
not  less  than  40,000  men  must  be 
drafted  to  make  uu  the  State's 
deficit  on  the  late  call  for  600,000 
more  of  the  *  raw  material.*  And 
still  there  is  niiothcr  threat  to 
swell  by  conscnutioii  the  army  to 
a  million !  Will  the  people  oi  the 
North  sabmity  or  rabttt  Nwm 
verrons. 

Jjct  us  dismiss  from  our  field 
of  view  this  dazzling  military 
meteor  of  the  North  —  Brigadier- 
General  Michael  Obreoian,  in  aU 

Ue  pomp  and  plumage,  the  pet 
'patriot'  of  the  Union,  and,  just 
by  way  of  contra-^t,  glance  at  iiis 
invincible  adversiiiyj  SfmetvaU 
Jachon,  the  most  danng.  dashing, 
and  dreaded  *  traitor '  of  tueScmt^ 
— flu-  Cromwell  of  the  caiupaign — 
who  prays  and  figlits  witTi  equal 
energy  and  earnestnessj  never  for- 
getting to  *  ask  a  blessmg '  on  the 


eve  of  battle,  as  a  sort  of  *  graee 
before  meat.'  when  about  to  de- 
vour an  army  of  Yankees.  There 
is  no  *  fiiai  and  fnthcrs '  abowt  tkt 

indomitable  'Stonewall,* who  t^akes 

]usnnmm''(ie  fjnn'r*'  fr'>m  the  fart 
of  his  always  standing  with  his 
steady  aud  unyielding  coliunos^ 
/ub  «  ttotf  €f  Mone,  against  the 
surging  wsFea  of  war ;  and  while 
his  grateful  people  justly  reo^aid 
iiiui      one  sent  by  a  speciul  l*ro- 
vidence  to  aid  in  their  deiiveranoe 
»4he  victorioas  hero  of  a  bundred 
battleo  they  wasto  no  tiuM  in 
getting  up  'orations,*  nor  spend 
money  in  gi%'ing  him  fancy  swords 
or  complimentjir}*  dinners.  True 
merit  can  always  atford  to  wait  for 
its  sore  and  enbetaotial  reiwaid. 
In  the  '  patriot *Qireoran,  and  the 
'traitor  Jacki^n,  we  have  a  strik- 
in:J-.  perhaps  an  extreme,  exenndi- 
hcatiun  of  the  spirit  and  ciiaracl-er 
of  the  o])posing  sedione  in  ^bm 
great  contest  between  the  North 
and  the  South    this  liene  and 
despenite    struggle   between  the 
lust  of  empire  and  the  love  of  in- 
dependence, whoee  imfnufid  and 
mortal    victims    have  alrea^F 
reached  the  appalling  aggregate  oif 
half  a  mUliijiu  of  dead  and  dam* 
aged  men ! 

To  sum  up  the  reeolt  of  oar 
search  for  the  traitor:  We  hart 
looked  for  him  diligently  and 
conMcieiitiously  in  places  high  and 
low ;  in  the  Executive  Chambers 
and  Legislative  lialls  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  Kichmond ;  in  the  high- 
w:iy>  ai  d  the  hfWKfB  of  the  two 
li  '  pulli  cs;  among  a  people  fighting 
for  power,  and  a  ])eople  stnij._rling 
iur  liberty  :  amuug  generald  and 
jouraalists,  politidaae  and  pnaoK 
era ;  in  inilitary  ranks,  and  in  dvil 
crowds ;  in  public  and  in  private 
life.  In  seeking  to  track  the  re;d 
traitor,  the  veritable  noiV,  to 
Me  hiainfplaee,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  bewilderment 
of  false  lights,  the  confusion  of 
vague  and  illusive  names,  ami  to 
be  guided  only  by  Ute  lojht  of  the 
ConstUtUion — that  sacred  organic 
instrument  of  self-govemnMot, 
which  he  who  violates  one  jot  or 
tittle,  in  letter  or  spirit,  is  qiiilty 
of  the  whole.  In  the  light  <*f  this 
lucid  law,  with  all  its  pruvisiuua 
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>efore  us,  and  its  definitions  well 
indentoodi^  where  shall  we  find 

hat  embowmeiit  and  epitome  of 
11  crime — the  traitor  to  liis  country 
—for  whose  arrest  and  punishment 
he  Government  oi  the  United  {States 
laa  deoiand  martial  law,  wHli  a 
xrovost  marshal  in  eve^  city,  and 
.  spy  in  every  house  f  In  the 
lungeons  of  the  bastilc,  in  the  dark 
kod  dirty  casemates  of  Fort  La- 
myette  or  Warren,  among  the 
nanaded  crowd  of  misoeUaneonB 
gentlemen — ^many  of  the  most  re- 
ined and  cultivated  citizens  of 
America— who  have  been  dragged 
rom  their  beds  at  midnight  and 
itirried  away,  *  without  due  process 
rf  law,'  to  the  loathsome  cells  of 
?'ederal  jails  i  Or  shall  we  find 
hem  amon^^  the  ])olitical  tyrant-? 
kt  Washin^n,  who,  elevated  to 
wwer  by '  oabay  aad  eomptiofiy' 
ind  suddenly  ^chithed  whli  a  HtUe 
nief  aothonty — 

Play  sncb  fnitiilin  iddci  Man  Unh 

Ks  niuku  the  aiigels  weep  ! 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  cxcul- 
Kites  his  suVjordinates  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  os- 
senlatioaBlir  ^takes  liie  leqioii- 
ability.'  1  whfle  Tfane,  with 
ts  'slow  unmoving  fin.r]^cr,'  shall 
>oint  to  the  wreck  and  tiie  ruin  of 
lis  bloody  reign,  to  a  land  but 
resterday  flowing  with  milk  and 
loney,  now.  his  TilidietiTe 
bUy, '  drenched  m  fratenud  goie,' 
here  will  come  a  voice  in  every 
jound,  ill  the  whis|)i'r  of  the  breeze, 
knd  in  the  muttering  uf  the  btorm, 
21  the  sigh  of  the  dying  soldiflr, 
ind  in  the  diaad  echoes  of  the 
>attle,  for  ever  articulating  in  his 
jar  the  fearful  sentence  of  the 
prophet  to  his  king :  ^  Tli/iii  art  the 
nmt 

Abraham  Lincoln  *  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility !'  Tlien  shall  the  stern 
^■oice  of  History  rejjeat  witli  ever- 
lucreasiug  emphasis  this  awful 
ieotenoe  of  the  Imngand  the  dead, 
a  the  leneratkm  ptesent,  and  the 
aerations  to  come — '  TJiou  art  Uie 
man  P  Yes:  TZ/o//,  who liast  sown 
the  poisoned  seeds  of  dissolution 
In  the  hot-beds  of  Northern  fana- 
ticism ;  and  who  art  now  '  reaping 
•8  thou  hast  sown,'  the  black  nar- 


vest  of  death  on  the  blood-stained 
Mdaof  the  Sooth.  Fromthefirfial 

day  of  your  inauguration  on  the 
4th  I  f  M:\rcli,  i86r,  to  tlie  22nil  of 
{Sei)tcniber,  ib<i2,  tlie  day  on  which 
you  signed  that  diabolical  docu- 
ment of  eonsummate  tbkason, 
every  official  step  you  have  tjiken 
has  been  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  .States, 
which  you  so  recently  juid  m  so- 
lemnly MPOra  to  'protect  and 
defena.r  Theaociisation,wekBow. 
is  a  serious  one,  and  the  penalty  of 
the  imp(  aehnient  is  death,  but  the 
record  compels  it,  and  the  future 
will  award  it  That  atrocious 
'proclamation,*  audacious  in  its 
tyranny,  and  diistardly  in  its  intent, 
will  prove  a  death-warrant  to  the 
}>arty  in  power  at  Wjishington,  if 
not  to  the  leiuiing  *  heads  of  the 
Qoremment*  Oeaar  had  his 
Bnitas,  Charles  the  Furst  hisOom- 
well,  and  AbraJi^m  Lin — may  profit 
by  their  example.'  As  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  not 
only  oomniitted^high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,'  but  what  is  worse — 
]iolitically-rhe  haa  made,  a  ihtal 
mistake. 

A  private  letter  of  recent  date 
which  has  jnst  reached  us  from  a 
gentleman  m  New  York,  gives  the 
following  reliable  and  lamentable 
picture  of  the  reiprn  of  despotism 
in  the  '  land  of  freedom  :*— 

'  We  are  all  at  sea  now  on  the 
AboHtikm  Proclamation,  and  tiie  one 
that  snooeeded  it— one  tofteethe 
negroes,  the  other  to  enslave  white 
men.  Y(ni  will  see  them  in  the 
papers.  It  is  rumoured  this  morn- 
ing that  Lincoln  issned  his  Abo- 
lition manifetio  because  of  the- 
danger  of  foreisrn  interv^ention.  The 
ohl  coward  trembles  before  that. 
L>cpeud  upon  it,  the  end  of  the  war 
will  soon  M  Mdied,  nhiea  foreign 
intervention  calls  for  it.  Even  the 
simple  l  erognition  of  the  Soath^  X 
think,  would  be  enough. 

*  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  lies 
concerning  Federal  victories ;  they 
have  achieved  none.  Pope  was 
terribly  whipped ;  he  lost  15,000 
men  in  the  battles  before  Wa.sh- 
ington.  ^rClellan  did  arrive  in 
advance  of  Lee  at  South  Mountain 
in  Maryland;  but  it  was  only  to 
be  driven  into  goigea  at  Antietam 


6ri>2  Sordt,  Q 

QnA  to  bo  cut  to  inaeaf.  He 

was  terribly  repulsed,  and  has  not 
been  aV>le  to  mnve  sinrc.  The 
movement  into  Maryland  w;ks  only 
a  raid.  It  was  to  capture  Har- 
|Mf^s  Feny  with  iti  13,900  pfi> 
iOiiSM,  15,000  stand  of  khhs,  too 
tons  "f  anmniititinii,  and  fifty- 
sfven  jiit'CfS  ul  artillt-ry,  nl!  nf 
which  tiiey  got.   Since  took 

the  oomnuma  iMfora  Wiahinttoiit 
tlw  OonlBdenitai  luvra  tekcn  351000 

prisoners. 

*  We  have  been  of  late  ;i<'<iuiriu^ 
a  little  more  "  freedom  of  speech ;  * 
bat  this  Tery  daj  a  iMwprodaaft- 
lion  has  been  ianied,  oroering  the 
trial  of  all  persons  arrested  inr 
"disloyal  practices"  by  "  coim>< 
martiat**  You  have  no  idea  )h*w 
uiany  are  cowed  Aiid  firi^htened  by 
thMO  ftilnitnf*iim  Hie  DenM^' 
Cfitic  party,  except  a  very  few 
merceneiy  len  ler^,  arc  entirely 
opposed  to  the  j>rescnt  war;  imd 
we  have  all  been  in  hope^  we  could 
diet  Sqnaoor  for  Qownor,  who 
ihoiii^  not  folly  vp  to  the  mark, 
is  yet  inclined  to  give  ns  at  least 
"free  f*p''*''  'i"  'md  a  "free  press." 
But  since  Liuculu  has  indued  his 
infamoot  EilMMlifilTttiiMn  Vtodanm- 
tioB,  we  expeet  »**rei^ni  of  terror" 
in  order  to  squelch  all  opposition 
to  it.  The  people  have  opened 
pretty  vigorously  agaimt  it;  but 
it  remains  to  be  Mm  how  the 
''powers  that  be"  will  stand  it.  We 
all  feel  murh  interest  to  know  how 
Europe  will  regard  the  Proclama- 
tion. Can  it  be  possible  that  they 
will  endorse  the  sudden  freeing  of 
^^oooyooo  of  negroes  without  any 
propMfaitfon  therefor,  even  coufd 
they  be  prepared?  It  seems  like 
the  last  act  of  a  ruined  gambler, 
and  so  it  miwt  be.  The  people 
want  fMfWt/  hut  they  are  power- 
less. A  police  foR^  keeps  down 
all  freedom  of  s]tfMvh.  nod  papers 
for  peace  an*  Ti^t  alio  wed  to  circu- 
late in  the  nuuis.  Men  expressing 
such  Tiewa  ae  you  do  in  your  Flag 
tfTrum  would  go  to  Fort  Lafa- 
yette at  ouflo.  How  long  will  it 


he  beftre  they  may  go  to  lihe 

SCfltti  tld  ? 

*  Wliy  does  the  nvilize.]  irorli 
stand  bv  and  siee  such  u t  rirr^  I 
Why  will  it  not  step  forth  in  iJut 
neme  of  hmnanitY,  and  oave  a 
people  from  sclf-Jtstmolioiif — a 
peoj»lc  iit>t  oiiiy  destroying  them- 
selves, }»ut  It  thi.^  abolition  poli  n* 
prevail^  will  deistroj  the  world. 
If  I  thought  you  were  not  al- 
ready fully  poeted  in  regard  to 
pnbnc  ?5entinipnt  here.  T  \v.vj|4 
write  you  iiiucii  more  at  leii-r.h. 
Depend  uj[>un  1^  the  uevs|jtapers 
ghrehot  a  irwy  Bttle  indicetion  of 
the  mil  eentiraent  of  Hew  Yodt 
to-day.' 

This  emancipation  edict  is  tho- 
n)ughl}"  hyjKicritical  in  spirit  and 
purpose,  in  theoiy  and  practice.  It 
does  not  akrike  the  axe  at  the  not 

of  Slavery,  but  only  aims  a  blow  at 

the  p<>cket«  of  the  'rebel'  >lave 
owners.  As  if  the  Presiilent  wer.- 
to  say,  *  Be  my  friend,  and  your  sin 
of  slave-holding  shall  be  rewaided 
with  ridiea,  freedom,  and  honour ; 
remain  my  enemy,  and  it  shall  be 
pUTii'^he'l  witli  confiscation,  impri- 
bonmciii,  and  death.'  The  e^<M!l  of 

n  propoeition  eo  bete  w£U  oulj 

serve  to  weld  the  South  mate 
closely  together,  to  divide  and 
revolutionize  the  North,  and  drive 
the  '  Border  States'  into  the  Con- 
f edemcT.  The  Korthen  Demo- 
crats, if  permitted  the  ftee  use  of 
thr  1  illot-box,  will  carry  their 
louvi  and  congressional  elections 
under  the  reaction  of  this  abolitiua 
jyrommeimtenio ;  and  then,  to  use 
the  great  word  of  the  war,  adopted 
by  the  defeated  Federals  to  qoaJi^ 
and  'cnvfT  their  retreat,'  the  Lin- 
coln Uuvernmcnt  will  'skedaddle' 
&om  Washington ;  and  LM^neral 
M'Olellan, '  who  is  a  modest  aad 
meritoriooB  gentleman,  as  wdl  ne  • 
a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  may  ; 
possibly  be  eonipelled,  by  tlie  pres- 
sure of  the  arui^ ,  and  the  stress  gf 
public  necessity,  to  iMMmmo  for  a 
time,  the  reins  and  reipoiuuiilitiea 
of  the  Fedeml  Qowameot 
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THE  REACTION 

THAT  the  two  question  a  of  the 
orderly  settlement  of  the  Noa- 
poiitau  piuvinced,  and  uf  the  quiet 
reduction  of  the  Pope  to  %m»f 
stand  in  intimate  connexion  with 
each  other,  is  an  opinion  whereon 
in  Italy  all  are  agreed,  and  which 
the  mere  chance  lookerK^n  irum 
ftbtoad  can  hardly  fail  to  eonenr  in. 
The  connexion  is  not,  however, 
pretended  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
like  degree.   While  it  is  said  that 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Neapo-^ 
litan  provinces  is  entirely  due  to' 
the  oiiganized  and  pecoUar  snppoit 
smn  to  lawlessness  by  parties  un- 
der the  y>rotection  of  the  Court  of 
liome,  and  cannot  therefore  be  put 
a  stop  to  uutU  such  protection  be 
made  an  end  of,  it  is  not,  however, 
said  that  tiie  eitinetion  of  this 
wonld  necessarily  inrolve  of  itself 
the  extinction  of  the  political  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Court.  The 
etnae  of  Bonrbon  Toaction  is  difh 
tinctly  affirmed  to  be  absolutely 
contained  within  that  of  Rome, 
although  the  cuuse  of  Rome  dues 
not  necessarily  lie  within  that  of 
the  Bombona  The  Italian  QitTtror 
ment.  therefore^  declares  its  convio- 
tion  tnat  the  settlement  of  Southern 
Italy  has  been  thwarted  merely 
through  the  excei)tional  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreini  State,  which  con- 
siderations of  policy  oblige  the 
new  kingdom  to  endure.   T>ot  this 
particular  protection  be  withheld, 
it  says,  and  nil  difficulty  about 
estabiishiiij^'  law  aud  peace  will  at 
once  Tsnish;  for  the  day  that 
foreign  assistance  is  )>ut  out  of  the 
field,  nothing  remains  in  the  coun- 
try that  will  obstruct  the  influence 
of  a  benehcent  and  judicious  ad- 
mndstntion.  £ver;i^  one  who  takes 
a  kindly  intefest  in  tbe  wd&re 
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of  Italy,  must  feel  how  much 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  this  view 
may  be  correct :  for  a  lengthened 
duration  ot  the  hanunng  dis- 
turbances which  have  been  ooenr- 
ring  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
would  not  merely  Inwer  tiie  autho- 
rity of  goverunieut  at  home,  but 
must  tiioroughly  lower  its  infimt 
strength  abroad,  and  prevent  the 
Italian  State  fr  tii  growing  into  a 
vigorous  and  truly  independent 
power,  except  after  such  long  and 
ardnous  struggles  as  cannot  be 
gone  through  without  more  or  lees 
painful  consequences.  A  civil  war 
of  length  cripples  the  resources  of 
the  oldest  State,  much  more  so  of 
one  but  just  born,  aud  by  the  cir- 
comstanees  of  its  ereatum  exposed 
to  a  hort  of  tiiieiDies,  eagerly  bent 
upon  smiting  it  upon  the  hip  when- 
evor  they  can.  Wo  raniiot  but 
aduiit,  therefore,  iiiaL  the  chances 
of  ItaUan  progress,  as  connected 
with  rapid  advance,  must  be  con* 
sidered  to  depend  at  present  upon 
the  nature  and  force  of  the  element 
which  it  will  have  to  overcome  in 
Southern  Italy.  For  were  the  con** 
viction  to  be  fofoed  upon  us  that 
the  strug-li  in  which  the  Italian 
Govfnnuent  finds  itself  engaged 
is  of  that  stubborn  aud  desperate 
nature  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
deeply  rooted  and  po]mlar  feeling^ 
then  we  should  also  have  to  come 
to  the  painful  conclusion,  that 
alth()u;:;h  in  the  end  victory  might 
yet  rest  with  it,  this  could  be  only 
after  a  course  of  elvil  contests, 
ruinous  in  its  incidents,  and  during 
its  continiiation  unavoidably  de- 
structive of  ail  prosperity  and  poli- 
tical importance. 

It  must  be  quite  beside  oo?  piup- 
pose  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the 
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Mt0iunlni(t  drcnmstances  of  defeo* 
tioo  and  faint -heartednens  that 
marked  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon 
dyna-sty  before  Garibaldi,  and 
which  are  so  strikingly  like  what 
happened  when  the  AiragoiMM 
pnnces  betook  themselves  awa^ 
Defore  Ch.Tles  VllL,  that  Guicci- 
ardi Ill's  aeroiint  of  their  abject 
departure  lamht  be  perfectly  read 
ion  thai  of  King  YttoBMB.  At  the 
diaUen^e  of  a  rocklaaajj  bold  par- 
tizan.  liaf  ked  by  a  mere  hanafiil 
of  hrave  iiini.  a  government  tliat 
beemed  to  have  at  its  back  over- 
whafapifif  ibfoaa,  uA  to  poeaeaa 
a  military  strength  BOie  than 
thousand -ft)ld  what  menaced  it, 
crumVded  down  of  it-'elf.  Over- 
night, a«  it  were,  aiong-estal>lished 
and  huge  Power  had  been  bodilv 
awept  away,  leaving  a  thonragh 
blank,  that  aeemed  gaping  to  be 
filled  up  in  any  way  one  liked. 
But  the  reailiness  to  tike  whatever 
was  thruat  in,  so  tndy  chiuacter- 
iatie  of  the  Neiq^olitaa  want  of 
aelf-guidaaee»  was  yet  eombined 
with  tlie  presence  of  certain  posi- 
tive clenient'^,  not  to  be  overhxtked 
with  impuiiity  by  whoever  aimed 
at  eetabfiafaiiig  a  iaadng  infl«eiiee 
in  the  ODontoy. 

Tt  is  certain  that  the  individuals 
who  were  first  cntnistcd  witli  the 
adniiuihtratiou  of  the  Neapolitan 
pforinoee  npoB  tiidr  aaneiation  to 
the  rest  of  Italy, had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country  which  was 
wanted  for  their  delicate  duties, 
and  fell  into  uustakes  which  have 
been  the  fimitful  source  of  most  of 
the  embanaannents  that  since  have 
continued  to  clog  the  action  of  the 
Kxecutive.  Wlien  the  Lieutenant- 
Geueral  Farini  toi)k  into  liis  hands 
the  reins  of  Neapoliian  administra- 
tion, his  qualification  for  the  offloe 
waa  his  tried  devotion  to  ^e  cause 
of  his  country's  emancipation,  and 
the  energy  he  had  displayed  in 
critical  moments  in  the  Duchies  of 
Oentral  Italy.  He  had  no  kind  of 
personal  aoqnaintanae  with  men 
and  things  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Also,  he  acknowled^,'ed 
his  dehuienciesy  and  from  the  be- 
ginning deferred  to  the  adfice  of 
eeitain  Keapolitans  whose  patiiot- 
iamwas  matter  of  pohlie  renown. 


But  then  thaaa  mm  laboured  under 

the  di-iadvantaj^e  of  haxing  1  ecu 
either  inimure<l  in  dungeons  <  r  r  e- 
legated in  exile  for  a  weary  lapse 
of  years,  and  thus,  though  bom  in 
Kaplea,  of  having  been  ao  long  ra- 
mored  from  active  connexion  witk 
it,  as  to  V>e  little  better  than  tho- 
rou;j:h  htrani'ers  to  the  men  and  in- 
terests of  the  day.  To  the  charge 
of  theae  connaalKua  pen  of  hS^ 
character  and  tried  probity— must 
be  laid  the  blame  of  a  set  of  most 
injudicious  appointments  and  blun- 
dering enactments,  that  resulted  in 
a  diaooBtent  the  mote  to  be  d»> 
plorad,  that  the  general  feeling  in 
the  country  had  been  decidedly 
ready  to  hail  the  new  government, 
until  the  outcry  against  what  was 
popularly  termed  the  monopoly  of 
rerogeea,  beeMna  ao  loud  thatOmut 
Cavour  saw  hhnaelf  obliged  to 
supersede  Farini.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  those  who  follow  ed  him 
were  more  successful  in  their  ad- 
Bdmatration.  In  aoiie  degree  tlieir 
taak  came  to  thaai  undulr  b«r- 
dened  with  the  unavoidable  c*m- 
8e(iuences  entailed  by  their  preiie-' 
cessors'  doings ;  but  still  they  like- 
wise, in  aplte  of  adequate  ezperienea 
as  to  their  inefBcieney,  persisted  IB 
listening  tothe  conni-el«j  of  advisera, 
who  had  not  the  intuitive  perspi- 
cacity to  distinguish  between  what 
was  imi>eratively  commanded  by 
the  lequirement^  of  the  hoar  ana 
tlie  conclusions  of  al'sti-nrt  the.  ry. 
They  confoundeil  what  might  L»e 
desirable  with  what  was  fitting ;  and 
above  all,  being,  with  bar£y  an 
exception,  men  whoae  pneticnl 
knowledge  was  confined  to  Um 
capital,  its  section?*,  cliques,  and 
intrigues,  they  locked  at  the  mani- 
fold and  complicat<.'d  interests  of  a 
great  eonntiy  through  the  nantiw 
spectacles  of  a  merely  metropolitan 
view.  The  capital  mistake  ttiat  lay 
at  the  root  of  all  the  blunders  com- 
mitted, was  the  want  of  insight  iiito 
the  diatanoe  at  whioh  ^  capital 
and  provinoea  of  Naples  stand  to 
each  other — virtually  making  the 
man  bom,  bred,  and  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  former,  as  perfect 
a  stranger  to  the  latter,  as  if  be  had 
been  all  his  life  a  oitiM  of  Milan 
orltiin,  Thiaooo^leteaepHntioa 
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between  the  two;-^e  QBrtinetioii 

of  all  active  life  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  confining  it  all  within 
the  metropolis  under  the  eyes  of 
its  police— had  been  the  atudied 
WOK  of  the  M  deqMtism,  upon 
the  same  pnafiil^e  wluch  made  the 
ever  suspicious  tyrant  of  ancient 
E»>rae  wish  that  he  ct»uld  bring  the 
whole  of  its  citizens  under  one 
neck,  tiie  more  eamly  to  hare  tbem 
under  lils  azeu  Kaples  has  thua 
grown  into  the  pen  of  a  huge  flock 
blown  with  selt-importance,  eaten 
Uj^  with  selfish  passions ;  voluble 
'With  glib  representations,  abound- 
ing in  highly  plausible  dieelaimers, 
place-hunters,  intriguers,  and  fit- 
ting instruments  for  a  Government 
relying  upon  coercion  antl  an  army, 
but  little  capable  of  giving  wise 
eoaneel  to  one  which,  by  its  nature 
and  peculiar  positaoiit  i*  absolntely 
obliged  to  seek  support  in  the 
popular  feeling,  which  can  obtain 
lavour  only  by  the  spreatl  in 
the  piofiiiees  of  thooe^  advm- 
tages  and  benefits  whid^  are 
indissolubly  liidvcd  to  the  posses- 
sion of  constitutional  self-govern- 
ment. Now,  although  the  back- 
waidiUM9  in  edneatioD,  and  the 
sad  weakness  in  independent 
spirit,  that  pervade  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  must  necessarily  make 
their  inhabiuiuts  for  many  vears 
unfit  to  fulfil  adequately  all  the 
duties  inomnbent  on  such  a  condi- 
tion, they  did  nevertheless  offer 
capital  facilities  to  the  incoming 
Government.  The  feeling  for  au- 
tonomy does  not  exist  in  the  pro- 
vinces. After  some  experience  of 
the  country,  and  carciul  inquiry 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  we  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  the  much  spoken- 
of  fading  fat  autonomy  is  one  of 
the  many  false  conceptions  derived 
firom  a  blind  acceptance  of  exclu- 
fiivelv  metropolitan  information. 
In  the  town  of  Napies  there  does 
eziet^  and  very  decidedly,  a  sense 
for  autonomy.  The  only  wonder 
onght  to  be,  that  it  is  not  even 
stronger  and  more  pronounced. 
But  to  say  that  amongst  those 
classes  of  provincials  who  have  any 
smattering  of  inatraction  and  anv 
•take  in  the  eowHiy,  be  th^  land- 


owners or  dwellefB  in  towns,  there 

is  to  be  found  an  intelligent  and 
settled  attachment  to  a  national 
existence  having  its  centre  in 
N  aples,  and  a  regret  at  thLi  being 
pat  an  end  to,  seems  to  ns  either  n 
gross  delusion  or  a  deliberate  in- 
vention. Neither  for  the  Bourbons 
personally,  nor  for  the  institution 
of  a  ceutnii  authoritv  in  NapleSy 
does  there  enst  anything  like  ef* 
fection  amongst  any  section  of  the 
community  capable  of  an  opinion, 
except  a  portion  of  tlie  clergy — 
especially  the  dignitaries — and  the 
placemen  whom  the  new  Govern- 
ment his  been  obliged  to  dismiss.  ^ 
There  never  has  been  a  long  esta-  * 
blished  authoritv  that  has  disap- 
peared leaving  behind  it  so  few 
regrets;  for  never  hiis  there  been 
one  wmdi  so  steadf astiiy  used  iti 
idiole  power  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  wit  lilioli ling  benefits  from  it4 
subjects.  The  Neapolitan  provin- 
cial, therefore,  cordially  hailed  the 
orerthrow  of  a  Qoremment.  iden- 
tified for  him  with  mere  obstrao- 
tion,  vexation,  and  tyranny.  Those 
glaring  cases  of  thrilling  injustice, 
wiiich  excited  the  horror  of  EuropcL 
were  hot  fragments  of  an  nnhnrsal 
sheet  of  leaden  oppression  stretched 
over  the  whole  land,  and  the  extent 
of  which  coidd  be  realised  but  V)y 
those  who  had  an  opi>ortunity  of 
seeing  the  host  of  victims  that 
came  to  light  in  every  comer,  on 
the  sudden  removal  of  its  cruel 
weight.  There  is  therefore  no  kind 
of  distinctly  reactionary  attach- 
ment for  the  old  state  of  things 
and  the  old  men,  although  it  is 
true,  that  partly  the  want  of  method 
in  the  action  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment more  especially  on  its  first 
estiibli:>hment — and  partly  the  law- 
lessness infiasting  certain  portions 
<tf  the  ooontry,  have  been  produo* 
tive  of  discontent,  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  to  some  extent  in 
doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  new 
rakrs  to  manace  the  affidrs  of  the 
eoontry.  Of  these  causes  for  dis- 
satisfaction, the  last  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  serious ;  for  where  pro- 
perty is  exposed  to  rapine,  and 
life  18  in  perpetnal  danger  of  on- 
slaught, a  i)eople  far  more  calmly 
discnminatin^  and  eton^hMited 
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than  the  Neapolitans,  would  be 
ready  to  heap  blame  upon  the 
GovemiiMnt  nr  Midi  vnnrtinHto 

«>ndition8. 

The  in?<tinctive  reflection  to 
occur  in  refLTt  in  e  t<i  tlie  <>ppositi(>u 
which  we  seg  the  authority  of  Llo- 
▼emm«iit  meel  witli  in  SonHiini 
Italy  is,  that  if  it  be  indeed  td  n 
truly  [>olitical  nature,  proceeding 
spontaneously  from  the  selt'-saeri- 
ficiug  efforts  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  In  bcUf  of  n  deeriy 
loved  cause,  then  we  liave  some- 
thing which  happeni  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Nea- 
politan nation.  Dyua^ity  suc- 
ceeded dynasty,  government  fol- 
lowed govemment,  but  in  every 
instance  the  determining  impulse 
came  from  abroad,  and  the  triumph 
remained  as  complete  as  it  had 
been  rapid,  so  long  as  it  depended 
to  success  merely  upon  victory 
over  the  elements  of  oppoeition  by 
themselves  that  were  within  the 
country.  The  Governments  in 
Naples  have  always  f<iilen,  as  they 
oeme  to  power,  by  eetion  firom 
without ;  the  absence  of  that  native 
force  of  resintauce,  which  favoured 
their  original  success,  havinjr  like- 
wise deprived  them  of  suliicient 
{Mwere  for  defenoei  Oaee  only  did 
It  happen,  and  then  hat  to  a  few 
days,  that  a  GovemTnent  seemed 
shaken  in  Naples  by  a  popular 
outburst,  in  no  kind  of  couucxiun 
wilh  any  element  wiUiout  This 
wis  dnnng  Meannieilo's  riots,  in 
1647,  which  were  never  anvthing 
more  than  the  blind  outbreaks  of  a 
multitudinous  rabble,  tliat  required 
the  unspeakable  inci4)acity  of  the 
O4;itam-Qeiundoftheday,the£hike 
of  Atooo^  to  attain  even  a  passing 
importance.  Nor  were  all  these 
various  ^^ovenimcuts  distinguished 
from  the  present  one,  by  the  fact 
of  their  having,  at  all  events,  pr»- 
senred  n  Neapolitan  autonomy. 
From  1504  to  1735,  the  Neapolitan 
States  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  provinces  depending  upon 
the  Spaniah  and  Anatrian  mon- 
axehies,  under  circumatanoea  cer- 
tainly far  more  disadvantageous  to 
such  administrations  than  exist  at 
present.  For  especially  during  the 
fitwHiiah  dominion,  they  w^e  sub- 


ject to  aU  the  humiliations  of  coo- 

auered  lands,  governed  aJmost  ex- 
Inaivoly  by  foreign  magistnites 
supported  by  foreign  armies,  while 
the  native  nobility  for  the  most 
part,  though  powerful  in  feudal 
possessions  and  followers,  acqui- 
eaeed  in  tamelv  sabmitting  to  n 
yidoe  against  wnich  ther  inwardly 
repined.    There  cannot  be  a  donbt 
but  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
good  spirit  of  spontaneous  combi- 
nation. 80  powerfblly  apparamft  in 
Neapolitan  society,  we  traoa  tlM 
disastrous  effect  entailed  by  cen- 
turies of  crouching  deference  to 
the  harsh  weight  of  that  jealously 
watefafol  despotism  which  marked 
Spaniah  rule  in  theee  pruvincea. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  tlie  French 
sovereignty  set  u[)  by  Xapwleon  in 
Naples,  that  we  tiud  a  Governiuent 
seriously  beset  by  an  obstinate  op- 
poeition in  the  eoontry  which  it 
cannot  get  the  better  of.  But  then 
tlie  circumstances  with  which  this 
Government  had  to  deal  were  like- 
wise of  a  w  holly  exceptional  kind, 
and  exactly  such  as  oonfim  our 
views.  The  deepeiate  guerilla  war- 
fare which  harassed  the  French 
conquer* trs  and  made  tliem  losse 
thousands  of  soldiers,  was  not  at 
all  a  spontaneooa  efiottof  native 
patriotism  in  the  breaata  of  the 
Neapolitan  mountaineers.   It  was 
an  organized  movement  set  on  foot 
by  the  expelled  sovereign  residing 
nnder  our  protection  in  Sicily,  and 
which  was  as  openly,  as  it  wai 
actively,  assisted  by  oorselves  in 
the  ]irosecution  of  our  great  w:ir 
all  over  the  Continent,  against  tiie 
usurnation  of  Bonaparte,  iiad  this 
seduiona  inatigation  and  poweM 
help   once   been  withheld,  tiie 
French  would  have  found  it  quite 
as  easy  to  master  the  southern,  as 
tliey  did  hnd  it  easy  to  master  the 
northenL  ntovineee  and  tibe  capital, 
and  to  nil  their  nominee's  court 
with  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Neapolitan  n<»l>ility.    A  gowl  deal, 
however,  has  been  said  about  the 
existence  of  a  decidedly  Republican 
element  in  the  Neanolitan  {xih 
vinces,  the  result  of  Mazzinian  in- 
fluence, which,  it  is  affirmed,  can- 
not fail  materially  to  obstruct  in 
those  parts  the  solid  establishmdat 
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of  the  coustitutioual  system.  We 
are  under  a  oouvielimi  tiiat  this 
idea  rests  upon  an  altogether  ex- 
aggerated estimate,  the  result  of 
that  very  incorrect  appreciation  of 
Keapoiitau   conditions  generally 
entertainedi  aad  wbidi  we  aBori be 
to  the  ioaaequate,  and  positively 
false  sources  of  information  resid- 
ing in    exclusively  metropolitan 
cliques  and  sections.   That  which 
has  been  pointed  to  as  a  decided 
and  confirmed  disposition  towards 
Mazzinianism,    is   nothing  more 
than  Neapolitan  readiness,  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  and  independent 
will  of  its  own,  to  submit  to  the 
meH  id  all  vehement  and  specious 
ideal.    The  conditions  of  the 
country  were  so  desperate,  as  to  be 
well  calculated  to  inspire  feelings 
of  particular  intciu^ity  in  the  bre^vsts 
of  thoae  who,  at  that  gloomy  period, 
still  ventured  to  have  the  hopeliil 
courage  to    meditate   their  im- 
provement.   It  is  very  easily  intel- 
ligibie  that  NeapoUtau  emigrants 
should  have  been  amongst  the 
readiest  to  join  the  conclaves  of 
Mazzinian    conspiracies.  When, 
therefore,  after  years  of  bitter  exile, 
these  men  returned  to  their  homes 
in  the  moment  of  a  happy  reroln- 
tion,  with  the  sncceendl  event 
with  which  they  mostly  connected 
themselves,  in  the  often  rather 
dubious  character  of  Uaribaldian 
volunteers,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  the  indiBcriminating 
enthusiasm  of  an  inexperienced 
])opulation  sliouKl  have  welcomed 
them  all  as  deliverers  and  martyrs. 
Thus  It  happened,  in  the  absence 
of  better  known  patriots,  and  in 
the  first  burst  of  popular  feeling, 
that  many  of  these  men  were  sent 
to  parliament,  not  from  any  con- 
scious adhesion  to  the  extreme 
views  wi^  which  they  were  im- 
bued, but  simply  because  the  peo- 
ple thought  that  they  could  not 

i)<)SMibly  serve  the  cause  of  the 
talian  Government  better,  than  by 
electing  men  who  woe  beueved  to 
have  ruked  so  much  for  the  Italian 
cause. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  first  elections  many  were 
chosen  without  the  electors  having 
any  dmt  vndentsndinf  of  tiie 


political  nature  of  the  man  they 
chosei  The  want  of  political  edn- 
estikin.  and  the  common  rapture 

pervadinjr  the  country,  made  the 
constituencies  think  the  profession 
of  an  ardent  love  for  one  Ital)r  a 
snlBcdent  test  for  the  political  fidth 
of  a  csndidate.  Thnsdid  it  happen 
that  so  many  men  were  elected, 
who  have  been  since  found  leavened 
with  ideas  that  are  not  well  adapted 
to  nodente  and  monarehicsl  go- 
vernment Tlie  difference  is,  how- 
ever, very  great   between  such 
elections  when  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  misconception,  and  when 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose. 
Of  course,  amongst  a  people  that 
has  still  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
self-government,  the  influence  is 
great  which  tliese  men  in  their 
present  position  might  exercise 
towards  imbuing  thdr  constitu- 
encies with  their  peculiar  views 
and  feelings,  if  not  counteracted  in 
due  time.    That  baneful  influence, 
however,  is  a  result  still  to  be 
achieved,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment, by  wise  and  beneficent 
measures,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
able  to  prevent ;  for  the  temper  of 
the  people  in  the  provinces  is 
neither  with  the  Bourbons  nor 
with  the  Bepublicans.    What  it 
sighs  for  is  a  government  which, 
instead  of  withholding  from  it  on 
princij)le  every  common  boon,  as 
was  the  case  before,  may  facilitate 
its  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  advantages  of  ordinary^  civi- 
lized existence.   This  aspiration  is 
certainly  not  an  excessive  one,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  ditticidt  to 
satirfy  its  moderate  scope.  This 
the  Italian  Government  has  also 
perfectly  understood,  by  apnljnng 
itself  with  great  energy  to  tlie  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  countless 
material  improvemente  and  works 
that  long  smce  have  been  known 
in  every  other  country,  but  of 
which  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
were  deprived  on  principle.  One 
instance  will  suffice  to  give  a  con- 
ception of  the  destitntion  thus  imf- 
posed  upon  the  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  opportunities  thereby 
created  for  the  new  Government 
for  easily  winning  the  affections  of 
its  snloecta  The  most  importttt 
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TJ*e  UeacLum  m  NapU*, 


town  for  coamwfoe  \m  Apnli*  it 

Barl  Although  utee  Las  not 
endowed  it  with  a  good  }iarhf)nr, 
its  central  situation  im.s  made  it 
be<X)me  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
■U  tk0  tiade  aad  intflfpriM  in  tha* 
ngkn.  Bni  thns  grew  into  a 
popidons  and  wealthy  t^)wn,  con- 
trasting strikiiiLrly  with  the  im- 
povern^ed  and  haggard  look  of 
othflT  plaoM  in  thoM  pRmneen 
This  gave  mbnge  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment, It  was  a  State  maxim  with 
the  suspicions  liourboiis,  that  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  witliin  one 
town  necesaarilv  constituted  » 
focus  of  politicu  duiger,  aad  as 
Bari  exceeded  even  that  number, 
it  had  to  be  punislied  for  its 
maievt>lent  }>ro.siHrity  with  sys- 
tematic rigour.  The  iiri^t  measure 
iakm  mm  to  IbrUd  the  Lkyd 
steaiMn  from  any  longer  toucfaiiig 
there,  and  to  make  them  do  so 
instead  at  I'rindisi — a  wretched 
and  forlorn  spot,  the  true  image  of 
wiist  a  nitiliii  Airaib  town  in  daenj 
localise.  This  collection  of  maul 
hovels  and  forsaken  dwellings  was 
next  erected  into  a  free  bondintT. 
place,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
tiade  aiway  from  Ban,  bnt  without 
aoecesa.  Somehow  or  other, though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly 
wherefore,  liari  was  and  remained 
the  favoured  spot,  and  to  the  anger 
of  the  Government  it  continued  to 
thrive.  BtimnUted  by  the  wish  to 
make  up  for  what  had  been  lost 
by  the  steamers  no  longer  touch- 
ing.the  merchants  jiroposed  making 
a  road  into  the  interior,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  dmw  on  wiieeia  tnitfui 
of  on  mule-back  tlie  produce  witll 
which  tiicy  traded.  This  was  im- 
mediately t'orbichlen,  and  it  is  only 
since  the  change  of  dynasty  that 
this  ettbai|po  £m  been  lenoved 
fiom  iuteUi|eiit  enterpnaeL  Tlie 
same  vexatious  ])rofO('dings  that 
occurred  in  liari  otcurred  every- 
where else,  so  that  it  is  quite 
reaeonaUe  the  BonrbooB  afaoidd 
have  commanded  no  aympathiea 
in  the  count r}',  on  the  part  of  any 
chiss  owning  nroperty,  or  endowed 
with  any  of  tlie  oualihcatious  that 
can  oontrihnte  a  aegree  of  material 
inflnenoe;  The  eanae  of  the  Bobp- 
boos  ean  coimt  npon  no  aotiTe 


soppoft  !■  tbe  Keapolitan  pro- 
vinces, except  from  the  high  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries,  all,  with  a  few 
honourable    exceptions,  carefully 
selected  creatures  of  the  old  ii^^ng, 
and  wbo  bad  been  bia  moat  comP 
dential  instruments — the  placemen 
whom  the  new  Administration  has 
f«)und  itself  driven  to  remove  fn>in 
their  post,  because,  from  corrupt^ 
aeaaaad  ignomice,  they  wpaftnuid 
inooMpetettt  to  their  dutiaa  fwom 
these,  and  from  a  barbarous  j»ea» 
santry  without  an  inkling  of  in- 
struction, living  in  a  state  ol 
•Hvageness, always  prone  tphwigaa 
neaa,  and  too  ready  to  liaten  to  aD 
suggestions  for  agrarian  outr^^es. 
Til  is  hist  19  tbe  class  of  King 
Francis  fighting  men.   With  the 
exception  of  wliat  has  been  the 
work  of  LegitiBuat  paitinna  ol 
cosmopolitan  origin  who  came  from 
abroad,  all  that  we  have  heard  of 
rovalist  risings  has  been  done  by 
robber  bands  recruited  entirely 
amongitmeaof  this  aavage  type- 
men  who  eared  for  nothing  beyond 
the  pillage  taken  and  the  outragt 
per|)ct rated  to  the  crj'  of  'Long 
live  King  Francis' — through  out- 
lawa  of  the  worst  Und.  bat  wbe 
nevertheless  were  disctpJined  and 
set  in   combined  motion  by  in- 
fluences that  were  never  i>ers4inally 
present  in  their  ranks.    Those  in- 
nnences  are  to  be  foond  in  the 
Oonrt  of  King  Franela.  From 
here  proceeds  tne  sj'stematic  and 
fomenting  direction,   which  has 
given  shape  and  importance  to 
what  otherwise,  under  the  circum- 
atanoea  cl  a  sndden  change  of 
Ifovernment  and  a  sudden  weaken- 
in^T  <»f  the  police  force,  would  have 
amounted,  amongst  a  p«)j>uIation  of 
this  nature,  to  merely  desultory 
and  nneonneetedovtra^ss.  witkmil 
any  but  a  strictly  individial  cha* 
racter.     Indeed,  one  ^eat  and 
evident  fact  is  enou^^h  to  prove 
how  thoroughly  the  Koyalist  cause 
is  withont  tbe  nyBipainjea  of  any 
respectable  daas  in  the  country. 
During  all  these  attempts  to  ^et 
up  an  insurrection,  in  no  one  in- 
stance did  the  National  Guard 
tnm  a^nst  the  Government,  and 
in  no  instance  did  the  ao-<udled 
Bofalista  coatrivte  to 
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theiudelves  in  the  possession  of 
MIT  town. 

The  fint  beginnings  of  the  so- 

cnlled  popular  risings  in  bf^ltnlf  of 
King  Francis  occurred  during  the 
tiiege  of  Uaeta,  and  as  the  avowed 
reralt  of  miliary  opemtioiia  set  on 
foot  by  the  Kings  advisers.  It 
T\  ill  be  remembered  that  nowhere 
had  the  invading  force  met  with 
the  slightest  (mposition  from  the 
country.  The  King  had  withdrawn 
into  his  cHadel,  without  one  ooneol- 
ing  cheer  of  sympathy  from  any 
portion  of  his  subjects :  having 
nothing  whereon  to  rely,  cxi'ept 
tht!  listless  loyalty  of  his  army  as 
long  as  he  ooald  it  pay.  It 
-wag  then  that  the  idea  was  started 
of  detaching  a  diTision  of  the  army 
under  General  Klitsch  de  la  Grange 
into  the  moui^ainous  district  of 
the  AbroBi,  with  the  view  of  in- 
citing ita  uncouth  peasantry  to  rise 
in  the  rear  of  the  Piedniontese.  The 
Nenpolitan  general  met  with  no 
success  in  tlie  tield.  He  was  pur- 
aned  doeely  i  )y  the  Piedmonteae. 
and  quickly  driven  to  seek  peraooal 
safety  in  flight ;  l)ut  when  he  went 
away,  he  left  prepared  behind  him 
the  organisation  for  the  kind  of 
partisan  warfare  which  has  aince 
been  infesting  this  provhaoe.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Chiavone  was 
first  heard  of,  althouLch  it  was  only 
after  the  fall  of  Gaeta  and  the 
Kings  comiug  to  Rome  that  he 
beaune  a  redoubted  leader  of 
bands.  V,y  origin  he  is  a  oonntry- 
man  from  the  Abnizzi,  where  be 
was  a  forester  in  the  royal  domains, 
near  Sora,  hi^^  native  spot.  Joining 
General  Klitedi's  eiiil  to  arms, 
Gbiavone  drew  on  himself  the  re- 
Fcntment  of  ills  neighbours  by  the 
persecuting  spirit  with  which,  dur- 
ing the  generals  short  triumph, 
he  denounced  them  as  liberals  to 
Ida  vengeance.  When  fortune 
turned  against  the  royalists,  this 
feeling  vented  itself  in  an  attack 
on  Ghiavoiie'ii  house,  which  was 
burned  ;  and  on  this  occasion  his 
wife  was  killed.  It  is  affir  i  I 
that  the  passion  for  revenge  at  this 
outrage  lias  been  the  dominant 
motive  that  made  the  husband  em- 
brace guerilla  warfare. 
T9ie  fUl  of  Qaela  waa  an  event 


which,  strange  to  say.  took  bv  sur- 

Erise  even  thoie  wno  ooght  to 
aye  been  tlioiOQ^ily  aware  of  ita 

speedy  occurrence.  That  unac- 
countable self-di'lusion  which  all 
along  weighed  upon  the  mental 
vision  of  file  Neapolitan  dynaatgr^ 
'  had  kept  alive  to  the  very  last  acoB- 
fident  expectation  in  Tin  inten-en- 
tion  of  some  assistance  from  some 
Quarter  or  other,  which  would  save 
tne  royal  family  from  utter  down- 
fall. When,  tnerelore,  the  cataa- 
trophe  did  come  on,  it  found  the 
King  quite  undecided  iu  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  would  next  do,  and 
without  any  plan  of  further  opei-a- 
tiona.  It  was  only  affcer  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  him 
of  instituting  a  regular  force  of 
guerilla  brigands,  with  whom  to 
infest  the  ^eaixilltan  provinoaa 
lield  by  Victor  Emmanud,  and 
tht^reby  to  subject  his  GovernniPTit 
to  incessant  and  harassing  attacks 
of  a  most  worrying  nature,  and 
eztremely  detrimental  to  its  repn* 
tatton  abroad.  Whether  this  pro> 
ject  was  set  on  foot  by  the  King 
of  his  own  suggestion,  or  by  zealous 
partizans  enjoying  his  sanctioii,  is 
a  point  of  no  vital  interest  The 
fiiet  not  to  be  denied,  and  vTbich 
alone  is  of  paramount  importance 
for  estimating  the  nature  of  the 
movement  ou  foot,  is  that  it  wr\'^ 
entirely  concocted,  organized^  and 
set  a-going  under  the  protection  cf 
that  Papal  anthority,  which  at  pre- 
sent assigns  to  Chmvone  and  his 
fellow  bngands  monasteries  in  con- 
venient positions,  asasylums  where- 
in to  defy  pursuit  Weaieperfeetlj 
aware  that  all  connexion  whatso* 
ever  is  disavowed,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Po))e*s 
Government,  with  the  promoting 
distorbanoes  in  Napiea  Where 
the  authorities  are  possessed  of 
such  excessive  power  as  in  Kome, 
and  can  command  therefore  such 
immense  means  tor  the  protection 
of  those  whom  they  favour,  there 
must  always  be  a  diffiemty  in 
bringing  them  to  that  clear  con- 
viction, wliich  would  forcibly  im- 
I>o«e  feiienco  upon  all  appeal  and 
protestations  ot  innocence.  But  iu 
this  ease  the  efvidenoe  is  of  sach 
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»  kiiid,  as  cannot  ftil  to  Itftd  emy 
candid  mind  to  the  firm  belief,  tliat 
alone  from  the  emigrant  Court  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourhon.H,  witli  the 
Oomii\  uiicc  and  active  atuiL^tauce  of 
tiia  Pope,  proeaed  tha 
Mid  the  means  which  impel  and 
kae]>  :\Iive  the  brigand  Warfare  that 
is  disturbing  the  quid  of  the  Nea- 
politan population. 

A  board  of  Bombon  paiiims, 
presided  over  by  the  Count  cfT^ 
lMUii,the  Kings  uncle,  is  known  to 
nave  all  alung  been  in  exi.>ttiu  e 
al  Home,  and  in  communication 
idth  Monaignore  Merode.  borne 
docunmita  emanating  from  it  haf« 
lioai  time  to  time  made  their  way 
into  the  Italian  press,  without 
eliciting  any  authoritative  contra- 
diction of  their  authenticity.  It  is 
pctfiBCtly  ioiown  in  certain  quarters, 
now  the  arrangements  preceding 
the  first  great  burst  of  brigandage 
Were  made  in  Home  with  most 
careful  preparation.  At  the  time, 
ChiaTone,  the  destined  leader  of 
the  force  to  be  raised,  was  for  ever 
on  the  h\^\\  road  between  Rome  and 
the  mountains.  He  used  to  ride 
into  the  town  in  the  dress  of  a 
eonntiynian,  accompanied  hj  % 
nephew,  one  of  his  chief  lieute- 
nant.<^,  and  who  this  year  fell  for  a 
fchort  while  into  the  liaiids  of  the 
French  at  Alatri  These  ioumeys  to 
and  fro  were  connected  with  pro- 
coring  the  snpplies  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an  efficient  body  of  men, 
for  Cliiavone showed  great  prudence 
and  decision  in  the  method  of  his 
arraugementj^  before  engaging  him- 
self m  the  adTcntannis  haiMds  of 
a  guerilla  campaign.  Also  he  was 
busilv  attentive  to  enlistments, 
which  were  made  amongst  the 
labourers  out  of  wori^  iu  liome. 
13iat  the  many  details  of  these 
operations  should  all  have  been 
carried  out  under  tlie  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  ut  Ivin;;  Francis, 
it  may  be  too  much  to  a.s8iiine. 
That,  howerer,  he  was  thoroughly 
awaie  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
never  did  anytliing  publicly  to  jmt 
a  stop  thereto,  is  very  certain  ; 
while,  at  all  events  on  one  occa- 
sion, the'  fiict  of  his  having  ad- 
mitted Chiavone  to  his  presence  in 
Iha  Qttirinal  haa  been  so  dearly 


eslahlialMd,  that  tha  Kiiy  IdMdf 

has  unwillingly  beennaada  ohiiyi 

to  confess  thereto. 

The  force  thus  brought  t<'iretl!?r 
under  Chiavone  never  uuuibercd 
smch  above  five  luuidved  BMBt  iriiQy 
•ItlwMigk  taken  from  quarterL 
have  nevertheless  been  subjected 
to  sharp  discipline.  Chiavone, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  beea 
admLnMy  fitted  with  the  qualitkB 
for  folfilling  the  rough  duties  of 
commanding  a  bani  of  lawless 
vaf,'abonds.  Tni>t\v.irthy  accotinis 
of  his  proceedings  bear  witneas  to 
his  having  established  an  ascen- 
dancy over  his  followers^  that  oi- 
abled  him  to  rule  them  with  the 
iron  absoluteness  of  militan.-  autho* 
rity.  All  transgressions  <>f  order 
were  instantly  viiiited  with  sudi> 
mar>'  punishmsnts  —  by  flogging, 
and  eiren  death.  Thus  Chiavone,  if 
he  made  himself  an  object  of  dread 
to  tiie  ])eaceful  inmates  of  Neapoh- 
tan  hamlets,  no  less  made  himself 
one  of  awe  to  his  own  CbDow  ovt- 
lawSL  Yet  however  eKoeUent  qua- 
lities in  themselves  energy  and 
resolution  certainly  are,  they  never 
would  have  alone  suihced  to  let 
Ghtarone  maintain  the  hind  of 
absolute  anthori^  which  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  securing.  Men  cannot 
be  jiermanently  kept  under  sharp 
obedience,  unless  their  deference  is 
encouraged  by  positive  rewards 
These  Chiavone  had  it  in  his 
power  to  give.  The  men  in  his 
band  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  a 
regular  pay  and  bounty  money,  the 
amount  of  which  is  causidenibie  aa 
ooxmpared  with  the  common  wsfoi 
of  the  coantiy.  Each  recruit  on 
joining  was  presented  witli  seven 
Neapolitan  ducats,  about  twenty- 
three  shillings  of  our  money,  ami 
received  a  daily  pay  of  two  paiil% 
or  a  fraction  below  a  shilling. 
The  fact  has  been  establisdied  by 
the  testimony  of  many  prisoners 
who  have  liiileu  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  by  the  entries  in 
accouat4>ooks  of  QiiaToiie*a  whidi 
have  been  taken.  Of  course,  curi- 
osity ciinnot  fail  to  be  awakened, 
as  to  how  the  outlaw  coutrived  to 
obtain  the  money  for  his  military 
chest.  Happily,  there  occnrred  COS 
incident  mica  throws  snflkMit 
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vipon  the  matter  to  warrant 

)iir  drawing  confident  conclusions. 
Ln  the  summer  of  i86r,  the  French 
iroops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valmontone  fell  upon  a  body  of 
muotirho  were  escorting  some  laden 
iragone  upon  a  secluded  road  lead- 
\j\s;  up  into  the  mountains,  pre- 
cisely in  the  direction  where  Ciiia- 
rone  then  had  his  head-quarters. 
ThB  emmj  was  stopped  by  the 
French  officer  in  oommaiid,  wiio 
brought  the  whole  party  as  prison- 
ers to  Rome.  It  was  found  tliat 
t.he  wagons  were  laden  with  Nea- 
politan eopper  eoiii.  Ai  the  mode 
cft  this  capture  brought  the  matter 
within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  military  authority,  a  board 
ui  i'rench  olhcers  was  appointed  by 
General  Goyon  to  try  the  prisoners, 
who  were  lodged  in  the  oastle  ot 
St.  Angelo.  This  board  accord- 
ingly instituted  a  searciiing  exami- 
nation into  everything  connected 
with  the  origiu  and  purpose  of  the 
convoy,  and  the  fiusts  thus  brought 
to  light  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  coin  seized  was  all  of 
one  denomination,  and  all  marked 
with  the  date  of  1859.  The  prisoners 
admittsd  that  when  am^ed  th^ 
were  on  their  way  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  but  affirmed  that  they 
were  carrying  the  coin  thither 
merely  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
for  the  aooomit  of  oertahi  money- 
Inokers  in  Rome,  who  on  their  part 
gave  the  following  explanation  of 
the  transaction.  While  at  Gaeta 
King  Francis  had  bought  in  Mar- 
seilles copi)er,  with  we  view  of 
strildng  coin.  This  he  had  not 
been  able  to  do;  and  having  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  copper 
after  the  surrender  of  Gaeta,  he  had 
disposed  of  it  to  the  money-brokers, 
who,  havinp^  got  it  coined  at  the 
Boman  mmt,  speculated  upon 
making  a  profit  by  clandestinely 
introducing  it  into  the  country. 
According  to.  this  story,  the  affair 
was  theroore  simply  one  of  trede 
between  Kinff  Francis,  who  was 
getting  rid  of  property  for  which 
he  had  no  l(>nger  any  need,  and 
these  speculators ;  and  in  support 
of  this  statement  the  testimoiiy  of 
the  Roman  G<»vemment  was  in- 
voked. Cardinal  Antonelli  acooid* 


in^ly  acknowledged  that  the  Roman 
Mmt  had  been  authorized  to  strike 
the  coin  for  King  Francis,  adding 
that  a  die  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  which,  on  leaving  his  capi- 
tal, the  Kin^  had  carried  away  with 
him  from  his  own  Mint.  Kow^  it 
is  a  very  significant  and  suggestive 
fact,  that  the  French  court  of  in- 
uuiry  came  to  the  decided  opinion, 
toat  the  explanations  given  were 
not  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  and 
full  of  contradictions.  In  the  first 
place,  a  rumour  having  been  rifo 
some  time  before,  that  the  Pope's 
Hint  was  busy  striking  coin  for 
King  Francis,  Cardinal  AntoneUi 
repeatedly  and  di.stinctly  stigma- 
tized a.s  one  of  the  many  inventions 
indulged  in  by  an  uuscrupulous 
spirit  of  cslnmny,  the  very  story 
which  now  he  himself  blaadly  ad- 
mitted. Secondly,  on  a  careful 
comparison  between  the  coin  issued 
at  Naples  in  1859  and  the  coin 
seized,  the  opinion  was  not  arrived 
at  that  both  nad  been  struck  with 
the  same  die,  as  the  Ourdinal 
affinned.  Thirdly, there  was  a  con- 
siderable discrepancy  between  the 
amount  of  the  money  seized  and  of 
the  copper  bought  by  King  Fiaaeia 
(the  latter  having  been  smaller^  in 
explanation  of  which  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
the  whole  story  was  so  miserably 
lame  that  it  conld  not  stand  for  a 
moment  the  test  of  inquiry ;  and 
we  may  confidently,  therefore,  pro- 
nounce that  the  convoy  thus  taKcn 
bv  the  French  was  carrying  to 
OlilaToae,  with  the  direct  assistance 
of  the  Pope's  Qoyernnient,  those 
indispensaole  supplies  of  money, 
withtmt  which  he  never  could  have 
maintained  the  peculiar  jiosition 
he  has  succeeded  in  holding.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  seizure  in  question  de- 
prived him  permanently  of  the 
amount  sequestrated.  All  that 
happened  was  at  most  to  put 
Chiavone  to  some  inconTodence 
tag  a  few  days,  until  his  paymasters 
in  Rome  could  send  him  up  fresh 
supplies.  The  French  military 
authorities,  having  no  civU  juris- 
diction, conld  not  eoniiBeate  the 
money  taken.  In  spite  of  the 
glaring  absoidities  in  the  story. 


Iranped  up  befera  Uiem.  they  con- 
^dered  tiiemJielTes  nut  able  to  con- 
Tict  the  parties  under  trial ;  and 
the  money  wai»  accurdin^y  deli- 
ipwd  up  toih»¥apttmfntdbOMrimf 
irhQ  look  CM  to  cany  il  ant  time 
by  a  safer  channel.  1  liese  supplies 
or  muney  put  it  in  tli<'  power  of 
Chiavone  to  avoid  haras»ing  the 
liu]  > uhrtioM  at  thorn  diitricto  wUdi 
hit  iNrinctpaUyfreouented.  On  Papal 
torritory  h*  paid  for  everything 
that  he  required  for  his  men.  For 
in;itauce.  in  the  town  of  Veroli 
■ereral  kuiidied  ntioQa  of  bread 
were  regularly  Wud  foff  OM 
of  his  band  erery  dajr,  and  were 
carried  up  the  nn»niitanm  on  mulea 
to  certain  convents  h  were  his 
favourite  head-auartcrii.  These  were 
aU  nod  lorwttJimrt  cnot^Qdc, 
mmTctoi  At  A  smau  premium  above 
the  ordinary  priro.  It  is  evidently 
a  priuciijle  cf  at-ti'tu  tliat  the  oun- 
llj  people  in  llic  i'ope's  territory 
iluiud  Dt  iMde  to  look  al  the 
boa  b«nda  nut  as  enamMs*  and  all 
accounts  speak  to  the  fact  thatChia- 
voiie  was  most  strict  in  his  obser- 
vance of  thiB  line  of  conduct.  No 
thing  eaa  mood  tho  inozoiabln 
•orerity  with  which  he  ewolblly 
pnnished  the  slightest  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  any  of  his 
followers  on  this  side  the  Neapoli- 
tan frontier.  It  is  only  when  ho 
kid  tho  opportanity  of  aweeping 
down  upon  toe  unfortunate  subjects 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  ho  gave 
full  reins  to  the  savage  ))n)pensities 
of  his  lawless  rabble,  and  indulged 

im  m  arifaiikid  oi^oymaDi  of  o«t- 

'^^lere  is  yet  more  conclusive 
evidence  in  existence,  as  to  the 
systematic  assistance  regulaily  sent 
forth  fnm  Romo,  in  w  way  of 
men,  arms,  and  information.  Tho 
French,  althcu^^li  tliey  have  l)een 
unable  to  arnst  what  has  been 
going  f)n,  are  perfectly  aware  of 
what  is  being  done,  and  of  how 
their  aflbcta  a»  nndered  folilo. 
For  upwards  of  a  year  their  troops 
have  been  quartered  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal hamlet-s  in  the  country,  with 
strict  orders  to  preserve  the  peace 
aiMl  amet  all  annod  bands.  Bvorjr 
•vort  aet  at  lawleaanaos,  and  every 
awi  piipaiation  tn  aach^  thaic 


officers  have  the  power  

to  repress  ;  without,  however,  hav- 
ing any  authority  to  take  the  \vsl< 
step  which  might  encroach  wiUua 
tho  jaiiadiolioD  af  tko  omi  poiwL 
Conaequeatljr  tkax  oaoBOt  proceed 
to  arrest  any  one,  unless  they  find 
him  on  the  hiirliriMii.  anrieti,  and 
acting  in  w  iuit  may  appear  to  bt 
aa  o(>enlv  lawlaaa  bubmk.  lb  bi 
able  to  do  anythia^  against  aa  m- 
dividual  on  the  ground  of  mer^ 
su-])icion,  or  even  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  depends  entirely  on  the 
aaaeHoB  of  tho  Pope's  function- 
aries.  Thisabao^wakibaoaongh 
t<.)  (I  of  eat  in  most  iaataaees  their 
ejLertions,  wliich,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  considerable.  Whatever 
sympathies  may  be  ascnb«^  tu 
aooaoof  the  hi^Mr  Fiaaohaatii^ 
rities,  it  is  certain  that  the  Freach 
troops  quartered  in  the  countiy 
are  etvger  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
brigands,    indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  tho  kaowledgo  of  hoir  ttaa 
are  protected  against  their  eilbita, 
adds  the  stimulus  of  resentment 
to  their  passion  ;  for  the  service  is 
a  verv  hard  one.   Patrols  are  con- 
tiBaaily  aoouriag  tho  countTy  after 
anaed  men — by  day  and  by  nighl 
and  the  irritation  of  the  soldiers 
is  very  natural  when  they  conti- 
nually see  their  prey  escape  fn^m 
nnder  their  hands,  throucdi  the  in- 
terventiaa  of  a  lagsl  qfoima  of  lha 
flimsiest  texture.   Even  whea  aaa> 
cess  so  far  attends  their  exertion?  as 
to  bring  in  prisoners,  the  5<tUiiers 
have  the  mortification  to  Imow  that 
their  hd>oar  faao  aoAbaonnadaa- 
tive  of  any  i«id  nanlt   Tne  mm 
thus  taken  are  marched  to  Piome, 
where  they  are  at  once  handed  to 
the  Pope's  authorities,  who  with- 
osl  dougr  aot  Hum  again  at  liberty. 
Intfaiaway  upwards  of  a  thouaaol 
men  have  at  different  times  fallen 
into  the  hands    of  the  French 
soldiers,  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  oblige  them  to  makeajournOT 
toBome.  That  this tibanKtioni«afl|f 
does  take  place,  and  is  no  idle  in- 
vention, has    boon  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  French 
nave  on  some  occasions  caught 
tiie  very  same  indtridaala  ataa 
shortly  before  thayhaddalifiaodia- 
tothaJPoiM^ahoflfl^  llapeaaaqr 
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wialglit  iXtaA  to  the  aaaartton  tlwt 

th€':se  -particalar  cases  are  excep- 
tional ;  for  a-s  the  French  siDgiilarly 
do  nothing  beyond  handing  over 
to  the  Pope's  authorities  the  indivi- 
dnak  they  captpw  wilhenl  k«f^ 
ingaoy  register  thcndvai  of  their 
temporary  prisoners — the  identity 
has  neen  establislied  only  in  the  rare 
causes  where  the  .^oneman  happened 
to  be  taken  a  second  time  oy  the 
MM  c«|iton.  Qua  iBBtanoe  will 
suffice  to  show  the  insuperable 
difficulties  ^^'hich  these  dispositions 
pnt  m  \\\v  way  of  the  French 
aoldiei^,  iti  titoir  efforts  to  make  an 

end  <tf  brigandage.  Am  offieer  In 
eoramami  noMr  VahnoBtoiie,  and 

who  was  well  known  for  his  activity, 
while  patrolling  the  country  met 
one  dav  a  number  of  country inea 
praMMdia^  Ib  knote  to  tke  noan- 
tKBSk  Hii  attmatioB  IwingqicitkL 
he  stopped  some,  and  inquired 
whrri they  came  and  whither 
they  were  going.  They  were  all 
in  the  dress  of  labourers  and  un- 
armed—none  carrying  anythiiif 
beyond  a  little  bundle  of  linen. 
All  re? 'lied  to  his  qiiestion  in  the 
game  way :  they  were  railway 
labourers  hired  in  llomc,  and  on 
ibmr  way  to  their  wcnrk.  Thm 
irm  iu>thing  to  be  aaid  in  aaiwer. 
The  civil  functionaries  indeed 
fnight  have  interfered,  but  the 
JFreuch  olhcer  had  no  authority  to 
•et  StiJl  hoB  snq^ekNM  wm  not 
allayed,  and  ao  ke  had  the  man 
wjftched  from  n  distance,  wh^-Ti, 
after  having  ]^roceeded  for  some 
way,  they  were  seen  to  niake  olf 
xxp  the  n^ttntains  in  the  direction 
of  ChiaifOiie^  haunts.  Still  more 
annoying  to  the  Frencli  soldiers 
even  tlian  these  palpable  tricks,  is 
the  kiiiiwledge  that,  while  they  are 
kept  perpetually  on  the  alert  with 
llie  avowed  purpose  of  repressing 
brigaadage,  the  head-ouarters 
thereof  are  quietly  established 
within  a  few  miles  of  them,  with- 
out their  being  allowed  to  destroy 
lluBi.  The  Fteacth  have  longoo- 
eained  the  towns  and  villagea  in 
the  plain,  but  t!icy  ?iever  have  been 
per;nitted  to  occupy  those  «n-ralled 
abodes  of  religion  which  notono  uslv 
harbour  CliiaiTOiie  and  his  bano. 
Theee  eomote  are  three  in  nnia- 


her-JTrianiti,  BeUdfi,  sad  Om- 

mari,  all  al  a  distance  of  a  few 

miles  from  each  other,  and  nestled 
in  secluded  glens  high  up  in  the 
mountain  range  that  divides  the 
Papal  and  Nei^ditan  territories  ■ 
sites  most  adnuraUy  fitted  for  over- 
looking the  country  in  both  direc- 
tions. That  Chiavone  ha.s  here  got 
his  head-quarters — that  it  is  hero 
where  he  and  his  fellows  are  at 
home— is  a  fact  perfectly  esta- 
blished, and  abont  which  there  is 
no  kind  and  no  pretence  <>f 
doubt.  Yet  these  convents  the 
French  have  never  taken  possession 
of,  beeaaee,  bring  eaered  < 


ments,  they  profi  not  to  be  able 

to  do  so  in  the  Pope's  dominions 
without  infringing  his  sovereign 
right.  Once,  on  the  receipt  of 
aome  exceptional  Information,  a 
milttary  penjuisition  of  a  few 
hours  was  made  atC^mari.  The 
ollicer  entrusted  with  the  duty 
acted  witli  great  energy,  and  did 
all  that  eocud  depend  on  him,  for 
orertaking  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent by  surprise.  Put  the  truth 
is,  that  any  such  attempt  is  hope- 
less. As  soon  as  the  slightest 
movement,  by  day  or  by  night, 
ooem  amongst  the  fVeneh  detach- 
ment, a  set  of  preeoncerted  signals 
flies  through  the  countrj^  and  gives 
warning  of  danger  being  abroad. 
The  organization  is  so  perfect  as  to 
daleat  all  hope  of  being  able  to  steal 
upon  a  prey,  and  the  French  Cheers 
declare  themselves  to  be  so  sur- 
rounded by  -|>ips,  that  they  cannot 
take  a  step  without  its  being  sig- 
nalled. When  at  night  a  Frendi 
patrol  sallies  forth,  the  country 
side  rings  with  peals  from  the 
church  bells,  and  lights  flash  intel- 
ligence up  the  mountains. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  thereby 
potting  an  end  to  this  reallj  seai^ 
dalous  state  of  things,  that  M.  da 
Lavalette  inaugurated  his  ambas- 
sadorial action  in  Kome  by  causing 
the  French  troops  to  occupy  the 
town  of  Alatrit  which  was  nolo- 
lioosly  the  great  channel  thnragh 
win'ch  passed  the  correspondence 
and  intercourse  between  Konie  and 
Chiavone.  This  town  lies  at  the 
month  of  glen  which  leads  up 
to  the  OMthoMHi  aooaateiy  of 
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Trisulti;  and  it  is  inconceivable, 
if  General  Goyon  really  cared  U) 
put  down  bngandage,  bow  he 
should  so  long  have  overlooked  its 
•tmtegical  impoiteiMe.  Whifeheio 
€tt<Wit>tic>usly  quartered  bis  troops 
in  numberleii8  other  and  most  in- 
si^rnificant  posts,  Alatri  liad  been 
lei  I  in  the  care  of  Tapai  troops. 
Tlnough  it  pMMd  tibe  reondte  Mnft 
up  from  Rome  to  Qdanrone,  who 
notoriously  bad  here,  under  the 
fatherly  protection  <»f  the  Pnjie,  his 
Doiut  01  safe  contact  with  bis 
Bomao  frienda.  Mn  tha  Fopa'a 
Oofanimiiit  ihawad  intense  dis- 
pleasure at  the  proporjed  extension 
of  French  occupation,  and  made 
repeated  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
Wiiere  were  the  Pope's  soldiers  to 

§0  to,  asked  Ovdioal  AntoneUi,  if 
[le  French  usurped  every  comer  in 
the  Pope's  territory  i  No  one  could 
be  more  anxious  than  himself  to 
have  brigandage  put  down,  and  no 
troops  would  ba  aUa  to  do  mora 
than  the  Pope's  to  that  effect.  But 
M.  de  La  valet  te  was  not  to  ])e 
moved,  and  the  French  tro()})3 
entered  Alatri  without  those  of  the 
Pope  having  mofsd  oat  ci  it.  when 
they  were  received  by  all  tne  au- 
thorities with  studied  and  open  ill 
wilL  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  this  occupation  very 
seriously  distressed  GniaTone  and 
bfigandaae.  It  cut  off  the  direet 
dbjuinel  between  him  and  liome, 
thus  putting  him  to  very  serious 
inconvenience,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  occurred  at  a  moment 
when  aitraoidinaiy  prepantions 
wera  going  on  for  a  new  attempt 
at  insurrection  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  co-operation  of  legitimist 
allies  from  various  countries.  Also, 
one  of  tha  fiist  nsalta  of  the 
oooqMlioa  was  tha  oapture  of  about 
a  dozen  men,  among<t  whom  was 
Chiavone's  nephew  and  a  relative 
of  tbe  Spanisu  partizau  Tristany, 
wbo  tiisn  bad  been  aidlad  bj  King 
Francis  to  bis  assistanos  on  tha 
miserable  death  of  Pjorjcs. 

The  truth  is,  that  tlie  absence  of 
any  striking  success  achieved  by 
CSuAvone  became  looked  npon  as  a 
proof  of  bis  want  of  capacity.  Tliis 
was  especially  the  view  held  by 
ijmH  body  of  cosmopoUtaa  legiti- 


mists, wbo  came  forward  last  yesr 
to  take  in  hand  the  cause  of  King 
Francis.  These  men,  who  had  been 
the  champions  of  legitimacy  in 
cnrary  battle-field  of  European  poli> 
tic»--in  France,  in  Forfen^al,  in 
Spain— combined  to  throw  3l  thdr 
energies  and  all  their  resource 
into  the  NeapoUtan  struggle,  with 
tha  viaw  of  giving  to  thaaonta* 
that  ehaiaetsr  of  eOciant  imgaaiM- 
tion  and  regular  warfare,  which 
they  fancied  would  at  once  suffice 
to  secure  a  general  demonstration 
of  royalist  Mings  in  the  eonntry, 
and  an  imrtantansons  breakdown 
of  the  new  government  For  thii 
purjKJse,  boards  were  instituted  at 
Marseilles,  Malta,  and  Trieste, 
whidi  waro  busy  in  bringing  to- 
gether all  that  waa  wanted,  in  nsn 
and  stores,  for  an  expeditiGii  on  an 
etfective  scale;  wliile  in  Rome, 
visibly  and  palpably,  the  greatest 
activity  was  exerted  to  promote  the 
socosssof  tha  intandaa  sutaptia^ 
for  there,  naturally,  wsatbs  seat  of 
supremo  directi(m.  The  purely  mili- 
tary portions  ( )f  the  matter  devolved 
almost  entirely  upon  kSpauiards — 
old  soklian  from  the  Oariist  war. 
These  weia  tha  fgbtin^  men  of  the 
legitimist  cause  ;  and  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  while  these  and 
uartizaus  from  other  countries  came 
forward,  to  neUessly  risk  their 
lires  in  the  deq[Mrato  adfsntoro  of 
the  royalist  cause,  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  single  Neapolitan 
royalist,  noble  or  officer,  amongrst 
tha  emigration  having  dared  to 
sharo  their  dsngen.  Im  of  Chia- 
vone's stamp  were  ready  to  leal 
the  life  of  outlaws  under  the  pre- 
text of  political  {»artizansl)i}i  ;  but 
amongst  tiie  2s  eapoiitaii  aristocracy 
or  soldiery,  not  a  nsn  had  the  eon- 
rage  to  expose  himself  for  his  king. 
It  was  then  that  the  old  Carlist 

Sierilla,  Tristany,  was  applied  to. 
e  came  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  beyond 
donbt  thatbaaatedin  eonesrt  both 
with  King  Ttnma  and  with  tbe 
Pope's  Govenmient  He  declared 
it  to  be  impossible  to  achieve  any- 
thing in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
withcmt  the  assistance  of  so  c^m- 
pact  snd  ofgsniasd  a  fbroa  ss  woaU 
at  once  give  a  regular  character  to 
the  movement^  and  therahgr  iaspin 
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be  people,  with  eonfidence  to  joip, 

s  well  as  with  respect  to  hoy  to, 
he  authority  of  tlie  olRcer  iu  com- 
iiand.  With  this  view,  he  proposed 
u  get  together  on.  ue  Austrian 
omrt  of  Dalmatift  a  nroperlv 
qilippc  1  l)()tly  of  men,  witii  which 
t  a  given  inoiiieut  to  hiiul  on  the 

Spckiite  Italian  shore,  and  then 
vanoe  inland  to  meet  Ghiavone, 
vkOM  force  nicanwliile  wastoliave 
>een  strengthened,  and  by  an  ad- 
nixturc  of  foreign  officers  rendered 
apable  of  effective  service.  During 
lie  winter,  in  seclnded  porti^^ns  of 
he  oovntry,  at  the  foot  it  tLe 
nonntains,  the  French  fell  upon  a 
)arty  of  men  on  their  way  to  join 
Uhiavone.  These  men  were  not 
»ulv  perfectly  accoutre  l ;  they  had 
iHth  them  a  couple  of  nonntain 
pina.  Gould  it  have  been  possible 
or  them^  to  get  these  through 
[tome,  without  the  connivance  of 
;he  authorities  1  Indeed,  the  ac- 
i  ve  oompUcitj  of  Moiuigiicne  M»- 
rode,  the  F<^*8  minister  of  war, 
n  the-;e  preparations  for  civil  war, 
s  established  so  clearly  that  it  is 
nut  seriouslv  denied ;  only  some 
people  wonla  fun  lu»re  ua  think, 
thai  it  is  merely  his  own  private 
ict,  and  that  the  Pone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Yet  the  juirtizanship 
vrhich  hid  iSuvereign  allowed  him 
bo  show  went  so  fiu>,  that  he  conld 
employ  the  Pontifical  army  tailors 
to  make  the  uniforms  for  Tristany's 
s<tldiers  ;  that  under  his  protection 
recruiting  agents  and  other  emis- 
iarius  went  forward  and  back- 
irarda ;  that  stores  were  heaped  up 
under  the  Mlegnard  ()f  the  Po})e  s 
privileges,  ana  seditious  proda- 
Qiations  despatched  through  tha 
igeucy  of  official  channels.  Of 
sonrse,  all  these  marhlnaftiona  were 
thoroughly  known  to  the  Frenoh 
luthorities ;  and  it  was  out  of  M. 
3e  Lavalette's  pressing  dtvdre  for 
effective  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  outrageous  proceedings,  that 
aoaoed  the  much-oMivaflsed  miean- 
ierstanding  between  him  and 
General  CJloyon,  which  has  ended 
in  the  latter  s  recal.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  r^lt  of  M.  de 
Lavalette's  stirring  impidse  wtJ^ 
ko  goad  General  Goyon  into  exei^ 
tions  wliich,  at  the  time,  had  for 
you  ULYI.  NO.  COGXCVl. 


effect  to  nip  in  the  bud  that  out- 
break, for  which  S4>  ^in'oat  and 
euriiest  preparations  haa  been 
made. 

The  first  Uow  leveDed  was  in 

the  occupatkm  of  Aktri.  SfeiD,  by 

itself  this  measure  did  no  more 
than  ])iit  out  tlie  c<»nsi»initors,  who 
had  to  proceed  by  a  new  and  lunger 
way.  Itnasaffeerll^LaTalette^s 
departure  for  Paris  last  April  that 
Ot  iieral  Goyon,  stiraulatea  perhaps 
in  his  activity  by  the  fear  of  personal 
consequences,  effected  seizures 
which  completely  disarranged  the 
idiole  plot  for  the  spring  of 
this  year,  while  they  afforded 
fresh  and  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  conipliiity  of  the  Pone's  Go- 
vernment, lu  the  first  place,  the 
YigjQanceof  the  PVench  troops  was 
ikniBed  to  the  hic^best  degree,  and 
in  some  instances  the  general  ven- 
tured to  arrest  individuals  who, 
though  notoriously  agents  of  Chia- 
▼one,  had  yet  acted  in  away  which, 
fltoictly  speaking,  did  not  put  them 
witliin  tlie  bounds  of  liis  military 
jurisdiction.  A  few  days  later, 
near  Cavi,  the  French  cncounterea 
abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
cruits on  their  way  to  the  moun% 
tains,  under  the  command  of  a  Ger^ 
man  ofhcer  named  Zimmormann, 
They  made  off  as  fa$t  jus  they  could 
with  their  leader,  but  uot  fast 
eoough  not  to  lose  a  iKomber  of 
men  and  a  bale  of  correspondence, 
in  whicli  information  was  f<.>una[ 
detailing  accurately,  the  means  of 
commimicatiou  between  Rome  and 
thebrigands.  It  consisted  entirely 
of  letters  written  by  foreign  offioen» 
all  of  thcni  (Jcnnans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Irishman.  It  appears 
that  they  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints about  wretdied  treatment ; 
and  that  in  fact  these  men  were 
suffering,  as  has  alwaj'^s  been  the 
oose  iu  the  service  of  pretenders, 
from  the  most  painful  aestitutiou* 
More  intereettng  is  the  fact,  that 
they  had  been  aamitted  to  an  au- 
dience of  King  Francis,  and  were 
therefore  in  direct  oonmundcation 
with  him.  Also,  it  waa,  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  his  hou8ehol(^  and  living 
III  the  Quirinal— hkewue  a  Oennaii 
—who  supplied  them  with  the 
means  and  instruotionB  for  finding 
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their  way  to  Ciiiavone.  A  pass 
fiTMi  hf  thu  priest  helped  them  to 
pMi  the  Fspaf  sentries  without  let : 

rtM'l  once  out  of  Kome,  they  haa 
accurate  directions  of  the  liiiink'ts 
at  which  to  touch,  with  the  houses 
where  to  enter,  aud  the  men  to  ask 
for  as  guideik    Ere^tliin^  had 
evidently  been  organized  with  the 
greatest  care.   Almost  at  the  same 
time,  tlu'  French  made  at  Ceperano 
a  seuuic  of  four  huudrcu  aud 
ninety  tnits  of  nnifonn;  and  at 
Falimo  one  (*f  yet  gremr  im- 
portance.   Paliano  is  a  very  small 
town,  with  a  i»icturesuue  c-astle, 
which  lA  used  by  the  Tope  as  a 
State  prison.  Henoe  it  had  been 
left  by  the  French  in  the  keeping 
of  his  own  troops.    lloi)eatedJy  it 
had  been  remarked,  that  there  was 
an  unusually  large  transport  of 
munition  coing  to  Paliano;  bat  aa 
the  Pontincal  Gky^ernment  always 
had    some    explanation  ready. 
General  Guyon  never  before  hjia 
seen  tit  to  look  into  the  matter, 
lu  his  preseut  su.spicious  mood, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  inqmre 
more  closely  into  what  was  going 
on,  wlien  what  was  found  but 
iio,ocx3  cartridges  stored  away  in 
a  house  iu  the  town,  of  which  the 
Papal  authorities  oonld  not  exidain 
the  originl  A  few  dajrs  later  a 
second  and  smaller  seizure  was 
effected,  the  cartridi^es  liavinfc  in 
this  case  beeu  hidden  in  heniu^- 
barrels  and  corsrsd  with  the  fish 
to  escape  detection.  And  the  only 
kind  of  explanation,  which  the 
Pontifical  authorities  had  the  in- 
conceivable audacity  to  staumier 
forth  for  these  occurrences  was, 
that 'the  ammunition  must  have 
been  brought  by  brigands  who  had 
dared  to  disguise  themselves  in 
papal  uniforms  !   While  these  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  the  country, 
the  French  ^uard  at  the  gate  of 
Ban  Qiovanm  in  Lateraao  in  Home, 
stopped  a  woman  who  was  going 
out  ohar^^ed  \\\{\\  a  quantity  of 
copies  of  an  appeiii  to  the  >.'eapoli- 

tans,  to  rise  for  Kmg  Franda. 

This  document  bears  the  signatnre 

of  Luif/i  IViccini'di,  under  which 
Italianized  version  of  his  Christian 
names,  the  same  Germuu  Ziuimer- 
mann,  whom  the  French  met  at 


Cavi,  likes  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
RoyiUst  sentiments  to  thaJTsapo- 
litans.    This  liagary  of  hla  is  a 

point  of  no  practical  importance: 
not  so,  however, the  factestal  lisLea 
on  a  careful  examiiiatiuu^  of  the 
type,  that  the  proclamations  ill 
question  must  have  issaed  fipoaa 
the  Po|>e'8  official  printing-press — 
the  8taniperia  Apostolica.  In  the 
presence  of  all  this  evidence,  there 
cau  be  no  resisting  the  cun^'ictiun 
in  an^  candid  mind,  that  the  foil 
and  direct  complicity  both  of  King 
Francis  and  the  Pope's  Gi)vem- 
inent,  in  getting  up  the  brigaudiige 
iu  the  K  eapoiitau  ^  kiugdom,  i:^ 
pfofsd  with  damning  dearaes^ 
Equally  clear  is  another  conclusion 
that  must  be  drawn  from  what  has 
happened — namely,  that  without 
this  assistance  extended  from  Ikome, 
the  reaction  represented  by  sodi 
outlaws  as  Chiavone  would  l>e  un- 
able to  show  itself  in  the  tield. 
It  is  certain  that  the  greater  seve- 
rity shown  for  a  season  by  the 
French  had  for  immediate  effect 
that  nothing  wliaterer  came  of 
the  in  tendeoT  great  burst  of  insur- 
rection this  spring.  The  moment 
a  real  check  was  in  some  <]Li:rre 
put  upon  the  free  action  uf  K.ime, 
ChisYone  was  reduced  to  helpless- 
ness  and  disappeared  from  ths 
scene.  Tlie  instant  the  French  foe 
once  gave  themselves  the  trouble, 
of  effectively  stopping  the  supplies 
that  went  nom  Kome,  Gluaivims 


and  his  vaunted  following 
little  able  to  keep  their  ground 
against  the  Piedmont cse,  as  their 
fellow  outlaws  have  been  able  to 
do  80  in  the  Basilicata  and  Mount 
Qargannia 

Insurrection  and  lawlessness,  if 
not  absolutely  extin^nii?;hed  the 
hour  foreign  action  was  >eri(nisly 
interfered  with,  were  at  all  events 
instantaneooalr  reduced  into  nt- 
terlv  infflgaiicant  proportions 
Still  what  was  done  was  xcry  par- 
tial, aud  it  will  require  a  greater 
degree  of  vigihuit  repression  un 
ths  part  of  the  flench  than  tliey 
have  aa  yet  eochibited,  before  one 
can  hope  to  see  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  safe  from  incursion-^  by 
reactiouaiT  hirelings  aud  marau- 
dm  ChiatoneaiiahiabaBdhiPi 
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heen  reduced  merely  to  inaction, 
and  under  tlie  safeguard  of  the 
church's  inviolable  riffht  of 
asylum,  they  are  quietly  Tying  by 
fur  a  more  favourable  moment. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  scarcity  of  fdnds  in  King 
Tcands'  ezcheqner,  or  perhaps  a 
parsimonious  indisposition  to  spend 
money'  as  freely  as  hitherto,  has 
contributed  quite  as  much 
Trmdi  Ti^plance,  to  the  protracted 
lull  in  brigandage  on  theBoman 
frontier.  It  is  also  kno-wTi  that 
the  military  organization  of  the 
bands  hiis  passecl  into  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  and  cosmopolitan  ele- 
ments that  have  congregated 
around  King  Francis.  Although 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  affirm 
what  truth  there  nuw  be  in  the 
story  circulated,  that  Chiavone  was 
flbot  hj  Tristany  fortreacherv,  and 
are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  its 
authenticitv,  it  in  yet  certain  that 
the  command-in  chief  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Spanish  parti2an, 
and  that  the  name  of  Ghia?one  has 
disapp^red  of  late.  In  hct,  since 
Lust  spring  the  once  rampant  and 
open  brigandage  on  tlie  Pioman 
frontieri  has  sunk  into  a  hidden, 
and  underground,  and  dormant 
condition  which  makes  it  impo^ 
sible  to  get  any  accurate  know- 
ledge about  it.  All  that  we  do 
kiiow  for  certain  is^  that  although 
shrunk  in  proportion  from  what 
they  were,  the  elements  for  its 
organization  are  still  ki'i)t  together, 
that  every  now  and  then  they  flare 
forth  in  some  desultory  deed — that 
they  are  uiuler  the  caie  and  direc- 
tion of  Tlistany  and  a  knot  of  non^ 
Italian  offioera,  and  that  the  whola 
of  this  precious  assemhhige  is  this 
day  sheltered  within  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  church.  Those 
holy  shrines  high  u])  in  the  monn* 
tains  are  still  respected  by  the 
reverence  of  the  rrench  troops, 
and  still  notoriously  harlnmr  with 
Christian  hospitality  the  ruffiaiilv 
champions  of  difine  right.  Al- 
though for  the  time  they  have 
been  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
exploits  on'  which  tiiey  formerly 
ventured,  yet  there  they  are,  being 
evidently  retamed  with  the  view 
of  attempting  than  at  a  more 
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favourable  moment,  and  so  housed 
as  to  be  able  to  abide  qnietly  their 
time.  So  long  as  tnis  is  allowed,  so 
long  must  the  peace  of  the  a<ljoin-' 
ing  country  be  preciirioiis,  and  so 
long  will  the  purpose  of  the  Pope  and 
King  Fhmcis  beperfectly  answered. 
Henoe  is  it  that  the  continued  pre^ 
servation  to  the  Pope  of  that  sove- 
reign authority,  in  virtue  whereof 
he  ei^ovs  the  peculiar  privileges 
that,  without  danger  to  himself, 
enable  him  to  keep  perpetually- 
dealing  such  harassmg  and  irri- 
tating l»lows  at  Italy,  is  so  ear- 
nestly denounced  by  the  Italians 
as  a  monstrons  and  unbearable  in- 
stitution. The  day  Bome  is  strip- 
ped of  its  malignant  prerogative, 
that  day  it  is  confidently  felt  that 
every  element  of  positive  discord 
within  the  country  will  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  peace  of  Naj4es 
be  as  easily  secured  as  that  of 
Tuscany  and  Central  Italy.  It  is 
upon  1  ranee  alone  that  rests  the 
responsibility  involved  in  shielding 
this  evil  influence  of  Rome  from 
punishment.  When,  after  no  little 
public  bickerings,  M.  de  Lavalette, 
who  had  boldly  carried  his  com- 
plaint to  the  Emperor  himself, 
WM  seoi  last  May  returning  to 
Borne  with  the  satisfaction  of  nav- 
ing  obtained  his  condition,  that 
General  Goyon  be  removed  from 
his  command,  many  persons  were 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
French  Gk)vemuient  had  at  last  re- 
solved on  adopting  such  a  decided 
line  of  action  in  rcgjird  to  the 
Pope's  temiioral  power,  as  would 
accord  with  M«  de  Lavalette*s 
kni>wn  views  on  this  subject.  These 
expectations  have  sin  *  l  een  for- 
cibly (lisi)elled  by  a  Iresli  change 
of  j)ersons,  whose  ap])earan('0  in 
o£dce  must  carry  conviction  Ui  the 
most  obdniate,  that  the  determina- 
tion arrived  at  by  the  Enijperor  is 
deliberately  to  coiftinue  the  same 
line  of  aud>igu<)us  protection  in 
Borne  which  he  has  been  holding 
up  to  now.  In  presence  of  the 
recent  appointments  made,  all 
doubt  is  at  all  events  set  at  rest  as 
to  the  Emperors  intentions  for  the 

£ resent.    Whatever  ulterior  views 
e  may  be  bent  upon  in  his  heart, 
he  has  now  acted  in  a  manner  ta 
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diipil  tU  iimni  Utbiing  dLspoted 

in  any  way  to  coerce  the  P(>i>c  at 
present  into  submission.  We  niav 
now  rest  assured  that  the  French 
Qoverument  will  not  tend  to  con- 
trOmte  by  pnotutl  mmnam  to 
the  embArnissments  besetting  the 
T*npo's  tempoml  power.  However 
ready  the  French  (  ioveniment  is  to 
go  uu  dlscuMiug  with  the  Po|>e  the 
advMftbyitjr  of  ut  OMBing  to  ternii, 
it  will  not  add  weight  to  its  repre- 
aentatioiis  l>y  any  «tep  which  nii^lit 
exjKJse  hiiu  tlirectly  to  the  natural 
comiequeuces  of  kis  inveterate  ob- 
■tiiiiqr.  In  OBO  wofd,  Iho  £b- 
poior  hot  made  np  his  auad  lo 
c<intinne  standinf?  between  the 
Pope  and  his  folly,  and  with  im- 
perturbable steadiness  to  persist  io 
sustaining  ikt  Pope  in  the  poflitMa 
which  he  is  too  weak  to  main- 
tain of  himself.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  may  be  demanded 
of  the  French  Government.  By 
the  protective  attitude  it  hat  aa- 
sumed,  which  is  imposing  tip<ni 
Italy  the  necessity  of  bearing  with 
tlie  I'ope  as  a  tem]>oral  j)rince,  it 
has  iikewi:>e  announced  towards 
Italy,  whieh  il  hao  recogniied,  the 
duty  of  making  him  keep  the  peace 
towards  lier.  The  French,  insist- 
ing by  their  action  on  rendering 
the  Pope  an  unavoidable  necessity, 
ate  bomid  to  mo  tluit  he  does  not 
make  himeelf  a  standing  nuisance 
under  tlieir  guardianship.  Let  the 
French,  who  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  trusteeahii)  for  the  Pope's 
estates,  thus  ftilfil  aleo  the  duty  of 
properly  keeping  them  in  order,  by 
adopting  measures,  not  merely  to 
suspend  for  a  season,  but  lastingly 
to  make  impossible  brigandage 
under  the  Pope's  fatherly  care  and 
fwnstttee.  To  do  this  it  will, 
however,  require  more  than  & 
mere  change  of  men,  it  will  re- 
quire an  extension  of  autliority. 
The  French,  who  choose  to  lioid 


it  their  duty  to  oeeopy  hie  tcrri- 

tor}'  for  the  Pope,  must  then  also 
get  over  those  aelicat«  scruples, 
which    hitherto    have  deterreci 
them  from  looking  iiilo  cettnB 
loadities    and  have  made  thea 
senee  of  le^lity  recoil  fn)ra  arrest- 
ing individuals  who  were  n.^t  met 
in  a  state  of  overt  lawle^ness. 
Above  all,  it  will  be  indispensable 
to  p«l  an  end  to  the  diflji^raceful 
mockery  of  |;oing  through  the 
farce  of  handing  over  all  prisoners 
to  the  Pope's  authorities,  with  the 
knowledge  that  ihcy  are  released 
tlM  next  dey— a  fuee  b^  whick 
wards  of  a  thouaaad  bngaada  have 
at  ditTcrcnt  times  been  marched 
into  Kome,  without  inie  of  thera 
having  really  been  withdrawn  from 
the  ranks  of  Ohiavooe's  faaad. 
If  the  Fr>  iich  Qovemnient  wiH 
make  an  etlort  to  crush  brigandage, 
it  must  either  keep  in  it^  own 
hands  its  prisoners  ur  <leliver  them 
over  to  the  Italians.  Without  some 
iioh  ammgemfnt,  no  rigiUnce 
and  no  exertion  will  ever  oe  able 
to  make  an  end  of  those  machina- 
tions ;vgain.st  tlie  j)eAce  of  Italy,  of 
those  plots  and  incentives  to  law- 
leaeness,  whleh  are  foatared  and 
nursed  in  Rome,  and  in  Rona 
alone.  Therefore,  when  people  have 
dwelt  with  gloomy  .anxiety  upon 
the  diiUculties  of  dealing  with  the 
KeepQlitn  iloeetiaB,  wa  hoM  thtl 
they  hate  Militelren  the  traailttta 
of  the  case.   There  is  no  Neapoli- 
tan question  of  any  real  gnivitv. 
Naples  in  itself  offers  no  obatade 
in  the  way  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment.  The  Neapolitan  question, 
in  so  far  as  it  exists,  exists  in 
liome,  and  depends  on  Uoine.  It 
is  there  that  tne  only  forthcoming 
points  of  dillicultv  are  to  be  found 
"—and  theie  ean  be  got  rid  of  en- 
tirely but  by  a  blow,  that  would 
be  strong  enougii  to  level  the  ob- 
jectionalde    structure    oa  which 
alone  tbey  now  Und  support. 
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A  PIEST  FRIENDSHIP. 


CILVPTER  XVI 


LAYING  ASIDE  THE  MASK. 


AS  might  be  expected,  the  dis- 
closure I  had  heard  from  Mrs. 
Butter's  Ups  haunted  me  for  many 
a  day  to  oome.  The  responsibilil^ 
of  aavisiiig  in  so  difficult  and  deli- 
cate a  matter  would  have  troubled, 
no  doubt,  an  older  head  than  mine. 
More  than  once  did  Mns.  Kutter 
again  ask  me  whether  it  was  not 
her  duty  to  disclose  everything, 
pot  an  end  to  this  life  of  conceal- 
mcnt,  and  accept  tlie  consequences. 
"We  wore  liviug,  indeed,  over  a 
inine  thai  might  explode  under  U6 
at  anjr  moment.  But  I  hesitated 
to  advise  the  step  thuf^  long  delayed* 
7  tr<-nibled  to  tliink  of  the  effects 
It  mi;4ht  have  npou  iUitter,  Know- 
ing my  friends  cLwacter  as  i  did, 
leoola  not,  without  seeing  stronger 
moml  obli^pations  to  enforce  it, 
counsel  an  act  that  would,  I  feared, 
be  fatal  to  lua  happineaa  through 
life. 

Time  passed  on.  The  autumn 
deepened  into  early  winter.  The 
leaves  of  the  chestnuts  lay  thick  in 
the  woods,  and  mists  gathered 
more  frequently  around  the  moun- 
tain heights  behind  us.  Qradualiy. 
M  the  dm  roUed  on,  the  events  of 
late  weeks  were  fading  from  our 
mindn  as  the  sunabine  wee  Inding 
out  of  the  year. 

Other  anxietie:i,  however — 
ttziefeieB  long  looming  on  the 
horizon^wera  drawing  nearer,  and 
taking  a  more  tiiDgihie  ahape  and 
form. 

If  anything  could  have  increased 
the  admhatUm  with  which  Rntter 
had  long  resardiMl  MademoiBelle 

de  LongueviJle,  it  would  have  been 
her  conduct  on  the  memorable 
night  we  had  Hpent  in  the  court- 
yard, and  her  behaviour  since  to 
his  mother  and  sister.  From  that 
night  the  passion  whose  growth  I 
had  watched  week  after  week  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  rapidly  deve- 
loped itiielf.  It  seemed  to  be  ab- 
aoibittg  his  whole  nature,  and 
anppltfitirg  all  other  and  more 


tried  atlections.  T  knew  it  by  ids 
fits  of  silence,  by  liia  altered  air, 
by  his  uneasiness  when  we  were 
alone,  by  his  absent  answers  in  the 
society  of  others,  and,  if  further 
proof  had  been  wanting,  by  the 
few  passionate  words  of  love  that 
escaped  him  more  than  once. 

A  mere  observer  would  have 
supposed  that  onr  rektions  were 
the  same  as  formerly — that  the  old 
cordiality  still  exist  e<l  between  u??. 
iiutter  was  too  much  of  a  ^'cnlk- 
nian  ever  to  be  a  neglectful  or  in- 
different host  My  pleaaore  was 
always  consolted,  as  before;  we 
amused  ourselves  as  in  times  prone 
by  ;  and  to  all  appearance  there 
was  the  old  tone  between  us. 

And  yet  it  waa  not  the  old  tone. 
A  vague  difference  (not  the  lesa 
sensible  from  its  never  beinp:  ex- 
pressed in  words)  had  sprung  uj*  in 
the  relations  between  mvself  and 
my  friend.  We  were  both  scrupo- 
looaly  oarsfol  not  to  betray  this 
estrangement,  but  we  each  knew  it 
nnd  felt  it  in  (mr  heart  of  hcart*^, 
as  well  as  though  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  and  actions. 
Batter  was  the  fint  to  break  silence 
on  this  subiect 

We  sat  alone  one  ni^ht  after  tlio 
rest  of  the  household  had  retired, 
each  with  a  book  before  us,  when 
Batter  suddenly  put  the  qnestion 
to  me  wheth^  I  liked  St.  mrbe  as 
well  as  I  used  to  do,  adding  that 
he  thought  my  spirits  not  as  ;,'ood 
as  formerly.  1  made  some  evasive 
reply,  and  we  were  silent  again. 
The  rain  was  beatung  heavily 
against  the  s-ilon  windows,  and  the 
wind  roaring  in  the  forest  trees. 
I  sat  listening  to  them  for  bouie 
minutes,  and  then,  throwing  aside 
my  book,  said— 

*  Rntter,  I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  The  reply  I  just  made  only 
concealed  my  thoughts  ;'  and  I  in- 
timated what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
caoae  of  the  change,  if  any,  in  my 
demeanonr. 
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'  Is  it  pOMible,  then,  Hamilton, 

tluit  y»ui  can  still  entertain  this 
delusion  r  answere<l  lUitter,  in  no 
smooth  tone.  '  I  should  have 
thought,  after  All  that  haa  hap- 

pene<l,  and  seeing  how  we  are  in- 

delated  t«>  Ma^lenioiselle  de  Longue- 
ville,  that  even  ,'/"nr  anii!)<'-ity 
would  have  beeu  overcome  by  thid 
time.' 

I  forget  the  conversation  tliat 
followed.  Tlie  rain  and  wind  are 
still  minded  with  it  in  uiy  niemor}', 
and  the  gloom  aud  darkneaa  of  a 
winters  night. 

*  There  is  one  subject,  it  anpeara, 
then,  on  which  you  and  I  must 
cease  to  hold  discussions,'  said 
Ituttcr,  as  we  rose  tn  retire.  '  We 
feliail  never  a^ree,  1  £>ee,  in  this 
natter.' 

It  was  true!  There  was  QM 
subject  we  must  keep  silence  on 
henceforth.  Ahis,  the  close  uidou, 
the  brutherlv  iutimacv  of  the  past, 
wen  at  enal  The  old  fkeedom  of 
ovir  intenoiine  had  gone,  netar  to 
ret  am. 

Yes,  T  had  foreseen  it  all  alone. 
From  the  hour  when  Victoriues 
beauty  first  struck  me.  I  had  fait 
a  presentiment  of  what  would 
follow.  But  it  was  only  of  late 
that  I  had  admitted  it  to  niy  own 
mind  as  a  thing  to  be  reasoned  and 
reflected  upon.  I  sickened  at  the 
picture  my  fancy  drew.  Victoriue 
was  false-hearted  and  wicked.  I 
knew  it  by  other  proofs  than  in- 
stinct. I  had  not  watched  this 
beautiful  panther  all  thuiie  monthii 
without  delecting  the  aabtle,  cruel 
nature  that  lurked  under  that  fidr 
skin  and  graceful  form. 

Mademoiselle  de  Longncville 
wa^i  no  more  capable  of  uuder- 
staodimg  a  lore  like  Bntter'a,  than 
a  mermaid  of  returning  the  atfec- 
tion  of  a  Ininiaii  being.  And  yet 
this  mermaid,  with  her  spells  and 
charms,  so  like  the  true  graces  of 
the  womanhood  she  counterfeited, 
had  got  fast  hold  of  a  man's  heart, 
strong,  tender,  and  true,  and  haa 
but  to  hold  up  her  finger,  or  beckon 
with  her  mirror,  and  he  would 
plunge  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  treacherous  aea  whither  she 
Wtiuld  lure  him. 

But  I  reeolved  that  eveiy  in- 


fluence I  possessed  should  be  tamed 
towards  breaking  the  si>ells  of  the 
enchantress.  With  that  view  I 
watched  every  mood  of  the  chan^ 
ful,  wily  creatnre  with  renowed 
vigilance.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  Mademoiselle  Victoriue,  in 
spite  of  all  her  gaiety  aiid  li^ht- 
liearted  ;urs  aud  graces  carri^  an 
anzioiis  heart  at  times,  and  had 
s<  inie  secret  or  other  on  her  mind. 
Her  moods  were  variable  as  the 
wnids.  She  would  alteniate  be- 
tween a  child-like  mirth  and  a 
aombre  pensiveness  (when  her 
brows  would  contract  aud  her  Cms 
look  years  older),  with  a  sudden- 
ness tliat  was  startling.  Tliese 
changes  had  grown  more  frequent 
and  noticeable  of  late,  and  were 
not  unremarked  hgr  Kate^  who  hni 
alloded  onoe  thereto  in  my  pre- 
sence. Tn  my  own  mind  I  ci,>idd 
fiinl  some  explanation  (»f  this  con- 
duct, but  the  clue  i  held  was  loose. 
and  required  delicata  hMidling.  I 
resolved  to  eonfintfi  my  susincions 

within  my  own  brcist,  and  watch 
and  wait  lor  further  revelations. 

What  view  Mrs.  Kutter  took  of 
matters  all  this  time  I  could  not 
determine.  She  was  evidently  be- 
ginning  to  remark  the  growing 
iutluence  Victoriue  was  acfjuiring 
over  her  son,  but  whether  she  re- 

frded  it  with  distrust  or  apnroval, 
could  not  decide;  I  weU  Imtw 
that,  in  the  unselfish  nature  of  her 
love,  she  wtiuld  consider  her  son's 
hap.]>iness  before  anj'thing  else; 
but  i  doubted  whether  she,  or  any 
one  but  m^self^  suspected  the 
strength  of  hU  passion.  Whether 
it  was  at  the  instance  of  Victorine, 
or  whether  through  his  own  re- 
serve, liutter  was  evidentlv  coo- 
oealinff  his  attadment  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  eyes  of  his  family. 
As  for  mademoiselle,  it  wjis  dilticult 
to  say  what  her  sentiments  were 
towards  him,  or  to  detect  any 
ohaiijge  in  her  conduct  bhe  was 
cordial  and  friendly  towards  the 
voung  Englishman ;  but  that  dM 
had  aTwM  vs  been.  Had  I  fomicil  my 
conclusions  only  from  her  IkIki- 
viour  before  others,  I  should  have 
said  that,  if  anything,  Madflox^ 
selle  de  Longuevdle  shunned  rather 
than  sought  Butter's  socie^i  and 
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that  her  friendship  for  his  mother 
and  sister  was  the  troe  cause  of  her 
graeknis  behaviour  towards  him. 

Thus  stood  matters  when,  one 
winter's  morning  that  brought 
Christmas  close  upon  us,  Made- 
moiselle de  Longaeville  and  I  laid 
aaids  ear  masks  for  a  moment,  and 
disoovercd  the  attitude  we  were 
lieneeforthto  stand  in  towaids  each  • 
other. 

It  was  bri^t  and  fine,  and  we 
an  sat  sunning  ourselTes  in  the 

English  garden  below  the  terrace, 
wliich,  slieltered  from  the  winds 
and  open  to  the  south,  was  our 
favounte  winter  resort.  Ere  long 
Mrs.  Butter  and  her  son  withdrew 
to  transact  some  business,  leaving 
Kate  and  imrself  alone  with  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville  and  iier 
grand-daughter. 

finding  tiie  teo  daading 
for  lier  work,  Mademoiselle  Vie- 
torine  removed  to  another  bench 
at  a  little  tlistance  from  us.  Where- 
upon madame  the  grandmother, 
regarding  her  offspring  with  a 
tender  pride  and  admiration,  began 
to  exjmtiate  on  her  virtues  and 
perfections,  assuring  us  that  in  the 
contemplation  thereof  she  ever 
found  a  source  of  pure  reflection 
and  inexpressible  content 

'  One  cannot  find  a  more  sweet 
and  confiding  nature  in  all  the 
world.  Look  at  her  now,  as  she 
sits  yonder,  singing  at  her  work 
and  nursing  her  utue  eat  Oh,  she 
is  gay  and  innocent,  is  she  not? 

Xladame  de  Longueville,  thus 
giving  vent  to  her  feelings  at  tiie 
'  spectacle  of  such  beauty  and  virtue, 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  begged  we 
would  pardon  the  egotism  of  a 
woman  and  a  grandmother.  She 
felt  it  was  bad  taste,  but  slie  could 
not  conceal  her  admiration  for  that 
beloved  child,  whose  mirth  and 

gaiety  were  musio  and  sunshine  to 
er  life. 

*  I  have  thought  Victorine  less 
gay  of  late,  madame/  remarked 
Kate,  quietly. 

*Oh  no,  mademoiselle:  on  fhe 
contrary,  she  is  gayer  than  ever. 
How  she  loves  you  all  !  Ah,  it  is 
that  makes  her  so  gay,  poor  orphan  I 
She  had  no  one  but  her  old  grand- 
mother to  love  her,  bsfore  jroa 


came,  mademoiselle.  Nanuetteand 
I  were  but  sorrir  companions  for  a 
young  ereatnre  like  that  Certainly 

she  sometimes  sheds  tears  with  me 
when  we  talk  of  the  time  when  you 
will  quit  St.  Barbc ;  but  otherwise 
slie  is  a  grasshopper  nowadays,  and 
chirrups  and  BUias  from  morning 
till  night.» 

The  grasshopper's  eyes  were  at 
that  moment  raised  from  her  em- 
broidery work  and  directed  to  us. 
Ihe  &ie  feelers  of  the  sensitive 
creeture  piobablv  detected  what 
was  going  on.  She  chirruped  and 
sang  more  gaily  and  unoonsciously 
than  before. 

'Now.  there  is  monsieur '  your 
brother/  continued  Madame  de 
Longueville;  'tnily,  he  is  not  80 
gay  as  formerly,  I  sometimes  think.* 
The  old  lady  glanced  stealthily  at 
Kate  om  £er  big  Iwm  tPheura, 
'  He  is  often  absent  from  our  little 
reunions ;  and  when  I  talk  to  him, 
as  in  our  beautiful  conversations 
formerly,  he  is  distracted  and 
dreamy.  Now,  how  is  that,  think 
you,  mademoiselle  f 

*0h!  my  brother  has  been  al- 
wava  subject  to  fits  of  moodiness 
and  depression.  It  is  nothing  new, 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  here  can  testify.* 

I  thought  Kate's  answer  was  not 
quite  consistent  with  her  disturbed 
air  and  the  anxious  glance  she 
suddenly  cast  at  me. 

'  Ah  1  perhaps  it  is  only  the  na- 
ticmal  temperament,  after  all ;  eh, 
Mr.  Haminon?*  saia  madame,  re- 
garding me  playfully  but  keenly. 
*  You  islanders  love  the  gloom  of 
your  cloudy  land,  and  cultivate 
tnese  moods,  I  hear.  Well,  well  I 
He  has  all  to  make  one  haopy — a 
noble  face,  a  fine  genius,  ana  great 
riches.    Is  it  not  so  f 

Madame  rose  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and,  accompanied  bj 
Kate,  returned  to  the  house.  Left 
alone,  mademoiselle  and  I  sat  and 
watched  each  other  from  our  re- 
spective benches,  with  a  sort  of 
cat-and-dog  expression  on  our  faces, 
curious  to  behold.  Mademoiselle 
hummed ;  I  whistled.  Mademoi- 
selle laid  aside  her  work ;  I  put 
down  my  book.  Mademoiselle  ca- 
ressed her  pet ;  I,  having  nothinff 

to  ouesB^  drew  out  my  pencil  ana 
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began  to  Bkctcb  madwdnlU  aai 
her  kitten,  Minette. 

*  Monsieur/  cummenced  made- 
noiMlle,  su>m)ing  ia  Hm  mddiU  of 
*  littk  nmlade  ane  naa  indulging 
in. 

'Mademoiselle  f  I  replied,  look- 
ing up  from  my  sktteh. 

*  How  long  nave  you  taken  im- 
promptu jHjrtraits  T 

*I  did  not  think  mademoiselle 
would  observe  lw>w  T  was  engaged,* 
I  stammered,  feeling  that  1  looked 
rather  foolisn.  'She  will  excuse 
tlie  liberty  I  * 

*It  ia  Qsoal  to  ask  permlaaioii 
before  taking  peoj)le's  likenesses  • 
at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  world 
we  have  that  uotiou.  Go  ou^  niou- 
denr,  I  beg.  I  haTe  no  wiali  to 
thwart  your  talent' 

*  It  is  mademoiselle  who  sets  me 
the  cxani])le,  I  fear,'  I  rejoined, 
searching  for  a  scrap  of  paper  I  haa 
in  my  i>ocket-boak,  and  aafaiieii|g 
towards  her.  *I  picked  up  thia 
curiosity  an  hour  ago  in  yon  arbour. 
Mademoiselle  essays  her  talent  oc- 
casionally in  making  sketches  of 
her  fiiends,  I  know.  The  portrait 
of  the  Comtesae  de  Mcl^  in  her 
album,  to  wit—  a  work  of  art,  but 
carelessly  mounted,  for  one  niight 
slip  an  eiivelojie  between  it  and  tlio 
cardboard  behind,  as  I  have  before 
thia  Temarkid— ~' 

'Well,  mooiieiur,  well?'  inter- 
rupted Victorino,  whom  I  had  ap- 
proached as  I  spoke ;  *  but  wliat 
about  the  scrap  of  paper  you  hold  f 

*  Chi^  that  Idid  not  know  before 
that  madeiBolaelle  had  made  aa 
successful  a  portrait  of  the  Coun- 
tess's godson  as  of  the  lady  herself. 
You  do  Monsieur  Sabretou  justice, 
I  am  sure,'  and  I  banded  a  aketch 
of  the  young  lieutenant  to  Mad^ 
jnoiselle  Victorine  as  I  spoke. 

She  coloured  for  a  moment,  bit 
her  lip,  and  then  with  a  short  lau^ 
said, — 

*01i!  the  little  thing  in  ink  I 
did  the  other  evening  for  grand- 

namma/ 

But  the  words  had  no  sooner 
escaped  her  thau  she  kut^w  X  had 
diflcoTeredthelie.  ISieinaeHption, 
•Jourde  ma  fSte,  Auteuil,' under- 
neath the  akakhy  rerealed  the  date 
for  itseli 


*  How  came  you  by  it  ?  Give  it 
me  !'  sho  cried,  suddenly  snat»  liiTi.: 
the  paper  from  mt^  with  fury  iu  lit;! 
eyes. 

foond  itk  aa  I  iust  alated» ui 
the  aiboor  yonder.  Perhaps  made- 
moiselle dro})j)ed  it  there  over- 
night. I  kuow  she  loves  to  ulxserve 
the  Stan  in  an  eveniug,  and  I  think 
Iheaidherbamminjs  GMa  Diva.* 
to  the  moon  last  night,  cool  as  it 
was  when  the  clock  struck  ten.' 

^lademoiselle  looked  at  me  at- 
tentively, smoothed  down  her 
raffled  phnneai  and  with  perfeet 
composure,  said — 

'  Ah,  perhaps  so  !  I  have  l^n 
foolish  enough  to  risk  an  intluenza 
iu  that  way  at  times.  Let  me  wam 
you,  monaiciirynottolUlhiwao  bad 
an  ezampW  8he  rwaided  me  with 
knitted  brows  as  sne  spoke.  *It 
is  not  of  sore  throats  or  colds  you 
need  feel  afiraid ;  you  men  don't,  ur 
diooldn't  oatdi  them,  like  we  poor 
women ;  rat  there  are  other  dangers 
to  be  shunned.  Look  at  this  face^ 
monsieur  ■  what  does  it  exjiress  f 

If  1  had  repUed  truthfully  to  the 
question,  I  should  have  said  that 
Honsiear  Sabreton's  face  expressed 
a  taste  for  iire-eating  and  Hirtatioo. 
with  a  strong  dash  of  vanity,  ana 
no  groat  wit  ;  but  |>i iliteiicss  l»ade 
me  compromise  the  uia.tLer  by  tiie 
ambiguous  reply  that  it  looksd 
aoldier-like. 

'That  is  the  word,  monsieur— 
soldier-like  1  That  face  expresses 
courage,  determination^  and  a 
rsadinem  to  avenge  affiraolBi  Sock 
is  the  man.  I  have  hot  to  liflt  up 
my  finger,  and  that  man  would  die 
for  me.  I  do  not  encourage  his 
pretensions.  I  do  not  approve 
them,  bat  I  know  his  devotion.* 

'Am  I  to  understand  this  as  a 
threat,  mademoiselle  f  I  inquired. 

'  You   understand    what  you 

iilease ;  I  simply  state  facts.  Yt»u 
lave  compelled  me  to  make  an 
avowal  whifih  I  owed  to  If onsiear 
fiabtetontoooiieea].  His  attentions 
are  a  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble 
to  me,  but  1  respect  him  as  the 
godson  of  my  grandmother's  dear«i^ 
and  oldest  niend.  Make  what  mi 
of  this  knowledge  yon  have  ex- 
torted from  me  you  please.  Yea 
are  a  2naa»  with  a  man'a  powsr  ts 
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tyrannize  over  the  weak  and  fiieud- 
nm,  I  am  a  yoong  girl,  easily 
oppwuad,  fatharie—,  brotherless. 
A  word  mav  wrong  me  for  life.  I 

am  aware  tiiat  you  arc  niy  enemy, 
aud  iliut  you  have  it  in  yourpower 
to ahiiderme, unpimiaM.  TlMiBk 
Gk>d,  however,  there  is  a  ihaltir 
for  those  of  our  Church  whom  the 
world  ill-uses  and  persecutes,  which 
ifour  Protestautisui  denies  its  ful- 
bwem.  It  may  be  my  fate  to 
opand  mv  days  m  the  ooaiTeiit  of 
tbe  Little  Sisters  down  yonder, 
safe  from  detraction  and  slander, 
when  the  deiir  grandmother  is  gone. 
And  when  that  day  comes,  mon- 
ai0iir,  I  abatt  pray  lor  all  tboae  who 
have  wronged  me,  and  try  t<|  think 
charitably  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
as  Mf/  reli^ony  if  not  yotirt,  com- 
mands.* 

With  a  trambling  Toioa  and  teara 
that  bfimaad  har  big  brown  evea, 
mademoiaalla  rep^arded  me  with  a 
look  of  proud  rei»roach,  and,  casting 
down  lier  lieiui,  widked  slowly  and 
aadly  away. 

G)nsummate  actress!  If  I  had 
not  known  her  well  too  well  to  be 
duped  by  this  air  of  injured  inno- 
cence, or  any  other  air  it  pleased 
har  to  naBiuno  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed her,  and  on  my  knees  asked 
pardon  for  the  affront  I  had  been 
guiltv  of.  But  as  it  was,  I  stood 
and  looked  after  her  as  she  slowly 
retreated,  with  a  heart  hardened 
against  her  wiles,  though  it  oon- 
fesscd  the  witchery  and  niseination 
that  dwelt  in  her  evwy  woid  and 
look.  ^_ 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BKEACIl  ^M^KNS, 

It  was  Christmas-eve.  I  sat 
alone  in  the  salle  H  inanger,  writing 
lattaiato  Eoglaiid.  I  had  sat  down, 
aft  laaal,  to  write;  but  my  pen  did 

not  perform  its  work  well  to-night, 
and  I  found  myself  gazing  at  the 
big  porcelain  stove  in  the  corner, 
or  ataring  listlessly  at  the  heavy 
oak  buffiait^  with  its  roll »  of  dinner 
napkins,  guarded  by  what  looked 
like  a  stout  club,  but  was  in  reality 
the  family  bread  loai^  thinking  of 
anything  bnt  whtX  waa  on  the 
ahaet  of  piq^  bafbia  ma 


There  were  reasons  for  this 
moody  frame  of  mind.  Fint  of 
all  the  influences  of  the  time,  wUdk 

recalled  bygone  Christmas-eves  un- 
der brighter  auspices  at  Elmfields 
and  elsewhere.  Nowhere  but  by 
an  English  haarth  ean  the  genial 
spirit  of  the  aaason  be  evoked. 
Next,  the  gloomy  air  of  the  cham- 
ber (which  had  that  naked,  desolate 
look  peculiar  to  French  dining- 
xiooms)  had  something  to  do  with 
it  The  (lark  oak  floor  and  pa- 
nelled walls  seemed  to  absorb  the 
light  of  the  candles.  The  room 
had  more  shadow  about  it  tlian 
was  comfortable.  The  huge  sofa, 
with  its  heavy  damask  hangings, 
looked  like  a  draped  bier,  and  the 
deep  recessed  doorway,  like  the 
entrance  to  a  caveni.  Then  there 
was  only  a  smoky  wood  lire  on  the 
haarth,  aa  nnlike  oar  tfadttional 
Christmas  blaze  as  possible.  And, 
more  than  all,  I  had  no  pleasant 
thoughts  to  bear  me  company.  I 
had  tiiat  morning  asked  Kutter  to 
let  me  apeak  to  hun  alone  to-night : 
and  the  recolleotion  of  what  had 
passed  between  uathe  last  time  we 
discussed  the  subject  1  wjis  about 
to  reopen,  haunted  me  now  as  it 
had  done  all  day.  Absorbed  in 
sad  reflections,  I  sat  with  my  pen 
idly  by  mv  side,  until  the  clock  on 
the  mailt t'liuece  struck  eleven.  The 
hist  stroke  had  just  sounded,  when 
there  came  a  Knock  at  the  door. 
Butter  had  come  then.  I  started 
up.  A  white  figure  stood  in  the 
doorway.  It  was  not  he,  but  hia 
sister,  who  entered, 

*  I  am  afraid  1  am  disturbing 
you,  Mr.  Hamilton,'  began  Miaa 
Bnttar,  sneaking  quickly  and  with 

some  emnarrassment ;  '  but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  speak  to  ytni,  and 
I  know  my  errand  will  excuse  me. 
Any  apology  will  be  mmeoessiiry 
to  you  when  I  tell  yon  my  object. 
I-  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
my  brother.  1  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  observed,  and 
can  aooonnt  lot;  the  change  that 
haa  ooma  over  him  of  lataf  la 

there  not  a  cause  for  T 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  as 
though  she  waited  to  see  whether 
I  divined  what  ahe  was  about  to 
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*  I  dunk  Iknofir  what  you  alhidt 

t<\  T  am  very  jrlad,  Miss  Hvitter, 
that  you  are  about  ti»  s]»eak  to  me 
on  the  subject.  Until  now,  I  hav« 
tltou^ht  tMt  I  alone  could  account 
Ibr  vhe  dwafe  that  lias  come  oyer 
your  brother  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  appears  thai  joa  abo 
have  reuiarked  ' 

I  hesitated,  for  I  scarcely  knew 
horn  to  f fMBe  my  worxte. 

*Have  remarked,'  I  w<iil  on, 
*tho  influence  that  ' 

*  Let  u*  <ni'iik  plainly  to  each 


other,  Ml.  Hamilton,'  inierrupted 
Kate,  trembling  slightly  m  ah« 
laid  her  hand  on  the  tabl«,  flOMl 
looked  at  mc  with  her  eaniest. 
ht>TTe<t  eye8.  *  I  liave  discorcrea 
that  uiy  brother  loves  Victorine, 
aad  I  choose  to  nune  it  to  you, 
strange  ssidj  doing  so  mAjvppmt^ 
mthrr  than  Tnention  it  to  mamrria 
At  present.  The  fact  is.  I  T^ant  to 
know  what  you  think  ot  Mademoi- 
Mlle  de  Longueville  ?  I— I  fasr  I 
have  been  deceived  in  lier,  tad  I 
would  give  much  to  have  my  sus- 
picions set  at  rest.  T  have  observed 
one  or  two  actis  of  deception  latelv, 
and  I  no  longer  trust  to  her  truth- 
fulness. I  would  not  be  unjust. 
Mr.  Hamilton;  I  have  regardea 
Victorine  my  friend.  Will  you 
tell  nie  candidly  what  you  think  of 
her  youroc'lf  C 

*  I  fear,  then,  I  shall  only  add  to 
your  uneasines.-i.  T  beliere  I  esti- 
mate Madeni*].  lie  tie  liOUfntcvillc's 
char?icter  more  eorrectly  than  you 
can,  and  1  lind  it  to  be  the  reverse 
of  all  that  is  Imombla  aad  traa. 
I  would  giTs  half  my  life  to  break 
her  inlluencc  over  your  brother  * 

*  You  Hpeak  very  ?;erinusly,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  look  distressed.' 
Kato*8  lip  quiTsred  as  she  spoka 
'Is  there  nothing  to  be  dona  to 
avert  what  yoa  fimr  f 

I  was  silent. 

*  Oh,  my  poor  Rob !'  she  mur- 
mured, interpreting  my  look j 
'there  is  sorrow  coming,  then,  I 
four.  I  know  the  impetuousness  of 
hi??  nature,  the  warmth  of  his  fcel- 
iii;;s.  I  know  him  well,  and  I  dread 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store.' 
The  tears  gathered  m  her  eyes,  aad 
ahe  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

I  tried  to  give  what  oomfort  I 


aonldt  and  promised  (God  knows 
now  faitlifullv:  that  if  a  frieiM 
e«)uld  stand  between  him  ;md 
no  ill  should  come  to  him. 

'I  knour  it,  Mr.  BuaSktm; 
it  iabMaass  of  that  I  oaBe  to 
Tonr  advice.  Mamma  i?  TWt  yet  m 
pMwl  fii  ilt)!,and  it  will  l>e  timeior 
her  to  know  bow  the  hAppine&s  ii 
hor  life  is  threatened  whioa  aD  ooBh 
eealment  is  at  aa  end.  Adim 
opposition  from  ony  quarter  would 
be  worse  than  n.'^cle^?,  as  you  say. 
But  you  —  his  best,  his  elcw^asi 
friend — you  will  try  your  iiuiu- 
ence  o/rer  him,  will  yoa  notf 

For  tliat  sweet  plflai|ei'8  aake^ 
hfid  other  motive  than  my  loia 
for  my  old  friend  been  wanted,  1 
would  liave  raised  niy  vuice  ia 
waraiaft  though  only  co  meet  with 
ausooastruction  in  ratom 

After  a  few  more  words,  Kale 
held  out  her  hand  to  <:^y  iroud 
night,  lookiiu[  pale  and  tired  I 
TBflMBber  still  the  thrill  that  lai 
through  me,  as  sho  placed  her  fittis 
palm  in  mine  and  htokt^'!  at  rro 
sadly  yet  eontidin^ly.  1  remem- 
ber the  sense  of  devutii»u  thuH  mads 
my  hesrt  beat  fiist,  as  I  gajed  ai 
her  sorrowful  blue  eves  Msd  pan 
guileless  face.  I  felt  pnmd  and 
nappy  to  have  won  this  contidtnce. 
If  my  heart  had  not  at  that  mo- 
ment been  too  lull  of  care,  1  mi^ht 
havaanticipated— Bat  not  Itwsi 
aot  for  that  time  or  place.  As 
Miss  Rutter  moved  to  the  door, 
she  gave  a  start  A  dark  figan 
was  on  the  threshold. 

*Oh,  dear  Bobert,  ia  that  yoal 
Good  ni^ht* 

Fhe  ki^.^ed  her  bfotherhaflMj 
and  was  ^^  me. 

Uutter  stood  looking  after  her 
for  m  aMMaaat,  then 'entered  the 
room  and  doMd  the  door  ^vit]i  a 
strange  expression  on  his  face.  We 
stood  and  regarded  one  antithor  ia 
silence.   At  length  he  sj^^ke. 

•You  told  me  you  wanted  to 
speak  to  me  alone  to-night  I 
have  come  too  soon,  it  appears— or 
rather  too  late — for  T  might  hnr? 
heard  a  few  minutes  .<ince  what 
would  have  served  for  a  valuaUo 

commentary  on  Mendshi]!,  I  due 
saj.   Now,  what  is  it  yon 
withmaf 
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It  was  uot  iliii  first  time  this 
one  had  \ma  used  in  addnariBg 
ne  of  late. 

*From  your  manner,  "Rutter,  I 
oiilil  fancy  you  know  what  I  want. 
Tes,  it  ia  the  old  theme,  iiuar  me 
vitk  patience|y  though  far  a  few 
nomeiitai  It  is  Chnstmas-eve,  and 
ve  wont  wrangle  to-ni^bt  Let  us 
«e  whether  old  associations  wont 
ceep  their  influence  over  us  and 
niale  onr  tongnea.  If  I  speak 
ilainly,  Piuttor,  try  tobeiruiuiind 
liat  nothing  but  my  ngud  for 
^ou  prunii)ts  my  Hpeecli.' 

I  nesitated  for  a  moment,  for 
liere  was  a  look  of  haughty  wod- 
ler  on  Rntter's  &oe  that  augured 
11 ;  but  I  Quickly  profceedcd  again. 
;hough  oaeii  word  I  uttered  st^ihhecl 
lie  as  keenly  as  him  wliom  1  ad- 
iresiied.  And  thev  were  uo  daiuty 
wotdn  I  spoka  Tim  was  no  time 
for  false  aelicacy  or  reserve. 

*  Stop  !*  cried  Rutter,  the  blood 
nishing  over  his  face  in  a  crimson 
lush.  *  Stop  !  tliere  is  a  limit  even 
TO-yfrnr  pnniQges.  Not  eren  pm 
;iiall  speak  thna  of  Mademoiselle 
le  Longueville.  How  dare  you 
iddre-ss  such  words  to  me  1  I  tell 
;ou  I  love  her.  Let  that  be  my 
•eply  to  these  calumnies.' 

^  liutter,  do  you  really  love  her? 
Chink  of  what  you  have  oft*  n  said, 
vhen  we  have  talketl  of  the  women 
ve  would  choose  for  wives.  Does 
Jiis  love  resemble  the  love  you 
)ictored  thenf 

'  Victorine  leeemblee  all  that  I 
idmirc  and  care  for — all  that  I 
s'ant  and  will  have.  Interfere  no 
'urther,  ilamiltou,  unless  you  want 
4}  draw  a  qnanel  on  your  head.  I 
lon*t  pretend  to  mueh  patience^ 
uid  you  have  stung  me  by  the  in- 
.iiiuations  you  have  uttered.  Let 
here  be  uo  further  discussions 
letween  us  on  this  point.  In  ten 
nontha*  time  I  shall  have  attained 
iie  a^e  my  father  fixed  for  my 
najont^,  and  shall  come  into  the 
)ossessiou  of  the  i)ropertv  which 
kt  present  my  mother  holds  under 
ler  eontroL  In  ten  months*  time, 
noreover,  Mademoiselle  de  Lon- 
^leville  will  be  twenty-one.  If 
here  are  still  ol)staeles  throv.  ii  in 
he  way  (cither  by  you  or  any  one 
dseX  it  wiU  then  at  leait  be  within 


my  power  to  return  to  EngLind 
and  make  her  my  wife.  Who  then 
will  presume  to  speak  cvilol  her, 

I  would  like  to  knowf 

He  stopped  in  his  walk  as  he 
paced  the  floor  to  and  fro,  aud 
tamed  upon  me  fiereeiy  as  he 
spoke. 

'  Your  wife !  Would  your  mother 
have  ciiosen  such  an  one  I  How 
will  she  receive  Miulenu>iselle  de 
Longueville  for  a  daughter^  think 
you?' 

His  face  twitched. 

*What  do  you  know  of  my 
mother's  sentiments,  pray  ?  Have 
you  tried  to  poison  her  mind,  too, 
against  Victorine?  This  is  a  fine 
rol^  for  a  friend  to  play,  certainly.* 

Checking'  the  indignant  reply  on 
my  li[)s,  I  laid  my  hand  gently 
upon  his  ai'm. 

'This  is  not  yonrold  self,  Bob. 
This  is  not  what  I  onee  knew  yoa» 
That  speech  is  unworthy  of  you. 
1  wont  ask  you  to  recal  it,  but 
tell  me  why,  if  you  did  not  doubt 
her  approval,  yon  have  eonoealed 
your  attachment  from  yoor  mother 

all  this  time.' 

'  Beaiuse  there  arc  reasons  on 
Yictoriue's  part  (which  I  have  the 
delicacy  to  respect)  for  desiring 
that  it  should  remain  unknown  for 
tlie  present  There,  I  have  done 
answering  questions.  No  more 
catechizing,  if  vou  plejuse.  I  love 
Mademoiselle  de  Longueville,  and 
nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  I  have  a  strong  will, 
and  I  can  pat  it  into  action,  il 
necessaiy.' 

*  You  will  uot  say  that  your  own 
will  is  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of 
your  actions)  Ton  will  not  deny 
a  higher — ^ 

*Ycs,'  he  passionately  inter- 
rupted me, '  ves,  I  will  When  did 
I  ever  profess  to  measure  my 
actions  by  the  standard  you  adoptf 
Eiich  man  knows  right  and  wrong 
for  lumself.  Dtm't  try  any  more 
sermonizing  with  me,  I  tire  of  it. 
Victorine  loves  me ;  mv  whole 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  her.  She 
shaU  be  mine— yes,  mine,  in  spite 
of  vour  machinations — your  chari- 
table insinuations,'  and  he  broke 
into  a  bitter  strain  of  invective 
againit  my  changed  attachment  fin 
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him,  and  Um  ii^wte  ^  mj 


I. could  not  long  endure  these 
taunts.  '  WuiiM  t<»  God  you  had 
uever  seen  her 1  at  hmt  exclaimed. 
I  looked  fer  »  mocMBt  on  hit  hot 

Im,  quivering  with  panioattn 
emotion — tliat  face  which  once  was 
never  turned  to  me  but  in  friend- 
ship, and  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
pain  at  the  change  there,  1  hastened 
nom  the  room. 

Sitting  alone  in  my  chamber  till 
Ion;,'  after  midiii;j;ht,  I  lived  over 
again  tlie  .ncene  1  had  just  gone 
through,  and  repeated  to  myself, 
with  a  eort  of  wondering  sor- 
row, the  cruel  reproaches  Hntter 
liad  utteitfl.  Writhing'  under 
this  uiigeni.ruu.s  niisc(»ustru(  ti' "h 
of  conduct,  1  reaulvcd  to 

q[Qit  A  Bube  on  the  noRoWi  I 
oonld  not  remain  another  day  with 

those  words  ringing  in  my  ears. 
I  wouhi  renounce  tlii^  friend- 
ship which  I  held  so  dear,  sooner 
thitti  mjM  open  to  theee 
imptttations^  and  be  looked  upon 
as  a  jealous  meddler,  a  fomenter 
of  family  discord.  With  this  re- 
solve 1  went  to  bed.  Brooding 
over  it,  I  sank  into  an  uneasy 
abonbar.  Dreumittg  of  it,  1  fancied 
myielf  back  at  home  in  my  f<athcr*s 
house.  It  w;i.s  Saturday  night,  and 
he  Av.is  writing  his  bermon.  The 
time  and  the  occupation  recalled 
to  me  one  such  Ssaftorday  night 
when  he  had  spoken  some  earnest 
words  to  me  long  ago,  and  I  awoke 
willi  those  same  wonls  souinliii;^ 
in  mv  ears  ah  plainly  aui  though 
they  nad  been  spoken  by  my  bed- 
eideL  A  ohange  stole  over  me,  and 
my  anger  melted  away  as  the 
morning  broke. 

Was  I  to  leave  my  old  compa- 
nion now,  when  a  firiend  waa  more 
neeessaiy  to  him  than  evert  To 
desert  him  when  trouble  was  at 
Jian<l  ?  Were  words  uttered  in 
pa.s8ion  to  blot  out  all  the  past, 
with  its  promises,  its  memories,  its 
doee  conndenoet  Not  thus  had  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  friendsliij). 
Not  thus  liud  my  fatlier  taught  tlie 
obligations  of  that  sacred  tie.  The 
estrangement  could  but  be  for  a 
season— onr  friendship)  waa  soine- 
tfaing  true  and  laetiag,  not  a 


[Decembei; 


passing  regard  or  idle  pn- 
ferenoe,  hot  a  eolid  and  aooal 

affection,  such  as  strikes  deep  rc-ot 
int"  a  man's  nature,  and  is  only 
secuua  m  its  chums  aud  iniiueiice 
to  one  other  tie— the  doeeit  of 
h^im^n  bonda  that  eaa  Ihtwihl 
in  life. 

Listening  to  these  voices  that  had 
spoken  in  tlie  silence  uf  the  iiigiit,  1 
lay  and  watched  theChristmaa  dawn 
break  over  the  earth.  Andaa  I  la^; 
I  seemed  to  hear,  fiw  off  acrtiss  the 
main,  the  solemn  chimes  that  at 
that  same  hour  were  ushering  in 
the  dav  of  peace  aud  good  will  in 
the  old  Una  of  mv  birth,  and  thor 
familiar  lessons  of  diazi^  and  lam 
were  not  lost  upon  me. 

My  right  place  was  Btill  by  my 
friend  s  side,  and  liiai  olao;  I  nir 
eolved  not  to  IbraakeL  Joodly  ai 
mv  mide  and  wounded  dignity 
cailea  on  me  to  do  so.  If  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  fine  senti- 
ments I  professed,  now  was  the 
^iBttm  to  pill  them  to  the  teetaad 
aee  what  atoff  they  wete  made  ol 


CHAPTER  XYIIL 

W  THK  C'iIIilbT.\L\S  rWlUr.HT. 

Having  res^jlved  to  emlure  t:.o 
uiyust  impuUitions  of  my  friend, 
and  keep  to  my  old  fidth  in  him 
without  wavering  or  resentment,  I 
decided  to  wait  patiently  until  time 
should  reveal  to  him  Vict«>rine's 
true  eliaracter.  I  would  take  no 
further  steps  at  present  to  break 
her  influence  over  falm.  Am  to 
urging  Mrs.  Rutter  to  <ioit  St 
liiirbe,  tliat  would,  1  knew,  only 
make  matters  wor.^e,  and  defeat 
the  object  in  view.  Besides,  Kate 
eeemed  to  think  it  adviBable  her 
mother  ahonld  not  be  consulted  in 
the  mntter  as  yet,  and  I  well  knew 
that  she  had  enough  to  bciir  with- 
out this  further  addition  to  her 
trials.  I  eonld  not  help  euepeeiinfe 
however,  that  the  quck  instincts 
of  a  mothers  love  must  have  de- 
tected the  attachment  of  her  son 
ere  this,  tiiough  she  never  showed 
it  by  any  woiti  or  allusion.  In  the 
vague  hope  that  time  would  hriag 
with  it  fNahievektiQiiathatwod 
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con-vinee  Rntter  of  Mademoiselle 

de  Longucvillc's  un worthiness,  I 
detenniufid  to  wait  the  course  of 

Siieh  via  nqr  decision  as  I  rose 
from  mt  bed  >>u  cluistmas-day, 
and,  an  hour  after  I  had  made  it,  I 
rejoiced  that  I  liad  not  aUowed  my 
resentment  of  the  previous  night 
to  drive  me  away  xrom  my  friend 
in  anger.  I  had  not  quitted  my 
room  many  moments,  when  1  heard 
a  step  in  tlie  gallery  })ehin(l  me, 
and,  asl  reaclied  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  felt  a  hand  placed  on  my 
ahoolder. 

•  I  spoke  hastily  yestetday.  Let 
me  plead  the  old  influences  of  the 
season  in  my  favour  this  morning, 
as  you,  last  nixht.  ^>hake  hands. 
It*8  Christmaa^ay.' 

Rutter  looked  as  if  lia  liad  not 
sle])t  much  better  than  myself.  We 
sliook  han<ls,  said  not  a  word 
more,  but  silently  entered  the  room 
where  brealdhst  was  prepared. 

The  impossibility  of  keeping 
Christmas  after  Englisli  fashion 
liad  demonstrated  iti^clf  so  clearlv 
the  evening  before,  wiien  a  laud- 
able desire  to  sup  on  cake  and  ale 
liad  only  resulted  in  oor  nearly 
pojfloning  ourselves  with  some  vile 
concocti<m  made  by  our  French 
conk,  that  we  liat!  given  up  the 
attempt  as  a  bad  job,  and  intended 
to  resenre  onr  ieiti'vitiea  for  the 
New  Year,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  land  where  we  sojourned. 
It  wa^  a  wise  decision.  Had  we 
ransacked  every  butcher's  shop  in 
St^  Barbe,  we  could  ncyt  hsfe  mimd 
s  sirloin  of  beef  that  would  not 
have  been  a  downright  insult  to 
our  national  understanding.  As  for 
the  mince  pies,  nothing  would  have 
induced  our  oook  to  soil  heir  fingers 
with  ouT^lowxiejidfimrie  Anglause^ 
which  she  considered  only  fit  for 
the  digestions  of  Englishmen  and 
ostriches.  The  sun  and  the  tem- 
perature, moreover,  were  .not  in 
taronr  of  fireside  amusements.  The 
fiMtivie  side  of  Christmas  we  there- 
fore resolved  to  put  away  from  oor 
minds  during  the  day. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  terrace  in  the 
asnshine  alter  breakEwt^  listeninff 
to  the  bells  of  St.  Etienne^  when  X 
haacd  the  clang  of  tho  great  dooit 


that  coramunlcgted  with  the  street, 
and  looking  round,  beheld  a  pretty, 
neatly  dressed  young  woman,  with 
the  whitest  of  caps  and  the  snowiest 
of  ainons.  adfancing  to  the  house. 
It  was  Mam'selle  Euphrasie,  the 
sempstress,  with  a  bjusket  on  her 
arm  conUiining  work  she  was  bring- 
ing home  for  the  hulies.  No  sooner 
did  she  espy  me  than,  turning  out 
of  the  path  which  led  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  she  made  hffr 
way  up  to  the  terrace. 

*  Pardon  me,  monsieur,'  began 
Mamselle  Euphrasie,  making  a 
eharnung  little  curtsey. '  it  was  you 
I  desired  to  see.  I  bring  you  a 
letter,  which  I  was  told  to  place  in 
your  hand.s,  and  no  others  Ah  I 
where  have  I  put  it  V 

*A  letter  tor  me,  mam*seUe1 
Why,  who  gave  you  it  f  I  asked,  in 
siir])risc,  whilst  EuphrasiesearGned 
her  pockets. 

*\Vho  gave  me  it?  Ah,  that  I 
cannot  tell  monsieinr.  It  was  a 
stranger  who  was  walking  up  and 
down  yonder  —  outside.  He  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  way  from  the 
street  of  the  Little  Apostle.  Ah, 
here  it  is.  Only  a  letter  to  ask 
ahna  of  monsieur,  probably.  He 
had  a  wretched  air,  and  looked 
like  a  sick  person,  this  stranger. 
From  his  dress  and  little  bundle,  I 
should  say,  monsieur,  he  was  a 
trayeUing  workmsn.  One  sees 
many  poor  folks  out  of  work  •! 
this  season.  But  I  keep  monsieur 
waiting  whilst  1  chatter  here.' 

With  a  manner  that  would  have 
disgraced  no  drswin«-room,  Blam - 
selle  Euphrasie  maoe  me  a  little 
salutation,  wished  me  good  morn- 
ing, and  left  me  to  the  perusal  of 
the  letter  I  was  turning  over  with 
curiosity.  It  was  carenilly  sealed' 
up,  and  it  took  some  time  to  get  at 
its  contents.  For  the  first  moment 
they  surprised,  then  confused,  and 
then  alarmed  me.  The  letter  was 
written  in  English,  and  was  couched 
as  follows : — 

*  The  promise  I  made,  I  fbUy  in- 
tended to  keep.  I  never  meant  to 
come  within  her  presence  any  more, 
nor  do  I  desire  it  now.  Yet  X  am 
hack  again.  I  have  been  ill— weQ 
nigh  dead.  Ten  weeks  have  I  lain 
on  a  hospital  bed,  I  rose  from  it 
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tmt  tiiree  days  ajto,  and  hxn 

walked,  crawled  rather,  some  fiftj 
miles  since.  I  have  only  been  in 
this  town  since  the  day  broke.  I 
leave  it  again  to-night.  Bui  before 
I  go,  I  mud  see  yon.  It  had 
better  be  you  than  aiiv  one  elM. 
Meet  mr  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, on  the  iirst  bri(l;^e  uj)  the  little 
stream,  outjuide  the  town.  It  isn't 
money  I  want :  Tye  got  more  tliaa 
enough  still  left  to  carry  me  across 
the  sea.  But  I  am  determined  not 
to  leave  the  country  until  1  have 
made  a  certain  disclosure.  For 
God*8  sake,  don't  refuse  to  comei' 

There  was  no  signature  to  this 
document.  But  it  needed  none. 
There  was  only  one  person  who 
could  have  written  it.  Lewis 
Hague  was  back  a^aiu,  then,  aiid 
within  a  elone'e  throw  of  na,  per- 
hapa»  at  that  ver>'  niomeni.  ^  The 
mere  thought  of  his  proximity 
filled  n)e  with  unensiiH'<:s,  and 
made  me  hut  and  cohi  Ly  turns. 
Was  he  about,  then,  to  betray  Mn^ 
Batter's  secret,  now  that  it  could 
no  longer  beiK  fit  liiiii  1  Or  was 
this  some  new  ruse  for  working  on 
Mrs.  Butter's  feara  ?  Whichever  it 
inight  be,  I  felt  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  and  meet  tins  man. 

I  thought  the  day  would  never 
have  ended.  Tlie  winter's  sun 
seemed  to  stand  stationary  in  the 
sky.  With  impatience  I  could  ill 
conceal,  did  I  await  the  honr  for 
our  interview. 

At  last  the  sun  bc;ran  to  decline 
westwards,  and  leaving  word  with 
the  servant  that  I  was  going  for  a 
long  stroll,  and  micht  not  retom 
for  dinner,  I  issnea  quietly  fxcm 
the  house,  and  bent  my  steps  to- 
wards the  place  indicated  in  the 
letter. 

When  I  arrived  at  the 

no  one  was  in  sight  but  the  blu 
beggar,  with  his  dog  and  money- 
box, wlio  sat  there  tlie  year  round, 
indifferent  to  tlie  sunshine  or  th© 
rain,  asking  alms  in  that  same 
hoane  whine,  and  rolling;  round 
his  eyeballs  incessantly.  Iwalked 
up  and  down  ff>r  some  time,  anxi- 
ously looking  out  for  the  ajtproach 
of  the  man  I  expected.  But  no  one 
appeared  on  either  bank  of  the 
nver. 


I  htgm  to  grow  nneaanr  and  ap- 
prehensive. I  fiuicisd  tlia  blind 
man  was  watching  me,  and  that 
there  was  suspicion  of  my  ermiid 
in  those  sightless  eyeballs  turned 
vacantly  to  the  sky.  Even  his 
presenoe  was  disquieting  whece 
witnesses  were  so  little  dc-sired. 

The  sun  began  to  near  the 
horizon.  Still  no  one  came;  The 
blind  man^  his  dog,  and  myself 
had  the  bridge  to  oorselvcs.  Ere 
long,  tlio  mists  began  to  rise  above 
the  river,  and  the  sun's  disc  to 
grow  big  and  red  as  it  descended 
over  the  town.  Then  it  touched 
the  towers  of  6t  Etienne,  act  all 
the  distant  windows  a-flaOMy  and 
sank  belaud  the  cliurcli  in  a  pomp 
of  golden  and  purple  clouds.  Yet 
no  one  came. 

I  looked  again  ait  the  letter 
'  Half  an  hour  before  stmset'  Yea, 
that  was  the  time  appointed.  Con- 
sidering the  urgency  of  bis  t^ine, 
1  Wtis  surprised  tiiat  the  writer 
ahonld  be  late.  I  tiavetaed  the 
Inidge  to  and  fro,  feeling  more  and 
more  uncomfortable  ttt  this  pio* 
longed  absence. 

The^  golden  clouds  grew  ^y, 
the  mints  deepened  over  the  nver, 
lights  began  to  twinUe  in  the 
town  below,  the  night  was  comin? 
on ;  the  blind  man  had  gone  otj" 
with  his  dog,  his  stool,  and  tlie 
money-box.  I  was  alone  on  the 
bridge,  with  the  watm  msbiag 
fast  beneath  me,  and  the  stars 
overhead  coming  out  grandly  and 
silently  in  the  Christmas  twilight, 
as  the  star  that  *  stood  over  the 
plaoewhere  the  yowng  child  lav*  had 
come  out  that  s«ime  night,  eighteen 
hundred  years  hofore.  Pacing  the 
bridge  to  and  fro  in  the  gathering 
gloom,  I  fell  to  tlunkiug.  as  was 
not  nnnatnral  at  such  an  lioor,  of 
bygone  Cliristmas-days,  and  won- 
dered that  I  should  find  myself  in 
such  a  sjiot  and  on  siu-li  an  errand 
on  this  night  ol  ail  others  in  the 
year. 

The  clock  of  St.  Etienne,  strik- 
ing six,  broke  the  chain  of  thooght 
and  recalled  me  to  my  position. 
It  wjis  now  quite  dark.  More  than 
two  hours  had  passed  away,  ami 
Still  Lewis  Hagne  had  not  oemn 
I  was  aerioQsly  nneaqy.  I  Ugm 
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to  think  some  disaster  had  taken 
place — that  he  had  been  detected 
and  seized  by  the  aiithurilies — that 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  va  igno- 
mintous  exposure.  It  was  too  dark 
to  read  his  letter  now,  but  I  felt 
sure  I  had  not  mistaken  the  ren- 
dezvous, btiil  there  were  other 
bridges  on  the  atreaxn,  and  he 
might  be  waiting  lor  me  higher 
u|i,  fearing  to  ai)proach  so  near  the 
town.  I  resolved  to  proceed  further 
up  the  river  when  the  moon  rose. 
To  and  fro  iu  the  dark  I  wandered, 
with  ever-growing  anxiety,  waiting 
for  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

After  a  time  I  noticed  the  dark- 
ness diniinishinff  over  the  woods 
on  the  east.  There  came  grey 
atreakt  of  lig:ht  in  the  clouds,  then 
widening  gliin]>ses  of  a  hidden 
radiance,  and  at  length  the  moon 
sailed  up  in  silvery  siilendour,  and 
the  river  and  plain  below  emerged 
from  the  night  I  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  off  up  the  stream, 
when  I  observi'd  two  figures  ap- 
proaching along  the  i)atli  I  was 
about  to  take.  I  waited  tiU  they 
drew  nearer.  The^were  oonvers- 
in^.  I  could  niamly  hear  their 
voices  in  the  silence.  In  tlie  ani- 
mated tones  of  one  of  the  s[)eakers 
1  recognised  tlie  voice  of  Baptiste, 
the  mule-driver.  Ue  was  explain- 
ing, with  much  gesticulation,  some 
occurrence  w  hidi  seemed  to  excite 
both  him  and  his  hearer  conside- 
rably. 

*  It  must  hiive  been  in  this  way. 
Mathimi,'  he  cried,  as  they  reached 
the  brid^  where  I  stood  leaning 
over  the  parapet ;  *  the  .stream,  as 
thou  knowest,  is  swollen  by  the 
rains  of  last  week,  and  the  water 
higher  than  usual.  Thus  the  ford 
up  yonder  was  not  safe.  He,  being 
%  stranger,  probably,  and — ^ 

*  Good  evening,  l>aptiste,*  I  in- 
terrupted, turning  round  and  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  the  mule-driver's 
shoulder :  *  what  k  it  you  relate 
may  I  asK  f 

'  Ah,  monsieur,  you  here!  "VMio 
would  have  thought  it?  Pardon 
me,  I  did  not  see  it  was  you,  mon- 
nenr.  I  was  telling  liathieu  here 
bow-' 

'Tee.  I  heard.    Pray  go  on.' 

^WeU,  then,  he  being  a  stranger. 


probably,  to  tliese  parts,  did  not 
know  his  ^'lound  (who  but  a 
stranger,  Mathieu.  would  try  it  iu 
the  winter?),  ana  atfcemptuig  to 
cross  the  ford  yonder  wnere  the 
current  nins  strong,  missed  his 
footing,  slip])cd  from  one  of  the 
big  stones,  and  fell  into  the  stream. 
There  is  my  opinion,  at  least  The 
pools  are  deep,  Mathieu,  and  the 


eddies  strong ;  even  a  swimmer 
^^  *  >uld  have  a  poor  chance  at  this 
seasoiL* 

*  My  faith,  I  believe  thee,*  replied 
Mathieu ;  '  didn't  Jean  Baoot  lose 

his  two  boys  yonder  last  winter, 
though  the  eldest  could  ewim  like 
a  trout  r 

*  Yes,  yes.  Stranger  or  not,  some 
poor  soul  has  beoi  drowned  up 
yonder,  that  is  certain,*  oontinned 
Baptiste.  *  His  stick — a  fine  piece 
of  oak — was  left  on  one  ol  the 
stones ;  his  cap  had  iloated  down 
to  the  first  bridge  (I  found  it 
clinging  to  the  net  that  han^s 
under  the  aroli);  but  his  body  is 
by  this  time,  I  expect,  far  down 
tlie  stream,  on  its  way  to  the  big 
riveryonder  in  the  plun.* 

'  Where  are  the  thugs  von  speak 
of.  Biiptistc — the  cap  .'ind  stick?*  I 
asked,  with  difliculty  assuming  an 
indiflference  1  did  not  feel.  *I 
dtould  like  to  see  them.' 
^  *  Here  they  are.  monsieur.  I 
tied  them  up  with  the  faggot  of 
wood  here.  See,  it  is  a  fine  stick, 
and,  on  my  soul,  vastly  like  the 
one  monsieur  used  to  carry  on  his 
strolls  to  the  woods  btft  summer. 
Look  at  the  handle;  one  ml^tt 
almost  swear  it  was  yours,  mon- 
sieur.' 

I  looked  at  the  stick  in  the 
moonlight ;  it  toot  etiiis— the  com- 
panion of  many  a  ramble  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  recognised  it  in- 
stantly ;  and  as  I  beheld  it,  the 
suspicions  of  the  last  few  moments 
beeiunesuddenty  confirmed.  I  had 
given  it  to  Lewis  Hague  the  night 
of  his  concealment  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  chateau.  There,  too, 
was  the  workman's  cap  (devised  by 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  out  of  my 
old  travelling  cap^  which  I  had 
placed  on  his  head  with  my  own 
nands  a  few  moments  before  liis 
flight.   I.  stood  regarding  these 
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things  in  the  moonlight  in  silence. 
Had  the  wrtfedied  man  whum  I 

was  awaiting  met  his  dooin  alreidyt 
Hiwl  he  been  accidentally  drowned, 
a8  Bapti^te  suq^'e-^tcd,  or  had  some 
sudden  desire  to  put  an  end  to  hia 
miserable  existence  seized  him  to> 
night,  and  tha  Cuit-flowing  stream, 
with  its  deep  pools,  furnished  a 
ready  means?  I  sliudtlrrtMl  as  I 
looked  d«)wn  upon  tlic  waters 
running  swiftly  past  me. 

'Baptiste,  it  is  probably  as  you 
•ly.  some  stranger  has  met  Iiis 
death  not  many  nours  ago  in  the 
strcain  l»c'>idt.'  ns.  You  found  this 
caj)  at  the  bridge  yonder }  Let  u.s 
go  bade  and  monnt  the  strsam  up 
at  far  as  the  ford.  It  iafnll  moon, 
and  will  be  light  as  day  soon.  We 
may  find  some  further  «tnu^  of 
this  drowned  man.* 

'As  yon  like,  mouienr.  I  am 
at  your  service.* 

mptiste  bade  good  niglit  to  his 
friend  Mathieu,  and  we  set  off  up 
the  stream  at  once.  We  hastened 
along  iu  silence.  The  absence  of 
Lewis  Hague  at  the  time  and  fdaoe 
appointed,  with  the  discovery  made 
by  Baptiste,  seemed  to  point  but 
to  one  conclusion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  he  mi^ht  have 
only  thrown  away  these  thm^,  and 
have  had  reasons  for  taking  to 
sudden  flight,  or  for  concealing 
liimself  for  a  few  hours ;  but  the 
spot  in  which  the  cap  and  stick 
had  been  disoorered  soarcely 
&vonrsd  this  supposition.  My 
first  suspieiona  seemed  the  more 
correct. 

At  length  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  stream  grew  namwer 
and  the  waters  noisier*  Laige 
black  rocks  frowned  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  huge  stones  peer^ 
out  of  the  river.  It  was  the  ford, 
now  impracticable,  but,  in  the 
snmmer  months,  often  capable  of 
being  traversed  on  foot.  A  bridge 
had  stood  there  formerly,  but  the 
winter  IIkxIs  liad  long  since  carried 

away,  and  nothing  remained  of 
il  bot  a  lew  great  stones  soatteied 
around.  A  dexterous  climber 
might  perhaps  have  managed,  even 
now,  to  cross  the  river  by  aid  of 
the  rocks  and  stones  that  jutted 


out  of  the  itiesiii^  but  it  would 
hsnre  been  a  psrOons  task.  Ths 
waters  iDnmed  menacingly  aronndt 
and  there  were  eddies  and  cnrreols 

further  dt)wn  that  told   of  de«p 
holes.    No  traces  could  we  dis- 
eoirer  of  the  drowned  man.  We 
searched  as  well  aa  we  eonld  akm^^ 
the  bank  and  amongst  the  ro<^ ; 
but   the   moonlight   showed  us 
nothing  but  the  black  rushing 
water  streaked  here  and  there  with 
foam,  and  the  weed-oovered  stoass 
we  stood  upon.   I  was  just  abont 
to  give  uj>  the  search,  when,  stand- 
inir  "III  one  of  the  bi;:  boiiKltTs  that 
advanced  inlo  tlie  aiream^  I  beheld  ' 
in  the  mooolii^  something  white 
lying  amongst  the  weeds  on  an  { 
adjac<  nt  stone.    With  some  little  i 
diliicuUy,  1  managed  to  reach  it 
by  the  aid  of  my  sticL    It  was  a 
eambile  handkenhkf ,  ragged  and 
torn,  but  of  delicate  tsstavs  and 
ornamented  %vith  lace ;  siu-h  an 
one,  indeed,  as  that  Mademoiselle 
Yictorine  had  torn  up  for  a  ban- 
dage for  the  wounded  man  the 
night  we  spent  in  the  eonrtyaid. 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  as  I 
looked  at  it.    1  held  it  up  in  the 
clear  moonlight    to  examine  it  ; 
more  closely,  and  detected  em- 
broidered in  oneoomerthe  initials 
V.  de  L.    It  wa8  the  very  hand- 
kerchief which  Vict^rine  had  used 
to  stiiuuch  the  wound  on  I^wis 
Hague's  temple.    I  had  found 
enon^ 

*  Lei  ns  go  home,  Hfifiifltt/  smd 

I,  gazing  do-wTi  at  a  pool  on  which 
the  moon  threw  the  shadow  of  a 
neighbouring  rock  and  made  vi  it 
a  well  of  hiadkness;  'let  ns  go 

home.' 

The  place  had  suddenly  grown 

terrible  to  me. 

*Av,  monsieur,  it  is  of  no  use 
searcmng  more.   Either  the  body 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
pools  further  down  (deep  enough 
some  of  them,  they  say,  to  cover  j 
the  tower  of  St  Etienne  from  base  , 
to  pinnacle),  or  else  it  is  diifiiu^  i 
away  vonder  miles  and  miles  away? 

And  Baptiste  pointed  to  the 
plain  below  us  lying  vast  and  dim 
m  the  moonli  'xht,  aa  we  turned  oar 
steps  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

KIW  TXAB*S  DAT. 

Alter  some  oonaidemtioD,  I  de- 

tcrniined  to  mat  a  few  davs  to  see 

if  further  evidence  of  Lewis 
Hague's  death  transpired,  before  I 
communicated  my  suspicions  to 
Mrs.  Butter.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
evidence  to  tlie  contrary,  he  might 
still  be  living,  and  might  reappear 
at  any  moment,  to  add  to  existing 
couiplit  ations.  Should  we  hear  no 
more  of  liim  during  the  next  ten 
days,  I  would  then  open  my  lips  to 
lirs.  Kuttsr,  but  not  imtU. 

Another  week  passed  away,  and 
the  New  Year  hiul  come.  The  <lay 
broke  brightly,  and  winter  s 
9im  gUddimed  the  birth  of  the 

Jrear,  as  it  shone  on  the  plains  be- 
ow  and  the  mountain  heights 
behind,  whitened  with  the  first  fall 
of  snow,  i'riends  called  to  wi^U 
m  la  houm  mmh,  and  left  tiieir 
Himna  behind  tbinn  with  gracee 
of  speecli  and  manner  that  put  our 
English  bluntness  in  bcstowin^^ 
gifts  to  shame,  Victorine  had 
something  for  every  one  in  the 
honee  notably,  a  shawl  of  her  own 
working  for  Mrs.  Butter,  and  a 
cnrious  toy  for  me,  which  invited 
you  to  open  it  and  then  tra]);)ed 
yuur  liuger  for  your  pains,  disclos- 
ing the  word  'Aware'  before  yo«c 
astonished  eyes. 

F»ut  the  event  of  the  morning 
was  the  marriage  fSfe  of  Baptiste 
and  Euphrasie,  which  came  off  in 
the  dinifoh  of  8t  Etienne,  with  pio-> 
tnreeqae  effects,  before  a  goodly 
throng  of  frienas  and  neiglibonrs. 
Tlmnks  to  Mrs.  Kutter  s  generosity, 
the  nuptials  of  the  young  couule 
had  been  hastened  some  montns ; 
and  when  Baptist e  and  Ids  bride 
g[Uitted  the  church,  they  repaired 
to  a  nei;^'hi)(>uring  restaurant,  where 
a  wedding  feiust  Iiad  been  provided 
by  the  family  at  the  chateau.  The 
pretty  looks  and  modest  manners 
of  the  young  sempstress,  as  she 
curtsied  to  our  party  on  her  way 
out  of  church,  and  the  happy  face 
of  the  handsome  mule-dnver,  who 

led  his  poor  idiot  brother  by  the 
hand,  hnnking  in  the  sunshine^ 

were  tiling'^  ploas-\nt  to  Mitness. 
^ly  ffieii'ls  retiiriii  'i  home  aiuidjSt 
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a  small  ovation  from  the  bridal 
party,  decidedly  the  most  popular 
peonle  in  iSt.  Barbe. 

Tlie  oetemony  oyer,  I  adjourned 
to  a  little  oal6  on  the  Place,  whefe 
I  and  llutter  occasionally  spent  an 
lionr  over  the  French  newspapers. 
I  was  tmiiing  over  the  leaves  of 
the  journal  of  the  dhxirtemiaUf 
when  a  paragraph  cangnt  my  eye 
that  instantly  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  announcenieut 
stating  that  the  body  of  a  man, 
dressed  in  working  clothes,  had 
been  discovered  some  days  ago  in 
the  little  river  that  johis  the  Allisr 
some  miles  below  St.  Rirbe.  Whe- 
ther tlie  ]ierson  had  met  his  death 
b^  accident  or  had  committed  sui* 
aide,  it  was  impossible  to  dedde, 
wrote  the  jojiniiilist.  There  was  a 
wound  on  one  of  the  temples  of 
the  deceased,  but  it  did  not  aupear 
a  recent  one;  neither  had  his 
poeketa,  which  contained  money» 
been  rifled.    The  body  had  been 

conveyed  to  M  ,  the  nearest 

town,  and  was  lyin<:  at  the  Mairis^ 
where  it  awaited  identitication. 

Little  doubting  who  it  was  thus 
described,  1  immediately  resolved 

to  go  over  to  M  without  delay, 

I  penned  a  hasty  note  to  Rutter, 
telling  him  that  i  should  probably 
be  absent  all  dav,  despatched  it  t(i 
the  chfttean,  anaatarted  ont  at  once 
In  search  of  a  conveyance.  As  I 
passed  the  burenn  on  the  Place,  the 
diligence,  standing  there,  was  just 
about  to  start.  On  ini^ui^,  1  found 
that  it  went  throogh  1ft-- — ,  and 
that  I  should  atriTe  there  in  three 
or  four  hours.  T  mounted  to  the 
banquette,  and  the  next  minute  we 
were  jingling  and  Jolting  over  the 
r(Migh  ])avementoi  St  Baiba 

h  was  late  i  n  the  afternoon  whei^ 
I  reached  M— — ,  and  the  short 
winter's  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  made  my  way  up  to  the  Mairie  to 
pursue  my  inquiries,  but  was  dis- 
concerted at  the  information  that 
met  me  there.  No  one  having  ap- 
peared to  identify  the  drowned 
man  within  tiie  time  appointed,  he 
had  been  buried  that  day  by  order 
of  the  anthoritieaL  Upon  explain- 
ing the  object  of  my  visit.  I  waa 
permitted  to  inspect  the  chtthing 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  articles 
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fcnnd  upon  his  prrsnn.  Upon  a 
wiKxlen  nench,  iu  a  dnnly-li^hted 
wbitewatthed  lubby,  where  a  couple 
ef  gendannet  in  a  dood  of  noko 
iat  playing  dominoes  over  a  bottle 
of  red  wine,  lay  the  dead  man's 
clothes.  1  imniediatelv  recognised 
them  as  the  same  that  I  had  myself 
Mieeted  from  our  tlMalrieal  mud- 
robe  for  Lewis  Hague*8  disi^idaa 
There  were  the  workman's  l»louse, 
the  dark- blue  linen  trousers,  and 
the  leathern  belt  whicli  iiulter  had 
worn  M  the  young  Pitritaa  ioMiir 
in  the  pkf,  Moraoirer,  in  one  of 
the  pockets  was  a  fra^fnient  at  a 
letter,  written  in  English.  It  was 
scarcely  legible  from  immersion  in 
the  water,  but  it  was  the  same 
kandwritinff  as  the  note  I  had  re- 
ceived ;  ana  I  could  make  out  from 
it  that  Lewis  Hague  had,  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  <x>mmenced 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Butter,  which  he 
iMd  never  iinialied.  It  eoaliined 
ool^afew  wild  words. 

Ihus,  tlMii,  had  this  ignoble, 
misused  life  terminated.  Un- 
claimed, unknown,  with  the  sh^ 
dow  of  flokide  hanging  over  it,  the 
dead  body  of  Lewis  Hague  had 
found  a  bier  on  the  rough  wine- 
splashed  table  where  gendarmes 
caroused,  its  last  offices  performed 
by  caieleit  hands,  its  grave  dug  in 
•  negleeted  oomar  of  a  fotdgik 
eemeterv. 

I  hastened  from  the  spot,  and  in 
another  half  hour  was  on  my  way 
back  to  St.  Barbe.  When  I  reached 
home  it  was  nearly  nidnigbt.  The 
friends  who  had  been  spending  the 
evening  at  the  chateau  were  just 
taking  their  dei)arture.  I  entered 
the  house  by  a  side  door,  aud 
|WMH(i  quietly  to  my  own  room.  As 
•oon  as  I  had  heard  the  hall  doors 
closed  on  the  guests,  I  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  pencil,  and  gave  it  to  a 
servant  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Uutter. 
It  was  to  request  that  slie  would 
let  me  have  an  interriew  with  her 
alone  that  night. 

I  waited  until  I  had  heard  the 
family  retire,  aud  then  descended 
to  the  eebn.  Mrs.  Bntter  was 
standing  witting  for  me  bj  the 
fireplace, 

'  W  hat  is  it,  Mr.  Hamilton  f  she 
asked,  immediately^  with  aa  air  o| 


anxiety.  T  disclosed  tr>  lier  all  that 
had  occurred  since  I  received  the 
letter  on  Christmas-day.  She  heard 
me  to  the  end  with  ihMitMl  s*- 

tention. 

M)eadr  she  ejncnlated,  when  I 
had  dune.  *  Lewis  Hague  dead!* 
iShe  looked  shockedat  the  aimounce- 
end  stood  for 
wgwding  mewiyini 
face. 

'  Vou  don't  know  whether — 
whether  he  met  his  death  by  his 
own  Itsnd  o^  by  snsldsntr  she 

asked,  after  a  pause. 

I  replied  that  it  must  ever  be 
left  tt)  ciinjecture,  but  that  I  in- 
ferred the  latter  from  all  that  had 
occurred, 

*This  is  ▼WT  dnndftd.  Mi; 
Hamilton.  But  l  have  often  feared 
pome  such  end  as  this.  It  is  a 
w retched  termination  to  a  wretched 
life.' 


Mm.  BvttsrwMsQeBt  again, 
stsod  leokinc  down  at  the  wood 
fire  on  the  nearth  musingly.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  she  should 
feel  shocked  at  what  she  had  just 
heard;  neither  was  it  n— stnwl 
that  ere  long  a  si^  shonld  escape 
her  that  seemed  to  express  relict 
bhe  looked  up  at  me  and  said  - 

*  When  I  recal  what  this  man  once 
was,  and  picture  to  myself  what 
his  life  odgilt  to  have  been,  this 
end  seems  very  terrible.  It  is  the 
more  so,  as  I  cannot  wnceal  from 
myself  that  I  hear  of  his  death 
with  a  feeling  of— of  relief.  He 
has  csnsed  me  too  mndi  miscij  iir 
it  to  be  otherwise.* 

Mrs.  Rutter  sat  down  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  and,  with  her 
head  resting  on  her  hand,  gazcd 
ponderingly  on  tlie  saosmring 
embers  on  the  hesilfa.  8he  re* 
maincfi  thus  for  some  minutes  in 
deep  tho\iir|,t.  There  was  evidently 
some  grave  debate  ^oing  ou  iu  her 
mind,  from  tlm  aimoos,  irresohits 
expression  of  her  fitesi  6he  raised 
her  head  after  a  time,  and  smd« 
in  a  firm,  decided  voice — 

*Mr.  Hamilton,  I  have  resolved 
what  to  dc».  What  you  have  just 
tohi  me  lessens,  perhaps,  the  danger 
of  my  position,  out  Ishall  feel  no 
happier  than  before.  It  is  true 
that  I  haYo  no  longer  ai^rthiag  to 
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ear  from  this  quarter,  hut  my 
«cret  will  weigh  uuon  me  heavily 
18  erer.  My  mina  is  now  made 
i[  > .  YoQ  thall  write  to  your  &ther, 
«11  him  ereryUiing,  and  ask  him 
o  advise  me.  By  his  decision  I 
vill  abide,  whatever  it  may  be.  If 
t  be  necessary,  tliis  bitter  secret  I 
lave  BO  long  abiven  to  hide,  shall 
fo  forth  to  the  world.  I  can  bear 
lo longer  these  doubts  and  scnitilea. 
[  am  living  a  lie,  and  everything 
lecm^i  faliie  and  wrong  aruuud  me. 
[(  it  ttrange,  but  now  that  I  hold 
his  secret  aToM^IfiBfll  the  obligation 
o  disclose  it  more  8tron/?ly  thiin  I 
lid  when  it  was  shared  with  ;in- 
)ther.  Yes,  vour  father  shall  know 
iverything,  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  is 
k  good  and  wise  man,  and  will 
sonnael  me  aright* 

I  assured  Mrs.  Rutter  that  I 
leard  her  decision  with  true  siitis- 
action — that  many  a  time  I  had 
lean  on  the  point  of  advising  her 
\xy  consult  my  father,  and  that  I 
on^red  to  ask  her  permission  to  do 
K)  the  hour  when  she  first  confided 
ler  secret  to  me.  Although  Lewis 
Sague  was  dead,  and  the  fear  of 
ixposure  from  that  quarter  an 
;nd,  I  could  not  hide  from  myself 
hat  chance  circumstances  miglit 
luy  day  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
irerythiug  that  Ifrs.  Rntterdeehred 
-t>  conceaC  There  was  no  security 
n  her  present  ])o.sition.  Gladly, 
hen,  did  I  uuileitake  to  disclose 
o  my  father  the  secret  that  had 
>een  confided  to  me.  That  very 
lightj  I  wrote  home  and  pat 
lim  m  possession  of  all  the  facts 
oTiccrning  Mxa^  Eutter'a  painfdl 
listory. 

The  next  day  I  disclosed  to 
latter  the  death  of  Lewis  Hague, 
Old  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
veek.  Mrs.  Rutter  had  requested 
ne  to  do  so,  to  sjiare  her  the  pain 
if  alluding  to  the  subject  to  her 
on.  We  were  waUdnv  on  the  o«l- 
;kirt8  of  the  town,  and  had  turned 
nto  the  cemetery  to  take  shelter, 
mder  a  large  ceaar  near  tlie  gate, 
rom  a  storm  of  rain  that  had  come 
iuwn  suddenly.  Rutter  could  not 
sonoeal  that  he  heard  the  newa 
vith  relict  But  he  seemed  more 
iiditferent  to  it,  I  tliou^^ht,  than  he 
^ouid  have  beeu  a  few  mouths  ago. 


*  It  is  a  terrible  thinj;  to  liear  of 
an^  human  beings  death  with 
satisfaction,*  he  remarked ;  '  but  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  to  pretend  I 
don't  feel  a  weight  off  my  mind  in 
knowing  this  man  cannot  injure  or 
annoy  us  further.  J^robably  my 
mother  may  now  be  able  to  tell  me 
the  secret  of  his  influence  over  Imt. 
She  will  do  Bo^  if  the  can— that  I 
know.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  would  not  as  yet 
meatiuu  the  subject/  I  replied,  un- 
easilv.  *  It  Is  too  near,  and  is  eri* 

dently  painful  to  her.' 

'Well,  after  all,  T  don't  much 
care  if  1  never  hear  his  name  again,* 
returned  Kutter.  '  He  was  a  sorry 
Booondrel,  this  Wilson,  or  Hague, 
and  oblivion  is  the  best  for  his 
deeds,  I  have  no  doubt.  His  name 
stirs  up  bitter  feelings  ;  but  he  is 
a  dead  man  now,  and  it's  always 
ill  work  recalling  a  dead  man's 
sins,  especially  when  standing 
amongst  dead  men*s  graves.* 

Rutter  looked  out  through  the 
rain  from  under  the  black  boughs 
of  tile  cedar,  with  a  sombre  face  as 
he  spoke.  We  stood  in  silenee  fbr 
some  time  listening  to  the  drops 
fallin;^  heavily  through  the  tree. 
Kre  long  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
afternoon  sun  gleamed  out  wanly 
below  ns  on  tlie  horiion.  Butter, 
with  his  back  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  was  gazing  at  the  watery 
radiance  in  the  west  with  the 
same  sombre  look  upon  his  face. 
We  were  about  to  depart,  when 
he  suddenly  tomed  round  and 
Bai(L 

'  Some  men  seem  all  bad,  others 
all  good,  or  nearly  so.  Your  father 
and  Lewis  Hague,  for  example.  And 
yet  I  suppose  that  there  are  specks 
on  the  former's  virtues,  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  that  even  the 
blackness  of  the  latter's  character 
is  not  unrelieved  by  some  gleams 
of  light  There  inaj  be  eztenn* 
ating  ciroiimstances  about  the 
wickedness  even  of  a  Lewis 
Hague,  (though  I  confess  I  am  not 
aware  of  any),  and  there  may  be 
flaws,  we  know,  in  the  oharseter  of 
a  St.  Paul.  Ay,'  he  went  on,  medi- 
tatively, after  a  momentary'  pause, 
'it's  only  a  diftereuce  of  degree,  I 
suppose.  We  are  all  erring,  stum-* 
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bling  men  and  woiimil  and  when 
our  good  ■ngrfi  wooU  draw  us 
upwards,  we  beat  them  off  and 

cliiifj  to  tliis  miry  o.irth  of  ours, 
like  hats  to  ruiued  walls.  Af' 
there  au^ela,  by  tiie  way,  good  or 
bad?  Hifal 


it  my  aide, 
I  wonder  f 

And  as  he  spoke  and  looked 
acruia  iba  giava  moanda  towarda 


the  souseti  there  was  a  aad  bat 
half  aaroaade  Hula  upon  hia  face, 

and  his  voice  sounded  aa  thoq^ 

he  morke«l  himself. 

T  cats  >ti!l  sec  him  standin.i:  thpr-', 
with  llm  gulden  daylight  ahiuiiit^ 

m  bit  Ml  Mid  fiifiire,  but  vith 
darknatB  and  comm^  ni^^hi  in^ 
nendinig  in  tha  black  boogba  ont' 

liaadi 


DECEMBEB'S  JEWELa 


r\FT  she  weavoth  garlands  rare, 
^  Stringt  of  opals  for  her  haii^ 
Opals  of  prismatic  light, 
Sparkling  in  tba  SMiv-dnft  bright: 

n. 

Icicles  she  stringcth  tdo 
Oa  tka  aharchyard  boaght  of  jtw, 
DiaaMNldl  af  Nature's  gemt. 
Fit  fbg  ammircha'  diadamal 


Necklace  she  of  lappUni  tut, 

Olittering  in  the  froaty  air; 
Pendant  earrings  hanging  low, 
Pearla  from  off  the  mkUetoe. 

IT. 


I 


I 


Bfaeelets  of  bright  chfyBoHte, 
Bianond-claiped  with  studs  of  ii^H^ 
Hanging  from  the  sapless  tree, 
Kaster-work  of  jeweUeiy. 

T. 

Emeralds  m  her  girdle  shine, 
Ivy  leaves  that  round  her  twine; 
Kuby  circlet  round  her  brow. 
Gathered  from  the  hoUj-bough. 

TX. 

Jewels  sweet,  jewels  bright^ 
Sparkling  in  December  light; 
Jewels  precious,  jewels  rare. 
Waving  in  Deoeaiber  air  I 

Tn. 

Month  of  our  Bedeemer's  Imih,'— 
Gmtast  feetivai  of  earth,— 
Once  more  weloome,  Cbristmas-tid^ 
Winter  daeks  thaa  aa  a  brkie ! 

AaiLST  H.  Baidwot. 
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PfiESfiNT  POSmON  OF  THE  OHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


DR  DOLLINGER,  in  the  verv 
able  and  entertaining  work 
which  he  has  lately  published  in 
justitication  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  tiie  Pope,  has  given  a 
livelv  sketch  of  the  (Jhurch  of 
EngLuid.  It  win  Mtonish  noit 
iEInglish  readers  to  find  a  Bawiftn 
Ultramontane  know  so  much 
about  us.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
licult  for  an  Englibhnmn  to  tell 
Dr.  DSDinger  moie  about  the  Bng^ 
lish  chnioh  than  he  knows  already, 
lie  is  acquainted  with  its  history, 
its  theors',  or  want  of  theorv,  ancl 
its  present  position.  He  knows 
how  well  it  suits  the  upper  classes 
of  England,  and  he  understands 
vhy  it  does  so.  He  does  justice 
t<)  tlie  dignity  and  learning  of 
the  higher  ecclesicistics,  and  the 
honesty  and  good  character  of  the 
lower.  He  ^ves,  in  short*  a  voy 
fair  and  accurate  account  of  it. 
But  as  a  whole,  it  fills  him  with 
aninsenient  and  wonder,  no  less 
than  with  resuect.  It  is,  as  he 
emphatioaUy  declares,  'a  cfanroh 
of  deportmenl'  Ereiything  is  so 
respectable,  so  eomfoitable,  so 
cheering  about  it.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  consistency  in  it.  Its 
articles,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
are  Oilvinlstic,  and  its  liturgy 
Catholic.  But  the  English  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  truth 
or.  the  consistency  of  their  theology. 
They  do  not  even  pretend  to  have 
any  standard  of  tmth.  If  an  eccle- 
siastic is  acrust'tl  of  heresy,  he  is 
not  tried  liy  judges  who  pro- 
nounce on  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
ilia  opinions,  but  by  lawyers,  who 
tnr  Bimi>ly  to  asoertaui  whedier 
what  he  says  is  in  accordance  with 
certain  legal  documents.  *  Yet  the 
•English  do  not  mind  tliis,  because 
the  general  result  suits  them. 
Thev  do  not  seem  even  to  see  what, 
in  the  syes  of  a  Continental  Catho- 
lic is  so  ;^'rotesque,  the  oddity  of  a 
churcli  which  is  avowedly  insular. 
The  English,  as  Dollinger  puts 
it,  are  quite  content,  and  even 
proud  to  have  a  church  and  a 
theology  which  vill  not  do  for  any 
other  people.  A  church  that  is  a 
cliurch  uf  deportment^  and  does  not 


even  aim  at  theological  truth,  is 
naoessarily,  as  this  friendly  Ger- 
man thinks,  a  wy  Ml  and  temr 

porary  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  lately  pro- 
noonoed  by  a  oompetoit  sathori^ 
to  have  no  doctrine  at  all  on  many 
points  which  a  large  section  of  its 
members  think  of  the  utmost  con- 
fiet^ueuce,  and  to  allow  a  latitude 
which  those  members  consider  to 
shake  the  feondations  (^f  all  their  be- 
lief. The  modem  criticism  of  the 
Bible  does  undoubtedly  alter,  if 
not  the  belief,  at  least  the  mode 
of  believing,  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  men;  and  Doctor 
Lushington  has  decided  that  a 
clergyman  may  carry  Biblical  criti- 
cism to  the  utmost  lengths,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  contradict  cec 
tain  propoehaons  oonUined  in  the 
text  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  other  legal  documents.  It  has 
hardly  as  yet  been  realized,  we 
believe,  how  verv  many  things  a 
man  may  say  nnder  the  shdter  of 
this  judgment,  which  the  ordinary 
half-educated  members  of  the 
church  would  consider  as  dam- 
nable doctrines  and  positions  as 
were  ever  started.  Tnese  people 
may  reasonablv  wonder  what  is  to 
become  of  a  church  in  which  such 
horrible  thins^s  may  be  said  and 
taught  by  its  ministers.  A  very 
different  set  of  people  are  also  led 
to  the  same  speculation  by  this 
judgment,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
controversy  which  this  judgment 
lias  in  some  degree  determined. 
They  believe,  and  assert,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  honest  dergymen 
to  stop  where  thqr  we,  and  that 
biblical  criticism  which  has  led 
thein  to  go  round  the  articles,  must 
in  time  caiiy  them  straight  through 
those  fenosB  of  (nthodoixy.  It  is 
impossibls^  they  aigiik  that  the 
church  can  go  on  mucn  longer  as 
it  is,  for  it  is  incredible  that  men 
who  are  at  once  educated  and 
honest  should  stay  in  its  ministry. 

We  torn,  however,  to  the  facts 
that  face  us  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  newspapers,  and  to  the  current 
history  of  the  church  in  itsprao- 
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tical  and  extcnial  aspects,  and  we 
find  that  this  tottering  church  has 
u  very  .solid  look.  Lord  Stanley, 
who  is  no  meaaa  a  fanatuai 
elmekiiiaii^  litelj  took  occasion 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
Cliurca  \v:is  never  htron^jer  than  it 
is  now,  and  that  he  uaw  no  reabou 

to  BuppoM  ito  poaitum  would  be 
altered,  in  aojr  generatioa  witli 

which  any  one  now  livinjj:  can  have 
anything  to  do.  We  ^salk  in  the 
town  and  tite  country^  and  at  every 
oomer,  or  in  mvy  ▼illAge,  we  see 
a  new  church  rising  or  an  old  ona 
repaired  and  decorated.  We  keep 
.sending  out  more  and  more  bishops 
and  misiiious  tu  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Dissent  is  declining,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  any  other 
reason  but  habit  and  family  tradi- 
tion for  being  anything  but  a 
churcliuian.  The  clergy  of  this 
^ueratiuu  are  uotorioiuily  a  great 
unproTement  on  the  cleigy  of  the 
last.  The^  woik  harder  and  live 
better.  The  money  market  also 
pronounces  the  church  safe,  and 
the  Vcdue  uf  livings  rather  iu- 
OToaiiee  than  diminisbea.  The 
ehurch  has  also  been  aUe  lately  to 
make  a  disnlay  of  strength  in  Par- 
liament. The  old  majority  against 
church-rates  lias  laded  away.  The 
Home  of  Oommona  deduea  to 

itenuit  a  clergyman  to  earn  Mi 
>read  in  another  calling.  The  pro- 
p;).sa!s  of  people  like  Lord  Kbury, 
t  J  make  liny  chan^^es  in  the  liturgy, 
are  muffed  out  with  the  greatest 
contempt  Looking  at  all  theee 
things,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  church  just  now  is  not 
only  very  strong,  but  that  its 
strength  is  of  the  kind  which  is 
apt  to  produce  arrogance  and  haid- 
ncea  in  the  less  generous  numl  ers 
of  a  successfid  party  or  institution. 

We  ^)ropo.se  to  discuss  ;us  briefly 
as  possible,  and  with  a6  little  refe- 
rence to  tlieology  as  may  be,  come 
of  the  cittMi  which  produce  thia 
stnmge  union  of  apparent  weak- 
ness and  ap])arent  strength  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

In  the  first  place,  the  En^^iah 
Church  ia  eminently  English,  and 
that  is  a  great  reason  for  its  having 
a  strong  hold  on  Englishmen.  It 
ia  nut  ouly  that  it  has  been  inti- 


mately l)ound  up  with   all  tlie 
actions  of  the  English  nation  dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  has  a  distinct 
place  in  our  traditions  or  noolleo> 
tions,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  a 
general  way  of  thinking  which 
exists  among  us,  and  w  hich,  pro- 
bably because  it  does  ejdst,  we 
httfc  lemt  to  tidnk  aomeUnng 
Mttinentlv  and  permanently 
tionaL   We  do  not  think  things 
out.    There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
»aid  for  thinking  things  out,  and  a 
^eat  deal  to  be  aaid  for  not  think- 
ing^ them  out    The  Continental 
nations  that  pretend  to  think  at 
all,  can  see  no  use  in  thought 
which  confessedly  is  more  limited 
than  it  need  be.  If  ^on  do  not 
think  in  order  to  amve  at  tins 
thoughts,  why,  they  ask.  do  you 
take  the  trouble  to  think  at  alll 
We  reply,  that  life  iniiHjses  a  great 
many  practical  limitations  on  all 
thoiu;ht,  and  we  had  better  accept 
the  mtXA  of  the  world  in  which  wt 
live.   What  is  called  tliiiiking  a 
thing  out,  means  often  nothing 
more  tlian  a  pursuance  of  one  line 
of  thooftht,  artiAdallsr  abatmleii 
from  all  other  Hues  of  thought. 
But  the  outer  world  does  not 
correspond  to  this  artihciiU  ab- 
straction.   It    presents  eudlebs 
aubiects  of  thousht  catting  into 
eacn  other,  and  if  we  resfim 
that  this  is  so,  and  trust  to  exjie- 
rience,  or  instinct,  or  common 
sense,  or  w  hatt:ver  else  we  conceive 
to  be  the  practical  guiding  powa 
of  man  in  society,  we  an  led  to 
conclusions  which  are  untrue,  so 
far  as  they  depart  from  the  results 
of  all  pursuance  of  one  line  of 
thought  artificially  abstracted,  but 
is  true  in  so  far  aa  it  keepa  in  tole- 
lable  harmony  with  many  converg- 
ing or  cthifiicting  lines  of  thoughu 
This  way  of  looking  at  things 
takes  many  curious  shapes;  aud 
among  othen  is  that  of  si^eakiug 
of  many  of  the  thin^  which  we 
most  cherish  as  bemg  at  once 
general  in  tlieir  theory,  and  yet 
specially  and  intensely  English. 
We  beSeve  in  Oonstitiitfc^  Go- 
vernment aa  a  genend  tiieonr,  and 
think  other  nations  very  mohsh 
not  to  have  Const itutiims.  But 
we  also  think  that  the  En^iisk 
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Sources  oj  the  Church's  Strength, 


Oonatitution  Is  the  only  one  worth 
mentioning,  and  that  it  belongs 
exclusively  to  En;?land.    In  the 
same  way  the  English  Church,  al- 
thouffli  we  know  it  to  be  purely 
infloliury  satisfies  in  a  rough  way 
our  general  theories  of  what  a 
chnrch  should  be.    We  tliink  that 
it  answers  as  many  of  the  aims  of 
a  church,  and  gives  SDUie  sort  of  a 
reply  to  as  many  pertment  ques- 
tions as  we  can  reasonably  expect 
it  to  do-  and  as  the  sphere  in 
which  this  is  done  is  England,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  it  should  have 
a  strong  national  tin^^e. 

But  it  is  piurt  ot  our  waj  of 
tliinking,  and  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial part,  tliat  there  sliould  be  a 
lar^e  amount  in  what  we  accept 
'which  we  hold  to  be  al)6olutely 
tnie.   Foreigners  often  think  onr 
roni promises  hollow,  and  our  love 
of  truth  a  mere  sham.    But  we 
know  and  feel  them  to  be  wrong, 
because  we  feel  that  there  is  always 
a  basis  of  truth  in  what  we  believe, 
which  lies  beyond  doubt  and  com- 
promise.  The  Church  of  England 
Hatisfics  this  want.    It  offers  some- 
thing which  is  the  object  of  detiuite 
beli^.  What  is  this  kernel  of  belief 
it  mi^ht  be  difficult  to  say.  But 
we  feel  that  it  is  there.    Men  may 
be  very  good  men,  and  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  and  comfort  from 
Ghristiiaitj,  who  do  not  think  that 
•nytfaing  definite  and  historical 
need  be  associated  with  it.  But 
the  great  majority  of  Christians 
not  only  think  that  there  must  be 
a  definite  and  historical  character 
given  to  Christianity^  or  the  reli- 
gion ceases  to  be  itself ;  but  they 
R%scTt  tiiat  their  own  personal  cx- 
]H'rience,  as  well  as  all  they  can 
collect  of  the  general  experience 
of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  proves 
that  the  definite  and  lustcoical 
character  of  Christianity  gives  it 
its  power  over  the  conscience.  The 
£n^h  Church  does  give  the  . 
nation  something  like  defioite  doe- 
trine,  although  to  some  extent  in  a 
confused  and  contradictory  way. 
And  it  ought  to  be  added,  that 
there  is  a  more  profound  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Church  of  £n^> 
bnd'i  teaching  than  is  implied  in 
the  gsneial  aoccptanoe  of  some- 


ear 


definite  and  historical  It 
ought  to  be  understood  that  the 
most  thinking,  the  best  read,  the 
most  honest  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  really  think 
that  the  common  creed  of  Chiis^ 
tendom  is  essentially  and  histori- 
cally true.  They  do  not,  perhaps, 
feel  able  or  inclined  to  say  how  tar 
or  in  what  way  this  is  so.  But  the 
end  of  thought— of  honest  deli- 
berate, scrupulous  thoQgnt — to 
them  has  been  the  conviction  that 
the  truth  of  common  orthodox 
Christianity  is  as  true  as  any  truth 
€f  the  sort  can  be  known  or  be- 
hoved to  be.  This  we  regard  as 
the  real  ultimate  rock  on  which 
the  Church  of  England  stands  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  this  that 
prevents  educated  laymen  thinking 
the  whole  thing  hollow.  They  are 
aware  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  many  artificial  props,  but  this 
to  them  IS  the  main  buttress.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  formal  proof 
d  this.  Men  can  only  refer  to 
what  they  know  of  their  own 
friends  and  of  the  friends  t>f  those 
whom  they  trust ;  and  it  is  because 
they  find  that  the  wisest  and  best 
and  most  stndioos  thinkers  over 
theology  in  England  find  no  truth 
so  true  as  the  truth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  there  is  a  basis 
of  sincerity  in  the  general  endea- 
Tonr  of  the  edncated  laity  to  keep 
the  Church  up. 

Then  the  Church,  as  Dr.  Bol- 
linger observes,  suits  the  upiier 
classes  in  many  ways.  Besting  ou 
the  conviction  that  at  the  bottom 
there  is  something  in  the  Church 
which  answers  to  the  belief  of  wise 
and  learned  men,  and  seeing  that 
compromise  in  thought  has  a  large 
practical  justification,  the  ordinary 
English  lavm  an  goes  cheerfully  to 
service,  and  gladly  uses  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  to  hallow  the  great 
ei)oi  hs  of  family  life.  Biiptism, 
marriages,  and  funerals  are  all 
treated  in  a  way  by  the  English 
Church  that  exactly  falls  in  witli 
English  notions  of  taste.  There  is 
decorum,  there  is  a  little  spiritual 
excitement  carefully  limited  by  the 
respeetalnlities  of  this  world,  there 
is  something  at  once  sociad  and 
solemn,  and  there  is  that  miztnrs 
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of  a  litde  very  ratelligiblt  poetry 

with  a  massive  sulKstratum  of  prose 
that  is  so  dear  to  the  Englishinnii 
in  the  b«)s<»ni  of  his  family.  The 
colle^te  and  cathedral  Herrices 
'm  iIbo  a  gratt  mroe  of  pride  and 
'pleaenre  to  most  Englishmen  fiuni- 
u&r  with  them.  There  is  n<it  nnicli 
Bjtiritual  ecstiisy  about  those  ch(»ral 
i^crvice;^  But  iu  their  hearts  En^- 
lishmeD  do  not  nradi  beltere  in 
spiritual  eoBla^.  Tb^  eee  that  it 
is  in  nine  oties  out  of  ten  tlic  result 
of  weak  nerves  and  weak  thought, 
and  they  do  not  trouble  themselvcii 
to  determine  how  in  the  tenth  case 
this  ecstasy  came  to  form  an  ea- 
sential  part;  of  the  saintly  cha- 
racters which  they  hope  to  imitate 
ivhile  rciiuiining  within  the  region 
of  comnton  sense. 

The  deigy  have  also  a  |[nat  hoM 
on  the  conntiy.  Theoretically  tlie 
practice  d  putting  up  livings  to 
sale  seems  absurd.  That  money 
can  purchase  the  right  to  have  a 
core  of  flonlB,  and  that  a  Jew  may 
appoint  a  Protestant  Christian  to  a 
living,  but  that  a  lioman  Catholic 
cannot,  is  one  of  tlin>e  hidicrctus 
anouialies  which  in  England  we 
pasa  over  mereljr  because  they  are 
Engliah.  But  in  practice  this 
mode  of  appointing  to  livings 
works  well,  and  saves  a  great 
portion  of  tlie  clergy  from  having 
to  toady  bishops,  or  mtrigue  for 
Grown  patronage.  The  clergy  in 
daily  Mfi  suit  Eng^liahiociety.  The 
notion  of  a  clergyman  lieing  a 
gentleman  falls  in  with  the  I  ji-Iish 
notion  of  the  proper  relations  of 
^  the  poor  and  tne  rich ;  and  it  is 
found  in  the  hi|[heat  degree  useful 
to  have  a  man  with  some  education 
in  every  parisli,  who  ought  to  pro- 
ceed ou  somcthiug  like  principle 
in  hia  dealings  with  othera,  and 
who^  if  hia  limited  experience,  his 
scrupulousness,  and  his  sense  of 
petty  inii>ortance,  often  make  him 
ijartial  and  unjust,  can  generally 
be  relied  on  to  imjjort  the  belief 
in  a  future  world  into  his  actions 
in  this  world.  The  marrijige  of  the 
clergy  is  also  a  source  of  the  most 
powerful  influence.  A  vast  mass 
of  women  are  interested  in  keeping 
np  the  Church;  and  it  ia  tneir 
natue  to  think  that  they  can  beat 


keep  it  up  by  keeping  it 
aii  it  is.  And  their  zeal  is  not  the 
fitful  zeal  of  female  enthn>iasni ;  it 
is  the  zeal  of  women  who  are  ti^jht- 
iug  for  the  honour  of  the  men 
they  knre^or  are  ready  to  krre,  or 
fortiM  bread  and  batter  of  their 
children.  In  many  families  the 
Cliureh  is  <^uanled  iis  a  cat  guards 
her  kittens ;  and  wise  men  hoki 
theb  tongues,  and  let  Hweatbe^ 
when  there  is  a  chance  of  being 
scratched.  But  it  ought  in 
ne>s  to  be  said  that  the  i>ower  of 
the  clergy  in  England  mainly  re^ts 
on  the  great  good  they  do— on  the 
mriel,  honeat  daily  work  they  go 
through — on  the  services  thgr 
render  to  ediic-ation,  and  on  their 
kindness  to  and  cousidenvtion  for 
the  poor.    Most  lay  men,  ailhou^ 

aincerely  anikraa  to  do  what  ter 

religion  eigoina  on  them  aa  a  daltf, 

find  intercourse  with  the  poor  such 
a  bore,  and  such  an  unprofitable 
bore,  that  they  are  ready  to  stand 
thoee  of  their  fiienda  who  ban 
undertaken  to  deal  with  the  poor 
in  a  methodieai  and  permiBt 
manner. 

We  must  also  imike  allowance 
for  rather  lower  motives,  aud  fur 
causes  which  are  of  a  rather 
humbler  sort.  In  the  first  place, 
it  suits  an  infinite  variety  of  people 
to  have  a  church  with  a  good 
social  position.  There  are  also  the 
parenta  who  wast  a  profeeaion  for 
one  of  their  sons,  and  who  are  glad 
of  a  means  of  sheltering  under  the 
friendly  and  respectable  cover  of 
the  Church,  the  quiet  aud  unprac- 
tical hoy  of  their  fiunily  part^ 
Then  there  is  also  the  aemi-pohlie 
life  of  England,  the  county  gath^- 
ings,  the  agricultural  meetings,  the 
dinners  of  lord  mavors  and  civic 
fhnctionarieS|  at  all  which  it  is 
moat  convenient  and  proper  that 
cIcrg3'menahould  be  present,  and 
should  lend  a  little  tliirnity  and 
extra  resijectability  to  the  oeeasion, 
and  represent  the  place  of  religion 
in  common  life.  FractkaUy  n  k 
found  that  cler^men  do  tina,  and 
that  the  sort  ot  persons  who  are 
wanted  are  to  be  got  -The  sense 
of  the  convenience  of  having  them 
at  call  leads  all  thoee  who  ante 
any  way  called  on  to  manage  tht 
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aemi-pnblie  life  of  BngUuid  to  be 

▼eiy  jealous  of  aaythiiig  that  will 
lunke  the  clergy  less  certain  (tf  a 
peculiar  «ort  of  select  diguity,  and 
therefore  l&m  available  for  semi- 
^blie  purposes.  It  was  thia  Ibel* 
lug,  we  believe,  whidi  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reject  Mr. 
Bouverie's  proposal  to  allow  cler- 
gymen to  retire  from  their  sacred 
cailiug  and  enter  on  lay  occiipa- 
tions.  The  indelibility  of  oraen 
is  a  dogma  which  rests  npon 
assumptions  which  have  no  phice 
in  the  belief  of  Tuo.st  English 
members  of  Pariiauiijut.  it  is 
«xiietly  that  kind  of  dogma  which 
is  adopted  or  njeeted  in  £n^]aad» 
not  on  its  own  merits^  but  because 
it  happens  to  fall  in  with  or  oj)pose 
mme  general  way  of  thinidng. 
The  claas  of  people  who  sit  in 
Parliament,  and  ail  the  most  in- 
finential  of  those  who  send  tlieni 
there,  like  to  have  a  clergy  who 
play  a  part  in  society  at  once 
peculiar  and  dignitied.  It  would 
very  seriously  interfere  with  this 
if  it  were  known  that  a  dei^gyman 
might  any  day  cease  to  In*  a  cler- 
gyman. It  wonlfl  spoil  tiie  eiiect 
of  aa  agricultural  least  if  the 
archdeaoan  who  had  been  seeored 
to  saj  grace  were  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  retire  from  his  arch- 
deact>nry  and  to  set  up  a  brewery. 
The  perfect  liberty  and  absence 
of  all  interference  which  charae- 
tenae  .the  English  Church,  also 
bannonize  with  the  strong  desire 
to  be  let  alone  wfiich  marks  all 
Englishmen  who  are  provided  with 
a  decent  and  reliable  maintenance. 
There  nerer  was  any  religions 
system  set  up  in  the  world  which 
left  respectable  fiimilies  to  do  so 
eicactly  as  they  i)lea,se.  The  ladies, 
if  they  wish  to  ha  thought  real 
ladies,  mnst  go  to  church  at  least 
once  a  Sunday,  and  the  men  must 
behave  with  reasonable  liberality 
in  subscribing  to  the  cliarities  uf 
the  pLicCjor  they  will  be  denounced 
by  the  parson  and  his  friends  aa 
screws.  But  this  is  literally  alL 
No  priest  or  minister  intnules  into 
flrnwinx-rooms  and  dining-rooms 
whore  he  ia  not  welcome,  or  pre- 
miines  to  meddle  with  the  semnts 
ol  his  neighboon;  and  yet  in  all 


■ 

Ibe  happy  or  monmfol  oocadons 
of  life  there  is  the  deigyman  quite 

ready  to  jK-rfonn  every  ceremony 
without  Jisking  any  questions.  No 
man  is  uuestioned  as  to  iiis  belieL 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  clerical 
control  oyer  his  actions.  This 
liberty  is  complete  for  all  the  upncr 
and  middle  classes  of  society.  The 
clergyman  thmks  it  his  duty  and 
his  ri^ht  to  lecture  the  poor,  to 
walk  mto  their  cottages,  to  song 
them,  if  he  can,  into  going  to 
church,  to  see  that  their  children 
are  taught  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tian truth .  but  above  a  certain 
line  this  duty  and  power  ceases 
What  is  the  line,  it  is  difficult  to  ssy; 
but  we  should  not  think  there  are 
many  clergymen  who  would  con- 
sider they  had  any  business  or  call 
to  meddle  with  the  religious  state 
of  a  family  that  paid  £io  a  year 
rent.  Tlds  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference greatly  attracts  English- 
men to  the  church.  They  enjoy 
haviiiff  their  heartli  thdr  own,  and 
they  do  not  fed  sure,if  the  church 
was  changed  or  any  new  theories 
of  clerical  jtowcr  were  permitted 
to  spring  up,  whether  they  would 
not  have  greater  encroachments  on 
their  privacy  to  repel 

The  spread  of  rehgious  education 
and  the  popularization  of  religion 
has  also  a  verv  conservative  efl'ect 
on  the  church.  A  vast  an  ay  of 
teachers  has  been  reared  up,  and 
all  have  been  taught  on  a  parti- 
cnlar  pattern.  An  enormous  nm.ss 
of  books,  tractSjhymns, catechisms, 
manuals,  tal^,  and  other  modes  ui 
instruction,  has  been  composed, 
printed,  and  circulated,  and  all  has 
been  arranged  to  inculcate,  or  at 
any  rate  to  fall  in  with,  a  certain 
set  of  doctrines.  There  is  a  deep 
though  unspoken,  and  perhaps  un- 
realised, feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  wno  direct,  who  conduct,  and 
who  profit  I'V  tlie  working  of  this 
ma'-liiiiery,  liiat  they  cannot  atford 
to  have  it  changed.  It  has  been 
contrived  to  produce  a  particular 
artide^  and  that  article  must  bt 
produced,  ilueh  higher  feelings 
also  come  in  aid  of  this  rehicUmce 
to  interfere  witk  the  operation  of  a 
Standing  system.  But  every  sys- 
tei»  that  earnes  its  activii^  low 
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down  in  society  has  an  immobility 
that  i.s  inhen  nt  in  it.  Sunday- 
school  t4jachers  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  to  welcome  uew  views,  not 
only  because  thdr  •dawtion  is 
limited,  but  Wcause  they  would 
not  know  what  to  do  on  Sundays. 
The  i»attcni  "f  rt  liiji«'n  on  whifh 
Christian  youn^  in  en  are  desired 
to  cut  thwiMlTMCiBBOl  b«all«rtd 
from  day  to  day.  It  was  tiut  feel- 
ing, we  may  V»e  sure, that  in  a  great 
nie^isure  dictated  Lord  Shafte.s- 
bui^s  paMiouate  prayer  t<>  be 
deliT6M  fraa  Ibe  ^nnny  of  pro- 
leMOMb  ^  profenors  he  meant 
p6(^Ie  who  made  holes  in  the 
■vstem  whif  h  he  saw  at  work  in 
the  countlei>8  school.s  and  societies 
under  his  control  It  would  never 
do  to  have  the  system  itMlf  odlsd 
in  question,  when  every  effort  must 
be  directed  to  making  it  practically 
oi>erative.  In  the  davs  when  the 
learned  luid  the  ricli  and  the 
powerful  alone  debated  and  decided 
what  should  be  beUeved,  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  nation  followed 
humbly  and  blindlv  in  their  ]»ath, 
it  wjw  comparatively  easy  to  alter 
religious  systems  that  were  ones 
established.  I>ut  the  difficulty  is 
vastly  increased  when  a  large  b<Miy 
of  the  Rnl)ordinate  and  feebly  edu- 
cated have  been  engaged  to  con- 
sider that  Hie  established  system 
is  ths  OQS  they  have  to  reoommend 
and  promote. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that 
although  the  church  has  now 
some  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
many  of  the  difliculties  that  press 
on  her  are  difficulties  with  whidh 
she  is  able  to  contend  with  an 
ulnio^t  accidental  e;Lse.  There  is 
the  btauding  opposition  of  Dihi>ejit| 
and  tiim  sre  all  the  quarrels  sua 
jsaloiuiss  which  the  relations  be* 
tween  the  Church  and  the  Non- 
ct)nfonnists  pnxiuce.  The  Dis- 
senters have  also  now  got  a  fair 
shars  of  poUtisal  power.  In  some 
bofoogfas  they  reign  supreme,  and 
in  many  they  can  virtually  cleter- 
mine  the  election,  and  yet  the 
Church  holds  u^  her  head  against 
Disssnt  with  increasing  success. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  tbs 
conviction  that  Dissent  is,  not 
theokficaI)y,  but  sodaliyi  a  mis> 


take.  TTic  p*  hit^  which  are  the 
rallying  cries  »tf  l)issent  no  hunger 
interest  men.  It  seems  as  if  there 
w^as  no  reasiin  whatever  that  people 
who  practically  believe  ODMCHy 
what  their  church-going  neigh- 
bonrs  believe  should  shut  them- 
selves otf  from  the  resj>ectabiiity 
and  credit  of  church-going,  ll 
people  debated  witli  kMonsss  aai 
earnestness  as  of  real  vital  interest 
the  theological  qucstif^n**  which 
once  distnrl>ed  the  English  mind, 
the  consequent  difierence^  of 
opinion  would  lead  to  OQms|Kmd- 
ing  differences  of  outward  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  only  in  the  most 
nominal  and  superficial  way  that 
the  English  mind  now  troubles 
itself  about  such  matteis  as  OMS 
vexed  the  righteous  souls  of 
Quakers,  Baptista,  and  Indepen- 
dents with  in<Hgnation.  The  con- 
sctnienc-t'  i>  that  young  Dissenters 
come  to  elnu.  h,  and  the  large 
immber  of  iple  who  waver  have 
a  secret  nreferenos  for  the  insti- 
tution wluch  is  m(*9t  up  in  the 
world,  which  gives  least  trouble^ 
and  we  fear  we  must  add,  at  which 
the  best  bonneti  can  be  best  ^ 

Slaved.  Itistrue  thatalafooBls 
issenting  preacher  is  run  af^er  by 
church  pe<  »i»le ;  l)Ut  then  a  favounle 
church  preacher  ia  run  after  by 
dissenters ;  and  this  community  oif 
interest  and  dismption  of  barriers 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  church ;  for 
it  shows  that  the  distinction  that 
exists  is  mostly  one  of  habit  and 
of  family  Icehng,  and  when  no 
theologittd  diffneneea  are  really 
fdt,  the  leaning  of  men  will  slwars 
be  to  the  instituti(m  that  sodafly 
is  most  in  the  ascendant. 

The  spread  of  biblical  criticism 
was  also  treated  as  a  great  dai^^ 
to  the  church  :  and  it  was  quts 
evident  to  all  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  that  biblical 
criticism  was  leading  honest  and 
able  men  to  results  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  manyof  theoommoa 
beliefs  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
te;u  hings  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land. But  competent  judges  main- 
tained that  tills  |K)rtion  of  the 
oommon  ereed  of  Knglish  church* 
men  was  not  really  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Churdk 
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Most  fortunately,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  determined  to  huvt;  a 
le^l  decision  on  this  Dart.  iSome 
qoiet  people  regrettra  tfai%  and 
said  that  the  foahop  had  much 
better  have  kept  himself  out  of 
law-courts,  (^ti  tlie  contrary,  the 
Bishop  luw  rendered  the  church 
an  inestimable  service.  He  has 
provoked  a  (Uaeanaion,  and  obUiined 
a  judicial  sentence  wliich  has 
shown  and  declared  tliat  there  are 
sttircely  any  of  the  rciiults  of  bibli- 
cal criticism  which  are  not  a  matter 
of  perfect  indiffmioe  to  thaCShnrch 
of  England.  Any  one  who  will 
trouble  himself  to  read  the  reprinted 
speet  li*  of  Mr.  Fitzjanies  iStephen, 
wiii  see  set  out  with  a  learningi  au 
•biU^,  and  a  l^gal  decislTeneM 
irhieh  aia  a  credit  to  the  English 
bar,  the  extraordinary  latitude 
which  the  great  divines  of  the 
English  Church  have  allowed  them- 
selves in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  inspiration,  and  the  extensive 
freedom  whicn  the  silence  of  the 
Articles  on  tliis  liead  permits.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stei)hen 
that  this  silence,  even  if  in  some 
maasora  accidental,  has  been  tha 
greatest  of  blessings  to  the  church 
of  our  <lay<.  Tt  leaves  her  un- 
fettered to  de.il  with  <iue.stions 
which  no  one  dreamt  oi  when  the 
Articles  were  framed. 

Tha  eliurch  also,  lika  most  oUiflr 
persons  and  bodies  on  earth,  runs 
some  risk  from  her  friends.  There 
16  aiwaj^s  a  set  of  L>eopie  in  every 
institution  who  wish  to  stretch  it, 
to  sea  how  far  it  will  go.  There 
are  plenty  of  churchmen  and 
churcnwonien  who  want  to  tind  an 
ideal  church  in  the  Church  of  Juig- 
land,  who  think  that  with  a  little 
inanagement  they  can  make  it 
something  like  the  church  of  Hil- 
debrand.  They  like  their  church 
to  be  a  church  militant,  and  they 
glory  iu  a^gravatmg  and  plotting 
against  Duaenters,  in  adonug  ana 
leading  the  world  to  adore  bi.'ihops 
—not  indeed  all  bishops,  but  the 
bishops  of  the  right  way  of  think- 
ing— and  iu  wrenching  little  chU- 
dron  into  a  knowiec(ge  of  tha 
f^^^setn  md  out  ot  tEs  custody 


of  sectarian  parents.  If  we  loot 
only  to  the  localities  in  whieh  they 
flourish,  these  people  seem  to  do 
the  eburdii  a  mu  deal  of  ham. 
But  if  we  looK  to  the  whole  of 
England,  we  see  that  English 
society  manages  to  make  these 
enthusiasts  very  insignificant.  The 
pressure  of  sensible  opinion  foreea 
moderation  on  tha  vast  buUc 
of  English  clergymen  and  their 
friends.  The  young  curates  get 
older,  and  they  tind  themselves 
insensibly  led  to  face  the  real  facts 
of  life,  and  see  tha  English  Church 
and  the  English  world  as  they  are. 
As  in  the  Romish  Church  there  are 
enthusiasts,  and  reformers,  and 
credulous  innovators,  who  believe 
the  church  to  be  the  tma  ally  of 
damooracv,  and  who  yet  in  time 
are  forced,  to  briii^  themselves  and 
their  opinions  in  harmony  witli  the 
exigencies  of  an  elaborate  ecclesias- 
tical organization ;  so  in  time,  and 
looking  to  tha.ganefal  result,  we 
may  say  these  dangerous  friends  of 
the  church  are  bron.t^ht  into  har- 
mony with  the  abiding  character 
of  English  thought. 

Lastly,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  has  ob- 
served, the  English  Chufch  is  not 
the  church  of  the  poor.  In  some 
sense,  this  is  very  true.  The 
English  Church  does  not  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  poor,  or  instruct 
them  in  any  very  pleasant  or  in- 
telligible way,  or  give  them  what 
they  can  make  a  part  of  their  daily 
life.  There  are  no  open  churches 
in  EogUah  towns,  wnefs  market- 
woman  go  and  pray,  aa  abroad. 
There  are  no  pictures  and  statues 
to  tell  the  poor,  through  the  eye, 
the  leading  incidents  in  the  ^eat 
story  of  their  creed.  Tliere  is  no 
pastor  of  their  own  rank  to  hear 
their  sins^  to  heal  their  sorrows, 
and  to  direct  their  croings.  The 
English  clergyman  stands  to  the 
jMJor  as  all  tlie  rich  stand,  or  try  to 
Stand,  to  the  poor.  We  have  in- 
heifted  from  feudal  times,  and 
our  hr^e  landed  properties  have 
confirmed  in  us,  a  way  of  consider- 
ing the  poor  as  intended  by  Provi-, 

d«ioe  to  be  thahvmUa  dependents 
of  the  rich.    Few  squires  and 
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tonntry  parsons  reallv  bcHeve  a 
cottager  could  go  to  heaven  who 
had  not  touched  hi.s  hat  |»r<>]ttrly 
.in  lile.  A  whole  depaitmeni  of 
litentiim,  that  of  velu  iow  norela, 
is  in  a  great  measure  baaad  on  tha 

aammptlon  that  the  poor  are  a 
kind  of  raw  material  on  which 
youu^  ladies  aud  curates  are  to 
ti7  file  aipMimanCa  thai  an  to 
ooofinD  tham  in  Tirtue.  Tkm  ia 
perhaps  less  apprclien.Hion  of  the 

1>ossibility  of  dignity  in  tlie  ]MK)r 
lere  than  in  any  other  Chribiiau 
ooiintnr.  But  lul  this  does  not 
oona  non  anything  in  the  afanrdi. 
io  much  as  ttoUL  the  make  ot 
English  society  •  and  if  English 
Hociety  cliangi-s  in  this  respect,  as 
it  cciUiiiily  will  do,  the  church 
wiU  ehange  quite  as  easily.  If  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  tiie 
church  of  the  j  jiu'HsIi  poor,  cer- 
tainly nothing  else  is.  Koman 
Catholicism  can  make  no  head 
aj^ainat  the  inTetenite  dialilce  of 
the  Ig'^gH^fc  to  priests^  and  Dissen- 
ters scarcely  pv*'r  try  to  reach  the 
j)oor  at  all.  They  do  great  good, 
aud  are  most  benevolent  within 
fheir  own  dide:  hat  th^  aeldom 
go  beyond.  The  ckoich  doea 
labour  in  its  own  way  among  tlie 
poor.  We  do  not  pretend  to  think 
It  a  very  attractive  wa^.  It  seems 
to  ns  a  very  doll  affiur  for  a  poor 
nan  to  be  asked  to  attend  a  book- 
service,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  far 
away  fmm  the  English  of  common 
life,  and  then  to  hear  an  cssiiy, 
lasting  exactly  half  an  hour,  and 
•ahiqped  always  after  the  aame 
pattern.  There  is  a  distance  he- 
tween  the  clergjminn  and  the  poor 
man,  which  shows  that  the  former 
feels  himself  to  be  a  very  superior 
aortofhfling;  Bat  alill  the  elergy 
are  lead^  to  pioteet  and  help  the 
poor,  aiKi  as  a  matter  of  fact,  labour 
zealously  anumg  them.  If  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  brought  nearer 
tosether  m  Inland,  the  dergy 
ml  be  as  ready  to  forward  and 
take  advantage  of  the  reaction  as 
anybody.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  any  one  who  considers  the 
whole  matter  attentively,  will  come 
to  the  cone! usioa  that  taeGbnrch 
of  England  is  very  strong  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  it  ia  veqr  deservedly 


stroni^    As  Lord  Stanley  savs, 

there  may  be  no  one  living  who 
will  see  any  material  change  in  its 
position,  btiil  there  arc  some  dan- 
gers whidi  praa  on  it,  and  which 
most  be  guarded  against  in  time. 
We  will  notice  two  of  these,  which 
seem  to  us  anumg  the  cliief.  The 
one  is  a  (laii;4er  ;igaiust  which  it  is 
lolcrably  easy  to  guard,  hot  the 
Other  ia  mneh  more  aerious. 

There  are  some  scauilals  in  the 
chiireh.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  too  much  jobbing — there  is  too 
much  intriguing  to  ^et  thn  fiift 
thinga  for  the  dignitanea,  to  hoiU 

f)alaces  for  bishops,  and  to  accunm- 
ate  nice  quiet  sources  of  income  in 
the  siuue  hands.  There  is  also  too 
much  Episcopal  nepoti&ni,  and 
bishops  are  apt  to  shower  the 
churcn  s  gold  on  their  relations  a 
little  too  freely.  But  thi-^  is  not  a 
grave  matter.  Englishmen  are 
very  indulgent  to  jobbing  of  all 
kindi^  and  then  the  joWng  is  not 
very  Bad.  Many  great  di^iuries 
never  abuse  their  patronage  at  alL 
I>ut  there  are  scandals  worse  than 
that  of  jobbing  in  the  church: 
more  especially  there  la  the  eeandal 
of  an  absurd  system  of  church  di»<> 
cipline.  It  is  its  wonderfid  strict - 
ne>s  in  sfjue  things,  as  CTupared 
with  its  wonderful  laxity  in  others, 
that  constitutes  its  absurdity.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  esamplea  lately. 
We  have  seen  a  poor,  eccentric, 
deaf  old  man  expellea  from  his 
living  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  parishioners,  because  he  had 
pablished  some  ineomproheMihle 
▼agary  about  justiticatit»n,  and 
could  not  underst^md  his  trial  suf- 
ficiently to  let  his  judges  know 
what  a  queer  harmless  creature  he 
really  waSb  And  ahnoet  at  tlM 
very  same  time  a  clergyman  who 
has  been  publicly  found  guilty  of 
theft,  and  whose  theft  consisted  in 
a  very  lou^  robbery  of  his  own 
poor  parishioners,  is,  as  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  says,  to  be  main- 
tained inviolate  m  his  living  for 
thebenetit  of  his  creditors.  Many 
other  marvels  of  the  same  sort 
might  easily  be  collected.  But  it 
ia  not  necessary ;  for  the  Qinreh 
can.  without  the  slightest  real  dif- 
ficulty, mend  its  dmdnline  if  it 
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Prevalent  HesUalion  to  take  Orderu 


likes.  EveiTbodsr,  esoept  ^  Urn 

crotchety  persons  who  oppose 
everythmg,  would  welcome  any  re- 
form in  church  (ii.^cipliue  that  did 
not  open  a  way  for  bishops  to 
granmie  orer  clexgymcn  ih^  di»> 

But  there  is  something  really 
perilous  in  the  present  position  of 
the  church,  and  it  i:s  the  reluctance 
of  the  bel^  kind  and  the  more 
promising  kind  of  young  men  to 
tuke  orders.  There  is  no  dislike  of 
the  Church  of  Ku^dan*!,  uo  wi-h  to 
aeparatefrom  her,  and  no  incliautiun 
to  take  up  with  any  other  form  of 
CSuriatiamty  among  the  young  naen 
of  the  present  day  ;  but  they  think 
that  the  ministers  of  the  cluirch 
pledge  themselves  to  a  detinite 
^fstem  of  doctrine,  and  thev  them- 
aelrea  do  not  wish  to  do  this. 
How  it  comes  that  they  slirink 
from  doing  it,  will  be  t^derably 
clear  to  anv  one  who  studies  Dr. 
Lushingtous  judgment  in  Mx. 
Wilson^caae.  The  judge  held  that 
a  clergyman  was  not  legally  at 
liberty  to  publish  a  hone  that  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  tlie  Athana- 
siau  Creed  were  not  to  be  taken 
■trictlT  aa  stating  a  filOt  An  Eng- 
lish clergyman  may  indeed  think 
what  he  likes,  so  long  as  lie  does 
not  publish  it.  But  a  young  man 
who  knows  that  he  has  in  a  very 
mAeam  manner|  if  he  takes  orders, 
to  profess  a  behef  in  the  statement 
of  these  clauses  being  a  fact,  and 
who  knows  that  if  Tie  does  not 
really  hold  this  behef  he  must 
thenceforth  conceal  it,  need  not  be 
aoGOsed  of  a  dckly  tenderness  of 
conscience  if  he  thinks  this  evasion 
of  the  law  dishonourable  and  dan- 
gerous. A  man  of  ro1>ust  con- 
science might,  of  course,  get  over 
th«  difficulty.  He  might  say  that 
he  accepted  these  clauses  as  having 
a  historical  truth,  as  expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  early  eliureh,  us 
puttuig  a  great  truth  in  a  forcible 
way ;  and  he  might  deeline  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  leading  a  life  of 
religious  usefulness  for  what  he 
might  think  a  mere  crotchet.  This 
robustness  of  conscience  is  very 
common  in  England,  and  it  helps 
us  over  a  thousand  difficulties. 
But  when  a  well-meaning  yonny 


roa- 


tiie  ehoios  before  him  of 

training  his  conscience  to  this  ro- 
bustness, or  of  going  into  a  lay 
profession  which  is  itself  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  him,  he  not 
unnaturally  lets  the  balance  of  his 
mind  swing  away  from  the  choice 
of  orders.  More  serious  difficulties,, 
too,  may  oppress  him.  He  may 
see  that  men  whose  learning,  and. 
wisdom,  and  honesty  he  trusts  im- 
plicitly,  stay  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  he  there- 
fore has  no  hesitation  about  up- 
holdin||[  and  belonging  to  an  insti- 
totion  m  which  they  find  satisfiu)* 
tion.  But  he  mav  not  quite  see 
how  they  come  to  do  so,  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  '^n  so  far  witJithem 
as  himself  to  take  orders. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
crisis  is  at  hand  which  will  try  the 
Church,  although  she  may  pass 
til  rough  it  safely,  if  she  is  fortunate 
enou^  to  have  men  at  her  head 
who  know  how  to  guide  her.  All 
the  encnnous  deadweight  of  sodal 
interests  and  aifections  which 
steadies  her  and  keeps  her  in  her 

{)lace  will  not  be  suthcient  to  arrest 
ler  downfall,  if  men  of  feeble  in- 
tellect and  strong  party  spirit  are 
set  to  manage  her.  The  race  of 
promotion  is  now  not  to  the  strong, 
nor  to  the  devout,  but  to  tlie 
plausibly,  ingeniously  orthodox ; 
and  this  is  a  bad  sign.  If  the 
higotry  of  England  is  once  fairly 
opposed  to  the  education  and 
thought  of  En;^daud,  the  Church 
may  nominally  triumph  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  only  do  so  by  being 
matly  altered  and  immeasurably 
lowered.  Biblical  criticism,  which 
has  melted  away  so  many  eccle- 
siastical Alps  on  the  Continent 
with  its  subtle  vinegar,  will  every 
year  make  some  little  inroad  on 
the  ordinary  English  creed.  The 
Chnreh  of  England  has  many  dis- 
advantages which  the  Continental 
Cii archer  have  not  had.  iShe  is 
protected  by  the  stiongwkh  of  the 
educated  to  maintain  her,  and,  aa 
it  happens,  she  can,  as  we  have 
said,  stand  a  vast  amount  of 
biblical  criticism  without  her  main 
doctrines  being  touched.  The 
question  of  her  future  during  the 
next  quarter  of  a  cei)tpry^  ia' 
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irlietlitr  she  hit  tli  e  power  of  ilowly 

and  cautiously  absorbing  such  re- 
bults  of  biblical  criticism  aa  are 
nlaced  beyond  &  doubt.  No  liumau 
Deing  can  Tentore  to  prophesy  con- 
fidently whether  this  wul  be  so  or 
not ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  if 
»he  has  able  and  honest  liaders, 
she  has  a  better  chauce  than  any 
of  her  swtert  h3Kf%  had. 

The  eagerness  with  which  Bishop 
Colenso's  book  has  been  welctmiea, 
and  the  interest  it  has  exrited, 
prove  th.it  the  Knglish  i»ublic  is 
BOW  pre^mred  to  go  some  little  way 
into  the  Taat  field  which  biblical 
eri^cism  opens.  The  bishop  has 
provoked  tne  censure  of  two  very 
different  sets  of  ]ieople.  Those 
who  have  without  thouglit  or  in- 
quiry accnstomed  themedlTee  to 
believe  the  dogma  of  the  literal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  are  shocked 
ana  tormented  by  thi.s  vmexpecte<l 
iMkttery  of  arithmetic  being  turned 
upon  the  Pentafteneh.  Thoee  who 
have  long  ^wta  np  all  beliflf  in 
literal  inspiration,  who  live  only 
in  the  belief  of  the  great  truths 
which  the  Bible  reve«ils,  think 
these  arithmetical  calculations 
babyish  inteHedully.  and  yntw 
likely  to  do  great  moral  harm.  We 
cannot  agree  with  either  o])ini(»n. 
The  bish<»p  wishes  to  sluiw  that 
the  Bible  is  not  literally  inspired ; 
iMdoeanotwiihtoaeBume  it  He 
Inites  not  forthipeo]>le  who  think 
the  verbal  accuracy  of  ^the  Pcnta- 
teueli  wholly  iinjnateh*al,  but  for 
those  who  tliink  that  not  to  believe 
in  this  aoeorMj  it  not  to  beMef^ 
in  Christianity.  Some  people  reaUj 
do  behove  in  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber do  not  know  whether  they  be- 
lieve in  it  or  not.  Bishop  Colenso 
flays  that  he  can  show  that  there  is 
no  verbal  accuracy  in  this  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  His  i^roof  is 
of  a  nature  which  educated  people 
are  apt  to  think  trivial  ana  ludi- 
erone.  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being, 
if  right  at  all,  perfectly  oondnsive. 
And  his  book  is  producinp:  a  p^reat 
effect  precisely  because  ita  argu- 
ments are  exactly  suited  to  the 
Kiglish  ndnd.  There  are  no  theories 
or  philosophies  in  it.  A  thing 
«kated  at  a  fact  ia  ahown  bsr  the 


very  thing  stated  not  to  have  been 
a  fact.  Tlje  reader  is  forced  at  the 
end  of  it  to  ask  whether  he  mean* 
henceforth  seriously  to  believe  that 
tlie  Hebrew  wooMn  for  •  long 
aeriei  of  years  had  always, '  by  the 
special  bkssing  of  Got!,'  six  chil- 
dren at  a  l>irth  ;  and  that  the  prints 
were  really  condemned  to  eat  day 
afker  day  and  y  ciir  after  year  abofo 
eighty  pigeons  a  day.  If  he  doss 
not  believe  tlii-s  and  if  Bishop 
Colenso's  arithmetic  is  right,  then 
he  cannot  believe  in  the  literal 
inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  an  extremely  small  pmnt,  hot  it 
is  a  point  on  which  a  great  desl 
turns  to  those  to  whom  it  is  new. 

We  think  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  book  will  be  the 
beginning  of  popolar  bibKcal  criti* 
cism  in  Kngfind,  and  that  the 
Church  allows  much  greater  lati- 
tude to  biblical  criticism  than  is 
generally  supnosed.  We  &nd 
flcaroely  any,  if  any,  passage  in 
Bishop  Colenw*s  book  wliich  could 
be  made  the  ground  of  a  legal 
prosecution  with  anything  like  a 
chance  of  success.  It  Is  however, 
very  important,  .in  order  that  we 
may  estimate  essetlj  bow  £v 
biblical  criticism  may  go  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  have  as  clear 
a  conception  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  as  possible.  Dr.  Lushing- 
tons  judgment  is  now  tiie  gresft 
leading  authority,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  state  as  plainly  and  briefly 
as  we  can,  what  are  the  geiiend 
results  of  his  iudgmeut,  so  far  as 
it  deCecmineB  the  sphm  of  biUi- 
csl  criticisnk. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Dr. 
Lushington,  carrying  out  the  pre- 
vious decisions  of  the  IMvy  Coun- 
cil to  their  utmost  results,  assumes 
that  be  has  only  one  duty  to  dis* 
charge.  He  has  to  take  the  articles 
and  fonnularies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  impugned  writing,  and  to 
compare  the  two  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  and  by  tbo  same 
ndes  which  would  gniae  n  lawrcr 
who  undertook  to  pronounce  who- 
thcr  a  particular  act  of  a  tenant 
was  a  breach  of  a  covenant  in  a 
lease.  The  wonds  need  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  oidinaty  sense.  If 
*eiv«Elaiting'  i^pean  in  the  Ibiw 
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Tniilaries,  then  everlasting  is  to  be 
held  to  mean  what  it  is  taken  to 
mean  in  cummon  English,    it  is 
nol  open  to  sa^  that  the  authors 
cf  the  foimiilftnes  were  translating 
a  Greek  word,  and  that  the  (ireck 
Avortl  meant  something  ditferent 
from  *  lasting  for  ever.'   The  judge 
Las  nothing  to  do  with  what  they 
meftiit;  he  has  only  to  lee  what 
they  said,  and  to  compare  it  with 
what  the  prosecuted  clergyman 
lias  said  :  and  if  according  to  the 
iuti^rprctatiou  of  ordinary  English 
iht  two  taHy,  all  is  right.  Ha  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ooiiia»> 
quences  of  his  decision,  or  with 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
it.    Ue  has  only  to  construe  his 
documents  and  to  pvooeed  eractly 
as  a  judge  would  proceed  who  had 
a  lea.He  binding  the  tenant  to  keep 
his  land  in  grass  brought  before 
birn,  and  wlio,  it  being  admitted 
tliat  the  tenant  had  used  the 
ground  lor  tnmipB.  was  called  on 
to  pronounce  whether  turnips  were 
pra«»H.  Tliat  the  cows  in  the  nei,[?li- 
bourliood  were  ]).>,sitively  dying 
for  want  of  turnip.s,  and  that  this 
was  the  only  piece  of  ground 
where  they  would  grow,  he  would 
set  aside  as  a  fact  wholly  irrele- 
vant.   Nor  would  lie  listen  to  a 
skilled  witness  who  ofi'ered  to 
iwear  that  tnniipa  were  really  a 
bulbous  sort  of  giasa.  Ha  would 
go  by  the  common  meaning  of  the 
terms  used,  and  he  wttuld  hold  that 
to  plant  turnips  was  not  to  keep  the 
land  in  grass. 

The  question  then,  when  it  la 
nUflged  that  a  clergyman  has  writ- 
ten something  about  the  Bible  that 
he  le^rally  ought  not  to  have  writ- 
ten, is  this ;  are  his  words  incon- 
aisMnt  with  the  words  of  some 
article  or  fonnidary  selected  by 
the  ]irosecution,  in  the  sense  that 
planting  turnips  is  inconfiistent 
with  a  covenant  to  keep  the  laud 
ui  gnwt  There  la  no  other  qnea- 
tion ;  and  if  no  sach  legal  inoon- 
sistency  can  be  shown,  it  is  imma- 
terial that  the  clergyman's  state- 
ment is  calculated  to  shake  the 
beUef  of  the  idiole  rdigions  poblio 
of  England. 

Tills  being  understood,  we  can 
gslhec  fiomut,  Lnshingion's  judg- 


ment certain  propositions  as  to 
what  a  clergyman  may  and  may 
not  say  with  re^jard  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible.  And  those  pro- 
positions come  ondsr  three  main 
heads.  They  refer  (i)  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  inspimtion  and 
canonical,  (2)  to  the  statements  as 
to  the  Bible  which  are  or  are  not 
allowed,  and  (3)  to  tlw  mode  in 
which  what  the  olaigyman  aaya  ia 
to  be  gathered. 

Dr.  Lushington  lays  down,  that 
the  main  doctrine  of  the  Chiurch 
with  regard  to  inapifatioa  i8i  that 
'  in  all  matters  necessary  for  aal* 
vation  the  TToly  Scriptures  ema- 
nated from  the  extraordiujiry  and 
preternatural  interposition  of  the 
Alinighty,  the  special  mode  and 
limit  unknown  to  man;^  and  he 
goes  on  to  sa^',  that  these  words 
extraordinary  and  'preternatural* 
exclude  the  supposition  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  proceed  from  tlio 
same  mental  powers  as  have  pro* 
dnced  other  works.* 

By  a  'canonical'  bc^ok  U  meant 
'  a  book'  whose  authority  was  never 
doubted  in  the  Church:  and  by 
'anthority'  ia  meant  IHvine  an* 
thority,  for  there  is  no  other 
autliority  which  by  possibility 
could  cause  them  to  contain  ail 
things  ncceiijiary  for  salvation. 

Two  very  important  questions 
are  here  auflneted— i.  Is  a  cler- 
gyman bound  to  admit  that  every 
one  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
list  contained  in  the  Articles  as 
eaaonieat  contains  something 
necessary  for  salvation  1 

We  think  it  clear  that  he  is 
bound.  He  may  not,  for  example, 
state  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Book  of  Esther,  in  which  even  the 
name  oi  God  ia  not  mentioned^ 
wldch  is  not  necessary  for  sal- 
vation. Dr.  Lushington  lays  down 
that  a  clergyman  is  not  at  liberty 
to  ^reject  a  whole  book  as  not 
written  Inr  JDiYine  authority ;  and 
aa  the  Difine  authority  only 
necessarily  appears  in  matters 
necessary  for  salvation,  there  mnst 
be  something  in  each  book  which 
permits  it  to  appear. 

2.  Is  a  clergyman  at  liberty  to  say 
that  other  books  than  the  Bible  or 
its  parts  are  iasipired  by  UodI 
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We  think  that  he  is  at  libtrW. 
He  nrail  not  say  that  be  thinks 

an>'tliii]f  MDtaiiied  in  those  other 

bcH>ks  is  necessary  for  Kalvation  ; 
but  the  projjositiun  that  iu^d  by 
extraordinary  and  preteruaturai 
matDB  vmued  to  some  bmo  other 
tiuui  the  enthon  of  the  Bible  mmie 
things  not  necessar>' for  salvation, 
is  n(»t,  ?o  far  a-s  we  can  see,  incon- 
sisteiit  with  any  proposition  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Lushington.  A  ele^ 
grman  may  not  say  that  the  author 
of  any  biblicjil  bonk  wrote  as 
Luther  wrote,  for  the  presuniptii>n 
is  that  the  reverse  of  Luther's 
writing  wa^  ordinary  and  natural ; 
bnt  be  may  say  that  Lntber  wrote 
by  an  extraordinary  and  preter- 
natural direction,  althou^^h  he  said 
nothing  necessarv'  for  .salvation. 

We  now  come  to  the  chief  pro- 
pontkms  which  detennine  what  m 
cleKgyman  mayormajnot  aaraa 
topamenlar  booka  parte  of  the 
Bible. 

1.  A  clergyman  may  reject  part 
of  any  book  as  spurious,  bnt  not 
the  whole ;  that  is,  he  may  for 

eriticai  reasons  say  that  a  verse  or 
verseai  or  a  chapt<T  or  clmpt'Ts, 
have  improperly  got  into  the  text. 
He  is  at  liberty,  f»>r  example,  to 
aaj  that  half  the  Book  of  Esther 
has  been  introduced  improperly 
into  the  text ;  but  lie  must  not  say 
that  the  whole  is  spurious,  .hi.st 
as  there  must  be  a  residue,  the 
Quantity  of  which  he  need  not 
aeteraune,  which  contains  some- 
thing necessary  for  salvation,  so 
there  must  be  an  undctennined 
residue  which  is  not  the  work  of  a 
forger.  The  one  propoaition,  in 
fiiet,  involves  the  other. 

2.  A  clergyman  may  say  that 
any  book  of  the  Bible  is  not  the 
work  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears.  He  may  attribute  its  com- 
poaition  to  any  person  and  to  any 
age  he  pleases :  bnt  with  this  re* 
servation,  that  lie  must  not  iix  the 
date  at  a  ]»crioil  which  Wduld  be 
cleai'ly  iucousi^teut  with  iu  autho- 
rity having  been  received  by  the 
Church.  Tliia  ia  rather  vague,  and 
the  only  clue  we  put  to  tlie  deter- 
mination of  tlio  legal  limits  of  the 
dating  of  I  he  iiiUical  books  is,  that 

Dr.  Lusliiu^^ton  hoida  it  io^l  to 


say  of  a  booik  tiiat  its  compoaitkiK 
was  '  post -apostolic.'  Hie  writer 
of  a  book  of  the  Bible  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  written  after 

all  the  apostles  were  dead,  but 
he  may  not  be  said  to  have  written 
ao  mneh  after  all  the  ttXMftleB  were 

dead,  that  the  Churcu  c«>uld  not 
have  had  his  work  before  it.  it  i«», 
for  example,  quite  legal  ti »  say  that 
the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ-  but  it  wvwld  hm 
clearly  illegal  to  say  that  it  was 
written  at  the  beginning  of  Umi 
tenth  century  after  Chnst. 

J.  A  clergvman  may  place  any 
eonatniwlioiihe  pleaaea  ob  any  toBt 
of  Seriptnre,  nnlees  the  eonetme- 
tion  he  puts  on  it  Is  inconi?istcnt 
with  some  article  or  formulary. 
He  may  interpret  urophedes,  for 
eanmple,  as  general  anritoal  cx- 
hortanona,  or  aa  reeon&ng  psat  or 
eurent  events,  or  a^  foretelling 
future  events,  or  as  dreams  of  a 
visionary,  or  as  conscious  fable*, 
onl^  he  must  not  use  language 
which  will  not  tally  with  the  lan- 
guage  used  in  the  standard  doOK- 
ments  of  the  Church.  It  make5»  no 
matter  that  he  thereby  destroys 
any  of  the  accepted  proofs  of  t^ 
tmth of  tiie  Bible;  orthatheiaat 
Taiianoe  with  the  nnrrenalopinioa 
of  devout  and  learned  men,  or  that 
his  system  of  interpretatii^n  if  ai>- 
oiied  to  other  texts,  would  lead 
Bim  by  an  apparent  neceesit  v  to 
impngn  statements  sanctioned  hv 
the  authority  of  the  Articles.  JL 
judge  caimot  take  on  himself  to 
sa^  that  a  tenant  who  has  just  kept 
within  his  covenants  is  the  sort  of 
man  to  go  and  phmt  tmipe  wimn 
grass  ought  to  grow.  The  oe^y 
thing  to  know  is,  whether  turnip 
have  or  have  not  been  planted. 

4.  Any  of  the  precepts  aud  any 
part  of  tiie  feeaehiug  ol  any  book  of 
the  Bible  may  be  rejected  aa  beine 
morally  unworthy  of  Ctod,  provided 
tliat  no  Article  is  violated,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  is  not  re- 
jected on  this  ground.  A  clergy- 
man may,  for  example,  dedarelhat 
the  whole  Levntical  law  is  morally 
unwMi  thy  of  God,  except  *  the 
coiumanduients  which  are  called 
moral*    The  Uw  would  fc<iuaiiy 
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permifc  faim  to  fCQMt  iiu  fitonncni 
tm  the  Moimt;  anlum^.  if  he  did 

so,  common  sense  would  wonder 
w  hy  he  took  the  truuble  to  be  » 
clergyman  at  alL 

5.  He  may  rdect  any  of  the 
statements  of  anjbouk  of  the  Bible 
[\s  incredible,  or  as  liistorically  un- 
true, or  as  only  true  in  a  figurative 
sense,  provided  always  tliat  he  does 
aot  in  doing  so  express  an  opinion 
Ineoniiekent  with  any  of  the  Arti- 
olee  or  formularies,  or  with  the 
proposition  that  the  hook  in  whieh 
the  statement  is  found  contains  an 
undetermined  something  which  it 
is  iieoessary  for  salTwdon  lo  belitve. 
A  clergyman  may  8ay,  foreiBini^e, 
that  tliestory  of  Abraham  proposing 
bo  otier  u\)  Isaac  is  incrediole  on 
moral  grounds,  or  that  it  is  per- 
fectly credible,  but  could  never 
b^y  occurred  at  the  time  and 
place  alleged^  or  that  its  truth  is 
mly  the  s]»i ritual  truth  of  the 
blessedness  of  giving  up  our  best 
;o  God. 

Lntly,  we  come  to  thxne  propo- 
rtions contained  in  the  jn^^ment 

ivhich  refer  to  the  mode  in  which 
:he  clergyman's  exjiressions  are  to 
;>e  gathered.  We  have  here  much 
.688  oertniitr  in  the  judgment  to 
{uide  lUL  We  will  state  what  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  the  three  prin- 
jipal  questions,  and  give  such 
mswers  as  appear  to  us  most  cou- 
K>nant  with  JDr.  Lushington's  lan- 
guage. 

I.  Is  a  clergyman  who  states  a 

proposition  which  is  inconsistent 
.vith  the  Articles  or  Foruiularics, 
dways  bound  to  add  that  he  dis- 
igreea  with  it  I 

Dr.  Loshingtoo,  wo  thlnkt  holds 
ihat  he  is  ;  as  he  say^  a  clergy- 
nan  would  not  be  allowed  to 
ttriug  together  prouositious  from 
nfidu  writers,  ana  leare  them 
^thoiit  any  expraaiicm  of  dissent 
[t  seems  to  be  a  question  of  fact  in 
jach  wise,  whetiior,  taking  all  the 
nrcumstaiices  together,  the  dissent 
af  the  writer  can  be  discovered  or 
implied.  For  example,  he  might 
say  tli»t  the  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  was  the  expression  of  JSt. 
Paul's  feelings,  *  and  he  need  not 
hd.d  that  it  was  such  an  expression 
BBdir  the  din^ptlooof  the  Spirit, 

YOI*  ULVIi  HO.  OOGXOTIi 


hecMue  II  is  emtomny  to  speak  of 

the  inspired  author  simply  as  the 
author.  But  Dr.  Williams  was  not 
allowed  to  say  that  the  Hible  was 
the  '  expression  of  devout  reason,' 
and  to  le«7e  theae  words  standinff 
by  themselves.  If  he  had  said 
that  it  was  *  an  expression  of  de- 
vout reason  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,' he  would  clciirly 
have  said  nothing  legidly  wrong ; 
tat  Dr.  Lushington  says  thai  the 
mode  of  inspiration  is  unknown, 
and  the  nnxle  may  therefore  be  the 
devout  reasdii,  wliattvcr  that  mav 
meau.  liut  the  words  as  they 
stand  would  not  do.  beoanse  no  one 
coold  be  snpposed  to  know  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  theo- 
lo;pnans  that  devout  reason,  when 
said  to  be  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  must  be  snpt>0Bed  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit.  This  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory account  of  Dr.  Lushington's 
decision  on  this  point  which  we 
can  discover ;  but  we  own  it  seems 
to  us  to  open  the  door  to  many 

subtleties. 

2.  If  a  statement  of  any  book  of 
the  Bible  is  obviously  referred  to, 
although  incidentally,  in  auy  For- 
mulary, as  being  hmniqally  tme, 
may  a  clergyman  pronounce  that 
statement  to  be  histori willy  false  ? 

For  example,  the  prayer  for  fine 
weather  decliires  thattJod  did  once 
drown  all  the  world  except  eight 
personal  The  prayer  for  time  of 
dearth  states  that  God  in  the  time 
of  Klisha  did  suddenly,  in  Sjunaria, 
turn  great  scarcity  and  de;irth  into 
plenty  and  cheapness.  The  prayer 
la  time  of  any  common  pla^e  or 
sidoMSS  states  that  God.  m  the 
time  of  King  David,  did  slay  with 
the  plague  of  pestilence  threescore 
and  ten  thousand.  May  a  clergy- 
man say  that  the  whole  worid  was 
not  destroyed,  bat  only  a  part  df 
Asia;  that  the  narrative  of  Elisha 
at  S;\niaria  is  not  historically  true; 
or  that  the  re«d  nuuiber  of  those 
slain  by  pestilence  in  David's  time 
was  really  sixtvinine  thoonnd  t 

We  think  he  may  not.  The 
propositions  do  not  tally.  The 
turnip  is  not  grass.  It  is  true 
that  the  authors  of  the  prayers 
nerer  meant  piobably  to  aSna  in 
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any  special  wvf  Um  historical 

truth  of  the  incidents  they  referred 
to.  It  is  d\m  true  tliat  the  im- 
portance of  the  historical  truth  is 
not  very  great  in  the  eyes  of  some 
pcnons.  ^ut  the  judge  has  DoUiiBg 
to  do  with  either  consideration. 
He  has  simply  to  look  what  is 
stated  in  the  tomiulary,  and  what 
is  stated  in  the  impugned  writing. 
He  eeoDOt  go  into  the  eftiawle  of 
the  greater  or  less  importance  of 
matter  contained  in  the  starnlard 
documents.  And  it  is  obvinusthat 
if  once  we  are  to  depart  from  the 
simple  role  of  oonstmction  from  a 
wian  not  to  apply  it  to  small 
matters,  we  shall  never  find  it  of 
any  use  in  greater  matters.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  illegal  for  a  clergy- 
man to  say  that  the  human  race 
qyrings  from  move  than  %  riacle 
couple;  for  the  Articles  say  by 
necessary  implication  that  every 
I)erson  born  into  the  world  is 
engendered  of  the  o&priug  of 
Aanm.  The  only  leeeon  why  a 
diigyiBtti  should  not  say  that  the 
human  race  is  descended  from  two 
or  more  8ource>5  is,  that  tlie  Article 
says  the  contrary  j  and  we  cannot 
go  into  the  question  whether  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  ia  or  ia  not 

important. 

Tliirdly,  May  a  clcrgj'man  deny 
the  genuineness  and  inspiration  uf 
a  passage  in  the  Bible  which  hap- 
peua  to  be  the  onhr^  or  neariiy  ue 
only,  ground  on  which  a  proposi- 
tion in  the  Articles  is  known  to 
rest  and  if  s<»,  must  he  state  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Article? 

We  think  hema^^  deny  the  gainine- 
neea  and  inspiration  of  lodi  n 

pas5R,i;:e ;  for  example,  the  passage 
m  the  First  Kjtisth'  of  St.  Peter, 
which  speaks  of  Christ  preaching 
to  the  spirita  in  prison,  is  gene- 
rally assigned  aa  the  principal 
proof  of  the  Article  which  declares 
that  Christ  went  down  into  hell. 
May  a  clergyman  say  that  this 
passage  is  spurioua?  We  do  not 
•ee  Why  he  should  not  The  judge 
has^  only  to  look  at  the  two  pro* 

Eositiona.  Christ  went  down  into 
ell.  This  versL'  in  St.  Peter's 
KpisUe  is  spurious.  There  i& 
nothing  inconsistent  in  them.  The 
jndfle  cannot  dstsnnine  iHut  pae> 


Church  of  England,  [December, 

sages  do  or  do  not  prove  an  Artidfe 
In  the  same  way  it  is  legally  open 
to  a  cler^j^yman,  we  should  suppose, 
to  i)ronounce  the  introductory 
chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  SL 
Matthew  and  St.  Lnke  to  be 
Sporions,  although  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  Vm'  the  authority 
for  a  ver>'  important  part  <>t 
Christian  doctrine.   Vtxxl  llien  then: 

istheprindple  etrtsd  abote^that 
n  deigjuian  using  language  which 

as  a  matter  of  fact  would  ordi- 
narily lead  to  tlie  sup|X)sition  that 
he  did  not  believe  some  doctrine 
of  the  Artide,  must  stste  his  belief 
in  tliat  doctrine.  Does  it  apply 
here?  We  incline  to  think,  on  j 
strictly  letral  grounds,  that  this 
principle  Jmls  not  apply.  The  two 
propositions  are  utterly  distinct^ 
and  do  not  reouire  any  judicial 
interptetetion.  It  is  only  by  taking 
into  account  a  third  proposition, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  other  prut»f 
that  they  are  connected,  and  of 
this  third  proposition  tne  judge 
has  no  eogniance.  But  when  a 
clergyman  says  that  the  Bible  is 
the  expression  of  devout  reason,  j 
the  proposition  itself  creates  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  it,  and 
then  the  judge  mterptete  it  by 
usage. 

Such  are  the  main  deductions, 
we  believe,  from  this  able  and 
logical  iudgment,  so  far  as  it  con- 
oens  toe  qihere  of  btblieal  criti- 
cism. In  one  or  two  places  perhape 
its  language  is  scarcely  consistent, 
but  still  its  main  drift  is  wholly 
beyond  question.  It  is  evident 
that  while  it  allows  biblical  criti- 
dsm  enormous  latitude  generally, 
it  subjects  it  to  some  curiously 
arbitrary  and  accidental  restric- 
tions. A  man,  therefore,  as  honest 
and  with  as  little  desire  to  guard 
himself  as  Biaho|^  OdensQ^  may 
brin^'  himsdf  within  the  reach  of 
the  law  on  some  minute  point, 
althou^rh  nine  tenths  of  the  criti- 
cism with  which  he  .shocks  liis 
more  unreasoning  friends  and  ene- 
mies is  perfectly  le^.  Whether 
or  not  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
every  legal  opening'  airninst  him 
and  other  criticSyis  the  great  que^r- 
tion  for  the.  Ghiudi  at  preesnL 
These  hot  and  has<y  nccilssiBstinsI 
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prosecutions  alienate  and  vex  the 
ordinary  educated  layman,  aiul  the 
coimtry  has  pronounced  a  sort  of 
flUoitTerdictatfsuiist  thfliiL  Ithaa 
also  reprobated  the  mean  device 
lately  adopted  in  tlie  case  of 
Professor  Jowctt,  when  the  legal 
opinion  of  a  partisan  lawyer  was 
obtained  and  published  in  tlie 
aewsfM^rs,  not  that  any  real  pro- 
ceedings might  be  taken,  but  that 
a  detested  name  might  nc  tainted 
with  a  certaiii  odour  uf  illegality. 
A  few  fauaticii  may  easily  detV 
eray  one  elae^and  cause  a  Dreaca. 


in  the  Church ;  but  we  scarcely 
think  that  they  will  practi*  ally  go 
very  far  unless  men  in  a  ingh 
position  Mt  tihem  on.  If  Mbliod 
criticism  is  allowed  to  go  on  slowly, 
and  to  alter  gradually  the  theolo- 
gical tliought  of  the  nation,  the 
Church  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  how  jKreat  is  its  in- 
herent strength.  Oertainbr  Bishop 
Colenso  is  not  a  man  whose  ex- 
])Ti1vi(»n  from  the  Church  can  be 
dr-ireel  by  any  one  who  loves  a 
liiaidy,  honebt,  iiimpie  zeal  for  truth 

and  m  tiie  honour  dTQocL 


« 

LA.WBSINCE  BLOUMtiKLD  \^  lfiELA2^D. 


II. 

asiOHBouBnro  ulsslo&ds. 

fjpHIS  Irish  eouity  hean  an  evil  name^ 

-L  And  Bloomfield't  diiiriet  stands  the  went  in  fione 

For  agitation,  diaooid,  threslat  wajlayings. 

Fears  and  suspicions,  plottings  and  betray ings ; 
Beasts  kill'd  and  niaim'd,  infernal  fires  at  nighti 
Red  murder  stalking  free  in  full  daylight. 

That  landlords  and  tlieir  tenants  lived  as  foes  - 
He  knew,  a8  one  a  truth  \\y  hearsa)'  knows, 

But  now  it  stands  arouaJ  w.'here'er  he  goes.  , 

Blue  mountains,  du^iky  moorlands,  verdant  plain; 
A  river  winding  to  the  distant  main ; 
Bog,  atmUe,  and  pastaie;  lako  and  pondt 
And  woody  park;  a  tittle  town  bejmdi 
Wide-seittar^d  hnman  dweUbgi,  great  and  imall ; 
GhHitoe  round  one  rural  scene ;  and  let  me  oall 
Its  roll  of  petty  prinosBi— they  aie  sooh. 
If  ruling  little  of  our  world,  or  much. 
Laws  and  a  suzerain  above  them  stand, 
But  have  they  not  dominion  in  the  land  ? 

Tlie  realm  of  Bloomfield,  late  his  uncle's  ward» 
And  that  wliich  owns  Sir  Ulick  for  its  Iord« 
Pigot  uow  governii,  agent  wise  and  great, 
Bieh  man  himself,  grand  juror,  magistrate. 
/IVas  taught  as  part  of  BloomBold's  oaf Ij  eieed^ 
*'  FSgoi-*-in-val-iiable  man  indeed !' 
And  thongh  Sir  XTliek  hives  to  soom  to  xeigB^ 
Pigot's  I^t  whisper  never  falls  in  vain. 
You  find  in  old  Sir  UHek  Harvty's  fiieo^ 
The  looks  of  long  oommsnd,  and  oomolj  noe; 
No  small  man  sees  a  brother  in  those  eyes 
Of  calm  and  Irost^  blae,  like  winter  skks  ; 
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Conrteons  bis  voice,  yet  all  the  pride  ii 
Pride  like  a  h%]o  crowns  his  silvery  hair ; 
*Tis  unn)is«;ivin^  pride  tliat  makes  liim  frank 
AVith  InunUIt}  lolk,  aud  dress  honeath  his  nutk. 
lk)m  in  the  purple,  he  could  h.irdly  know 
IteM  ol'  lliu  tidiis  ol'  Ui'c  that  round  hiiu  How. 
The  Lsvi  «fV0  lor  ik»  Higher  CUmms  SMde ; 
M  wUfe  4U  LMrar  gntrfUly  obej'd, 

f»  fitoDiriM  thMi  ymi  had  hk  ■!> 

FhwMile  thdr  flSHrfbii*  te  •  afe  «dMl» 

Aad  tneh  th^n^just  emfh,  and  aol  Im  moeh. 

Mmt  carefol  lett  with  impious  band  JM  toudi 

Order  and  grade  as  plaon  J  by  Providence- 

An  apothei^m,  no  doubt,  of  wt-i^'hty  seoaei 

Had  he  but  a>k'd,  is  prejudice  of  mine 

A  |»erlect  measure  of  tiie  Will  Divine? 

Or,  by  liow  much  per  anauju  is  one  given 

A  seat     privy •cuuiicilior  of  Heaven  ? 

He  acmieUmea  took  a  weU-meant  8ck«ai6  m  hind, 
WUeh  mwl  \m  doM  nMj  m  kb  pl«mi*d; 
His  judgmenl  Mia,  and  hia  aelf*«ill  atimi^ 
Ha  had  hia  ova  way,  and  waa  alwaya  Wfoog* 
And  an^  tha  whiai  vfaicli  seized  his  mind  af  hftab 
Ta  *aqMra'  tha  lanns  on  all  his  wide  estate ; 
Tim's  axNmttdn  grazing,  Peter's  lough-side  patch. 
This  onion-field  of  Ked'ti  that  few  eouU  match, 
Phil's  earliefit  ridge?*,  Thady's  bog,  worse  hap  I 
By  mere  new  lines  across  his  Honour's  map 
From  ancient  holdings  have  been  clipt  away, 
De^ipitu  the  loud  oompl^nts,  or  dumb  dismay. 

Hy  Lady  Uarvey  comes  of  English  blood, 
WaU4Mb'd  a  thonghta  and  nawMii,  aoid  of  aooi] 
Her  ekM  aoo  ia  in  tha  Gkiacda ;  her  naoct 
At  Bton  I  har  two  danghtw  I'm  peiplai'd 
To  iq^eci^  yo«ny  ladka  thayawtall, 
Ihttkohab'd,  and  smile  in  speaking,  that  is  aU* 

Joining  Sir  Ulkk'a  at  the  river's  bend. 
Lord  Crasher's  acres  east  and  west  extend ; 
Great  owner  here,  in  England  greater  stiU* 
As  poor  folk  say,  *  The  worM'-*  divided  ill/ 
Uncounted  costly  pleasures  Uuuu  d  his  gold^ 
And  now  he  lives  abroad,  diseased  and  old  ; 
While  Messieurs  i-hum  and  Wedgely,  Mulesworth  Street, 
Do  aa  to  their  attoraeyship  seems  meet ; 
Tha  mla  vitUty  pro|)ertiaa  hava  thay* 
Wida  wataa  tha  aaadaw  on  a  Mianier  di^. 
Far  spread  the  eheep  aoroaa  tha  awaUit^  hill, 
And  boras  and  hooves  the  daisied  pastm  fiU  s 
A  atoat  and  high  encloaom  gitdlaa  aU, 
Built  up  with  stones  from  many  a  cottage  vail 
And,  thanks  to  Phinn  and  Wedgely's  thrifty  pain^ 
Not  one  nnsightly  ruin  there  reniains. 
Phinn  conies  hnlf-yearly,  sometimes  with  a  friend. 
Who  writes  to  Mail  or  Wardtr  to  commend 
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These  vast  iraprovements,  and  l>-:»sto\vs  tJiO  torn 

Of  *  Irciund  s  benei'aotors '  on  th.-  tirm, 

A  well-c.irn'd  title,  in  the  lirm  .s  owii  inmfiL 

Twice  ouiy  m  the  memory  of  mankind 

Lord  CSnsber's  proud  and  noble  self  appear'd; 

Up-riv8r«  M  tinM^  in  li»  yadii  h*  •totr'd^ 

With  orew  of  wraiy  a  v»let^ «  Frmh  «hiIc» 

And  one  on  whom  mIemmm  tiw  genftiy  look. 

Although  a  pretty,  well-draw'd  demoiaelle^<*^ 

Not  Ijidj  Ccmsher,  who^  m  gG«qpt  tell, 

Goes  her  own  vkkad  way.    They  stopp'd  a  wedc; 

Then  with  giiy  rihhons  fluttering  from  the  peak, 

AtkI  snowy  »^kirts  spread  wide,  on  eitheJT  Ikand 

The  Aj.>hrod}ie  curtmed  to  tlie  hind, 

And  j^lided  oiL    ^fy  Lord,  with  gouty  legs, 

0riuks  Baden-BiiJeu  water,  and  life's  dregu. 

With  cynic  je^t  inlays  his  hluck  de^^pair, 

And  mam  all  thiuga  from  hia  easy 

Taarij,  tlie  HonownMo  George,  liis  tan* 

To  Inhnd  Wingt  kis  gamMnUving  gnn; 

Who  kbonra  haid  and  hopes  he  shall  snsoeed. 

To  make  the  pheasant  in  those  copses  breed. 

Finlay,  next  landloid  (1*11  abridge  the  tala)« 
Prince  of  Glenawn,  a  low  and  fertile  vale, 
No  fool  hy  }>!rth,  but  hard,  and  praised  for  wiaa 
The  more  iie  learned  n!!  softnt'ss  to  dospisey 
Marru-d  a  shrew  lor  money,  louts  begot* 
Debased  his  wishes  to  a  vulgar  lot, 
To  pence  and  pounds  coin'd  all  hm  moUicr-wit, 
And  ossified  his  nature  bit  by  bit. 
A  dnll  aold  hm%  daviiid  of  attiy  grace, 
Biitrait  and  dnad  in  eaali  dapandMt'a^fim^ 
BnUoolDi  and  tnnupi,  ni%hlgr  atnolui  of  gnin. 
Plethoric  purse,  impoverish'd  heart  and  brain,— 
Such  Fink/a  life ;  and  wban       Hie  shall  and. 
He'll  die  as  no  roan's  debtor,  no  nun's  friend. 
Who  duns  ? — who  loves  him  ?  he  can  pay  haa  way  j 
*A  hard  but  honest  man,'  a^  people  say. 

Unlike  this  careful  management  (between 
The  two,  Sir  I'lick's  townlands  intervene) 
Is  that  of  Term  on  on  the  rirer-side, 
Domain  and  mansion  of  insolvent  pride, 
Whara  Neyno,  drawing  froaa  anaattral  gronnd 
One  staling  psanaj  for  eaeh  pbaotom  pound 
Of  lanfc-'VoU,  livM^  whan  all  tha  troth  is  known, 
liere  faotor  in  tiM  place  he  calla  hia  own ; 
Throngh  mortgages  and  honds,  one  wida-apiaad  iMia» 
Steps,  dances,  doubles  round  bj  davioaa  way% 
/Wliile  creditor,  to  creditor  a  foe, 
HangH  dubious  o'er  the  vast  iinbror^lio. 
And  thus,  minute  in  bargain  win  ii'  lie  can, 
There,  closinir  quick  with  rea/ly-mouey  man, 
pQspised  for  ciiiniinyr,  and  ior  uialice  fear'd. 
Yet  stiii      cuhioax  and  by  name  euduu''d 
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To  Celtic  mindf,  who  aUo  bettor  like 
A  rule  of  thumb  lii^u  (  Jou-^h's  arithineti*},— 
Kejoo  has  &huiil«^  ou,  U>  tliis  good  Ua^-, 
Lflfe  enditon  and  flovti  dD  what  tbej  bm^. 

Jti  EkiOMM  jnr  by  yeir  man  nnlj  MiA| 
A  nmdl  bOIM^taUe  M»  tlM  hall, 

Abandou'd  1on<^  ago  of  cue  Mid  ball. 

With  whips  and  Imk  ttd  ganaoBia  lil&er'd  oWf 

And  iurkiiig  dogs  fotmm  the  dangerous  floor. 

Ghost,  from  Proconsul  Rutland's  time,  show  in 

To  tliis  ^r«it  shabby  room,  which  he;»rd  the  dia 

Of  bet  and  haDdicap,  oatli,  toast,  and  song, 

From  squires  and  younger  sons,  a  vanis«h'd  throng, 

"W'ho  drank  much  vviue,  who  many  foxes  slew. 

Hunted  themselves  by  creditors  all  through. 

And  fltogfat  at  last,  or  fiurty  na  to  «ttth. 

Obastly  mid  flold  b  Mir  thk  loon  UmaUki 

Aibm  n  doity  fi»'a  bnah  wm  hwa% 

Our  grandpapa,  the  Major,  spruce  and  jomgf 

In  faded  scarlet ;  on  that  other  sida  - 

The  neody  Viscount's  daughter,  hit  fillr  bride ; 

And  many  portraits  with  once-famous  naBMi» 

Of  ancestors  and  horses,  dogs  and  dames, 

Kow'  damp,  or  smutuh'd,  or  dropping  from  their  inunei. 

Bit''  doleful  house  it  is,  with  many  a  leak; 

\\      dingy  passages  and  bedrooms  bleak  ; 

With  broken  wiudow-paoea  and  mildew 'd  walls; 

With  grass-growA  «m%jwA  and  dwtid  Mbp 

Thafc  proodlj  «3iood  to  the  hnatug^atod ; 

And  atOI  «HM  atihk  ahowt  iti « bit  of  bhnd.' 

Tom  is  not  wadi  long  wad  ia  biollier  Hngh: 

They  seldom  meet,  and  quarrel  when  they  do* 

Tom  is  a  staunch  good  Protectant  by  cr<^. 

But  half  a  Mormon,  judged  by  act  and  dead; 

A  dozen  wives  he  has,  hut  underhand. 

Sub  ro^'f.  not  confess'd,  you  understand. 

And  this  makes  fill  the  diflerence,  of  courae. 

His  pretty  little  babes,  except  perforce. 

He  never  knows,  and  never  wants  to  know  ; 

Tat,  dippings  of  his  porae  must  that  waj  go. 

Paaa  on  to  laaaa  Brown,  n  nan  aiao^ 
Waalayan  atoat»  o«r  waaithlaat  of  hta  aaeti 
Who  bought  and  atUl  boja  land»  aaoa  qnita  aaea  how; 
Whilst  all  hia  shrewdness  and  anaooai  allow. 
On  Craahar'a  mortgage  ha  haa  aaaoaj  lan^ 
He  takes  a  quiet  bill  at  ten  per  cent.. 
The  local  public  bu>^iness  much  he  sways, 
Jle's  learn'd  in  every  neighbour's  means  and  waiyiy 
For  comfort  cares,  for  fashion  r»ot  a  whit^ 
Nor  if  the  gentry  to  their  raukb  admit. 
All  preach  era  love  him  ;  he  can  best  atlbrd 
Tha  unctuous  converse  and  the  unctaoua  board; 
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Et^i  tl>«  poor  nag,  dow^ntObg  up  ilie  lOttfl 
In  anoient  nurtj  gig  a  pums  load. 
Wags  bia  wiak  tail,  and  atrikfi  a  brisker  iaro^ 
Approaching  Browntstown,  Isaac's  plessaot  lot. 
For  tKongh  at  Poor-Houfie  Board  was  novOT  known 
A  flintier  Guardian-angel  than  good  Brown» 
As  each  old  hag^  and  Mliivcring  child  can  tell|r» 
Go  dine  with  Isaac,  and  he  feeds  yon  well. 

And  hear  him  pray,  with  he-rcely  close-shut  eyes  I 
Gentle  at  first  the  measured  accents  rise, 
But  soon  he  waxes  luuJ,  and  storniR  the  skies. 
Deep  is  the  chest,  and  powerful  baa&  the  voice, 
The  language,  of  a  true  odssliil  ohoice ; 
Haodorgan-wise  tiia  holy  phraass  gromid. 
Go  tomiiig  and  retnmmg  rotind  aid  roand; 
Tha  stn^song  dnly  rans  ftom  bw  to  bigh  i 
The  choruss'd  groans  at  mterrals  reply; 
Tin  after  forty  mmates'  sweat  and  din. 
Leaving  perhaps  too  little  prayer  within, 
Dear  Brother  Brown,  nt^>l"tic  babe  of'g:race, 
Banumes  hi^  bench,  nn  l  wipes  his  reeking  faoe* 
And  if  amon^  his  audit  ace  may  be  found 
One  who  received  two  shillingti  in  the  pound 
When  merchant  Isaac,  twenty  yeai'ii  ago,— 
Than  talkmg  pioos  too,  but  miek  and  low» 
Waa  ehastenad  by  tbe  Loid,--witb  wbat  deSgbt 
Must  be  bebold  tiie  oomibrtable  pligbt 
And  eaeied  tnfloenee  of  this  worthy  muu 

laaao  can  pat  In  awe,  no  ether  can. 
The  very  preaohers;  oQy  though  his  Up^ 
His  will  and  temper  hare  &  stabbom  gri^ 
*  A  Radical'  is  he  in  politics  ; 

AVhat  more  ?  his  son  has  play'd  some  scampish  trickly 

And  skulking  snllenly  about  the  place. 

Avoids  his  father  s  unforgiving  face. 

A  sickly,  timid  wife ;  stout  daughters  ihree. 

Attired  as  smartly  as  they  dare  to  be, 

And  reading  stealthy  novels;  sacfa  the  rest. 

Drawn,  of  all  neig)ibonring  owners  handles  best 

Oonaoio  and  snblettbgi  *tis  his  boast 

^Diat  poorest  tenants  profit  Mm  the  most. 

One  other  L^mdlord,  to  conclude  the  list: 
O'Uara, — 2%e  0'Uara»  some  insist, — 
Of  princely  Insh  race,  which  sounds  full  well ; 
But  what  an  Irish  Prince  was,  who  can  teUF 
Tt  more  imports  to  -^tudy  wisely  how 
They  rule  the  world  who  stand  for  Princes  now* 
This  present  Chief,  a  thin-faced  man  of  care, 
Keept)  her©  his  Bailiff,  but  resides  elsewhere ; 
A  widower,  some  fifly-two  years  old, 
A  rigid  CathoUc,  dry,  fbrmsl,  oold. 
Children  he  had,  but  death  rsmofed  his  sons* 
He  ]oek'd  his  yonthfiil  danghteis  np  aa  nonsi 
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An  heir  for  balf  his  wealth  he  may  select ; 

His  Cl<T^,''y  uso  him  with  profound  respect. 
Low-h't,  ill-tH!  '!.  and  umm jirovrf! ,  his  lands 
Are  letl  in  lazy,  sneukin*?  flattoreiN  iumd*, 
of  ihoni  of  liis  UailiM'-steward'H  tribe, 
Isui  uhy  who  wiiULoid  that  raj^cal's  bribi^ 
The  weak  O'Hura,  disappointedf  vain, 
And  iiiitwyowd  6r  afltiop,  or  fiir  gMi* 
Long  «wet  diigfltliKd  «Hk  a  pablie  lift^ 

Is  partly  antiqiiifian,  partlj  »0iik  % 

His  only  joy,  to  privately  get  drunk. 

Wbj  talk  of  these  ihkg s  ?    This  is  lifii^  mj  fitiendL 
In  ench  resnlt  a  thonsand  causes  blend. 
Tetlious  and  vain  th'  attanipt  tu  trace  them  all. 
Kor  may  we  mark  the  fibres.  t'rf*;>t  and  SIttaU« 
In  one  >;<]uare  inch  of  broad  suiicly  : 
Kot  even  this :  how  little  we  ciiu  see! 
Tiike  any  mortal,  one  you  know  the  bes^'— 
And  be  your  gwuM  ignocmct  ooofiMi'd. 
Tet^lptindpk*  an  fftnriant;  and  mhtk  tfc«nf 
Sometiiiiig  w  Imth  of  ILn  \ij  raaiing  smb. 

Lofd  Crasher,  ViaJayt  K^ytu^  Xtiae  fiiwn^ 
Harvey,  O'Hara, — you  have  here  set  daim 
JtuAf  (tbtgr  might  be  faiiarp  il  k  true), 
Bloomfield*s  chief  neighbonra,  the  oontrolling  few  { 
To  whom  add  Pigot's  name,  and  Bloomfield's^  otvn  ; 
Kight  Lordr^  of  Land,  ei<^ht  Kulinjgr  Powers  are  slu>WlL> 

The  niobl  oi  these,  with  others  not  m  grea^ 
ConsulUujjf  on  the  country's  dreadful  state 
Last  week,  Sir  L'lick  Harvey  lii  the  chair, 
Besdlved,  impMtfaly,  that  ^hea  and  ^iN 
Tbey  MtaateaUed;  tliait  xenlrid  IImj  wa 
That  eomctluiig  ihiwld  be  doM;  lad  wbafc  to 
That  tiua  waa  moia  tliaa  any  of  ^tam  knav. 
In  one  laBtai^  the  meeting  all  agreed, 
That  tenants  had  been  kindly  used  indeed 
By  every  landlord  round.    Who  justly  blamed  ? 
With  modest  boldness  for  themselves  they  claim 'd 
Apj)lnu''f  nf  mm  nnd  nngels.     They  had  ij^ti^ 
And  were  thetM}  hall  eulorG«*d  ? 

Warm  days  aud  nighta 
FulfiU'd  the  harvest  to  the  reaper's*  hook ; 
Bnt  aook  of  men  dismay  and  passion  shook. 
It  ehoold  baTe  bean  a  peaggful,  gratelbl  tiina; 
But  o'er  thia  landttapft  anai^  and  eriva 
lAba abadow  Ji^.   ISia  bamirtbg  b  dooai 
Tbai  ahadow  ata|%  ia  apite  of  aioon  or  am. 

(1^  Af  esaljnaed*) 
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AUTUMN  DAYS. 


BIP  VAN  WINKLK  was  trou- 
bled in  mind  wkuu,  on  re- 
moving his  nightcap,  he  «nr  how 
the  -vSliige  of  hia  eliildhood  had 

"been  ch:in;?ed.  Great  *  progress' 
liad  been  achieved,  and  one  or  two 
uc&ual  iniuro Yemen ts  had  been 
efiscted.  His  grandchildren  had 
araeted  an  improved  parish  pump, 
and  they  talked  largely  about  the 
extcnsii>n  of  the  Buil'rage  and  the 
p<iii*ectilMlity  of  the  race.  Yet^  in 
the  i'iiti  larch's  eyes,  something 
aiied  the  phiee.  I  beuere  that  he 
would  have  liked  the  old  pump 
"hfttfT—  the  old  i>uTnp  under  which 
they  used  to  duck  OAch  other  when 
they  were  boys  at  Dame  Trot's 
^p*aiBmaiHKhooL  In  a  similar 
epiiit  a  Taneiable  friend  of  niine 
was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  *  This 
country  is  not  worth  living  in.  I 
have  shut  six  couple  of  .sni])e  in 
that  very  held — where  the  potatoes 
are  growing.  Now— Qod  help  me  t 
-*t^re  is  not  a  peat-hag  for  jnilea. 
I  have  lived  too  long.  In  ton  yvM-9< 
there  wont  be  a  wild-duck  iii  tiie 
county,'  A  good  aeal  might  be 
urged  in  heluuf  of  the  eompkdnt 
Where  do  we  expect  to  go  when 
even  the  wild-fowl  quit  ns?  A 
jdaiiet  where  a  snipe  cannot  find 
iootiug  must  be  on  its  last  legs. 
And  8o  my  ¥eiierah]e  friend  has 
laid  hia  Maaton  aside.  Alnit  ad 
plureSj — he  has  joined  Nimrod  and 
the  rest  of  the  niiL'-hty  Imnters  of 
anti<iuity.  Let  us  iiope  that  he 
lum  lound  better  hunting-grounds, 
and  that  the  same  destmctive 
•{Hrit  of  improvement  has  not  pur- 
sued him  into  Eternity. 

Around  Lancelot  s  place  in  the 
Kot  th,  ducks  and  snipe,  however, 
areatillplentiftil.  ArdamaaatandBi 
as  you  know,  on  the  shore  of  an 
inland  loch, — an  arm  of  tlie  sea 
which  runs  in  an  irregular  and 
capricious  way  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  One  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  first  to  meet  the  sea  in 
such  an  unlikely  place.  How  has 
it  contrived  to  insinuate  itself  into 
this  mountain-locked  valley  ?  it 
is  difficult  to  fancy  the  ocean  apart 
^tnn  hlnff  headhmda  roond  which 
tiie  white  gulls  wheel,  or  Umely 


sandy  ])c:i(  lies  win  re  the  tarrock 
breeds,  and  on  which  the  long  wave 
breaksL  Yet  thia  is  truly  the  sea. 
This  quiet  tarn,  on  which  the  hill- 
shadows  rest  so  softly,  and  round 
which  the  crofter  is  now  reaping 
his  scanty  liarvest  of  oats,  or  herd- 
ing his  shaggv  black-faced  flock,  is 
a  braoch  ofthe  great  Atlantic  It 
is  as  salt  as  the  aea.  It  ebbs  and 
flows  witii  the  sea.  At  VeMi(X' 
they  have  the  tide  in  their  streets. 
Here  we  have  it  amongbeiui-fields 
and  eom-flelda  The  viking  hae 
been  tamed.  He  has  beaten  his 
sponr  nnrl  his  battle-axe  into  aj^rri- 
culturai  implements,  and  leads  a 
pastoral  life. 

I  do  not  know  any  place  where 
the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist 
ought  to  be  happier  than  here. 
The  hills  are  purp!^^  with  ]iefit}\er, 
and  the  heather  is  Uuciviy  peopled. 
From,  your  bedroom  window,  in 
these  sdld  autumn  mornings  and 
ereningey  you  hear  the  muir-cooka 
cr  >wing  valiantly.  The  black  game 
haunt  the  roots  of  the  pines,  and  a 
brace  of  spotted  ptarmigan  can  be 
had  any  day  upon  the  creet  xap 
yonder.  The  mam  across  the  loen 
is  a  famous  resort  of  the  mallard, 
and  the  hx-h  itself  is  loved  by  the 
Arctic  -SMid-fowl.  Already  '  long 
strings  of  geese'  are  flying  south- 
ward in  double  file  frooi  their 
northern  breeding-placea.  A  flock 
occasionally  pauses  in  mid-air,  and 
after  describing  a  series  of  eccentric 
circles,  plunges  clainorousiy  into 
the  oool  water.  A  pair  of  Dlaefc* 
throated  diyera  built  their  neat  this 
summer  among  the  reeds  on  the 
island,  and  they  are  now  to  be  seen 
every  afternoon— attended  by  a 
couple  of  diverUngs,  (mt  little  direra, 
the  fruit  of  their  iodnatiy-about 
the  centre  of  the  bay. 

Your  bojish  tjistcs  leave  you  as 
you  grow  old — as  the  grey  steals 
into  your  hair,  and  th.e  chill  into 
yonr  heart— but  I  am  thankful 
that  even  yet  I  have  not  quite  lost 
the  early  passion  for  *  the  rod  and 
the  gun,  and  that  on  occasion  I 
can  still  iiaudie  either.  It  is  worth 

living  a  twelremonth  to  bringdown 
a  brace  of  groui^  light  and  left, 
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on  the  mnrning  of  the  twelfth.  A 
siiafHsliot  ata  wofxlcock  in  a  young 
ttpruce-cuver  ia  almost  too  severe 
tn  e^joyiiMnt  for  crmtnfo  wIm 
art  iiMfely  mortal  I  fancy  thai 
there  n.ust  be  wild-duck  in  Para- 
dise, and  that  they  will  rise  out  of 
the  reeds  there  exactly  a8  they  do 
now,  with  this  diiforence  only,  that 
thtf  will  be  oftener  within  ran^ 
Let  us  return  thanks  for  the  mercies 
bestowed  u]M»n  u.^.  You  and  I  have 
indeed  goi»d  re«u*nn  to  be  thankful 
that,  while  lauding  a  sea-trout,  or 
cre^ng  on  a  wUd-dnck,  our  heafta 
ilill  Mat  aa  aaadondy  and  mgmtf 
as  when  we  wrrc  boy^. 

Yet  I  own  tiiat  1  am  now  rather 
inclined  to  leave  the  hard  work 
to  the  younger  men.  lliey  walk 
their  twentj  or  tkifty  miles  across 
the  heather,  and  bring  b.u  k  their 
twenty  or  thirty  brace  ot  liirds  a- 
day  ;  while,  attended  by  Uumdd,  I 
scramble  across  the  moss  for  a 
ehanee  shot  ai  a  mallard,  or  saunter 
about  the  baiMMNilii,  where  tim 
big  sea-trout  lie.  Trout-fishinp  i« 
a  sport  for  the  gods.  .Snortsnien 
wax  eloquent  uoon  the  saimou.  A 
battle-ro^  witn  a  aalmon,  audi  as 
I  rciid  of  the  other  day,  which 
lasted  from  four  o'clock  of  the 
aftirnoon  till  tour  o'clock  of  the 
summer  morning,  where  the  mon- 
•ler  waa  Itwt  feet  in  length,  and 
araithaTe  weighed  fifty  ])oaiida,il 
an  ounce,  is  fit  for  Homer's  muse. 
One  does  not  like  to  scrutinize  too 
cliKsely  the  blank  feeling  of  dismay 
which  the  Usher  must  have  ex- 

J)erieiioed  when,  after  that  twelve 
lours* '  tug  of  war/  Ms  line  *  came 
in  loose,'  and  the  conviction  flaslu'd 
across  his  mind  that  the  monster 
was  oS.  Was  it  worth  his  while  to 
contmne  in  tliis  perpleied  and  Im- 
perfect world  any  longer  1  Bat, 
upon  the  whole,  1  cannot  help  re- 
garding salmon-hshing  as  vanity 
and  vexation.  You  staler  about 
the  river-bank  with  a  piece  ot  einv 


like  the  mast  of  a  small  schooner, 
in  your  hands.  The  labour  of 
whipping  the  water  with  tiu; 
gigaine  Ml  ia  omwLtiwiiig 
WMi  jNNi  do  book  a  iah,  it  Biay  be 
that  y(  »u  are  in  a  measure  rn>ai(l ; 
but  then  you  generally  ooaX* 
Trout-tishing,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
pleasing  and  gentle  excitemeoL 
Yoneaifyn  lipit  rod,  w^ieh  does 
not  weary  your  aim  merely  bring- 
in?  tlie  muscles  agreeably  into 
play  ;  and  you  <.»oca«ionally  succeed 
in  gettiug  something  more  than  tke 
*fine  riaJonwbieb  th«  ialmoi^ 
baxpsL  You  have  leisure  to  reli^ 
your  weed,  and  to  enj.»y  the  archi- 
tecture of  cloud  and  tree,  of  hiii 
and  river-bank.  Even  at  its  best 
salmon-fiBhing  ia  a  aomewhat  at^ 
rowful  amnsement,  a  melodnma 
which  keeps  all  tba  fceakiei  en 
the  stretch — 

A  tile  (liviM  «f  ki|^  and  paaiiaali 

thoughtB,  j 
To  their  own  music  chanted  ;  I 

whereas  trout-fishing  is  like  the  j 
light  comedy,  which  assimilates 
peaceably  with  a  bottle  or  two  of 
tba  '44.  *It  is,'  aa  Walton  ssys, 
'that    most   honest,   ingenuous,  I 
quiet,  and  harmless  art  of  angling;' 
or,  as  air  Hariy  Wotton  found  it, 
*  a  rest  to  the  mind,  a  cheerer  of 
tbe  apiritSy  a  difert«r  of  midneT!i,  a 
calmer  of  unquiet  tbongbta^  a  mo-  1 
derator  of  passionai  n  pgocniec  ef 
contentcdness.' 

Donald  is  engaged  upon  a  capti- 
vating liy,  80  1  lay  my  rod  down 
upon  tbe  aand— for  tbe  tide  float 
to  where  we  are  -f  it'  nnd  and 
retreating  under  the  shelter  of  the 
bank,  s])end  the  next  h;df-hour 
with  Mr.  izaak  Walton.  Don't 
yon  find  tbat  yon  relah  tbe  Cmuh 
pteU  AangjUr  to-day  more  keodj 
than  you  did  five-and-twenty  years 
ago?  I  know  that  I  do;  and  that 
1  cherish  quite  a  different  feeling 
te  tbe  kindly,  awiwt  tmmwiinfl. 


*  Dr.  FnuikUa*!  story  of  the  angler  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
mbaoB-llilMarB.  The  Doctor  left  PhUadaiphia  at  afac  hi  the  moniuig  to  walk  fifteoi 
miles.  He  passed  a  brook  where  a  gentleuinn  vtha  anglin^r.  'Have  vr.u  had  aoj 
sport  I*  he  aaked.  'No,'  was  the  answer;  'but  1  have  ouly  been  here /iro  Aosn/ 
On  his  return  in  the  evening,  he  found  the  fisher  at  the  same  spot.  '  How  many  bsvi 
you  caught  X  the  Doctor  inquirad.  «  JfoM  at  all,*  replied  the  satMast ;  *M  akat 
Oia  Bk&ddis  ef  tts  dajF,  I  had  a  fliMf  fMs««  aOMt/ 
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stndkras,  ^entfenynlike  M  *  fogv/ 
klmn  I  did  then.  In  truth,  be 
rather  bored  us  at  first.  We  wanted 
to  know  directly  what  bait  to 
select,  or  how  to  busk  a  particular 
ay,aiid  we  found  that  thMe  pedao- 
tie  ooBrtMMS  «nd  formal  introduo- 
tions  rather  came  in  the  way.  But 
no  good  fisher  or  good  man  can 
long  resist  the  benevolent  simpli- 
ohv  of  his  manners^  the  goodness 
Bna  iweeteSM  of  his  heiut.  We 
may  smile  occasionally  at  the  hi^h 
Dffice  wliich  he  assigns  to  his  ni- 
p-ourite  art  among  the  arts ;  at  the 
Firtues  which  it  breeds,  and  the 
sapacitiai  wbieb  it  dwrnawki.  Wt 
my  fancy  that  Walton,  when  ha 
isserts  that '  angling  is  something 
ike  poetry,  -men  are  to  be  born 
10 :  I  mean  with  inclinations  to  it, 
;hoagli  both  wmyhe  heightened  hy 
Mseonrse  and  practice ;  but  he  that 
lopes  to  be  a  good  angler  must  not 
jniy  bring  an  inquiring,  searcliing, 
)bserving  wit,  but  he  must  bruig  a 
Aree  measure  of  hope  and  patience, 
ma  a  love  and  propensity  to  the 
irt  itself,'  is  only  a  little  less  ex- 
:nivagant  tlian  Markham,  who  as- 
mres  us,  in  his  Country  Content- 
tientty  tliat  the  angler  must  be  '  a 
general  aehohff,  end  aeen  in  all 
ibend  sciences ;  as  a  grammarim 
;o  know  how  to  write  a  discourse 
>f  his  art,  and  in  true  and  fitting 
erms.  He  should  have  sweetness 
if  speech,  to  entiee  oChen  to  de- 
ightiii  an  exercise  so  mneh  laud- 
able. He  should  have  stren^h  of 
rLTumcnt,  to  defend  and  maintain 
us  prulOsion  against  envy  aud 
lander.  Then  must  he  be  strong 
md  valiant;  neither  to  be  amazed 
vith  stonns,  nor  affrighted  by 
huiider :  and  if  he  is  not  temnerate, 
•lit  hath  a  gnawing  stomach  that 
kill  not  endure  much  fasting,  but 
aoBt  ohseffe  hours,  it  tnmUeth 
he  mind  and  bod v,  and  loseth  that 
lelight  wliich  maketh  the  pastime 
nly  pleasing/  But  then  we  know 
hat  some  of  the  best  of  men  have 
•een  fishers, — ^from  the  time  of  the 
ffophet  AuMMy '  eonceming  whom,' 
^iscator  observes^  *  I  shwl  make 
at  this  observation,  that  he  tliat 


QvaiytccUiom  oj  on  Angler. 
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shall  read  ihd  humble,  lowly,  plain 
style  of  that  prophet,  and  eomparo 
it  with  tlie  high,  glorious,  eloquent 
style  of  tlie  i)rophet  Isaiah  (though 
they  be  both  equally  true),  may 
eaauy  beKere  Amos  to  be,  not  only 
a  shepheidy  but  a  good-natured 
l)Iain  fisherman  :  wliicli  I  do  the 
rather  believe,  liy  comparing  the 
afi'ectiouate,  loving,  lowl^,  humble 
EpiBtlee  of  SaintFeter,  Sunt  James, 
and  Saint  John,  whom  we  know 
were  all  fishers,  with  the  glorious 
languapje  and  high  metaphors  of 
Saint  Paul,  whom  we  may  believe 
was  not.'  We  know  that  '  that 
holy  poet.  Mr.  George  Herbert,* 
loved  angling ;  *  and,  as  Venator 
adds,  '  I  do  the  rather  believe  it 
because  he  had  a  spirit  suitiible  to 
anglers,  aud  those  primitive  Chris- 
thmfl  that  yon  We, 'and  hare  so 
often  commended.*  We  know  that 
Dr.  Paley  held  it  in  high  esteem, — 
so  much  so,  that  when  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  asked .  him  when  his 
great  work  would  be  finished,  he 
answered  innocently,  as  if  fly-fish- 
ing and  not  philosophy  were  the 
business  of  his  life,  '  My  Lord,  I 
shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the 
lly-tishiug  aeasou  is  over  1'  And  wo 
Imowthat  Morions  old  Christopher 
North  has  written  a  book  of  won- 
derful idyls  upon  the  craft  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  professor.  Who 
are  you,  then,  who  dare  to  ridicule 
the  Toestion  whioh  prophets  and 
apostles,  which  bishops,  and  poets, 
and  philoeopheis,*  haTo  held  in 
honour  ? 

I  have  always  thought  that 
Walton*s  account  of  his  pet  angler. 
Dr.  Nowel,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  bits  of  English  in  the 
language — sweet,  simple,  winning, 
and  quaintly  devout  as  a  hynni  by 
G^rge  Herbert.  In  these  days  of 
intiiente  peaelonft  and  atfong 
eokmrs  we  need  more  of  this  qniet 
portraiture.  Let  me  read  it  to  you, 
iJonald,  ere  we  adventure  thia 
seductive  cast. 


The  first  is  Dr.  Nowel,  aomstos  Deaa 
of  tlio  CkilMdral  Okneh  of  flalol  YmtTB 
hi  London,  where  Us  monament  lUuidi 

yot   nndefa'^ed  — a   man    that    in  Hiit 


*  Not  to  mention  the  genial  and  inrincibie  editor  of  the  ScoUmau,  one  of  the 
let  ef  fishm. 
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Keformaiion  of  QiK'en  Elizabeth  (not  that 
ni  Ueiiry  VUi.)  watt  so  Dotecl  fur  bis 
Mtfc  tiHrit,  deep  leftrning,  pradence, 
Md  piety,  that  the  then  Pariiuneat  and 
GMfOoatiun  both  chose,  enjoined,  and 
trusted  him  to  make  a  cateekisB  lor 
public  use,  such  a  one  as  should  staad  m 
a  rale  iar  &ith  and  manntrH  to  their 
poHtfrify.  And  the  ^ood  old  man  (though 
he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing  that 
Ood  leads  as  not  to  lieaTmi  by  naoy  aor 
•bard  qaestiunR),  like  aa  fcwit  aagler, 
made  that  ?■">.].  jilnin,  nnperplexed  cate- 
chism which  is  printed  with  our  good  old 
fiertiee  Book, — I  say  this  good  uubl  wm 

angling  ns  any  age  can  produce  :  and  his 
custom  was  to  sjiend,  besides  his  fixed 
hours  of  piayer  (those  hours  which  by 
eommaod  of  the  Church  were  enjoined 
the  clergy,  and  voluntarilj  de<licated  to 
derotion  by  many  pious  Christiana) — I 
say,  besides  tbe^  hours,  this  good  MM 
was  ol>8erved  to  spend  a  tentkef  hit  time 
in  antrling,  and  al»*»(for  I  have  conversed 
'with  those  which  have  oouTersed  with 
liim)  to  bestow  a  tenth  part  vi  bia 
MM^  Mid  asually  all  his  fish,  amongst  tht 
poor  lliat  inhabited  near  to  those  rivers 
in  which  it  was  caught,  saying  often  that 
'charity  gave  life  to  religion and  at  his 
return  to  his  koaw,  would  praise  God 
that  he  had  spent  that  day  free  from 
worldly  trouble,  both  harmlessly  and  in 
a  recTMtion  that  became  a  eharehmaB. 
Aad  this  good  man  was  well  content,  if 
n 't  desiri>»is.  \h:\i  poy^terity  should  know 
lie  w.tH  an  angler,  as  may  appear  by  his 
picture  now  to  be  teen  aad  lonMly  kept 
in  Braaen-Nuse  College,  to  which  he  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  ;  in  which  picture 
he  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his 
Bible  before  bim ;  and  on  one  baad  of 
him  his  tiaea,  hooks,  and  other  tackling 
lying  in  a  round  ;  and  on  his  other  hand 
are  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts,  and 
by  them  this  is  written,  *that  be  died 
I3tb  Pebmary,  1601,  being  aged  ninety- 
five  years,  forty-fuir  of  which  he  had 
been  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  that 
his  age  had  neither  impaired  Ml  boarfaf 
aor  dfauaod  Ma  aor  weakened  his 
memory,  nor  made  any  of  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  weak  or  useless.'  It  is  said 
that  angling  and  temperanat  VHa  gUit 
causes  of  thene  blessings.  And  I  wish 
the  like  to  all  that  imitate  him,  and  lOTO 
the  memory  of  so  good  a  man. 

In  it  not  a  cliarming  pktara  ol 
an  Knf;li>li  worthyl 

Tii6Teal-Mu88  is  a  capital  locality 
forwild fswl :  Imt  tlim ii tttollMr 
iitatioo  whkii,  lor  dnok-thooting, 
an  indoknt  man  pfefen.  The 


wild  duck  commonly  pass  a  num- 
ber of  hrmrs  during  the  day  at  sea  ; 
(where  they  are  out  ot  hanu'a  vfc'aTj, 
rttommg  at  wamdamm.  to  tm  \ 
8tubble.s  and  tha  ialawl  mmAm.  I 
They  follow  the  same  route  witk  j 
great  punctuality — across  a  ridi:e  | 
of  handy  l>ent8,  then  acrosii*  tiie  j 
barley-helda,  and  ao  up  to  the  ! 

knafc^  rite  off  tiM^aUir.  l^om^  \ 
aad  i  Maeial  ootaelTae  anoog  titt  i 

long  grasses  on  the  downs  as  *  the  I 
gloainnig'  a])proache5,  and  \s  ait  the  ' 
evening  iiight.    Xoihiug  cau  well  j 
ba  plwiMtaff  dariag  tbaai  aoil 
aafeum  aftonoons.   Tou  (udoIbi^  j 
of  course    ev(  ryVKnly  docs.  You 
hear  the  rcajiers  at  ihcir  work,  the 
laughter  ui  children  and  sw^et- 
baarta,  tha  tramp  aad  neighing  of 
tbe  bfltaaa  as  tMjf  vend  homefrtat 
the  watering-place — all  the  cheer- 
ful sounds  of  fanu  life.    Tli*-  shrill 
and  plciintive  call  <>t  tlit  j»artrid^e 
sounds  from  the  iicld&,  and  now 
and  again  a  €Ofa|f  awaapa  aiviftly 
past  to  its  rooafang-place  on  the 
links.    The  lioarse  rattle  of  the  1 
Corn*  rake — no,  the  corncrake  has 
loiit  hiA  voice  by  this  time,  noi  to  ' 
laOQfvar  it  again  till  apring  lalaRM, 
and  the  earth  *  renews  its  ancie^ 
rapture.'  Then, while  the  soft  mist 
rises  from  the  heated  grc»un<l,  and 
the  lark  '  in  a  privacy  of  gloriou;} 
light'  chants  his  eTening  soog,  bat 
ere  the  roay  finah  baa  faded  froaa 
the  sky,  or  ceased  to  rim  with  gold 
the   phantom  island-shores  that 
tioat  along  the  h*»ri2Son,  the  wild 
ducks,  in  companies  of  twos  and 
threes,  begin  to  wbiflUa  ofoAnd, 
and  e^ar  and  anon  a  brace  ooaie 
within  range  of  onr  fowlintr-pieces. 
And  as  we  sit  and  watcli,  Douaid 
iavours  me  with  his  notions  on 
TrifnfiiHwfMiWTT  "^^  — — .^^ 
and  '  the  fllmh'  of  the  country-:xide. 
Donald  is  a  gr^t  institution.  He 
is  as  old  and  as  wiry  as  tlie  Prime 
Minister.  Ue  has  consumed  oceans 
of  whisky  in  his  tin^    I  behere, 
bad  it  been  properly  mixed,  that, 
like  the  CUtic  son-in-law  of  Noah 
commemorated    in    the  famous 
ballad,  he  might  have  drunk  up 
the  delude.    Donald  was  a  mi^iy 
poaebariB  his  youtb— tbediaada 
all  tba  9Mne-keeper8  and  eame- 
piaaarvaia  in  tba  najghbawraood 
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Donaid, 


lie  hm  beeotnc  a  privileged 

character  in  his  old  age,  ana  is 
V>ermitte(l  to  land  his  salmon  or 
Driug  duwu  his  brace  of  *deuks' 
^thout  nMdflrtatioiL  HisfljftU* 
on  the  water  Uke  a  midge,  he  is  A 
dead  shot  at  a  seal,  and  in  the  less 
reputable  branches  of  the  craft  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  as  accom- 
plished as  hia  namesake,  Sir 
Waller's  friMKL 

DomU  CUri  eM  «!f«  a  imlfta, 

Kens  the  wiles  of  dun-deer  Btalktm* 

Leisters  kipper,  makes  ;i  shift 
To  shoot  a  moorfowl  in  the  drift. 
inratw-lMa]iift»  ni^in 

He  can  wauk  when  they  are 
Not  for  bountith  or  rewunl, 
Daur  they  mcll  wi'  Donaltl  Culrd. 

A  shrewd,  douce,  'pawky*  old 
gentleman  is  Donald^  not  without 
a  vein  of  romance  Mtber.  Moon- 
lighted nights,  forays  after  wild 
duck  and  ptarmigan,  the  moan  of 
the  western  sea  on  the  shore,  or 
its  whisper  among  the  reeds,  have 
ettriehea  his  ehaneter.  like  all 
sea-bom  and  sea-bred  men,  he  is  a 
bit  of  a  poet.  The  ballads  of  these 
sea  people,  you  mu.st  have  noticed, 
are  seldom  coarse  in  feeling  or 
prossie  in  erorsssioiL  There  is  a 
natural  melody  in  tftma;  they  rise 
and  fall  with  the  waves.  But  their 
sympathy  with  nature,  though  in- 
tense, is  not  cheerful.  It  is  touched 
with  the  sadness  and  the  dread  of 
mm  who  know  what  death  on  the 
winter  sea  ia  like.  They  loi?e»  b«l 


they  fear  her. 
•Tl 


'here's  a  loon,'  said  Donald 
yesterday  afternoon,  as  we  lay  in 
our  hiduigplaoe  among  the  benls 
— a  hidinyplses,  however,  irom 
which  a  glimpse  of  the  hay  could 
be  obt'iiued.  '  Shall  1  gie  him  a 
shoti  He's  no  aboon  a  hundred 
▼ards,  and  IVs  a  aharge  o*  heavy 
leads  in.* 

John  never  shoots  with  anything 
smaller  than  No.  2,  so  that  his 
'  heavy  leads'  must  be  like  smali 
cannon-balls. 

'F(Mr  theLord^s  sake,  sir,  baud 
doon  your  head ;  theres  a  sealch 
makin  this  way.  It's  a  pi^I'Ye 
no  a  bullet  in  n\y  pouch.' 

*Gaudebant  ciiriua  phucuj.  Try 
him  with  asong,  Donald.* 
«The  brake's  sH;*  sud  iha  old 


man,  after  a  pause  s&d  a  long  look. 
*  I  ken  that  fellow's  nose  weel ;  he's 
as  keen  as  a  whitret,  and  as  wiiy 
as  the  Laird  o'  Brazy.' 

*Don'l  spesk  evil  of  dlgniUe^ 
Donald.  I  thought  you  and  Braxy 
— Braxv  is  a  neighbouing  laird—* 
*.  were  fast  friends.' 

*  Hoot,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  canna 
thole  him.  He's  racked  the  rents, 
and  tnmed  a  wheen  o'  the  puir  bit 
cottar  bodies  into  the  muir.  Ye'll 
mind  Andrew  McTavish  ]  A  canny 
auld  chiel  is  Andrew  ;  sair  hudden 
doun  wr  the  rheumatiz,  and  aye 
gniaiblin'i  as  ha  mioht  indeed  and 
his  leg  as  m/6M  as  the  funnel  o'  tha 
loch  steamer,  but  wi'  sense  and 
spunk  eneuch,  and  likin'  his  siiuff 
verra  weel,*  said  Donald,  as  he  took 
out  his  '  moll/  and  thrust  a  hu^e 
spoonM  or  two  up  either  nostril. 
'Andrew  was  sair  to  gang.  He 
had  lived  in  the  place  for  forty 
year.  The  wife  had  deed  in  it, 
and  three  o'  his  bairns :  guid  bairns 
they  were,  and  weel  likel  in  the 
eouitiy.  So  Andrew  puts  on  his 
shoon,  and  hiq>le.<^  across  to  the 
T^ird.  "  Deed,  Laird,"  says  A  ndrew, 

I  canna  look  to  bide  lang  uoo, 
and  ye*ll  let  me  dee  in  the  anUt 
hoose."  But  he  wudua,  for  he's  a 
duur  and  greedy  body,  and  wanted 
a  langer  rent;  so  Andrew  was 
forced  to  pack.  Faith !  I  wish  we 
had  the  anld  Laird  back  \  he  was 
a  racd  gentleman.  Deil  a  berry 
from  the  Ha*  garden  was  selt,  as 
lang  as  he  was  maister.  They 
didna  mind  then  if  a  lad  was 
whiles  seen  in  the  gloamin',  wi'  a 
mankin  at  his  belt  and  his  gon 
under  his  shonthob  Bat  the  law's 
changed  noo.  New  roaisters,  new 
men  ;  and  troth,  sir,'  Donald  con- 
tinued, waxing  confidential,  4f 
Bkazy  ih*s  oar  As  hack  o*  the  pier 
ane  o*  thae  mirk  nichts,  he  wnnna 
be  lang  missed.  What  think  you 
tried  he  last?  lie  wanted  the 
hsher-bodies  doun  at  Norbura  to 
sell  him  their  fish  cheap^  so  he  gets 
Sawney  to  ring  the  bell,  and  iMien 
they  are  a'  seated  in  the  Kirk — for 

I)ublic  woi-ship,  ye  wud  jalouse?-— 
le  begins  and  bargains  wi'  them 
like  a  travellin'  packman.  Heard 
ye  ever  the  like?  But  they  wndna 
As  ladr-Floke  they  ca*  him 
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— tiBkoA  him  for  a  sang;  anither 
wild  lino  a  sernmii  on  greod.  And 
auld  Brow  ney  gaed  up  to  the  pulpit 
and  began  a  oiacooree— for  Browngr 
«aa  Hpeak  like  a  Imik  whm  h%u 
no  bliu'  fou — on  the  money- 
chanv'ers  in  the  Tempk^  and  wliat 

Viiis  du lie  till  M/w.* 

Donald  chuckled  over  tUa  rcmi- 
BiMtDM,  aad  took  aaotkar  apoon- 

ful  ere  he  re>nilliad. 

'  And  there  was  Khpit  Oray. — 
ye've  seen  her  aften,  I'U  warrant  ? 
^uhe  was  a  servant  lass  at  the 
caatle  lang  syna  Weal)  sir,  aiia 
deed  yestreen.  She  was  a  gran' 
auld  wife,  and  keepit  up  her  head 
till  sl»e  jfcaed.  The  yerl  aye  said 
hhe  wa.s  a  born  gentlewoman,  wi' 
her  saft  hands,  and  her  white 
mutch,  and  her  gUtterin*  een,  like 
a  kites.  She  was  blin*  f<>r  lang, 
and  did  na  hear  ninckle  f<)rl»y.  So 
she  wud  sit  ben  the  house  for 
weeks  without  speaking;  a  ward  to 
Imt  ain  doehter,  aa  gran  aa  a  ifMm 
wi'  her  crown  on.  It  waa  grueaome 
whiles,  tlioui^'h — she's  gaured  me 
loup  aften  wlieji  I've  come  on  her 
at  orra  times — her  head  turned  up, 
a  licht  on  her  face,  and  her  een 
glowerin'  oot  into  tlie  mirk.' 

I  had  seen  old  Elspit  often,  and 
had  been  struck  by  lior  frrave  and 
almost  solemn  cast  of  beauty.  Aa 
a  girl,  she  must  have  been  strik- 
ingly handsome :  bateren  aaa  girl 
bar  expression  could  never  haTO 
been  otlier  than  stem.  The  features 
had  not  irrown  hard  as  she  ^tcw 
old  :  they  must  have  been  petrified 
in  girlhood.  Tlie  atory  of  some 
cruel  wron|^  waa  vaguely  aaaociated 
with  her  m  my  mind :  a  story 
wliich  I  had  once  heara,  but  had 
long  forgotten.  So  I  asked  Donald 
if  he  knew  the  details. 

*I  ken  it  weel,'  he  said,  'and 
gold  lAckt  I  have — nane  better  noo. 
1  was  a  wean  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  a  bit  lassie  hersel — a  bonnie 
lassie,  wi'  bricht  een,  and  curly  red 
hair,  that  happed  her  roan*  like  a 
hood.  It  was  in  the  hard  time 
afore  the  war,  when  the  hail 
country  was  fairly  wicked  wi'  liate 
and  hunger.  Her  feyther  xs  vcrra 
diief  wi  the  yerl,-^  atrang,  stonft 
cbiel,  that  spoke  his  mind  freely. 
Bat  he  waa  iiard  on  the  atarnn' 


folk,  and  *'the  boys'*  ^vmre  that 
he  shudna  live  past  Marj  nias.  Sae 
it  chanced  that  ae  mirk  nicht  in 
the  fa*  a  band  o'  them  cam  to  his 
hoose — ^he  was  a  fearless  man.  and 
wudna  steek  the  do<"»r  for  a  the 
deevils  oot  o'  hell,  he  wad  say — and 
into  the  room  where  lie  was  sittin' 
wi'  his  wife  Marion,  aud  little  Elaie 
vpen  her  lap,  beside  the  fim  Then 
waa  a  dull  licht,  for  tb  •  >  ats  were 
low,  and  they  dragged  him  oot, 
arul  never  a  word  spofcen  ;  for  man 
aud  wife  kent  what  was  come  upon 
them,  aad  that  ft  b^Hyred  notte 
VTny  to  them  that  shed  innoceil 
oluid.     They  stickit  hini  like  a 
8tirk  at  his  ain  door.    Weel,  the 
wife  jaloused  that  they  w;id  finish 
wi*  her  (for  she  had  ever  backed 
her  man  vp— he  waa  aya  licht,  the 
rest  were  aye  wrang);  aad  when 
they  were  awa,  she  grippit  little 
Elsie,  and  steekit  her  into  a  cl«».-<t 
in  the  wa'.   There  was  a  chink  in 
the  bidrd,  and  she  says  to  her— 
^Noo,  lass,  they  are  killin*  your 
fevther  ootside,  and  when  they  hae 
kilt  him,  they  will  come  hack  and 
kill  me.   Look  weel  at  them  when 
thej  eome^  and  mind  yon  swear  to 
them  when  yon  aee  tuem  in  ooort 
I'll  cast  a  peat  on  the  fire  the  last 
thing  to  raise  ableeze,  and  struggle 
hard  that  you  may  take  a  guid 
look.**  Marion  Gray  was  a  keen- 
spirited  wife ;  she  was  ane  o*  the 
auld  Ix'slie  clan,  and  married  bcr 
man  for  luve,  but  she  was  noo  clean 
daft,  and  her  last  thocht  on  earth 
was  to  hang  the  loons.  Auld  Elspit 
had  a  picture  eP  her  mfther,  that 
w;is  pamted  by  a  foreign  eer  when 
she  was  a  lass, — a  laucliin  face, 
safter-like  than  Elsrit's.  The  bairn 
keeked  thro'  the  clunk,  and  saw 
them  murder  her  mither.   It's  a 
teniUe  but  true  atoiy,'  aaikd  Donald, 
-wiping  his  brow,  over  which  the 
sweat  was  miming.    '  But  she  had 
marked  them  weel,  and  swore  to 
them  afore  the  lords.   1  was  there 
mysel ;  and  weel  I  mind  it,  tiio*I 
was  bat  a  wean  at  the  time,— it^ 
sixty  year  this  very  fa'.  Tliere  wer« 
thetwa  lords,  sittingcrackin' in  their 
red  gowns  like  twa  howdies,  and  a 
wheen  glib  lads  wf  horsehair  wigs, 
and  tne  prisoners  ahint  theai. 
There  waa  unca  little  against  them. 
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liongh;  and  the  writer  body — a 
at  man,  wi'  a  red  roun'  face  like  a 
laerst  moon  ^ was  cock-sure  they 
vad  wiin  aff,till  the  lass  was  fetched 
n.  II ur  face  was  deadly  white, 
mt  hfr  een  boroed  like  liye  p«ate» 
Che  writer-bodies  were  no  for  lat- 
in* her  speak  at  first ;  but  slie  was 
ae  qniet,  and  douce,  and  keen,  that 
ke  lords  pit  her  in  the  box,  and 
peert  at  W  aboot  the  eatecniam, 
tod  the  Testament,  and  the  ten 
^o'.nmandaments,  and  slie  answered 
iverv  word  freely  and  fairly.  Then 
he  looked  laug  at  the  men,  and 
ays  quite  quiet,  pointing  to  ane 
.nd  anither  o*  them,  "You  were 
ihere,  and  you  were  there,  and  you 
vere  there."  It  was  like  as  if  slie 
lad  spoken  in  a  dwam,  or  aff  a 
iuik  :  there  wula  uae  dauutiu'  her. 
rhe  thfee  loons  were  haugit,  and 
^pit  gaed  hame  wi'  Whitey,  that 
vas  siT)  to  her  feyther's  glide 
jrither.  She  grew  lang  and  bonny, 
md  Sandy  Gray  courted  her  j  but 
Jiey  say  she  never  leach  aj^ain* 
ind  Meed,  sir,'  he  concluded,  Mt 
vas  a  buxnui'  tnmble  for  a  ytnmg 
jaim/ 

Having  finished  his  narrative, 
3uuald  took  a  pull  at  the  capacious 
laak  which  I  handed  to  him. 
Fhere  ax9  no  abstainers  among 
;he  northern  hills.  The  Rport.sman 
takes  liis  dram*  after  he  lias  slain 
lis  sta^  on  Ben  Vorlich,  The 
isher  'takes  hie  dram*  when  bis 
iwenty-poond  salmon  lies  on  the 
jrass  at  his  feet.  The  pastor  *  takes 
lis  dram' after  his  Gaelic  di-fourse. 
rhe  bard  *  takes  Ilis  di-am  wheuhe 
las  recounted  the  exploits  of  Iin- 
^  and  the  Fairshon.  And  each 
n  succession  *  blesses'  the  Chan- 
;elh)r  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
taitm.s  ta  whisky  tuty.' 

Then,  of  course  tliere  are  iu- 
lumetanle  other  methods  of  con- 
1 1  iQtng  timeu  The  tide  rises  to  the 
irawing^-room  window,  so  that 
\rdani:ui  is  an  admirable  i»lace  for 
:>uatiug  ;  and  ail  day  long  tiie  water 
M  eovered  with  tiny  crafi^  manned 
if  I  moqr  uae  the  word)  angelic 
:)eing8  in  crinolines  and  wido 
iwakes.  who  stir  the  echoes  of  the 
onely  nills  - 

With  HtiktiQ  murmurs  and  alastio  soiwdt 
Of  lidj-]M|hl«iiUg|it^ 


A  tnrf  that  is  softer  than  ¥elvet 

and  *  greener  than  emeralds  newly 
broken,'    is  (as   Daute  f»1>servc8) 
peculiarly  suited  for  crtHpiet,  and 
that     seductive    pursuit — which 
seems  to  have  be^  beneficently 
invented  to  invite  public  attention 
to  a  neat  ankle  ;  for  a  pretty  foot 
under  an  artfully  tu»"kp(^l-uy>  |>otti- 
coat,  never  lookji  prctucr  than  when 
placed  on  a  eroquet-ball — occupies 
the  hour  after  oreakfast  and  the 
hour  before  dinner  very  judiciously. 
Then  besides  the  sea-trout  in  the 
burn,  and  the  grouse  and  }>tarmi;5'an 
on  the  mountains,  there  is  a  famous 
hill-side  seamed  by  aider  and  ferop 
fringed    glenldt^    adown  whose 
pebbly  bottoms  the  purest  water 
in  the  world  pushes,  where  a  shot 
at  an  old  black-cock  may  be  had  of 
an  automn  afternoon.  Did  yon 
ever  shoot  a  patmrchal  black-cock  f 
If  you  have,       down  on  j'our 
knees  and  thank  the  gracious  Im- 
mortals ;  for  few  joys  in  this  bad 
world  are  more  ravishing  than  the 
qwctacle  of  an  'heroic  black-a- 
moor'  (to  use  the  words  in  which 
Sir  Cliarlcs  Napier  commemorated 
hbi  enemy,  Hoche  Mf>hained  Seedee) 
wrestling  with  death  in  mid-air, 
and  then  descending,  with  a  mighty 
ihud'^  on  the  heather.   Sudi  a  joy 
was  vouchsafed   to  tlic  present 
writer  not  many  days  since  ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that,  having 
bathed  his  face  in  the  dear  stream 
(for  the  da^  was  oppressively 
sultry),  lie  laid  his  victim  out  in 
tender  8tat«  at  his  feet,  and  smoked 
a  pipe  of  tliankiigiving  over  the 
illastrious  dead.    A  dav  whose 
characters  are  traced  in  gold  I  And 
then — as  he  went  home  that  even* 
ing  down  the  woorly  glen  and 
across    the    lake— what  niasrical 
blues  and  purples  and  violeuj  upon 
the  mountain  peaks,  behind  which 
the  sun  had  newly  sunk,  and  what 
a  glorj^  of  mystical  light—mystical 
as  the  light  in  the  Morte  (TArthure. 
the  light  with  which  poets  and 
painters  have  invested  Arthur,  and 
Guenevere,  and  Lancelot — upon  the 
mountain  sides !   And  then — when 
the  other  shore  was  reached — what 
welcome  from  iriends,  old  and  new, 
who  waited  him  on  the  beach  I — 
fmmost  among  tliem»  of  conrae 
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(Scotch  blue-bclls  twisted  tlirough 
the  sashes  of  their  Umnetrt,  and 
their  hands  tilled  with  brilliaut 
wm  ■hnlln).  two  twin  Miden  mx 
ymn  old— the  dauliest  little 
angels  out  of  heaven — wliose  bless- 
ing rests  continually  on  that  ha])py 
iunoceuce  and  spotleas  purity. 
CMmot  we  recover  the  Uuneless 
life!    It  thm  BO  BellMMb  pool 


in  which  to  bathe  the  stained  soi  1 
and  the  wearied  body  ?  Let  us  lie 
down,  my  pet^  on  this  grassy  baxik, 
nd  yon  nill  twirfc  me  toe  iiMo- 
oent  Mcret  of  cliildliood.  Im  vain : 
in  vain.  Even  the  great  and  wi»Hj 
ParacclaU.s,  who  was  uncnmipted 
by  the  logic  of  the  scho^ds^  did 
not  believe  that  such  a  core  eoald 
beaL 


A  spoticM  ehild  ileepa  on  the  flowering 
*TiM  wfSi  for  him  ;  M  vken  a  sinM 

Envyinjr  hik?)  sluiiif-  r,  may  desire  to  put 
His  guilt  awAj,  simil  be  relua  at  onoe 
To  rert — by  lying  there  ? 


Such  are  the  autumn  days  of  the 
sportsman  ;  but  if  you  are  nt»t 
a  sportsman,  sit  down  by  the 
aatunmal  tea,  and  muse  over  the 
autumnal  moralists.  Then  ftre  A 
set  of  books  tliat  I  alway**  keep 
for  autuiMii,  that  harmonize  well 
with  the  yellow  helds.  and  the  riue 
berrieiy  ind  the  noiee  of  rooks 
*  tliat  flitber  in  the  weniag  woods/ 
Some  writers  never  grow  ol.l. 
They  hnve  discovered  that  flurtr 
vUiti  lor  which  the  Alchemist  strove 
as  eagerly  as  he  did  for  gold. 
Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  them. 
Ht!  enjoyed  perpetual  youth.  The 
IrtltTs  written  bv  him  in  advanced 
years  are  as  Ijright  and  buoyant  as 
those  he  wrote  when  at  college. 
Hie  MUBud  sfMiitB  never  flagged^ 
hkboyish  ronng  anda&nuioft  never 
wearied.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  tender  and  wliimsical  humanity 
of  Charles  Lamb.  Lamb  does  not 
age.  All  his  life  he  Is  like  a  boy 
in  a  man's  ooat.  It  wo«Id  seem, 
in  fact,  as  though  there  were  some 
ethereal  quality  in  wit  w^hich  em- 
balms the  facilities,  and  prevents 
decay.  These  wise  witty  men — 
Thomas  Hood,  Lamb.  Sfdouf 
Smith  (and  Sydney  Smith  was  as 
wise  as  he  was  witty,  being,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  .shrewdest  and 
soundest  thinkers  of  his  day}— are 
perannisl  springs  which  do  not  dry 
up.  There  are  other  virtlies,  no 
doubt,  wOiicli  keep  one  young.  Wo 
cannot  fancy  Ciiarlotte  Bronte,  for 
iustance,  growing  old ;  nor  is  it 
esqr  to  SBSociate  that  keen,  bright, 
eager,  pasrionstoi  sasious,  in<iuir- 
inir  spirit  with  grey  hairs  and  a 
wriukled  brow.  TIm  oquL  would 


have  retained  its  youth.  The  blade 
would  have  remained  shaq>  aihl 
luminous  to  the  last,  whatever 
became  of  the  sesUMod. 

I  know  scarcely  any  letters  more 
delii^htful  than  those  written  bv 
some  of  those  wonderfully  witty 
people  to  children  and  ^andchil- 
oren.  They  do  not  imbend  for  the 
nonoe;  were  they  to  unbend  the 
charm  would  depart ;  but  they  do 
not  need  to  unbend,  ft)r  they  are 
children  at  heai-t^  and  the  language 
of  childhood  is  their  native  tongue 
The  trenchant  faculty  is  seen  at 
phiy,— like  sheet  lightning,  which 
carries  no  bolt  or  stmg,  and  wh<i8C 
flashes  do  not  hurt.  T  fancy  th;i!  s 
certain  great  legendary  histurian 
most  have  written  nuusy  eaoh  ieC- 
tmSf  kindy  wise,  haptiily  and 
quamtly  nonsensical ;  out  until 
the  time  for  publication  arrives 
(may  it  be  long  deferred  1),  we  must 
be  eoBtsnl  with  thoae  we  htm  il- 
lesdy  stored.  ^  Thereare  some  very 
pleasant  speeunens  of  the  style  in 
Jetfrey's  correspondence — one,  f t 
instance,  to  his  little  granddaugh- 
ter, *Nanc^,*  which  commences 
with  a  choice  page  of  iweente 
▼erses  in  prose. 

ButTliomas  ITood  wa.s  tlie  master 
of  the  craft.  Have  we  even  yet 
rendered  full  justice  to  Thoiui^i 

Hoodf  There  was  aa  elemoit  ia 

his  genina— a  severe  and  almost 
tragic  element,  wliich  renders  him 
.somewhat  out  of  jdace  in  the 
throng  of  witty  and  iugcuious 
idlers.  Kot  that  he  was  defideit 
in  the  lighter  grsoss  aad  aceon- 
plishments  that  are  there  impera- 
tively required*  Oa  the  oontiaqr, 
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or  happy  and  apparently  inex* 
lamatiipie  wit^  many  of  his  poems 
xe  quite  nnnvalletl.  But  it  points 
.  moral  as  often  as  it  adorns  a  tale. 
Tew  men  have  looked  at  so  many  of 
ha  social  cankers  of  the  time  with 
«di  keen  insight,  and  so  oradi 
emorseful  sympauiy.  And  eren 
rhen  tins  purpose  is  not  expressly 
»r  av*»\vedly  set  forth,  through  the 
>leasant  irony  of  hia  lighter 
nunoiur,  wa  aaa  dlaa  detoet  % 
one  of  exquisite  and  uneoaseioiis 
)at]ios,  as  though  the  strong  genius 
>f  the  satirist  were  never  alto- 
gether wanting  in  earnest  tender- 
less.  I  loTe  Hood  as  tha  hnnra 
md  honest  gentleman,  tiie  upright 
ind  unaffected  reformer,  the  enemy, 
.o  the  death,  of  malice,  hatred, 
Old  all  UQcharitableness ;  but  he 
a  never  more  entirely  loveable 
ihan  when  '  babbling  o*  green  fields' 
io^  the  children  of  his  friends, 
ilis  daughter  has  i)ubli.shed  half-a- 
lozen  of  these  eharniiug  letters, 
kldressed  to  Dr.  Kliiot  s  boys  ana 
(iris— instinct  with  ftm,  tendep- 
ies.s,  good-nativNL  and  a  lovely 
)iirity  and  unri^rntness.  *I  pro- 
nised  you  a  letterj'  he  writes  to 
^y, '  and  here  it  is.  I  was  sure 

10  remamber  it;  for  yon  are  aa 
lard  to  foiget  as  you  are  soft  to 

011  down  a  hill  with.  What  fun 
t  was !  only  so  prickly,  I  thought 
.  had  a  norcupine  iu  one  pocket, 
md  a  faeagehog  in  the  other.  The 
lezt  time  before  we  kiss  the  earth 
ve  will  have  its  face  well  shaved.' 
Dunnie '  and  *  Jeanie '  are  at  the 
ea-side,  and  so  he  discourses  to 
hem  of  itd  wonders  in  a  style 
hat  smacks  of  the  sea-breese,  for 
le  loved  the  sea.  'Of  course  yoa 
lavc  bathed,'  he  says  to  Dunnie, 
but  have  you  learned  to  swim 
'etf  It  is  rather  easy  in  salt 
rater,  and  diving  is  still  easier, 
^ren,  than  at  the  sink.  I  only 
wim  in  fancy,  and  strike  out  new 
leius  !  8«  >nie  people  say  that  every 
liiith  wave  is  bigger  than  the  rest. 

have  often  counted,  but  never 
onnd  it  oome  tme,  except  with 
ailors,  of  whom  every  ninth  is  a 
Qan.  Then  there's  fishing  at  the 
ea-side.  I  used  to  rateh  ilat-fish 
?ith  a  very  lung  string  line.  It 
—       swimming  a  total  The 
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best  plan  if  you  want  flat-fish 
where  there  are  none,  is  to  brfaig 

codlius  and  hammer  them  into 
dabs.  Once  T  caught  a  i»laice,  and 
seeing  it  all  over  red  spots,  thought 
I  had  caught  the  measles.'  *  If 
yon  do  catch  a  big  crab  with 
strong  claws,'  he  tells  Jeanie,  *and 
like  experiments,  you  can  shut  him 
up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  loaf  of 
sugar,  and  vou  can  see  whether  he 
wui  break  it  with  his  nippers.  I 
have  heard  that  yon  bathe  in  the 
sea,  which  is  very  refreshing,  but 
it  requires  care  ;  for  if  you  stay 
under  water  too  loug,  you  may 
eotne  np  a  mermaid,  who  is  odIt 
half  a  lady,  with  a  fish's  tai^ 
which  she  can  boil  if  slie  like. 
You  had  better  try  this  with  your 
doll— whether  it  turns  her  into 
half  a  *  doU-fin."  I  hope  yon  like 
the  sea ;  I  always  did  when  I  was 
a  child,  which  was  about  twoyeara 
ago.  When  the  sea  is  too  mugh, 
il"  you  pour  the  sweet  oil  out  of  the 
cruet  all  aver  U,  and  wait  for  a 
eslm,  it  will  be  qnite  smooth^ 
much  smoother  tnan  a  dressed 
salad.  Some  time  ago  exactly, 
there  used  to  be,  about  the  part  of 
the  coast  where  you  are,  large 
white  birds  with  Ua^-tipped 
wings,  that  went  flying  and  scream- 
ing over  the  sea,  and  now  and  then 
plunged  into  the  water  after  a  hsh ! 
rerha^  they  catch  their  surate 
now  with  nets  or  hooks  and  finea. 
Do  you  ever  see  such  birdsl  We 
used  to  call  them  "  gulls,"  but  they 
didn't  mind  it  !  Did  you  ever 
taste  the  sea-water^  The  iishes 
are  so  fond  of  it  they  keep*drinking 
it  all  the  day  long;  Dip  yonr  little 
finger  in,  uid  then  suck  it  to  see 
liow  it  tastes.  The  water  of  the 
sea  is  so  saline  I  ^vender  nobody 
Ciitches  salt  tish  in  it.  By  the  bve, 
did  you  ever  dive  yonr  head  under 
water,  with  your  legs  up  in  the  Ut 
like  a  duek,  and  try  whether  you 
could  cry  "quackT  »Some  ani- 
mals can  I  I  would  try,  but  there 
is  no  sea  here^  and  so  I  am  forced 
to  dip  into  books.  Did  you  ever 
try,  like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two 
ways  at  once  ?  See  if  you  can  do 
it,  for  it  is  good  fun  ;  never  mind 
tumbUug  over  yourself  a  little  at 
ficsi'  *  Well,  how  happy  yon  most 
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be !  Childhood  is  such  a  joyous, 
merry  time :  and  I  often  wish  I 
was  two  or  tjiree  cLildreu !  But  I 
nippote  I  omI  Im^  eUt  I  woold  h% 

Jeaiiie.  and  May,  aad  DaaBM 
Elliot.    And  so  he  runs  on  in  ft 

vein  <<f  lia}»|>y  itlayfulnesa,  not 
without  a  tti^h.  for  tiie  childhfx>d 

Th«  clouds  that  gatkar  roond  Uk»  aeUing  son, 

WonUwwtli  liM  Mid, 

iakt  %  sober  eoloaring  from  an  eyt 
hath  kap4  vateh  o'er  man's 


wliich  has  passed  away,  *  aV>nt  two 
years  ago.'  This  is  *  cliiid's  uiar,* 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  'chiki'i 
plav  *  of  A  grart  attenl  wit 

But  thofe  are  other  men  who 
assume  old  age  with  cheerfnlnea^ 
and  on  whom  it  sits  well,  like  the 
cK>;ik  of  a  Venetiau  uubie. 


The  attractiveness  of  the  autumnal 
moralist  depends  on  this  'sober 
cuhturing.'  Age  has  mellowed  him. 
The  pensive  li^hi  of  sunset  lies  on 
his  page.  TMitiis,  who  chioiiidet 
decay,  is  the  histoiiaii;  Cowper 
and  V aufrhan,  the  poets ;  Cer- 
vantes and  Henry  Taylor,  the 
dramatists ;  Walton,  Montaigne, 
Burton,  Sir  ThomM  Bromie,  the 
philosophere  —  for  autumn,  D<>n 
Qaixttte^  like  Tfui  Cornpftf^  Awjlrr. 
is  never  thoroughly  understood 
before  middle  life,  i  he  boy  scorns 
the  crazv  steed  and  his  craaer 
nden  Bat  wo— old  men,  that  is, 
like  ourselves  —  hold  in  hi^h  ho- 
nour the  benevolent  visionary,  and 
feel  that  that  heroic  wilfulness, 
that  mild,  and  garrulous,  and  up- 
right simplicity,  merit  the  meed 
that  has  not  oeen  withheld  from 
many  raeaTier  martyrs.  I  am  not 
certain  which  part  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylors  admirable  riulip  Van 
AfPndde  I  prefer.  In  the  first  we 
hare  pore  love,  stainless  honour, 
the  confident  audacity  of  vouth  : 
in  the  f>ther,  a  saddened  aiul  some- 
what sullied  manhood.  But  the 
subdued,  mellow,  complex  lights 
that  touch  the  anfol  pairion,  and 
ilie  moody  hero,  as  fie  nears  *  his 
disastrous  journeys  doubt  fiil  close,' 
are  profoundly  interesting,  more 
subtlely  and  intricately  pictu- 
reeque,  perhaps,  than  the  un- 
clouded bhize  of  noonday. 

But  of  all  the  autumnal  moral- 
ists conmiend  me  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  The  Mdiuio  Mtdici  is  a 
ripe  book— like  the  peach  just 
ready  to  fall,  which  a  single  touch 
willdislodge — but  it  is  notamature 
book.  This  is  rather  enigmatical, 
perhaps:  but  I  mean  that  while 


there  is  none  of  the  harshness  or 
rawness  of  youth  in  the  writer,  hii 
character  ha-s  u»»t  mature<l  thruugh 
a  consistent  and  orderly  ^p^wuL 
On  the  ooutnnr,  he  kas  'npcaef 
into  chrauc  wilmlness  and  quaint 
disfigurement.  Yet  the  ciiarm  of 
the  book  is  inexhaustible.  It  beiirs 
reueated  perusal  better  than  aD7 
mer  Encpish  writing,  SiHJnpeern 
alone  excepted,  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted witli.  Sir  Thomas's 
egotism-  though  its  display  is 
scarcely  so  sincere — is  as  perfect 
as  Montaigne's.  *  I  know  pages  of 
the  book  oy  heart.*  Lancelot  said 
to  me  the  other  oav,  *  yet  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  what  it  is  all 
about.'  Many  of  us,  I  .suppose, 
are  in  the  same  predicament.  It 
is  diiBenlt  to  disengage  the  aigs- 
ment  from  the  riotous  paradoxes 
and  eloquent  epigrams  in  which  it 
is  wrapt  up.  The  style,  indeed,  is 
so  entirely  the  writer  a  own,  that 
it  is  hani  to  dianeteriae  it  ari^ 
It  is  distinguished  chiefly,  perhafS, 
by  a  singidar  verbal  audacity— a 
perfect  fearlessness  in  the  use  of 
worda.^  *A  happy  fraud  agiunst 
exoessiye  lamentation;*  ^nor  any 
propitiation  for  the  eomumt  of  the 
grave.'  In  this  respect  a  modem 
painter  sometimes  recals  the  0\A 
Master.  Both  Sir  Thomas  Bn-wiie 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  use  words  which 
other  men  wooki  hesitate  to  nse,^ 
in  unusual  sitoations  and  in  an  un- 
looked-for connexion  ;  thereby  at- 
taining  the  pointedness  of  suqtrise 
and  the  force  of  euigraoi.  Apart 
Ikmn  theri<dme8B,eoMmr,  aad  snVdi 
nrasic  of  the  Jieligio  Medit-i—A^tati 
from  felicity  of  epithet  and  fertility 
of  alhision — there  is  remarkable 
mjyesty  and  natural  loftiness  in  its 
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diction.  The  writer  is  perfectly 
luniliar:  yet  lie  condescends  like 
«  king.  One  experienoes  a  sensible 

pleasure  in  reading  such  sentences 

as  these,  a  pleasure  winch  does  Tv»t 
dt])eiid  in  any  laeaaure  upon  tiie 
sense  whicli  they  convey : — 

Nor  mu£t  a  few  diiferenoefl,  more  re- 
markable in  the  ejw  of  bmb  than  pertaps 

in  the  judgment  of  God,  excommunicate 
fruin  heaven  one  auother,  mnvh  Iea<j  th<"*e 
€hri£tiaiu>  who  ai'd  in  a  manner  ail 
martyrs,  maintaining  their  ftHfa  fai  tiie 
jiuhle  way  of  j)ersccution,  and  serving 
God  in  the  fire,  whereas  w»>  honour  him 
in  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  Dcutii  is  the  cure 
ef  aU  diMHtt.   Tiieni  is  no  esUieliooii 
rr  Tinirersal  remedy  I  know  but  this, 
which,    though    nau.seons    to  (jueaf^y 
stomachs,  yet,  to  prepared  appetites,  m 
aeeleri  and  a  pleasant  p^on  of  immor- 
tality. ,  .  .  Sleep  is  that  death  hy  which 
we  may  be  said  to  die  daily — in  fine,  so 
like  death,  I  dare  not  truut  it  without 
my  prayers,  and  a  half  adieu  unto  the 
world,  and  take  my  farewell  in  a  co1Ii>cjuy 
with   (Jod.    This   [he   continues,  after 
qnoting  some  vers^  of  a  Bacred  hymuj  is 
1^  dormatire  I  take  to  bedwavd  :  I  need 
no  other  laudanum  than  this  to  malce  me 
{deep  :  after  which  I  close  my  eyes  in 
security,  content  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
HUD,  and  eleep  onto  the  resorreciion.  .  . 
Fa^Mn  vain  glories,  which  thou;;ht  the 
world  might  last  for  ever,  had  encourage- 
ment for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atrupos 
imto  the  iounortality  of  their  names, 
were  never  damped  with  the  necessity  of 
oblivion.  .  .  .  Happy  are  they  whi>m 
privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  so  with 
men  in  this  world,  that  thej  are  not 
afraid  to  meet  them  in  the  next,  who, 
when   they  die,  make  no  commotion 
among  the  dead,  and  are  not  touched  with 
that  poetical  tanntof  Isaiah.*  .  .  .  That 
my^ttlcal  metal  of  gold  ex])OPcd  unt'j  the 
riolence  of  fire,  grows  only  hot,  and 
iqaifies,  but  consumeth  not:  so  when 
ibe  oonsamable  and  volatile  pleoee  of  enr 
xxly  shall  be  refined  into  a  more  im« 
aaegnahlft  and  £xed  temper,  like  gold. 


though  thej  suffer  from  the  actions  of 
ilaaMi^  they  ihall  never  perish,  hat  lie 
imtDortal  la  the  arms  of  fire. 

'Lie  immortal  in  the  arms  of 
fire  r  There  is  notiiing  grander  in 
^aradite  Lett 

Yet  when  we  mme  to  consider 
the  meaning  attentively,  we  find 
that  in  spite  of  the  paradoxical 
attitude^  thm  is  often  ssgndons 
insist  and  sound  sense  at  bot- 
tom. 

*I  can  iiardly  think  there  was 
any  ever  scared  into  heaven : 
they  go  the  fairest  my  to  hearen 
that  would  seirve  God  withoot  a 

hell.  Other  mercenari  cs  that  crouch 
unto  him  in  fear  of  hell,  though 
they  term  themselves  the  bervants, 
are  indeed  but  the  slaves  of  the 
Almighty .  .  ,  There  go  so  many 
circumstanoes  to  piece  np  one 
good  action,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to 
he  fr(H>d,  and  we  are  forced  to  be 
virtuous  l)y  tlie  book.* 

The^ie  are  the  sober  words  of  a 
sober  thinker.  That  he  diould 
immediately  afterwards  aniTO  st 
the  conclusion  that '  Eve  miscarried 
of  me  before  she  conccixed  of 
Cain,'  is,  no  doubt,  rather  8tai  timg : 
but,  after  aU,  not  a  little  of  the 
charm  of  the  book  is  owing,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  this  qnaint  and 
whimsical  logic. 

* "  Before  Abraham  was,  Tarn,"  is 
the  saying  oi  Christ :  ^et  it  is  true 
in  some  sense  if  I  sajr  it  of  myself: 
for  I  was  not  only  before  myself, 
but  Adam, — that  ik,  in  the  iuea  of 
God,  and  the  decree  of  that  synod 
hdd  from  all  eternity.  And  in 
this  sense  I  say  the  world  was  be- 
fore the  Creation,  and  at  the  end 
before  it  had  a  beginning:  and 
thus  was  I  dead  before  Iwas  alive: 
though  my  grave  be  England,  my 


•  *  TTell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  tl  ^  p  nt  thy  couiing:  it  stirreth  up 
fie  (le.'id  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
kroues  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  tshall  speak  aild  say  unto  thee,  Art 
h<m  alee  beoone  week  as  we  t  art  thoa  heeome  like  unto  ael  Tbv  pomp  is  brought 
own  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  tliy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  undor  tliee,  and 
lie  worms  cuver  the^.  TTow  art  thou  fallen  from  henveii,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
loruiug  I  how  an.  tiiou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  ! .  . 
%ey  t^t  see  thee  ebeU  aavrowly  loek  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee^  »9^g%  I*  this 
le  niau  that  made  the  earth  to  tren)ble,  that  did  shake  kiDjk'doms  ;  t'nt  made  the 
orld  .'IS  a  w  ildernf><^H,  nnd  d^ntroyed  the  dtiee  thoreol  j  that  <^^eaed  not  the  house  oi 
m  pruiouers — I»>iati  xiv.  9- 1 7. 
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Mug  plAM^  wag  Paradise:  and 
Eve  miscarried  of  wb  heion  ihie 

conceived  of  Cain.' 

So    let    VIS  during  these 

autumu  afu^ruoiiiis,  read  the 
Mdi^  Mtdid  and  tlM  l^m  Bmial 
once  again.  You  mud  like  the 
good  knight  of  Norwich.  Sir 
Thomas  is  not,  indeeil,  ;i  very  lively 
writer  j  for,  like  most  muralista, 
li6  loves  lo  midtf  uomg  tlw 


torabt.  fihafapem  dalfiea  inik 

death  thr".!i;.Mi  the  mouths  <l 
clowns  and  kin;rs  a;s  in  Anfop^f  and 
C/<"  jKitnty&uii  that  woiiderful  ac*ae 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Pleasure  fir 
Mmsitrt\  and  his  fooliiif  is  mcve 
effective  than  direct  am  s«ioc3 
treatment  coukl  be :  yet  it  i?  n*">t 
more  etleetive  than  the  gmiid  and 
solemn  trifling  of  tlie  itdigw 
Mem, 


LAUBEL  AND  CTPRE8S: 

A  ChaTCEB  XN  CBl  HiBIQBT  Of  AUBTSJkUiJf  EZPLOEAIXIOK^ 


OUTi  aiicestors,  Celtic  and  Saxon, 
gave  simply  appropriate  names 
•--so  graphicaljy  a|i|icopriate  some- 
times as  to  become  picturesque — 
to  the  ]>rominent  features  of  their 
new  and  our  old  country,  to  their 
setdemeots  on  its  coasts  and  their 
cleared  townships  in  the  British 
Bush  :  names  which  indicate  the 
l^atch  of  snow  lingering  in  summer 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
the  granite  or  sandstone  out<;rop- 
piiw  from  its  sides ;  names  which 
make  you  see  the  stillness  of  the 
leaden  Inke  nr  hear  the  rush  of 
the  torrent,  which  tell  vou  that 
this  town  must  stand  at  the  mouth 
of  a  liver,  that  far  inland^  where 
once  for  miles  around  might  be 
heard  the  whisper  of  tlie  oak 
leaves,  tli.it  other  beside  a  stream 
to  which  the  deer  use*!  to  come 
down  to  drink  by  moonlight  At 
anjr  rate  in  modern  times,  the  colo- 
nizing descendants  of  these  sen- 
sible godfathers  seeTii,  with  few 
exccj^tions.  to  have  lost  the  art  of 
framing  a  nt,  forcible,  homogeneona 
local  nomenclature.  We  \i'ill  not 
find  fault  with  the  very  old  custom 
— a  custom  which  has  transferred 
Carthago  from  Africa  to  Spain,  and 
thence,  with  a  slight  momfication, 
across  the  Atlantic — of  christening 
settlements  abroad  after  places  in 
the  old  countr}'.  The  nntnrul  sen- 
timent which  prompts  tlie  practice 
atones  ^  for  the  incongruities  to 
which  it  often  leads — iiuand  Liver- 
pools,  consisting  of  little  more  than 
a  public  house,  a  general  storey  and 


a  lock-up— and  also  for  the  geotgn- 
phkad  onceftaintiee  it  ' 

Certns 


But  what  is  Hecuba  to  the  United 
StatesL  that  ther  shooM  have  eaDei 

one  of  their  dties  l^oyj  Cairo, 
Memphis,  Corinth,  Cinoinnati, 
asfain,  alternating  with  Br  %nis- 
villes  and  ropkinsbm^ — what  as 
eyesore  to  any  one  v^o  hates  B»- 
gnktie  hotch-potch,  and  loves  to 
discover  meaning  in  the  names  of 
plac^  :  a  meaning  beyond  tbe  bnld 
facts  tnat  this  townslup  was  nam<^ 
after  one  nobody  who  was  an  offi- 
cial, long  ago  forgotten,  in  the  Stale 
or  Territorv,  and  that  after  another 
who  wa5?  the  first  to  *  locate'  him- 
pelf  in  the  forest — what  n  chart  of 
offence  does  the  horrid  iumble 
malce  of  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  hideous  enough  ahesdy 
through  the  lack  of  tlie  curve  ot 
lieauty  in  its  boundary-lines.  Why 
were  not  our  transatlantic  cousins 
wise  enough  to  retain  mors  of  ths 
musical,  expreeaivs  Indian  names  f 
When  these  were  wanting,  why 
could  they  not  have  invented  ^nrnp- 
thing  to  ear  and  mind  a  good  deal 
more  like  an  equivalent  f 

The  rich  reduplicati<^ns,  the 
brook-like  gurgle  (>f  clustered 
Towds  and  liquids  of  tlie  native 
names  i»regnant  with  artless  pic- 
tures t>f  nature— are  still  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  used  by  the  wiiite 
settlers  in  Australia.  Their  only 
attempt  at  nomenclataxe  after  im 
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aaniMr  of  the  ancients  Is,  we  be- 

ieve,  the  not  very  grammati<\al 
larae  they  have  bestowed  on  a  pro- 
ierty  in  New  South  Wales,known 
IS  *the  Ultimo  Estate.'  We  wiU 
lot  stop  to  inquire  w  hy  Mr.  Went- 
vorth*s  estate  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Fackson  has  been  called  Vancluse, 
>ut — to  say  nothing  of  downright 
>^barisnu}  like  Bendi^o  and  Black- 
ruaitl*8  Gnlly,  for  which  lowdyish 
iiggers  are  responsible — ^we  must 
>rotest  arjainst  the  appellations 
ivith  which  the  vanity  uf  proprie- 
^rs  and  the  friendly  or  fuhiome 
lattery  of  disooverers  and  81If> 
'cyors  have  spotted  the  map  of 
Vustralia,  Some  of  these  common- 
>l;ice-l(>okiug names,  however,  have 
k  meaning  that  k  interesting,  or  at 
my  rate  sufficient  to  waiTsnt  them* 
ror  instance,  just  as  Natal  was  so 
jailed  because  it  was  discovered  on 
I^liristmas-day,  Florida  bccanse  on 
Palm  Sunday  the  eastern  boundary 
if  the  Qulf  of  ^lexico  was  first 
leen  by  sailors^  and  Ascension  Isle 
)ecause  upon  Ascension-day  Euro- 
>can  eyes  detected  that  tiny  dark 
nole  U])on  the  bright  fiice  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic;  so  latiicka 
Plains  deriye  tiieir  name  fiom  tilie 
iMst  that  on.the  f  estival  of  Irdand*s 
>atron  saint  their  discoverers  rode 
nto  the  long  grass,  high  as  the 
addlebow,  which  covered  them. 
\b  %  si)eeimen  of  oommoni^aee 
?hich  is  also  common  sense, 
vlaiden's  Punt— already  written 
daidens])unt — xivton  the  Murray, 
nav  be  taken.  A  man  of  the  name 
if  Msiden  kept  a  *  public*  and  a 
>unt  for  the  :i(  commodation 
overlanders'  who  wished  to  con- 
vey their  ciittle,  bred  in  New  South 
(Vales,  but  wanted  in  Victoria, 
icross  what  has  been  too  grandilo- 

iuently  termed  *the  Australian 
[ississippL'  Around  the  aforesaid 
lucleus  a  township  is  fast  crystal- 
izing :  or  perhaps,  considering  its 
imorpnous  appearance,  we  ought 
"ather  to  say  encnuting  itsel£ 
Perchance,  in  days  &r  distant,  the 
eal  orig-in  of  the  name  "will  be  for- 
,'ottcn,  and  a  St.  Mary  Overy  (o' 
h»  Fgtty)  legend  be  evolved  from 
lf«mtoupnnt 

When  the  first  settler  in  a  place 
vras  also  Its  discoreretr— a  disooTerer 
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who  had  braved  danger  and  hard- 
ship— he  had,  of  course,  a  full 
right  to  call  his  city  after  his  name. 
Such  names  pleasantly  but  far  too 

Eely  diversify  the  dull  aasem- 
of  titles  deriyed  from  stay- 
me  English  statesmen;— often 
those  whose  memory,  it  might  be 
thought,  democratic  colonies  would 
have  no  desire  to  keep  green—* 
Australian  officials,  for  the  most 
part  obscure,  and  priyate  Austra- 
lians who  in  toAvn  or  bush  have 
done  nothing  to  warrant  the  cut- 
ting of  their  mvmes  upon  their 
country,  which  disfigures  the  Aus* 
tralian  map.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  moreover,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  another  class  of  the  names 
that  fringe  the  coast  aud  dot  the 
interior  of  ^the  chart  of  the  great 
island  continent — those  which  im- 
mortalize men  of  the  breed  of 
CJabot  and  Columbusy  Bruce  and 
Burton. 

The  Portuguese  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  Europeans  who  ever 
saw  the  dusky  Australian  bush 
looming  dreary  beyond  walls  of 
frowning  crags  or  wearisome 
reaches  of  bright  sand  and  dismid 
scmb:  but  smce  th^y  chose  to 
keep  tneir  discovery  to  themselves, 
they  have  themselves  to  thank  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
fame  thdr  nayigatm  had  earned. 
Explorers  are  needed  to  discover 
their  discoverers.  One,  Heredia, 
hjis  been  found  by  the  industry  of 
an  Englishman,  and  in  honour  of 
him  we  hope  soon  to  see  marked 
upon  the  map  an  liendiahead  or 
bay.  The  Spaniard  Torres,  again, 
m.ay  thank  the  English  for  a  last- 
ing record  of  his  Australian  dis- 
coveries. A  coijy  of  the  account 
of  them  which  he  addressed  to  his 
king  he  deposited  at  Manila. 
Witli  Manila  it  fell  into  English 
hands,  and  in  consefiucnce  the 
strait  between  Australia  aud  New 
Quinea— a  passage  rediBcovered 
by  Captain  Uook — is  now  called 
after  Torres.  Not  only  its  t>ld 
name — New  Holland,  about  as  in- 
appropriate one  for  so  parched  a 
country  as  could  have  been  devised 
— ^but  many  a  quaint  Dutch  appel- 
lation bristling  or  sprawling  along 
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its  north,  nortb-west,  west,  aiitl 
south  wfst  shorej<  Hrnrp  witness  to 
the  i[ii|)ortAnt  j^art  which  the 
Mynheers  took  in  tracing  the  out- 
line of  Aastralia.  Two  of  these— 
Dirk  Haitf^  Island  and  Endragt 
T.nnd  (so  oilled  from  the  ve^^.-iol 
lluitog  commniidrd — irom  the 
days  when  we  hrbt  read  Guy  Man- 
nerntg  tad  need  to  pore  over  the 
Mink  map  of  the  new  New  Worid, 
little  flrrnmin^  that  \n  yenr?*  to 
come  we  -houM  tread  in  shoc- 
leathcn  insteaii  of  fancy,  the  mjii  it 
eynibonied,  hxwt  bad  a  myeterioiis 
ttscination  for  us.  Tliey  have 
called  up  visions  of  that  other 
Dirk — broad-shoiildrred,  belted, 
booted,  shag;?y-cappcii  and  flinty- 
hearted— who,  enraged  at  the  burn- 
ing of  hie  lugger,  flung  Kennedy 
over  the  *  ganger's  lour/  and  a  rock 
after  him,  carried  off  Harry  "Ror- 
traui,  shot  Meg  Merrilies  iu  the 
Point  of  Warrock  cavern, btrangled 
Oloeam  in  priiKm,  and  then  hanged 
himself.  Doabtleas  we  hare  done 
DirkHarto^j  ^at  wmn;r  in  makin:,' 
him  a  twin  l>r«itluT  of  Dirk  Hat- 
teraickj  we  must  refer  Ms  shade 
for  iatisfiMstion  to  the  lawa,  or 
rather  the  caprices,  of  mental  auo- 
ciation.  Witli  one  Dutfli  namo 
that  figures  on  the  An««tmlian  map 
there  is  aissociated  a  little  bit  of 
the  *  romance  of  real  life/  romance 
of  an  agreeable  natnie.  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  whose  name  has 
been  given  to  other  portions  of  the 
*  fifth  quarter'  of  the  world,  haa 
recently,  aa  is  well  known,  been 
made  name-giver  to  the  island 
whieh,  when  ne  diioovere^l  it,  not 
knowing  it  to  be  an  island,  he 
called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in 
honour  of  Anthony  Van  Diemen, 
Cktremor-General  of  Betavi^  'onr 
maater  who  sent  ns  out  to  make 
discoveries.'  So  runs  the  common 
chronicle;  hut  a  glorifying  gloss 
has  been  added,  to  the  etieet  that 
Abel  loved  the  daughter  of  the 
iaid  Anthony,  and  strove  to  win 
the  damsel  hy  propitiating  the 
f:iH)<-r.  What  a  pretty  storj,''  this 
would  be  if  on©  could  but  get  rid 
of  the  conviction  that  the  lovers 
most  both  have  been,  in  nautical 
phrase,  excessively  broad  in  the 
beam.  The  lore-atoiy  is  darkened 
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ill  a  far  more  scrions  way  t^e 
remenibraiice  that  the  island  after- 
wards became  a  h^\i  on  earth,— 
Von  DemoD'e  Land,  as  the  FreiKk- 
man  called  it,  inteofiiu^  no  parody, 
but  thinking  that  he  was  making 
n-e  of  T!ie  name  wliich  it -«  owners 
iiad  very  fitly  given  it.    The  best 
known  atrcaiu  uf  the  only  cunvid 
colony   at  yraeni  frrintfng  m 
Australia^  is  indebted  for  ite  ^tie 
to  tlio  stirpri^e  of  V laming  when 
he  s,'iw  .S'iuadrons  of  M.o  k  swans — 
no  rurvs  atts  in  Australia — doatiiig 
on  its  bosom,  and  oallod  it  after 
them.  Fassingon  toEag^udi  navi- 
pa  tors,  We  find  that  Dam  pier,  *the 
bold   buccaneer,'   lias   g^iven  his 
name  to  an  archipeia^n  and  a  dis- 
trict on  the  norai-weet  coast  of 
Australia,  Not  mneli  respect  has 
been  shown  to  the  memory  of  Cook 
those  who  have  enterea  into  the 
iVuits  of  his  labour».    A  c«unitr!!i 
Sf^w  South  Wales,  a  wai\l  in  liid 
city  of  Sydney,  and  a  snail  sItcsm 
falling  into  Botany  Bay,  are,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  t!ie  -miIv  bcnrew 
of  his  name  in  the  great  country 
of  which  he  was  the  practical  di&- 
oorerer.       the  bye,  what  a  SSt- 
rent  place  is  '  the  Bay'  from  what 
used  to  be  the  Old  Bailey,  indeed 
the  general  English,  notion  of  it. 
Brightly  blue  are  it&  w'«iten!»,  whose 
loneliness  is  onbr  enlivened  by  sea> 
budsy  a  few  fisning-boata,  one  er 
two  small  ooasters.  and  now  md 
then  a  steamer  ireightcd  with 
Sydney  holiday-makers  l>onnd  tt> 
the  hotel  and  Zoological  Gardeiii^ 
whieh  are  tlis  chief  social  'Ibslmv 
of  its  shorss»  Da^Iin^whilsis 
the  sand  upon  its  beaches ;  melan- 
choly are  the  bush   and  5»mib 
which  frin^  its  side^  their  soli- 
tode  qiarael  J  broken  by  a  dab  kni 
or  a   weather-boarded  eottage^ 
Most  molancliolv  is  the  wa=:te  of 
swaniji  and  sandLilk  whicli  divides 
the  Ba^  from  Sydney.  Beholding 
the  bright  h>neline6a,  the  bright 
bamnnen  of  Botany  Bay,  yon 
marvel  whence  you  got  your  notion 
of  its  crowded  heaps  of  fe.>teriTi^ 
crime,  its  lush  ana  lovely  vege- 
tation.   Bass  and  Flinders'  cir- 
comnarigation  of  TMmania  in  a 
decked  Boat,  Bass's  previous  ex* 
pkMiftkms  in  a  whals-boa^  jHm- 
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ders*  subsequent  discoveries  in  bis 
ahip^W0ll  entitle  them  to  be  re> 
membered  in  the  seas  and  on  the 
^liores  of  Australia.  The  French 
something  towards  the  exa- 
Lui nation  of  those  shores,  but  verily 
the  nation  wfaieh  phimes  itsdx 
aiKm  its  ohivibous  hononr  was 
niiserablv  represented  by  Baudin, 
who  .stole  and  paraded  Flinders' 
discoveries,  whilst  the  Englishman 
Ibr  Mm  jwn  kept »  prisoner 
in  IfiMuitms,  to  preTent  him  from 
aODOiasking  the  imposture.  There 
is  not  a  mora  imaailorlike  trick  on 
record. 

Of  the  land-explorers  whose 
names  spangle  the  map  of  Australia, 

those  are  peculiarly  interesting 
who  perished  in  tlie  wilderness. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  these  in  da^s  gone  by. 
Ijk  the  Sfdney  Botamc  Gardens 
there  is  a  little  obelisk,  islanded  in 
a  nuud  over-arched  with  tall,  gmce- 
ful  weeping  willows,  and  bearing 
ibis  inscription :  '  I^eoted  to  the 
Memory  of  Allan  Conningham, 
Botanist,  184-1.'  Nine  years  before 
that  date,  wliilst  attached  to  an 
expedition  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  (then 
li^jor)  Mitchell,  Cunningham,  the 
enterprising  son  of  the  pleasant 
writer  of  the  same  name,  was 
killed  by  the  blacks  as  he  gathered 

Slants  on  the  banks  of  the  Bogan 
kiver.  CS^itain  Barker  met  ivitnn 
similar  fate  at  Enooonter  Bn^. 
Naked  and  carrying  a  compass,  he 
had  swum  across  a  swift  current 
for  exploring  purposes,  when  he 
mm  set  upon  oy  the  aborigines, 
who  pierced  him  with  their  spears 
as  he  plunged  again  into  the  stream, 
wliich  swept  his  lifeless  body  out 
to  sea.  Of  Kennedy's  party  of 
thirteen,  which  started  in  1848, 
<Mily  a  blaek  Ibllow  came  back.  In 
the  same  year  Leichhardt  set  out 
on  his  last  expedition.  It  was  long 
before  the  colonists  would  relin- 
quish all  hope  of  seeing  him,  and 
at  least  a  ramnant  of  Us  jgaiiant 
band,  once  more ;  but  y^alj  haye 
they  been  sought  for.  The  precise 
nature  of  their  fate  remains  one  of 
the  many  secrets  of  the  silent  busb. 
There  can  be  little  donbt^  howerer. 


that  long  since  they  reached  that 
undrsoorered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns. 

The  map  of  Australia  has  re- 
cently been  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  two  more  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  science— Bmrke  and  Wills, 
who,  wiUi  their  followers.  King  ana 
Gray,  were  the  first  white  men  by 
whom  the  Australian  continent  was 
ever  crossed.  The  feat  had  almost 
been  aooompliahed  by  Macdougidi 
Stuart,  the  gallant,  sagacious,  ex- 
perienced South  Australian  ex- 
plorer ;  but  Victoria  was  destined, 
in  exploration  as  in  many  other 
respects,  to  take  precedence  of  her 
colonial  siBtera  A  narrative  of  the 
Victorian  expedition,  which,  start- 
ing excellently  appointed  from  the 
Yarra  Yarra,  had  been  reduced, 
by  misunderstanding,  mismanage- 
ment, disease,  snd  deslih,  to  only 
four  men  when  it  reached  the' 
Flinders — of  whom  only  one  sur- 
vived to  tell  by  word  of  mouth  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise — can 
sosxeelyfidl  to  interest  Boglorioas 
is  the  courage  to  be  recorded — so 
very,  very  sad  is  the  suffering  that* 
must  be  revealed. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  i860,  the 
exploring  party  left  Melbomne; 
The  commander  wasBobertCXHara 
Burke,  a  Galwav'  man,  and  a  re- 
lative of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  who 
has  been  called  the  *most  states- 
manlike and  liberal-minded*  Go- 
Yenior  New  South  Wales  has  been 
foftmiate  enoo^^  to  welcome,  and 
whom  she  has  singled  out  for  the 
honour  of  a  statue,  which,  with  a 

freen  bloom  upon  its  bronze,  is  the 
rst  ofcjeet  which  attracts  tiie  at- 
tention of  those  who  enter  by  the 
principal  gates  the  romantic  jumble 
of  lawn,  wood,  and  sea-o*erhanging 
cliff  which  forms  the  '  Outer 
Domain'  of  Sydney.  Mr.  Burke 
studied  at  the  Woolwich  Military 
Academyj  but  eventually  entered 
the  Austrian  service.  His  regiment, 
one  of  Hungarian  hussars,  ha\dng 
been  disbanded  iu  1848,  he  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. In  18^  Mr.  Burke 
emigrated  to  Victoria,  and  was  at 
once  made  an  inspector  in  the 
colonial  police.  When  the  Crimean 

broke  out  lie  returned  to 
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Snope,  hopiflf  to  Mtkn  » 

mission,  in,  we  prosume,  tbe  irre- 
gular forces  which  tlieu  were  raised 
on  the  ttide  of  the  alliefti  Being 
diaappointod,  ht  iranI  jbidt  to 
Victoria,  and  resumed  his  police 
dutie«»,  in  the  discharjre  of  wliicli 
he  appears  to  have  attained  gre^t 
jiopularity.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  Mr.  O.  J.  Landells,  a 
genUeman  wlio  had  been  employed 
to  purchase  camels  in  India  for  the 
expe<Hti<>ii,  and  who  was  enpragcd 
to  acioiHpany  it  for  the  HiUce  of  his 
experience  in  the  management  uf 
tboee  aniauilei  Thud,  aftennads 
second,  in  command,  was  William 
John  Wills,  the  son  (tf  a  Devonshire 
medienl  practitioner,  and  himself 
•  diiitLuguiiihed  student  at  St. 
Bwtholomew'i  HoeptteL  The 
*gdd  rndi'  of  1852  carried  Mr. 
Wills  across  the  workL  His  father 
an<l  other  members  of  his  family 
joined  him  at  Ballarat,  and  for 
•ome  time  he  aasiated  Mb  fiither  in 
l|ia  piictioe  fHB^w£p4  tiie  diggofc 
AstroncMny,  meteorolocy,  and  toan- 
deringt  ovfr  vftyln  »ou^  were,  how- 
ever, Wills's  pet  pursuits.  He 
became  a  laud-surveyor  uudcr 
Qofiniiiieiit;  ivia  aftenrwds  aa- 
nstant  in  the  Ma^etic  and  >[cteo- 
rological  Observatory  of  Victoria  ; 
and  finally,  luui  his  fi)n(lest  wishes 
gmtilied  by  his  appointment  to  the 
^st  oboenrer  aad  aMmyof  in 
fiiiike*s  expedition.  Its  medical 
officer  and  botanist  was  Dr.  Herman 
Beckler;  its  artist,  naturalist,  and 
geologist,  Dr.  Ludwig  Becker.  A 
fi>remau  and  nine  carefully-selected 
aaaoelatea  wen  appoialed  to  look 
after  the  stores,  horses,  <fec.  To 
three  natives  of  India,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Landells,  the 
care  of  the  e^imels  was  consigned. 
King,  we  may  nmlion,  waa  ori^i- 
aally  a  aoldier.  Gray,  whom  Bone 
onrraged  on  bk  loate^  had  been  n 
Biiilor. 

The  costly  eouipment  of  the  Vio- 
lorian  ezpeditum  eontnMli  alrik* 

injglly  with  the  coaple  of  followers 
with  wilt  tin  Stnnrt  reached  a  point 
\*ithin  two  hun<lro(l  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  shores  of  Carpentai  i.i.  He 
had  more  men  with  hiiu  ^having 
found  the  natires  hostile  in  his 
toner  tdpj^  when 


forests  and  finfing  pinirhiiwiB  com- 
pelled him  to  return  without  shoot- 
ing OakarrtL,  after  getting  within 
ninety  milea  of  the  gulf ;  but  hia 
partjeeeoM  afcffl  to  bufie  bees  Ik 
more  manageable  and  movenlilethaft 
the  Victorian.    After   a  jonmey 

1>erformed  with  his  usuiil  rapidity, 
le  brought  back  everv  man  he 
took  out,  alive  and  weiL  Of  tlie 
fifty  horsee  faa  had  taken  be  had 
lost  but  four.  In  consequence  of 
the  larije  quantity  of  stores  Mr. 
Burke  was  luniished  with  for  the 
formation  of  a  depot  in  the  interior 
as  a  pwd  itappui,  his  progreaalo 
the  ifiirmy.  which  divides  Victena 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  thence 
to  Menindie,  on  the  Darling,  in  the 
latter  colouy,  was  very  slow.  On 

Dariing.  nalocliinaMrt  dia- 
putea  aioae  between  the  leiuier  of 

the  expedition  and  two  of  his 
subalterns,  Mr.  Laudel]-^  and  the 
Doctor.  The  former  malcontent's 
oonnezion  with  the  expevlition 
eeaeed;  Ike  latter  tendered  hie 
resignation.  Burke  resolved  to 
divido  his  party.  Taking  ^-ith 
him  Wills,  BIX  men,  sixteen  canicls, 
and  liiieeu  horses,  he  pushed  on 
finr  Ooopei'a  Oeek,  in  (fiiumihmdf 
leaving  the  leet  of  his  band  to 
follow  more  leisurely  with  the 
heavy  portion  of  the  stores.  Mr. 
WrigkL  au  experienced  buskman 
with  whom  he  had  fidln  oilfai 
DarUng,  and  whom  he  had  reeeaa- 
mended  to  the  committee  under 
who.se  auspices  the  ex|>edition  was 
fitted  out,  as  a  most  eiigii»le  persoB 
to  be  appointed  third  officer,  met 
Wills  promoted,  vice  Landells  le- 
tired,  accompanied  the  pioneer 
party  for  more  tlian  two  hundred 
miles.  He  piloted  them  thrnuiih  a 
well  grassed  and  watered  couitiiy 
to  Torowolo  Siramp  (half  way  be- 
tween the  Darling  and  CkK>pers 
Creek),  whirli  they  reached  on  the 
29tli  Octol)cr,  and  whcm  c  \\  riidil 
returned  tu  bring  up  the  party 
left  at  Menindia  Brnke  lee^ 


Cooper's  CYeek  on  the  nth  of 
November,  and  on  the  20th  fixed 
upon  a  spot  for  a  dejxH,  Init  Le 
was  drivcu  from  it  bv  rats  on  the 
5th  of  December.  The  dep6t  waa 
permanently  eetablished  low« 
dowii.  Heie  he  egain  dirided  hia 
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party,  leafing  a  Ifr.  Bnhe  in  eham 

>f  tne  reserve  stores,  until  Wri^&i 
should  arrive,  at  the  head  of  three 
subordinates,  two  European  and 
>xie  ludiau ;  six  camels  and  twelve 
iM>iBM  were  also  left  at  the  depdt. 
With  Wilky  King,  Gray,  six  camels, 
')ne  horse,  and  twelve  weeks'  pro- 
visions, Burke  started  on  Sunday, 
the  i6th  of  December,  bound  for 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
diaries,  Ac,  oi  Wills,  wMdi  display 
a  oool  courage  that  makes  ns  proud 
to  share  with  him  the  name  of 
Englishman,  and  the  narrative  of 
King,  the  sole  survivor,  given  to 
his  reseoer,  Mr.  Alfred  Howitt. 
together  with  a  scrap  or  two  of 
poor  Burke's,  to  wliom,  probably, 
the  sabre-hilt  was  a  ftu:  pleasanter 
obiect  to  handle  than  the  pen- 
holder,  are  the  sources  from  wnich 
we  learn  the  most  memorahle  sno- 
ccss  of  the  outward  journey,  the 
most  melancholy  close  of  the  return. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  seven  on 
the  summer  Sunday  morning-— that 
is,  when  a  foggy  or  frosty  Decem- 
ber night  was  nipping  noses  in 
England — tlie  little  party  left  the 
def)ot-cain}),    accompanied  until 
four  P.M.  bv-  Brahe.  They  followed 
Coopei^s  Creek  to  a  point  where 
aanostone  ranges  cro^s  it,  down  to 
which  si>')t  its  banks  are  very 
rugged.  Grass  and  '  saltbush,'  how- 
ever, grow  pretty  freelv  on  both 
sidea  A  large  tribe  of  black  fel- 
lows pestered  the  adventurers  with 
interested  proffers  of  hospitality, 
iuvitin;,' them  to  witness  a  '  corro- 
borree,'  in  order  to  be  able  to  pilfer 
them.   The  importuuitv  of  these 
would-be  hosts  eonld  only  be 
qnieted  by  the  somewhat  brusque 
expedient  of  a  threat  to  shoot 
them  unless  their  biddings  becjune 
less  pressing.   According  to  Wilis, 
tbe  black  fellows  in  the  neLghbomi- 
hood  of  Cooper's  Creek,  almooi^  a 
fine  laee  physically,  are  very  cow- 
ardly.  '  Something  real,  cool,  and 
soUd,  Ues  before  you,'  writes  Currer 
Bell  in  ShirUiff  'something  nn- 
romantic  as  Monday  morning:,  when 
all  who  have  work  wake  witli  the 
consciousness  that  they  must  rise 
and  betake   themselves  thereto.' 
When  the  lonely  four  arose  next 
morning  and  saddled  their  long- 


aed^ed,  longUpped  beasts,  tbrir 
lest  attenoatea  oonnecting  link 
with  civilisation  lost,  although 
they  did  not  dream  of  the  desertion 
in  sU>re  for  them,  Uuir  'Monday 
mming'  must  hare  been  an^ 
thing  but  *unromantic.'  They  still 
followed  the  Creek,  finding  its 
course  very  sinuous,  and  here  and 
there  its  channel  dried  up.  The 
expanses  of  water  they  met  with, 
however,  in  this,  in  Australian 
phrase.  *  chain  of  ponds,'  are  de- 
scribed   as    *  magnificent,'  and 

*  abounding  in  waterfowl  of  all 
kinds.'   if  the  waterfowl  literally 

*  abounded'  and  were  *of  all  kinds' 
known  to  Victorians,  the  plimied 
collections  must  Imve  been  almost 
as  magnificent  as  the  pluvial,  even 
in  a  water-woi-shipjping  Australian 
explorer's  eyes.  '1  do  not  believe,' 
says  the  author  of  that  unpretend- 
ing but  very  interesting  little  book, 
Bus/t  Wajuieriji'js  of  a  NntiirdliM, 
*that  any  country  in  the  world  is 
better  adapted  by  nature  as  a  home 
lor  waterfowl,  than  Australia.*  Cosy 
oases,  fringed  with  reed,  and  rush, 
and  tea-tree,  dot  its  general  aridity, 
and  although  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  in  which  they 
oocur,  these  oasss  are  insignificant 
jet  in  pnmortion  to  the  extent  ol 
many  other  countries  they  are 
largo;  and  a  rarely  ruflled  tran- 
quillity broods  over  them,  which 
can  be  rarely  equalled  in  busier 
lands  amid  whose  marsh-flags  fioat 
little  mallard  infants  in  no  ncei,!  of 
watching  Miriams.  Having  run, 
apparently,  Coo[)er's  Creek  to  earth, 
the  explorers  camped  at  the  end  oi 
one  of  its  last  water-holes,  laigCL 
but  shallow.  The  temperature  of 
this  water  was  remarkably  high. 
Two  jtanidkin-fuUs  taken  from  a 
shaded  portion  of  the  sheet,  gave  a 
mean  temperature  of  moie  than 
ninety-seven  degrees.  The  ther- 
mometer plunged  in  some  artifici- 
ally cooled,  which  to  tlie  experi- 
menters' palates  appeared  '  almost 
oold,*  registered  seventy-eight  da* 
grees.  Later,  a  south  wind  (^a 
cold  wind  of  Australia,  since  it 
comes  with  a  very  decided  chill  on 
from  tlie  Antarctic  regions)  blew 
strongly.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  ful  to  eighty  degrees,  but  ths 
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tempentnr*  of  water  wliicli  for 

several  h 

the  ct>.»liiig^  process,  was  still 
isevt'iity-twu  degrees.  Such  watf  r, 
however^  made  its  tanter^  dre<id 
toolluidie--«o  'posiliyely  oold'ilid 
it  fall  u  pon  their  tongnMi  On  the 
19th  uf  December  n  ?tart  wnsmndc, 
in  tiie  hope  of  striking  one  of  the 
creeks  which  the  veteran  explorer 
Bhirt  eroseed  in  his  expedition  of 
184,-,.  Leavuijg  on  tlu-ir  n;^Oitthe 
(liMxicd  flats  in  which  the  branch 
of  Cooper's  Creek,  which  they  liad 
followed,  Wiksteji  itiielf,  iha  party 
cauie  upon  a  series  of  sand  ridges ; 
the  oountry  vomid  still  beenng 
plwty  of  f:rass  and  aaltba^  and 
aMOy  of  the  valleys  jErivin*r  si^s  nf 
inundation  caused  by  the  Hooding 
of  the  main  current  of  the  creek. 
Tteiiig  polygoniim  flits^  and 
riding  over  a  eoontiy  iprinkled 
with  box  and  gum-trees,  cracked 
by  heat  like  a  fever  patient's 
Hps,  and,  notwithstanding,  veiued 
With  '  innumerable  dianiids,' 
oarryiag  off  the  water  of  a 
lar^e  creek,  the  explorers  reached 
a  pleasanter  distriet,  whose  vrdV  ys 
were  *  beautifully  green'  with  young 
plants  springing  from  a  soil  the 
sun  bad  not  been  able  to  bake.  A 
halt  was  made  at  the  junction  of 
two  plains.  Flight.^  of  red -breasted 
cockatoos  and  other  birds  had 
imsed  a  hope  that  water  might  be 
tovaA  in  the  neighbonrfaood.  A 
daypan  rafndKy  diying  up  waa, 
however,  the  onlv  waterhole  dis- 
coverable,  and  accordingly  about 
seven  p.m.  a  course  was  shaped 
N.  W.  by  X.  for  Eyre's  Creek.  A 
long  night  journey,  to  be  made  Hp 
for  by  a  good  rest  during  the  ncrt 
day's  heat,  was  intemled,  l)ut 
waterholes  containing  'good  milky 
water*  having  been  discovered  after 
A  march  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  camp 
was  pitched  beside  them.  This 
milky  water  the  travellers  found 
much  more  palatable  and  '  satisfy- 
in^j  than  clc;ir  water.  No  doubt 
they  were  hungry  as  well  as  thirstj 
when  they  seooped  up  the  uu- 
transparent  mixtare  with  their 
pannikins  and  *Jack  Shea*?,*  or 
went  dowu  on  their  knees  to  lap 
it.  As  to  disar  preference  of  it  to 
pure  water  aa  pleasanter  to  the 


taite,  any  one  who  has  ridden  or 
tnunped  long  in  the  Awtalian 

bush  beneath  a  broiling  snn, vainly 
peering  with  throbbing  eyes  for 
the  biightest  sign  of  yraX>ei,  ca^i 
easily  uBdfliataiid  Ite.  Atleiuth 
the  wanderer  ocmies  upon  a  pu<  fdle 
in  a  hollow  made  by  horse  s  hoof 
or  wheel  of  bullock  dray,  in 
colour  and  comdstency  it  may 
resemble'-ia  flavour  it  may  really 
even  surpass  in  vileneaB — London 
coffee-house  coffee ;  but  to  him  the 
stinking stnfT  more  preeions  th.'in 
pearls.  Jufil  eooled,  just  streiiglh- 
eiied  by  hib  dirty  draught,  lei  hia 

jot  down  his  record  id  it»  and  the 

distant  reeoHection  of  erren  a  Jam 

which  he  may  have  quatfeJ  with 
the  tauie  thir:*t  which  is  felt  in 
dialriets  wherein  rach  fDontaui 
be  found,  will  of  course 


poor  beside  the  present  enioymcnt 
of  his  nasty  nectar.  Wills  nia<]e 
use  of  the  milky  water  to  q^ueuch 
hia  tnentai  as  well  aa  corporeal 
thirsty  employing  it  instead  at 
mercury  as  an  *  hori7>^n '  for  s")Tne 
astronomical  observit!' us.  Xixt 
night  the  party  camped  near  the 
junction  of  a  creek  with  a  beaoti- 
fnUy  wooded,  wildfowl-haontad 
lagoon,  near  also  an  encampm^ 
of  black  fellows,  who  gave  the 
white  strangers  some  fat  tish.  and 
wished  to  lend  them  some  skinuy 
wiveiL  Notwithstanding  a  com* 
mon  complexion,  there  is  neoct  to 
nothing  of  Othello's  dispof^ition  in 
the  Anstralinn  V>1:ick.  What  will 
Cttssio  in  the  cab  1 /age-tree  hat^ve 
met  is  the  only  f^ueetion  9iat 
must  lie  satisfactordy  answered 
before  he  will  pennit  a  flii-t^itioa 
with  the  dark  Desdemuna.  On 
Friday,  December  2 isL  a  miniature 
water-melon  and  a  rtobbledehoy 
betweeo  a  gherkin  and  a  eucumher 
were  discovered.  The  pulp  of  the 
former  gourd,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  ]>roved  most  nauseously 
acrid.    Beside  a  »pleudid  watcf- 

hole  in  the  midst  of  hizonaDt 
pastnre>  the  camp  was  pHehed  in 

the  evening.  H\\\  pnrsning  a 
N.  W.  by  NT  course,  the  exnlorm 
on  the  morrow  crossed  high  sand 

lidges  epanely  spotted  with 
patches  of  poienpine  gnun.  He 
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eutem  ndM  of  these  ridges  were 

almost  {nredpitons ;  the  wevstern 
were  so  mined  by  rats  that  the 
camels  were  constantly  stumbling 
as  they  descended  them.  The 
ridges  erossed,  a  Imt  plessanter 
country  was  found,  undulating, 
timbered  not  too  thickly  with  box- 
trees,  waving  with  succulent  .trrass, 
and  swarming  with  all  kinds  of 
Imds.  This  fair  land  having  been 
teaTersed,  sand  ridges  once  more 
were  struck.  At  the  foot  of  one 
of  these,  jutting  out  on  the  Stony 
Desert,  which  was  so  long  the 
mysterious  horror  of  Australian 
geography.  Barke,  alter  passing  a 
Jiy  salt  lagoon,  encamped.  Of 
the  much  dreaded  Desert,  when  he 
Lad  just  for  the  first  time  beheld 
it.  Wills— manifestly  a  bom  ex- 
plorer, half  ai^pry  that  he  had  not 
greater  hardships  to  l>rave — wrote 
thus  :  *I  was  rather  disnppointed, 
but  not  altogetlier  surprised,  to 
find  it  nothing  mure  nor  less  than 
the  stonv  rises  that  we  had  before 
met  with,  only  on  a  larger  scale.' 
After  a  closer  examination  of  it, 
Wills  jotted  down  these  impres- 
sions of  the  Australian  Sahara. 
*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  arose 
lirom  our  exaggerated  antidpstions 
of  horrors  or  not,  but  we  thonght 
it  far  from  bad  travelling  ground ; 
and  as  to  pasture,  it  is  only  the 
actually  stony  ground  that  is  bare, 
and  many  a  sheep-mn  is,  in  fiict, 
worse  grazing  than  that.*  On 
Gray's  Creek — called  after  the 
sailor  Avho  discovered  it — the  ex- 
plorers rested  the  whole  of  Monday, 
December  24th,  keeping  Christmas 
a  day  before  the  holiday  was  dnei 
Their  Christmas  fare  was  meagre ; 
but  if  they  had  no  turkey,  they 
were  fortunately  free  from  ants, 
and  an  exemption  from  the  Hies 
and  mosquitoes  which  also  gene- 
rally pestered  them  in  their  camp- 
ing-places, made  them  bear  very 
contentedly  their  lack  of  plum- 
pudding  and  mince-pies.  To  enable 
onr  readers  to  gness  the  nature  of 
the  braye  fdlows*  Christmas  din- 
ner^ we me  a  list  of  the  provisions 
which  Mr.  Burke  took  with,  him 
from  Cooper's  Creek:  3  cwt.  of 
flour,  50  Ids.  of  oatmeal,  50  IbSL  of 
noe,  100  lbs.  of  jerind  hovseflsshy 


100  lbs.  of  baoon  and  salt  pork, 
30  or  40  lbs.  of  biscuit,  and  some 

sugar.  There  was  abundance  of 
grass  and  water,  however,  for  the 
cattle,  and  this  fact  would  give  a 
■est  to  the  explorers'  simple  ftssk 
From  the  35th  to  the  99th  of 
December  the  course  of  a  fliM 
creek,  at  first  supposed  to  be 
Eyre's,  Wiis  ft>llowed ;  but  on  the 
30th,  it  having  been  found  to 
trend  considerably  to  the  east,  its 
guidance  was  relinquished.  On 
the  5th  of  January  another  creek 
was  struck.  In  tlie  bed  of  this, 
next  day,  a  native  trap  for  fish  was 
discovered— a  mnd  oval  about  19 
feet  by  8.  with  walls  9  inches 
high,  thinly  thatched  vnth  long 
gnuss,  the  inner  ends  of  wliich  ex- 
tended droopingly  several  inches 
over  the  enolosare.  On  the  same 
day  a  dayey  plain,  generally  bare, 
was  observea  to  be  spangled  with 
patches  of  vivid  verdure.  Tiie  soil 
of  these  was  found  to  be  far  lighter 
than  that  which  surrounded  them. 
Acting  on  this  lighter  soil,  recent 
rains  had  called  up,  as  if  by  magic^ 
luxuriant  crops  of  glowing  grass 
and  />oi'(u/tu\  Two  specimens  of 
the  native  companion— ra  tall,  shy, 
abte-eoloiired,  oald-headed,  tram- 
pet  -  toned,  swamp  -  fi^qnsntisg 
crane  (the  first  that  had  been  seen 
since  the  Darling  was  left"^ — were 
feeding  near  the  creek  which  the 

iiarty  camped  beside  on  the  6th  of 
anuary.  Next  night  the  camp 
wns  pitched  almost  exactly  011  the 
Tn  ipic  of  Capricorn.  Mr.  Wills,  on 
taking  out  his  instruments,  made 
the  unpleasant  discovery  that  one 
of  his  thermometers  was  broken 
and  the  gla.ss  of  a  barometer 
cracked,  the  camel  laden  with  the 
scientific  cargo  having  taken  it 
into  his  unscientific  head  that  he 
might  as  well  have  a  roll  before  aa 
after  he  was  nnsaddkd.  On  the 
8th,  on  a  large  plain,  a  very  re- 
markable mirage  was  observed.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  travellers,  whether 
pursuing  a  strau  ht  course  or  torn- 
mg  right  or  left,  must,  within  a 
yard  or  two,  ride  into  wide  sheets 
of  water.  It  was  not  mock 
moisture  only,  however,  thev  saw 
that  day.  As  they  advanoea  the/ 
f oottd  the  oonntiy  liEetted  wItL 
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little  creelcs  containing  secret 
tre;isuries  of  water,  shaded  hy  rich 
gro-sfti's  and  small  bushes,  rarrots 
and  cockutoot  and  pigeons  ouce 
note  flaslwd  between  the  mj 
branches  and  specked  the  sappTiire 
sky.  Tlie  farther  the  travellers 
went,  tlie  ^?reei»er  the  country 
grew.  Some  fresli  variety  of  veg^ 
tatlmi  oonld  be  teen  from  ererr 
■Mwmted  bill  The  h(jraa  licked 
his  lips  and  tried  to  bre<ak  away  to 
have  a  i^lorious  graze.  That  night 
the  camp  was  pitched  bei»ide  plenty 
of  water  in  a  *8tonv  pan*  in  the 
nidet  of  at  magnincent  food  ae 
Wills  had  ever  seen  in  Australia, 
*  In  the  excitement  of  exploring 
fine  well-watt  rc'd  countrj/  through 
more  of  wliich  the  party  proceeded 
OB  the  gth,  loth.  and  iitl^  be 
cililiced  to  f  »rget  wat  he  liad  beeft 
app(»iiited '?*^row(>wi4^- to  the  expe- 
dition. He  no  more  than  his 
comuanions  thought  of  the  eclipse 
ol  ike  son  on  tbe  iitb.  until  tbe 
suddenly  chilled  air  ana  darkened 
skies  reminded  him  of  the  pheno- 
menon. In  the  third  week  of 
January,  ranges,  some  of  very 
ru^ed  anriferona  ouartz,  others 
thiody  dotted  with  lomps  of  ridi 
iron  ore,  had  to  be  cros.sed.  These 
wereasoro  trial  to  tin- poor  camels. 
Fear  made  them  sweat  profusely. 
They  groaned  as  they  stumbled  on 
with  bleeding  feet.  A  tepid  bath 
which  they  obtained  in  one  of  the 
creeks  to  which  tliey  came  re- 
cruited tliem  for  a  time,  but  tbey 
were  in  doleful  plight  when  at 
lenffth  tbey  reached  grmmd  flMMre 
fit  for  them  to  tnvreL  This  seems 
to  liave  been  on  the  aoth  of 
January. 

The  arrival  at  Carpentaiia,  vtd 
iHiat  was  first  enppoeed  to  be 
the  Albert  Biver.  but  hiis  since 
been  proved  to  oe  the  Flinders, 
wliich  enters  the  gulf  in  (abouti 
£.  long.,  18^  d  lat.,  shall 
be  described  in  the  explorera* 
own  words.  Burke  laconically 
scribbke  in  his  menxmndnni- 
book : — 

■jS^A  March. — At  the  conclusion  of 
report,  it  would  be  weii  to  say  tliat  we 
leeched  the  tm,  betve  eoeld  aetoMaiA 
a  view  of  the  opan  oQteo^  althoagh  we 
made  evwy  eadeavoir  to  do  m. 


Wills  writes :~ 

Swmiay,  Ptbnuaj,  t96t. — Vin&f 
the  grouad  in  such  a  state  from  the  hearj 
falls  of  rain  that  the  ciimel!*  cuu!<i  «crtr->!y 
be  0>t  along,  it  was  decided  to  leare  tarn 
al  Omup  C  JIX.,  aad  Ibr  Mr.  Burke  ami 
I  to  proceed  tondo  the  aea  on  foot. 
Alter  breakfast  wo  aooonliii'.:l  j  start^I, 
lairing  with  ua  the  htttm  aud  three  dajs' 
piofWoQs.  Oar  ^nS  diJtowltj  wnaa  in 
eroesifig  BUl/s  Creek,  which  we  hadle 
do  where  it  enters  the  river,  a  few  bun- 
dred  jrardt  below  the  camp.  In  gettiitg 
tbe  hone  ia  htn,  he  got  bogged  m  a 
qnieksead  beak  eo  deeply  as  to  be  nsable 
to  stir,  and  we  only  succeeded  in  extrimt- 
ing  him  bjf  ofidcrmiuiDg  him  on  the  creek 
aide,  and  Ihea  lunging  him  iate  tfw  valcr. 
Hariug  got  all  the  thioge  in  safetj,  we 
contiiiii  il  down  the  rirer  bank,  which 
bent  about  from  east  to  west,  bat  kept  a 
geueial  aoKth  ooanii.  A  great  deal  ef 
the  had  was  so  ■oftaad  aotten  that  thi 
hone,  with  u!i]y  .1  Fiddle  and  aboot 
tweotj-five  poixudii  on  bia  baek,  ooqU 
■oaroely  walk  oter  il.  At  a  itiitaaea  «f 
about  krt  afles  we  again  bad  him  begged 
in  crossing  a  small  creek,  after  which  he 
seemed  so  weak  that  we  bad  great  doubts 
aboat  getting  him  OB.  We,  howrer, 
found  some  better  ground  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  sandstone  r<k 
roas  oat^  and  we  stack  to  it  as  far  as 
peariUe.  PMar^hat  Ike liferivaa beam- 
ing about  10  autoh  that  ire  were  makiaf 
very  little  progress  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, we  struck  oS  due  north,  aiMi  soos 
eamo  oa  aoaie  taUe  lead  vkera  tbe  ooil 
is  shallow  and  scaTellj,  and  clothed  with 
box  and  swamp  gums.  Patchy  of  the 
land  were  very  boggy,  but  the  main 
portUm  vat  iotaiid  eaongb  ;  beyond  tkii 
we  came  on  an  open  plain  coTered  witk 
water  up  to  one's  ankles.  Tli»?  s.>i!  here 
was  a  stiff  clay,  and  the  surface  vecy 
uaeren,  >o  that  hetaeaatketafte  vtgtmm 
one  was  frequoatly  kaeedlMll  in  watea. 
The  Uuttum,  however,  was  sound,  and  no 
fear  ot  bogging.  Alter  doundering  through 
tUa  tut  aevetal  auke^  w  mam  to  a  {latk 
fonaed  by  the  black%  and  tkere  weae 
distinct  signs  of  a  recent  migration  in  a 
southerly  direction.  £y  makif^g  use  of 
this  path  we  got  oa  aiau  better,  fiir  the 
ground  was  well  troddeo  aad  kaid.  At 
rather  more  than  a  mile  the  path  entered 
a  forest,  through  which  flowed  a  nioe 
ivatemxNne;  tad  we  had  aot  goae 
before  we  found  phices  where  the  blacks 
bad  l>een  camping.  The  forest  was  in- 
tersected by  little  pebbly  rises^  on  whieh 
they  ktd  aadt  tkeir  iiet,  tad  in  Oa 
sandy  ground  a4joining  some  of  the  former 
had  bMn  di|pag  yaou^  whieh  tNBMd  ta 
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be  ao  nmmacvm  ibai  thej  ooiild  ■flbfd  te 

leave  his  of  them  aboat,  probably  baring 
only  selected  the  very  best.    \Ve  were 
not  BO  particular,  but  ate  many  of  those 
that  they  had  r^eefeed*  aad  foimd  tfaeiB 
'nacj  gpod.   ^Aboot  half  a  mile  further 
■we  came  close  on  a  black  fellow,  who  was 
coiling  by  a  camp  fire,  whiUt  hia  giu  and 
pieaainjiy  were  jabbering  alongside.  We 
■topped  for  a  short  time  to  take  out  some 
of  the  pistols  that  were  on  the  horse,  and 
that  they  might  see  us  before  we  were  so 
near  aa  to  frighten  tbem.  Jnat  aflor  «e 
efeopped,  the  black  got  np  to  stretch  his 
Itmlw,  and  after  a  few  seeonds  looked  in 
our  direction.   It  was  very  amusing  to 
•ee  tlw  iraj  la  wliidi  lie  Maied,  eteidiag 
for  some  time  as  if  he  thought  he  must 
be  dreaming,  and  then  having  signalled 
to  the  others,  they  dropped  on  their 
baandiei  and  ahafHed  off  !n  the  qaiefceek 
maaner  possible.    Near  their  fire  was  a 
fine  hat,  the  beat  I  bare  ever  seen,  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  at  Cooper's 
Cbeek,  bat  mndi  laiger  wad  nore  eom- 
plete.    I  should  say  a  dozen  blacks  might 
comfortably  f^  i]  in  it  to2:ethcr.      It  is 
situated  at  the  uud  of  the  forest,  towards 
the  Boitb,  aad  hiohe  out  on  an  extflnriTa 
marsh,  which  is  at  times  flooded  by  the 
sea- water.     Hundreds  of   wild  geese, 
plover,  and  pelicans  were  enjoying  them* 
■alves  in  the  watarooonet  on  the  manh, 
all  the  water  on  which  was  too  brackish 
to  be  drinkable,  except  some  holes  that 
are  filled  by  liie  stream  that  flows  through 
the  foreet^    The  aeighboarhood  of  thie 
eiiCAmpment  is  one  of  the  prettiest  we 
have  seen  dnring  the  journey.  Pmceoding 
on  our  course  across  the  marsh,  we  came 
to  a  ehaaael  through  whieh  the  aearwater 
enters.     Here  we  pasi^ed  three  blacks, 
who,    as   is   universjilly  their  custom, 
pointed  out  to  us,  unasked,  the  best  part 
dovn.   This  aaristed  ae  greatly,  far  the 
ground  we  were  taking  whs  very  boggy. 
We  uioved  slowly  duwn,  about  thrr*-  miU-^, 
and  then  camped  for  the  night.  Ihe 
hotae  BiDy  beiDg  eompletely  baked,  next 
morning  wc  started  at  daybreak,  learing 
the  hone  ahort  bobUed. 

A  more  theatrically  -  effective 
dimaz  of  sncceae  for  the  gallant 

enterprise  would  have  V*f  r'!i  a  broad 
expanse  of  bine  "water  bursting  on 
the  sight  of  the  uoble  pair  who 
had  Uul seen  the  seainPort  Phillip ; 
bat  that,  to  use  Sir  Henry  P.arkly'a 
words,  to  liurke  and  Wills  ex- 
clusively belongs  the  huiiour  of  first 
crossing  the  Australian  continent 
from  tea  to  mil*  there  can  be  no 
doubt  When  the  party  tamed  on 


their  traeha  they  had  only  Iba. 
of  flour,  3  Iba.  of  porlc,  35lba.  of 

dried  meat,  12  lbs.  01  biscuit,  12  Iba. 
of  rice,  and  10  lbs.  of  sugar  left. 
There  was,  therefore,  little  time  to 
tarry  for  the  sake  of  a  more  atrik* 
iog  finish  to  wliat  was  already  *  an 
accomplished  fitct.*  The  return 
jounie}^  to  Cooper's  Creek  is  a 
liiouruiui  one  to  read  of.  One  of 
the  oameis  ieft  on  the  journey  to 
the  golf  ivaa  feeovefed,but  it  was 
soon  found  nece.ssary  to  give  him 
up  again.  Another  camel  and  the 
horse,  knocking  up,  were  killed 
and  Jerked.  The  scanty  and  in- 
nntntioas  food  that  formed  their 
rations  told  on  the  strength  of  all 
of  the  party—  first  on  that  of  Gray. 
The  poor  Icllow  was  suspected  of 
shamming',  and  received  chastise-> 
ment  from  Bmke  as  a  pomish- 
ment  for  a  theft  of  flour,  which 
he  had  stolen  to  make  '  skilligolee' 
when  suffering  from  dysentery. 
The  entry  in  Wills's  diaiy  in  re- 
ference to  this  painful  ai£dr  runs 
thtis^— 

■  Sent  him  to  report  himself  to  Mr. 
Bark%  aad  vent  on.  .  He  having  got 
King  to  tell  Mr.  Burke  for  him,  was 
called  up,  and  receired  a  good  thrashing. 
There  iii  no  kuowiug  to  what  extent 
he  haa  bean  robUag  as.  Many  thlaga 
have  been  Ihand  to  nuk  aaaeaoantably 
akork 

We  regret  to  think  that  there 

should  have  been  need  for  this 
punishment,  and  to  remember  tliat 
the  brave  Burke  raised  his  liand 
against  a  sick  man  who  about  three 
weeks  afterwards  died.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Burke 
did  not  believe  Gray  to  be  so  ill  as 
lie  made  himself  out  to  be,  and  no 
(.loubt  really  was ;  and  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  detected  in 
one  act  of  pilfering  from  the  scanty 
common  stores,  and  was  ao^ected 
of  having  plundered  tliein  exten- 
sively. We  sincerely  ho])e  that  he 
was  wrongfully  suspected ;  but  it 
is  not  vonderral  thiStBorke,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  >sus- 
picion,  should  have  considered  a 
severe  exercise  of  discipline  ueces- 
sarv.  As  commander,  he  felt  him- 
selx  leeponsihle  tot  the  Htcs  of  all 
the  membeis  of  his  parly,  and  was 
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ri-hteonsly  angry  at  finding,  as  lie 
believed,  those  lives  endfin^eml  by 
the  treacheroiii  greediucss  aud 
■aicidal  adllihiMM  of  Gray.  Ib 
justice  to  Burkfl^t  moBory,  we 
should  add  that  King  is  re^torted 
by  tlie  CmUetrvaiiy^  Adrfrt^^r  to 
liikve  miuie  the  following  state- 
ments, in  indicant  reftttetKn  of  a 
nimoar  whioii,  set  afloat  by  aomt 
most  cowardly  aud  malignant  slan- 
derer of  the  dea«l,  and  actually 
ciiiiminj^  King  sus  its  authority, 
represeiilikl  that  Gray  hiid  been 
'knoekad  down,  kidudf  and  so  ill* 
used  that  King  would  have  shol 
thaleadsrif  iMlyKiliadftpiftol*>^ 

Nerer  tntt  ttM  day  of  my  being  placed 
tauder  the  commniKl  of  Mr.  Burke  had  I 
reason  to  oompiaia  of  hit  oeodael  to  my- 
mU  or  otiMn ;  on  ib*  ooAtmy,  Us  bear* 
lag  towards  the  whole  ef  the  party  was 
of  Rtjcli  a  character  as  made  him  a  uni- 
veraai  lavoarite.  On  the  occasion  in  quet- 
Ikn,  I  waa  itaWhit  eloM  t»  lir.  Barka 
aad  Giajf,  and  heani  and  saw  all  thai 
J '^^-^  '-i.  Mr.  Burke,  after  asking  Gray 
Miik^  he  had  taken  the  flour  (I  having 
praiioui>l>  inftnnad  Ifr.  Bvxka  of  the 
thifl  al  Qtay's  request),  and  if  he  had 
ever  h^n  refnsc«l  anytliing  he  required 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  the  party. 
Gcay  latamoil  a»  aoaaar ;  Mr.  Bana 
boxed  bia  ears  Hev^nl  1Ib«  with  both 
hands,  and  followed  him  np  a  few  arteps 
as  he  retreated.  I  bad  thtta  in  my  belt, 
aal  iBvariaUy  had,  my  i«volv«r,  oodtlia 
only  feeliog  I  axperi^i^  was  saqriaa 
at  the  leniency  of  the  punishment. 

♦  ♦••*«• 

Any  difference  that  may  appear  in  my 
aoeonnt  of  the  iNmiibiaaBt  and  of  Kr. 

Wills'a  journal,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  FJiivke  dcscril>c<l  the  aflFair  to  Mr. 
Wills,  and  the  ktter  gentleman  most 
haTe  Burandenlood  the  astiat  of  the 
pnnishmcDt,  whilst  I  waa  loohing  on,  aad 
partionlar  aotioa  of  the  whola  trans- 
action. 

When  the  stronp^cr  three  of  the 
party  were  reduced  to  an  exclu- 
liively  auirnal  diet  of  6ucli  au  iu- 
faiior  deaoription  as  that  ofoed 
by  tlie  flflih  whidi  had  been  oat 
from  poor  worn-out  Billy's  bones, 
tliey  felt  a.s  Gray  had  felt  long 
before.  '  Toor  Gray,'  writes  Wills, 
'nroat  ^lia^TO  toroad  very  much 
nwoy  timea  when  we  thnu^^ht  him 
Rhammin^:^.*  An  indescribaMe  Inssi- 
tude  came  over  them.  Ouwarda, 


'  Q^prm,  [Deeenkbci^ 

however,  they  <5trn^gled,  buoyed  np 
with  the  hope  of  ^succour  at  the 
depot.  So  weak  and  leg-boond 
tihit,  wHlKrai  the  slightest  lottd, 
fliey  found  it  almost  iiit[H>ssible  In 
ascend  the  >Hghte«t  hiJl,  their  two 
reniainiii^f  camels  knocked  up,  tiiey 
readied  the  deput  at  last,  on 
Sunday.  April  aiat,  and  £[>and  it 
deaected.  It  was  «reiui|g  whea 
they  enteied  the  camp.  Their 
visions  of  comnKles  crowding 
around  them  to  hear  the  stun.'  of 
their  bad  sulferiugs^  but  grand 
aooceas— of  hot  damper,  pemkne^ 
and  soothing,  exliilaratinff  tea,  of 
which  they  could  at  once  partake, 
without  any  trouble  of  fire- lighting, 
boUiiig,  and  baking — of  the  long 
pipe-in-iDOiith  yarn,  and  the  boom 
•ecure  sleep  that  were  to  follow— 
vanished  dismally  as  they  limped 
into  the  silent  solitu»lc  of  the  place 
they  exueeted  to  hud  bo  noisily 
busy.  Thej  looked  round  for  some 
sign  of  their  departed  whilom  eon- 
paniona,  and  saw  *  Dig,  April  21,* 
cut  u]>on  a  tree.  Had  they  arrived 
a  few  hours  .sooner,  had  tiie  depot 
party  deferred  their  departure  for 
a  few  homra,  the  two  paities  woidd 
hsYO  met.  Only  fourteen  mSea 
intervened  between  their  re^spertiTe 
camps  that  night.  The  lonely  three 
dugjand  discovered  a  bottie  oon- 
taamng  the  fdkming  letter  :— 

Deput,  Coapier  ii  Cred^ 
iitt  April,  i86t. 

The  (lepAt  party  of  V.E.K.  leases  this 
camp  to-day  to  return  i  ■  the  iJarllnfj.  I 
ill  lead  to  eo  S.B.  from  Caiap  LX.  to  get 
into  <rar  old  ttaok  near  BoUool  T99  of 
my  coiMpaiiii iiis  and  myself  are  >iuitc  well; 
the  third — I'ation — bas  been  unable  to 
walk  for  th«  last  eighteen  day^  as  bu  1«^ 
haa  been  serereiy  hart  when  thrown 
one  of  the  hor^es.  No  poaonbaa  boM 
up  here  from  llie  />  ';•''«_'/. 

We  have  &ix  camclii  aud  twelve  horscS 
hi  good  woridng  ooaditkm. 

WnUAM  BlAMI. 

They  fimnd  also  a  small  oodU  of 
provisLons,  a  few  horaeahoes  and 

nails,  some  *  castaway  odds  and 
ends,'  but  no  clothing,  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  want.  Only 
twice,  we  tmnk,  does  anything  like 
an  approaeh  to  a  murmur  ooonr  m 
Wills  8  manly  diary.  Tliese  occa- 
aiona  are  mhm.  ha  has  to  apeak  of 
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Brahc's  departure  from  the  dep6t, 
which,  sIiDitly  before  his  dt-atlt.  lie 
characterizes  as  huviug  been  taken 
*in  spite  of  the  explicit  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Burke  tftat  tihe  depot 
party  should  await  our  return.' 

A  supper  of  oatmeal  Jind  sugar 
hastUv  snatched  from  the  exhn- 
inatea  stores,  gave  ijiukc's  dwin- 
dled and  done-up  party  mudi  nliet 
On  the  Taeaday  after  their  arrival, 
contrarj'  to  the  orijOfinal  advice  of 
AVills  and  King,  wIid  \vi t<>  re- 
turn upon  the  old  track,  iiurke  led 
them  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Hopeless,  In  South  Australil^  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  there  was  a 
rattle  station  within  one  Imndred 
and  hfiy  uiiles  of  Cooper's  Creek  in 
that  direction.  The  name  proved 
of  too  correct  had  omen ;  and  yet 
had  the  weary  wanderers  not  turned 
back  when  they  did,  the  sif^ht  of 
Mount  Hopeless,  not  fifty  miles  off, 
would  next  day  have  doubtless  so 
inspirited  than  as  to  ^ive  them 
atrength  to  reach  their  desired 
haven.  Before  leaving  the  depot 
}^nrke  bluied  the  fullowing  de> 
Bpatch : — 

D«p6i  No.  a,  Cooper's  Greek, 
Om1»  No.  IJt7. 
The  retam  ptirty  from  Carpentaria, 
consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  Wills,  and  Kinp^ 
^Gra/  dmi),  arrivoU  here  last  night,  aod 
fonnd  tint  tlie  d<|>6t  party  ud  only 
aCarted  on  the  same  day.  We  proceed  on 
to-morrow  slowly  down  the  crecK  towarda 
Adelaide,  by  Mount  Uopelesa,  aud  shall 
cndbavoiir  to  foUov  Qregory'a  tnek,  bat 
-we  are  Tery  weak.  The  two  camels  are 
done  Tip,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  {o 
iravel  farther  thaa  four  or  live  miles 
a-daj.  Qimy  died  on  the  nod  ftvm  es* 
hanstion  and  fatigue.  Wc  have  all  suf- 
fered  much  from  hunger.  Tiie  provisions 
left  here  wUl,  I  think,  restore  our 
stnngth.  Vo  have  diaeofend  a  ptaell- 
cable  ronto  to  Car[wntaria,  the  chi^  por- 
tion of  wliieh  lies  on  the  I40tli  meridian 
of  eaat  lougituUe.  TLt:re  is  some  good 
oonatey  iMtwaan  thii  aod  the  atony  daaart. 
From  tbaie  to  tha  Inpie  the  eonnlay  ia 


dry  and  stony.  Betireen  the  tropic  and 
Carpentaria  \\  considerable  )»ortion  is 
rangy,  but  it  ia  well  watered  and  richly 
grassed. 

\Sid  rcaolic'd  llie  shores  of  Carpentaria 
on  the  iitii  February,  1861.  (ireatly 
disappoiuttid  at  tludiu^  the  party  here 


R.  O'Hara  Bvbk% 

22nd  April,  r86r. 

P.S. — Tho  camels  cannot  trarel,  aod 
wtMnnotinjk,  oripe  ahonld  fiUoirthe 
other  party.   We  ahnll  more  vary  alowly 

down  tbf  rrocV. 

Refreshed  by  rest,  recruited  by 
better  rations  than  they  had  for  a 
long  time  enioycd,  meeting  occa- 
sionally with  uUckjj  who  gave  them 
fish,  and  receded  a  little  sugar,  a 
few  matches,  straps,  tkc.,  as  an  ao* 
knowledirment  of  their  kindness, 
the  three — whose  return,  to  us  at 
any  rate,  seems  quite  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  Ttn  Thousand— got 
on  very  well  until  the  28th  of 
April,  their  only  siift'ering  arising 
from  the  scanty  nature  of  their 
clothing,  owing  to  which  they  were 
very  cold  by  night  On  the  Sun- 
day named  one  of  the  camels  was 
boggetl.  lie  ^\ould  not  assist  in 
any  of  tlie  etlorts  made  to  extricate 
him  :  and  iitill  reiauiniug  fast  u|)t>n 
the  Monday,  was  shot  A  halt  was 
made  upon  the  Tuesday  fyr  the 
purpose  of  drying  as  much  of  his 
nesh  as  his  mivstci-s  had  been  able 
to  cut  oft'  liim.  On  the  Wednesday 
the  sole  surviving  camel  was  laden 
with  a  portion  of  his  dead  eomr 
rade*3  load,  each  man  carrying  a 
pack;-or  '  swag,'*  to  adopt  the 
convict-derived  colonial  phrase — of 
bedding,  itc  On  the  2nd  of  May 
more  hospitable  blacks  were  fallen 
in  with,  who  gave  the  whites,  be- 
sides plenty  of  fish,  some  bread, 
which  they  called  nardoo,  made 
from  'the  spores  of  a  species  of 
mamSUa,*  The  camel's  strength 
began  to  faU.  and  on  the  6th  he 
was  oompletuy  knocked  npu  At 


♦  *Swag,'  we  believe,  in  London  thiefes'  slang,  sigoifiea  'plunder.'  Ita  almost 
tmitvna]  oottoqnial  applioation  in  the  Anttralian  oolooiea  to  Mir.  Wemmick'g  idol, 
*  {wrt-ible  property,*  ia,  like  the  Kriiftara  of  tlie  Iliad,  a«  contrasted  irith  the  xpt'ifiara 
(if  the  Oili/ssfff,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  the  phrase 
originated,  i^ortonalely  that  atate  of  sodetT  is  extioet.  The  majority  of  Australians, 
eltbongh  tiMj  atin  naa  the  votd  wUah  tiiair  prig  '  Pilgrim  Fatliaca'  hare  haaded 
down  to  them,  no  loBgsr  vnrf  mofiaUa  as  aameiiiing  whioli  Ins  baaa,  or 
on^ttob^  atolan* 
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Ltmnl  mid  Ouptmt^ 


this  time  tlie  party's  provisions 
were  fast  failing,  and  their  clothes 
were  in  UMtn  and  tMr  boolt 

failing  from  their  feet    On  the 

7th  liurke  and  Wills  went  down 
the  creek  to  roconnoitre.  Tli^^y 
came  uim)u  some  black  fellows  hsh- 

lu^  invited  the  white  men  to  visit 
their  camp.  Having  acknowledged 
their  in\  iters'  courtei»y  bv  present- 
ing them  with  some  *  Macintosh 
•tuff*  which  WiUfl  happened  te 
have  with  hiniy  the  white  men 
went.  They  were  received  very 
kindly,  tlieir  hosts  literally  gorpng 
them  with  fish  and  nardoo.  They 
were  also  supplied  with  what  the 
blacks  celled  bedgery,  or  pedgery 
apparently  the  dried  leaves  and 
Items  of  sonio  shrul) — which,  like 
the  coca-lcaf  of  IVni,  has  an  in- 
toxicating etfect  when  chewed.  The 
lighting  of  a  fire  by  means  of 
matches  greatly  amused  the  black 
fellows,  but  they  did  not  care  to 
possess  the  mysterious  combus- 
tibles. Next  ni^ht  his  sable  Am- 
phiti^ons  feasted  Wills  (Barke  had 
ffone  oack  to  King)  on  a  couple  of 
"delicious'  flit  lati^  baked  in  their 
skins. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  Burke  and 
King  were  occupied  in  ierkinc  the 
flesh  of  the  camel  which  had  been 
shot,  and  then  cut  up  with  *  two 
broken  knives  and  a  l.nict  t/ whilst 
Wills  wandered  vainly  .seeking  for 
the  nardoo  plant.  He  boiled,  as  a 
temporary  snbstitnte,  some  very 
abundant  beans,  called  padJu  by 
the  blacks,  whicu  were  found  to  be 
ver>'  palatable.  Burke  and  Iving 
went  on  the  iith  in  search  of 
blacks  from  whom  they  might 
learn  where  to  oibtain  nardoo  seed. 
They  were imsuccessful  both  on  this 
and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ;  and 
accordingly  tlie  bulk  of  the  little 
property  the  little  party  still  noa- 
sessed  having  been  'itlanteo,'  a 
fresh  start  for  Mount  Hopeless  was 
made.  On  the  17th  King  caught 
sight  of  a  flat,  covered  with  the 
clover-Uke  leaves  and  black  seeds 
of  the  nonioo  plant  This  dis- 
covery greatly  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  adventurers,  since  they  then 
believed  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  live  where  they  were 


until  rescuers  should  arhve  fn>ni 
Melbourne.  On  the  27  th  of  May 
Willa  started,  at  Bnkels  remsst, 

to  deposit  in  the  iche  at  the  aepot 
a  not^%  describing  the  condition  of 
tlie  party,  and  the  field-books  of 
the  journey  to  the  Gulf.  He  wa« 
atoi  i  cdon  his  road  bja  number 
of  blacks,  who  inslatedron  making 
him  their  guest,  one  carrying  his 

*  swag,'  and  another  his  shovel  for 
him,  with  most  hospitable  i^>olite- 
Bsn.  On  the  Mowing  day  he 
TCSomed  his  Journey.  Next  dnj 
he  writes,  *Sbw  a  lot  of  crows 
quarrelling  about  somethinjer  near 
the  water :  found  it  to  be  a  large 
fish,  of  which  they  had  eattn  a 
eoBsiderable  portion.  Finding  it 
to  be  quite  fresh  and  j^ood,  I  de- 
cided the  quarrel  l>y  taking  it  with 
me.  It  ]iroved  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  my  otherwise  scanty 
supper  of  nsidoo  ponidgeu*  Qm. 
the  ^th  of  Ma7  Wills  reached  the 
depot  and  buncd  the  documer.ta. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  on  his  way 
back  to  his  white  friends,  he  hoi>ed 
to  breakfSMt  with  the  Mack  friends 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  oa 
his  road  uj),  but  found  to  his  dis- 
aupointment  that  they  ha4l  left 
tneir  camp.  He  was  compelled  to 
break  his  fast  on  a  few  tlshbones; 
but  in  the  coarse  of  the  day  ha  w« 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  a  water- 
hole  a  fish,  '  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight,  which  was  just 
being  choked  by  another  which  it 
had  tried  to  swallow,  but  which 
had  stndt  in  its  throat*  A  fire 
was  soon  lighted,  and  both  fish 
were  soon  eaten.  The  tiny  after 
the  blacks  were  discovered  by  the 
"ftiglishmsa,  or  rather  one  of  them 
discovwed  him,  and  called  him  tS 
their  new  camp  with  a  loud,  long 

*  cooey.'  Here  he  wa.s  set  do\m  to 
a  feast  of  fish,  which  he  imagined 
had  been  cooked  for  half  a  dozen, 
but  fomid,  to  his  astonishment^ 
that  they  were  meant  for  him — 
found,  to  his  farther  astonishment, 
that  he  could  easily  dispose  of 
them,  three  of  his  hosts  politely 
picking  ont  the  booDMS  for  him! 
There  was  *  nardoo  to  follow,'  first 
in  the  form  of  cake,  and  then  of 
li;i<t y-pudding.  Dnrim^  Wills'.s  ab- 
bcnce,  iiurke  and  Kin^^  iiad  had  a 
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ittle  quarrel  with  the  blacki  in 
heiriMlgkbourhood,  but  no  serious 
jonsequence  had  resulted.  After 
lis  return  to  liis  companions,  Wills 
nade  one  or  two  attempts  to  live 
vith  the  blacks,  but  thev  appear 
io  have  been  disiiidiiied  to  ez- 
shanj^e  occasional  for  permanent 
lospitality.  Whilst  Burke  was 
jooking  some  fish,  the  wind  beat 
he  flames  of  his  fire  upon  the 
gunyah*  in'wliidlitiie  party's  small 
-eninant  of  stoM  was  placed.  The 
iry  bark  burst  into  a  blaze,  and 
iverything  except  a  gun  and  a  re- 
volver was  destroyed. 

The  three  set  out  in  company  on 
•he  7th  of  June  for  the  blacks* 
samp,  but  when  they  reached  it  on 
;he  8th,  it  was  deserted.  From  the 
Hh  to  the  ?4th  of  June,  the  entries 
n  Wills  a  diary  show  that  in  spite 
>f  apparently  an  abundant  8U])ply 
H  Morefeo,  he  and  his  oompanions 
p-ew  weaker  and  weaker,  Wills 
tailing  first  ;  King,  who  held  out 
longest,  at  last  being  obliged  to  sav 
that  he  could  not  keep  up  the  wwk 
3f  seed-collecting  ana  pounding  for 
ill  three.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th 
3f  June,  which  poor  Wills  dates  as 
the  23rd,  throwing  l)ack  by  two 
da^s  also  the  three  other  days  on 
wmch  he  was  still  able  to  make 
entries  in  his  journal  fonly  to  this 
extent  did  the  fine  fellow's  mind 
fail  him  to  the  hist),  he  writes — 

The  coKl  y»lays  the  denre  with  ns,  from 
the  amall  aiuouut  of  olothiog  we  have. 
Ify  WMdrobe  ooaiiite  «f  a  widMwaluH  a 
merino  shirt,  a  regatta  shirt  without 
fileevef,  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  flannel 
truusers,  two  pairs  of  socks  in  raga,  and 
amitteMlk  of  wbiA  I  liavt  nMuatod  to 
keep  the  poekeli  tofiAtr.  The  olhen 
are  no  better  off. 

The  following  is  the  last  entry  in 

tlie  (li:iry,  which  up  to  this  \nA\\t 
has  been  i»ur  leading  authority  : — 

Friditij,  zfith  June  («c). — Clear  cold 
night,  biight  breeze  from  the  B.,  day 
bMVBtifelly  vann  and  p1«Maiit;  lb. 
Burke  saflTers  greatly  from  the  cold,  and 
it  getting  extroniely  weak  ;  he  and  King 
start  to-morrow  up  the  creek  to  look  for 
the  blaeki,  it  it  the  o&tj  duuiM  w  huw 
of  being  saved  from  starvation.  I  am 
weaker  than  ever  («c),  althtuii^h  T  have 
a  good  appetite,  and  relish  the  nardoo 

TOIt  LXVL  X<k  OOOKOVL 


■nbh ;  M  ft  tmm»  to  give  u  no  nviri* 

ment,  and  the  birds  here  are  so  ahj  M 
not  l>e  got  at.  Even  if  we  got  a  grood 
supply  of  &Hh,  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
do  Muh  witk  00  thou  and  tbo  aarioo 
alone.  Nothing  now  but  the  greatest  good 
luck  can  save  any  of  us  ;  and  as  for  my- 
self, I  may  live  four  or  five  days  if  the 
voalber  oootiatttt  vann.  My  poke  it 
at  forty  eight,  and  very  weak,  and  ray 
leirs  and  arras  are  nearly  skin  and  bone. 
I  can  only  look  out,  Uke  Mr.  Micawber, 
'for  ■nwiotWwg  to  tan  vpf  Iwt  ttarta- 
tion  on  nardoo  is  by  no  means  very  nn- 
pleasant,  but  for  the  weakness  one  feels, 
and  the  utter  inability  to  move  oneself, 
ht  tm  §Kt  m  tpptHh*  k  ooooinod,  it ' 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Cer* 
tainly,  fat  and  sugar  Mould  be  more  to 
one's  taste  ;  in  fact,  those  seem  to  me  to 
bo  Um  gnat  ilMid-lqr  ibr  oat  ia  tliii  eatra* 
ordinary  continent  ;  not  that  I  mean  to 
depreciate  the  farinaceous  foml,  but  the 
want  of  sugar  and  fat  in  all  substances 
obtaiaablt  bort  It  to  great  tbat  tb^  bo* 
come  almost  valueless  to  ns  as  article  of 
food,  wilbout  tho  addition  of  somtlbing 
else.  {Siffned) 

.  W.  J.  Wuu. 

What  an  attitnde  a  7ranehnian» 

if  he  had  retained  plu<^  enough  to 

write  at  all,  would  have  struck  on 
paper  in  such  a  position.  We  must 
leave  the  gallant  young  Englishman 
to  die  alone,  quietly  cheerful  even  . 
when  face  to  nee  with  death. 

It  was  with  ffreat  reluctance 
Burke  and  Kin?  left  him.  Eight 
day8*8Uj)ply  of  pounded nardoo^eedj 
water,  and  firewood  were  placea 
within  his  reach;  and  then,  havinj;; 
buried  hia  nmahung  fiela-book» 
rear  his  gunyah,  and  taking  with 
them  his  watch  ami  a  letter  for  his 
father.  Burke  and  Kiug  started 
with  nea^  hearts  in  search  oC 
a  bUudc  Mow's  camp.  Burke's 
strength  soon  failed.  He  gave 
King  his  watch  for  the  Exploration 
Committee,  and  a  pocket-book,  in 
which  he  wrote  a  little,  for  Sir 
William  Stawell,  the  President  of 
the  Victorian  lloyal  Society.  '  Ho 
then  said  to  me'  (we  quote  from 
King's  narrative),  *  "  T  hope  you 
will  remain  with  me  hei-e  till  i  am 
quite  dead— it  is  a  oomfoii  to  know 
that  some  one  is  by ;  but  when  I 
am  dying,  it  is  my  wisli  tliat  you 
should  place  the  pistol  in  niy  right 
hand,  and  that  you  leave  me  un- 
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M  I  lie."    That  night  Im 
spoke  Tcry  little.  And  the  foilowin^ 

muniing  1  foniul  him  sneechless, 
or  nearly  m),  and  about  eigiit  u  clock 
he  expired'  Pour  Ivuig,  as  he  8ay% 
with  simple  pathos  *felt  rerf 
lonely.*  ^  He  went  back  to  tbt 
ffonyah  in  wliich  Wills  had  bidden 
liini  L'oiKlbyc,  and  wished  him  ;^M>od 
ttpeeu,  juid  found  a  corpee.  iSome 
or  the  seanty  clothing  whidi  WilU 
had  on  when  he  died,  th« 
had  ciirried  off.    King  covered  up 
the  corpse  with  siuul,  and  soon 
afterwardji  fell  in  with  the  bhick:i 
who  had  stripped  it   When  they 
ditcovered  from  his  duplication  of 
a  sign  fur  death  which  he  had 
learnt  fn>m  them— the  covering  up 
of  a  finger  with  sand — tliat  he  was 
the  only  white  m;uileft|  liicy  muni- 
f wted  mil  eqiinMMi0ii ;  hot  after 
four  oavs*  kindness,  they  grew 
tired  of  hinL    He  would  not,  how- 
ever, take  their  broad  hints  to 
leave  them.   By  an  application  of 
CMfkie  to  the  lore  arm  of  a  *gin,' 
he  eacuied  the  good  opinion  and 
services  of  herself  and  her  husband, 
which  he  recognised  by  shouting 
ft>r  them  every  now  and  then  a 
crow  or  hawk.   At  laat  the  tribe 
came  to  undenteod  that  King 
wished  to  become  one  of  them- 
selves, and  snpidied  him  regularly 
%vitli  ti-^h  and  uardoo.    *They  were 
very  anxious,  however,  to  know 
where  BCr.  Borke  lay,  and  one  day 
when  w  f  were  fishing  in  the  water- 
holes  close  by,  I  took  them  to  the 
spot    On  seeing  his  remains,  the 
whiile  party  went  bitterly,  and 
covered  them  witii  biiilii&  After 
'  this  thev  were  mudi  kinder  to  me 
than  before.'  King  encouraged  this 
kindness  bv  intimating,  as  well  as 
he  could,  that  thev  would  soon  be 
rewarded,  ^ince  white  men  would 
speedily  arrive  in  search  of  him. 
laving  with  this  tribe,  King  was 
found  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hovvitt.  son  of 
\Villiam.  Ciuided  by  King,  Howitt 
proceeded  to  Wills's  grave,  read 
over  it  the  fiftefloth  ch^yter  of  the 
first  of  Oonndiiaiia,  he^iped  more 
sand   upon   it,  covered   it  with 
branches  to  make  the  blacks  respect 
iia  s<inctity — that,  aa  we  have  iieen, 

being  the  nodi  in  whidd  the 


Cboper's  Creek  naimulMNrbQaov 

to  the  dead—and  cat 
hftid  by  the  feliowlnf 

W.  J.  WILUw 
XLV.  TDa 

W.  N.  W. 
A 

King  was  too  feeble  to  pent  out 
the  spot  in  which  Burke  erjared. 
Howitt  discovered  it.  and  ^*nir>- 
pin§  the  remains  in  a  Union  Jiui, 
Duned  them  beneath  a  box-tree,  on 
whkk  he  emd 

!•  Oil.  B. 
eil9  '6i, 
A  H. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
not  space  for  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Howitt*6  interesting  aooount  of  hb 

Journey  in  search  of  his  brotiMr 

explorers.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  biieriy  indicating:  how 
it  was  that  that  journey  was  taken. 

Joflt  when  Bme  tell  Menindla^ 
tidingi  reached  Melbonme  of  the 
fonner  of  Stuart's  feats  we  liave 
mentioned.  As  soon  as  definite 
information  in  reference  to  the 
country  Stnert  had  traversed  could 
be  Procured,  it  wjw  sent  off  to  the 
Darling.  Ihirke  bad  departed  long 
Ixfore  it  arrived  there.  The  police 
trooper  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  news,  in  company  with  the 
saddler  of  the  eoqiedrofNi  and  e 
black-fellow,  puahad  on  in  pursuit 
The  black-fellow  came  Kick  with 
a  report  that  liis  C(>inj»aiiion9  were 
lost.  Dr.  Beckler  and  others  went 
out  in  senrdi  of  them,  and  lesciied 
them  from  starvation.  They  had 
gone  far  beyond  the  goal  for  which 
they  started,  Torowuto,  and  had 
knocked  up  their  horses^  Late  in 
December  the  reecuers  and  leeeoed 
returned  to  the  Darling:  Hmj^ 
had  lost  three  of  their  horses,  seve- 
ral more  were  good  for  nothing. 
W^right  sent  down  his  store  keej>er 
to  Melbourne  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  eflhifi,  and  to  request  pei^ 
mission  to  purchase  ten  lKNMt 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  .sheep. 
The  permission  was  granted,  but 
in  reierence  to  the  sheep,  Wright 

did  not  avbU  himsdf  of  ftenng 
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ibalk  he  should  not  ftill  In  with 
enoni^  grass  and  water  for  them 
on  his  road  to  Cooper's  Greek.  His 
partj^  wandered  on  until  the  end  of 
Apni,  without  reaching  Cooper's 
Creek.  Two  of  them  being  dead 
aod  one  on  the  point  of  death, 
Wriglit  was  just  about  to  return  to 
the  Darling,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Bmhe  and  iiis  three  companions, 
who  were  coming  from  the  dep6t 
with  twelve  horses  and  six  camels. 
Wright  and  Bmhe  revisited  the 
depot  in  company,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  examine  the 
cache,  no  alteration  having,  through 
mn  oversight,  been  nmdelm  the  m- 
6crii)tion  which  indicated  it  when 
Burlvc's  last  despatch  wasdeposited. 
On  tlie  jouniey  back  to  Menindie, 
one  of  Brahe's  party  died.  Howitt, 
who  had  been  commiaBioned  to 
track  the  expedition,  alarm  being 
felt  in  Melbourne  at  the  lon^  time 
which  had  elapsed  without  tidings 
of  it,  met  Brahe,  who  had  been 
aeut  on  by  Wright  with  despatches. 
He  letiinied  with  Bmhe  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  his  party  was  strengthened, 
and  at  its  head  he  made  the  dis- 
coveries we  have  already  related, 
lie  was  then  commibbioued  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  Borlce  wad 
Wills  to  Melbourne— a  mistaken 
manifestation  of  respect,  we  must 
|jijj[ikr--thd  noble  fellows  should 


have  been  left  to  ihtmber  in  the 

soil  they  had  oonseoiaited  bj  their 

heroism. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to 
report  upon  their  fate  have  saddled 
Wright  with  the  main  responsi- 
bili^  of  the  *  whole  of  the  disas- 
ters of  the  expedition,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  tne  death  of  Gray.' 
Hoiivitt's  was  not  the  only  expedi- 
tion organized  to  search  for  the 
missing  explorers;  one  sent  out 
by  South  Austndia  discoveced  the 

fnives  and  remains  of  several 
luropeans  who  had  been  killed 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  par- 
tially eaten  hy  the  blacks.  The 
South  Australian  leader  naturally 
thought  that  the  picked  skeletons 
were  tliose  of  Burke's  party.  Under 
this  impression  he  was  led  on  to 
fancy  thai  he  could  deteet  traoes 
of  camels  in  the  neigh bonihood 
of  the  place  in  which  the  ^praves 
were  found.  Who  were  their  ten- 
ants is,  we  believe,  still  a  mystery. 

In  conclusion,  the  good  laud 
which  Borke  and  Wills  disoovered 
is  rapidly  being  settleil,  and  a  new 
colony,  with  a  capital  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  will  probably  soon 
be  formed.  Its  '  anniversary  day ' 
dionld  be  made  that  on  ^ddch  rae 
bmve  wanderers  from  the  Yarra 
Yarra  first  found  the  waters  of  the 
f'linders  salt.* 


*  iNidsboroiigli  and  IfKinlay,  two  of  thoM  Mat  out  fai  aeardi  of  the  Vietorwa 

exploirers,  have,  like  thvin,  completely  trayersed  Australia ;  one  starting  from  tlie  north, 
the  oth^r  from  the  south.  The  flood  which  turned  M'Kinlay  fmm  liis  prescribed 
course  proves  that  ftuddeu  hq.uidity,  rather  than  permanent  aridity,  in  the  real  chaiac* 
teristic  caloalated  to  deltr  mfuMan  from  wttliDg  in  Obateal  Amtnlift.  Aooordin  to 
the  laat  Australian  adtfoM,  Howitt  wm  eipected  to  TCtdk  Ibnwunie  in  NoremMr, 
bringing  with  him  tlie  isBsiiis  of  Ike  two  gaUaot  frUoirs  whm  imU  sad  Ms  wo 
have  chnmielod. 
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ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Br  John  Rusmr. 


IT  will  be  si^oii  by  reforonoe  to 
the  liist  paper  that  our  jtreseut 
task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of 
holdcn  of  store  to  holders  of  cur- 
rency ;  and  of  both  to  those  who 
hold  neither.  In  order  to  do 
thin,  we  niiiNt  deteniune  on  which 
tiide  we  aic  to  place  auL>»tauces 
•uch  as  gold,  commoiily  knomi  at 
baaeaof  currency.  B>y  aid  of  pre- 
vious detiiiitions  the  reader  will 
now  be  able  to  understand  closer 
»tat4;meut^  than  have  yet  been 
poeaible. 

The  currency  of  any  coontij 
consists  of  everv'  document  acknow- 
leci^nug  cklit  whick  ia  tcauafesable 
in  the  country. 

This  tran.<^ferableness  depends 
Qpon  its  intelligibility  and  credit. 
Ito  intelligibility  depends  chiefly 
on  the  ditliculty  of  forging  any- 
thing like  it ;  its  credit  much  on 
national  character,  but  ultimately 
always  on  the  ezistenee  <A  substen- 
tial  means  of  meeting  its  demand 

As  the  degrees  of  transferable- 
nes.s  are  variable,  (some  documents 
passing  oul^  iu  certain  places,  and 
others  passing,  if  at  all,  for  less 
than  taeir  inscribed  value),  both 
the  mass  and,  so  to  speak,  tluidity, 
of  the  currency,  are  variable.  True 
or  i)erfect  currency  flows  freely, 
like  a  pure  stream ;  it  becomes 
sluggish  or  stagnant  in  proportion 
to  tlie  quantity  of  leas  transferable 
matter  wliich  mixes  with  it,  adding 
to  its  bulk,  but  diminish  its 
purity.  Subbtances  of  intrinsic 
▼alne,  sndi  as  gold,  minjg^le  also 
with  the  currency,  and  increase, 
while  they  modify,  its  power  ;  these 
are  carried  l)y  it  as  stones  are  car- 
ried by  a  torrent,  sometimes  mo- 
mentarily impeding,  sometimes 
concentrating  its  force,  but  not 
affecting  its  purity,  lliese  sub- 
stances of  intrinsic  value  may  be 
also  stamped  or  signed  so  as  to  be- 
come acknowledgments  of  debt, 
and  then  become,  so  far  as  they  ope- 
rate independently  of  their  intrinsie 
value,  part  of  the  real  enrrenqy. 


Deferring  consideration  of  niinur 
forms  of  currency,  consisting  of 
documents  bearing  private  si^nap 
tare,  we  will  examine  tbeprinoiila 
of  legally  aolhoiiied  or  MtinnsI 
currency. 

This,  in  its  perfect  condition,  is 
a  form  of  public  ackuowled^meafc 
of  so  regulated  and  divided 
that  any  person  presenting  a  com- 
modity of  tried  worth  in  the  j>nblic 
market,  shall,  if  lie  plea.se,  receive 
in  exchange  for  it  a  document  giT* 
ing  him  daim  to  the  rstom  of  its 
eqoivalent,  (i)  in  any  place,  (2)  at 
any  time,  and      in  any  kind. 

When  currency  is  (^uiio  healthy 
and  vital,  the  persons  eutruated 
with  its  management  are  always 
able  to  give  on  demand  either, 

A.  The  assigDing  document  for  the 
assigned  quantity  of  poods.  Or, 

B.  The  assifrned  quantity  of  goods 
for  the  assigning  document. 

If  th^  cannot  givs  doawwt 
for  goods,  the  nttinnal  eadiange  is 
at  fault. 

If  they  caimot  give  goods  for 
document,  the  national  credit  is 
at  fault 

The  oaftnre  and  power  of  dis 

document  are  therenire  to  be  exiw- 
mined  under  the  three  relations 
which  it  bears  to  Place,  Time,  and 
Kind 

I.  It  aves  daim  to  the  retnn 
of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  Habe. 

Its  use  in  this  function  is  to  «jave 
ciirriage,  so  that  ])arting  with  a 
bushel  of  com  iu  Loudon,  we  may 
reeetve  an  order  for  a  bushel  of 
com  at  the  Antipodes,  or  elsewhere. 
To  be  perfect  in  this  use.  the  sub- 
stance of  currency  must  oe  to^the 
maximum  x>ortable,  credible,  and 
intelligible.  Its  non-aooeptauoe 
or  discrsdit  results  always  firom 
some  form  of  ignorance  or  dis- 
honour :  so  far  as  such  interruptions 
rise  out  of  ditierences  in  den«nni- 
nation,  there  is  no  ground  for  their 
continnanee  among  dviliaed  na- 
tions. It  may  be  convenient  in 
one  ooontiy  to  use  diiefly  ooppar 
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or  ooinage,  in  MoUier  alvcr,  and 
a  another  gdd«<— reekoning  w> 

;orflingly  in  centimes,  franca,  or 
►eqiiiiis :  but  that  a  French  franc 
ixould  be  different  iu  weiglit  from 
A  Engliwh  sluUing,  and  an  Aii»* 
irian  zwsnaiger  vary  in  weight 
md  alloy  from  botli,  is  wanton  loflB 
)f  commercial  power. 

2.  It  gives  claim  to  the  return 
if  equivalent  wealth  at  any  Time. 
En  this  aeeond  UBe,  currency  la  the 
exponent  of  accumulation :  it  ren- 
j'-rs  tlie  hiying  up  of  store  at  the 
;oiiiinaiidof  individuals  uuiimitediy 
jOitedUe whereas,  but  for  its  in- 
iervention,  all  gathwing  would  be 
;oniined  within  oertain  Umita  by 
he  bulk  of  property,  or  by  its 
lecay,  or  the  diHiculty  of  its  gmv- 
iiciuiship.  *I  will  pull  down  my 
Mms  and  build  greater,*  (»nnol  be 
i  daily  saying ;  and  all  material  in- 
vestment is  enlar;:^emont  of  care, 
fhenatinnal  currency  transfers  the 
^uardiiiiisnip  of  the  store  to  many  ; 
Old  preserves  to  the  original  pro- 
inoar  the  right  of  ra-entering  on 
.ts  ponoooion  at  any  future  period. 

3.  It  gives  claim  (practical, 
ilioinrh  not  legal)  to  the  return  of 
iquivaieat  wealth  iu  any  IvLnd. 
[t  18  a  transferable  right,  not 
neroly  to  this  or  th«t|  but  to  any- 
thing ;  and  its  power  m  this  func- 
tion is  proportioned  to  the  range 
)f  choice.  If  you  give  a  child  an 
ipple  or  a  toy,  you  give  him  a  dfr- 
wrminate  pleaanre,  but  if  you  give 
lim  a  penny,  an  indeteriniiiate  one, 
Dropnrtionea  to  the  nnifrn  of  se- 
ection  offered  by  the  siiupd  iu  the 
•Tillage.  The  power  of  the  world's 
smrency  is  aimilariT  in  prooortion 
x>  the  openness  of  the  world's  fair, 
md,  coTtinmnly,  enhanced  by  the 
u  illiancy  of  external  aspect,  rather 
iiuii  sohdity  of  its  wares. 

We  have  said  that  the  enrrency 
insists  of  orders  for  equivalent 
l^oods,  If  eqniTalent,  their  qnaUty 
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most  be  guaranteed.  The  kinds  of 

goods  chosen  for  specific  claim 
must,  therefore,  he  capable  of  test, 
while,  also,  tluit  a  store  may  be 
kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of 
the  currency,  smallness  of  bulk, 
with  great  relative  Talne,  ia  desir-  . 
able  ;  and  indestructibility,  over  at 
least  a  certain  i>enod,  essentiah 

Such  indestructibility,  and  laci- 
litv  of  being  tested,  are  united  in 
gold ;  its  intnnaicyalQeisgreat»and 
its  imaginary  value  greater ;  so  that, 
partly  throuL'h  indolence,  partly 
throu^li  necessity  and  want  of 
organjuatitm,  most  nations  iiave 
agreed  to  take  gold  for  the  onlr 
basis  of  l^eir  currencies  ; — witn 
this  grave  disadvantage,  that  its 
portability  enabling  the  metal  to 
oecome  an  active  part  of  the 
medium  of  exdiancpi  the  stream  of 
the  currency  itself  beeomes  opaque 
with  gold— half  currency  and  halt* 
commodity,  in  unison  ot  functions 
which  partly  ucutndize,  partly  en- 
hance each  other's  force. 

They  partly  neutralize,  sinee 
in  so  far  as  the  gold  is  commo- 
dity, it  is  bad  currency,  because 
liable  to  sale  ;  and  in  so  far  m  it 
is  currency,  it  is  bad  coumiodity, 
because  its  ezohange  Talne  inters 
feres  with  its  practical  use.  Espe- 
cially its  employment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  arts  becomes  un- 
suic  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
be  melted  down  for  exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance, 
since  in  so  far  as  the  gold  has 
acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is 
good  currency,  because  everywhere 
acceptable ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
lagal  ezchuigeable  value,  its  worth 
as  a  commodity  is  increased.  We 
want  no  gold  m  the  form  of  dust 
or  tt-vstiil ;  but  wo  seek  for  it 
coined,  because  m  tiiatform  it  will 
1  ly  baker  and  butcher.  And  tide 
worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs 
a  laige  qnanti^  in  that  use,*  but 


•  The  waste  of  labour  in  obtainhig  the  goltl,  tliough  it  cannot  be  estimated  by 
"lelp  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  oxidersUKKl  in  its  bearing  on  entire  economy  by 
mpposing  H  United  to  inuuwekiona  boiveea  two  ptnoM.  If  two  fiwraen  m 
Australia  have  been  exchanging  com  and  i»»ttla  with  each  olher  for  jears,  keeping 
;li>jir  accounts  of  reciprocal  debt  in  any  simple  way,  the  sum  of  the  poswJwions  of 
either  would  not  be  diminUhed,  though  the  part  of  it  which  was  ien(  or  borrowed 
rere  only  nekoMd  by  aarln  on  a  Hoim^  or  ooldwi  on  a  tree ;  waA  the  ocm  oooaled 
luiiiaelfaoeovdui^fioautfiyMEatehfli^oriooisayBOtih^  Bat 
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imagination  of  the  qgoADtity  useA 

in  tlip  arts.  Thus,  m  brief,  the 
force  of  the  fuiKtions  is  increased, 
but  tlieirpreciiiiou  bluuted,  by  their 
muMm. 

These  inconyvnkBces,  howmt, 

atta'di  to  p)M  tiH  a  basis  of  cur- 
rency on  account  of  its  portability 
and  preciouanc&i.  But  a  far  greater 
tteonTenianoe  attachea  to  it  as  tiis 
only  1^1  bask  of  eorreiicv. 
Imagine  gold  to  be  only  attainable 
in  masses  weiLrliinsr  several  pounds 
each,  and  its  value,  like  that  of 
malachite  or  marble,  pruixjrtioued 
to  its  largeneas  of  balk  :~it  ooald 
not  then  get  itself  oombsed  with 
the  cnrrency  in  daily  n^o,  but  it 
might  still  remain  as  its  basis  ;  and 
this  secuud  inconvenience  would 
atiU  wttbtk  it,  nnnely,  thm  its  sig. 
niflcanet  as  an  expieeaion  of  debt, 
Tines,  as  that  of  every  other  article 
would,  with  the  poj)ular  estimate 
of  its  desirableness,  and  with  the 
quantity  offered  in  the  market 
My  power  of  obtaining  other  goods 
for  gold  depends  always  on  the 
strength  of  ))ul>!ic  pa-ssion  for  gold, 
and  on  the  limitation  of  its  quan- 
tity, 8u  that  wiieu  eitlier  of  two 
thioigs  happen  that  the  world 
esteems  gold  less,  or  finds  it  more 
easily — my  riirht  of  claim  is  in 
that  de;rrcc  ttlaced  ;  and  it  has 
been  even  gravely  maintained  that 
ft  discoreiy  of  a  momrtiin  of  gold 
^roiiild  eaneel  the  National  D^; 
in  otlirr  words,  that  men  maj'  be 
]»aitl  tor  what  costs  much  in  what 
Coats  nothing.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  little  diance  of  sudden 
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•onvuliioa  m  Ms  respect;  the 
world  will  not  ramdly  increaae  m 

msdom  so  as  to  despite  gold,  and 
perhaps  may  even  (lesire  it  more 
eagerly  the  more  easily  it  is  ob- 
tSMd;  nevwtlMlfli^  the  ligkft  «f 

debt  mi^t  not  to  net  on  a  basb 

of  imagmation;  nor  should  the 
frame  of  a  national  currency  vibrate 
with  evenr  miser's  panic  aud  erexy 
Mrahantrs  inpradenoe. 

There  are  two  methods  of 
ing  this  insecurity,  which 
have  been  fallen  upon  long  agf\  if. 
instead  of  calculating  the  cothI:- 
tions  of  the  supply  of  gold,  men 
had  only  coMidiied  kovrtlw  waM 
might  live  and  manage  its  aSaam 
without  gold  at  all.*  One  is,  to  base 
the  currency  on  substance^?  of  truer 
iiitruisic  value  ;  the  other,  to  baae  it 


H  IsM  calsrdami  gold,  thed» 

covery  of  a  golden  mountain  starrw 
me  ;  but  if  1  c;in  claim  bread,  the 
discovery  of  a  continent  of  ooru- 
fields  need  not  trouble  OM.  IF.hMF- 
sver,  I  wish  t<j  eiffihingp  mv  brand 
for  other  things,  a  good  harvest 
will  for  the  time  limit  my  power 
ill  this  respect ;  but  if  I  caii  claim 
either  bread,  iron,  or  silk  at  plen* 
SODS,  tbs  sUndsfd  ef  'value  has 
three  feet  instead  of  one,  and  wUl 
be  proportionately  firm.  Thus,  ul- 
timately tlio  steadiness  of  currency 
depends  ux>ou  the  breadth  of  its 
bsas;  but  the  dtficnkrof  organi* 
lation  inffriiBiH(i  with  tnis  breadth^ 
the  discovery  of  the  condition  at 
once  safest  and  most  convenientt 
cau  only  be  by  long  analysis,  which 
mnat  for  the  present  be  deferred. 


il  would  soon  }>e  senonslj  dimtninhed  if^  discovering  gold  in  their  fields,  eaA 
resolTed  only  to  atvept  pnKlen  counters  for  a  reokouiiiu  :  an  l  .v^'onlingly,  wheneTer 
he  wauled  u  sack  i>f  curn  or  a  cow,  was  obliged  to  go  &ud  wai»ii  bMid  for  a  v«ek  befocS 
be  eoald  kH  the  BMBsa  of  gifiaf  a  rtodyt  far  ttak 

*  It  is  dtfficalt  to  estimate  the  curioug  fntHilf  of  disciutnons  such  as  that  which 
lately  occupietl  a  section  of  the  Ihitish  Asaociation,  on  the  absorption  of  eold,  while  no  j 
one  cau  produce  eveu  the  simplest  of  the  data  uectr^^iary  for  the  iuc^uirj.  To  t&ke 
tbo  int  ooonrring  oao^— ¥niat  noau  have  we  of  Moertaiaiaf  the  veifljlt  ef  |old 
employed  this  year  in  the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  pj  eak  of  Asi^; 
nn<l,  suppoi?!!)^  it  known,  wluit  means  of  conjecturing  the  weight  h\  wliicli,  next  year, 
their  faucies,  aud  the  chauges  of  stjrlo  amoug  their  jewellen,  will  uuuim^  or  iocr^eaio 
Ht 

t  See,  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Mkwt^  kk  dieMl  ti  ftho  ^Mtfti  Ml  SM 

of  a  cnmaej  hterally  '  pecuniary'—- 

*  Jiia  €hMe  Witt  iMM-te  milB*e  s  hstt  be  W.' 
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Gold  or  silver*  may  always  be  re- 
tained in  limited  use,  as  a  luxury 
of  coinage  and  questionless  stan- 
dard, of  one  weight  and  alloy 
amou^  all  nitiaiis,  varying  only  ill 
thie  di&  The  purity  of  ooinajB;e, 
wlien  metallic,  is  closely  indicative 
of  tlio  honesty  of  the  system  of  re- 
venue, and  even  of  the  general 

whatever  the  article  or  artielM 

may  be  which  the  national  cur- 
rency promises  to  pay,  a  premium 
on  that  article  indicates  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  government  in  that 
propmrtioiiy  the  divinon  of  its  assets 
Deing[  restnuiied  only  hy  the 
niaining  conhdencL' (tl  the  holders 
of  notes  in  the  return  of  ])ro.sperity 
to  the  firm.  Incontrovertible  cur- 
reodflB,  of  f oroed  aeeefi^ 

aaoe,  or  of  qntiwitBd  issue,  are 
merely  various  modes  of  disguising 
taxation^  and  delaying  its  pressure, 
iLutil  it  i&  too  late  to  interfere  with 
its  oanses.  To  do  sway  with  ths 
poeailnlitjr  of  such  disguise  would 
BaYe  been  among  the  first  results 
of  a  true  economical  science,  had 
any  such  existed ;  but  there  have 
been  too  many  motives  for  the 
coneealment,  so  long  as  it  oonld 
1^  any  artifices  be  maintained,  to 
permit  hitherto  erttk  the  founoillg 
of  such  a  science. 

And  indeed,  it  is  only  through 
eiril  oondnet,  wilftdly  persisted  in, 
that  there  is  any  flsmmnassment 
either  in  the  theory  or  working 
of  currency.  No  exchequer  is  ever 
euibarra^ised^  nor  is  any  financial 
qnsstion  difficult  of  solution,  when 
pe<>}>lo  keep  their  practice  honest, 
and  their  heads  cool.  But  when 
governments  lose  all  office  of  pilot- 
age, protection,  scrutiny,  and  wit- 
ness ;  and  live  only  in  magnificence 
of  proehdmed  lioveny,  e£Eu^ent 
mendacity.and polished  mendicity: 
or  when  the  people,  choosing  Spe- 
culation (the  8  usually  redundant 


in  the  spelling)  instead  of  Toll,  pur* 
sue  no  dishonesty  with  chastise- 
ment, that  each  may  with  impunity 
take  his  dishonest  turn ;  and  en- 
large their  hist  of  wealth  thr  mgh 
ignorance  of  its  use,  making  their 
harlot  of  the  dust,and  setting  Earth 
the  Mother  at  the  mercy  of  Earth 
the  Destroyer^  so  that  she  has  to  seek 
in  hell  the  ehildrenshe  left  playing 
in  the  meadows, — ^there  are  no 
tricks  of  financial  terminology  that 
will  save  them  ;  all  sitmatnre  and 
mintage  do  but  magnify  the  ruin 
they  retard ;  and  even  the  riches 
that  fSBsain,  stagnant  or  enmn^ 
eluHigs  only  from  the  slime  ol 
Avemus  to  the  sand  of  Phlegethon ; 
— quicksand  at  the  embouchure 
land  fluently  recommended  by  re- 
sent anetioneers  as  'eligible  lor 
building  leases.' 

Finally,  then,  the  power  of  tme 
currency  is  fourfold. 

1.  Credit  power.  Its  worth  in 
exchange,  dependent  on  public 
opinion  ol  the  stabilitj  and  honesty 
of  the  issuer. 

2.  Real  worth.  Supposing  the 
gold,  or  whatever  else  the  currency 
expressly  promises,  to  be  required 
ttim  the  usaer.  m  all  his  notes ; 
and  that  the  call  cannot  be  met  in 
full  Then  the  actual  worth  of  the 
document  (whatever  its  credit 
power)  would  be,  and  its  actual 
worlli  at  any  moment  is  to  be  de- 
'fined  as  being,  what  the  division  of 
the  assets  of  the  issuer,  and  his 
subsequent  will  to  work,  would 
produce  for  it. 

3.  The  exchange  power  of  its 
bsMk  Granting  that  we  osa  get 
five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note, 
it  remains  a  question  how  much 
of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five 
pounds  in  gold.  The  more  of  other 
things  eiist^  and  the  less  gold,  the 
greater  this  power. 

4.  The  power  over  labour,  exer- 
cised by  the  given  quantity  of  the 


*  Perhaps  both ;  perhftpt  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient  ultimately  to 
leave  gold  free  for  ess  la  tbe  arta.  As  a  means  of  reckoning,  the  Bfendsrcl  alglift  be, 
and  in  some  cases  has  already  beea,  entlNly  ideal.  See  MUTs  P^UHeal  JfeoaoMf » 
book  iii.  chap.  7,  at  l>eginning. 

t  The  purity  of  the  stater  and  sequin  were  not  without  significance  of  the  state  ol 
Hitdleet,  art,  and  policy,  both  in  Athens  and  Venice a  fiaet  tert  iMptSSsed  apoa  ai6 
ten  years  ago^  whoi,  in  dnguerreutypiug  Venetian  architecture,  I  foroid  SO  piisbsw 
aU«  gold  pus  MMtfh  to  ^  tiram  wi%  but  thai  of  the  eld  YsBtlita  saq;«iB. 
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V-v  e\  or  nf  the  thirii^s  to  be  got 
t'T  it.  Tlie  question  in  tins  ciuse 
16,  litiW  luuch  work,  and  (i|Ut^liou 
of  questions)  wfme  work,  is  to  be 
had  fur  thft  food  wfakh  five  pi>uDd» 
wiU  bay.  Thk  de]>euds  on  the 
number  of  the  i><>|»ul;iti*>n,  on  their 
gifts,  and  on  tijeir  disj>i>oitiuiis, 
Willi  which,  down  Ui  their  ulighie^l 

hiiiiKHU%  Mid  lip  to  tlieir  strongMt 
tmpalMiy  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rency varies  :  an  !  in  this  la^st  of  iU 
nitiges — the  r;iM^^<'  of  passion,  price, 
orpr«uiie,(coaver8o  in  preLium  I)«oj, 
ii  at  onoe  least,  and  greateaL 

Such  being  the  main  oandtftioM 
of  national  currency,  we  proceed 
to  examine  those  of  the  total 
currency,  under  the  broad  dt;h- 
nitiuu,  *  transferable  acknowledge 
BMiit  of  debt;"*  among  the  many 
fofma  of  which  there  are  in  effect 
only  two,  distinctly  opposed  : 
nHUii'ly,  the  aekni>wletljnn«*!it3  of 
debt^  which  will  be  paid,  and  of 
debts  which  will  not  Docamenla^ 
Aether  in  whole  or  part,  of  bad 
debt,  being  to  those  of  good  debt 
as  bad  nKtney  to  bnllion,  we  put 
for  the  present  these  forma  of  im- 


posture  iihiiie  'as  in  aiLi]j«ing  a 
nu  t.iI  We  should  wash  it  cleri-  t4 
ditMt»;,  Aiid  then  range,  iu  iLf\T 
exact  quantities,  the  true  corrency 
oC  the  eovatrjoii  one  side^  and  th« 
store  or  pf^^sert^  of  the  mmStsrj 
on  the  other.    AVe  plaee  s^clrl,  naa 
all  !?uch  >ub:stani'L-.^,  <»ii  tht-  ?i  11- 
ducunieuu,  as  Lks  its  tiiey  uprraic 
by  signature;— on tihende  of  ilova 
as  far  as  thciy  opagate  hf  valu& 
Thee  the  currency  rcpnesenta  the 
quantity  of  debt  in  the  country, 
and  the  store  the  quanti^  of  its 
poaaeaaofL  Tha  owpmhip  of  all 
the  property  is  dividod  betwe^aa 
the  holders  of  currency  and  holders 
of  store,  and  ^vllatcTeT  the  rUuin- 
ing  value  of  the  currency  in  at  aoy 
moment,  that  value  is  to  be  de- 
ducted froai  the  riches  of  the 
storebolders,  the  dedaetioB  boag 
practically  made  in  the  payment 
of  rent  for  housfs  and  land-,  of 
interest  on  stock,  and  la  oihei 
wija  to  be  hereafter  esaBiiieiL 
At  present  I  wish  only  to  note  the 
broad  relations  of  the  two  great 
classes — the  currency  holders  atid 
store-lu>lderSi.t  Of  course  they  are 


•  Under  which  term,  oliscr^  ^ .  wr  cltdt  sll  doemaenLs  of  debt  whick,  beiaf 
honest,  might  he  tran^fi Taf)le,  tliungh  tlii^jr  pmrtioally  ure  not  tntosferred  ;  while  we 
wdwie  all  do«iuiMat8  which  are  ia  raality  worthless,  though  in  £Mjt  tnuudferred 
tiporarilj,as  bad  monej  is.  Tbedoennantof koMitMt»  aoltrsDafcmd,  ia»are}y 
to  paper  curre^y  as  gold  witbdrawa  from  circulation  is  to  that  of  ballioo.  Much 
confusion  ha*  crept  into  the  rensotting  on  this  aubjrct  from  the  iilea  ihixt  w'tljilrawal 
from  circulation  is  a  detioable  state,  whereas  it  is  a  gradateil  bt&ie,  and  indeauaUt. 
The  tovereign  in  my  podtM  it  withdfmm  front  etroolraoo  te  long  as  I  ehoose  to  Wep  it 
tiMre.  It  is  no  otherwiae  withdrawn  if  I  buiy  it,  nor  tres  if  I  choose  to  make  it,  and 
others,  into  a  golden  mp,  and  drink  out  of  them  ;  since  a  risse  in  the  price  of  ihe  wite, 
or  of  other  thi^ga,  majr  at  aoy  time  cauM  me  to  melt  the  cap  and  throw  it  back  iaW 
emrenry :  and  the  hutkm  opmtot  m  the  pnem  ef  ihi  ttisfi  is  tlM  mhIbsI  te 
direoHy,  thoogh  sot  ss  forcibly,  while  it  is  in  the  focai  «l  s  «s|v  aa  it  doetle  ths 
f«rm  of  n  «ov€»rei?n.  No  caloulation  f:aii  be  f  uiiJeil  on  my  hnmonr  In  either 
If  I  like  to  handle  rooleaos,  and  therefore  keep  a  Quantity  of  gold,  to  fbkX  with,  in 
tilt  form  of  joiatid  hsttltie  oolomiit,  it  b  all  one  Is  lit  «itMl  on  tse  iMrest  st  If  I 
llffpt  it  in  the  form  of  twitted  Uligree,  or,  steadily  amicus  Umme,  beat  the  narrow 
gold  pieces  iiit<>  liroad  ones,  and  dined  off  them.  The  pr  il'  iMlity  Is  ;:rt.itt  r  that  I 
break  the  rouleau  than  that  I  melt  the  plate  ;  but  the  increased  probabUi^  ie  not 
taleolable.  That,  doonoMett  art  oslj  withdmwm  fron  tht  enmsej  wIms  osnetlkd, 
and  bullion  when  it  it  to  tlfoetually  lost  sb  thtt  iht  pnAshilitj  of  flediBf  Hum 
greater  than  of  finding  new  gold  in  the  niine. 

t  They  are  ^up  to  the  amount  of  the  currency)  simply  creditors  and  debtors — the 
ooiuneieiaJ  typeo  of  the  two  gmA  loeti  of  hamanity  whiw  tltoot  wwdt  ditwlbe  *  for 
debl&tkd  vr<^A\i  ;irt«  of  c-i.nir.st»  merely  the  mercantib  forma  of  the  words  'duty'  and 
'creed,*  whi«  h  give  tlie  c^'utml  itkii-i  :  only  it  is  more  aocimite  to  say  *  fnith*  than 
*  creed,'  because  creed  has  been  applied  oareleaidy  to  mere  forms  of  worda.  Duty 
properly  sigoiiflt  whatOTtr  ia  lahrtsnoe  or  aet  oM  ptnoa  owts  to  aaothtr,  sad  foitk 
the  other's  trust  in  his  roriHering  it.  The  French  'devoir*  and  'fd'  are  fuller  and  clearer 
than  onrs  ;  for,  faith  beinz  the  passire  of  fft'*t,  foi  c^mrs  straight  llir  "ngh  titkt 
fium  ho  i  aud  the  French  keep  the  group  of  words  farmed  from  the  iaj&uiUTe — 
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nvti^  imiled,  most  monied  men 

Laving  possessions  of  land  or  other 
goods ;  but  they  are  separate  in 
their  nature  and  functions.  The 
currency-holders  as  a  class  regulate 
tihe  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
store-holders  the  laws  of  it;  the 
currency-holders  determine  what 
shall  be  |inxiuced,  aiul  the  store- 
holders  tiie  conditions  oi  its  prin 
dnction.  Farther,  as  tmeoiuieacy 
represents    by  definition  debto 
T\hicli  will  be  paid,  it  represents 
either  the  debtor's  wealth,  or  liis 
ability  and  willingness ;  that  is  to 
say,  either  wealth  existing  in  his 
hands  transferred  to  him  by  the 
creditor,  or  wealth  which,  as  lie 
is  at  some  time  surely  to  return 
it^  lie  is  cither  increu.sing,  or,  if 
dmduishing,  has   the  will  and 
atrength  to  reprodnea.   A  aontid 
corrency  therefore,  as  by  its  in- 
crefise  it  represents  enlarging  debt, 
re])reseuts  al.so  enlarging  means  ; 
but  in  this  curious  way,  that  a 
eertwn  quantity  of  it  marks  the 
deficiency  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  fnun  what  it  wuuld  have 
been  if  that  currency  had  not 
existed.*   In  liiis  respect  it  is  like 
the  detritiui  of  a  mountain ;  as- 
sume that  it  lies  at  a  fixed  angle, 
and  the  more  the  detritus,  the 
larger  must  be  the  mowntain  ;  but 
it  would  have  Iwen  larger  still,  had 
Liicre  been  none. 

Finally,  though,  as  above  stated, 
every  man  poesessiog  money  has 
I3.<»ually  also  some  property  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  his  imme- 


diate wants,  and  men  nossessiiig 

property  usually  also  bold  cur- 
rency beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  their  iiunudiate  exchanges,  it 
mainly  determines  the  class  to 
which  tkMw  belong,  whether  in 
their  eyes  tne  money  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  property,  or  the  ])ro])t  rty  of 
the  money.  In  the  tirst  case  the 
holder  s  pleasure  is  in  his  posses- 
sions^and  in  his  money  suboidi- 
nately,  as  the  metns  of  bBttetingCKr 
adding  to  them.  In  the  second, 
liis  pleasure  is  in  his  money,  ana 
in  his  possessions  only  as  repre- 
senting it  In  the  first  case  the 
money  la  as  an  atmosphere  sur- 
rountCng  the  wealth,  rising  frctni 
it  and  raining  back  upon  it  ;  but 
in  the  .second,  it  is  as  a  deluge, 
with  the  wealth  floating,  and  for 
the  most  part  perishing  m  it.  The 
shortest  distinction  between  t^e 
men  is  that  the  one  wishes  always 
to  buy,  and  the  other  to  Hell. 

iSuch  being  the  great  reiaUuus  of 
the  dasses,  their  seTeral  characters 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  nation  ;  fur  on  tlie  character  of 
the  store-hohlers  deitends  the  pre- 
servation, display,  and  serviceabie- 
uess.of  its  wealth  on  that  of  the 
carrency-holders  its  nature^  and  in 
great  uart  its  distribution ;  on  that 
of  both,  its  reproduction. 

The  store-holders  are  either  con- 
structive, neutral,  or  destructive; 
and  in  snbsequent  papers  we  shalL 
witk  respect  to  every  kind  of 
wealth,  examine  the  relative  power 
of  the  stoi^-holder  for  its  improve- 


<8e  fier/  *  se  d^fier,"  'defiance.'  and  the  grand  following  *d6fi.'  Our  Boglish  'affi&oce,* 
'deflanoe,'  *o(mfid«iioe,*  'diflMonet,*  retaiii  Moante  meanings;  but  our  'IkithM* 
has  bMome  obscure  from  being  used  iVi  '  faitliworthy/  as  wall  as  'foil  of  &ilh.' 

*  His  name  tliat  s.-tt  -in  !iiui  w:i.s  called  Faithful  and  True.' 

Trust  is  the  paiit»ivu  uf  tru&  tiaying,  fxB  faith  is  the  paMttve  of  due  doing;  and  the 
zi^t  kainiiig  of  thtse  etymnlogies,  inkk  aro  m  the  striot<8t*a0nBe  on^  to  bo  lotnid 

*  by  heart,'  is  of  conaidonUj  more  iaportssoe  to  the  jonfh  of  a  iwtion  than  ito 
reading  nud  ciphering. 

*  For  example,  suppose  aa  active  peasant,  having  gut  his  ground  into  good  order 
and  balh  blnMlf  a  eoauortoblo  bovie,  flndiag  etil]  time  on  bis  hande,  seee  ooe  of  bis 
neigliboars  Utile  able  to  work,  and  ill  Itxiged,  and  offort  to  boUd  hiru  ivhu  h  ]iou8e,  and 
to  pnt  his  land  in  order,  on  condition  of  receivin^!;  for  a  given  period  runt  f^r  the  build- 
ing aod  tithe  of  tbe  fruits.  The  otter  isaoeepted,  and  a  doooment  given  prumissorj  of 
rent  and  titbou   Thh  note  it  mon^.   It  «m  only  bo  g  jod  money  if  the  man  trbo  has 
incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  streiij^'th  as  to  be  able  to  uiko  advantage  of  the 
lielp  lie  has  received,  and  meet  tbe  demand  of  the  note  ;  if  he  lets  his  hou^e  fall  to 
ruin,  and  his  lield  to  waste,  his  prumiMozy  note  will  soon  be  valueless :  but  the 
ezisleaee  of  tbo  note  at  all  le  a  oonMqoeiieo  of  bie  set  haviag  worhitd  so  ttovlly  as 
tbe  other.    Let  him  gain  as  much  as  to  be  able  to  paytaek  Iks  oatlrs  dtbt;  (henote 
iji  miiftftllod,  and  wo  bars  two  xioh  •toco'holdoni  and  so  uui  iinsi* 
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or  destruction ;  aad  we  Bhall 

find  it  to  he  of  incomparably 
preftter  iniivtrta!ir<»  to  the  niition 
in  wh<me  hands  tlie  thing  is  put. 
than  how  much  of  it  is  got;  and 
tlMft  tiM  duweter  of  th«  hoiderii 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  quality 
of  tlie  store,  for  Much  and  .sucli  a 
man  always  asks  for  such  and  such 
a  thing:  nor  only  askt*  for  it,  but 
if  to  be  betterad, WtBTB  It:  to  that 
fNMBCflnott  and  possessor  recipro- 
cally act  on  each  otlier  through 
the  entire  sum  of  national  pos- 
8e«*siou.  The  base  nation  a.sking 
for  baM  things  tdnks  daily  to 
deeper  vileness  of  nature  and  of 
use  ;  while  the  noble  nation,  asking 
for  nol»le  tliinf]^,  rises  dady  into 
diviner  endnence  hi  l)oth  :  tlie 
tendency  to  degradation  being 
•vdy  marked  by  oro^k,  eiMleae- 
neee  as  to  the  hands  in  wluch 
thing?  are  put,  competition  for  the 
acquisitifm  of  them,  disorderliness 
in  accumuhitiuu,  inaccuracy  in 
feekoQing^  and  olatMN  te  ees* 
eeptioa  aa  tetlw  entire  Htm  of 

possession. 

Now,  the  currency-holders  al- 
ways increase  in  number  and  iniiu- 
enoe  in  proportion  to  the  bluntneas 
ef  nature  and  doinsiness  of  the 
store-hoKlers ;  for  the  less  use 
people  can  make  of  things  the 
more  they  tire  of  them,  and  want 
to  change  them  for  something  else, 
and  all  frequency  of  ekange  in- 
crcftoos  the  quantity  and  power  of 
currency  :  while  the  larcre  currency- 
htdder  himself  is  essentially  a  per- 
son who  never  has  been  able  to 
make  np  hie  mind  aa  to  what  be 
will  httve,  and  proceed^  therefore, 
in  vague  collection  and  aggregation, 
witii  more  and  more  inturiatc  pas- 
eiou,  urged  by  complacency  in  pro- 
gress, and  pnde  of  oonqnest. 

While,  however,  there  is  this  ob- 
scurity in  the  nature  of  possession 
of  currency,  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
qIksoI ut>  ht.\i  of  it,  which  is  to  some 
people  very  enticing.  In  the  en- 
joyment uf  real  property  others 
must  paitly  share.  The  groom  has 
some  ei^yment  of  the  stud,  and 
the  gardener  of  the  garden ;  but  the 


money  is,  or  seems  shot  up  ;  H  it 
wholly  enviable.  No  one  else  can 
have  part  in  anj  oomplaeeBcseB 
arising  from  it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  com- 
parison is  also  a  neat  thing  to  an* 
imaginative  people.  They  know 
always  they  are  so  much  better 
than  they  were,  in  money ;  so  much 
better  than  others,  in  money ;  wit 
cannot  be  so  compared,  Boroianio- 
ter.  Mr  neighbour  cannot  be  con- 
vinced I  am  wiser  than  he  i<,  but 
he  can  that  1  am  worth  so  much 
more ;  and  the  universality  of  the 
conviction  is  no  less  flattering  than 
its  cleamesa  Only  n  fiew  can  un- 
derstand, none  measore^  superiori- 
ties in  other  thinsrs  :  bnt  every l>Hly 
can  miderstand  money,  and  count  it. 

Now,  these  various  temptations 
to  accwmulatwrn  wevld  be  politi- 
eally  harmless  if  whaA  win  vainly 
accumulated  had  any  fair  diaiica 
of  being  wisely  spent.  Yot  as  ac- 
cumulation cannot  go  on  for  ey«r, 
bnt  anMt  some  daj  end  in  Hn  re» 
▼erse — if  this  reverse  were  indeed 
a  beneficial  distribution  and  use.  rt^ 
irrigation  from  resen'oir,  the  fever 
of  gathering,  though  perilous  to 
the  gatherer,  mi^ht  be  serriceable 
to  the  oommunttf.  Bnt  it  con- 
stantly happens  (so  constantly,  that 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  political  law 
having  few  exceptions),  that  what 
is  unreasonably  gathered  also 
unreasonably  spent  by  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  it  finally  fidkk 
Very  frequently  it  is  spent  in  war, 
or  else  in  a  stupifyingluxurj-,  twice 
hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by 
the  rion  and  witnessed  br  the 
So  that  the  nud  tmtr  and  mal  <Um 
are  as  correlative  as  conijilemen- 
tary  cohairs;  and  the  circulation 
of  wealth,  which  ougiit  to  be  soft^ 
Steady,  strong,  te-eweeping,  and 
full  (^warmth,  like  theOulf  stream, 
being  narrowed  into  an  eddy,  and 
concentrated  on  a  point,  changes 
into  the  alternate  suction  and 
surrender  uf  Charj  bdis.  \V  hich  is 
indeed,  1  doubt  not.  the  true  mian* 
ing  of  that  marfwoua  &ble,  'in- 
tiuite,'  as  Bacon  said  of  it^  *in 
matter  of  meditation.'* 


*  It  it  a  •ferMge 
ktih«l  tmhs  sail 


haMter  wist 


ts  spwk  hi  snigBMi  mAf, 
U  kealei  Ibrlhneak  whole 
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 disease  of  desire  liaving  Al  tht  HIWMJ  flO»¥yy»H|^t  of 

especinl  relation  to  the  great  art  of  choice  o^^t  nf  many  things  in  ex- 

Ei^change,  or  Coumierce,  we  must,  change  tnr  one,  so  Commerce  is  tlie 

in  order  to  complete  om  code  of  agency  ^  by  which  the  power  of 


Alt  ptmeiplesj  shortly  titiAe  the  iftoiM  M  obttted ;  and  oooutriAi 
mtofa  and  limilB  of  that  art  pradoeiag  only  timber  can  oUain 

of  draains,  whivh  W  iUe  vulgar  s««iii  dreams  only.  Than  Hoiaer>  ^  (jbceek  trage- 
dkas,  Pleto»  Dwrt^  Cbwoer,  ShakspMra,  aai  GoelK  kavtUdteell  timt  k  diieflj 

aerviceabld  in  their  work,  and  in  all  the  varioaa  Uterafcare  they  abeorbed  and  rt- 
eirif.  iie<l,  iiiuk-r  tyj)es  wliich  hnvp  n^ndered  it  quite  nscle^a  to  the  muluttule.  What 
iti  worse,  the  two  primal  declarta-«  of  mocal  dMMOTezy,  Homer  aad  Plato,  are  partly 
mk  Ime  $  ftr  Fnli>*t  logical  pow«r  qaeiwliecl  liis  Imaginrtioii,  eiul  ke  beoaine  la- 
capabU  of  mdeRitanding  the  purely  imaginative  elemeut  either  in  poetiy  OTpeinting,  ha 
therefore  somewhHt  ovci-mU-a  the  pare  diss-'ipline  of  passionate  nrt  in  song  and  musif . 
•ad  mjaaea  t^ftt  of  meditative  art  There  isi  howeyer,  a  deeper  reason  for  his 
tfaferaal  of  Honer.  Hie  low  of  justice,  and  rermit^  veHgioiis  aalitie  auule  him 
dieedy  at  death,  9Wtty  form  of  fallacy ;  bat  chi«iy«  ndlaoy  ra^MStlag  the  world 
t'^  come  (h\H  own  myths  Winp  i-^nlr  symbolic  exponents  of  a  ratimal  hope). 
We  shall  perhaps  now  every  day  diacorer  more  clearly  how  ri^bt  Flato  waa  id, 
and  Htk  evadvii  men  and  man  troadeKtnwk  that  men  moIi  aa  Homer 
and  Dante  (and,  in  aa  iafMor  ephere,  Milton),  not  to  speak  of  the  great  scnlpt^trs  and 
painters  of  every  ape,  have  pennitted  themselves,  lh(>ui,'li  full  of  all  nobleness 
and  wisdom,  to  coin  idle  imaginationa  of  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  mtmld  the 
fMm  of  the  fiuailieB  of  Hie  earth  by  the  eooieiB  of  thair  own  tigve  end  luknuf 
atla:  while  the  indispntahle  truths  respectin);  hnmea  life  aad  duty,  let^eoting  which 
they  all  Inve  but  one  voice,  lie  hidiUn  behind  these  veils  of  phanta«!T,  unsought  and 
nftm  oniiuspected.  I  will  gather  esrefullv,  oat  of  Dante  and  Homer,  what  of  tlaa 
Unl  bom  00  oer  eabject,  lit  due  piiice  ;  the  fctt  broed  IntentioD  of  their  symbole 
teaj  bt  aketehed  at  once.  The  rewards  of  a  worthy  use  <>f  riches,  subordinate  to 
other  ends,  are  sh-wn  Ky  nnn+c  in  the  (ifth  and  sixth  orbs  of  Parndisc  ;  for  the  pnnisb* 
ment  of  their  onwortliy  use,  three  plaeM  are  ai«signed ;  one  for  the  avancious  and 
prodigal  whooe  Mais  an  ket  (Holh  Otato  7)  ;  one  fer  the  ttTarfeioQe  end  prodigal 
whew  tmils  are  cepaUe  of  pmiioalioa  {IhurgiAoTj.  Oanto  19) ;  and  one  for  the 
usurer;*,  of  whom  none  can  be  Tefb>"ni»«d.  (Hell.  Canto  17.)  The  first  group,  the 
htrgest  in  all  hell,  (geute  pin  ch<a  altruve  troppa),  meet  in  contrary  currents,  04  the 
tmtre*  of  C^arybdis^  casting  weights  at  oadi  otoerft«m  oppoaite  sidei,  This  wwrinose 
of  contention  is  the  chief  element  of  their  tortoxe ;  so  marked  by  the  beautiful  liuis 
begin liin.Lr  Or  pnoi,  fiiijliuol,  kc. :  (but  the  usurers,  who  made  their  money  inactively,  »it 
ou  the  sand,  equally  without  reat.  however,  *  i>i  qua,  di  la  toccarrion/  kc.)  For 
it  is  Bol  evsries  bat  contention  wr  tiehc%  leading  to  this  doable  misaie  of  them, 
wliidi,  in  Dante's  light,  is  the  unredeemable  sin.  The  place  of  its  punishment  is 
pmnled  by  Plutus  *t!:f*  rr"\t  enemy,*  and  Ma  fit^m  cnidele,*  a  spirit  quite  different 
from  the  lireek  Plutus^  who  though  old  and  blind,  is  not  oruel,  and  is  curabley 
80  as  tn  become  fer^ghled.  {oh  rvfXhQ  AW  6Kii  /3Xjirtnr.>-f1etQ^s  opithels  ia  flbnl 
liook  of  the  L-iws.)  Still  more  does  this  Dantesqne  type  differ  fVom  tte  noploBdsnt 
riutiis  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  Fanst,  who  is  the  personified  power  of  wealth 
for  good  or  evil ;  not  the  passion  for  wealth  ;  and  again  from  the  Plutoa  of  Spenser, 
who  is  the  paasiofi  of  men  aggregatioD.  ]>aate*s  Fliilas  is  speoiany  and  dellaitely  the 
sidrit  of  Oontention  end  Oompetinoa,  or  Bril  Oommeroe ;  anidl  becsmse,  as  I  showed  ia 
my  last  paper,  this  kind  of  commerce  'makes  all  men  »tran;7ers,'  his  speech  is  un- 
intelligible, and  no  single  kouI  of  all  those  ruined  by  him  has  recognizablo  features. 

(La  sconesceote  vita- 
Ad  ogni  eeooooensa  or  II  &  faroni). 

Oa  the  elhtr  head,  the  ledesmshle  siaa  of  afarice  ead  prodtyJity  are,  in  Daate*e 

sight,  those  which  are  without  deliberate  or  calculated  operation.  The  lust,  or 
lavishness,  of  riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  aa  there  has  b*»<>i!  nn  servile  consi«t<;i)cy  of 
dispute  and  competition  fur  them.  The  sin  is  spuken  ut  liiat  of  d^nuiatiun  by 
the  hnre  of  esm  {  it  ie  porifted  by'  deoper  hamiHetion— 4fae  soola  erawl  on  their 
bellies;  their  chant,  *my  S(»ul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust.*  But  the  spirits  here  con- 
demned are  all  reco^niziible,  and  even  the  worst  exampl'^'^  r  f  thi'  thirst  for  gold,  which 
they  are  compelled  to  tell  tho  hLttories  of  during  the  mj^lit,  are  uf  men  swept  by  the 
ohm  of  awirlse  ioAe  Tlslent  eiimi^  hat  aet  eeU  to  Us  olMily  work. 
IhepreeeptgivMteeaahofthMe  ^pfriis  for  its  M^enaee  ia-taa  thlaa  eyia 
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for  their  timber  sUk  and  gold ;  or, 
naturally  prodaeung  only  Jewels 
and  frankincense,  can  obtain  f»>r 
th«;m  cattle  and  corn.  In  this 
function  commijfcc  i^i  of  more  iin- 
poitMMe  to  a  mnlry  in  propoftUNH 


£Decenibvr, 

to  the  liinitationB  of  its  |irodiieli 

and  the  rej5tie>snc?^«!  of  its  fancy; 
—  generally  of  {greater  impgntiBOS 
towards  Northern  latitudes. 

Commerce  is  necessary,  howev^, 
not  only  to  wrhange  loeal  pro- 


Euayt  on  PUiikal  Eoonomy, 


t(i  the  lucre,  (Inre)  which  the  Rtcnml  King  r  -lls  with  the  uiiiihtv  wheels,  Othcr«n?e, 
th«  wbetsla  of  lite  '  Grmi«r  Fartuue,'  of  which  tho  ooiuAeli&lioa  is  a«H;tiO<Iiu|^  wiieu 
9iiali*a  diMM  biffaai  Compare  QwK|t  Hvbefli 

Lift  up  thy  \mA  I 

Take  stars  fv>r  mnney  ;  Ffara,  not  to  told 
By  any  art,  yet  lu  be  purchase<1. 

Aod  Plato's  notahle  sentence  in  %h»  third  book  of  the  Polity  :^ — *  TcU  them  th^ 
h&ve  divine  gold  and  &iUcr  iu  their  souJs  for  ever  ;  that  they  need  no  money  stamped 
uf  men — neither  may  th«j  otherwise  than  impiously  mingle  the  gathering  of  iho 
divine  with  the  mortal  treasure,  fur  Uin>u;ih  that  whii.-li  ihv  hiw  (>f  :htr  multituJe  haa 
citined,  endless  criuuH  have  beoa  dooo  aod  ao^iered  ;  tmt  in  theixt  is  neither  poUtt' 
tion  nor  sorrow.' 

At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  panishiatnt  aa  evil  spirit  is  seen  hy  Dealer 

quite  other  than  the  'Gran  Neniico.'  The  jrreat  cnenij  is  obeytH]  Icnowindy  ani 
williagly  ;  but  this  spirit — feminiue — and  called  a  Siren — is  the  '  Deeeiunlnes 
of  riches,'  dirarij  irXovrot;  of  the  gospels,  winning  obedience  by  gaik.  HhM 
is  ilo  hlul  uf  Riches,  mdo  doubly  phaoti^sm.il  by  Dante**  eeeing  iier  in  a  dream. 
She  is  iuvely  t<»  look  upon,  nnJ  enchaiiUs  by  hrv  <5-.vi>et  s!n^-ing,  but  Ler  wjjjib 
is  loathsome.  Now,  Dante  does  not  call  her  one  (4  ihc  Sirens  imrel«Misiy,  any  mure 
than  he  speaks  of  Gharybdis  carelessly,  and  though  he  bad  oaly  got  at  meaning 
oftlM  Homarie  fable  through  VifgU^a  oboooia  tradition  of  tiia  doe  he  has  girea 
us  is  quite  enongh.  Biuuirs  Interpretation,  'the  Slnns,  or  pleri'^nree,'  which  Isis 
become  universal  since  his  time,  is  opposed  alike  to  Plato's  mmi\in%  taid  Ilomer'i. 
Tbe  Sirens  are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires  :  in  the  Oilyssey  they  are  the  iihanteno  of 
▼uiu  desire ;  bat  la  Plato's  vision  of  Destiny,  phantoms  of  constant  Desiro;  iiagbig 
each  a  did'e rent  note  on  the  circles  of  the  dii^tufi'  «»i  N'eccKsiiy,  but  fLTniin?  one  h?j-- 
uony,  to  which  the  three  great  Fates  put  words.  Daute,  however,  adopted  ibe 
Homeric  conception  of  them,  whidi  waa  that  they  were  demons  of  tbe  Ima^lnaUon* 
not  carnal  (desire  of  tlio  eyes ;  aol  laat  of  tha  tmk)  \  therefore  said  to  bo  iha^bittw 
of  the  Muses.  Yet  not  of  the  nnises,  heavenly  or  historical,  but  of  tbe  mtLse  of 
pleasure  ;  and  they  are  at  ^rst  winged,  Urcauiie  even  vain  hope  exciteai  and  helps 
when  first  formed ;  but  afterwards,  contending  for  the  passessioa  of  tlie  imaginatioa 
with  the  muses  IhaMielves,  they  aia  de|iriTed  of  their  wings,  and  thu8  we  aro  to 
tiuj^uish  the  Siren  power  from  the  power  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daujr!ii<'r  of  the  muses, 
but  of  the  strong  elements,  Sun  and  Sea  ;  her  power  is  that  of  fnmk,  and  full  vital 
pleasure,  which  if  governed  and  watched,  nourishes  men  ;  but,  anwatdi^d,  and  having 
no  *mo)y,'  bittenMiSOr  dtlij»  auzod  vhhit,  turns  men  into  beasts,  but  'Ivks  n^ 
sla?  them,  leaves  them,  on  the  contrary,  v  >w,-r  of  rerlTal.  She  is  herstlf  indt.t^I  .^n 
Enchantress; — pure  Animal  life;  traujilurniing  —  or  degrading  —  but  always  won- 
derful (she  puts  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  iuvinibly,  and  is  gone  again,  like  a 
glloit)  ;  even  the  wild  beasts  r^Joioo  and  art  softened  around  her  cave  ;  to  men,  she 
jrives-  no  ricli  feast,  nothing  but  pure  and  right  uourl.shuient,  —  Praiutiu-xn  wioi^ 
cheese,  and  dour ;  that  is,  corn,  milk,  and  wine,  the  three  great  onstaiuers  of  lift 
—it  is  their  own  fault  if  these  make  swino  of  them  ;  and  swine  are  ebosea  nerely 
as  tbe  type  of  consumption  ;  as  l  i  if  s  vutv  ir^Xif,  in  the  second  UK)k  of  the  Polity, 
and  perhaps  chosen  by  Homer  with  a  deopw  kaowlodgo  of  tbo  liifoinw  ia  variity  «l 
Doorishmeat,  and  internal  form  of  body. 

*  Kt  qaol  est,  s'il  vous  plait,  cet  aodaoleax  aaiaal  qid  to  p«naafc  4^4too  MH  n 
dedans  comma  aae  jolie  petite  fille  ? 

*Uelao  !  ch(5re  enfant,  j'ai  honte  Je  le  noramer,  et  H  ne  ftiudra  pjis  m*en  voulolr. 
CTeot  .  .  .  o'est  ie  oochon.  .  Ce  u'est  pas  pr6cis6meQt  Ilatteur  pour  tuqs  :  smw 
aoos  en  ■omaMs  totts  14,  oi  d  ooia  voot  ooatfarie  par  tiap»  il  fiuit  lukr  voas  pkiadit 
aa  boa  Oiea  <|ai  a  iroafai  qno  leo  ohooes  fussent  an-angte  aiarf  :  seulement  loeoobcah 
qni  nc  j  eti'^f  r|u'}l  Tnan^er,  a  I'eBt^niac  hien  plu^  va.ste  qne  noa%  at  0^0l&  tOiqaani  aao 
oonsolatton. '    {JJutaire  d'wu  HoucJtie  de  Fainj  Letire  ir.) 

Bat  tba  daad^  8lr«at  art  in  all  thiugs  oppoMd  tt  tbe  diaan  poaar.  They 
Igntum  yUaaaii^  bat  aam  (ifa  it.  Ibiy  wrniMi  Sa  m  wm ;  baa  abj  br  ibv 
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Labour  a$id  tU  (Jondttimt, 
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dneta)  bnt  loeal  akOL  Lnbtnir  re- 

fjiuring  the  agency  of  fire  can  only 

be  given  alniiHlaiitly  iu  cold  conn- 
tries  ;  l-ibour  requiring  sappleness 
of  bixly  and  seiiHitiveness  of  touch 
only  in  warm  ones ;  labour  mv(Jv- 


ioff  aoovnte  ?Wacity  of  ihouglifi 
omf  in  temperate  ones ;  while  pe- 
culiar imaginative  actions  arc  pro- 
duced by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  light  and  darkness.  'J'he 
prudnction  of  great  art  is  limited 


death.  And  wheroas  tliey  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  head,  instead  of  merely  hetmying 
the  ^uses,  there  is  no  recoreiy  from  their  pov«  ;  they  do  not  tear  nor  snatch,  like 
Soylla,  bn%  tliA  mm  who  haire  lirtemd  l»  tmm  wn  poiaoned,  aiid  waate  away.  Note 
that  the  Sirens'  field  is  oovered,  noi  Mvdy  with  the  boues,  but  with  the  «h'N«  of 
those  who  Ikiv,>  lieeti  consumed  tlier^v  They  address  themselvca,  in  the  part  of  the 
song  which  iiuujer  giTes,  not  to  the  pasbiuns  of  Ulvsses,  but  to  his  vanity,  and  the 
only  man  who  ever  eame  within  hearing  of  them,  and  eeoaped  unteiuptcd,  was 
Oiphena,  who  silenoed  the  vain  imaginations  by  singing  the  praise*  of  the  gods. 

It  is,  then,  one  uf  thew^  Sirens  whom  Dante  tiikes  as  the  ]>hantasm  or  deceitfulness 
of  riches ;  hat  note  further,  that  she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceiTed  Ulysa^ 
Look  hade  to  SamtePt  ieooant  of  tnyMi^  donA,  and  w«  Und  it  was  not  the  kre  of 
money,  bnt  pfide  of  knowledge,  that  betrayed  hhn ;  whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante*t 
complete  meaning  :  that  the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pardonalde  have  heon  first 
deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a  dream  of  its  higher  uses,  or  by  ambitioa.  His  Siren 
u  thonloro  tho  IliilotunS  of  I^MOoer,  daughter  of  Maaunon--- 

*  Whom  an  that  ioflc  wHh  tiiRh  oontootion 
Do  flock  about,  my  deare,  my  liaTuhttr  in— 
Honour  and  dignitio  from  her  aloot  ' 
Derived  are.*  * 

By  comparing  Spenser  s  entire  account  of  this  Philotim6  with  Dante's  of  the 
Wealth-^ren,  we  shall  get  at  the  full  meaning  of  both  potts ;  hnt  that  of  Amier 

lies  hidden  much  more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite,  and  they  are  desires  of 
uiiy  evil  thing  ;  power  of  wr  il^h  is  not  .si)eei;illy  indicated  by  him,  until,  eecapifte  the 
harmonious  danger  of  imu^mutiuu,  Uiyiwies  has  to  choose  between  two  practical  ways 
of  life,  indicated  bj  the  two  foehs  of  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis.  The  monstera  that  iannt 
tliem  are  quite  diBtinct  from  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  having  many  other  subor- 
dinate signitioations,  are  iu  tlie  main  Laliour  and  Idleness,  or  g^etting  and  spending  ; 
each  with  its  attendant  monster,  ur  betraying  demon.  The  rock  of  gaining  has  its 
mnarait  i»the  ehNtds^  inHriUe^  and  not  to  bo  ollmbed ;  thai  of  spending  is  low,  but 
mark(!d  hy  the  cursed  fig  trr. ,  wliich  has  leaves  hut  no  fi  uit.  We  know  the  type 
elsifewhere  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  lateral  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jaoopo  di  Sant* 
Andrea,  who  had  ruiued  himself  by  profuiiiou  and  committed  suicide,  scatters  the 
leaves  of  the  losh  of  Iiotfto  degH  Agli,  endeavoering  to  hide  himself  among  them.  We 
sliall  hereafter  examine  the  type  completely  ;  here  T  will  only  give  an  approximate 
rendering  of  Homer  s  wordS|  which  have  hoea  obecorod  mace  by  tranalatiim  than  tim. 
by  tnwlition — 

'  They  are  overhanging  rocks.   The  great  warn  of  bine  wiler  bceak  ixrand  them  ; 

and  the  hles.'^ed  Gods  call  them  the  Wanderers. 

*  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even  the  wild  doves  that  bring 
ambrosia  to  their  father  Juve — but  t«he  smouih  rock  seiices  sacrifice  of  them.'  ^Not 
•ven  ambroeia  to  be  had  withoQt  Labour.  The  w(ml  is  peeulisr— as  a  part  of 
anything  is  offered  for  sacrifice;  especially  used  of  heave- offering. )  *  It  reaches  the 
wide  heaven  with  its  top,  and  a  dark-blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and  never  passes ; 
neither  does  the  clear  sky  hold  it  in  suntmer  uur  in  harvest.  I^ur  can  any  man 
elimb  it-Hiot  if  he  had  twrnlf  ftet  and  hrndi^  for  it  is  smooth  as  though  it  wete 
hewn. 

*  And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  aive  which  is  turned  the  way  f  f  }t  IT  And  therein 
dwiills  Scylla,  whiuiug  fur  prey  ;  her  cry,  indeed,  is  uo  louder  tliau  that  uf  a  newly- 
born  whelp  :  but  she  herodf  is  an  awfnl  thing — nor  can  any  creature  see  her  faoe  and 
be  glad  ;  no,  though  it  were  a  god  that  rose  against  her.  For  she  has  twelve  feet,  all 
fore- feet,  and  six  necksi  and  tenible  heads  on  them ;  and  m«h  has  three  rows  of  teeth, 
full  of  black  death. 

*  But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  ti^s,  though  but  a  bow-shot  distant ;  and  npon 

it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree,  full  of  leaves ;  and  under  it  the  terrible  Charyhdis  sucks  down 
the  black  water.    Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it  down,  and  thriee  casts  it  up  again; 
be  not  thou  there  when  she  sucks  down,  for  Neptune  himself  could  not  save  thee. ' 
TIm  rmder  will  iiad  the  mMniof  of  thsst       giadnaUj  did^ 
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to  climates  warm  eiioujrli  to  admit 
of  rt'iHist'  in  the  optu  air,  and  c<»ol 
euougli  to  render  ttucli  rt;uo»e  de- 

hAM  IfiMTfMlMliaM&WNla 

(if  .Hkill  diatingiush  ttwtKf  httMtf, 

The  lalnnir  which  at  any  place  is 
easiest,  is  in  tliat  ]»lH<-e  clieai»e.st  ; 
and  it  beoomes  often  desirable  that 
pFodMli  noMd  in  Me  eowbj 
sliocdd  be  wrought  in  anodMK. 
Hence  have  arisen  di.scussions  on 
*  luteraatioiud  values'  which  will 
be  one  day  remeuilx'red  an  kighly 
curious  exercises  of  the  huuiaa 
miad.  For  ifc  will  be  diaoofmd, 
in  due  oonrse  of  tide  isdtUM,  that 
international  value  is  rcgulateil 
juat  as  inter-provincial  or  inter- 
parhihioual  value  iii.  Coals  and  hops 

ere  enbeiwed  betwem  Noftbmn* 
beriettd  and  Kent  on  ebeobtely  the 

same  principles  as  iron  and  wine 
between  Lancashire  and  .Sj)ain- 
The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm  of  the 
eeemeneees  the  eost,  but  does  sot 

modify  the  principle  of  flarrbengn; 
and  a  biirpain  written  in  two  fan- 
guages  will  have  no  other  economi- 
cal results  than  a  bargam  written 
in  one.  The  distances  of  nations 
m  meesond  not  by  seas,  but  by 
ignorances ;  and  their  divisions  de- 
temiinedy  not  by  dieleetSi  but  by 
enmities. 

Of  course,  a  system  of  iuter- 
Mtioasl  Telnee  may  always  be 
eonefenutedif  we  assume  a  tektiOB 
of  moral  law  to  physical  geograpliy ; 
ns,  f«»r  instance,  that  it  is  ri;^'lit  to 
ciieat  across  a  river,  though  not 
acroes  a  road ;  or  across  ft  lake, 
thongfa  not  across  a  river ;  or  orer 
a  mountain,  though  not  across  a 
lake,  ifec. : — again,  a  system  of  such 
Values  may  be  constructed  by  a.s- 
suming  similar  relations  of  taxation 
to  physical  geogrB{)by ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  an  article  should  be 
taxed  in  crossing  a  river,  but  not 
in  crossing  a  road  ;  or  in  being 
carried  over  a  mountain,  but  not 
ofver  a  ferry,  Ae. :  sneh  poeitions 
are  indeed  not  eanbr  maintained 
when  once  ]mt  in  logical  form : 
but  one  law  of  international  value 
is  mainUiiuable  in  any  form ; 
namely,  that  the  Iwther  vour 
neighbonr  lives  from  yon,  and  the 
less  lie  understands  you,  the  more 
yon  are  bound  to  be  true  in  your 
dealings  witli  iiim;  because  your 


[Deeeste; 


power  over  him  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion his  ignorance,  and  liis 
remedy  more  difiicult  in  pruportiou 
telMdistaMi 

I  have  jMfc  said  the  breadth  ef 
sea  increases  the  cost  of  exchange. 
Exchange,  or  commerce,  as  sii<  h,  is 
always  costly  -  the  sum  of  tlie  value 
ef  Im  goodb  Dcing  diuiuiisind  bv 
the  cost  of  their  eonvcyance,  ana 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  persons 
employed  in  it ;  so  that  it  is  only 
when  there  is  advantage  to  hmth 
uroducers  (in  getting  the  one  tiuiig 
lor  the  otherXfff^i^  than  the  has 
in  conveyance,  that  the  exchanes 
is  expedient.  And  it  is  only  justly 
conducted  when  the  pwrters  kept 
by  the  producers,  (commonly  cailod 
Mrehaals)  look  mdy  for  pay,  and 
not  for  prom  For  in  just  com- 
merce  there  are  but  three  parties— 
the  two  persons  or  .societies  ex- 
changing and  the  agent  or  jtf  eots 
of  exchange :  the  Talne  of  the 
things  to  be  exchanged  k  knows 
by  bi)th  the  exchangers,  and  each 
receives  etpiivalent  value,  neither 
gjiining  nor  losing  (for  wliat- 
ever  one  gains  the  other  lodCi>;. 
The  intermediate  agent  is  paid  an 
equal  and  known  per-esntase  bf 
both,  partly  for  labour  in  convey- 
ance, jjartly  ft>r  care,  knowledge, 
and  risk  ;  every  attempt  at  cunceai- 
nisiit  of  the  amonnft  of  the  pay  in- 
dicates  either  effort  on  the  p«t  ef 
the  agent  to  olttain  exorl»itant  per- 
centage, or  eti'ort  on  the  part  of  the 
exchangers  to  refuse  him  a  just  one. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  fij^. 
namely,  the  eflbrt  on  the  part  d 
the  merchant  to  obtain  larger  profit 
(socalletl)  by  bujingcheap  and  sell- 
ing dear.  Some  part,  indeecl,  of  this 
larger  gain  is  deserved,  and  might 
be  openly  demanded,  beeanee  it  is 
the  reward  of  the  merchant's  know- 
ledge, and  foresight  of  proba!>le 
necessity  :  but  the  gn  ater  ^»art  of 
such  gain  is  uiyust;  and  unjust  in 
this  moBtfttal  war,  that  it  depends 
first  on  keeping  the  cacdiangers  ig- 
norant of  the  exchange  value  of  the 
articles,  and  secondly,  on  taking 
advantage  of  the  buyer*s  necil  and 
the  seller's  poverty.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  essential,  ana  quite  thi 
most  fatal,  forms  of  usugr;  te 
usury  means  merely  taking  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  for  the  use  of  any- 
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thing,  and  it  ia  no  suiter  wlitiih«r 

tlie  exorbitance  is  on  loan  or  ex- 
change, in  rent  or  in  price  the 
essence  of  the  ujsury  bemx  that  it 
18  oUained  by  adyantaoe  oc  oppor- 
tunity or  neeeaaitjy  and  not  as  dhio 
reward  for  labour.  Ail  the  great 
thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to 
be  unnatural  and  impious,  in  so 
far  M  it  feeds  on  tbe  distress  of 
othere,  or  their  folly.*  Neverthe- 
less,  attempts  to  repress  it  by  lawr, 
(in  other'  words,  to  regidate  prices 
by  law  so  far  as  their  variations 
depend  on  iiii^uity,  and  not  ou 
nature)  must  for  ever  be  ineffeetiYe : 
though  Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  lirBt 
N:ipoleon — all  three  of  them  men 
who  knew  somewhat  more  of 
humanity  than  the  'Brithdi  mer- 
chant* nsoaUy  does,  tried  their 
hands  at  it,  and  have  left  some 
(probably)  good  moderative  forms 
of  law,  which  we  will  examine  in 
their  place.  But  the  only  final 
check  upon  it  must  be  radical  puri- 
fying 01  the  national  character,  for 
being,  as  Bacon  ealltit^ '  concessum 

Sropter  duritiem  cordis,'  it  is  to  be 
one  away  with  by  touchin;^  tlie 
heart  onl v  :  not,  however,  without 
medieinaf  law— as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  permission,  'propter 
duritiem.'  But  in  this,  more  tuan 
in  anytliing  (thoui^^h  much  in  all, 
and  though  in  this  he  would  not 
Idmaelf  aUow  of  their  application, 
Ibr  his  own  laws  against  usury  are 
sharp  enough),  Plato*s  words  are 
tnie  in  the  fourth  book  of  tlie 
Polity,  that  neither  drugs,  nor 
charms,  nor  burnings,  will  touch  a 
deep-lying  political  sore,  any  more 
than  a  deep  bodily  one ;  but  only 
ri;^ht  and  utter  change  of  cim- 
fititution  :  and  that  *they  do  but 
lose  their  labour  who  think  that 
hj  any  tricks  of  law  they  can  get 
the  better  of  these  mischiefs  of 
intercourse,  and  see  not  that  tlMiy 
hew  at  a  Hydra.' 

And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems 
so  unslayable,  and  sin  sticks  so 
last  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones  €i  buying  and  selling,  that 
*to  trade'  in  things,  or  literally 
'cross-give  them,  has  warjted  itself, 
by  the  instinct  of  nations,  into 


their  worst  word  for  ItaMid ;  for, 

because  in  trade  there  CH-innot  but 
bo  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that 
there  cannot  but  also  bu  injury  in 
aaswer  to  it,  what  is  merely  fraud 
between  enemies  becomes  treachery 
among  friends :  and  '  trader,' '  tra- 
ditor'  and  'traitor*  are  but  tlie  same 
word.  For  which  simplicity  of 
language  there  is  more  reason  thaa 
at  fint  appears;  lor  as  in  tma 
oommmie  there  is  no  ^pioiit,*  so 

in  tnie  ciHBBMrce  there  is  no  'sjde.' 
The  idea  of  sale  Ls  that  of  an  inter- 
change between  enemies  resnec- 
tively  eDdeavooring  to  get  the  oet^ 
ter  one  of  another ;  but  oommeroa 
is  an  exchange  between  friends ; 
and  there  is  no  desire  but  that  it 
sliouid  be  iust,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  ThB  noaent  there 
is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage,  the 
family  relation  is  dissolved : — 
typically,  'the  ihiys  of  muurning 
for  my  father  ai*o  at  h;uid.' 
Whereupon  follows  the  resolva 
*then  will  I  slay  my  brother.' 

This  inhumanity  of  mercenary 
commerce  is  the  more  notable  be- 
cause it  is  a  fultilment  of  the  law 
that  the  eormption  of  the  best 
is  the  worst.  For  as,  taking  the 
body  natural  for  symbol  of  the 
body  politic,  the  governing  and 
forming  powers  may  bki  likened  to 
the  brain,  and  the  labouring  to 
the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  piesiauig 
over  circulation  and  communioii- 
tion  of  things  in  changed  utilities, 
is  sJ^nbolized  by  the  hciirt ;  which 
if  it  harden,  idl  is  lost.  And  this 
is  the  ultimate  leeson  whioh  the 
leader  of  English  intellect  meant 
for  us  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  all  his 
own,  but  part  of  the  old  wisdom 
of  humanity),  in  the  tale  of  the 
Merchatd  of  Venice;  in  which  the 
true  and  incorrupt  merchant,-^ 
kind  and  free,  beyond  every  other 
Shakspearian  conception  of  men, — 
is  opposed  to  the  corrupted  mer- 
chant, or  usurer ;  the  leeson  being 
deepened  by  ihe  expression  of  the 
strange  hatred  wliich  the  cor- 
rupted merchant  bears  to  the  pure 
one.  mixed  with  intense  scorn, — 

This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out 


•  Hence  Dante*g  companionship  of  Cahors,  Inf.,  canto  xi.,  supported  by  the 
taksB  of  the  matter  throaghoat  the  ouddle  age^  in  oommoa  wivh  the  Ux«ek«. 
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money  jn^tis  ;  look  to  hini,  jailor,' 
(as  to  lunatic  no  lesK  than  crnuinal) 
the  enmity,  ubserve,  having  its 
tymbolUin  Utemlly  ewried  out  hf 
being  aimed  straight  at  the  heart, 
ind  finally  foiled  by  a  literal 
appeal  to  the  great  mnral  law 
that  flesh  and  blood  ainimt  be 
weighed,  cnlurccd  by  *  Portia* 
,  C  Fbrtioii'X  the  type  of  diviiie  For- 
tane,*  ftNmd,  n«*t  in  gold,  nor  in 
silver,  but  in  lead,  that  is  to  say, 
in  onduranre  an*l  jtationco,  not  in 
splendour :  and  tiuaily  taught  by 
Her  lips  mms  deelarmg,  ipit<ad  oC 
the  kw  and  qaali^  of  ^mmu^ 
the  greater  law  and  quality  of 
mercy,  which  is  not  strained,  but 
dro])s  !us  the  rain,  ble^^ing  him 
that  gives  and  him  thai  takes. 
And  obtem  tliat  this  *mercy*  is 
not  the  mean  *  Misericordia,'  but 
the  mighty  *  Gratia,*  answered  by 
Gratitude,  obstTve  Shylock's  learn- 
ing ou  the.  to  him  detestable,  word 
^i^m^  and  oonptM  Uie  lelatioiw 
of  Gfttoe  to  Eqnitj  gtvio  in  the 


second  chajttcr  of  the  second  bonk 
of  the  Mftti/trahUia) ;  that  is  t4^ 
say,  it  is  the  gracious  or  loving, 
initiid  of  the  strained,  or  eiNi> 
pelinff  manner,  of  doin^  tiiin^i^ 
answered.  n<»t  only  with  'merces'  or 
])ay,  but  with  '  merci '  or  thanks. 
And  this  n  indeed  the  meaning  of 
thegreat  benediction  *  Grace,  merqy, 
and  pesos,*  fiir  tlisfe  can  be  no 
peace  without  grace,  (not  ofen  by 
Leln  of  rifled  cannan),t  nor  even 
without  tri]>licity  of  gracion^iu  ^-, 
fur  the  Greeks,  who  bc^^  but  wiiii 
one  Ones,  badfto  open  their  acbsBs 
into  three  befoio  they  had  dona 

With  the  usual  tendency  of 
long  repeater!  thought,  to  take  ihe 
surface  for  the  deep,  we  have  con- 
odvsd  these  goddeasss  as  if  th^ 
only  gave  lovslineas  to  gestare; 
whereas  their  true  function  is  to 
ive  graciousness  to  deed,  the  other 
oveliness  arising  naturally  out  of 
that  In  which  function  Chani 
beeoBMS  Gbantaa;t  and  has  a 
name  and  ptaiae  ofen  greater  than 


*  Sbakspeare  would  cerUiol^  never  h&ve  chosen  iliLs  naOM  had  he  been  foreed  to 
nHOb  tlM  BMBsa  spelUDg.  Uke  P«HHa,  « kH  kdy,*  or Oorddi«,  •hMit-bdj,*  Pttrtk 

is  'fortune*  Imdy.    The  two  great  relative  groups  of  worda,  Fortaoa,  fero,  and  fan — 

Portio,  \>^^rX*\  and  pan  (with  the  lateral  branch,  op-jM.rtnnp.  im-i»«>rtnne,  opr-  rt unity, 
kA,  )i  are  of  deep  and  intricate  aigaificaoce ;  their  various  aeuaes  of  bringing,  absLractiai^ 

■Mil  nrtiiiiiM^-^g     — '-'^ 't f"-'^  *^  '  ^  1  " 

■lOl  beXg,  the  ball  (spera)  of  Fortane^ — *  Yolve  sua  spera,  e  beaU  n  gode  the 
luotiTe  power  of  tliis  whet-l  distinpnishing  its  goddesa  from  the  fixed  roaje^y  of 
Neoeaaitaa  with  her  iron  naila ;  or  di^a/Ki},  with  her  pillar  of  tire  and  irideeceot  orbita, 
/zetl  sk  Ihs  entrs.  Borlsi  sad  pMts»  asA  pie  la  ili  eoaaadaii  vith  gain,  fm 
aootiMT  irterestiug  branch  group ;  and  Mora,  the  oonoenfention  of  doliyBig.  is  alw»^ 
to  be  ren3eml>ered  with  Poc%  tho  eoseostwtiMi  of  bcingbig  ssd  Voiris^  issiac  «i 
iato  Fortia  and  Fwtitode. 

t  Out  of  vkoio  matKk^  faideod,  so  pisot  mm  sm  pramOicslid,  bel  mij 
cqui;>  >ise  of  panic,  highly  tremulous  on  the  edge  in  change*  of  the  wind. 

X  The  nadtT  nuist  not  think  th.it  any  care  can  Ije  mi5W|)ent  in  tracing  the  ccht- 
uexion  and  power  of  the  words  which  we  have  to  use  in  the  seqaeL  l^ot  o&lj  doet 
all  soondooH  of  fOMoaing  depend  on  the  rak  thai  doso  la  the  o«ftHl»  h«l  wo  mi^ 
■ometimes  gain  more  by  insistonce  OS  the  oiqireemon  of  a  tnitfl,  than  by  much 
wordless  thinking  about  it ;  for  to  strive  ti>  express  it  clearly  is  often  to  deteet  it 
thoroughly ;  and  education,  even  as  r^ards  thought,  nearly  sums  itself  in  making 
moo  oeonoailao  Ibolr  woidi^  and  sadiiitiiid  thorn.  Nor  m  H  poidblo  to  ooliMat 
tho  hans  which  has  been  dono^  in  matter*  of  higher  8i>eculation  and  oondnet,  by 
loose  verbinpe,  though  we  may  guees  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike  which  jieople  show 
to  having  anything  about  their  religion  aaid  to  them  in  simple  words,  because  then 
they  nadimlssJ  il.  Thso  congre^rtioBO  nosl  wiokly  «o  isvoko  tho  tsfsMoo  sf  a 
8|iiiH  of  Life  and  Trath  ;  yet  if  any  part  of  that  character  were  intelligibly  ex|irened 
to  them  by  the  formulas  of  the  service,  they  would  be  offended .  Suppose,  f  >r  iiistaaee, 
in  the  closing  benediction,  the  eloispnan  were  to  give  its  vital  simiihcanoe  to  the 
md  *  Holy,*  aad  wois  to  any,  *  tho  FoDowihIp  of  tto  Holpftil  aa4  HoMot  Ohoil  ho 
with  yon,  and  remain  with  yon  always,*  what  would  be  the  horror  of  many,  first  at 
the  irreverence  of  bo  intelligible  an  expression,  and  secondly,  at  the  disci^^rafortahlc 
entry  of  the  suspicion  that  ^while  thron^ont  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  weA 
they  had  doaSod  tho  propriety  of  BAo,  and  poMlbiUljy  of  Hoaosty,)  tho  psnda  whioi 
company  thij  had  boas  sahisf  to  ba  blMBod  with  coshi  have  no  AUssahip  with 
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tliftt  of  Faitll  or  TrnliL  for  tliese 

may  be  psaintained  sullenly  and 
proudly ;  1)Ut  Chans  is  in  her  coun- 
tenance al  ways  ghultieiiitMj  (Aplaia), 
and  iu  ht^r  acrvice  im>taut  aud  hum- 
He :  and  the  tnie  wife  of  Vulcan, 
or  Labour.*  And  it  is  not  until  h  er 
sincerity  of  function  is  lost,  and 
her  mere  beauty  contemplated 
iustead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is 
born  again  of  the  foam  flake,  and 
beconicH  Aphrodite  ;  then  inily 
capable  of  joining  herself  to  War 
and  to  the  enmities  of  men,  instead 
of  to  labour  and  their  services. 
Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and 
Venus  is  chosen  by  Homer,  pictur- 
ing himself  as  Demodocus,  to  sing  at 
the  games  in  the  court  of  Alcinonai 
Fhaeacia  is  the  Ht>nieric  island  of 
Atlantis;  an  image  of  noble  and 
inae  nyfenimeot,  ooneealed,  how 
•lightly  !  merely  by  tke  change  of 
a  sTKU't  vowel  for  a  long  one  in  the 
name  of  its  queen  ;  yet  misuniler- 
atood  by  all  later  writers,  even  by 
H<Mraee  in  bit  *  pinguis,  Phasax  que,* 
dEO.  Tbat  fable  expresses  the  per< 
petual  error  of  men  in  thinking 
tbat  giace  and  dignity  can  only  be 


reached  b^  tbe-  soldier,  and  never 
by  the  artizan  ;  so  that  commerce 
and  the  useful  arts  hare  liad  the 
hononrand  beauty  taken  away,  and 
only  the  I  raudt  aud  I'aiu  lelt  to 
them,  with  the  Incfe.  Whieh  ia» 
indecfl,  one  great  maeon  of  tlio 
continual  bluntlcrin;?  about  the 
olhcea  of  government  with  respect 
to  commerce.  The  higher  classes 
are  aifaamed  to  deal  with  it ;  and 
thoQ|[h  ready  enough  to  fight  for,  (or 
occasionally  a^,'ain.st)  tlie  people,— 
to  preach  to  them  or  juage  them, 
will  not  break  bread  for  them ; 
the  refined  upper  servant  who  has 
willingly  looked  aft«r  the  bnnueh- 
ing  of  the  aimoury  and  ordering 
of  the  library,  not  bking  to  eetfMt 
in  tlie  larder. 

Farther  still.  As  Charis  becomes 
Chaiitaa  on  the  one  aide^  ahe  be- 
comes—better  sfcilit—CSiaTa,  Joy,  on 
the  other ;  or  rather  this  is  her 
very  niutlicr's  milk  and  tiie  beauty 
of  her  childhood  ;  for  God  brings 
no  endnriug  Love,  nor  any  other 
goody  ont  of  pain;  nor  out  of  conr 
tention  j  but  out  of  joy  and  har- 
mony4  And  in  this  aenae^  homan 


*  As  Cli&rii  b«eomea  Cbaritaa,  iliQ  word  ^  Cher,'  or  '  Dear,*  passes  from  Shylock's 
■ense  of  it  (to  hay  cheap  asd  mU  4mt)  into  Antonio's  seiwe  of  it :  empbasixed 
with  the  final  •  la  teate  '<M»'  aad  hvahed  to  IngUrii  wIbmm  la  our  neble 

•Oheri-*]..* 

i*  WbiJe  1  have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  Iawh  of  this  matter  for  thotie  whom 
tiiej  concern,  I  have  also  to  note  the  material  Lav — tuI j;arly  expressed  in  the  prorerb, 
'Honesiy  is  the  best  policy.*  That  r  i  verb  is  indeed  whotty  inapplicaMc  to  BMttan 
of  private  interest.  It  i>  r.  t  true  tliat  honesty,  as  Hir  n.s  mnk'i  iiil  i^i  cc'nccrnei!, 
profits  individaals.  A  clever  and  oruel  kjoave  will  iu  a  mixed  society  always  be 
richer  than  an  hoMtt  pecton  eaa  be.  Bat  Honeety  n  the  best  *  poUcy,'  if  p4>licy 
watma  firactir»e  of  Stale.  Vorfraod  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  It  oalj  MabM  the 
knnvt'«  ill  it  to  live  At  the  expense  of  honest  people ;  while  there  is  for  crcry  act 
of  fraud,  however  small,  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the  community.  Whatever  the  fraudu- 
l^t  person  gains,  sone  other  person  Iobm,  as  fhind  prodaoea  nothing  ;  and  there  in, 
indei,  the  loss  of  the  time  aad  tkonght  spent  in  aoooapliahing  f^and,  and  of  the 
etrcnj^th  otherwise  obtain  able  by  mutual  help  (not  to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety 
liiul  jt  alousy  in  the  blood,  which  tkiQ  a  ht^vy  physical  loss,  as  1  will  show  in  due  time). 
TriioticaUy,  when  the  nation  is  deeply  eonupt,  tkmA  mmna  to  cheat ;  %rvrj  one  ia 
In  Um  imposid  ui>od,  and  there  m  to  tlie  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the  iafMiwityy 
together  with  the  im-alcuhiblc  inisdiief  of  iliO  injury  to  ea<  h  (IvfniuiUil  i>cts on,  pro* 
dncing:  eollateral  effect  unexpectedly.  My  ncighbuur  sells  me  ba^i  meat  :  1  ^ell  him  in 
return  fiawed  iron.  We  neither  of  ns  get  one  atom  of  peeonlary  advantage  on  the 
ithole  tnnmUm,  but  we  both  suffer  vMzpeotad  bmmnmnm mj  mm  ^muwj, 
MMd  his  pattlc-tnick  runs  off  the  rails. 

t  *  TO.  ftiv  oitv  akka  C^a  ovk  ixuv  al<T$ri<nv  rHv  iv  rdiQ  Kivifaioi  ra^ttuv  o{>tk 
ara^wVf  olg  pvQfio^  ovofia  ical  apfwvia'  t)fuv  U  ofi^  ilvofitv  rovQ  Otoifc 
(ApoUo,  the  Muses,  and  Baoofaa»— the  graTe  Baeolmg,  that  u^-ndlng  tke  choir  of 
age;  or  Kaccliun  restraining;  **ijeva  fenty  cum  Berecyntio  oomu,  tympana,"  ^c.) 
cuyx''*P'^*'^^^  oidoo9ai^  Tovrovq  dvai  koI  tovq  ItdwKoraQ  rt)v  ivpvOftov  rc  xai 
ivapfUviov  aiff9ijckv  ^ovijs  ....  x^P^^S  avaySfuyai  leapd  r^^  X^P^C 
IlifMw  Ipo/uu'-^hm,  book  iU 
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and  tht  matmnt  of  boUi,  eooi 

into  her  name ;  and  Qier  becomes 
full-vowelled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful; 
aud  Cbara,  compauiuuedi  op«Q8 
into  Qioir  and  Choral 

And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes 
into  Freedom  of  action,  Charis 
becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality; 
a  Umn  of  liberty  (juite  curiously 
and  inteuM^lv  different  from  the 
thing  nmiafif  iiiid«nlood  bj 
I  Liberty*  in  modern  langoftgs: 
inde<  d,  much  more  like  wliat  some 
people  would  call  slavery  :  for  a 
ureek  always  understoodyprimarilvy 
bj  liberty,  dclifwaiiM  from  m 
law  of  his  (»\vn  paarioni  (or  from 
what  the  Christian  writers  call 
bondage  of  ron  n]»tion),  and  this 
a  complete  liberty  :  not  having  to 
redat  the  passion,  but  making  it 
fawn  npon,  Mid  follow  Urn— (this 
may  be  again  partly  the  meaning 
of  the  fawning  beasts  about  the 
Circean  cave;  ao,  again,  George 
Herbert— 

Correct  thy  pa&sion's  spit4?, 

Tbeo  m&T  the  beasUi  draw  iLee  Ut  bappj 

not  being  menlj  nla  from  the 
Siren,  but  also  nnbonnd  from  the 

mast.  And  it  is  only  in  mdi  gene- 
rosity that  anyman  becomes  capable 
of  so  provenung  others  as  to  take 
true  part  in  any  system  of  national 
oeonomj.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
eterasl  disttnetion  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  than  this 
f(»rin  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  be- 
nignity, in  the  one^  aud  its  opposite 
of  slavery.  Douleia^  or  maliguity, 
in  the  otner:  the  separation  of 
these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the 
firm  ^rovemment  of  the  lower  by 
the  higher,  being  the  fir'^t  con- 
ditions of    possible  wealth  and 


in  any  8tate,-4lie  Gods 
gifing  It  no  greater  nfttiien  the 

power  to  discern  its  Ireemen,  and 

*malignum  .spemere  ^tiI gus.' 

The  ezamiuation  of  this  form  of 
Charibmn^jtherefo^ 

government  in  generaf^nS^eape- 

cially  of  that  of  the  tioor  by  the 
rich,  discovering  how  the  Gracious- 
ness  joined  with  the  Greatness, 
orLfytewith  Mtjestaa,  is  thetrae 
Dei  Gratia,  orlMvine  Bk^t,  of 
every  fonn  and  manner  of  Kmg ; 
t.  e.,  specifically,  of  the  thrones, 
dominations,  princedoms,  virtues^ 
and  poweM  oc  theevth:— ef  the 
thrones,  stable, or '  mfing;'  fitcnQf 
right-doing  powers  (*  rex  eris,  recte 
si  facies :'    of  the  dominations, 
lordly,  edifying,  dominant  and  har- 
monious powers ;  chiefly  domestic, 
o?w  the  'built  thing,*  domns,  or 
honae;   and   inherently  twofold, 
Dominus  and  Domina  ;  Lord  and 
Ijidy:  of  the  Princedoms,  pre-enii- 
ueut,  incipient,  creative,  aud  de- 
aMnstmtive  powers;  tlma  poelis 
and  mercantile,  in  the  'prmecps 
carmen  deduxis.sc'  and  tne  nier- 
cliaiit-princc:  of  the  Virtues  or  Cou- 
rages ;  militant,  guiding,  or  Ducal 
powers :  andfhisllyofthe  Strengths 
or  Forces  pnxe;  magistral  iK^wen^ 
of  the  More  over  the  less,  and  the 
forceful  and  free  over  the  weak 
and  servile  elements  of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  next 
paper,  involving  *  economicaT  prin- 
ciples of  some impoctattc«,of  which, 
for  theme,  here  is  a  sentence,  which 
I  do  not  ciire  to  translate,  for  it 
would  sound  harsh  in  Kt^Iish^ 
though,  tnily,  it  is  one  of  tlMtn- 
derest  ever  uttered  by  man ;  irineh 
may  be  meditated  over,  or  rather 
through,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  aiiy 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  : — 
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TF  you  had  al«|)i  kst  night  in  anv 

one  of  the  row  of  Jionses  whicfi 
forms  tiie  iiurtli  side  of  a  certain 
street  in  a  certaui  city,  you  would 
afanost  eerlaiiily  hare  om  irok- 
ened  up  a  Htde  before  aix  o'clock 
this  morning  by  a  most  dreadful 
squall,  whicn  wa-s  the  culmination 
of  a  stormy  night  It  was  t^uite 
daric  Tliendn  was  driven  in  bitter 
plashes  against  the  windows.  The 
windows  rattled,  the  doors  creaked ; 
the  vury  walls  seemed  to  tremble; 
and  there  was  a  dismal  howling  in 
tlie  chimneydw  For  though  the 
street  I  hats  mentioned  has  the 
city  all  round  it,  yet  the  gronnd  on 
which  it  is  1>uilc  slopes  so  much, 
that  tlie  houses  cati  li  tfi.  unbroken 
force  of  the  wiud  Irom  the  not 
distant  sea.  And  from  the  upper 
windows,  if  you  look  to  the  north, 
beyond  the  gleam  of  a  frith  six 
miiets  in  bread tij,  you  may  discern 

range  of  liills.  not  far  enough 
distant  to  seem  mue. 

It  wiis  a  time  in  which  to  remexn- 
ber  those  who  areat  sea ;  and  to  be 
thankful  tluit  yon  were  safeon  shore. 
But  tlnTi  IS  fart  her  association  with 
bucii  a  Liiue,  which  would  probably 
be  tnessnt  to  the  mind  of  many 
who  in  former  days  studied  at  m 
certain  ancient  University  which 
the  writer  will  never  ceiuse  to  hold 
in  aii'ectionate  remembrance.  For 
this  morning  was  one  of  the  latest 
mornings  of  October :  and  on  the 
selfsame  morning  in  time,  and  on 
just  such  a  morning  for  ])leaHant- 
ne.ss,  has  many  a  student  risen  at 
six  frum  his  bed,  that  he  might 
be  present  in  the  lectore-ioom,  a 
mile  and  a  half  away^  at  half-past 
seven.  On  the  previous  day,  he 
had  gone  at  a  comtortal>le  forenoon 
hour  to  the  Common  HaU  of  the 
UmTersity,  and  assisted  at  the 
eeNoaumj  of  opening  the  session. 
The  ceremony  was  a  simple  one. 
Several  lnn;'lre<ls  of  stu<h'fits,  ar- 
rayed in  gowns  of  flaruuiL'  sciirkt. 
assembled  in  that  jdain  Hall ;  ana 
heard  the  Principal  give  a  short 
address  on  academic  dignity  and 
duty.  And  if  the  student  were  one 
who  had  studied  at  the  rniversity 
in  former  ttessious,  he  would  be 


eheered  up  somewhat  in  the  pros- 
pect of  resuming  his  studies  by  the 
sight  of  some  famihar  and  kindly 
fjBbcea.  £ut  that  ceremony  in  the 
eariy  foiepoon  was  bnt  the  gentle 
introdoction  to  college  work :  here 
is  its  stern  reality.  I  am  well 
aware  that  human  beings  in  tliis 
world  have  oftentimes  very  dark 
and  repulsive  prospects  to  Ktce,  on 
rising  from  their  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing: and  I  could  think  of  things 
so  grave  as  awaiting  worthier  men, 
that  they  make  me  almost  ashamed 
to  chronicle  lesser  trials,  lifet  I 
can  ssT,  from  sorrowful  experience, 
that  duty  and  work  seldom  look 
more  gloomy  and  dishearteiung 
than  thev  do  to  a  stutlent  of  that 
ancient  University  of  which  the 
writer  is  an  nnwortl^  son,  when 
he  sets  np  in  darkness  and  cold 
and  hurricane;  and  hastens  through 
mud  and  sleet  along  the  gloomy 
streets  to  the  lecture  at  half-paat 
seven. 

One  happy  result  follows.  Dur- 
ing all  the  remainder  of  his  life, 

the  man  who  for  three  long 
winters  in  succession,  each  begin- 
ning about  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October^  and  xeacfaintf  on  till  the 
end  of  April,  has  nudeigone  that 
discipline,  can  never  cease  to  have 
a  Bpecial  feeling  of  thankfulness 
when  on  a  morning  of  late  October 
or  early  November  he  awakes  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
hears  the  rain  outside ;  and  then 
reflects  that  he  need  not  get  up  and 
go  out.  The  remembiiiuce  ol  many 
mornings  past  may  send  a  ciiiil 
throngh  hia  frame;  and  Tarions 
worries  and  caxes  which  must  be 
faced  at  rising  may  painfully 
suggest  themselves :  yet  at  least 
there  is  not  that  dismal  rising  be- 
fore he  has  gathered  heart  to  fiuse 
the  dreaiy  day. 

Things  wliicli  were  very  far  from 
pleasant  when  tliey  occurred,  are 
bometimes  very  pleasant  to  look 
back  on.  I  remember  well  how 
through  months  of  over-work  at 
College,  anything  but  eidoy&ble 
while  they  passed  over,  I  kept 
writU.'!!  rtn  a  j)iece  of  paper,  always 
before  my  eyes,  Virgii's  line  wliich 
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says  so.  I  caa  tee  H  yet,  in  kige 
letters  on  my  table :  I  used  to 
look  at  it.  in  the  silent  house,  at 
half-}>H^t  tiiree  in  the  nmrnin^r  be- 
fore going  to  l»e(l,  and  to  rejuat  it 
OW  when  getting  up  wearily  at 
batf-past  six  again,  /^initafi  6lim 
hoe  mnfi 'm  W  Jumbk :  whidi  wm 
the  graceful  clas<:ir  way  of  ^nj-ing 
that  there  is  a  good  time  tcining, 
and  of  ad>i;»iug  seiuuble  folk  to 
irait  ft  little  longer.  Thil  tine 
has  Clime  to  the  i;s  riter,  and  to 
many  of  his  friends.  We  like  to 
talk,  when  we  meet,  of  the  old 
days  with  their  dismal  mornings. 
It  rejoiced  me,  between  five  and 
•ix  tJiis  monung,  to  remember 
these  tilings  j  and  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  anniversary.  And  now, 
when  a  new  generation  is  pitlier- 
iug,  on  ihiH  very  da^r,  within  the 
Saocmiy  conrte  so  iieuieiiieiiibered« 
the  recollection  doee  nowoiee  than 
rail  up  in  the  writer  many  thoughts 
(»f  the  varied  ways  in  wliich  men 
take  to  work  a^ain.  Suii'er  me  to 
aay  here,  my  friendly  reader,  May 
the  City  and  the  Univenity  flourish 
together  ;  according  to  the  simple 
and  straightforward  wish  of  the 
pious  burghers  who  first  inscribed 
the  motto  on  the  scutcheon  of  the 
ancient  town.  And  let  me  confess 
that  I  have  already  grown  so  old, 
that  not  without  a  certain  mist 
that  dims  one's  eyes,  I  can  look  on 
the  crowd  of  lads  and  boys  (for 
moat  of  them  are  no  more)  in  tiie 
Hall  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
R  session.  Yon  look  bark  3- on  itself, 
my  friend  :  and  fn)ni  a  record,  not 
far  to  seek,  you  are  able  to  discern 
*  little  of  the  miatakes,  the  Iblliee, 
the  repentances,  the  hnmiliationa, 
the  mortifications,  the  labours,  the 
manifold  takings-down,  which 
await  those  hopeful  young  fellows, 
before  they  are  battered  rudely 
enough,  into  trim  Ibr  sober  life. 
The  bake  of  Wellington  said  that 
all  war  wm^  a  series  (»f  blunders: 
it  is  not  tui»  much  to  say  that 
blunders  and  repentances  make  up 
grsat  part  of  tiie  career  of  every 
mortal,  especially  in  the  days  when 
he  beans  first  to  think  lor  hiww 
self. 

The  winter  session,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  the  year  in  that  Uni« 


vinity  wfaSdi  ia  not  to  be 

here,  begins,  as  baa  beea 
about    the    twenty-sevenlh  or 

twenty-eighth  of  October.  The 
vacation  has  lasted  since  the  fir«t 
of  the  preceding  May.   It  need 
Bel  be  said,  thai  to  the  move  nt- 
dmtrions  students,  that  long  vaca- 
tion is  in  great  part  given  to  dili- 
gent study  :  yet  it  is  always  rtudy 
to  which  your  own  sense  of  duty 
fixes  the  tiniea  and  limitB.  Wmg, 
you  begin  to  be  under  authority, 
and  to  iiwe  your  task  allotted  to 
you  from  day  to  day.    And  at  this 
season,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to 
come  nom  the  comstry  to  that  dty. 
Ton  pass  at  a  step  from  antumn, 
still  rich  with  colour,  into  winter, 
gloomy'  and  gray.    In  an  inland 
country  region,   late   OctoWr  is 
often  a  charming  time  ;  and  the 
landscape  hia  ita  own  tosidiTng 
and  even  i^kywing  beauty.  Though 
many  leaves  have  fallen,  and  make 
a  dry  mstle  under  your  feet  as  you 
go  tliruugh  woodland  ways,  yet 
many  of  the  trees  are  thickly  dad: 
some   wonderfully  green ;  some 
touched  l>v  decay  into  beauty  and 
glory,  in  tlie  still  sunshine  of  those 
beautiful  days  that  come.  And 
the  dahHaa  and  hollyhocks  are 
blaiing:  for  aa  the  aeasea  ad- 
vances, the   colours   of  nature 
deepen  ;  and  the  pale  and  delicate 
hues  of  the  early  snowdrops,  nritn- 
roses,  and  lilies,  pass  througn  the 
gradation  of  sommer  UoesDina  and 
roses  into  the  glow  at  the  late 
antumn  flowers.    It  is  as  gentle 
maidenh(X)d  piisi^es  into  blooming 
matrouhood,  ^ith  all  its  quali- 
tiea  more  pronounced.  And  com- 
ing away  from  the  ooutry,  at 
raeh  a  sca.son,  I  dare  say  you  nave 
thought  it  still  looking  almost  its 
best.    But  all  these  tilings  are  not 
in  the  ^eat  city  of  that  ancient 
University.  The  lewea  are  gone: 
all  the  country  ronnd  ia  bare  and 
bleak.    The  (.'ollege  garden^  laigs 
and  black-looking,  are  the  most 
dismal  scene  that  ever  bore  the 
pleasant  Bamei  Yon  vdll  find  no 
winding  waUrn  ^nmgh  thick 
masses  of  evergreens    which  in 
winter  rain  or  winter  irost  look  so 
life-like  aud  warm  and  cheering. 
The  tnea,  poor  aud  stunted,  are 
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aQ  deeidiiOQS :  and  their  leavea  are 
not  merely  capable  of  falling,  but 
have  fallen  in  fact.  The  air  is 
thick,  and  smoke  abounds  —  tlie 
smoke  that  makes  the  wealth  of  that 
wealthy  city.  Andthough  you  may 
be  williug  enough  to  set  to  work, 
and  indeed  rather  weary  of  idle- 
ness or  desultory  study  for  some 
weeks  piist,  you  will  probably  con- 
fees  that^  even  anart  from  the  dis- 
mal lectures  at  half -past  seven  in 
the  morning,  it  is  rather  a  sad 
setting  to  work  a;,'ain. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  my  friend,  if 
our  work  be  such,  that,  after  some 
oeeape  from  it,  we  can  take  to  it 
asodn  cheerfully  and  willingly. 
When  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  tiie  re  its-scmbling  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  general  effect  conveyed 
to  one's  nund  is  a  pleasant  one. 
The  impression  left  with  us  is  that 
the  members  come  buck  to  their 
work  willin«'lv ;  thev  have  been 
free  from  it  so  long  that  the  appe- 
tite forthe  kind  il  thinf  has  re- 
vived; and  each  man  nses  that 
morning  with  a  positive  feelin;.^  of 
exhilaration  as  lie  looks  on  to  tlie 
event  of  the  day.  It  is  not  as  it 
was  with  Napoleon,  even  when  he 
was  Emperor.  You  remember  how 
he  eigoyed  his  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day in  the  country  quiet :  and  how 
on  Sunday  night  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sa^',  tlnuking  of  iiis,  return 

next  morning  to  Biris  and  the 
cafes  of  state. '  To-morrow  I  must 

put  on  the  yoKe  of  misery  n^,Min.* 
Many  people,  young  and  old,  feel 
as  Napoleon  ielt  There  in  the 
heartsinking  of  the  nervons  Uttlo 
boy,  going  back  to  school  after  the 
holidays,  with  vague  fears  of  eviL 
There  is  the  apprehension  of  a 
great  merciiutile  man.  entering 
upon  a  season  in  which  lie  foresees 
many  painfol  difficulties  and  com- 
plications^  and  does  not  Imow  how 
things  may  turn  out.  It  is  as  with 
the  little  bark,  which,  from  a  shel- 
tered nook  where  it  was  lying  snug 
and  sale,  pats  ont  miwillingly  into 
the  flail  fury  of  winds  and  waves. 
And  even  coming  back  to  work 
which  you  like,  and  to  which  you 
thankfully  feel  yourself  in  some 
degree  equal,  there  is  a  certain 
^hwiarifig  from  patting  the  shoal- 
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der  to  the  eoUar  again,  and  going 
stoutly  at  your  task.  Thore  is  a 
certain  inertia,  a  certain  nervous 
timiiiity.  to  be  overcome.  You 
would  Like  to  quietly  ait  still  where 
^011  are,  and  hide  your  head  in  a 

Yon  will  feel  this,  I  think,  in 
coming  back  from  your  autumn 
holiday-time ;  especially  if  you  live 
and  work  in  town.  Homan  bnngs 
are  never  content  When  you  lived 
entirely  in  the  country,  it  is  very 
likely  you  used  to  think  how 
pleasant  and  cheerful  it  would  be 
to  spend  the  dead  months  of  the 
year  in  town;  and  jnst  as  the 
season  is  darkening  down  to  winter, 
and  the  countrv  beginnin^,'  to  look 
bleiik  and  desolate,  to  get  in  among 
the  warm  dwellings  and  multitudes 
of  yonr  fellow-men.  Bat  now,  if 
your  home  bo  in  the  citjr,  yon  pro- 
bably think,  about  this  season, 
how  enjoyable  a  thinf;  it  is  to  stay 
on  in  the  country  still,  watehiug 
the  stages  through  which  it  passes 
into  its  winter  aspect ;  feeling  tiie 
weather  so  much  nearer  you,  and 
so  much  a  greater  part  of  your  life, 
thau  it  is  in  the  town ;  looking  for 
the  days  of  the  Martinmas  summer, 
beaatiiul  as  any  in  all  the  year; 
waiting  for  the  exhilaration  of  the 
frost,  and  the  silence  of  the  snow  ; 
and  nnding  a  value  in  the  dreariest 
aspect  of  fields  and  hills  and  roads, 
for  the  hearty  thankfulness  with 
which  it  teaches  you  to  enjoy  the 
wann  fireside,  and  light  and  books 
and  music.  It  is  Octol»er  that 
gathers  many  men  into  town  to 
woik  again,  the  ye<irly  holidays 
over.  And  if  yon  be  a  working 
man,  who  must  eani  your  family  s 
support  by  your  labour,  you  may 
be  pleiuseil  if  you  have  had  six 
weeLs  or  two  mouths  of  rest.  If 
yoa  have  been  away  from  work 
during  the  chief  part  of  Au^t 
and  September,  >»emesLS  might 
well  be  angry  if  you  were  to  coin- 
plaiu  of  coming  back  now  as  a 
haidshipi  Still  you  shrink  a  little. 
Nobody  quite  ^igosrs  the  idea  of 
setting  to  work  again  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, his  vacation  have  been  so 
long  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  en- 
joyed as  rest^  and  come  to  be  felt 
merely  as  the  misery  of  idleness. 
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I  suppose  it  U  ill  lumuui  nature, 

that,  nitt  I  living  a  while  in  a  pl^a- 
sint  iil.K f,  you  should  shrink  from 
leaving  it.  Many  people  find  it 
eotto  th«a  %  tcuAiI  «lfort  to  go 
amqr  from  their  homo ;  faot^  onee 
away,  tliry  can  quite  easily  stay 
away  a  Ion;,'  tiin«'.  Inertia  is  mi- 
que&tiuhably  a  property  of  miud 
M  well  as  of  matter.  We  don't 
liko  to  move.  Likely  enough,  my 
friend,  in  the  autumn  of  tliis  year, 
we  have  each  been  in  half  a  dozen 
places,  ill  any  one  of  which  we 
should  have  Leon  ctiuteut  to  have 
Stayed  all  our  daysL  And  thoni^ 
no  one  can  be  fi^n^her  of  hia  doty 
than  yourself,  my  friend,  nr  more 
>!easoil  with  the  place  wlit  ro  ( Jtxl 
las  cant  yuur  lot :  though  it  WcUi  a 
great  strain  and  exettfon  to  you  to 
go  away  from  b«»  li  yet  it  was  a 
considerable  strain  aad  exertion  to 
rise  and  come  hack. 

Yes,  it  is  a  curious  feeling  you 
have,  in  coming  away  from  any 
place  which  has  been  your  homo 
for  even  a  short  time ;  and  there 
are  not  many  thin;j:s,  be. -^idcs  actual 
physical  ]>ani,  to  w  iiieli  it  does  not 
c^)st  a  little  iiHiig  to  say  Good-bye. 
The  thoagfatnil  raader  has  probably 
remarked  how  different  a  place 
looks  when  you  are  ccnnin;^  away 
from  it,  from  what  it  e\  er  looked 
before.  Ytm  observe,  almost  with 
a  start,  a  great  many  little  things 
and  relations  of  things  about  it, 
which  you  never  previously  ob- 
served. All  the  fannH;<r  objects 
seem  dumbly  askini;  you  to  stay. 
And  you  muat  know  the  feeling  by 
yonr  own  experience  before  yon 
can  rightly  understand  it.  You 
cannot  evolve  it,  d  prion^  ont  of 
your  own  consciousness,  ^  (»u  may 
try  tu  imagiiie  what  it  would  be 
like ;  bnt  yon  cannot  Well  doei 
this  writer  remember  how,  in  the 
days  when  he  ^'asarfsnntrj'clergy- 
2UMi«  he  ufled  sometimes  to  pace 
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np  and  down  a  certain  little  walk, 
every  shnib  by  who??e  side  had  the 
loi>k  of  an  old  friend  ;  and  t.» 
Wonder  what  the  feeling  wumJ  be, 
and  what  the  pbeo  wonld  look 
like,  if  he  should  ever  go  away 
from  it.  But  in  those  day-j  he 
never  thouglit  lie  would  ;  and  hia 
imagination  would  not  6erve  him. 
And  when  the  day,  vaguely  anti- 
cipated, came  at  lart,  ereiy  familiar 
holly  and  yew  wr»re  a  new  face ; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  avImIc  scer^e 
was  one  never  bohehl  before.  In 
a  lesser  de^jrce,  but  still  a  verjy 
appredable  degree,  yon  fed  all  this 
in  quitting  a  place  when  yon  ham 
been  staym?  for  even  six  wcck«». 
And  yon  will  be  aware  of  a  cen^n 
cheerlessness  and  desolateness,  till 
yonr  roots,  thus  torn  iip,get  Imried 
anew  in  the  earth  of  your  familiar 
home  and  its  interests.  Onre  fairly 
amid  yonr  own  belonginizs  an^i 
duties  a;crain,  and  you  are  ail  ri^ht. 
Your  home  seemed  misty  and  un- 
Bobstantial  while  yon  were  fu 
away  from  it ;  but  here  it  is  again, 
real  and  warm,  and  witli  a  p'enenu 
look  of  not  unpleased  ree«'^rj,jri,  ,j|^ 
And  if  you  and  1,  my  reader,  in 
any  degree  desenre  them,  some 
kind  looks  and  words  of  weleome, 
in  the  first  busy  days  of  some- 
what e(»nfuscd  occupation,  may 
probalily  warm  and  cheer  oar 
spirit,  and  make  us  set  with  all 
too  more  hope  and  heart  to  work 
again. 

I  truest  it  has  been  so  with  you, 
my  friend ;  it  has  been  with  me. 
And  now  let  ns,  cfaeerfnlly  and 
luqiefaDy,  take  to  (mr  duty.  We 
are  j^oin^^  down  into  the  depths  of 
winter ;  -md  the  early  darkne^ss, 
and  the  wiud  that  strikes  ckid, 
make  ns  feel  that  we  are.  All  the 
pleassnter  is  the  warm  fireside:  all 
the  mora  welcome  the  rotmniog 
Fnmri 

A*  K.  H,  £L 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 


CATIIERIXE. 


Thou  bast  JeoeiveU  me — thou  in  whom  I  tnuAld^ 
To  whom  my  heart  lay  open  as  a  dower 
Tlwi  oonrto  Um  mh  to  gue  apoB  fto  Am ; 
Thou  who  didst  make  niy  love  for  other  things 
Seem  poor  and  weak  and  childish.    Still  I  seek 
For  some  reproach  to  ating  thee  to  the  core ; 
Boliiiiny  wondarit  ^  «nMUj 
Knd  ooly  tUi  void— 3W I 


IHAYEnofidth  ia  what  we  caU 
presentiments.  It  may  some- 
times liajtpen  th.'it  a  sorrow  or  a 
misfortune  overtakes  ns  at  a  time 
of  depression,  iuid  we  fancy  the 
one  to  have  some  connexion  with 
the  other ;  but  if  people  in  geneial 
were  at  all  in  the  habit  of  ana- 
lysing,' their  inner  life,  they  would 
tiud  that  usually  heaviness  of  spirit 
is  followed  b^  no  particular  mis- 
fortune; while  on  the  contrsiy, 
great  griefs  for  the  most  part  come 
sudtlenly,  like  those  heavy  storms 
of  summer  which  overspread  the 
sky  at  once  with  clouds  and  thick 
darkness,  while  we  were  looking 
only  for  warmth  and  sunshine.  ^ 

Such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Catherine  Vernon  on  this  day,  the 
turning-point  of  her  life.  Lady 
Medwajrs  silence  and  preocea|)»- 
turn  daring  their  afternoon  dnve 
passed  as  unnoticed  by  her  as  did 
the  lon^  conversation  that  Laura 
held  with  Mrs.  Harrison  after 
making  an  elaborate  effort  to  get 
fid  of  Ostherine  which  would  haye 
roused  suspicion  in  most  people. 
This  interview, it  nmy  be  remarked, 
was  eminently  unsatisfiictory.  Mrs. 
Harrison  —  a  good,  plain-spoken 
woman— was  nncomfortably  con- 
adoosof  possessing  a  secret  con- 
cerning Rachel  Denlx^ rough,  which 
.she  wa,s  too  trustworthy  to  divulge; 
and  Lady  Medwa^,  labouring  under 
a  preooncdTed  impresrion  which 
did  as  much  wrong  to  Adrian  as 
to  poor  Rachel,  had  all  her  sus- 
picions confirmed.  She  perplexed 
and  distressed  Mrs.  Harrison  by  the 
dignified  tone  of  rebuke  in  which 
she  warned  her  to  he  Tory  psrtl* 
eular  for  the  fatore,  and  recom- 


mend no  one  about  whose  stoiy 

there  was  any  kind  of  mystery, 
and  pondered  in  silence  durmg  the 
drive  home  as  to  how  she  should 
dissuade  Catherine  from  engaging 
the  *  vounf;  person'  without  letting 
her  share  m  her  fancied  discovery. 

Catherine  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 
She  was  rather  glad  of  tlie  unusual 
silence  by  which  Laura  left  her  at 
liberty  to  pursue  her  own  happy 
fondes ;  and  on  their  return  to  tha 
house  she  hastened  to  dress  for 
dinner  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
receive  Adrian  on  his  arrival.  She 
chose  a  dress  he  admired,  and 
twisted  some  ribbon  of  his  fsTourite 
colour  in  her  hair,  and  went  down 
in  the  sof^  summer  twilight  with  a 
hapi>y  smile  on  her  lips,  and  mur- 
muriiig  iu  a  low  voice  tne  burden 
of  one  of  the  songs  he  liked  best 

The  drawing-room  looked  to  the 
wast,  and  the  striped  awnings  were 
lowered  to  keep  out  the  evening 
sun.  so  that  the  room  was  quite 
dusL  A  letter  lay  on  the  table, 
and  Catherine  took  it  up.  It  was 
in  Adrian's  well-known  hand,  and 
she  knelt  down  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows to  get  light  enough  to  read  it. 

Mm  Eustace  had  come  up  from 
'Vn^erini^iam  to  he  pvesent  at  the 

marriage,  and  was  engaged  to  dine 
that  day  in  Grosvenor-square.  On 
being  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  she  at  first  thought  it  empty; 
but  a  low  sliuddering  sigh  made 
her  look  round,  startled.  Cathe- 
rine Vernon  was  lying  crouched  up 
in  an  unnatural  attitude  near  one 
of  the  windows,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  foend's  astonished 
esfliamatioiL 
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Mrs.  Eustace  went  hastily  to  the 
window,  not  knowing  what  to  fear. 

OitheriiM  todkod  np^  widk  a  tea 
inm  whkh  every  vestige  of  oolov 
and  expression  had  faded,  save  a 
blank  wan  loi^k  of  utter  despair. 
Mrs.  Eustace  knelt  beside  her  and 
apoke  soothingly,  though  her  heart 
tramUad  al  the  light  S  tkat  rigid 
countenance. 

'  S>inething  has  happened,  dear- 
est. Speak  to  me,  Catherine ;  tell 
me  what  it  is.' 

Catherine  looked  helpkad^  at 
her  hnda.  Qnuhed  up  between 

them  waM  a  letter.  She  tried  to 
unclasp  the  clenched  lingers,  but 
they  would  not  ubev  her. 

In  great  aiann,  Mni  Eutaoawaa 
about  to  ring  for  aaaiataaee,  when 
Lafly  Medway  came  in.  Her 
alarmed  exclamation,  her  tears  and 
caressing  entreaties,  were  as  in- 
effectual in  rousing  the  poor  girl 
from  her  stupor  aa  Mia.  Eoataoe'a 
quieter  efforts  had  been.  Toned 
to  stono  she  literally  seemed,  with 
<mly  lite  enough  left  to  resist  their 
attempts  to  raise  her  from  tiie 

frooDcL  Lama  looked  up  witii  a 
lanched  fiusai 

*  This  is  something  dre;vlfn1, 
Lucy ;  had  we  not  better  eeud  ibr 
Adrian  r 

A  andden  ehange  passed  over  the 
wan  ftaturea  at  which  they  were 
gazing,  the  rigid  lips  unclosed,  and 
gasping  out,  'Oh,  no,  no — never, 
never  more !' she  fell  forward  with 
lier  face  on  Laura's  shoulder  iu  an 
agony  of  teaiv  and  aoba  tHdeh 
aeemed  as  uttody  beyond  confrol 
as  her  previous  insensibility. 

*  Thank  God  for  that !'  siiid  >frs. 
Eostace.  'Whatever  it  may  be, 
ahe  oaa  bear  it  now.' 

And  when  the  storm  of  weeping 
had  spent  itself  Oathenne  roae 
quietly  and  said, 

*  Let  me  go  to  my  room,  please  | 
I  shall  be  better  alone.' 

Aa  ahe  moved,  the  letter  Ml  to 
the  ground.  She  stooped  to  pick 
it  up.  and  carefully  smooth Iti,?  it 
with  lier  trembling  lingers,  she  gave 
it  to  Laura,  and  added. 

'Read  this,  yon  and  Lncy;  but 
denotletnaapaakofik  Beflum* 


bar  that  I  say  he  has  done  nf^kkkfp 
and  I  <!(>  not  blame  him.' 

Willi  these  words  she  w.ilk'^il 
with  a  quiet  steady  step  froui  tiie 
roooi,  tawing  Ijnna  aad  Xiil 
Eostaoa  fMing  at  aach  othar.  Tka 
latter  lan  aa  iollofwa  >— 

*I  must  write,  though  I  kn -w 
mv  words  wiU  cive  jon  i  n. 
Woold  that  I  could  think  other- 
wise. Would  to  God,  above  ail, 
that  we  h.-wl  never  met. 

*Githerine,  I  came  to  st-e  you 
this  morning,  and  Lady  Medway 
t(M  me  TCftL  were  engaged,  aa  I 
waited.  A  trifling  circmn-stanea— 
the  sight  of  a  little  dog  whs^  re- 
membered me  well — made  me  de- 
sire to  see  the  person  who  was  with 
yon.  I  saw  mt;  it  waa  Baahal 
Denborougb. 

'  1  followed  her  in  the  street, and 
made  her  tell  me  all.  Her  father 
is  dead  bv  las  own  hand  ;  and 
Lilian,  deceived,  heartbroken, 
nuBeo— I  cannot  tell  yon  the  aloij 
now ;  jtm  wiliknow  all  too  soon — 
Lily  has  gone  mad  with  shanip  and 
miserj' .  Uach el  litis  t oM  i j  n •  %\  liere 
to  find  her,  and  there  I  am  going. 
WHh  what  oljeet  I  know  Ml:  bat 
as  long  as  the  aame  worid  holaa  aa 
both,  my  ])lace  must  be  near  her. 

'C-atherine,  you  see  bow  utterly 
unworthy  1  have  ever  been  of  you; 
surely  it  will  be  no  pain  to  you  ta 
renoimee  and  ibiget  me.  It  w31 
be  a  revenge  worthy  of  you,  if  yon 
will  show  some  compas^iion  to 
jHJor  KaclieL  She  has  ni3  iciui  of 
what  she  has  done.  I  could  not 
add  to  her  wiatehedneaa  bj  taiHaff 
her.  Mfoacanbegenenmsenou^ 
to  take  some  care  of  her  desolate 
loneliness,  try  to  forget  that  it  waa 
I  who  asked  you  to  do  so. 

*laivwdl  ibr  eter.  Ut^  God 
eootimiaUyUeaaaad  keep  yon. 

'AniiAB.* 

*So  it  is  even  worse  and  more 
hopeless  than  I  thought^'  was 
Laora'a  exclamation.  'I  nncied^- 
when  he  rushed  out  like  a  madman 
this  morning,  that  it  was  some  old 
liaison^  and  that  the  girl  had  come 
here,  not  knowing  of  his  marriage. 
That  woold  have  bean  bad  eooi^ 
to  a  Biiad  like  OrthaiiiMra;  bat 
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S  Letter^  wad  iU  (JonsequmM, 


wimr  tiMit  be  lukM  it  an  sffiy?  ol 
eonadiniM,  or  firincipld,  or  ivhatr 

over  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  it, 
there  is  no  ho]»e,  as  far  as  I  see.* 

*  None/  answered  Mrs.  Eustace, 
sadly, '  though  I  am  feur  from  agree- 
ing with  yoa  thai  your  suspicioiii 
wm  not  worse  tioan  tiie  r^tf. 
He  has  been  ^^cvoiisly  wronpr, 
pitiably  weak,  no  doubt ;  but  until 
"We  know  the  whole  truth,  we  can- 
not judge,  aodlam  old-ashioned 
enough  to  think  that  ft  is  bettor. 

Lady  Med  way  shrugged  her 
abookMn,  and  saying,  'In  any 
tbflve  must  be  a  terrible  row,' 

suggested  that  they  should  go  and 
see  Catherine.  H er  <  1  ( »or  wa.s  locked ; 
but  she  answered  »o  calmly  that 
she  was  well  and  wanted  nothing, 
that  her  two  fiienda  were  forced 
to  leave  her  to  the  soUtiide  she 

sought. 

Dificonsolately  they  wandered 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  when 
Lady  Medway  suddenly  rem«ni- 
bercd  that  she  had  had  no  diimeri 
and  felt  very  faint.  So  dinner  was 
ordered,  and  they  went  drearily 
through  the  form  of  eating  it,  stu- 
dioiMly  taUdng  on  indifferent  topics 
before  the  aervaata,  aad  ^ing  to 
cheat  tliem.selves  into  the  belief 
that  thf'v  did  not  know'as  servants 
always  do;  all,  and  niore  than  all, 
that  wa^  to  be  known  on  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  m  their  thooshta. 
When  this  dreary  luoe  bad  been 
played  out  from  the  soup  to  the 
grapes,  they  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  to  talk  on  the  plan 
of  action  it  would  be  neceaaary 
to  adopt  in  these  unforeseen  dr- 
cumstauces.  To  telegraph  at  once 
for  Lord  Medway  and  Mr.  Pierre- 
poDt  seemed  the  only  thing  to  be 
done ;  Mid  reliered  at  the  prospect 
of  having  some  one  to  ahare  the 
burden  which  had  so  suddenly 
fallen  ujion  lipr,  Tjidy  Medway  sent 
to  the  Albany  for  Darcy  jfterre- 
pout  s  addre68. 

fiiB  aervantdid  not  know  it ;  and 
an  inquiry  at  idl  the  clubs  he 
frequented  was  eaually  fruitless. 
80  there  remained  only  the  re- 
source of  sending  for  Lord  Med- 
way, wlio  amved  the  nazt  morning. 


76S 


Bla  lordihip  was  aiuwyed  at  feeing 

*  week's  vachting ;  and  by  his  fiiiy 

against  the  unfortunate  Adrian,  his 
8n:i|-]ush  fault-tindTiig-  with  his  wife, 
and  hiis  lavisdi  abuse  of  Darcy 
Pierrepont  for  leaving  him  to  bear 
alone  the  onus  of  the  businsaa. 
made  Mrs.  Eustace  wish  a  thousana 
times  that  iie  had  reoMdned  at 
Oowes. 

If  a  man  kind,  helpful,  aud 
ooDsideTate  in  trouble,  there  ia  no 
aohMSe  so  great  to  a  woman  aa  hia 

companionship.  She  feels  her  own 
weakness  supported,  her  strength 
doubled,  her  pei^exities  lightened 
tenfold.  In  shorty  s  woman  Ma 
in  her  |nop^  pkoe  when  she  is 
acting  a  secondary  part  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  looking  to  a  man 
as  the  prime  mover  in  all  its  im- 
portant ousiness.  But  is  there  any 
woman  ao  bleat  aa  not  to  know  the 
heartweariag  wor^  of  a  selfish, 
fussy,  unsympathizmg  male  crea- 
ture ?  If  any  such  there  be,  let  us 
leave  them  in  their  blissful  iguo- 
ranca^  and  vafrain  from  dmwing 
Lord  lledwmy'a  picture  in  these 
troublous  times.  It  will  be  snffi- 
fieiit  to  say  that  he  Tnndo  hiin-elf 
as  disagreeable  as  a  man  well  could 
do  under  the  drcumsttmces,  and 
no  power  of  deacri{ilioB  eonkl  eon* 
vey  ma<^  more. 

Cathcrift"  bore  it  all  with  calm, 
steadfast]  dience.  ^he  would  wince, 
as  irom  a  touch  on  a  bare  nerve, 
when  Lord  Medway  aaid  anvtihing 

E articular^  irritating  about  Adrian 
I'Elstrange,  and  bemoaned  himself 
in  her  presence  over  the  gossip 
which  the  affair  would  create  among 
their  acquaintanoiL  6nt  die  said 
nothing;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
eveniuff  of  the  second  day,  after 
Lord  Medway  had  worked  himself 
into  a  paroxysm  of  ill-humour  at 
Darcy  Pierrepont's  non-appearance, 
that  ahe  whispered  wearuy  to  Lucy 
Eustace^  as  they  parted  for  tim 
night, 

^Do  you  think  T  might  escape 
from  all  this,  Lucy  i  Would  it 
be  eelfish  if  I  asked  you  to  take  me 
to  Witheringham  with  you  for  a 
little  while,  aud  left  poor  Laum  to 
bear  it  alone 

The  thought  had  already  occurred 
to  Mrsw  Eui^aoe ;  and  on  a  lefeience 
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to  Laara  herself,  it  appeared  tint 

she  wrnikl  (Kciilnlly  prefer  being 
left  to  inanaKi'  iier  'nearest  Med- 
way'  after  her  uwa  fa^ihioD.  bo  it 
witairanced  thakOiUuriiM  alMrald 

Cwitk  luk  Eulace  to  Withering- 
m,  where  she  would  at  le^t  be 
free  from  the  li"urly  trials  she 
miiat  have  expetienctid  iu  LtwHion^ 


That  nnally  small,  impntmtiltb 
0Mll-«allt,  wldBh  «rta  Ike 


and  which  fnrn  htr  hmy%  endnr* 

iiijg  spirit  was  scarcely  fit  to  cope 
with  in  the  keemnai  of  its  freah 

agony. 

liiit  iiA  they  sat  together  iu  the 
twili^t  of  the  evening  befofe  their 
depiftnie,  Mn.  fioataoe  eaw  there 

was  somethiTi;::  nn-pokon  that 
weighed  on  her  miud,  fiod  presently 
it  canie  out. 

'  Lucy,  I  ecaroelyliketoaak  joa, 
but  I  tlunk  so  much  of  that  poor 
girl,  Ratht'l.  lie  said  ^^lie  was  un- 
happy and  friendless.  It  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me  to  do  something 
for  her,  and  yet  * 

«I  wiU  see  her,  if  7011  ]ike» 
dearest*  and  find  out  in  what  way 
we  can  assist  her.' 

'  Oh,  thank  yon  !  tliat  is  what  T 
wished,  for  I  do  nut  feel  as  il  1 
oookl  telk  to  her  just  bow.* 

Mn.  ikwtace  went;  ahe  woold 


have  refused  nothing  to  the  soft 
pleading  ryes  and  sweet  patient 
face  she  so  dearly  k>ved.    But  the 
interview  was  far  more  ^infol 
than  ihe  had  inMgined  it.  Backal 
DenboronijihadJwaifardiafovered 
that  Adrian  was  the  affianced  hus- 
band of  (.'atliirine,  and  that  her 
revelations  had  he^  the  means  ol 
I— iking  qgtlMir— page.  Imlkm 
tmdt  of  fiMliag  caused  by  this 
dJaeoirery,  she  told  all  t<>  Mr^ 
Eustace,  wlio  thus  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  base  {tart  that  Darcy 
Pierrepont  had  played.   Her  first 
oligeet  on  hearing  lUdMr'a  story, 
was  to  get  Catherine  out  of  the 
way  before  these  disclosures  were 
made  public  ;  and  having  arraiiiied 
with  Mrs.  Harrison  that  iUchel 
ahocdd  want  for  nothing  till  aooM 
plan  could  be  devised fiv her liitQia 
life,  she  liastened  to  carry  off  poor 
CatlRrine,  resolved  to  keei)  her 
safely  iu  her  own  secluded  nom& 
where  tiie  report  of  an  that  followed 
reached  them  with  a  dull  and 
deadened  sound,  like  far-olf  artil- 
lery.    In  the  weary  weeks  that 
passed  there,  the  pale   cheek  of 
Catherine  Vernon  grew  paler  still, 
and  the  light  of  hope  Mid  hiq^pi- 
neaa  fftded  from  her  eyes,  though 
no  murmnrincT  or  reoroachfnl  w..rd 
ever  esca]iL(l  licr.  Alas!  hearts  are 
not  like  glass :  though  they  may  be 
abivned  by  a  bkw,  they  make  no 
noiae  in  braakmst 


CHAPTER  'XTX. 

lUXOT  TOWBB. 

Hotr  ionr  sweet  mnric  is 

When  time  i8  bruke,  and  no  proportion  kepi : 

Bo  is  it  with  (he  matie  of  men's  livos. — 8BAtaniB& 


THE  night-train  that  left  London 
for  the  North  on  the  eventfid 
day  of  his  meeting  with  Piachel  Den- 
borough,  bore  Adrian  L' Estrange 
towaida  the  lonely  spot  where  Lily 
waa  wearing  away  ner  life.  His  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  confusion  which 
mingled  togetlicr  images  the  most 
unconnected :  and  even  while  he 
was  trying  to  imagine  how  Cathe- 
rine Vernon  would  receive  his  let- 
ter, and  what  would  be  its  effect, 
his  thoughta  wandered  off  to  the 


most  trifiing  and  irreLeiant  aob- 

jects.  It  is  a  common  resource  of 
minds  not  of  the  highest  order, 
when  the^  are  burdened  with  an 
overpowering  load.  Doubtless  it 
is  wisely  ordained,  and  qmrea  as 
frail  mortals  much  acute  suffering; 
but  is  theiv  not  something  humi- 
liating in  the  way  that  most  pe<.>ple 
recoil  fioui  fating  a  gi^t  sorrow  or 
a  aerions  perplexity,  and  hide  them- 
aeltm,  as  it  were»  beneath  any 
veil  that  oomea  to  hand,  as 
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*  wild  aaimal  meps  under  c<rrert 
when  it  meets  the  gaae  oi  man  ?  It 

is  from  that  awful,  never-sleeping 
Eye  of  Fate—  Trovidence — let  iih 
reverently  say  God— tliat  we  seek 
to  eeoape — ^how  vainly  I 

Dunng  the  night,  Adrian 
L'Estrange  .scarcely  noticed  that 
he  had  a  fellow-traveller  in  the 
same  carriage ;  but  as  the  early 
dawn  lighted  up  the  bleak  scenery 
of  the  northern  oonntiee  with  « 
ohill,  pale  gleam,  he  became  nware 
of  a  st  Hit,  elderly  gentleman,  who 
was  sitting'  nearly  oppitsite  to  him, 
aad  looking  evety  now  and  then 
into  hifl  nee  widi  »  quick,  obaer- 
vant  i^ance.  Adrian  was  not  in  « 
luimnnr  to  take  the  sharp  inspec- 
tion of  the  stranger  patiently.  He 
fidgeted,  changed  his  i>ui$ition  re- 
peatedly, and  slouchea  his  travel- 
ling-cap OTor  his  faea  The  elderly 
gentleman  did  not  or  wonld  not 
understand  these  symptoms,  and 
inmiediately  began  vdui  some  re- 
iiiurkfj  on  the  surrounding  country, 
to  which  Adrian  aoaroely  replied. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  stont 
stranger  entered  into  a  long  and 
ratht;;r  i>rosy  account  of  an  accident 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  a 
coal-mine,  the  situation  of  which 
he  pointed  out.  He  informed 
Adrian  that  he  had  been  called,  in 
a  professional  capa^^i^  v,  to  the  spot, 
and  detailed  several  surgical  expe- 
riences with  great  animation. 

'And  then,  air/  he  continued, 

*  when  the  overseer  made  his  ap- 
pearance—I believe  the  fellow  ate 
liis  breakfast  before  he  i>ut  his  nose 
out  of  doors — and  I  had  attijuded 
to  all  the  worst  cases  before  he 
came — but  when  he  did  ct>me  at 
last,  what  do  you  think  he  said f 

Adrian,  roused  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent train  of  thought,  had  allowed 
the  stream  of  his  companion's  dis- 
course t4}  mingle  unheeded  with 
the  rushing  and  grinding  of  the 
train,  and  now  looked  i;^,  pomled 
at  being  ai)]iealed  to. 

*  1  really  beg  your  paiduu,  but  I 
did  not  qnite  nnderstand  * 

*I  dafe  say  not,  sir,'  flared  np 
his  companion,  radely  shaken  in 
the  beliei  that  he  had  met  with  an 
attentive  and  interested  listener. 

*  Very  probably  yon  did  not  I 


have  been  lupplying  you  with&cta, 
bat  Providenoe  only  can  endow 

you  ^ith  comprehension.'  With 
this  Johnsonian  thumlerbolt,  the 
stranger  subsided,  with  an  angry 
snort,  into  his  own  comer,  and  left 
Admen,  aSilce  oneonidiMm  of  Mm 
transgr^on  and  its  fhiiiiiiieuwt» 
to  pursue  his  own  nad  tlioughts. 

Day  had  fully  dawned  wiien  tho 
train  stopped  at  the  liathington 
•feation.  to  which  Adrian  was  bound, 
and  which  proved  to  be  also  the 
destination  of  his  iiriUhle  feUow- 
traveller. 

A&  the  latter  drew  a  portmanteau 
fnmi  nnder  the  seat  Adrian's  ejre 
eanght  the  name  ot  Pigott,  and 
remembering  that  Rachel  had  so 
called  the  ijhysician  who  was  at- 
tending Lilian,  he  became  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  avoid  his  late 
companion,  and  waited  till  he  had 
bestowed  himself  and  portmanteau 
in  a  gig,  and  started  on  his  home- 
ward ^vav,  before  he  ventured  to 
iuuuiie  ills  own  road  to  Drumlie- 
dale. 

A  drive  of  five  miles  oyer 

rough  cross-road  bronLrht  him  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  Drumlieston 
at  the  mouth  of  the  glen  he  sought. 
He  engaged  the  only  two  spare 
rooms  of  wliich  the  inn  could  bout: 
and  having  recourse  to  his  old 
stratagem,  unpacked  his  sketchin;^ 
material.*?,  and  carelesisly  inquiretl 
of  the  landlord  what  points  of  in- 
terest the  neais^bourhood  dSersd  to 
an  artist. 

The  landlord  of  the  White  Hart 
Drumlieston,  had    i>ecu]i;\r  ana 
rather  limited  views  ou  liiis  sub- 
ject. 

'  Many  folks^'  he  said,  *  ladies  as 

well  as  gents,  went  up  Drumlie 
Water  with  their  ]»ictur'  b(X)ksand 
took  oif  rocks  and  trees  and  such 
like ;  but  for  his  part,  when  there 
were  real  rocks  and  trees  enough 
and  to  spare,  he  could  see  little 
good  in  tliem  kind  o'  ^)icturs ;  and 
as  for  n  house,  or  anytlung  beuaibie- 
like  u  liiaL  kind — though  he  said 
it  as  ahonld  not— ^ere  was  nothing 
to  come  up  to  the  White  Hart 
between  Hathington  and  Carlisle.* 
As  the  architecture  of  the  White 
Hart  was  of  that  style  whose  idea 

must  have  .  been  bom  in  the 
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Vailder*8  imad       the  steadfast 

C<niteinplation  of  a  rat\  fare — the 
wiudows  re{»rest  iitiiii;  tiio  eye'?,  the 
door  taking  up  the  [>(>Mtiou  of  the 
aoulk,  Ma  A  diimney  at  mA  mad 
^  tlM  ml  oeea|ijiu^  the  place  of 
ears,  it  could  not,  artistically  speak- 
ing, be  regarded  as  'au  available 
iias8age/  iy>  Adrian  coutiuered 
the  repugnauce  he  felt  at  naming 
direotly  the  object  of  his  search, 
and  sngge-stod  that  he  had  hejird 
nl  an  old  place  somewhere  in  tliat 
neighbourhood  called,  he  believed, 
DiiTcy  Tower. 

lilldlord  'a  poor  tmiUi^'dlowB, 

ramshackle  »ild  rat-trap  aaeveryou 
yaw,  sir,  and  in  a  disgraceful  8tate. 
The  master  uever  comes  a-uigh  it 
fnm  jmi^a  end  to  reu^%  end :  and 
him  that  rents  tM  fliiiii  iImI^ 
Gresley — kn«)ws  how  many  pence 
go  to  a  sliilling  far  too  well  to  lay 
out  any  money  on  re])air8  which  ho 
is  not  bound  to  make.  You  see,  he 
liave  got  a  kmglcMa  of  it,  rir ;  aod 
the  limd— why  tha  land  is  in  that 
state  that  it's  my  belief  Mark 
would  make  a  better  thing  of  the 
farm  by  seiiiug  the  rushes  lor  mats 
and  clMHuMioltosM^  aad  amsii  Hka^ 
than  hj  pntonding  to  gKoir  Cbri^ 
tiau  crops.* 

To  wjiat  branch  of  agriculture 
the  landlord  alluded,  Adrian  did 
not  inquire,  bat  begged  to  be  told 
the  way  to  Darcy  Toitn'.  A  path 
winding  up  into  the  moorland,  now 
glowing  with  tlie  rich  purple  of 
blossoming  heather,  wa.s  j minted 
out  to  him  :  and  scarcely  Usteuiug 
to  tlw  laadlofd'a  diraetuNia,  ke  Vt 
off,  trusting  to  the  instinct  which 
had  once  before  le<l  him  to  Lilian, 
to  he  his  guide  now,  under  circum- 
iiUiiicea  how  widely  diliereut ! 

Tha  ttoorlaBd  lay  iMaking  in  tlia 
golden  ^\ow  ol  an  August  san; 
the  rich  oerfumcof  blooming  gorse 
and  lieatuer  tilled  tlie  air,  and  the 
indencribable  murmurs  of  insect 
life  and  gently-rustling  grass,  had 
a  soothing  efeot  on  the  vomA  of 
Adrian,  though  he  noticed  none  of 
tlie  wild  beauty  that  surroniided 
his  path.  As  heimrsued  the  track 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  cauic  upou 
«  neglected-looking  cmaHPoad,  be- 
yoad  whidi  tha  kaathar  gara  plaoa 


to  some  ineffectual  attempt  at  cul- 
tivation. 1 51  tak -looking  fields 
fenced  with  ruinous  dykes  of  loose 
stones,  and  luii  of  tlustics  aud 

waad.aasmad  ta  iadioila  tiM  fivii 
deambed  by  the  imka^MB. 
TaUaf  the  road  to  the  ri^ 

Ailrian  came  stic^denly  upon  a 
cutUige  so  surrounded  by  tiiickly- 
planted,  stra^ling  trees,  guiltkas 
af  any  knowledge  of  tka  aaa  ar 
prunin^-hook,  that  it  was  only  y>y 
stumbling  over  a  half-naked  child, 
asleep  in  the  middle  <>f  the  road, 
that  he  became  aware  of  the  uei^- 
bonrhood of  almnaa  hahitaiaMi 

The  little  savage,  half  aagiy  and 
half  frightened  at  the  nnwonted 
apparition  that  disturbed  h« 
slumbers,  refused  to  auswer  any 
qoaatioiia;  but  yiaUi^  to  tka 
poleat  influence  of  ni¥psTi,iioiiitai 
Avitli  a  very  dirty  finger  to  another 
roa<l,  overgru\\n  with  weeds  and 
rubhes,  and  winding  in  among  the 
dank  half-dead  plantation. 

Aohian  followed  the  mute  diiaa- 
tion,  and  soon  found  himself  at  one 
end  of  along  mar^^hy  field,  btirdered 
on  e;ich  side  witii  siniirtrling  trees, 
which,  iu  tlieir  anxiety  to  ebca|>e 
hum  th»  UeakBoitkviBdloiHSk 
they  had  been  exposed  daring  tl» 
greater  part  of  their  neglected 
existence,  looked  as  if  they  had 
almost  twisted  themselves  out  of 
the  ground.  Here  and  there  one 
had  succeeded  ia  escaping  ftea  a 
life  which  was  only  a  hngviaff 
death,  and  lay,  a  shapele^  ana 
mo8s-co\  cred  ina.ss,  on  the  ni-»hy 
sward.  The  road,  such  it  was, 
ended  here ;  and  only  a  devioaB 
cart-track  marked  the  way  tn  a 
dwelling  of  considerable  size,  wliich 
filled  in  the  background  of  this 
dreaiy  picture,  and  looked  as  fur- 
loni  aad  diamal  as  the  rest 

This  was  Darcy  Tower,  iHmvs 
Lilian  Denboroiigh  was  wearing 
away  her  life  in  cheerless  captivity. 
Adrian  made  his  way  tlirough  wet, 
tangled  grass  and  over  manby 
gmady  wbara  Ua  tet  aank  at 
every  step,  to  tiM  door  ol  Ike 
house. 

It  stood  j)artl y  open,  and  jiropped 
u^,  fur  lack  ui  one  of  the  hiiigea, 
With  a  cncked  milk-paa.  The 
coof  vaa  gteoi  nith  MoliaBi^  the 
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windows  iNN^en  in  mmf  places, 
and  from  one  of  them  protruded  a 

long  pole,  bearing  some  of  Mark 
Cirealey's  iiuier  garments  to  dry  in 
the  8oft  summer  air.  This  was  the 
cnly  sign  of  human  occupation  la 
be  seen ;  and  after  knoddng  and 
calling  for  some  time  in  vain, 
Adrian  L' Estrange  turned  to  a 
small  door  in  a  side-wall,  and  eu- 
deavmired  to  gain  admittance 
there. 

Thougil .  bolted  and  nailed  up, 
the  door  was  in  such  a  sfaite  of 
decay  that  it  yielded  at  once  to  a 
vigorous  push  j  and  Adrian  found 
himaelf  at  one  end  of  a  lowTanhed 
Xrfiiiry,  beyond  which  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  on  the  boQgha  of 
a  flowering  lime-tree. 

The  change  of  scene  on  emerging 
ham  thia  diurk  pawige  waaavwrr 
nfreahing  one.  A  small  paved 
terrace  extended  for  about  fifty 
feet  between  two  projecting  towers, 
one  small  and  round,  and  the  other 
a  square,  massive,  loop-holed  bmld- 
inir  of  some  arcnitectural  preten- 


sions, built  by  a  Border  baron  of 
the  time  of  ifenry  VII.  This  was 
Darcy  Tower  i^ir  excellence;  tlie 
rest  of  the  building  being  in  a 
totally  diffsnnt  tigrle  and  of  kite 
dates.  Along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  terrace  connecting  the  two 
towers,  a  crenelated  wall,  falling, 
like  everything  else  about  the 
place,  into  mthasiiitd  deeay,  orsv- 
nmig  a  wild  and  picturesque  ravinsi 
Jifasses  of  grey  rock,  clothed  here 
and  there  with  ivy  and  trailing 
plants,  rose  from  a  wooded  bank 
60  abruptly  that,  standing  on  the 
tenaoe  abore  tkem,  yon  looked 
down  upon  the  very  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  could,  if  so  minded,  be- 
come acquainted  witii  tlie  private 
domestic  alfairs  of  a  culouy  of 
rooks  wMfih  inhabited  their  top- 
moat  branehss.  Far  below,  a  rip- 
pling murmur  told  of  the  unseen 
cour-<e  of  the  Drumlie  Water  over 
its  rocky  bed ;  and  lighted  by  the 
slanting  beams  of  an  August  eren- 
ing  sun,  the  whole  scene  waafbll 
of  qnaint  and  attractive  beauty. 
One  ;jrlance  enabled  Adrian 
J/Kstrangetotake  in  these  details; 
at  the  next,  his  heart  gave  a  bound, 
or,  seated  in  the  te  ocnmsK  of  the 


tsrrace,  near  the  niinsd  wall,  was 

a  slight  attenuated  figiire  which 
riveted  hia  qrss  and  thoughts  at 

once. 

iShe  was  dressed  in  pale  grey, 
with  a  bioad-lss0f<ed  straw  hat 

■which  shadad  the  upper  part  of 
her  face,  as  she  sat  %nth  her  head 
bent  do\STi wards,  and  her  hands 
crossed  listlesalv  in  her  lap.  A 
bkok  silk  soaii  had  fallen  firom 
her  shoulders,  and  her  fragile 
bending  figure  had  about  it  an  ex- 
pression of  weariness  and  melan- 
choly which  thrilled  to  the  iieurt 
of  him  who  gazed  on  her,  himself 
nnseen. 

Adrian's  heart  throbbed  wildlj. 

Would  she  recognise  him?  how 
far  had  the  mind  shared  in  the 
ruiu  of  that  poor  faded  form,  so 

nnlike  the  gkywing  yoothlol  beauty' 
of  his  earlvloYet  He  leant  against 

the  arched  doorwav,  to  recover  his 
self-possession  an(l  decide  on  the 
best  method  of  making  his  presence 
known  Without  alarming  her.  In 
a  hm  moments,  the  sense  of  being 
no  longer  alone  roused  her  from 
her  sad  musings.  She  started  up 
and  came  towards  him,  at  first 
with  a  look' of  wild,  unrecognising 
terror ;  but  instantly  light  iaaheS 
into  her  eyes,  and  colour  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  was  in  his  anns, 
sobbing  and  smiling  all  at  once, 
and  murmuring  soft  words  of  love 
and  welcome.  Adrian  cooUl  not 
speak,  but  while  he  covered  her 
cneeks  and  lijis  with  kisses,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder 
and  nestled  to  him  like  a  child, 
whispering  with  a  sigh  of  iuefiEftble 
happiness,  '  at  last !  at  last  T 

Presently  Adrian  led  her  ten- 
derly to  the  seat  she  had  quitted, 
and  for  some  time  they  sat  there 
together,  exchanging  oulya  loving 
word  or  a  silent  km  Both  had 
reached  the  goal  of  their  lives- 
there  seemed  nothing  beyond.  Yet 
it  was  scarcely  as  lovers  that  they 
met.  His  feelings  towards  her, 
£rom  the  moment  when  he  first 
saw  her  sitting  pale  and  silent  by 
her  prison-wall,  were  of  the  purest 
tenderness,  no  trace  of  j»assion 
lingered  there ;  an  infinite  loving 
pity  had  usurped  its  place.  But 
one  theoght  fiUed  hia  oiind  regard- 
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ing  licr— to  free  this  poor  young 
creature,  s<»  hciivily  amicted.  from 
the  uuri^lite<.tUji  botidutfe  iu  which 
aha  waa  held,  and  piace  her  m 
aafoty,  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
persecutor.  If  any  warmer  feelings, 
any  tender  hope  for  the  fr^r  distant 
future  hijf  deep  in  hut  iicait^  like 
q;>ring  violeta  oeoeslh  tha  daad 
laaves  of  autumn,  he  did  not  wm 
confess  it  to  }  in  -  If. 

Aii'l  to  Lily  this  reunion  was  a 
dream  of  bliss  from  whicli  nhe 
a.'sked  only  uot  to  be  awakened. 
What  matterad  it  how  ha  had  die- 
covered  her,  why  he  was  there  1 
To  f'  .'1  liim  near  her  wns  all  she 
askeu  .  iiuii  every  thouiclit  i>f  th© 
past  aud  the  future  alike  yielded 
to  the  nnapeakahla  hliaa  of  ilia  pv^ 
aence. 

This  Cduld  not  last  very  long;. 
Tiiose  fatal  worJ-s,  'wljy'  and 
•how'  will  never  grant  us  more 
than  a  ahott  respite  from  their 
tyranny.  Man  ii  so  constituted 
that  he  cannot  take  ^ther  joy  or 
sorrow  as  they  come  to  him,  but 
must  examine,  and  inquire,  and 
analyse,  and  brush  the  bloom  off 
hia  happineai  09m  before  he  taataa 
it. 

*  How  did  you  find  me  here,  my 
Adrian  T  Lily  nuirmnred.  *  I  de- 
spaired of  ever  iieciug  vou  again.' 

^Bachei  told  me  where  to  find 
yon,  and  I  came.  Oh  Lily,  my 
own  Lily,  why  did  we  ever  part  f 

Suddenly  Lilian  started  away 
from  hiin,  and  stood  with  dilated 
eyes  and  blaaehed  cfaeeka,  placing 
at  him  wildly.  Then  th  10  w  1  ng  np 
her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
phc  rrit  f],  '  Oh  my  God,  T  had  for- 
gotten !  it  Lb  too  liile.  loo  hite !' 

She  Hew  to  the  mrther  end  of 
the  teiiace,  and  orouefaing  there  on 
the  gronnd,  laid  her  head  againat 
the  wall,  and  faintly  moaning,  re- 
peat e<l  over  and  over  again  the 
woixis,  *  too  late !' 

Adnan  bent  over  her  in  dread. 
There  was  a  look  on  her  face,  an 
expression  in  tlie  attitude  in  which 
she  lay,  like  a  frightened  animal, 
which  smote  his  heart  with  the 
terrible  recollection  of  ail  that 
Baohel  had  told  him  of  her  state. 
He  tried  to  raise  her,  but  finding 
ehe  reeiatedy  he  knelt  down  beeida 


her  and  draw  her  gently  towaidi 

him. 

*  It  can  never  be  too  late  to  be 
happy,  my  dariing>  while  we  lite 
aiui  each  c^er.  ITow  I  ban 
found  yon  We  will  nsvar  pert 
again.' 

*  Huah,  hush ;  yuu  do  uot  know 
what  yott  u%  eayin^.  "Tliara  tra 
bartier  that  must  divide  us  lor 
ever!  Oh myQQd,aiid liofiaTOB 

ao  dearly !' 

A  burst  of  weeping  calmed  her ; 
and  gently  Adrian  let  ber^  know 
that  he  was  acquainted  widi  eB 
the  niteous  details  of  her  story, 
and  nad  followed  her  to  Darey 
Tower  for  the  fxoress  purpose  cf 
devoting  his  liic  lu  ixcr,  liie  iiuio- 

eent  victim  of  a  baae  wvoog.  8hi 

listened,  soothed  by  the  somid  df 
his  voice,  happy  to  lay  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  taste,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  that  unutterable 
MeaaadnooB  oC  repooo  which  iain- 
apired  hy  ike  presence  of  one 
we  love  entirely.  But  as  he 
went  on,  a  change  came  over  her. 
T,ower  and  lower  droo^cid  her  head, 
tiii  her  foce  was  hiaden  iu  W 
elaaped  hands ;  and  whenheoeaaed 
to  s])eak,  and  Ined  to  draw  her 
towards  him  again,  she  lifted  her 
sorrowful  eyra  to  hia  aad  ahook 
her  head, 

*No,  Adrian,  no;  I  nnet  not 
deceive  myself.  I  meant  to  marry 
liitti,  and  in  the  aigiit  of  God  I 
must  be  hia  wife.' 

He  tried  to  interrupt  her,  but 
with  recovered  calmnees,  and  a 
kmd  of  dignity  in  her  maanet;  die 
imposed  silence  on  him. 

*  I  must  tell  the  troth  as  it  stands. 
1  "wm  wretched,  heart-brt'ken  ;  I 
fancied  you  had  deserted  me,  and 
I  cared  only  for  releasing  ray  fiifthtr 
from  tiiat  dreadful  man's  power. 
He  swore  to  me,  Adrian,  that  if  I 
would  be  his  wife,  my  father 
should  be  free,  and  I  consented.  If 
he  deeeiyed  me,  his  waa  the  m. 
I  prav  God  to  forgive  me  if  I 
sharea  it — but  I  emu  't  deny  that 
1  consente<l  to  marry  him,  and  s-)  1 
must  for  ever  be  unworthy  of  yoa. 
Go,  Adrian,  leave  me  while  I  have 
atrength  to  aay  that  though  I  will 
never  aee  that  man  again,  I  oia 
never,  never  be  yooia,' 
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*■  No,  darling,* aaswared  Adrian ; 
*  I  will  not  leave  you  yet.  My  ob- 
ject in  seeking  you  is  to  place  you 
beyond  his  reach  ;  so  you  are  quiet 
and  at  peace,  I  care  not  wlist  be- 
oomes  01  me.  Tou  owe  no  wifely 
duty  to  the  man  who  deceived  you 
byannnholy  mt)ckery ;  and  if  there 
is  wrong  anywhere,  it  would  be  in 
your  continuing'  to  eat  bis  bread 
and  liye  mider  his  roo^  while  an/ 
other  shelter  in  the  wide  world  is 
open  to  yon.' 

Lilian  raised  her  liead  at  these 
"v^'ords,  and  was  about  to  reply, 
irhen  %  small  door  in  the  Tower 
opened,  and  Lisette  appeared  with 
a  plate  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Of 
course  she  screamed  at  the  siglit  of 
Adrian  j  and  endeavouring  to  cross 
lierself  m  the  extremitv  of  her  snr- 
prise,  let  the  glass  &11.  Lilian 
flew  up  to  her  and  put  her  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

*  Hush,  hush !  do  not  let  Mrs. 
Gresley  hear  you  T  she  said  rapidly, 
in  French.  «0h,  liaettel  he  is 
here  once  more  :  he  loves  me, — he 
Rays  I  may  yet  dc  happy !  But  if 
!Mi-s.  Oresley  knows.  aJie  wili  never 
let  liim  come  again. 

*  And  how  was  it  that  he  anived 
this  timet  What  is  this  Monsiear 
L*£trang6r,  who  falls  upon  us  from 
the  clouds  after  this  fashion  1 
Take  care,  madame ;  he  will  ffo  off 
again—- ponfl-HU  he  did  heforel' 
Bat  as  Hie  spoke,  the  dark  expres- 
sire  fiice  of^the  faithful  French- 
woman was  dimpled  all  over  with 
smiles,  and  she  patted  Lilian  on  the 
bhoulder,  and  called  her  *  poor  dove' 
with  unfeigned  affectioa 

Adrian  explained  to  her  how  he 
had  obtainea  an  entrance  into  the 
Tow  or ;  and  Lisette,  wht>  entered 
at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair 
with  all  tiie  love  of  adventure  and 
intrigue  whidi  seems  bom  in  most 
Frenchwomen,  promised  t<^  arrange 
cette  bien-Ju'ureme  vieille  jxHe,  so 
that  Mrs.  Gresley,  who  appeared 
to  act  as  Lilian  s  ^ler,  should 
not  discover  that  it  had  been 

*  But  now,  ch6rie,*  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  lier  mistress, '  y<m  must  take 
your  little  repast.  Here,  Monsieur 
the  apparition  1  hold  this  plate 
while  I  r^air  the  disaster  yon 
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oansed  by  your  unexpected  pre- 

sen  CO.* 

>Slie  returned  in  a  fiw  minutes 
with  a  jug  of  fresh  milk  and  two 
glansiw;  and  seated  together  on  the 
mined  wall,  Lily  and  Adiian  shared 
the  milk  and  bread  ivith  a  happy 
security,  a  thoughtlessness  for  tiie 
future,  wliich  made  them  appear 
and  feel  Uke  two  children.  Lisette 
stood  by,  a  broad  grin  lighting  up 
her  honest  &ce  i  ami  as  soon  as  the 
slight  meal  was  over,  s!ie  seated 
herself  unceremoniously  beside 
them,  and  smoothing  her  aprou 
over  her  kneea  with  her  Sfmad 
hands,  said — 

*  Maintenant  nous  allons  tenirun 
conseil  de  guerre,  et  fiiire  notre 
petit  plan  de  campagne.' 

Her  quiet  assumption  of  the  fact 
that  Aoiian  had  come  to  takeaway 
Lily,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence Tiily  was  to  go,  and  she, 
Lisette,  with  her,  did  more  towards 
eucouriiging  the  poor  girl,  and 
leading  her  to  for^^the  obstadee 
that  lay  in  her  path,  than  all 
Adrian's  persuasions  had  been  able 
to  effect.  The  Frenchwoman's 
energy  and  decision  even  affected 
Adnan  faimsell  He  had  obeyed 
the  blind  impulse  which  urged  him 
towards  Lilian  without  any  clear 
notion  of  what  was  to  follow  ;  and 
even  now,  he  was  far  from  having 
decided  on  any  course  of  action. 
To  plaoe  lily  at  liberty,  to  be  abJe 
to  watch  over  her  life  and  guard 
her  from  her  persecutor,  was  a 
vision  tliat  Moated  before  Ids  eyes, 
to  be  realized  somehow  and  some- 
where,  he  knew  not  yet  what 
means.  Always  imj)ressionable, 
easily  acted  ui)on  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances, the  quick  decision  of 
Lisette  infected  him  at  once,  and 
he  entered  into  all  the  plans  she 
rapidly  formed  for  his  repeating 
his  visits  at  the  Tower,  until  mat- 
ters could  be  safely  arranged  for 
the  flight  of  Lilian.  She  showed 
him  a  pathway  in  the  appiureutly 
inaccessible  rock  below  the  terraoey 
leading  down  the  giddy  face  of  the 

Erecipice  to  the  bank  of  the  stream 
elow,  and  proposed  that  a  hand- 
kerchief, waving  from  a  certain 
window  of  the  Tower,  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  uumld  be  a 
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signal  to  let  him  know  he  could 
cume  witiiuut  fear  of  beiug  tiur- 


UkfB  hce  brightened  as  she  sat 

between  Adrian  and  her  faithful 
friend,  and  looked  from  one  to  tlie 
other,  till  it  bore  ahno.st  its  former 
look  of  sweet  child-like  beauty; 
but  wfan  Lisetto  dMUrad  that 
Moodear  UEtnnger  mtut  be  goM^ 
for  the  work-people  would  soon  be 
returning'  from  tne  harvest  field, 
fihe  clung  to  him  with  a  wild 
•Mm  wmek  fMlled  to  hit  adnd 
the  feMftil  malady  of  which  Baehel 
had  warned  liim  that  she  was  the 
victim.  A  dread  (»f  comin;;  evil — 
a  I^resentimeut  tluit  the  atl'air  in 
which  he  wis  engaged  oould  never 


be  l)n»uf;ht  to  a  happy  issue — fell 
like  ice  on  his  heart.  But  who 
could  have  resisted  the  loviii^  ca- 
resses, the  pleading  lodoi  oi  the 
beloved  being  who  clung  to  him  as 
to  her  all  of  good  aod  hippiitew  m 
earth  ] 

Adrian  put  from  kirn  all  thought, 
iSfie  tlMt  elie  bted  him,  and  ttit 
]m  eonld  make  Imt  haiipy.  He 

promised  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  for  that  and  some 
few  dayti  to  come  the  little  lonely 
tmaoe  beeM&e  to  Imii,  as  wdl  ae 

toUHoLMiabodeof  perfect  hap- 
piness— tne  paadiieof  two  bliiidly- 
loviiig  hearts,  who  aske<l  n«)thii]g 
of  the  world  but  to  be  allowed  to 
beat  together. 


CHAPTER  XZ. 

LILIAir. 

Not  long,  not  long  !    The  spirit-wasting  ferer 
Of  lUs  strange  Iffs  shsll  qoit  cash  itoo Wag  Tain; 

And  this  wiKl  \mhe  flow  placidly  for  ever, 
And  andioM  p«aM  isUeve  tha  boniiag  i>rain. 

DsL.  H. 

Upon  «ht  SMSlSBl  iovnr  sT  aU  «be 

n^IIEKE  th^  sat,  in  the  liA  and  more  than  he  had  e 
^  golden  after-glow  of  sunset,  on 

the  d.'iy  that  was  to  have  been  the 
inarria]4e-day  of  Adrian  and  Cathe- 
rine Veruou.  In  spite  of  the  blind 
infhtoaftlDii  that  poaeeBBod  him. 
this  thon^di^  like  a  hannting  wail 
of  melancholy  music,  possessed  his 
soul,  and  made  him  re.stle.ss  and 
dissatisfied  with  him>>elf;  but  the 
only  ontwaid  resnltof  this  state  of 
mind  was  an  increased  eanestness 
in  his  detcrnnnati(»n  to  escape  at 
once  with  Lilian  from  all  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  past,  aud  to 
build  upon  its  ruins,  like  the  lie* 
lians  on  those  of  Herculaneum,^ 
the  frail  fabric  of  an  earthly  bliss 
which,  even  while  it  filled  his  being, 
he  felt  must  be  as  evauesceut  as  it 
was  lovely. 

fiat  meanwhile  his  coming,  and 
the  repose  of  soul  which  he  had 
brought  her,  had  operated  like  a 
charm  on  tlie  shaken  spirit  of 
Lilian,  bhe  became,  under  the  iu- 
floence  of  this  renovated  life,  all 


her  •  and  day  by  day  she  grew  to 
his  heart  vdth  an  intensity  of  love 
and  devotion  as  great  as  his  for 
her. 

80  tiiey  sat  togeliber  on  Okm 
August  evening ;  or  rather,  jUBaB 

occu]>ied  her  usual  T>lace  on  the 
ruined  wall,  while  Adrian,  seated  a 
little  below  her,  leaned  his  head 
against  her  arm,  end  looked  up 
into  the  sweet  tender  eyes  that 
were  bent  (li>\\iiwards    to  him, 

brinuning  over  with  love  and  hap- 
pin  ess. 

Bnddenly,  so  gM2n&  he  saw  a 
fearAil  oliMige  oome  over  het. 
Every  vestige  of  colour  left  her 

face  her  eyes  dilated,  and  her 
whole  form  seemed  to  shrink  and 
coUai^  into  a  crouching  attiiude 
of  abject  terror.  At  the  sasie  mo- 
ment a  shadow  fell  on  the  gioand 
before  them ;  and  locking  up, 
Adrian  KEstrauge  saw  jDarqy 
Pierrepont. 
There  wis  a  momentaiy  eSoBee 


*  Matjfaret  FereiwU,  by  Miss  &«weU, 
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as  the  two  men  stood  gazing  into 
each  other's  faces.  Darcy  Pierre- 
pont  was  the  hrst  to  speak^  with  a 
flUl^  tone  of  mockery  in  bis  iPoiM 
of  stadied  calmness. 

*  I  am  agreeably  surprised,  Mrs. 
Pierrepont,  to  find  that  you  are 
well  euough  to  receive  your  friends. 
FlBrhaps  yoa  viU  eztond  your  we&- 
oome  to  your  luiaband.* 

A  shrdl  cry  interrupted  him. 
Lilian  sprang  up,  Hushing  all  over 
with  a  crimson  glow,  and  stood 
ocmf routing  her  torme nter. 

' Toa  are  noi my  husband!  You 
told  me  so  yourself  1  Thank  God, 
thank  God,  you  have  no  power 
over  me !'  She  sliivcred  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  wildest  exciteuieut. 

*Ab  yoa  pleaae,'  he  aoswerad 
Oftrelesaly,  with  a  mocking  amile 
on  his  handsome  evil  countenance. 
*  I  fiuicied  you  had  a  preference  for 
the  title,  when  we  last  spoke  on  the 
subject  Permit  me,  mo,  to  in- 
quire of  my  mistress  how  lon^  she 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  leceLving 
▼isitorj^  in  my  house.' 

*  You  will  drive  her  mad  again/ 
said  Adrian,  hurriedly,  as  he  saw 
the  same  terrible  ezmesuon  he  had 
before  noticed,  steal  over  the  un- 
happy girVs  countenance.  '  T  am 
ready  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  all  1  have  doue,  when  you  please; 
bnt,  for  pit/s  sue,  do  not  lei  ns 
disciiss  these  things  in  her  pre- 
sence.* 

'  It  was  you  who  sought  her  pre- 
sence hrst,  I  believe,'  tlie  other 
acDsireredi  with  inpertiirbable  oahn. 
'If  3m  fsmember,  I  bad  every 

reason  to  expect  to  meet  you  in  a 
difiFerent  place  to-day:  but  tiiough 
it  has  suited  you  to  lorKet  that  at 
this  time  you  ought  to  nave  been 
the  husband  of  my  niece,  I,  as  her 
uncle  and  guardian,  may  be  allowed 
to  remember  the  fact,  and  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  your  presence 
here.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  let  ns  taOc  else- 
where!* exclaimed  AdrisiL  Bat 
Lily  had  caught  the  words,  and 
now  «ime  ujt  to  him  very  quietly, 
aud  laid  her  hand  ou  his  arm. 

'  Adrian  1  be  said  tbat  ones  be- 
fore, you  know ;  and  though  it  was 
false,  it  nearly  drove  me  mad. 
Now  lie  says  it  again,  it  sounds  iO 
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like  truth  that  I  do  not  think  t 
can  bear  it.  Tell  him  it  is  a  wicked 
lie,  as  all  the  rest  was.  And  oh. 
do  make  him  go  awav!  MyJuad 
bumswbenlloslLat  hiuL* 

*  I  am  sorry  to  produce  so  no- 
pleasant  an  effect,'  said  Darcy 
Pierrepont,  with  difficulty  restrain 
ing  his  passion;  'but  at  Hds**^ 


ment  I  do  not  think  I  can  go,  even 
at  Mr.  L'Estrange's  bidding.  You 
had  better  listen  to  what  1  have  to 
say,  Lilian,  since  it  no  longer  suits 
joo  to  feign  madnesa.  My  ststo- 
ment  will  be  shorty  and  easily  com- 
prehended, and  you  can  appeal  to 
your  friend  to  confirm  its  soon- 
racy  ' 

*  Have  yon  the  heart  of  a  man  f 
cried  Adnan,ss  LilyeoirsiedsBd 
doDg  to  bim,  trembling.  *  I  will 
answer  you  when  and  where  yon 
please,  so  that  it  is  not  before  her. 
You  will  kill  her  ou  the  spot.* 

'Bsrmit  me  to  ]be  the  judge  of 
my  own  actions,'  answ^ed  the 
other,  with  forced  and  sarcastic 
coolness.  'When  I  wish  for  a 
lesson,  either  in  mannei-s  or  morals, 
I  shall  scnoely  choose  you  for  my 
msster.  I  tiunk  you  had  bsltse 
make  up  your  mina  to  listen  to  the 
truth,  Lilian — a  second  mistake 
uiiglit  be  ratlier  awkward.  But  if, 
when  you  have  heard  all^  you  prefer 
this  gentleman's  proteetum  to  mine^ 
yoa  are  psKfeeHyfiee  to  makeyonr 
choice.* 

*\Vhat  is  it  what  does  he 
meau  ]  Oh,  Adrian,  tell  me,  i:  am 
SO  frigfatened  T  lilj  sbiTcred. 

*  I  will  tell  you,  Lilian,  my  Lily, 
whom  I  love  oetter  than  life,'  saul 
Adrian,  very  pale,  but  speiiking 
quietly,  in  hopes  of  calmiug  her  by 
the  tones  ot  his  voice.  'Deceived 
by  him,  unable  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  you,  thinking  yon 
dead  or  l«>st  to  me  for  ever,  1  suf- 
fered myself  for  a  while,  not  to 
forget  you,  my  own — I  have  never 
done  that— but  to  try  to  b^eve 
that  I  might  find  peace  with  an- 
other. The  first  sound  of  your 
name,  uttered  by  Rachel,  convinced 
me  not  only  that  this  would  be 
fanposnble,  bnt  that  I  ahoold  not 
be  acting  fairly  and  loyally  by 
either  of  you,  if  I  did  not  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  son- 
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science,  I  took  oonnael  of  both, 
ny  Lily,  and  here  I  am.' 

'  Scarcely  a  fair  statement  of  the 
facts/  siiul  T>arcy  Pierrt'|»«»nt, 
*  though  1  muoi  allow  it  to  be  an 
\m$mim  ooa  Now  hmt  my 
ywBon  ci  the  case.  This  gentle- 
man, Lilian,  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  to  marry  my  niece, 
Gatherme  Vernon.  Ail  the  ar- 
laoMNBlB  wsfs  soadadsd;  ths 
wedding  was  to  hsifB  tsksn  place 
to-day,  when,  oi^nnj?  to  your  sister's 
infernal  folly,  lie  discovered  your 

Slace  of  abode,  and  came  here, 
esertiug  and  insulting  a  lady 
whoss  Bssrest  relstioii  I  am,  and 
doing  me  the  honour  to  st^l  into 
my  house  and  carry  on  clandestine 

interviews  with  .    Since  you 

seem  particular  as  to  terms,  you 
may  ul  np  llis  Uank  with  aqy^ 
thing  you  please.'  He  shmgmd 
his  hlioiildcrs,  and  looked  atliis 
victim  with  an  evil  smile  of  tri- 
umph. But  Lilian  seemed  to  heed 
hSm  HHle ;  all  her  thoughts  wm 
Sentred  in  Adrian. 

*  Adrian,  Adrian,  is  this  tmef 
Did  she  love  yon,  and  hsTS  JOfk 
made  her  miserable  toof 

'God  help  me!'  ezchdmsd 
Adrian.  '  J  scarcely  know  what  1 
have  done.  I  thought  on^ of  jOUf 
my  Lily,  my  first  love.' 

'  But  it  is  true  '  reiterated  Lilian, 
drawing  away  from  the  arm  he 
had  thrown  nrand  hsr.  'She loved 
you ;  yon  w  ere  going  to  marry  her 
— this  pure  happy  creature  and 
you  left  lier.  Oli,  false  and  cruel 
to  both  iin  yuu  are,  go,  and  let  me 
never  see  yon  againl 
'Lily,  Lily,  have  m«n!f  on  mef 

implored  Adrian. 

But  slie  turned  from  liini,  and 
slowly  walked  awav  a  few  steps, 
the  very  intensity  of  her  sufifermg 
lending  her  an  apparent  calmneas. 
Darcy  Heciepont  eame  between 
them. 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  take  so 
sensible  a  view  of  the  case,  Lilian, 
and  that  I  oaa  agree  with  you  in 
feooesting  this  gentleman  to  leave 
US. 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  near  to 
Lilian,  who  was  standing,  with 
drooping  helul  and  clasped  Jiaiid% 
in  an  attitode  of  hopeless  sidSKiag; 


His  approa^  loased  her  afiesh; 

and  as  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
hand  on  her  arm^  she  started  away 
fr<»iii  him.  Adnan  saw  the  same 
wild,  desperate  change  pass  uver 
her  natures  that  he  had  noliosd 


more  than  once  before,  and 
towards  her.  Suddenly  slie  threw 
her  hand.>^  nji  with  a  frantic  ^'esture, 
and  uttering  a  scream  that  rang  in 
the  euB  and  hearts  of  thoee^iat 
hssfd  it  long  after  the  brief  scene 
was  over,  she  darted  to  the  fartht^ 
end  of  the  terrace,  sprang  on  the 
ruined  walL  and  stood  on  the  very 
parapet  The  stones  were  loose 
sad  erambling,  and  even  her  slight 
weight  might  easily  displace  tbem; 
and  beneath,  the  rock  went  sheer 
down  some  fifty  feet  or  more  l>ef.  re 
it  was  hidden  by  the  tops  of  the 
tieee  whieh  wnm  along  tbs  bniika 
of  Drmnlie  Water. 

Adrian  saw  the  imminence  of  her 
peril,  and  knew  that  any  attempt 
to  go  near  her  would  only  iucreaae 
it  He  eonuBaoded  hisvoieetoa 
dear  steady  tone,  and  said, 

'Lily,  come  to  me.  Vou  need 
not  fear  ;  whatever  happen^  I  will 
take  care  of  you.* 

8he  looked  at  him^  and  a  softer, 
mors  hnmaa  expression  stole  over 
her  countenance.  Already  one  foot 
was  on  a  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
and  she  was  about  to  des.  t-ud, 
when  Darcy  Pierrepont.  mi-^uking 
Adrianls  motive,  and  needless  « 
her  dsager,  came  hastily  between 
them,  and  s;ud,  sharply, 

*  You  will  do  no  such  thin^ 
Lilian,  let  us  have  an  end  of  this 
loUy ;  eome  down  st  onee.* 

'  Don't  come  near  me;  donlt  tondi 
me.  I  will  die  sooner  than  be 
tnuclied  by  you,'  she  8creau»ed, 
shrinking  yet  nearer  to  the 
*  perilous  verge.' 

A  bitter,  fearful  oath  escaped 
the  lios  of  Darcy  Pierrejwnt,  and 
ho  took  two  or  three  hasty  strides 
towards  the  siK)t  wliere  Lilian 
stood.  Aa  she  saw  hiiu  coming, 
she  strove  in  her  Uind  fkeuM 
terror  to  get  still  frither  from  him 
without  moving  her  eyes  from  the 
object  of  her  insane  dreini.  The 
crumbUng  wall  gave  way  beneath 
her  feet ;  she  tottered^  and  thiew 
oat  her  arms  wildly. 
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'  Help,  Adnaa !  help,  help  r 
There  was  a  nmi  uf  falling 

st"Tio^  ;md  a  cloud  of  dust.  A  lonpr. 
shrill,  riuLnHL'  ^liriek,  aud  tku  ^uuud 
of  a  heavy  body  crabhing  through 
the  Imuiches  of  the  trees  bdow. 
Then  «n  was  stUL 

The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment  aghast.  Thon 
Adrian,  with  a  cry  of  doripair. 

r ng  over  the  ruiiied  wall,  auu 
ppeared  alaa 
At  this  moment  Lisette,  who 
had  been  detained  by  Mra.  Gresley 
on  some  pretext,  and  knew  nothing 
of  Darcy  Jfierrepont'^  arrival,  came 
fl3ring  towards  them.  LUiah's 
shriek  had  reached  her  ears,  and 
{she  ruslied  to  the  help  of  one  who 
would  never  need  human  help 
lygnin, 

*  Oh,  my  Qod  1  Mondeor  Fierra* 
|K»it  here.  Oh,  holy  Virgin  1  where 

IS  my  dear  mistress  V 
He  clutched  her  by  the  aim,  and 

pointed. 

is  gone  down  there  after 

h«r.' 

Something  like  4h0  Imih  hoist 

upon  tlic  fruthful  f^rVs  mind,  and 
she  fiUcd  tlie  air  witli  cries  and 
lamentations.  People  came  crowd- 
ing ixi  from  the  mm,  and  a  soene 
of  confosion  followed. 

In  the  midst  of  it,  wliilc  some 
were  runnim^  liithor  and  thither 
without  aim,  aud  others  trying  in 
vain  to  disoover  from  Lisette*8 
broken  cries  what  had  happened, 
S  groan  escaped  from  Darcy  Pierre- 
]>ont,  who  had  remained  gloomily 
gazing  down  the  }irccii All 
ru^ihed  U>  the  wail,  aud  liic  ligure 


of  Adrian  L*Eitraiig6  was  seen 
emeigmg  from  the  larees,  and  bear- 
ing s^riv  fJiing  in  hi.?  anus,  with 
.sui)erhuman  exertion,  up  that 
perilous  path  in  the  face  of  the 
oliff. 

It  Uy  soft  and  unresisting^  droop- 
ing down  over  his  arm  with  a 

piteous  helple.H.sness.  No  iiced  to 
guard  thomj  crushed  limb.s  houi  the 
sharp  projections  uf  the  rocbi :  yet 
he  cud  so  tenderly,  as  though  he 
were  carrying  a  sleeping  child* 
Once  when  her  foot  caught  in  a 
trailiu'^  briar,  he  8top)»ed  and  dis- 
entangled it  gently,  as  if  the  thorns 
oould  nave  hwi  hofr. 

All  mad^  way  for  him  in  awe- 
struck silence  as  he  gained  the 
terrace,  bearing  his  sad  Inudeu. 
All,  even  those  rough,  uuoouth 
men,  felt  instinctively  that  no  arm 
save  his  should  touch  those  poor 
remains.  A  low  sound  of  pitying 
murmurs  accompanied  liim  across 
the  little  court  ;  and  silently,  but 
for  her  tears  aud  broken  prayers, 

the  faithM  Liaette  led  the  way  up 
the  Tower  staiis  to  her  mistress  s 
rof)m.  Adrian  followedf  and  laid 

the  corpse  on  the  bed. 

Then  Li;sctte  sobbed  out,  with  * 
bitter,  ahnddenng  cry^ 

'Ah,  mon  DieaT<|iiee*e6ta£«iiz! 

Qu'elle  est  bris^e,  pauvre  aiige !' 

Adrian  staggered  back  a^'ainst 
the  wall,  ana  clutched  wildly  at 
his  throat,  as  if  he  were  suifocated. 
Blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  he  fell  down  beside 
the  corpse  of  Lily,  apparently  as 
lifeless  as  the  shattered  form  that 
had  been  so  dear  to  him. 
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FEMALE  CHARITY-LAY  AND  MONASTia 
Br  FMAjnm  JPom  OcnnL 


WHATBVBR  daew^lMdoiily^ 
*'  hi  impm^mg  woman's '  gene- 
ral  worth  and  particular  mia- 
si««i3arin<»,sf»,' it  is  pretty  well  con- 
ceded that  she  is  iu  her  right 

{>lace  teaching  the  youug,  reclaim- 
ng  Hm  aiBmi,  nlie?iM  th«  poor, 
and  uufi^ing  tfae  dck.   Her  pursuit 
(»f  the  Tnie  and  the  Beautiful  in 
literature,  seience,  and  art  may  be 
^however  uiyustly)  derided  a 
lUfave  ordiomniead  aaaainfMioB 
of  fields  which  she  can  Bflfmr 
adequately  cultivate ;  hut  her  pur- 
suit of  the  Go4Hi,  her  tll'  its  to 
ameliurate  and  brighten  human 
life,  hare  nenr  beim  repudiated, 
■nd  are  daily  mon  ^Dttinly  re- 
cognised.   Also,  on  the  part  of 
wonu-n  th('i!is«  lve8,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  nine  out  of  ten  to  choose 
one  or  other  line  of  benevolent 
MikNi  rather  thm  any  path  of 
adence,  art,  or  learning.  They 
love  the  beautiful,  they  distantly 
reverence  the  true  ;  l»ut  a  chiss  of 
little  children  is  better  to  them 
thaa  a  plotara,  and  tfaa  iwoimrf  ot 
ft  aiek  patient  more  iBtenstilig 
than  the  solution  of  a  nrol)lein. 
Of  the  three  ^rreat  equni  rt  vda- 
tions  of  the  Intinite  ( )in.-,  the  Good 
ia  open  to  all  women  at  all  times, 
the  True  and  the  Beantifnl  only 
exrentionally  and  by  special  pmce. 
Of  tliis  pursuit,  then,  of  the  Otjod 
— <tr  in  other  word.s,  of  woman's 
philanthropv  generally— we  pur- 
pose to  write  a  lew  pages,  aad 
notablj  of  the  prospects  of  8Qch 
work  m  Knglana  at  this  time. 

In  a  preceding  article  {Fraser*9 
i/a^iri^,  November,  1862)  we  en- 
deatonred  to  demooatrttki  that 
atcamoaa  eflbrta  ought  to  be  made 
to  open  wider  and  more  useful 
lalumrs  of  diflr<'rent  kinds  to  young 
Women,  thereby  rendering  their 
lives  serviceable  to  the  community 
and  happy  to  themaelTeay  ana 
leaving  them  with  no  other  motive 
to  enter  on  marrias^e  tlian  the  sole 
one  whicli  ouf//U  to  decide  them — 
namely,  affection.  We  proceeded 
briefly  to  mention  the  manner  in 
which  each  naefnl  labonn  wm 


aow  being  opened  to  tiio  liiimhkr 

Hseiwhy  til.  S  Kaetyfor  the  Em- 
ployment of  Women,  the  Victoria 

rress,  Emiirration  Society,  and 
other  undertakings;  and  we  then 
at  greater  length  examined  the 
prospeeli  of  tM  higher  daM  ef 
women  pursuing,  freely  and  with 
all  needful  instniction,  the  Bt-auti- 
ful  in  all  the  fonns  of  art,  and 
the  True  iu  the  uaths  of  science 
(especially  of  mecneal  mmdos}  aal 
of  literatm  The  larger  aumect 
of  their  pursuit  of  the  ^oon  in 
I'hilantliropy  cLoimetl  full  treat- 
ment by  Itself,  and  to  this  the 

S relent  paper  will  bt  devoted, 
b  large,  indeed,  ia  tlila  liieme,  thit 
we  can  do  little  more  than  indicate 
its  genera]  1>earing«s,  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  character  of  that  im- 
portant movement  which  promises 
ahortly  to  revolutioniBe  the  charity 
of  En^and— namely,  the  ubD» 
duction  of  sisterhoods  or  deacon- 
esMcs  as  recognised  branches  of  the 
national  church. 

That  Divine  law  wUeh  Ibr  em 
omlw  good  out  of  eviL  and  makes 
the  good  dnrahle  ana  the  evil 
evanescent,  has  ne  ver  ])erhaps  met 
a  more  remarkable  realization  than 
in  the  history  of  the  Oimeaa  War 
and  its  results  in  Busala  and 
Kn^land.  ()f  that  terrible  struggle 
whn^h  once  filled  all  our  thoughts 
and  covered  our  land  with  mourn- 
ing, what  now  remaiusi  k>ome 
doubtful  political  reaahSy  ft  few 
headstones  growing  mossy  already 
on  Cat  heart's  Hill,  and  some  tender 
meniuriLS  in  silent  hearts.  The 
world's  interest  has  passed  to  other 
stmgglea  and  other  dimee,  andthi 
namea  of  the  Crimean  man^i% 
once  in  all  men's  mouths,  are 
almost  forgotten  for  those  of  the 
heroes  of  India  and  of  Italy.  But 
one  result  kat  survived,  and  is 
daily  gaining  wider  significance. 
Those  san^inary  battles,  those  far 
more  ternble  mismanaged  lazar 
houses  and  transports  for  the 
wounded  and  plague-stricken,  woe 
the  origin  of  a  movement  whose 
limit  It  ia  hard  to  oalcQlatu  IW 
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hospital  of  Scutari  was  the  cradle 
of  a  new  life  for  the  women  of 
England,  and  (marvellous  to  relate) 
the  hcMfntal  of  Sebastopol  served 
the  same  noble  purtK>se  for  the 
women  of  Ru.ssia.  In  both  coun- 
tries uj)  to  that  period  tlie  luloption 
by  ladies  (not  members  ofKouiauist 
or  Greek  orders)  of  anv  philaiK 
thropic  tasks  of  a  pnhUe  kind  had 
been  alto^'etlier  exceptional.  Mrs. 
Fry,  Mrs,  Hannah  More,  and  Miss 
Carpenter  had  carried  on  their 
labours  here,  and  for  all  we  know 
there  were  parallels  for  them  in 
Kussia ;  but  till  the  cry  of  agonv 
from  the  Crimea  came  to  call  forth 
!Miss  Nightin^'ale's  band  and  their 
sister  nurses  m  the  hostile  camp, 
the  'public  fimetion  of  woman' 
WIS  etill  to  be  sought.  A  tliou- 
sand  prejudices  did  that  gallant 
little  army  break  down  for  ever. 
A  new  and  nobis  lesson  for  all 
their  sei  did  they  biin^  back  from 
that  holy  Eastern  pilLTimage— 
that  Woman's  Crusade.  When  the 
Russian  ladies  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  English  to 
London,  they  did  more  than  keep 
up  their  own  devotion  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  and  found  new  in- 
stitutions. Tliey  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  both 
lauds  a  thought  which  we  need 
not  foar  irill  ever  be  tulfored  to 
die  oat  again— 4lie  thought  that  it 
is  woman  s  province  to  do  good,  to 
devote  lierself  (when  no  home  duty 
suecial  adt  call  her  elsewhere) 
to  relieve  the  nueeriee  of  mankind^ 
and  that  it  is  to  be  more  and  not 
ies^  a  woman  to  go  forth  bravely  to 
the  ta.sk  undeterred  by  the  cobweb 
conventionalities  of  an  age  which 
is  rapidly  parsing  away.  We  are 
persuaded  that  there  is  not  a 
parish  in  broad  England  which 
somehow  has  not  benefited  by  this 
thought;  and  in  Russia  we  have 
been  assured  it  is  the  same. 
JSvemrfaeve  vomen  have  been  in- 
spired to  perform  their  duties  in 
relieving  j>overty,  mirsing  tliefiick, 
and  educating  eliildren  ;  and  a 
Bussian  lady  who  twenty  years 
ago  never  dreamed  of  entering  the 
eottage  of  a  serf,  now  visits  her 
poor  and  teaches  in  her  schools  as 
n^orally  as  the  wife  or  daughter 


of  an  English  squire.  We  know 
of .  few  things  in  histoij  more 
beautiful  than  this  legacy  of  charity 
left  ua  by  miserable  and  sanguinary 


From  the  departure  of  the  nurses 
to  the  Crimea  we  thus  date  tlie 
beginning  of  English  modern 
female  pnilanthnqpiy;  Of  coarse 
it  existed  in  a  measure  before  that 
time,  and  of  course  other  causes 
have  combined  to  aid  its  devel(ti>- 
ment  since  that  period ;  but  a  new 
era  very  manifestly  then  com- 
menced. With  this  modem  phase 
of  the  subject  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  now — its  present  state 
and  future  prospects.  It  is  no 
longer  the  work  of  luilS  a  dozen 
eieeptional  women  labouring  un- 
aided save  by  men;  it  is  the 
chosen  life-task  of  hundre«ls — 
perhaps  we  should  say  of  thousands 
— of  women  seeking  to  co-operate 
with  one  another.  It  is  no  longer 
small  departments  of  the  great 
field  which  are  being  worked  by 
district  visitors  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  young  ladies  going 
their  rounds  in  their  &thers'  vil- 
lages I  it  IB  the  whole  vast  realm  of 
suffenng  and  want  and  sin  in  our 
land,  wherein  women  are  praying 
to  be  i)erniitted  to  labour,  and 
where  they  alreadv  are  begiiming 
to  labenr  not  whoUv  ineffiKtoally.  * 
What  chances  may  there  be  of  good 
result  from  these  efi*orts  ?  Will 
the  aid  of  wonian  es.sentially 
strengthen  the  hand  of  man  in  the 
battle*-or,  as  some  would  teU  ns^ 
only  hamper  end  shackle  himi 
We  think  there  are  fair  grounds  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  for  no  smaU. 
hopes. 

It  is  not  often  those  who 
concern  themselves  deeply  with 
theories  of  evil,  more  or  less 
good  or  sound,  who  practically 
do  much  in  the  world  to  lift 
its  weight;  the  simple  nature 
which  tSkes  no  wide  view  of  the 
imiverse.  and  gn^pplss  with  no 
I»rofoun(l  problem  of  existence,  is 
often  touched  t<»  its  depths  by 
some  sight  of  actual  misery,  some 
Indindmd  or  half HMore  cases  of 
want,  oppression,  or  suffering, 
brought  before  it;  straightway 
the  effort  to  relieve  the  pain 
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or  redrosvi  tlic  wnmg  brromes 
the  tirht  >iv\>  m  a  path  of  charity 
which  ojiens  out  wider  and  wider 
for  the  rest  of  life.  We  believe 
this  to  be  almost  the  invariable 
rntirniftJfi  .,f  all  successful  schemes 
of  )»einHceiice.  Tliev  have  not 
originated  from  wide  philosophic 
▼iewi  and  broad  pJans  for  the 
niiif  ofnumldiid.  Such  thinffs  of 
course  soniotimes  exist, and  prt^sper 
hthI  accomplish  their  nohle  ends, 
iiut  far  more  frequently  it  is  the 
Other  way— the  min  of  mustard- 
seed  brings  forth  a  'tree,'  while 
*  tiie  nionataiii  laUiiig  eoaMth  to 
naught.' 

Thus,  the  ordinarj-  jiropcnsity  of 
women  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  ooncrete  rather  thao  tihe  ab- 
stract— to  care  deeply  for  persons 
and  little  for  theories,  tends  to 
direct  them  to  pnictical  |iiiilan- 
thropy  with  special  advanta^^e. 
They  start  tnok  the  right  emP- 
ftom  small  begimungB,  whereby 
experience  may  be  acquired  ste]i 
by  step,  and  where  the  ^'raiid  re- 
quisite is  present  of  t)olivi4Jual 
care  and  sjrmpathy  for  each  person 
oo&csmed 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  give  any  definite  account 
of  the  work  which  women  have 
been  doing  in  England  since  the 
date  of  the  Crimean  war,  which  we 
have  fixed  as  that  of  the  new  era  of 
female  philanthropy.  "Eveiy  few 
months  some  bof)k  like  hnglkh 
Htai-tA  and  Homes;  Ragged  JJmneSf 
mid  Horn  to  Mmd  Them;  UoBif  to 
tAe  Be&mf^waA  many  mon^  appears 
to  open  up  some  new  fiela  in  pro- 
cess of  culture.  Criminals,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female  ;  re- 
leased prisoners ;  the  ragged  scliool 
class,  the  industrial  8cmx)l  class, 
drunkards,  fallen  women  ;  girls  in 
danger  of  falling  to  be  saved  by 
preventive  missions;  mothers  who 
can  be  made  to  attend  work  meet- 
ings ;  the  nidbt  school  class,  the 
adult  school  ci  the  dasB  aooee- 
sible  by  7?ible  women  ;  navvies, 
factory  giris,  able  bndied  jmupers  ; 
the  insane ;  idiots ;  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb ;  the  aiek  in  free  hospi- 
tals, the  sick  poor  in  their  homes ; 
the  sick  in  workhouses  ;  the  incu- 
rables i  the  coavaiesceuts ;  women 


needing  emplr>\Tnent,  women  desir- 
ing to  emigrate; — all  these  have  the 
devotion  of  bands  of  pliilauthn>- 
piats,  of  whoa  a  laiige  poitiasi  an 
women. 

Now,  if  we  con^^ide^  the  two 
terms  of  the  qne-tiun  — a  va.«t 
amount  of  new  and  untried  work, 
and  a  vast  nmnher  of  new  and  nn- 
practised  workers — it  will  be  clear 
enon:;h  that  at  the  outset  much 
confusion  must  exist,  and  much 
difficulty  in  getting  'the  right 
woman  in  the  right  plaoe.'  Seass 
work  will  need  aid^aoafomtiBaebe 
unable  to  obtain  it ;  some  women 
will  desire  to  work,  and  be  unable 
to  find  it  to  do.  Bad  machiiierv 
will  be  tried,  to  theiigury  of  much 
eaiBsat  laboar ;  and  wiseqr  planned 
(^jBlems  will  fail  from  Hie  employ- 
ment  of  bad  tools.  The  marvel 
any  one  who  knows  a  little  <»f  the 
present  condition  of  philanthropy 
m  Eni^and,  is,  not  that  thm  an 
fiiilmrea  and  inperfseliona,  and 

schemes  starting  up  and  Ayrag 
down  like  mushrooms  evrn-year; 
it  is  that,  amid  :dl  the  elements  of 
confusion,  all  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  all  the  direlnl  sectarian 
jealousies,  all  the  poor  selfish  vani- 
ties and  interests  which,  alas! 
must  taint  the  holiest  of  human 
efforts,  there  is  so  much  done — so 
mnA  hopeftJly  and  steadily  Isllay 
into  order. 

But  the  inevital»]e  imperfections 
and  delays  in  thent  w  }  liilanthroj'y 
cause  billtr  impatience  amoug 
aome  of  the  moat  eaneat  woikan. 
The  modem  principle  of  assoeia 
tion,  by  whicQ  most  of  the  schemes 
are  carried  on — t)»e  machinery  of 
committees,  secretaries,  subscrip- 
tion lists  and  reoorts,  provokas 
them  continnally  by  its  grinding 
and  clogging,  and  occasionally  by 
its  st»q>]>ing  and  breaking  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  all  unpractised  engi- 
neers. Nay,  worse !  To  carry  on 
onr  simile,  the  stokeis  wha  mm 
engaged  to  feed  the  engine,  too 
often  absent  themselves  on  one 
pretext  or  another  :  and  the  whole 
train  comes  to  a  stand-still  while 
the  ladiea  of  Uie  acting  committsa 
are  gone  to  Switzerland  and  Itsff, 
the  principal  subscribers  have 
tcanaterred  their  donations  to  a 
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new  charity,  and  tfaa  bonoraiT 
secretaiy  is  goin^  to  be  marriecL 

The  ladies*  committees  alone  seem 
to  be  a  source  of  inextinguishable 
worry — allparties  seeming  to  forget 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  such  thingSi  aome  general 
habit  of  business  ifrsus  aimless 
talk,  is  needful  to  make  such  meet- 
iix^a  useful;  and  that  even  with 
aodiknowledge  and  business  habits, 
the  committees  of  gentlemen  («.^., 
of  the  boards  of  guardians)  are  not 
always  models  of  sagacity  and  mo- 
deration. Out  of  tuis  discontent 
and  impatience  with  tlie  present 
machinery  <rf  philanthropy,  comes 
the  desire  to  introduce  a  oifierent 
one,  to  substitute  regular  troops 
for  volnntetTs  wlio  may  ])e  miss- 
ing or  married  when  most  needed, 
aad  the  oood  firm  mle  of  *  reeo^- 
niaed  Mother  Superior  for  the 
vagaries  of  ladies'  committees  and 
the  illicit  omnipotence  of  an  hono- 
rary secretary.  The  old  argument 
Vetween  freedom  and  absointism, 
between  oonslitationAl  and  despo- 
tic governments,  has  to  be  fought 
out  here  also.  The  failures  of  the 
self-governed  will  be  brought  up 
as  testimonies  to  the  superiority  of 
*'  patemaF  mle  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  before  it  be  finally  recognised 
that  the  fjiilures  of  the  one,  ever 
tending  to  correct  themselves,  arc 
better  than  the  successes  of  the 
other,  tending  to  deteriorate 
all  eoncemed,  whether  the  mien 
or  the  ruled. 

Other  causes  aiding,  this  desire 
of  enthusiastic  philanthropists  to 
exchaa^^e  the  maohmery  of  lay 
asaociation  for  that  of  monastic 
orders,  seems  in  process  of  being 
realized  before  long.  The  few  Pro- 
testant convents  established  some 
years  ago^  and  regarded  with  very 
general  distrust  and  even  odium, 
are  now  being  rapidly  mnltipUed ; 


and  the  nrinelple  on  which  thqr 
are  founded  has  met  with  an  ap- 
probation perfectly  astonishing  to 
those  who  recal  the  former  preju- 
dice against  them  of  all  except  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Hi|^  Oanreb 
party.  In  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  for  1862,  all  orders  of 
the  clergy  and  all  shades  of  theo- 
logic  oi)inion  were  for  once  unani- 
mous, and  passed  fAntdr  aolemn 
iqpprofal  on  the  proposal  tiiat 
women  adopting  the  vocation  of 
charity  should  receive  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Church.  Again,  in 
the  Church  Congress  at  Oiford,  in 
Joly  of  this  same  year,  emphatio 
appiAiise  was  lavished  on  the 
scheme.  We  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  ere  long  some  order, 
whether  of  nuns  or  deiiconesses.. 
will  form  m  reoogniaed  hiandi  of 
the  National  Oiareh. 

Should  those  anticipations  prove 
tnie,  a  revolution  must  take  place 
in  philanthropic  work  in  England. 
The  principle  of  Lay  Asaoeiation 
and  of  Monasticism  wnll  not,  we 
apprdiend,  work  well  side  l)y  side ; 
and  in  anv  case  the  monastic 
system  will  introduce  enormous 
changes.  Hitherto  the  work  has 
been  advancing  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  (in  our  humble 
opinion)  with  a  constant  progress . 
towards  more  perfect  organization 
of  its  own  kind— such  organization, 
namely,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
prhMsiple  d  lav  associatioii.  On 
the  question  or  whether  such  lay 
organization  would  ever  reach  the 
point  of  bein^  actually  the  beU 
possible  maehmery  fbr  eflfociing 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  it  is 
vain  now  to  speculate.  At  least 
no  one  can  be  justihed  in  attirm- 
ing  that  it  would  never  do  so; 
nay,  thttt  it  would  not  ere  long 
become  better  than  any  other  yet 
tried.*  Bat  it  woold  appear  that 


•  A  strikiDg  instance  of  the  renlts  which  may  be  expected  from  the  principle  of 
Lay  Association  will  l)c  found  in  a  book  Rhortly  to  be  published,  a  Life  of  Miss 
BieTeking,  of  Hamburg,  edited  by  Miss  G.  Wink  worth.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
beoaQM  lfi»  Sifvaknigs  own  prefermoet  luid  been  in  fcvonr  of  tbe  opporfts  principle, 
and  her  auMlt  cherished  early  dream  had  been  that  of  founding  a  Protestant  Sisterhood 
of  Mercy.  Yet  the  practical  force  of  cirenmstances  induced  her  in  after  life  to 
relinquish  this  scheme  and  found  in  its  place  a  Lay  Society,  which  carried  into  action 
9t  the  kmMlaad  btit-iracked  TfiUM  of  phOntlicopy  hi  oztftaoeik  aad  beeame 

'  QmaayySvitBMtod^  aad'^  * 
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•  different  experiment  is  to  be 
tried  by  those  who  are  impatient 
of  the  ftiuw  adaptation  of  the 
inodtiii  wMUtuKf,  Wb  iM  to  go 
baok  to  m  oldnr  system— liy  too 
stage  coaches  again,  since  the  rail- 
ways so  often  break  down.  For 
tlie  present,  we  are  called  off  from 
examining  the  resuUa  and  prospects 
of  lay  association^  to  MSMir  tiM 
probabilitiM  of  gtwlcr  succeit  to 
the  monastic  system.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  reiiiarkaUle  and  iiuomidous 
attempt  thu8  to  reproduce  it,  and 
will  pfiliiipi  be  OMftMisM  wMi 
inportant  eonwqtWMMi  Let  us 
enacavonr  to  give  the  subject  the 
fairest  investigation  in  our  power. 
To  do  this  we  must  go  8omc\^  hat 
ftrbudc 

.  Hie  fandameDtal  principie  of 

llK)nasticLsm  is  not  charity,  but 
{UrHirlmi.  Monasteries  were  not 
originally  started  to  enable  the 
monks  to  benefit  the  worlcL  but  to 
secuie  tlitir  cm  sanctincation. 
This  niAT  be  proved  historically. 
The  further  back  we  ascend  the 
less  We  liud  of  charity,  and  the 
more  of  atvceticism^  till  in  the  tinit 
flMtoiies  of  C^riihsn  mmigHdwi 
we  come  on  no  trace  of  charity  at 
all.  When  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebaid  were  peopled  by  Anthony's 
hermits  and  Gyru  s  monks ;  when 
tiie ^frian plikiM ooold  Afm^Mb 
ImwuedStylitos,  and  their  Boskoi 
or  'grazing  monks,'  who  fed  in  the 
fields  like  cattle  ;  wlien  Jenisideni 
possessed  its  madhouse  (firobably 
the  fint  in  the  world)  destined 
•oldy  for  monkB  dimn  craied 
hf  austerities;  when  St  Syn- 
cfetica  and  St.  Marcella  had  filled 
east  and  west  with  nuns  imit.atinf^ 
all  tliu  savage  mortificatiuus  uf  the 
monkflL  there  was  yet  no  Chan* 
table  iMer,  and  no  attempt  to 
turn  monastic  frateniities  to  pur- 
poses of  charity.  In  other  creeds 
ueside  the  Christian  it  wa.s  the 

•ame.  TlieBraliimaSQnnyasi,  the 
Boddhisfc  Fakir,  the  JewiahEssene, 

the  Peruvian  Mjuna^onas  of  the 
kSun,  tlie  Arab  Dervish,  all  seek 
their  own  beatitude — iVtwwiw?,  Para- 
dise, nol  any  bmeAl  to  their  fel* 
lows.  Not  till  the  Crusades 
called  forth  the  Religieuses  Hos- 
pitalises and  the  nuns  of  the 


Holy  Trinity  contemporaneotisly 
with  the  chivalric  orders  of  men, 
was  there  any  monastic  order  de- 
Totoi  to  tliB  puri>oeei  «f  ctooita. 
And  to  the  present  day,  amoq^  urn 
ostensibly  charitable  onlers  the 
ascetic  spirit  is  never  wh<  tlly  absent* 
On  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter.  At  present  all  we  de> 
lire  ia  to  eaU  attwrtjon  to  tto 
fnok  that  monastic  institutions 
were  not  primarily  founded  on 
philanthrt>py  (.%s  Protestants  often 
imagine),  but  on  the  wholly  oppo- 
rito  pmeiple  ef  aaeiiielNB.  wke> 
toir  this  original  princii^  tm 
ever  be  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem is  an  open  question.  The 
experience  of  the  eKi^iting  Prutesr 
tasl  eoaiviato  Imdv  IIm  OHMT  inq^ 
To  undentand  the  imfMrtaaee 
of  this  distinction  of  principles  on 
which  we  desire  to  insist,  a  few 
words  must  be  said  regardiitg 
Asceticism  generally,  and  uie  nap 
•ona  will  then  BaatfeU  vkiy  wa 
80  urgently  deprecate  its  iiimn* 
tion  in  English  ])hilanthropy.  As- 
ceticism is  Jogically  foumled  on 
the  doctrine  of  two  moi-aiities,  aa 


consisting  of  adhereMa  to 

eternal  moral  law,  and  an  esotmc 
morality  for  those  who  aspire  to 
special  sanctity,  consisting  of  seif- 
alwisl  in  things  Iswfiil,  and  aoiNr- 
crogatory  'works'  over  and  above 
the  demands  of  the  law.  The 
doctrine  that  any  such  double 
morality  exists,  is  in  itself  false 
and  baneful  in  the  highest  degree 
The  eternal  and  immutable  modi 
law  of  the  universe,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Will  of  God,  de- 
mands tjf  every  moral  agent  the 
very  best  and  highest  action  and 
aiatiineBt  poosifaKi  to  eaab  u»* 
tiedar  eMe.  No  better  or 
can  exist,  for  the  moment  any  one 
is  a]>prehended  to  be  so,  it  becomes 
imperative  duty.  It  is  to  d^rade 
the  law  ol  abaolnto  right,  aMniite 
truth,  al  'solute  purity,  to  anppose 
a  higlier  ri^dit,  or  truth,  or  purity. 
This  is  the  theoretical  error  of 
asceticism.  PracticiUly  it  has  two 
aapects,  the  religious  and  the 
moiaL  On  leligioaa  aide  Hi 
assumes  such  supererogatory  works 
And.  iimHa#U»**«*^«««  ti>  ]am  AsiMaAlix 
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pieMing  to  God.  Our  [Maker,  il  if 

supposed,  demands  of  all  men 
justice  and  truth,  and  to  refrain 
from  murder,  adultei-y,aud  the  like. 
But  he  who  would  really  pleaee 
Qod  and  prove  his  devotion  to 
Him,  mufit  go  beyond  such  moral 
duties,  and  give  G<>d  wnuthina — 
Ma  own  life,  or  that  of  his  chil- 
dren, his  cattle,  or  his  gold.  la 
early  timaa  ana  baibaroua  coq»> 
tiifli^  wliere  Qod  waa  Miavad  to 
be  a  cniel  and  sanguinary  being,  it 
naturally  followed  that  the  nmrc; 
cruel  were  the  sacrihce,  the  more 
pleaaiBg  it  waa  supposed  to  be  in 
His  sight.  Here  wa.s  the  origin  of 
the  bloody  rites  of  Moloch  and 
Juggernaut, and  of  the  self-tortures 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  and  the 
Flagelkuta.  In  later  and  milder 
€re^  the  aacrifioa  waa  mitigatad, 
and  the  nun  in  our  day  sacritices 
her  affections,  the  Je.suit  his  free 
wilL  One  and  all  give  to  the  Lord 
of  Goodness  oblations  which  are 
ahwinatloMa  in  His  sight 

On  the  moral  side,  ywiitHMm 
represents  self-mortifiaition  as  a 
species  of  si)iritual  exercise  or 
gymnastic  coududve  to  self-cou- 
qnestaiideaBeeUiiigflaaelilj,  Have 
has  been  the  origin  of  perhaiiafrai 
.  wider,  though  less  glaring,  evils 
than  religious  asceticism,  by  tempt- 
ing thousands  of  the  noblest  souls 
in  all  lands  and  ages  to  strive  to 
dimb  up  to  vurtue  by*  path  whieh 
never  nas  led  thither,  and  from 
whose  barren  and  herbless  cliffs 
they  either  rise  into  clouds  of 
.  spiritual  pride,  or  fall  down  and 
ankMl  in  gala  of  aenanalifliii  be- 
low. Both  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiments  on  wliich  asceticism 
takes  hold,  are  in  themselves  noble 
and  holv,  and  the  aberrations  to 
wkieh  tMy  bate  gEven  anatenea 
are  too  aad  and  mournful  to  be 
calmly  contemplated.  It  is  a  noble 
thing  to  desire  to  please  God  at 
the  cost  of  pain  and  suffering  to 
ourselves ;  a  holy  and  true  feeliug 
that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  body 
and  aoid  to  Him.  The  instinct  is 
.80  pure  and  strong,  that  in  lives  of 
great  ease  and  happiness  it  ofteu 
seems  as  if  some  mode  of  express- 
ing it  in  aalf-dfliual  wmd  be  found. 
Bnitheanor  ia  in  Imagining  that 
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thairii^tftil  aaenfice  em  be  paid 

in  any  other  way  than  *  the  reason- 
able, holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifice' 
of  a  life  of  love  to  Him  and  to  our 
neighbour that  we  can  please 
Him  by  l»eaking  the  laws  He  has 
given  to  our  bodies  and  minds, 
and  not  by  cheerful  obedience  to 
them  all.  Cicero  said  well, '  Men 
think  to  please  the  gods  by  muti- 
bting  their  bodiea,  but  if  thegr 
desired  to  anger  them,  what  elag 
could  they  dof  Shall  wc  jtlease  a 
mechanist  by  shatteriuK  his  ma- 
chine ;  a  musician  by  untuniug  his 
inatniinent  t  But  vionly  have  pio- 
pheta  and  apostles  proclaimed 
what  pure  religion  and  undefiled 
really  demands,  while  the  old 
idolatrous  and  demonolatrous  ideas 
still  linger  on  and  are  preached  on 
every  side.  After  three  thousand 
years.  Christendom  still  believes 
tiiat  Ood  diK's  desire  more  of  man 
than  '  to  dt)  justice,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  his  God.' 

And  the  nuMal  aaetiment  el 
aseetidLBin  ia  no  less  noble  than 
the  religious.  Tlie  *  thirst  after 
righteousness,'  the  desire  to  stretch 
out  after  the  very  purest  holiness, 
and  not  leeting  content  inth  cndi- 
naiy  goodness,  to  achieve  perfec- 
tion even  through  any  suneringft 
and  privations,  to  struggle  on 

Till  the  lordly  will  o'er  its  ral||e0tpO««rt 
Like  a  t]uoo6d  dod  prerail—- 

this  is  a  glorious  thing — an  am- 
bition worthy  of  an  innnortal  souL 
To  seek  this  perfection  of  holiness 
^this  absolute  self-conquest  by 
wdf-^moriificatjmy  is  the  error  of  the 
intellect  wliich  chooses  the  wrong 
path,  not  of  the  will  which  haa 
chosen  tiie  right  end. 

Even  in  its  gloomiest  phases, 
when  aaoeticianfc  iiiea  itself  on 
guilt,  and  becomea  the  longing 
lor  expiation,  it  is  a  sacred  thing. 
He  who  has  never  known  what 
it  is  to  desire  his  own  puuish- 
ment,  knows  but  little  of  rq>ent- 
ance.  Bat  here  also  there  ia  erroi; 
There  is  enormous  presumption 
(though  the  ascetic  sees  it  not)  in 
the  idea  that  man  may  be  his  own 
judge  and  executioner — ^his  own 
physicUn  in  the  aidoMM  ol  his 

■naiil 
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Such,  tben,  is  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  and  such^  we  cuuceive, 
ih«  erron  on  wUch  li  u  hmnML 

There  is  indeed  extant  historical 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
liiplnT  mid  lower  morality  \^as  the 
proximate  cause  of  Christian  mo- 

b  Hm  weoad  eentnry  [nyt  MmMib, 
Mtdtt,  JJist.  fi.  I,  Cent.  Chap,  iii.] 
was  started  a  principle  in  morals,  radi- 
Oftlhr  ialM  and  moat  iiguhous  to  the 
ChOBlian  cauae,  bat  one  tbal  has  in  e?«rj 
tiffk,  even  to  our  ovn,  been  ininitely  pro- 
lific in  evil.  Christian  flurt-irs  niaintaiiicd 
that  Christ  bad  prescribed  a  twofold 
nle  of  holineaa  and  Tirine:  Um  one 
ordinary,  fur  men  of  iMiuMi ;  tbo  olker 
eKtraordinanr,  for  men  of  leisure  and 
toch  aa  sought  to  obUiin  higher  ^ory  in 
tbe  future  world.  TLey  applied  the  name 
of  Ffcei4$  to  tiMMO  law*  which  are 
unirersally  oblipitory  ;  but  the  CnunsrU 
concerned  only  those  who  aimed  at  a 
oloaer  unioa  with  God.  On  a  suddeil 
tkm  MiH^  aeoHNlingly,  a  eto  of  per- 
sons wh'i  j  ri  ffPsed  to  strive  after  that 
higher  and  mure  emiueut  hoiinen  than 
oommon  men  can  attain.  They  thoogbt 
many  things  forbidden  to  tkem  whidi  are 
allowed  to  other  Christians,  inch  as  wine, 
ilesh,  matrimouy,  aud  worldly  bosineaa. 
They  aappoaed  they  Braat  emaciate  their 
bodiee  with  watching  fuA^u  toil,  and 
banger.  Both  men  and  women  imiK->sed 
these  hard  cunditioos  on  themselves.  They 
Hkm  obtained  the  name  <rf  ascetic^ 
eeleetio^  ahe-philoMphora.  [Clemens  Alex« 
calls  them  IkXIktwi'  licXcrroripoi,  the 
more  elect  among  the  elect.]  Those  of 
this  eoDtury  who  embcaoed  this  life  did 
Bol  allogetkT  wilbdmir  fnm  aociety. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  they  retired 
into  the  deserts,  and  afterwards  formed 
Mtoflltliona.  taking  pattern  by  the  £§• 
■met  aad  Thfn^iirta. 

The  results  of  the  aoeeptance  of 
the  ascetic  prindfilA  In  religioii  are 

twofold — the  desecration  of  com- 
mon life  and  natural  relations,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  otlier, 
the  mistaken  pursuit  of  superior 
holinen  by  a  method  whieh  leads 
to  no  mob  leanlt 

Tt  is  a  good  observation  of 
Archhinhop  Whately,  that  the 
buast  of  the  sanctity  and  learning 
pieaemd  in  the  monasteriee  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  amounts  to 
much  less  than  at  first  sij^ht  ap- 
pears. When  every  man  and  wo- 
muu  inspired  witii  a  little  more 


piety  than  usnal  was  invited  to 
display  it,  not  by  perfurmiue  the 
nnMi  duties  of  fanly  Mid  sl»> 
tion,  and  so  impiwuig  society,  hot 

by  renouncing  family  and  station, 
and  leaving  society  t<i  shift  U>r 
itselL  it  is  small  marv  el  that  iht; 
woild,  Inaakan  I17  aU  its  best 
spirits,  appeared  exoeedini^Ij  bad, 
and  the  monasteries,  w]i'.»re  all 
such  spirits  were  congre^rat<xl,  ex- 
ceedingly good  in  comparison.  A 

Sentleman  liaving  gone  round  Ua 
ouse,  and  taken  the  lamps  and 
(MI  11  lies  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
the  library,  the  picture  galler%%  nn<t 
the  kitclien,  and  collected  them  all 
iu  the  cellar,  might  with  equal 
justiee  csU  on  his  neighbova  to 
remark  how  dark  was  the  house, 
how  l^eantjfaiiy  illmninated  the 

cellar ! 

Nor  is  it  solely  by  taking  the 
beet  spiritB  oat  of  H  that  monssli. 
cism  deeeomtes  society.   It  leafes 

those  who  remain  in  it  witli  t!ie 
inii'ressiuii  that  no  such  high  stan- 
dard ot  goodness  is  denuuided  of 
them  as  of  those  formally  dedl» 
cated  to  pieliy  or  charity,  nns 
family  ties  oome  to  be  looked  on, 
not  as  the  most  blessed  helps  which 
God  has  friren  lis  »>n  our  upward 
path,  but  almost  as  hindrauces,  as 
dogs  upon  the  soul,  wlueb  mayiiss 
higher  byeandnff  them  eft  Tbns 
all  necessary  inauetr\'  or  ptirsuit 
of  art  or  science,  instead  of  being 
ennobled  by  the  belief  tiiat  it  is 
*tiiat8tateo(  liftto  wbiebit  bni 
pleaaed  God  to  call  ns,'  and  as  fit 
as  any  other,  thersfon  .  to  be  reli- 
giously followed,  cnnie,  i»n  the 
contrary^  to  be  placed  iu  antithesis 
to  a  religious  Tocation,  and  are 
desecrated  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
reiionnce  the  natural  j«»ys  and 
duties  (»f  life,  to  follow  out  the 
principle  of  asceticism,  find  them- 
eelvee  no  nsarsr  to  virtue  or  pesos 
of  mind.  The  principle  is  of  illi- 
mitable n]iplicati<>n.  Tt  is  better 
to  fjist  all  (lay  than  lialf  the  day, 
to  watch  all  ui^ht  than  half  the 
night,  better  to  oe  n  Trappist  tiian 
a  priest,  better  n  Stylitca  than  a 
Trappist.  At  every  stage  of  self- 
ninrtitication  there  is  another  yet 
stricter  aud  more  savage,  appeal- 
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ing  with  the  aame  moliTe  to  the 
devotee.  The  condition  of  a  coa- 

science  which  slioukl  logically 
carry  out  such  a  i>riuciple  t  oo 
piteous  to  think  of;  and  though 
this  is  doubtlefls  rather  thetheo* 
letical  than  the  actual  reanlt  of 
asceticism  in  all  save  exceptional 
cases,  yet  much  of  the  evil  must 
exist.  N(»  »»iie  who  thinks  it  better 
and  more  pleasing  to  God  to  deny 
binuelf  natund  pleararea  than  to 
e^joy  them,  can  ever  know  the 
peace  of  heart  of  a  simple  thankful 
acceptance  of  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence alike  for  pam  and  uiuasure. 
Nor  is  the  spiritual  efXDoitioii  of 
the  ascetic  in  other  ways  a  health- 
ful one.  The  constant  self -intro- 
spection'which  his  system  en  forcrs, 
is  as  little  likely  to  produce  .sound- 
ness of  mind  and  conscience,  as 
the  habits  of  the  hypochondriac  to 

E reduce  soundness  of  body  when 
e  shuts  himself  in  his  heated 
chambor  with  his  finder  on  his 
pulse  Liying  his  own  laucifui  re- 
medieSyWhen  all  he  needs  is  air 
and  work.  All  that  is  noble  in 
human  natnre  comes  from  the 
cenlri/ugal  tori  e  \'»  ithin  us  carry- 
ing us  out  of  and  above  ourselves 
in  pore  lore  of  Qod  or  man,  Ibr 
liooaness^  beauty,  truth.  All  that 
1^  mean  and  false  and  sicklv  com^ 
of  the  centripetal  force  oi  sfffom, 
bringing  us  back  to  our  own  poor 
f eelincs  and  interests.  Instead  of 
ascending  to  a  hi£[her  virtue 
through  a  training  which  forces  us 
to  think  of  onrsHves  continually, 
we  are  ciipi)ing  the  wings  by  which 
Qod  meant  us  to  soar.  Let  us 
ponder  the  judgment  of  the  svstem 
of  one  who  tried  it  in  all  the 
severity  of  discipline  of  thv  Devon- 
port  Sisterhood,  and  gave  it  up  at 
last,  becauseJ^Q  the  true  and  noble 
work  of  the  Esstem  hospitals,  she 
had  learned  to  understand  its 
fallacy.  After  describing  the  ex- 
treme austerities  of  the  order,  Miss 
Goodman  says  {Ex/m-mice^  of  an 
JSti^lUh  Sister  of  Mercy ^  p.  7)  :* 


Settiog  wHm  the  qnestfon  wheUMriodi 

a  life  causes  us  to  neglect  social  duties, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  really  trains  the 
soul  to  any  high  degree  of  holiness  or  is 
devaliBg  to  tba  ohcrftoter.  It  appeared 
to  some  who  watched  it  to  have  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  sympathies,  of  engP'D- 
dering  iguurance,  self-conceit,  and  bpiri- 
twd  pride,  and  of  altogether  destroying 

simplicity  and  self-forgetfulneas  

I  have  heard  ladies  acqnntnted  with  the 
oonventual  life  remark  tiiat  nuns  as  a 
ehee  cochilit  nneh  petty  seliehaeei  aad 
self-complacency;  yet  the  nun's  waking 
hours  are  supposed  to  be  spent  alniost 
entirely  in  thinking  over  her  sins.  She 
examinee  henelf  tiad  is-mnuniiwe  hoeelf 
— in  short,  so  trains  her  mind  to  dwell 
upon  herself,  that  at  last  she  has  no 
control  of  her  thoughts.  Thus  all  ber 
Unto  eoneeras  beooaie  so  iiuiiiilid  tint 
she  will  shed  floods  of  teus  Sz  her  Wfi  be 
■taEdied  too  stifflj. 

And  again,  regarding  abstinence 
from  natural  foodjwliidi  is  always, 
by  some  fatality,  made  the  tirst 
merit  of  asceticism,  as  if  the 
Qnostic  blaspbemy  were  true,  and 
tile  Creator  of  the  world  were  an 
evil  being  whose  bounteous  gifts 
we  shoidd  please  the  true  Qocf  by 
rejecting  with  disdain,  —  Miss 
Goodman  says  of  its  moral  results 
(and  we  beUere  that  the  erperieDce 
of  :\I1  who  have  tried  it  wul  COVfO- 
borate  her  judgment) : — 

I  esanot  tell  wl^  it  b  mpiMeed  that 

fastin;?,  besides  being  a  niortifii-.ation,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  means  of  making  n»  in- 
different to  the  promptings  of  the  lleah ; 
▼by  it  is  thought  that  under  ladi  cir- 
CUmMUinces  the  noul  shi»uld  be  less  dr;i;ige(l 
ddw  n  by  the  body,  and  therefore  capable 
of  higher  dighttf.  I  have  heard  thuae 
who  have  teeted  this  by  ezperieooe  my 
that  during  a  severe  fsust,  when  walking 
the  streets,  engasrod  in  work,  in  church, 
or  wherever  they  mi^ht  be,  their  thoughts 
would  ma  off  from  that  in  whldi  tiiey 
ought  to  be  occupied,  und  in  imagination 
they  were  counting  the  loaves  in  some 
baker^s  shop,  ur  something  of  that  kind, 
—p.  6. 

A  friend  of  our  own  who  once 
carried  such  practices  extremely 


*  Sereial  attemiite  bate  been  made  by  tbe  ftieads  of  monaetieisni  to  detiaet  fimn 

ibe  Talue  of  Miss  Goodman's  testimony  on  the  subject.  The  facts  and  opinions, 
however,  quoted  in  the  piesent  paper,  have  never  been  answered  in  any  way.  We 
have  no  doubt  tliat  Mias  Goodman's  forthooming  book  will  meet  all  other  objections 
aatlrfutoiiljr. 
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fer,  pave  this  very  re 
teiitimony  of  their  resulUi : 

I  think  tbe  chief  effects  were  that  I 
thought  only  of  isjself,  and  that  I  grew 
W9tj  hard  hearted  to'watdt  my  Mlinr- 
CNSteres.     Instead  of  feeling  for  tht 

pooraD«i  Fi;tT'  rinj  :i.s  I  used  to  do,  I  came 
to  think,  *  Well,  after  all,  they  are  not 
aneomfortable  than  I  am.' 


Nay,  tlie  results  of  tlie  dire  mis- 
take of  asceticism  are  not  merely 
negatiro— ^6  prifirtioii  of  natunu 
juy  and  progress  towards  a  healthy 
virtue  they  have  pnxliiced  under 
theKoraish  systini  evils  too  dread- 
ful to  be  spokeu  of  now.  evils 
whidi  an  httdly  to  be  atadied  ia 
the  books  which  nave  ventured  to 
disclose  them.  Wc  will  but  quote 
one  testimony — that  of  Blanco 
\V hite--^)eaking  of  the  years 
during  iPuidh  ba  was  coBiawwf  to 
maDj  nminetiflB  in  Savilla: 

Xbavsbi  tbaasanair  MjUfteoM 
Ib  iMitact  with  ehanolsiift  of  all  deecrip- 

1  have  Been  hnman  nnturt-  at 
itagea  of  elevation  and  d«ba£e- 
bai  tcmh  m&n  polbited  tliaa  tone 
«r  4k«  pnbm^  vestofa  of  the  Church  ti 
Rome  nerer  fell  inthui  tsj  ofaMnrstiOB. 
{Li/ft  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

If  such  be  the  moral  results  of 
asceticism,  if  it  fail  thusdeplonibly 
to  produce  that  high  virtue  at 
whicb  it  aamay  what  shall  we  say 

qI  i(a  results  on  the  happiness  of 

mankind?  If  tliai  lii^n  virtue 
were  really  attained,  we  iiii;,dit  per- 
chance be  enabled  to  coutem|)late 

with  some  moumfol  aaaent  tiie 
pain  it  has  wrought.  But  aa  the 
case  stands,  what  shall  save  the 

whiile  .sy.stem  fn>m  bearing  the 
execration  due  to  the  source  of  all 
that  mass  of  miaeiy  wbieb  baa 


been  accumulating  in  the  convents 
of  Europe  for  thirteen  centuries! 
\Vhat  have  the  warm,  loving  hearts 
Ct  woDMB  suffered  in  their  oun- 
Beries,  cut  off  not  only  from  life 
and  freedom^  but  from  all  those 
affections  which  are  the  life  of  life 
to  woman  2  We  are  uui  &pe«iking 
BOW  of  penaocea  and  tottores,  of 
/xrcett,'  wban  the  yictims 


in 


buried  alive,  or  of  tremendou 
*  Rules'  whereby  the  poor  weak 
frames  are  kept  in  constant  pan^ 
of  hunger  and  sleepIeanieaB^  au 
the  Divme  laws  of  iiealth  being 
set  aside,  where  the  IxKiies  G«.»d 
has  so  'wonderfully'   made  to 

S raise  JEUm  by  their  beauty  and 
o  His  work  with  willing  hands, 
are  degraded  by  uncleanuess,  torn 
by  the  lash,  or  excoriated  by  the 
penitential  cilidum*  where  the 
minds  themselves  of  tlu  dtvotees 
are  destroyed  by  period  uui  aikuce, 
tUl,  aa  in  the  old  heaOieB  fabk^ 
the  hideous  tranafonnation  ia  ra> 
]>eated,  and  women  are  changed 
into  the  likeness  of  gibbering 
biids.t  We  are  not  speaking  now 
of  these  more  severe  ezceaees,  oolv 
of  the  ordinary  conTenIa,  with 
their  life-long  imprisonments  and 
separation  from  all  intenaU 
and  affections. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  there  is  a 
worse  hell  than  the  bdl  of  snfier- 
ing— it  is  the  hell  of  ennui;  the 
endless,  hopeless,  leivden  monotony 
of  a  living  grave  like  ihis.  Who 
may  guess  the  agonies  witii  vs  kiui 
a  bunuui  being,  awakened  oot  el 
the  fanaticism  or  the  daqpnfr  which 
drove  it  into  such  a  dungeim, 
should  clamour  for  escape,  should 
beat  its  bars  like  a  prison^  brute 
atruggling  for  liberal   Bat  aol 


•  Here  is  a  cell  of  a  nun  <>{  St  Therefw  (Camielitc),  described  by  an  eye-witness: 
'&ich  bed  consistf  of  a  wooden  plank  raiaed  in  the  middle,  and  on  days  of  penitmce 
SMSsed  hy  wooden  bin.  The  pfllow  is  voodte.  The  nun  Kts  oa  lUt  eoudi  wftk  htr 
feet  hanging  out,  as  the  bed  is  made  too  Bhv>rt  on  principleii  Boond  )ier  waist  she 
■wears  a  band  with  iron  points  turned  inwards.  After  having  sconrgod  her^tlf  -with 
a  whip  with  iron  nails,  she  lies  down  for  a  few  hoars  oa  the  wooden  bars,  and  rites 
al  Imt  ^MkJ^Mtcricot  p.  1 33,  by  MuHibw  0.  do  la  Bsna. 

t  la  the  8m»olte  Tive,  in  Rouu^  the  reeioMe  observe  almost  etonia]  silence.  Of 
tbo  results  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  from  the  testimony  of  a  la^ly  vbo 
ohiaiaed  the  Pope's  permissiun  to  spend  six  hours  in  their  oonvent,  daring  which 
tli^  rale  waa  nIsaocL  It  appeared  that  smoBf  young  and  old  a  sort  of  dely  hU 
sopervened.  They  were  not  so  much  unhappy  m  idiotic.  For  the  six  hoevt  wijd 
Jabbereil  incessantly,  aimttltMiegnsly,  vithoat  listwiing  to  sagrthiagi  aad 
without  meaning. 
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There  is  no  tyrant'8  dungeon  better 
guarded,  with  higher  walk  and 
stranger  loeks,  than  this  *happ^ 
conTent  of  holy  women !  The  enort, 
nay,  the  wish,  to  escap<?  (confessed 
as  it  soon  must  be)  will  but  bring 
tenfold  penance.  And  then  the 
floor  wretch  turns  ill  deepair— to 
ivhomi  Not  to  her  onoe  smooth- 
tongued superior.  Rho  is  her  ty- 
rant now.     Not  to  licr  feliow- 

Erisouers;  a  nun  huA  uo  right  to 
are  a  friend,  and  ean  rarely  trust 
one  not  to  betray  her.  Not  to  the 
loving  hearts  outside — the  sister, 
father,  mother,  who  would  give 
their  lives  for  hers ;  who  are  only 
»  feivr  miles,  perhaps  a  feiw  naeee, 
iiway.  The  walls  rise  up  before 
lier  eyes  and  shut  them  out  for 
ever.  Shall  she  turn  to  God  ?  But 
who  is  that  dread  Being  whom  to 
propitiate  she  has  cast  henelf  into 
this  galf  of  misery,  and  in  whose 
name  she  is  chained  in  its  depths  1 
That  is  not  Qod-HM>t  the  Qod  any 
heart  can  love. 

And  all  this  wretchedness  un- 
•peakaUo  has  been  going  on  for 
ag«8  in  tens  of  thousands  of  souls, 
for  whom  life  has  been  one  long 
agony.  And  now  we  are  called  on 
to  revive  Monasticism  i — to  look  to 
its  leitotatioii  as  an  sfsnt  of  happy 
sngnnr  1 

How  does  all  this  apply  to  Eng- 
lish Protestant  nunneries  t  Simply 
80  £Eur  that  we  believe,  though  in 
the  minds  of  Mr  adroeates  the 
MiUUif  of  such  institutions  is  their 
rseommendation,  yet  latent  beneath 
there  must  always  survive  that 
asceticism  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  system,  and  which  may  at  any 
moment  crop  ont  acain,  and  enss 
evils  as  nearly  paraUel  to  those  of 
old  as  the  free  laws  of  England 
may  render  possible.  We  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  tliis  a^i^er- 
tion  the  aetnsl  history  of  tU 
more  important  of  tlw  ooavsnis 
yet  tried  in  this  country.  Again 
we  must  quote  the  revelations  in 
Ifiss  Goodman  s  admirable  book. 
Here  is  the  iastmotiTe  history  of 
the  Dovonport  Anc^em  oonfentH* 

10m  Mod,  deeply  momH  Iff  the 

wretchedness  of  the  poor,  detcrrnined  to 
devote  lior  little  fortune,  together  with 
what  otiiur  taicuts  (iod  bad  given  her,  to 


the  nVui  of  mieerj.  With  tbii  intention, 
ia  1^47  ike  eMie  to  Stoke,  part  of 
Devonport,  where  she  lived  in  humble 
lodgings.  After  a  abort  time,  being 
joined  by  another  lady,  a  small  booae  was 
taken,  aad  tbe  two  contiuned  woridng 

among  the  poor  in  all  simplicity  

In  1859  tbe  Society  consisted  of  about 
twenty  ladiea  (divided  into  three  orders). 
The  luter  of  the  eeder  of  tlie  fleered 
Heart  wore  bat  one  under  garment,  a 
long  rough  tiannel  chemise,  no  stockings, 
and  aandaU  in  the  piece  of  ahoee.  The 
itOf  rale  was  Ibllows— Riee  i*  three 

A.M.  (then  alternations  of  prayer,  work, 
and  self-examination  (ill  ten),  wiion  came 
the  long  looked-for  breakfast,  iu  which 
diuner  was  ineladed.  ...  I  have  eud 
that  this  rale  was  modified  with  regard 
to  the  outer  orders  ;  yet  it  was  elevated 
above  all  uaefiilness,  and  held  up  as  the 
perfection  of  holy  living,  the  rule  of 
almost  perpetnal  silence  being  evidently 
in  view  for  both  orders.  One  lady  arrived 
at  audi  a  perfection  of  speechlessueiis  that 
sbehednolspekeBftreeTeral  yi»t.eiioepl 
to  the  iiiiperiiW  or  senior  sister,  at  rare 
interrala.  .  .  .  One  of  the  strictest  rulee 
of  a  niin*s  life  is,  that  she  walk  loose  to 
all  human  friendships ;  she  most  consider 
all  ties  of  relationship  severed  when  she 
becomes  a  recluse,  and  therefore  she  drops 
her  surname  and  often  aaeames  a  new 
Christian  naaie.  Whether  at  Miss 
Sellon's  or  any  other  nnnner}-,  if  a  friend- 
ship between  two  of  the  members  be  dis- 
oovered,  they  are  at  onoe  carefoUy  sepa- 
rated. Bat. in  siekness  I  have  oftea 
observed  that  the  love  of  her  childhood's 
home,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  who 
dwelt  there  with  her,  often  mehee  back 
te  the  heart  of  the  nan  with  tenfold  foroe 
on  aeoonnt  of  the  isolation  hitherto  im- 
poaed.  ▲  dyinf  sister  at  Flymouth  said, 
^laitandtUnkof  home  tin  I  fear  I  am 

going  mad ;  go  and  reqoest  Sister  • 

to  come  to  me,  that  I  may  ask  the  La<ly 
Superior  to  let  me  go  home  while  I  have 
ifaeogth :  I  eaBiHt  die  wifboet  eeeing  my 
Mmt.*  She  poor  creatoie,  abont 
a  month  after  the  deelanitioB.— Jb» 
pcritnagf  pp.  1,  13. 

Who  will  dare  to  tell  us,  after 
this,  that  the  convents  of  England 
are  secure  from  the  eons  of  Bomish 

asceticism  t 

Til  ere  are  other  thoiijTh  loss  im- 
I>ortant  aides  of  tlie  Mona-stic  ques- 
tion, beside  asceticisui.  which  it 
now  hehoves  ns  to  oonndsr.  With 
fsferenoe  to  its  introduction  on  n 
large  scale  in  England,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  several  results  would 
follow,  especially  concerning  the 
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8tatc  of  tliingg  here,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  Knglish- 
ivomen.  Of  the»e  we  must  speak 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

One  of  thegrwrtert  ichievCTnwiti 
of  niodeni  pnilanthropT  has  been 
the  oVtliterriti  >n  of  much  sectarian 
jtrejuiiice  HU'l  rancour.  Men  united 
Ui  the  samu  heartfelt  de^re  to  re- 

limlMUMHi  auaary,  oeiM  lasds- 
ms  to  romsmbT  thdx  thidogie 

differeuces ;  and  we  have  at  last 
beheld  in  our  Social  Science  Om- 
gresses  the  truly  ble^eU  sight  of 
Chnrchmen  and  Diaseotera,  Pro- 
testants and  Ortholiciy  Odvinists 
and  UniUirians,  working  cordially 
ban  1  in  hand.  It  caiuiot  but  be 
dreaded  that  the  establishment  of 
charitable  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Eni^aiid  will  introdsoe  fresh  dift- 
culties  and  bring  out  differences 
which  miglit  have  become  forjjot- 
ten.  The  work  of  a  s^xidi/  needs 
only  co-operation  j  the  work  of  an 
iKTQtT  needs  udfomiily.  A  new 
spirit  of  party  sad  eshsl  may  rise 

up  to  disturb  the  new  hopes  of 
harmony  among  English  iiliilau- 
thropists.  Already,  as  we  have 
lesmed,  in  France  the  fraternity  oC 
St  Vincent  de  Ftal  ezerdses  a 
most  obnoxious  sway  throughout 
the  country,  placing  a  social  stigma 
upon  any  lady  who  refuses  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  funds.  And  in 
Qermsnv  a  signifieant  ineidni 
pn>ves  tliat  Protestant  fraternities 
>vill  not  be  exenmt  from  the  same 
spirit  of  cabal.  The  'religious  in- 
terest' of  Berlin  was  at  once  brought 
to  beer  In  &Toiir  of  the  noninsllini 
of  ft  Kusecswerth  desooneas  to 
the  position  of  professor  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Cluirite,  notoriously 
ecirned  by  the  most  laborious  study 
by  that  most  lenuurksUe  wnman, 
Marie  Zakrsewskft  (vide  A  Praetu 
cal  I  if  iL>t  ration  of  Womajis  Hitjht  to 
lMhoui\  p.  6o\  But  in  truth  we 
need  no  instances  to  convince  us  of 
results  too  accordimt  with  all  ex- 
perience of  confrstermtieB. 

Again.  Communities  and  fami- 
lies are  naturally  .antithetic  to  each 
other.  There  is  for  ever  a  tendency 
in  each  to  break  up  the  other. 
Wherever  the  natorsl  and  esosUflnt 
association  of  two  frianda  or  sisters 
enlaiges  itself  into  a  oommnntty. 


the  evil  begins,  and   others  are 
teni]ited  to  join  those  whose  faxnily 
duties  should  have  kept  them  at 
borne.    We  would  not  exa^erate 
this  objection.   80  many  women 
remain  helplessly  when  youth  is 
past  in  homes    where  they  are 
n«»t  wanted,  to  the  loss  of  ail  use- 
fulness in  life,  that  it  would  even 
seen  as  if  the  opening  of  nnBcries 
for  them  would  in  some  respects 
cut  the  knot  of  their  small  diffi- 
culties, and  prove  a  beiietit.  Bat 
there  is  ail  the  dilfereuce  iuutfdn- 
ahb  betwesB  a  womaa  le«fia|rlMr 
home  for  free  woric,a&d  iMmng  it 
to  join  a  community  where  all  her 
ties  of  blo<xl  are  chaugtxi  for  the 
ties  of  an   artificial  community. 
Perhaps  this  need  not  be  so ;  but 
assuredly  the  tenden^  has  never 
hitherto  been  escaped.   'Whad  has 
been  the  result  01  every  convent 
in  the  world  but  this  transference  I 
What  does  it  mean  to  give  up  the 
fothsf^s  or  hoshsod'a  name^  whidi 
00^  to  be  dear  and  sscnd  to 
every  daughter   or  widow,  and 
become  henceforth  only  Sister  ^fary 
or  bister  Catherine,  as  if  the  ianiily 
was  to  ba  nothing,  and  tha  coin- 
mvnitj  everything!  What  does  it 
mean  using  all  these  old  words  to 
distinguish  the  convent  from  the 
home^  with  its  mother-superior, 
and  sisters,  and  cells,  and  refectoiy, 
and  all  the  rest  of  tha  pan^iher' 
naUaof  a  system  which  was  founded 
on  the  a"<cetio  distineti««n  between 
the  world  and  tlic  cliureli  I  What 
does  it  mean,  tlte  adoption  of  the 
SMoial  garb  iHiM  riiall  msik  the 
Bistsr  as  haying  ceased  to  hold  tiie 
social  position  to  which  she  wad 
bom,  and  to  belong  to  a  com- 
munity i   We  would  not  spe&k 
hastily  <^  these  things.  If  to  ro- 
mantic imaginations  there  are  cer- 
tain false  attractions  about  convcDt 
names  and  rules  and  dresses,  of  a 
puerile   and    contemptible  kind, 
there  are,  doubtless,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  real  ones  to  a  devout 
mind  in  the  idea  of  a  definite  and 
complete  dedication  of  tlie  whole 
life  to  (  i(jtl  in  a  manner  so  manifest 
to  all  as  to  leave  no  loophole  for 
the  worldly  spirit  over  to  ciiiBl 
tham  agsin.  1  he  aln  ule,  the  aamc^ 
the  gsnk  which  should  at 
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moment  noal  aneh  dedicetios, 

would  seera  dear  as  to  a  soldier 
his  Hag  and  uniform.  l')iit  there  ia 
another  side  of  the  nue-slion  wliich 
ou^'ht  uut  to  be  forgotten.  That 
garb  and  name  which  ■hoold  stamp 
the  wearer  as  dedicated  to  Gods 
service,  sets  up  at  once  tlmt  claim 
of  special  holmeSvS  which  is  false 
in  itself  and  the  poison  of  ail  sim- 
plicity of  action.  It  is  sad  enough 
that  reliffim  should  be  a  pro* 
fessional  matter  with  our  clergy, 
with  its  conventional  dress  ana 
conventional  morals,  destroying,  as 
they  so  often  do,  the  influence  of 
the  most  honest  amon^  them.  But 
grievous  wiU  be  the  pity  if  charily 
also  becomes  a  profession,  and 
dons  its  garl)  and  assumes  its  ctm- 
veutioual  style.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating aflkied  seere^  about  phi- 
hmthropic  wolk.  If  much  good 
is  to  be  done,  some  publicity  must 
needs  attend  it.  The  right  hand 
must  keep  itself  to  its  ovvu  pocket, 
if  it  may  nersr  take  the  left  inta 
ooundL  But  there  is  a  long  way 
between  this  and  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  philanthroj>y  as  a  sacred 
profession,  an  cx}Hriinent  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  fraught  with  many 
perils. 

We  are  called  on  to  admire  the 

propriety  and  modesty  of  conven- 
tual attire.  Surely  English- 
women need  not  go  back  to  the 
morality  whidi  should  atigmatiie 
all  beauty  and  variety  of  oostome 
(as  the  Fathers  did)^  as  if  it  were 
the  result  of  evil  desires  ]  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  honour  of  aH  women 
to  be  told  that  a  veil  and  bkdc 
robe  are  more  *  modest*  than  their 
ordimiry  dress.  It  is  a  piece  of 
rank  asceticism  to  mark  oflf  the 
supposed  special  sanctity  of  the 
task  by  the  special  gloom  of  the 

attiie.  We  ha^e  hern  of  a  gieat 
artist)  tiie  most  ample-minded  of 

men,  solemnly  remonstrating  with 
an  Anglican  nun  on  the  uglinc-s  (if 
her  dress,  its  concealmeut  oi  her 
hair,  4e.  He  efidently  imagined 
that  inroving  it  to  be  v^ly  was 
sufficient  to  oondemn  it.  That  any- 
one could  of  malice  prej>r  jis>^  make 
a  dress  gloomy  and  unbecoming, 
was  a  tbmg  undieamed  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Aadwashenot right  t 


qf  'Udigitm:  785 

Whysfteii/t/ human  creatures  lendsr 
themselves  disagreeable  to  the  sight 

of  their  fellows,  or  renounce  any 
natural  charms  or  graces  ?  If  this 
question  be  pressed  home,  we  ap- 
prehend aome  stsrtling  views  of 
the  origin  of  all  such  prsotioss 
will  cfMne  to  light.  It  is  a  sus- 
picious feature  in  any  religious 
system  when  it  tends  to  throw  the 
minds  of  its  votaries  into  anta- 
gonism with  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. The  Creator  of  this  world 
assuredly  loves  beauty, and  lavishes 
it  over  all  His  works  in  endless 
varietv.  The  worshipper  who 
should  be  most  fully  imbued  with 
His  spirit  would  hardiv  ohooee  in 
preference  either  a  gloomy  and 
monotonous  garb  or  abode.  God 
clothes  no  liower  in  black,  and 
teaehea  no  bird  to  bnild  itssif  a 
eelL 

Conventual  dress  seems  a  very 
trivial  matter,  but  there  is  no  point 
of  the  system  which  more  betrays 
to  a  thoni^tfnl  mind  the  ascetic 
principle  of  the  whole,  and  none 
which  would  serve  more  effectually 
the  |)art  of  a  cobweb  to  hold  fiist 
for  life  the  feeble  llies  which  m.iy 
be  caught  therein.  To  abandon  a 
costume  publicly  adopted  irith 
high  protensiops,  would  be  an  aot 
of  courage  of  which  not  many 
women  j^erhaps  are  cajmblc.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  such  distinc- 
tion of  dress  is  needful  to  allow 
ladies  to  pass  saftly  throogh  low 
districts  for  purposes  of  charity. 
Our  English  populations  (bruta- 
lized, as,  alas !  they  too  often  are) 
deserve  not  to  be  taunted  with 
such  obtuseness  as  to  need  a  blaek 
robe  and  veil  to  make  them  re- 
cognise a  woman  to  be  respected. 
We  happen  to  have  intimately 
known  a  lady  who  for  years  toge- 
ther traverBed.  ob  her  way  to  a 
ra«»ed  aohool,  nearly  attemate 
nights,  in  ordinary  costume,  one  of 
the  very  worst  districts  of  Jiny 
city  in  England.  Never  once  was 
she  distorbed  in  any  manner; 
nay,  the  poor  creatures  who  often 
thronged  the  street,  in  their  wildest 
excitement  made  way  civilly  and 
silently  for  her  to  pass  on  her 
enand.  The  supposed  imxM>sing 
eifiMtof  tfaemonastie  attiie  aeemy 
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mUmt.  of  ft  dllbront  luiliire,  if  we 

may  credit  Miss  Qoodman  : — *  On 
a  wet  day,  wlu  ii  it  was  iioce<*«»ary 
to  !i<»l(i  up  the  (Iretis,  our  groat 
eucmies,  tlie  little  boys,  were  in  a 
•tatoof  ooMUiiftbtt  iOBsilMiMlb* 
AgKtn,  M  «•  «MMftdir  «te  two 
claMes  of  nun-'  in  every  convent — 
the  struii^s'-willeii  and  the  weak. 
To  the  tirst,  it  is  qnite  poasible 
tiwl  A  CMWfWil  Buqr  prof9  to  Imt  * 
theatre  whereon  sne  maydtviiop 
WDderful  abilities  for  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  community  and  the 
direction  of  noble  euteri»riMea.  In 
whatever  line  mav  lie  toe  hent  of 
her  disposition,  sue  may  find  ft 
Md  wiMr  than  the  private  life  of 
a  woman  can  often  sup])ly,  and 
female  saintn,  from  every  point  in 
the  compass  of  ascetici^im  or  phi- 
ltaliHropy,beekm  hertololkyirtiMir 
example,  and  rise  to  their  glory. 
Wq  have  all  heard  somewhat  of 
t!i»'><"  powerful  lady-ahhesses,  An- 
glicau  no  less  than  liomaiiist.  But 
tttlMri  mo  teger  in  ftll  thia,  m 
peril  that  enthusiasm  shall  kindle 
into  fanaticism,  that  fasts  and 
vigils  will  result  in  spiritual  delu- 
sions and  spiritual  pnde,  and  tl^ 
the  government  of  a  raother-eupe* 
fior  ihall  degenerate  into  the 
tyranny  of  the  hardest  of  despots  1 
To  stnp  in  the  career  of  enthusiasm 
at  the  moment  when  the  feelings 
are  beginning  to  lift  us  off  the 
gronad  in  wk  heated  course,  this 
£i  an  aet  of  aelf-oontrol  which  as- 
aaredly  needs  no  ordinary  strength 
— strength  of  a  kind  rarest  among 
woman  s  gifts.  And  to  forbear  to 
Stretch  gmdanoe  into  goivennDeal^ 
and  government  into  tyranny,  ia 
not  this  also  a  difficult  task  ?  Wo- 
man is  a.Hsurcdly  not  constituted 
to  exercise  outward  letfitdative 
power.  Her  natsial  nmetft  of 
action  is  all  inward.  Even  over 
children  she  best  rules  by  winning, 
not  by  commanding.  She  loses 
somewhat  of  her  womanhood  when 
siic  subdues  auy  one  whatever  by 
fopfio  of  anlhefngr^  and  makes  her 
will  doviinaU  theim.  She  can  do 
this.  Tliere  are  few  women  worth 
anything  who  cannot  at  sufficient 
caU  exercise  that  mysterious  po- 
tenor  of  in^on  whioh  bean  down 
Mofft  it  tkft  MOa  wiAia  which 


are  the  anhaHMea  for 

weak  natures.  There  ia  ftven  per- 
haps sometfiiiiL'  especiaDy  and  thit- 
tentonsly  rcmarkahle  in  the  exer- 
tion of  this  niond  force  bv  one 
wh0  is  physically  wank  mma  dkfi- 
eata.  A  woman  with  ft  despcAic^ 
invasive  will  is  quite  a  terrible 
bein^,  before  whom  the  ger.tle.  the 
indolent,  and  the  vaciliaiiog  is- 


lier  fsex  ;  her  jviwor  i<  no  more 
the  true  ]M»wer  of  w»>mAn  than  a 
love-philtre's  charm  would  be  the 
same  as  the  diarm'  ol  beui^  and 
goodnesn   Ebooh^  hna  basa  s»> 
vealed  to  ns  of  the  secrets  of  con- 
vents, to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
possesksion  of  unnatural  authority 
by  the  superiors  liati  continuahy 
pfored  too  alraw  ft  teraptation : 
and  the  woman  who  in  her  natnni 
domestic  sphere  might  have  K»en 
the  gentlest  of  guides,  has  i'ec  'ine 
in  a  convent  the  cruellest  ol  peuy 
despotai  " 

For  the  woman  of  waakarlSfaai^ 
who  never  attains  t^>  sn]»remacy  in 
lier  nnnner\',  what  a  eni>liini;  -i  wn 
of  her  whole  nature  must  the  &y»- 
tameflhet!  To  say  that  a  woman 
accustomed  to  all  the  libsr^  of  aa 
Kn^rlish  lady  in  oar  time,  retur^,> 
at  thirty  to  her  boarding-school, 
and  remains  there  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  pupilage,  Li  to  give  but 
ft  lahit  ideft  of  the  tramndi  ef 
every  oonvent  life.  The  ftbeence  of 
the  mvigoratiniz  influence  of  free- 
dom of  movement— of  intercourse 
with  the  sound  strong  muids  of  moi 
— crtftftof  wauNBmiiisgfreeljiB 
tiia  ynrld  tha  «idless  monotony 
of  life  causing  CAch  little  daily 
molehill  of  annoyance  to  l>ecomea 
mouutain  when  multiplied  by  all 
the  days  it  has  to  be  endured,— 4II 
these  things  must  tend  to  audn 
tlic  mind  weaker,  and  duller,  and 
smaller  every  day.  Perhaps  the 
advocates  of  asceticism  will  t<^ll  U3 
sU  such  i^vations  and  aunoyauces 
am  nothing  when  vohintatilj  ift> 
curred  and  endured  en  etprit  de 
penUniir.  Fully,  indeed,  must  we 
a^lmit  that  uuder  high  religious 
excitement,  not  ouly  such  thiDgs 
aa  thsse^  but  pootifiaanArings,  are 
aithar  nnfalt  or  tnaamnlad  mIo  a 
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superhuman  pleasure.  Like  the 
beautiful  old  legend  of  Pisa»  the 
saint  hugi  tiMUM  to  Ids  breast  and 

they  become  roses.  And  if  any 
endurance  whatever  be  really  de- 
manded of  us  by  Grod,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  grace  to  bear  it  is 
never  talmi  away,  but  grows  ialo 
that  fulastial  psMs  m  my  sm  am 
the  countenance  of  many  a  poor 
victim  of  agonizing  disease  or  be- 
reavement. But  when  the  suffer- 
ing is  allTohnlaiyaiid  artilmry, 
then  W8  btlieve  thsk^  when  the  eii> 
thusiasm  which  pronijited  it  has 
subsided  with  the  inevitable  ebb 
of  all  human  feelings,  then  there  ia 
nothiitf  to  replace  it,  nothing  to 
prmaS  the  laws  of  our  iiatm 
from  asserting  themselves,  calling 
ont  for  the  natural  food  of  the 
affections  and  the  intellect,  and 
growing  starved  and  sick  as  it  is 
denied. 

There  is  bal  too  much  reason  to 

fear,  that  on  women  of  this  class 
the  effects  of  conventual  disci- 
pline is  to  fireeae  even  the  spirit  of 
chsri^hself  isilo  Hw  hsid  duvio* 
Iflr  of  A  "do^  of  routine.  TlMie 
is  an  ever-present  danger  in  per- 
fect organization^  that  it  should 
degenerate  into  perfect  mechanism. 
The  nun  who,  under  orders  from 
her  saperior,  goss  tllo  tovnd  «l  so 
many  Deds  at  stated  hours,  must 
in  the  long  run  find  it  hard  not  to 
perform  her  duty  with  the  sumo 
sense  of  monotony  as  a  housemaid 
whodnsts  SO  ttsogr  ohslissgsinst  ft 
Let  lisr  stngarle  as  she  will 


minds  among  nund  were  by  no 
means  visionary.   Happening  to 


against  weariness  and  the  depres- 
sion of  servitude,  nature  will  still 
in  a  decree  assert  itself.  No  one 
osi  TCldn  tlM  lirtdi  feelings  of  f)r8o 
work  IbUowBd  intelligently  and 
from  spontaneous  83rmpathy,  with 
the  constrained  attitude  of  mecha- 
nical obedience.  This  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  we  would  not  dwell 
on  it  too  strongly  in  looe  of  the 
evidence  of  the  great  and  noble 
devotion  of  hundreds  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  should  not  nave  mentioned  it 
St  all,  but  tlist  our  own  ezperifiQoe 
in  Italy  and  IVsnce,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  physicians  of 
many  nations,  assureci  us  that  such 
dangers  to  the  feebler  sort  of 
YOL.  JXVh  HO.  OOOZGVI. 


instance  oi  hudsu 

and  even  cruelty  shown  to  a  dving 
woman  in  the  hospital  of  St.  ^laria 
Novella,  at  Florence,  by  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  we  were  led  some  years 
Sgo  to  insaMo  sU  Ike  iniquiry  im 
onr  power,  and  the  result  is  as  wo 
have  stated.  As  it  is  for  these 
feebler  women  especially  tliat 
monastic  direction  daims  to  be  so 
pecoliarlT  nsefdl,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  si  the  same  time  re- 
member how  much  it  is  calculated 
to  depress  them  into  machines,  the 
l^in  of  whose  outward  service  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  that  gmiuine  svmpathy  and 
tendern^,  without  wnicA  *  to  give 
our  bodies  to  be  burned  profiteth 
nothing.'  Soldiers  may  possibly 
do  their  work  very  well  as  Hy/Uing 

SMinftwiM^  but «  am  wiM>  dooobms 
ft  ntirtrnff  mtukme  k  votas  tiun 

useless. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  on  us  by  the 
Teeitslof  ftMnidwliowssnQned 

through  a  fever  in  Paris  by  sfilstor 
of  Charity,  who  tended  her  much 
as  an  indolent  groom  might  tend  a 
horse.  'Do  you  imagine'  (the 
Sister  said  to  her  one  day) '  that  i 
mrwyim  for  your  mkif  Ko;  I  do 
it  only  pour  /aire  men  9al/ut.*  For 
days  and  weeks  of  pain  and  help- 
lessness she  wjis  obliged  to  receive 
every  service  rendered  iu  this  in- 

ImiBsii  spiiitb  A  wsfm-liesfted 
snd  Buol  lofvisble  woman,  sho 

bore  during  her  whole  illness  the 
presence  of  this  devout  automaton, 
feeling  that  even  such  ill-performed 
sttenoons  so  sIm  uselfea  wevs  sU 
BO  manv  sdditioDS  to  the  nun*8 
spiritual  capital  earned  out  of  her 
helplessness — a  drink  might  be  a 
day  out  of  purgatory,  the  arrange- 
ment of  herpiUow  a  step  towards 
Paradise.  We  liope  thst  among 
Protestant  ofdeiB  no  such  spirit 
of  what  Coleridge  called  'other 
worldliness,'  such  spiritual  selfish- 
ness, would  ever  be  uutiiorized. 
Bat  we  f«lher  *lume'  so  than  fsA 
anv  great  security  m  the  mstter. 

have  left  ourselves  no  spsoe 
to  speak  of  the  jiroposal  which  has 
been  made  as  an  amendment  to 

3H 
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Utel  of  riiteriioodi  Mnwily,  tti* 
of  the  e?}tabliihment  of  deawmmm 

ill  England.  Some  of  the  arj^ii- 
nients  in  the  |'r»"XHlinjj  i»agc8  will 
apply  tc»  the  CiUse,  otluTs  will  pa-ss 
it  bjr.   On  the  whole,  perhaps  it 


may  b«  loolMd  on  a 

of  greater  Talue  than  the  other, 
yet  fraught  with  it?  own  special 
difficnlties.     Ltt  the  Church  of 
England  be  given  never  bo  high 
•a  fwtiinatoi,  and  its  dergv  cmlitid 
with  never  so  ^reat  prudenee,  tlio 
relatinn  of  surh  a  female  order  as 
that  of  deiiconesses  to  the  ( 'hurch, 
and  of  ttuch  an  individual  a^i  a 
deaeoness  toa  pBrodiial  der^tynuui. 
IB  n(»t  exempt  from  dificulties  and 
objections.    Grievous  would  it  be 
if  the  field  of  ]thilanthropic  labour 
were  to  be  uia<^le  the  arena  of 
sectarian  strife  or  of  petty  local 
joBlouaies  and  oibak  ¥mi  tho 
world  have  no  patience  to  try  the 
association  principle  a  little  longer? 
Must  steam  give  way  to  stage 
coaches,  or  stage  coaches  to  the 
•till  oonicr  cood  mdioe  of  tho 
hoMaan  witn  a  lady  on  a  pillimf 
Tn  conchision,  we  earnestly  com- 
mend to  those  who  seek  the  re- 
establishmeat  of  monasticism  in 
England,  tho  catoftil  and  Bolonin 
oonaideralioa  of  the  dangors  which 
such  a  achemc  involves.    We  do 
not  aflRrm  that  these  dangers  may 
not  be  averted.  It  may  be  possible 
to  haild  our  new  institutes  of 
oharity  upon  the  very  ground  for 
ages  nllea  with  the  malaria  of 
ascotirism,  and  yet  so  ])erfect!y  to 
thorough  drain  it  as  that  no  taint 
of  the  old  poison  may  remain.  It 
aiay  bo  pooriUo,  albott  a  daageroiu 
OZperimoDt ;  but  if  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  of  saoceos,  tho  whole 


pttil  ■nut  bo  iimVw  bImhmI  ob  ifl 
Miid^  and  tho  tabm  Anglican 

sisters  of  charity  must  enter  their 
V(XJation  with  a  full  comprehension 
that  their  purpose  ia  dilfereui,  and 
that  their  motives  and  prinoploi 
must  bo  diffrait,  from  tiMt  of 
tlieir  predecessors.     They  must 
bear  in  mind  that  their  ohje^  t  > 
not  to  earn  mhation  for  ik'  ),\M  hy4 
by  ^penitential  practices  and  meri- 
lonow  worn,  vn  to  «o  flwotf  m 
Othen  ;  that  the  poor  may  be  moro 
effectually  relievt*],  the  .sick  l>etter 
nursed,  the  sinful  better  n  claimed. 
They  must  bear  in  uiiud  that 
inrtiad  of  onfeobHng  their  bodiw 
by  fasting  and  watching,  and  tliui 
fas  old  Zoroaster  well  said   *  sin- 
fully weakeninj^  the  ]>()wers  en- 
trusted to  them  for  good,'  they  are 
bound  more  thau  other  women  to 
hoard  tho  life  and  otrcngth  they 
havo  dofoted  to  their  feUow- 
creatures.     They  must  bear  in 
mind  that  despotic  power  and 
blind  obedience  are  both  of  them 
inthnr  natoo  iinoiOKal,  and  Oat 
no  TOW  can  be  justified  or  binding 
which,  in  matters  of  conscience^ 
would  ctintrol  the  actions  of  a 
ratioual  free  agent.    And  lastly, 
thoy  nuHt  bow  in  nind  tinl 
althoogk  ohaiitv  is  a  holy  and 
noble  cause  for  devotion,  it  is  n«>t 
exclusively   or  su}>er-einiiiently 
sacred,  but  that  the  natural  duties 
of  life  are  before  all  voluntary 
dodicatioDs,  that  tho  naaea  or 
mother,  daughter,  wife,  are  holier 
than  tiiat  of  nun  *  and  that  all 
faithful  work — be  it  in  the  fields 
of  art  or  science^  or  disiniercsted 
labonr  of  any  kmd-^io  aa  truly 
work  for  God^  as  the  toil  of  " 
dofotod  of  philanthvopiotiL 
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IT  would  not  perhaps  he  easy  to 
find  a  spot  more  cidculatecl  to 
excite  a  profound  and  melancholy 
interest  tbanth*  old  burial  ground 
of  the  Jews  «t  Plngue.  After 
threading  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  Ghetto,  the  stranger 
fincb  himself  suddenly  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  a  spacious  but 
gloomy  yard,  in  whkstt  are  bel^ped 
UD  the  ashes  of  the  countless  dttd. 
The  air  of  dustjlatioii,  the  strange 
unknown  characters  on  tlie  decay- 
ing gravestones,  the  tangled  under- 
growth ol  weeds,  combine  to  create 
•a  imi«e88ion  most  sad  and  solemn. 
As  we  stand  lost  in  dreamy  reve- 
rie, memory  slips  back  to  days 
long  past  and  gone.  Imagination 
peoples  the  space  with  dim  phan- 
toWB  of  a  vanished  race.  Visions 
of  grey-bearded  Rabbis,  of  Jewish 
youths  and  maidens,  of  Rachels 
weej)ing  for  their  children,  arise  in 
swift  succession,  and 

The  air  is  fall  of  farewells  for  the  dying. 

For  the  dust  of  centuries  lies  here. 
The  Jews,  ijideed,  have  now  for 
many  years  been  comuelled  to  seek 
dsewhm  s  lestuig-pJam  lor  their 
dead.  It  had  become  impossible 
any  longer  to  find  vacant  room 
within  the  crowded,  overfiowing 
precincts  of  the  old  cemeterv.  But 
if  we  would  lecal  the  day  when  the 
first  fresh  sod  was  turned,  when 
tlie  first  occupant  of  tliis  holy 
ground  was  carried  forth  to  burial, 
we  must  look  back  for  almo^  a 
thousand  years. 

The  early  history  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Jews  IS  enveloped  in  j^rofound 
obscurity.  Tlie  most  learned  anti- 
quaries differ  as  to  the  exact  time 
when  they  first  settled  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  all  the  ancient  records 
have  perished  in  the  various  con- 
flagrations with  which  the  Jews' 
town  has  from  time  to  time  been 
visited.  Passing  over  an  old  tra- 
ditUniy  which  woold  fsler  the  f oun- 
datkm  of  the  colony  to  a  still  more 
remote  antiquity,  we  find  it  stated 
upon  the  authority  of  an  old 
manuscript,  formerly  in  the  libraiy 
at  ^Oppenheim,  that  Lybyss^i,  an  ho 


750,  and  was  herself  accounted  a 
prophetess,  called  her  son  to  her 
upon  her  death- bed,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him— *I  go  home  to  my 
forefathers,  and  before  my  depar- 
ture would  reveal  the  future  to  you. 
When  thy  posterity  are  ruling  over 
my  people,  an  alien,  fugitive,  op- 
pressed race,  which  prays  to  one 
God  alone,  will  seek  a  refuge  inonr 
forests.  I  would  that  they  may  be 
hospitably  received,  that  thy  pos- 
terity may  vouchsafe  them  protec- 
tion, for  they  will  bring  a  blessing 
on  tne  fields  of  this  country.'  She 
died,  bnt  the  memory  of  her  pro- 
phecy survived  j  and  more  than  a 
century  after  her  death,  when 
Hostiwit  was  on  the  throne,  she 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
said,  *19ie  time  has  arrived  when 
my  prophecy  shall  be  fultilled.  A 
peojde,  few  in  numbers,  and  oji- 
pressed,  which  prays  to  one  God 
alone,  will  appear  before  the  steps 
of  thy  throne,  imploring  succour. 
Receive  them  hospitably,  and  gra- 
ciously accord  them  refuge  and 
protection.' 

In  the  year  850,  when  a  horde  of 
Wends  poured  over  Lithuania  and 
Muscovy,  chasing  away  the  original 
inhabitants  and  establishing^  tnem- 
selvcs  in  their  place,  a  Jewish  com- 
munity was  expelled  with  the  rest. 
For  ten  years  these  unfortunates 
wandered,  houseless  and  homeless, 
over  the  land,  and  atlen^^th  arrived 
in  Bohemia.  Weary  and  worn  out, 
they  implored  an  audience  of  Hos- 
tiwit Their  request  was  granted, 
and  they  were  oraered  to  send  two 
of  their  old  men  as  their  represen- 
tatives. The  Duke  received  them 
graciously,  and  asked,  '  Who  are 
you  ?  What  do  you  desire  1'  The 
ambassadors  fell  on  their  knees 
and  said,  *  Mighty  Duke  1  We  come 
of  a  race  few  in  numbers,  and  call 
ourselves  after  the  founder  of  our 
tribe,  Abraham,  iiebrews.  W  e  are, 
with  our  women  and  childreni  but 
one  hundred  and  hfty  souls.  We 
were  living  peacefully  in  Muscovy 
when  a  potent  enemy  invaded  us. 
conouered  the  land,  and  expelled 
its  mhabitants.    We  htsre  been 


boihtkedlyof  Fngaeintheyear   wandering  without  rest  om  the 
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wide  world.  The  culd  heatliwu 
oar  bed,  the  hard  rock  our  pillow, 
the  mue  sky  our  coveriDg.  We  art 
m  pMceful  people,  few  in  numbers, 

weak  in  streii^'th.  We  folldw  the 
law  of  Moses.  We  beliove  in  one 
God  alone,  who  is  umiUM:ieuL  al- 
nughtj,  •U-Jiia^  tsed  aU^BiMctftil, 
wme  dofy  filletb  tlie  whole  earth. 
We  maice  our  humble  suitplication 
before  thee,  0  Duke,  that  it  may 
bleatie  thee  to  allow  us  to  settle 
JMI^  aad  lo  build  onndTM  booMs 
to  chrill  in.  Tour  land  ia  brosd 
enoujjfh,  and  your  subjects  seem 
faithful  and  honest.  Accord  us  thy 
luiidity  protection,  O  Duke,  and  w  e 
win  M  fitdthful  to  thee,  and  will 
pray  our  God  to  grant  elory  and 
victorj-  to  thy  people.'  When  they 
had  made  an  ena,  the  Duke  ]>or- 
ceived  tliat  this  \v;us  the  people 
whose  arrivid  had  been  foretold. 
Ho  btdo  tbMB  tiny  to  two  days, 
when  bo  would  fifo  tbon  an 
anawer. 

After  consultation  with  his  nobles 
and  advisers,  the  Duke  deter- 
mined to  grant  the  petition  of  the 
Jews,  and  assigned  them  a  district 
on  the  left  btmk  of  the  Moldau, 
Tlie  Jews  faithfully  observed  their 
promise ;  and  the  most  ancient 
Bohemian  chronicler,  Cosmos,  re- 
Jatta  that  the  Jews  of  Prague  so 
powerfully  assisted  Hostiwitwhen 
at  war  with  the  Germans,  with 
money  and  forage,  that  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  out  of 
Bohemia^ 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
Jews  were  e>tahlished  in  Bohemia 
even  in  heathen  times.  Under 
Boriwoj,  \s  ho  was  baptized  in  the 
^aar  900  (or,  acooiding  to  Phlacky. 
in  the  year  87XX  their  numbers  haa 
multiplied  sr>  exceedingly  that  the 
space  originally  allotted  to  them 
luid  become  too  small  They  peti- 
tioned, therefore,  for  another  ouar- 
ter,  and  the  Duke  conceded  to 
them  that  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moldau  which  is  occupied 
bv  the  Jews'  town  even  to  this  day. 
Tae  building  of  the  city  was  com- 
menoed  in  tne  year  907.  Later  on 
a  large  adjoining  field  waa  added 
as  a  burial -ground. 

Innumerable  traditions,  as  we 
can  well  believe,  have  grown  up 


B^taiu'  [^)ooa^^b(^ 

and  gathered  round  the  sacred  soiL 
Every  atone  in  the  gimieyaid 
would  furnish  urttnr  for  somo  tala 

of  thrilling  horror.    No  history, 
indeed,  is  st)  tragical  and  romantic 
as  w;is  that  of  the  Jews,  whether 
c<insidered  collectively  or  individu- 
ally, during  many  oentoriesw  Tt^ 
giou :  fat  they  were  aller  all  but 
strangers  and  sojourn er<5  in  lands 
that  they  might  never  re.-dlv  call 
their  own.   They  were  de&pisod, 
peraaoDted,  exposed  to  mmf  law* 
less  oaprice  of  prinoea  or  poopiai 
They  were  cut  off  from  all  equal 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  men, 
confined  within  the  narrow  boun- 
daiiea  of  •  qnarter  aet  apart  for 
tbam,  as  though  they  were  so  many 
noisome  beasts.  Romantic — foruk 
proiv)rtion  to  the  total  want  of 
other  interests,  to  their  entire  -c- 
Questration  from  all  active  ahaie  m 
tiioalbirs  of  the  Stale  or  oomn> 
nity  within  which  they  dwelt,  was 
the  intensity  of  the  atfection,  the 
passion  with  which  they  clung  to 
their  own  brethren,  their  own  law, 
—to  tho  bopta  of  mftilmtrii» 
phant  restoration  of  their  laaa 
Sublime  indeed  was  the  confidence 
with  which,  through  all  the  \ici?si- 
tudes  of  fortune,  they  cluug  t\)  this 
hope.  Generation  after  generation 
might  j^ass  away,  night  drop  «B> 
heeded  into  the  grave,  bat  the  pro- 
mises would  surelv  never  fail ;  and 
trust  in  their  fulfilment  w;is  a>  oil 
aud  balm  iu  the  wounds  of  luauy  'Jk 
BOOT  brokeii-haaflad  Jew;— •  en- 
ndenee  that  as  God  had  promiae^ 
HgT  would  surely  perfonn,  gil'TO 
his  last  moments  with  a  ray  of 
hope,  as  he  breathed  out  his  soal 
under  the  Uiriiuea  of  some  ratidsM 
Christian  baron,  or  the  flames  of  a 
Holy  Inquisition.  Take  the  follow- 
ing short  history  as  an  illustration 
ot  one  of  those  sudden  persecutions 
to  which  the  Jews  were  at  any 
moment  enoaedy  and  oCtho  banw 
oonrage  witn  whieh  tbflgr  were  en- 
countered.  The  massacre  alluded 
to  was  perpetrated  within  the  walls 
of  the  CM -new  (Alt-ueu^  syna- 
gogue at  Prague 

It  happenad  in  tbe  dajs  of  WsmmImi 

the  Slothful^  that  a  ksighi  vat  iiilkm«d 

with  lust  for  .1  Jewuih  ma!d«n.  Sh« 
repdi«d  iuj  shamefuJ  propMaU  with  lir- 
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taous  tniUgiiAilon.  The  arte  of  Bedttction 
were  foiled  by  the  mniHen's  steadfast  de- 
tenainatioo.  The  knight  therefore  re- 
■tlvvd  to  ttlt&i  kis  parpose  by  TblflDQai^ 
The  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Atonemenl 
■eeniF^I  t-»  him  the  best  saited  for  tlu  ac- 
eompiuihmeiit  of  his  pkm.  He  knew  that 
Jttditk-^  tilt  flMite  wm  aMMd-- 
would  on  that  day  be  staying  at  home 
with  her  blind  mother,  while  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family  wer«t  detained 
by  prayer  and  pbw  anveiaM  in  the 
house  of  God.  On  the  ereniog  of  that 
day  Judith  was  softly  praying  by  the  bed- 
side of  ber  slumbering  mother.  The  door 
•f  har  flbMdMT  opeaed,  and  hm  da- 
tested  perseeutinr  entered  with  qiail> 
ling  eyea,  Unmoreti  hy  her  prayers, 
or  tear%  he  already  held  j  udiUi  fast  em- 
bnaad  in  Ua  pawvM  aitt%  whan  • 
lucky  chance  brought  her  brother  home 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  hit 
mother  and  sister.  The  terrible  unutter* 
aUa  wiath  that  took  poaManoa  of  hin 
gave  the  man,  naturally  powerful,  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  ff^  wrenrliH  the 
sword  out  gf  the  viUam  «  hand,  who  had 
only  tha  woomd  to  thank  that  he  did  not 
pay  for  the  attempted  infamy  with  the 
forfeit  of  hh  life.  With  kicks  and  grim 
mockery  ihe  outraged  brother  droTO  the 
diawlvia  JUtow  htm  tha  honaa.  Tha 
knight^  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  i3m 
people,  who  had  assembled  in  consider- 
able number^  swore  a  bloody,  deadly 
iaf«nge  agauat  tha  Jawa.  Ha  k«|it  Ua 
word. 

Long  ago  expelled  from  the  ranlts  of 
the  nobility  on  account  of  his  worthless 
faehaiviovi^  tha  knight  had  oolltvatad  a 
connexion  with  some  disoontauted  idle 
burghers  of  the  city,  and  these  bt»  h  'ped 
to  make  the  ministers  of  his  cruel  veoi- 
geanoa.  Soaaaahortthna  aftavwaida  ha 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  wrought 
up  hy  frivolous  pret^vxt^i  h  frenzy  of 
fauaticism,  to  murder  ihe  Jewii,  and 
pluudac  their  town.  Tha  first  wha^ 
heightened  out  of  their  paaerfildw«llaag% 
went  to  meet  the  robU*rM,  were  cut  down. 
])atermined  as  they  wto-e,  the  rest  were 
ova>  whalmati  hy  a  aopaniop  Ibraai  and 
being  unarmed  were  compeUad,  anar  a 
heroic  stniggle,  to  take  rcfn'^'e  in  the 
(^ynagt^e,  which  was  already  crowded 
with  aid  aMn,  women,  and  aUldiw. 
l^ty  blowssounM  heaTity  on  theetosed 
doorH  of  the  Bynagncrne.  'n|>en,  and  give 
yourselves  up  f  yelleU  ibe  kuight  from  onl- 
aida»  Aflaraahort  pausaof  oonanUathni 
anawor  waa  made,  that  the  Jewa  would 
deliver  over  their  property  to  the  muti- 
naers»  would  draw  np  a  dead  oC  gift  of  it, 
and  aaljr  laawa  ftr  thaiaadvaa  aiiadnia 
BoeiaiaEiiL  Thar  aim  nrfwntaad  to  niihn 


no  complaint  to  king  or  Bfeaftai,  In  ex- 
change for  which  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daaghters  was  to  be  preserved, 
nnd  no  ooa  compelled  to  ehaaga  his 

teligion. 

*  It  is  not  your  business,*  a  voice  from 
outside  sgain  resounded ;  '  it  is  ours  to 
dietata  ociaditioas.  KfyondaibaUfbaad 
not  a  vinlohed  death,  open  at  once,  and 
abjure  your  faith.  I  grant  but  short 
delay  fur  reflection ;  let  the  time  of  gnice 
pass  by,  and  yon  are  ona  and  all  given 
over  to  dtatruotion.' 

No  answer  followed.  Further  rp'.-ist- 
anee  cpttld  not  be  thought  of  ;  and  a  hope 
that  tha  king  woald  at  length  pat  a  atop 
to  thia  nahaud^  napaimllaled  iniqaitv, 
grew  every  moment  less.  The  battle  in 
the  street — if  the  desperate  resistance  of 
a  few  nnannad  nm  agplnat  an  amed 
superior  force  oavld  ha  aalled  by  th^ 
name — bad  lasted  long  enoxigh  to  have 
enabled  King  Wenceaiaus  to  send  to  their 
aaabtanee.  Aa  no  hdp  oama,  the  Jawa 
were  at  length  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  trouble  himaelf  alwut  their 
£»te.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigned  in 
Ihe  synagogue.  Only  hove  and  thara  a 
aippressed  sobbing,  only  here  and  there 
an  infant  at  the  breast  that  reTnin'i>;d  its 
mother  of  her  sweetest  duty,  wm  heard. 
Qnaa  wnn  tha  voiaa  ol  tha  knight  than- 
deied,  rough  and  wild — *I  demand  of 
you  for  the  last  time,  which  do  you 
choose,  the  new  faith  or  death  f  There 
waa  a  momtntaiy  ailenoa.  Than  a  ory  of 
thousMid%  *  Death  !'  broke  with  a  dull 
sound  against  the  roof  of  the  house  that 
was  consecrated  to  God.  The  rioters 
now  began  to  damoliah  tha  doova  wHh 
axes  and  hatehets.  But  tha  harfagad,  in 
their  deadly  agony,  lifted  up  their  voice 
in  wonderful  accord,  and  sang  in  solemn 
ehoroa  the  gloriona  verae  of  tha  Pkahniat : 

'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 

the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  not  fear  tha  onlliy  viliiMBa  of  tha 

evil  doer ; 

For  Thou  art  with  me  !   Thou  art  La  all 
my  ways ; 

■Hia  film  atoff  of  ftikh  ia  mjaonfidanoa  r 

Tha  aged  nbbi  had  sunk  upon  his  knees 
in  prayer  upon  the  steps  that  led  up  to 
the  tabernacle.  'Lordf  he  impUoed, 
*  I  aoier  htfintta  aosrow.  Ta(^  oh  that 
we  might  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  Lordf 
for  his  mercy  is  bonndless — only  not  into 
tha  hand  of  man— Ah  1  we  know  not 
what  to  do :  to  Thaa  akna  wo  Vrak  ftr 
sneeoor.  Call  to  remembrance  Thy  mercy 
and  gracious  favour,  which  has  been  ever 
of  old.  In  anger  be  mindful  uf  oompas- 
iioB  I  kt  Thy  goo^m  ha  ahowed  imto 
n%  aa  wa  do  put  our  trait  in  Thaa.* 
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Bat  Ottd  at  thii  MMM  Ad  M*  RMOV 

hinchiMrf  ii  ;  ni  Ills  nnwarchable  conn- 
•ek  it  waa  otberwii»«  orcUuiMpd.  The  iiral 
door  VM  banl  ot>«D  ;  th*  B»b  preawd 

intr  tlio  vcstibuWl  of  Oo(i*i  kMNMU  A 
p ingle  frail  Vnrri-^T  f!<*pftrated  opi>rrw?fy! 
aal  tfn^umiiora.  *  Lord,' cried  the  mblnj 
Ib  MOiBtt  flilftl  dvqiair,  '  Lortl, 
graut  tib»t  tlw  «»Ut  of  ihU  bouse,  in 
vrbich  wr  jtnd  mir  fjjther*?  vvit?i  :«iong8  of 
pnuM  k&Te  glontied  and  bieai^  tikj 
MM^  tkfti  tiM  vaUt  of  tUt  thy  toapb 
lUl  tetethir,  Mid  that  we  may  find 
a  grave  under  its  niins  I  But  let  us  not 
fall  alift  into  U10  baodo  of  tb«  barba- 
lUMb  biMlowirivw  tad  Midowbo- 
eMMaliringprejtothvwMtod/  'No,* 
now  exclaimed  a  powerful  roice,  *  thnt 
aball  thej  not,  BabbL  Wirea  and 
■aidoBa,  do  you  pnAr  d«A  aitho  iMOidi 
of  your  hXhimf  basbaoda,  brothers, 
<5i  ;4tlj  ;it  vour  own  liaiuls,  to  sli;\rae  uul 
diahunour  !  Would  jou  ap|>ear  pure  and 
innootnl  boiotv  tko  tluvoie  of  Iho  Al- 
mighty, instead  of  falling  living  victims 
into  tljc  h.'ituls  of  these  bloo<Ulii/>tY, 
inhuman  men  outside,  would  you  f 
Spoak:  time  ppwiei.*  And  afiai&  x»- 
toonded  from  a  kudnd  women's 

*  Rrilh<,'r  ilr;itli  thin  flishonniir  !' 

Uis  lorely  blooming  wife  pressed  up 
eloM  to  the  ride  of  tlw  nui  wlw 
lli'is  s{H.ken,  her  baby  al  Imt  bfiMCi. 

*  Let  iiju  Ix-  the  first  ;  If't  me  rwive  uiy 
death  at  thy  luTedhaud^'  she  murmured, 
•Oftly.  With  tht  deti  *^^t  ODOtlM  of 
irhich  a  human  soul  is  capable,  he 
elasped  hor  to  hh  hrenst.  *  It  must 
done  quickly/  he  said,  with  hollow, 
tnmbliiig  voieo.  *11m  Mpanlioti  miuil 
be  speedy.  I  never  thought  to  part  from 
y  iti  ihn?.  Lord,  most  merciful,  fcri^ive 
US  ;  we  do  it  for  thy  holy  name's  sake 
■MM.  Alt  thou  tmdj  f 

'  I  am,'  she  said  ;  '  let  me  only  onee 
more,  but  once  more,  for  the  last  time, 
kiss  my  Kwtjet,  my  iuuucent  ohild.  (iod 
bloM  thee^  poor  orphan ;  Ood  mAr 
thue  to  find  eoipasB ion  in  the  eyes  of  our 

liiunlercrs  Q  xl  help  thee  !  We, 

df  iir  frieud,  we  part  but  tor  a  short  Umo  ; 
thoa  vill  follow  nw  soon,  tboo  tno- 
bearted.'  With  the  most  infinite  sorrow 
that  enn  thrill  a  nmn's  heart,  the  huslMu-l 
press^l  a  fervent  parting  kias,  a  lost 
toneh  of  tho  huid  npoD  tho  loffid  hArnt, 
that  absolutely  refused  to  leave  its 
m-'ther,  und  her  bftroi!  aiui  hc-iTing 
breast.  Uue  struke  uf  the  koifei  and  a 
Jot  of  Uood  ■prlnkM  4h«  dhild*i  km, 
utui  spuutori  up  against  the  walls  of  Gtxl's 
house.    The  wornnn  &ink  with  a  cry 

*  Hear,  oh  Israel,  the  Everlasting^  our 

God  ia  God  aloiw  f  and  Idl  liM«H  to 
(b«|i«ttd. 


Allttt<>tber  women,  including  Judith, 
foHowetl  the  brrtv"  aii  !  pali.int  exami^ 
Many  died  by  theii*  own  haod^  laaef 
reeeivod  thoir  death  strokes  tnm  tMr 
husbands,  fathers,   inttM ;    bat  all 
of  them  without  n  iRnrmnr,  silent  and 
resigned  to  liod's  vdl.    XLey  bad  to  tstf 
»«S7  tadsr  ohildren,  who,  weeiong  flii 
wringing  tli  ir  hsad%  climb«d  OH  to 
their  fathers'  knees,  rmd  jiitenntly  ia- 
nliistnd  thoa  aot  to  hurt  their  motheoL 
It  was  ft  BOflM  horrible  sad  iMMtraa^g; 
a  scene  than  which  the  history  of  As 
Jews,  the  hiftt  ry  of  mankind,  knovt 
none  more  agonizing.     It  was  meo^m^ 
pMsd:  DowoBSBv^  fiOI  «K««  toto 
the  bands  of  the  persecutors.    The  last 
denth  si>:h  was  breathed,  and   the  fsw 
■tout  men,  who  iuui  deureU  lo  d«^aKi  tbt 
toMT  door  OAly  till  thtn,  supped  Mk* 
ward.    A  fearful  blow,  and  the  door,  tht 
last  hxilw.-irk,  fell  in,  sending  clouds  <i 
dust  whirling  over  it.  The  knigtMi^  tos» 
diihsd  hsitk  ail  im  hsad,  stood  m  th 
flO|«thsitiod«p  into  the  houiieof  pravst 
Hi*  C'mnt<»nAO^  wfis  dij«f;^'ur-<l  l-v  fniy. 
Behind  bim  crowded  an  immeaamaUt 
aaas  of  people,  anMd  wHh  qnto  ssd 
elnhd       iron  flails.  *  Yield  y<mr  wosHt 
ami  rhililn-n      lic  shoute-I,  In  a  mice 
of  thunder,  at  length   betxa^ying  his 
Nsl   islwtlisi,    «sad   Aiyat  fm 

*  I/Ook  ut  these  WAOfi-dripriinr,  !?te3iD- 
ing  corpses,'  said  u  Hi  iti  vrho  stood  nearaft 
to  tho  door;  'they  art  wssmk  smI 
ma!  lei  18 :  thiy  Imn  aU  preferred  dsilh 
to  dishonour.  .  .  .  Dn  jnn  think,  that  we 
men  fmr  death  at  thj  bauds  sid  tht 
hands  <f  thy  m«fdero«  ssstihtsi  f 
Mwdsr  m%,  monster,  and  bs  ateumd 
here  and  ber<f»nftrr,  iu  tht«;  worM  %v^  the 
next»  for  ever  and  ever  I '    A  moai^ 
alltrwaidi,  tha  bold  qpcafcv  Isjsatte 
ground  welterisf  is  his  blood.  AlLm^ 
"f  lilt)  ou\iiitIo5^  mrpses  of  iho  "woTncn, 
tiiu  beastly  rage  of  the  populace,  that  saw 
tastif  thus  ohMted  of  Hie  boat  part  tfito 
booty,   mounted  to  al«^>!ato  aMdiMa 
HyanKi.H  (imuk  with  I. Id.  J  w^uld  bare  j 
behaved  with  greater  humanity.  ICeta 
life  was  spared ;  and  etas  inBBfto««it 
shiughterec!  over  the  bodies  of  th«r 
rn'.tl>»n-.s.   BlcvJ  flowed  in  stirairr*.  <>Be 
boy  alone  was  lalsr  on  dragged  still 
Ki^agfroaiviidtr  tha  heaiiasf  dead.  At 
they  approached  the  tabernacle,  in  order 
to  infliet  the  deiith- stroke  on  t^ie  ralM, 
who  was  kneeling  on  the  st^  before  Jt» 
thsy  l0wid  hifTBltftss,  hit  iMad  «mmI 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Baal^  a 
'^"f^  smile  xipcn  his  doath-like  feiturw. 
i>eath  had  anticipated  them.    Bis  pm 
atal  had  pasted  awaj  in  fervsttt  ptayiB. 
fha  mob  wmt^  tha  wacktbAhid 
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bMn  flieoomplished ;  and  now  tin*  fbe 
tiuEBt  for  bloud  was  rttUedf  shrunk  in 
terror  before  the  crime  that  had  been 
perpetrated.  The  tabernacle  remained 
mtonehed,  the  honw  of  God  unpkn- 
dered.  Discharging  oaths  and  curses 
on  the  knight,  their  ringleader,  the  wild 
tooop  dispersed  in  apprehensive  awe  of 
dithM  and  hmmm  judge. 

Environed  by  perils,  holding  his 
posiieaaiouij,  whether  small  or  great, 
by  the  most  fndl  and  precarious  ot 
teaorea,  the  momentarv  good-will 
or  sufferance  of  the  ruler,  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  do- 
mestic virtues,  to  the  study  of  the 
T&lmud,  to  tradiugwith,  perchance 
to  apoiung,  the  £4g3rptians— aneh 
was  very  commonly  the  life  of  a 
Jew  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bri^,'hter  times  for  them  and  all  of 
us  have  siuce  arisen,  intolerance, 
when  it  seeks  to  realize  itaelf  by 
onielty  and  persecution,  is  no 
longer  endured.  Kut  a  modern 
Jew  no  doubt  looks  back  upon 
the  long  dark  periods  of  protracted 
peneeatlon  with  the  same  bitter 
feelings  aa  »  Ohriatian  doea  to  the 
shorter  early  persecutions  of  the 
Church,  and  studies  his  Ada 
«/M</ccorw;rt  with  the  same  reverence 
that  we  might  feel  towards  the  Ada 
JSoHdontm  or  Aela  Martyrum, 

A  very  curious  collection  of  wluit 
we  may  thus  be  justified  in  deno- 
minating the  Ada  Jiuktonim^  has 
recently  been  published  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  title  d  iSimw- 
rim,  oy  Dr.  Wolf  Faschelea,  him- 
self a  learned  Jew  of  Prague.  To 
tliis  work  we  are  indebted  for  the 
eloi^uent  narrative  which  we  have 
already  given,  and  for  most  of  tiie 
facta  relating  to  the  advent  of  the 
Jews  in  Bohemia.  It  contains  a 
large  and  varied  store  of  popular 
traditions,  mythic  legends,  chro- 
nicles, memorials,  aud  biographies 
of  the  renowned  Jews  who  nave 
flourished  in  anoient  times,  but 
especially  of  those  who  dwelt  at 
Prague  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  stories  are  of  very  vaiious 
merit  and  interest ;  but,  taken  tnh 
l^ether,  afford  considerable  insight 
into  the  history,  life,  feelings,  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  people.  In 
time,  they  range  from  Solomon  to 
Napoleon;  in  character,  from  the 


most  fantastic  Arabian-Night  fiction 
to  the  gravest  chronicle ;  in  style, 
liKHn  the  wildest  expression  of  pas- 
sionate ehxiuence  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  huiiil>lcst  narrative;  and 
make  up  as  a  whole  oue  of  the 
most  entertaining  story-books  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  witlL  It  is  difficult  by 
any  example  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  attractive  and  varied  nature  of 
the  work.  The  most  striking  story, 
'  Qabriel,'  from  which  the  preceding 
account  of  the  massacre  is  taken,  is 
too  long  for  insertion,  and  too  in- 
tricate to  be  comprehensible  in  any 
abridged  form.  The  follo^v'ing  spe- 
cimens may,  however,  perhaps 
serve  as  some,  if  not  the  best,  proof 
of  the  wonderful  picturesqucness 
and  vigour  of  the  language  in 
which  these  tales  are  told,  while 
they  will  at  the  same  time  afibrd  % 
farther  illustration  of  that  preca- 
rious condition  of  the  Jewish  socie- 
ties in  the  Middle  Ages  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  will  show 
how,  in  seasons  apparently  most 
pro^rous  and  peaceful,  the  Jews 
were  always  liable  to  the  most 
calamitous  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
The  events  which  we  are  about  to 
relate  are  believed  to  have  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  the  narrative  of  them 
will  be  found  in  this  compilation, 
under  the  title  of  *  l>er  lietter,  the 
Preserver.* 

It  was  the  ere  of  the  flrat  day 
of  the  Ftesover,  in  the  year  1559. 
Afternoon  service  was  just  over, 
and  large  crowds  of  peo]>le streamed 
out  of  the  synagogues  in  the  Jews* 
town  at  Prague,  and  hurried  home 
to  perform  the  other  religious 
offices  prescribed  for  that  night. 
Gradually  the  streets  became  eiiipty, 
but  from  the  windows  came  a 
friendly  light  and  the  loud  voices 
of  worshippers  who  were  singing 
devout  hymns  of  praise,  or  saying 
their  i)rayers.  Une  house  was 
especially  conspicuous  for  the 
blinding  beams  of  light  that  shouo 
from  its  windows,  and  ftU  upon 
the  street.  It  was  the  house  of 
Reb.  Mordechai  Cohen  Zemach. 
Mordechai  was  the  only  son  of  lie b. 
Gerson,  a  wealthy  goldsmithj  and 
had  in  his  eariiest  youth  ennoed 
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signs  of  extraordinary  talent.  His 
father  had  given  hiui  an  excellent 
education,  and  had  sown  upon 
a  fruitful  soil  Till  f ar  oo  in 
hi.s  cliiklhood,  the  life  €i  Mor- 
dechai  had  l)een  calm  and  pros- 
perous. tSuddenly,  however,  cir- 
cumstances diaugeid.  Keb.  Gersou. 
by  a  rapid  mecgMicm  of  unmentea 
inisfortiiiiMi  lost  the  whole  of 
his  property,  and  found  hiniself 
unable  to  meet  the  liabilities 
which  he  liad  incurred.  Sor- 
row al  the  loes  of  his  good  namo 
stretched  the  honest  man  on  a  akk 
bed^  from  which  he  never  rose 
aL'am.  At  the  age  «)f  seventeen, 
Mordechai  was  left  an  ornhan.  He 
was  alone  in  the  world,  for  his 
mother  he  had  already  lost  when  a 
child.  His  first  resolution,  when 
the  first  stupor  of  grief  had  nassed, 
was  to  restore  the  honourea  name 
of  his  departed  father.  He  took 
to  boauMss,  and  ponoed  H  with 
unwearied  assiduity ;  so  that  scarce 
five  years  had  elapsed  )>ef<ire  he 
had  paid  otf  all  his  fat)-  .rs  credi- 
tors. In  the  meantime,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  his  neighbour ;  but  he 
had  nothinff  to  ofier  her.  He  was 
poor ;  he  had  sacrificed  tlic  re- 
wards of  his  industry  to  the  sacred 
memory  of  his  father.  Suddenly, 
bowever,  she  too  became  an  orphan, 
and  as  a  royal  edict  soon  afterwards 
expelled  the  Jews  fmm  Bohemia, 
and  the  poor  girl  did  not  know 
whither  to  turn  her  steps,  Mor- 
dechai  proposed  to  her  to  beoome 
the  paitner  of  hie  fate.  Bela  fol- 
lowed him,  after  they  had  been 
married,  to  Poland,  where  most  of 
the  exiles  found  a  refuge.  Eight 
ymn  afterwards  in  the  year  155 1, 
King  Ferdinand  L  readied  the 
Jews  home.  Anion;::  those  who 
pined  for  the  land  of  tlu  ir  Mrtli 
and  returned  to  Prague  were  lieb. 
Mordechai  and  his  wife.  Pie 
ag-ain  established  himself  in  Prague. 
His  vast  knoidedge  won  him  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard ;  his 
noole  hearty  the  love  of  liis  neigh- 
bours. By  industrv  and  economy, 
too,  during  his  residence  in  FoJand, 
he  had  snooeeded  in  acqnirinff  a 
property  by  no  means  inconsiaer- 
able  for  tllat  a^  About  a  year 


after  his  return  from  Poland,  ReK 
Mordechai,  with  a  fuU  and  clear 
consciousoeas  of  what  he  was 
doing,  had  aaerifioed  an  tids  weaHfc 
for  the  preservation  of  a  pereoQ 
entirely  unknown  to  him,  of  whose 
verj'  name  he  was  ignonuiL  For 
the  occasion  of  this  sacri^ce,  we 
mnat  refer  to  the  beanliliil  deao^ 
tkm  in  the  text  For  €mr  present 
purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
tlie  perstm  in  whose  faTOur  it  had 
been  made,  and  who  bad  been 
iMFed  w9  it  fipon  ahuM  wtA  dw» 
hoaovr,  nad  now  Ikh-oow  Hm 
vate  secretary  of  the  Emperor,  who 
placed  in  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence.  We  return  to  the  ui^ht 
of  the  Passover.  Reb.  Mordechai 
and  his  assonbled  family  were 
celebrating  the  festtvaL  The  even- 
in^,'  meal  was  just  over,  and  all 
were  uniting  in  one  gre.it  hymn 
of  praise,  when  a  ouJdeu  knock 
wae  heard  at  the  door,  and  n 
stranger  craved  an  instant  int«^ 
\dew  with  the  master  of  the  house. 
As  8oi>n  as  the  stranger  was  alone 
with  lieb.  Mordechai,  he  Hung 
off  hie  hat  and  doak,  and  threw 
himself  into  his  armsu  it  was  the 
onng  man  whose  honour  and  life 
le  had  once  saved.  The  young  man 
came  to  warn  Reb.  Mordechai  of 
a  calamity  which  impended  over 
the  Jews,  and  to  pomt  out  the 
only  way  in  which  it  miglit  be 
averted.  The  Fmperor  had  vowed 
in  a  dream  tliat  lie  would  exjKd 
the  Jews  from  liohemia,  and  was 
Motred  to  perfbmi  wiiat  he  had 
sworn.  Ezeepthisseoretary.none. 
not  even  his  moat  contideutial 
ministers,  as  yet  knew  anything  of 
the  imperial  resolution.  It  was 
neoessaiT,  therefbie^  thai  the  mosi 
inviolable  secrecy  ahould  be  pee- 
served  as  to  the  means  by  wni^ 
tlje  information  had  been  obtained, 
and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  an 
attempt  was  to  l>e  made  to  counter- 
mine the  intended  emelty.  Aftar 
an  interview  of  many  hours,  the 
secretary  took  leave.  Mordechru 
accompanied  hijn  to  the  gjite  of  the 
Jews  town,  which  was  opened. 
The  two  men  pressed  eaeh  othei's 
hand  in  sign  of  leave-taking 
and  after  a  few  last  words  ut 
wiiiapered  counsel,  Urn  secretaiy 
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stepped  through  the  gate,  and 
walked  on  to  the  hostdrj. 


Mordechai  lifted  his  glowijig  face  to 
the  heaTens.    «ted  of  tte  wM,* 

he  cried,  '  thoa  art  all-modftd,  all- 
knowing,  almighty.  Why,  then,  riiould 
we  despair}  Can  it  be  Uiy  pUHUiure 
that  (by  ASMnm  ilMmld  be  Mm  iaio 
a<lvcrsity  ?  They  wish  to  banish,  expel 
U8.  Why?  fiy  what  right f  They  say 
that  we  are  strangers  in  this  land,  in 
ma  beaatifnl  Bohemia.  Hm  aol  M 
aukde  the  whole  world,  nnd  are  not 
We  too  his  children  i  We  iire  strangers, 
and  yet  the  graces  of  our  fathers  lie  in 
tUiland.  Wearertm^H^aadyitwt 
have  already  for  centnriee  suffered  and 
endured  in  this  country.  We  are 
■traagersy  yet  we  dwell  as  long  in  the 
hHid  M  ita  oUht  It^MmHa,  Wt  tan 
■trf\ngers  ;  where,  then,  is  our  father- 
land ?  Can  men  exist  without  ft  father- 
land !  Ne,  no ;  and  yet  the  Jew  has 
aothiDg^  mOfktig  en  this  iFMt  ipHlMM 
earth  that  he  can  call  his  own— «Mt  the 
clod  on  which  he  rests  his  head,  weary 
of  this  life.  He  cannot  bequeath  his 
pm  to  hiM  eoB,  Hmt  be  does  not  mm 
kaow  whether  the  weeping  orphan  wQI 
be  driven  from  his  griive,  as  himself  had 
been  chased  away  from  the  grave  of  his 
Mkm:  MnrdaeluiiBiglithavenBwiBtd 
steading  still  longer  in  the  street,  lost  in 
these  thoughts.  But  the  atmosphere  was 
suddenly  agitated  by  a  sharp  gust  of 
wlad.  Then  a  warn  htmm  of  ipiiag 
came  gently  whispering  through  the  air. 
The  fracrnnt  breath  of  the  wind  which 
fanned  Murdechai's  hot  face  roosed  hint 
ftwn  Us  dieeias*  It  SMBied  to  Un  m 
though  it  were  a  morning  sahitation  from 
the  F.'ither  of  all  men  to  his  sons,  which 
proclaimed  *  Peace,  peace  to  far  and  near 
en     «UUmi,  psoM  r 


Mordechai  theu  proceeded  to 
the  honae  of  the  dnef  rabbi,  and 

imparted  to  him  the  secret  which 
lie  iiad  leamt  that  night,  and  also 
his  resolution  in-stantly  at  break  of 
day  to  set  off  for  Vienna,  that  he 
might  there  endeavour  to  pre- 
irent  the  impending  calamity  in 
the  manner  which  had  beeDBQff- 

fested  to  liim  by  the  secretary, 
'he  chief  r;ibbi  approved  the  plan, 
and  Heb.  Mordechai  returned  home 
in  order  to  get  feadr  for  the  joop- 
■e7  and  to  bid  hu  family  &r»- 
wel  II.  As  morning  dawned  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Pcisaover,  Morde- 
chai passed  through  the  Wischerhe- 
der  gate,  vaulted  upon  a  hone 


that  atood  ready  saddled  outside, 

Sreased  his  spurs  into  its  flank8,and 
ed  swift  as  Hffhfcniwg  m  the  road 
leading  to  Vienna. 

After  mormng  service  on  the 
same  day,  the  cmef  rabbi  invited 
the  leading  menibeii  of  the  oom- 

mnnity  to  a  secret  meeting,  and 
informed  them  of  what  had  taken 
place — that  Mordechai,  namely,  had 
the  night  before  received  from  a 
iore  eonrce  the  nnezpected  inteUi* 
gence  that  the  Emperor  intended 
to  banish  all  the  Jews  from  Prague 
and  l^olieniia,  and  had  hurried  off 
to  Vienna  to  pursue  the  course 
pointed  out  bv  his  secret  infoi>> 
mant  as  the  onl^  one  which  mi|^ 
pooiibly  eflbet  a  change  in  the 
Emperor*s  sentiments.  The  rabbi 
impressed  upon  the  meeting  that 
lieu.  Mordecliai,  who,  by  his  rare 
inteUeetnal  powers,  his  lesming, 
and  especially  by  the  fast  that  he 
must  be  fav(»ured  by  some  high 
personage,  since  he  had  V)efore  any 
one  else  been  put  in  possession  of 
so  important  a  secret,  was  wtthont 
doubt  the  flttsst  wpissflntative  of 
their  community ;  at  anf*  rate,  that 
it  would  be  best  quietly  to  await 
the  end  of  the  affair,  and  on  no 
account  to  allow  the  inauspicious 
tidings  to  be  too  soon  ndsed 
abroad  among  the  people. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  about 
midway  between  Kaster  and  Pen- 
tecost that  dark  rumours  began  to 
spread  abroad  in  the  Jewiah  oonip 
munity  of  Pra|^e  about  some 
terrible  news  which  the  chief  rabbi 
had  communicated  to  the  leading 

Scrsons  of  the  society  on  the  first 
ay  of  the  Passover.  The  narrow 
circle,  indeed,  who  had  heard  It 
from  the  rabbi's  own  mouth  pre- 
served the  profoundest  silence;  out 
several  Jews,  who  carried  their 
wares  from  house  to  house  in  other 
qnartsrs  6i  the  city,  were  recom* 
mended  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price, 
as  they  were  soon  to  be  sent  into 
banishment,  and  would  then  be 
unable  to  sell  auvthing.  At  first 
the  poor  Jews  paid  no  attention  to 
what  they  heara,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  mere  mocker}',  to  be  pati- 
ently endured ;  but  by  degrees 
they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  no 
joke,  and  that  in  very  tmth  tidings 
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ksd  mnifd  irom  Vimuia  that^tA 

pursuance  of  an  Tmperial  decree, 

all  the  Jews  were  lu  leave  Rolieniiji. 

l>altiiiiiBipaiiidia(MlaBiitf.  Tlie 

absence  of  Ileb.  Moidtchfti  Cohen 
had  already  been  obserA  cd,  but  it 
was  not  yet  known  that  his  jctuniey 
had  beeu  undertaken  for  the  com- 
SDOn  wwL  Now,  however,  the 
chief  nbbi  and  authorities  assured 
every  one  that  they  had  long  been 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  that 
they  would  make  every  etlort  iu 
their  iMjwer,  and  that  iteb.  Morde- 
chai  Aid  gone  to  Vieniift  m  thdt 
advodtik  Tide  knowledge  had  at 
first  a  soothing  effect.  But  their 
ho{>e.s,  alas,  Soon  became  clouded. 
No  idler  had  arrived  from  Morde- 
efaai.  InformalioB  at  length  waa 
received,  and  they  learnt  that 
)n  le  haihad  left  Vienna.  Whither 
he  had  since  V)etakeu  himself, what 
had  been  the  re^^ult  of  his  repre- 
antadone— of  all  thia  the  com- 
mnnity  was  absolutalf  i|Enotant. 
At  a  full  meeting  it  was  proposed 
that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  Vienna  iu  (»rder  tu  lay  tlieir 
righteous  cause  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  The  nuuority  voted  with 
the  proposer,  bat  the  chief  rabbi 
0]>j)osed  the  measure.  '  If  salva- 
tion,'he  said,  '  is  possible — if  any 
humau  being  is  able  to  induce  the 
£mperor*s  Majebtv  to  recede  from 
a  resolution  that  he  hasfonned — ^it 
is  Rel).  Mordechai  Cohen.  I  was, 
moreover,'  he  added,  '  nerfectly 
aatidiied  by  Keb.  Mordecuai  that 
there  was  but  one  way  of  salvation, 
and  that  he  will  try.  If  hafiiil% 
ail  is  irreparably  lost* 

The  chief  rabbi  at  Pinjruo  had  ever 
exerciBed  the  K'reatest  influence  over  his 
oommunity.  The  assembly  besides  pet- 
enved  that  he  had  deeper  insight  intotiM 
matter  than  themselves.  Nutliinp,  there- 
furO|  remaiued  for  them  but  to  coufide  ia 
Us  wifldotn  and  experience,  to  let  him 
liavt  Us  «aj,  and  to  await  tlie  end  in 
Sorrow.  It  was  a  painful  situation. 
In  order  to  appreciate  its  full  signiti- 
eaoee^  a  little  more  light  must  be  thrown 
apoa  ik  Tha  idaa  of  baniihment  has 
in  recent  tiroes,  owing  to  the  lai^ 
number  of  dlerman  emigrants  who  send 
theaaalvai^  lo  to  say,  into  voluntary 
exile,  loafeaaauich  of  its  original  h<<iror 
that  wa  aie  ntj  iiMjr  to  baiaialad  ia 


our  coDoepUon  of  it.  Tet  bow  different 
was  the  hiluation  of  a  l».iniR}i-I  Jew  ia 
the  middle  ages  from  ihai  of  au  emigntat 
ia  lhaaa  dipi  1  Tkt  latter  volmntarUf 
forsakes  Us  hum  aflv  he  has  realized 
hiH  immorable  property.  He  is  pn>t<?  t<d 
bf  the  government,  and  Ikupes  tu  Letter 
UsaoMtioe.  go  hm  fcami  t^mtm wwm' 
try,  where  he  is  hospitably  received.  And 
if  he  feels  a  Ioiij;in^'  f.»r  his  fatherland^ 
ii  he  is  grown  rich  and  prcwptruui  ia  ike 

agxun,  if  he  would  die  at  home,  be  t  cried 
in  the  frrave  of  bis  forefnthen>  ;  then 
the  ship  carrios  him  back,  be  is  a^.uA 
wtleeiaad  heoie,  afata  bocoiaec  his  ouoa- 
try's  child  :  he  ha.s  two  homes.   The  Jew, 
on  the  C'  litrary,  wa>  coinj  tiled  to  tear 
himbeit  with  bieediug  heart  from  the  8^.4 
wkioh  he  had  perhafafcr  centuries  eaUed 
home.    The  Jew  wxs  cast  f  rth  pi   r  a-d 
wretched,  fur  evtu  the  weaithit^st  was 
iiupuTeri&hed  by  exile.    Uis  houses 
oaao  voctidaaa ;  ibr  wiu>  vo«ld  por^aae 
a  property  that  waa  frcrj  th  '  neoeasity  of 
the  case  to  become  shortly  without  aa 
owner  !    The  stored- up  wares  also  which 
oaald  Bfli  be  eanied  vith  them  in  their 
wander! nu's  iu  their  search  for  a  place  of 
refuge,  became  valuelesss  to  the  proprie- 
tors, especially  as  ao  large  a  number  of 
Joviih  manliaBta  oonld  noi  ^Stftm  af 
their  effects  at  one  and  the  same  tiaa. 
The  debts  due  to  them  in  the  oounlity 
oonld  not  be  levied.    The  banished  Jev 
of  the  middle  agaa  «aa  wiOoal  pratae- 
tion,  for  the  home  government  rrfu?ed 
him  its  protection,  its  Kin:tion,  The 
banished  Jew  of  the  middle  agee  could 
not  but  fear  that  his  grey-haivad  paiHl% 
his  wife,  his  tender  children,  would  per- 
ish untlcT  the  unwonted  fatigues  of  the 
journey  ;  for  bow  could  be  tell  how  luog 
H  laight  not  baf  TIm  banished  Jtv  if 
the  middle  ages  was  constrained  to  tear 
himself  from  the  arms  of  his  weeping 
betrothed  when  their  roads  separated, 
aad  kaow  not  whether  he  should  ever  see 
her  again  in  this  life.    The  banished  Jew 
uf  the  middle  ages  might  die   in  a 
remote  foreigu  laud  of  longing  for  the 
gisf«i  of  lua  lofad  omb^  mifhi  dk^  hat 
aal  return . 

The  Jews  were  soon,  however,  to  bt 
relieved  from  this  toiimeutiug  state  of 
iiBeertalB^,  bol  oaly  t  >  ^itain  the  aMft 
rntire  assurance  of  their  misfortuaa. 
•Some  days  after  Pentecost,  the  Iro]jerial 
edict  reached  Prague,  and  was  proclaimed 
on  the  sama  daj  in  the  Jtnnf  town  by  the 
Royal  Governor.  Thusitnin:  'TheJewi 
must  leave  Prague  iu  eight  day^  thi 
oountry  in  four  weeks.* 

Ai  dawa  on  the  day  fixed,  iiiagafu 
aarfka  waa  eriabaatad  ia  all  lha 
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gognai.  b  llie  Synagogue  ikt  Aki 
rabbi  offici&ted.    As  soon  as  tlie  iiin*t 

fij'^t  rrty  pierced  throngh  the  narrow 
\¥iadow8  of  the  Sjnagogae  the  aenrice  wm 
oonuiMDMd.  The  tomple  wm  oveiflowiog 
with  worabippera.  Many  of  the  pione 
devotees  had  sunk  on  their  knees,  and 
lifted  their  clasped  hiiuds  to  heaven. 
Che  proftnaid  tooehing  agony  to  be  ohHged 
to  quit  the  heljfpetftr  ever  had  nuvstered 
the  whole  ass^embly,  and  had  driven  for 
ft  short  time  all  care  for  the  future  out 
of  Ihdr  hearhi.  The  prayera  ftbounded  ia 
wonderfully  striking  passages,  and  soon 
nothing  v,-tin  heard  in  the  entire  building 
but  tt^  heartrending  sobe  of  the  oongre- 
mf&im,  The  wrvioe  ceme  te  m  end. 
The  chief  rabbi  stood  before  the  holy 
tabernacle  to  take  leive  of  that  conse- 
oated  place,  which  he  had  so  often  trod- 
te,  to  take  letve  of  hie  beloved  eoa* 
grefation,  and  to  etrengthen  aod  refredl 
them  wfth  the  words  of  Holy  Scri|jtnre 
for  the  dark  uncertain  future  which  was 
•ppieediiiig.  'Ptiendi  end  hraUiMn,* 
he  began.  The  words  died  away  on  his 
trembliog  lips — a  boundless  emotion  took 
poesesaioa  of  him*  In  vain  he  eodea- 
mrad  te  teeever  Uimel^  hie  qtti:veri^ 
lips  refused  to  utter  a  wnd.  A  pause 
cf  i>rofouutieHt  silence  for  some  minutes 
ensued.  The  rabbi  kissed  the  Teil  of 
the  holy  tehemaele,  opened  the  oeoied 
afk  of  the  covenant,  and  took  A  ndl 
of  the  law  out  of  it.  The  heaJ  overseers 
Md  the  warders  of  the  synagogue  fol> 
h>wed  him  ^miiM^T  Then  oame  the 
principal  TalmadistB,  until  all  the  xoUe 
of  the  law  lia»l  been  removed.  The  rabbi 
mattered  a  few  more  words  of  prayer 
hia  low  Toiee ;  then  all  left  the  Synagogue 
fa  titte.  The  chief  nhbi  was  the  last 
but  one  ;  the  head  overseer  of  the  com- 
munity the  last  to  retire  from  it.  As 
the  latter  oame  out  of  the  Synagogue  he 
looked  the  gates,  and  handed  the  keys  to 
the  mbbi.  Both  (^f  tliem  dosired  to 
speak,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  nervous 
twitohing  of  their  lips ;  but  both  were 
eilent.  The  lust  priest  cannot  have 
quitted  tbe  teinitlc  on  Sion's  hill  with  a 
heart  more  penetrated  by  grief.  Onoe 
more,  as  though  he  eooMmot  tearhimadf 
away,  the  rabbi  Hwod  ^e  lintels  of  the 
tetniile  ;  then  the  procession  betook  itself 
to  his  residence,  there  to  deposit  the  roils 
of  the  hiw  till  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived.  After  that,  the  rabbi  went  to 
the  burial  t'loun J.  The  wbnlc  cnn- 
munity,  impelled  by  one  and  the  same 
noble  feeling,  bad  hen  anemhted  to  take 
leaTe  of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  long 
home  before  them,  of  the  ^mves  of  tlieir 
dead.  No  sound  of  sorrow  Ui^iurbed  the 
aaoied  qniet  of  the  apo/L  Hoo^ht  eoold 


he  iMD  hot  •  knaeling  moHitQdek  pale 
hem,  and  gweee  bedewed  with  tears. 

Bela,  among  the  rest,  Mor^lechai's  wife, 
was  kneeUng  on  the  grave  of  her  father, 
wUle  hot  teen  triefcled  down  her  Ihea. 
A  twofold  grief  divided  her  heavtb  Where 
was  Mordeohaii  her  haebaiid»  the  prop  oC 
her  life? 

Qradoally  the  ^aat  horial-groimd  was 
deserted.   Each  one  had  atill  pmparatioa 

to  make  for  the  loner,  weary  journey.  At 
eleven  o'clock  m  the  forenoon  a  gate  of 
the  JewiT  town  was  thrown  open  through 
whieh  they  were  all  to  defile.  On  the 
square  facing  the  Jew.s'  town  two  regi- 
ments of  iaf&aXrj  and  some  troops  of 
eneaiby  drawn  np.  A  taet  ranlli* 
tnde  had  aasembled  to  assist  at  the 
strange  Bpectaole.  The  viceroy  had  com- 
missioned a  superior  oihcer  to  see  to  the 
exeention  <^thedeeree.  Baeh  fiunil;feii 
He  departure  was  ordered  to  give  satisfac- 
tory proof  tliat  it  had  salinfied  all  ohiims 
of  the  royal  treasury,  aod  to  declare  by 
which  gate  of  Uw  city  it  wiehed  to  leave. 
The  confused  stir  in  the  Jews'  town 
off Tff!  a  melauclioly  sight.  Before  many 
doors  stood  a  small  cart,  drawn  by  a  lean 
haek.  Ihey  were  intended  to  eonreyottt 
of  the  country  the  old  and  aek  who  could 
not  travel  on  fnot  A  gronp  was  standing 
before  every  door.  Men  with  a  wan- 
dflMi'i  iteif  in  their  haad%  n  bnndle 
whieh  eontained  all  their  tranqmrtaUa 
wealth  on  their  hacks.  Women  with 
children  at  their  breasts.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  offioer  in  eommand  ordered  n 
tmmpeter  to  ride  through  the  streets  and 
proclaim  that  they  had  only  half  an  hour 
more,  and  that  every  one  must  make 
ready  to  departs  Fntuda  and  leUtiTOi 
now  bode  one  aiotiber  Ihiewell  in  open 
street.  A  warm  pressure  of  th-^  band,  a 
brotherly  kis&  and  then  they  wou  Id  setout. 
Theehiaf  laUn  had  etatkmed  himeelf  at 
the  gate  of  exit  to  comfort  and  bless  the 
departing.  At  length  the  word  of  com- 
mand rung  oak  Swords  clashed  as  they 
were  drawn  tnm  the  aheath.  The  in- 
fantry ranged  itself  in  line.  The  cloak 
in  the  <ild  Bathaus  began  t*  strike  twelve. 
The  rabbi  whispered  words  of  encourage^ 
ment  and  terignatlen  into  the  ean  of 
those  who  were  to  he  the  first  to  leave  the 
Jews'  town.  Not  a  breath  was  audible  ; 
a  funereal  silence  prevailed.  The  clock 
ftrook  on^  two,  ^ee,  tour,  fite^  np  td 
twelve. 

•        •        •  * 

At  the  last  stroke  a  sound  of  horses* 
boob  wee  hcaird,  all  ejea  were  tamed  in 

the  difeetkm  <tf  the  Jesuits'  College.  A 
horseronn  was  flying  towards  the  Jews' 
town;  the  smoking  steed  was  oovwed 
with  foam  and  Uood,  the  lUar'a  &oe  waa 
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He  wftTsd  %nM 

bb  bud,  aod  cried, 

ia  tb«  emperor's  name.* 
la  front  of  tbe  oommmndaat  he  drew 
nil,  and  m  bo  baAdod  bim  the  parch* 
meet,  sunk  nwoooiog  to  the  ground.  The 
bone  reeled,  at^pctd^  tmd  ftU  *i  bia 


Al  Iht  MM  mc 

officer,  accompanied  by  a  mounted  trum- 
petor,  galloped  ap  at  fail  speed.  He 
wmdavUttiM^  awleriod,  *Ioottfizm 
it,  oThli  iiBHiMi  l^MH  I 

Wben  the  oonnnandinf  ottotf  peroetred 
Mm  Imperial  signet,  he  vneoTered  Uo 
bead  and  read  Ibt  rerocation  of  the 

edict.  This  was  al!  the  work  of  a 
iBinate.    At  the  s^nut-  iBstaut  a  load 

Alor-de<ehai !  .  .  . 
with  her  ebildNB» 
fnrre<l  her  way  throuph  the  crowd  np  to 
bar  iiiuhand,  their  laiher.  The  malti- 
tiii  mmmlmi  boHwo  tbo  Jtwa*  totm 
yd  taken  tbo  vamoU  iaIilHl  la  the 
event.-  "(  the  morni.ig.  The  unexpe<  t- 
edljr  i'uttunate  issue  excited  the  muet 
joyful  sympathy,  aad  amidst  the  tlouriab 
of  tnuup€t«  a  thundlering  about 
raiseil,  *  Long  live  the  Bmpmrl  iMf 
live  Kenliujin<l  ihu  First  !' 

Wimt  passed  in  the  hearts  of  men  d»* 
Bwid  froM  ae  giwk  %        mhm^  bo 

descriV^l,  cm  not  be  oonoeired,  can  only 
b»'  sympathized  with  by  one  who, 
threatened  bj  the  same  danger,  has  ob> 


now  pressed  rond  the  unoonscious  Mor- 
dechai.  Thoee  nearest  to  him  kisseii  tlie 
hem  of  his  raiment.  He  was  borue  iu 
«ri««pbalpn>otiriMto  bfe  btMtb  Ai^ 
rived  there,  the  chief  rabbi  said,  *We  wUl 
now  Ir  ive  Beb.  llordechai  to  the  care  of 
his  faiuiljr  :  bvt  before  we  ourselves  do 
maffMuf  mm^  M  w  fa  brto  tbtofsft* 
go^uo  and  rmUm  IkMiki  to  the  Lorcl  for 
this  unexpected  jpilvation.'  *  Yes,  to  the 
synagogue !  to  the  uynagogue  T  all  joyously 
oboirted,  tmd  tbf  wbola  viaitMb  fol- 
lowed the  rabbi  to  God^s  tempit  wUk 
boarta  OTorflowiqg  witb  gntilodt* 

For  the  node  in  which  this  sal- 
yation  was  wrought,  for  the  tletiils 
of  MordeciiAi'g  swift  jouiney  to 


Vienna,  to  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained letters  from  the  Pope  aK- 
solving  the  Emperor  from  the  ra»h 
vow  made  in  liis  dreams,  we  can 
but  refer  to  the  story.  Mordechai 
Oohen  bM  long  been  gikhflnd  lo 
his  fathers,  hii  tomb  is  oyergrowm 
by  luxuriant  moss,  but  his  meraory 
still  survives  in  the  gnttefiii  recoi- 
I4XU0U  of  his  people. 

AttiMkad  b^  th»atni«B  inttvail 
tki^t  still  deafw  to  old  hasM- 
grmnd  at  Prague,  we  have  directed 
our  attention  mainly  to  such  stories 
as  relate  to  the  history  of  the 
Bohemian  Jewa  But  fthm  ii 
sottoalyft  ooonlvy  In  Einope  irlndl 
is  not  the  scene  of  some  curious 
history  or  adventure  containtil  iu 
this  colkctiuu.  We  miglit  have 
stood  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort 
and  watehed  the  fonous  Bwdb  <£ 
the  Fla£;cllants,<ijioaloiitdta8tlMgp 
believed,  for  their  ons  ni^ain^t  God 
by  plunderin;^'  and  murdering  the 
iiraeiitea.    We  mii^t  have  placed 


G)rdova,  and  read  tfie  wild  trsdir 

tions  which  group  themiielvaa 
round  the  name  of  Slainii>nidea — 
the  second  Mose^  as  he  was  odlecL 
and  most  learned  of  medinfal 
Jews.  Or,  forsaking  historic  ground 
WO  might  have  nluuged  into  the 
regions  of  absolute  fiction,  and 
studied  the  miraculous  poNvers 
wiiich  were  imparted  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  wonder-woikiiig  snl 
of  King  Soknon.  WhateTer  p» 
tion  of  this  work,  however,  may  be 
sehn-ted  for  more  particular  con- 
sideration, whether  that  which 
deals  with  history,  myth,  or  legend, 
much  curious  information  naj  im- 
doubtedly  be  gleaned  respecting 
Jewish  customs  manners,  and  oui- 
nions ;  and  A^atli  this  view,  inde- 
pendently of  any  intenet  uml  a^ 
taches  to  it  as  a  mere  8tol74lool^ 
tSipimrim  will  well  npegr  ut  ettm 
tive  iieroaaL 
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